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Considering  how  our  phone 
systems  affect  revenues, 
perhaps  we  should  consider 
a  new  design. 

How  would  you  like  a  phone         Lost  customer  calls  are  being 
system  that's  designed  not  only  for       recovered.  And  the  sales  just  keep 
making  calls,  but  for 


ROLM  is  part  of  the 

Siemens  family. 
The  world's  largest 


rolling  in. 

It's  not  simply  that 
ROLM  can  offer  more 
sophisticated  features 


private  communication         than  Qther  pgX  vendors 

systems  manufacturer 

 We  can.  But  we  also 


making  money?  One  that 
lets  you  pick  up  any  line, 
even  your  bottom  line? 

Sound  interesting? 
Then  a  ROLM  system 
will  sound  downright  fascinating.  take  a  more  intelligent  approach  to 

In  the  case  of  C.R.  England  &         putting  those  features  together  We 
Sons,  Inc.  trucking  company,  ROLM       take  time  to 
helped  them  haul  in  a  26%  increase  study 
in  annual  revenues.  Then  there's  your 
Acme  Premium  Supply  Company. 
A  ROLM  system  supplied  them  with 
a  25%  increase  in  annual  sales. 

With  customer  after 
customer  we  hear  the  same 
story.  They  can  handle 
more  calls  in  less 


time  without 
adding  people. 


business.  Find  out  how  it  all  wor 
Then  we  develop  a  customized 
solution  that  helps  your  business 
work  faster  Leaner.  More  profits 

Call  us  at  I-800-ROLM-I23 
learn  more.  We'll  send  you  a  fre 
video  featuring  a  number  of  ROl 
business  success  stories. 

Once  you  see  for  yourself  h 
our  phone  systems  are  ringing  up 
sales,  we're  sure  you'll  find  our 
design  is  just  fine  as  is. 


A  Siemens  Company 


Only  Schwab  guarantees  your  No-Fee  IRA  for  life. 
Not  Merrill.  Not  Fidelity.  Not  Citibank. 


Saving  for  retirement  shouldnt 
mean  spending  on  fees. 

Open  a  No-Fee  IRA  with  at 
least  $10,000  and  you'll  never 
pay  an  annual  fee  again,  for  the 
life  of  the  account?  Merrill, 
Fidelity  and  Citibank  don't 
make  this  promise.  Only  Schwab 
does  it. 

Only  Schwab  offers  the  single  best  way  to 
buy  mutual  funds. 

When  you  bring  your  IRA  to  Schwab 
you'll  also  be  able  to  buy  and  sell  over  90 


And  you  can  choose  from  over 
90  no-load  funds  from  leading 
fund  companies  including: 


Janus 
Founders 
Schwab 
INVESCO's 
Financial 


mutual  funds  from  well-known 
fund  families?*  Once  again, 
there's  only  one  place  to  find 
this  combination  of  convenience 
and  savings ...  at  Schwab. 

It's  time  to  make  the  move. 

Finally,  regardless  of  how  many 
IRAs  you  have  at  banks,  mutual 
fund  companies  or  full-commis- 
sion brokers  you  can  bring  them  all  to  Schwab 
easily  and  quickly.  We'll  take  care  of  the  details 
for  you.  It  leads  to  a  simple  conclusion:  maybe 
it's  time  to  come  to  Schwab.  Visit  your  local 


Dreyfus 
Berber 
SteinRoe 
Neuberger 
&  Berman 


no-load,  no-commission,  no-transaction-fee      Schwab  Office  or  call  1-800-442-5111  CXt.  424. 

Charles  Schwab 

Helping  Investors  Help  Themselves™ 


.  „A  must  have  $10,000  in  assets.  Limited  time  offer.  Wfe  will  provide  vou  with  a  free  prospectus  containing  mote  information  for  any  fund  a\raOable  through  Schwab.  Please  re\iew?  prospectus  carefully  before  investing. 

'"Available  funds  may  change.  Fees  may  be  reinstated.  Transaction  fees  may  apply  if  you  make  5  or  more  short-term  redemptions  (sales  of  funds  held  6  months  or  less)  within  12  months. 
Maintenance  fees  for  special  assets  such  as  limited  partnerships  and  promissory  notes  still  apply.  Charles  Schwab  &  Co.,  Inc.  ©  1993  Member  S1PC/NYSE 
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If  Fido  eats  your  1099, 
the  IRS  has  140  penalties 
to  choose  from,  plus  in- 
terest on  the  unpaid  tax- 
es and  interest  on  the 
penalties.  Woof! 
■BH  66 


"We  don't  ha  e  a 
market  share  goal. 
We  might  put 
something  on  a 
business  plan, 
but  if  you  set  a 
goal,  you  focus 
on  the  wrong 
thing." 
HUH  52 


"What  we're  doing  is  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  just  slapping  a  label  on  some- 
one else's  thought  process.  Our  private 
brands  are  our  competitive  advantage." 

mmarn  59 


Nucor's  Ken  Iverson  proved 
he  could  make  flat-rolled 
sheet  from  scrap.  But  with 
production  expected  to  mon 
than  triple,  rising  scrap 
prices  are  posing  a  big 
challenge. 
BBBH  84 
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"The  Dog  Ate  My  1099"  66 

By  Laura  Saunders 

Here's  a  guide  to  how  you  can  get  hit 
by — and  sometimes  avoid — an  IRS 
civil  penalty. 

Hard  Times  For  Alcoa  86 

By  Paul  Klebnikov 

Boris  Yeltsin  and  Bill  Clinton  are  giv- 
ing Alcoa  a  bad  time. 

Bargains  In  European  Stocks  88 

By  William  Baldwin 

Where  old-fashioned  value  players 
can  go  with  their  spare  cash. 

Taxpayer-  Supported 

Toy  Marketing  126 

By  Damon  Darlin 

The  secret  to  the  incredibly  successful 
promotion  of  Thomas  the  Tank  En- 
gine toys. 

Is  The  Muni  Bond  Rally 

A  Sucker's  Trap?  132 

By  Christopher  Palmeri 

The  bond  market  hasn't  yet  caught  on 
to  the  difference  between  tax  rates 
and  tax  revenues. 
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Times  Mirror 

By  John  H.  Taylor 

Why  its  strategy  of  betting  heavily  on 
big-city  newspapers  isn't  working. 


Chrysler  52 

By  Jerry  Flint 

For  decades  Chrysler  was  a  feast  or 
famine  company — mostly  the  latter. 
But  this  isn't  the  old  Chrysler. 

Comcast  54 

By  Howard  Rudnitsky 

How  Ralph  Roberts  has  made  sure 
that  technology  has  been  working  for 
him,  not  against  him. 

J.C.  Penney  59 

By  Zina  Moukheiber 

Its  transformation  into  a  fashion 
house  for  the  masses  is  succeeding. 

Nucor  Corp.  84 

By  Seth  Lubove 

Raw  material  problems  now  face  this 
producer  of  flat-rolled  sheet. 

Savoy  Pictures  93 

By  Lisa  Gubernick 

Victor  Kaufman  is  just  about  the  only 
man  who  has  taken  a  movie  company 
public  and  made  money  for  investors. 

Abbey  Healthcare  Group  102 

By  Jerry  Flint 

Tim  Aitken  seems  to  have  his  illustri- 
ous grandfather's  talent  for  business. 

Starting  Tour  Own  Business: 

All- Weather  Safety  Whistle  104 

By  Fleming  Meeks 

A  St.  Louis  dentist  exploits  an  inven- 
tion he  came  up  with  as  a  teenager. 
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Easing  The  Way 

By  Janet  Novack 
What  do  Rubin,  McLarty,  Altmai 
Brown  and  O'Learv  have  in  common 


Antifreeze 

By  Janet  Novack 

When  is  a  pay  freeze  not  a  pay  freeze 
When  it  applies  to  the  2.1  millio 
federal  civilian,  nonpostal  workers. 


On  The  Docket: 
They  Made  Me  Do  It 

By  David  Frum 
Foreign  gambling  debts — legally  ur 
collectible  for  over  20  years — are  no1 
becoming  enforceable  in  U.S.  court 

Numbers  Game: 

If  It  Ain't  Broke...  1G 

By  Roula  Khalaf 

The  FASB  and  Senator  Levin  want  t 
change  the  way  business  accounts  fc 
stock  options.  Yet  another  blow  t 
entrepreneurial  companies. 


INTERNATIONAL 


"Such  Self- Importance"  4 

By  Richard  C.  Morais 

Having  won  major  battles  at  horn 
U.S.  institutional  investors  are  no1 
taking  their  show  on  the  road. 
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As  U.S.  stocks 
hit  incongruous 
new  highs, 
Europe  beckons 
to  the  value-mind- 
ed investor. 
Here  are  12  Euro- 
pean stocks  to 
consider. 
—  88 


"We  don't  emit  toxic  ooze.  We  emit 
family  values."  Never  underestimate  how 
well  a  mantle  of  political  correctness 
can  help  push  $175  million  of  toys.  Forget 
paid  advertising.  Just  get  the  govern- 
ment to  plug  them  on  public  TV. 
126 
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"At  some  point  Clinton 
will  scare  the  heck  out 
of  the  market  and  bond 
prices  will  fall. 
Then  we'll  wait  a  month  or 
two  and  start  buying." 
—  132 


Cold  Wind  From  The  North  45 

_awrence  Minard 

uth  Korea  is  more  frightened  than 
hilarated  at  the  prospect  of  reunifi- 
don  with  North  Korea. 

n-Bashing  64 

Steve  H.  Hanke  and  Alan  A.  Walters 
iving  up  the  yen  in  the  hope  of 
iucing  the  U.S.'  trade  deficit  makes 
)an  sicker  and  forces  its  export  ma- 
ine  to  spin  faster. 
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T.  Global  Financial  Services  85 

lason  Zweig 

ie  SEC  wants  to  know  more  about 
s  fund  company  with  middling  per- 
•mance  that  has  grown  fortyfold  in 
e  years. 
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By  Jeffrey  Young 

Want  to  start  a  manufacturing  compa- 
ny? All  you  need  may  be  some  off-the- 
shelf  parts — and  a  good  piece  of  soft- 
ware. Look  at  little  Quatro  Corp. 
Also:  Commentary  by  Joseph  R. 
Garber. 
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MODERN  TRAVEL 


Y  O  U'L  L  ARRIVE 


RELAXED,  REFRESHED 

AND    WAY    AHEAD    OF    YOUR  LUGGAGE. 


"An  expansive  cabin'/  observed  the  editors  at  Car  and  Driver,  "offers  comfy  seating 

for  five  big  fol\s  plus  luggage  space  that  will  ma\e  a  Range  Rover  buyer  try  to 
change  the  subject,"  which  is,    , /ff^k   HH"^\.      °f  course-  r'u'  Isuzu  Trooper. 
And  according  to  those  who      J'  r^^^H      ■B^HBk  'idVl-'  driven  one,  it  just  may 
he  the  most  spacious,  WVmMmWBsSBSB^   welVcrafted  four  wheel 

drive  to  ever  arrive    W^amM^mmmm     mmm       Anywhere.  (800)  726-2700 


<s> 

ISUZU 

Practically  /A  ma  zing 
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Wrong  campus 

Thomas  Sowell  informs  me  there  was  an  error  in  my  article  abou 
his  new  book  Inside  American  Education  (Mar.  29).  It  cited  ar 
incident  of  black  students  going  unpunished  after  harassing  Jewish 
students  at  Stanford.  Sorry,  wrong  campus.  This  particular  piece  o 
nastiness  took  place  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  Noi 
that  Stanford  gets  off  lightly  in  Sowell's  powerful  book;  Stanford'? 
dedication  to  outrageous  forms  of  political  correctness  is  wel 
documented  therein. 

Truth  in  budgeting 

Long  BEFORE  taxtimc- 1994  rolls 
around,  most  of  us  will  have  felt  the 
sharp  bite  of  the  Clinton  tax  increases. 
What  about  the  promised  corre- 
sponding spending  cuts?  If  the  "sav- 
ings" from  the  alleged  federal  payroll 
freeze  are  typical — and  we  suspect 
they  are — there  won't  be  any.  In 
"Antifreeze,"  on  page  43,  Janet  No 
vack  applies  truth-in-budgeting  to  a 
key  element  in  Clinton's  proposed 
budget  balancing. 

Speaking  of  taxes,  Laura  Saunders 
reports  the  irs  is  slapping  on  penalties 
at  a  furious  pace.  It's  the  agency's  way 
of  letting  you  know  that  fudging  can  be  dangerous.  Saunder 
supplies  a  checklist  to  make  sure  you  don't  become  an  IRS  objeci 
lesson.  "We  may  not  catch  you,  but  if  we  do  ..."  on  page  66. 

"Golden  mine" 

He  was  a  penniless  immigrant  with  a  ludicrous  accent  and 
seemingly  wild  idea.  "I  understood  I  had  hit  golden  mine," 
Alexander  Kalina  says.  But  who  would  take  his  fractured  English 
seriously,  credit  his  claims  to  have  invented  an  energy-saving 
breakthrough  in  generating  power?  Almost  no  one.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy,  which  squandered  billions  on  synfuels 
research,  wouldn't  give  him  a  dime.  Westinghouse  walked  away  at 
first.  Yet  Kalina  and  a  handful  who  believed  in  him  may  soon  be 
reaping  $100  million  a  year  in  royalties  from  his  "golden  mine."  Jim 
Norman  tells  the  story  in  "From  Russia,  with  patents,"  which  starts 
on  page  112.  It's  a  good  lesson  for  all  business  people:  Stay  open  to 
unconventional  ideas.  Today's  crackpot  may  be  tomorrow's  genius. 

Freeloaders 

Kids  all  overthe  world  clamor  for  Thomas  the  Tank  Engine,  on 
toy  trains,  books,  videotapes,  pajamas,  patches,  a  board  game,  socks 
and  hats.  What  turned  the  kids  on  to  Thomas?  Public  Broadcasting 
Sendee's  half-hour  morning  program  Shining  Time  Station,  pro- 
duced by  the  same  folks  who  license  the  Thomas  characters  that 
appear  in  it.  Yet  PBS  and  its  stations — which  are  constantly  crying 
poor  mouth — don't  get  a  dime  in  return  for  this  free  advertising.  To 
learn  how  shrewd  people  are  getting  rich  off  so-called  educational 
t\  ,  read  "Highbrow  hype"  by  Damon  Darlin.  Page  126. 
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Our  insurance  gives  you  an  edgi 
for  whatever  pops  up  in  life. 


The  Principal  Edge! 

Life  has  a  way  of  jumping  up  and 
surprising  us  at  every  turn. 

I But  with  Adjustable  Life  from  The 
Jjf/mfy    /        Principal  Financial  Group,  you  have  an 
h  SUBKa  edge:  Insurance  you  can  adjust  to  fit  the 

changes  in  your  life. 

With  Adjustable  Life,  you  don't  have  to  choose 
between  term  and  whole  life  because  you  get 
Jj  /      the  best  of  both.  You  can  increase  or  decrease 
**  /       the  amount  of  coverage  anytime!  Raise  or  lower 
your  premiums  without  reducing  the  amount  of 
coverage.  Even  use  the  cost  of  living  benefit  to  increase 
the  value  of  your  policy,  without  a  medicai  exam.  And,  it 
pays  dividends. 
Adjustable  Life  is  your  edge  on  life— whatever  pops  up.  For 
more  information,  call  1-800-633-0323.  The  Principal  Financial 
Group,  Des  Moines,  IA  50392-0150. 


The  financial  company 
that  gives  you  an  edge: 


Products  and  services  available  through  Principal  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.  (The  Principal),  Des  Moines,  IA,  50392-0150. 
Increasing  the  amount  of  coverage  may  require  a  medical  exam.  ©  1992  Principal  Mutual  Life  ins,  Co. 


1 1  a  ke  i  t 


"Environmental  issues  are  often  controversial.  I  try 
to  take  the  politics  out  of  it.  I'm  an  engineer.  The  solu- 
tions I  propose  are  based  purely  on  facts.  Technical 
and  scientific  facts.  To  me,  governmental  agencies 


or  action  groups  are  not  the  enemy.  They  are 
partners  in  managing  the  environment.  We  m 
always  agree,  but  we  all  have  the  same  goal.  T 
know  I  care  about  the  environment,  professi 


Akzo  is  one  of  the  wor  ld's  leading  companies  in  selected  areas  of  chemicals,  fibers,  coatings,  salt  and  health  care  products.  Some 
people,  active  in  50  countries  around  the  world,  make  up  the  Akzo  workforce.  For  more  information,  write  or  call:  Akzo  Amer 
Corp.  Comm.  Dept./S6,  300  South  Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago,  II.  60606.  Phone  (3 1  2)  906-7500. 


Mariam  Tehrani,  Manager  of  Environmental  Affairs  Akzo  Chemicals  Inc.: 

rsonally 


sonally.  I'm  not  afraid  to  speak  up.  When  I 
company  listens,  because  Akzo  knows 
d  environmental  policy  is  good  business.  And 
way  to  create  the  right  chemistry." 


CREATING  THE  RIGHT  CHEMISTRY 


AKZO 
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Cleaned  out  by 
cleanup  stocks 

One  of  the  hottest  concepts  in  the 
new  issues  market  of  the  late  1980s 
was  "green'1''  companies— small  out- 
fits that  would  grow  rapidly  by  re- 
moving asbestos,  making  pollution 
control  equipment  and  cleaning  up 
hazardous  waste.  Wall  Street  got  top 
dollar  for  these  stocks  on  the  grounds 
that  spending  for  cleanup  and  pollu- 
tion control  was  expected  to  increase 
sharply  with  the  implementation  of 

environmental  leg-   

islation.  Within 
months  of  going 
public,  many  issues 
were  trading  at 
prices  approaching 
25  times  earnings. 

Forbes  warned 
that  few  of  the 
stocks  were  worth 
the  risk  (Oct.  16, 
1989).  As  evidence 
of  a  bubble  waiting  to  burst,  our 
article  listed  eight  new  environmental 
firms  that  were  already  up  an  average 
of  24%  from  their  IPO  prices.  They 
were:  Air  &  Water  Technologies, 
Chempower,  EnClean,  gza  GeoEn- 
vironmental  Technologies,  Handex, 
Ogden  Projects,  Serv-Tech,  and  Sev- 
enson  Environmental  Services. 

What  became  of  them?  They're  off 
an  average  of  28%  from  their  initial 
offering  prices,  and  41%  since  the 
FORBES  article  ran.  Turns  out  envi- 
ronmental companies  are  a  lot  more 
cyclical  than  Wall  Street  anticipated. 

Despite  being  burned  b\  environ- 
mental companies  taken  public  in  the 
late  1980s,  the  investing  public  is  in 
danger  of  falling  for  the  concept  again 
in  the  1990s. 

Alex.  Brown  &  Sons  underwrote 
Air  &  Water,  Handex,  GZA  and 
Chempower;  the  stocks  are  off  an 
average  of  48%  from  their  IPO  prices. 
Now  Alex.  Brown  is  taking  public 
companies  with  technology  aimed  at 
waste  avoidance.  The  idea  is  to  stop 
the  formation  of  pollutants  during 
industrial  processes,  or  to  break 
wastes  into  components  that  can  be 
recovered  and  used  as  chemical  feed- 
stocks. Examples:  Catalytica  and 
Molten  Metal  Technology.  Both 
went  public  in  February-  and  are  ex- 
pected to  lose  money  through  1994. 


That  swooshing  you  may  hear 
these  stocks  collapsing  the  minute  th 
market  suffers  a  major  correction. 

If  you  can't  beat  'em . . . 

I  Laving spe n i  at  least  SI 75  million  t 
build  the  nation's  most  lavish  horsj 
racing  track,  suburban  Chicago's  A^ 
lington  International  Racecoud 
(  Nov.  12,  1990),  it  was  no  surprij 
that  former  Forbes  Four  Hundre 
member  Richard  Duchossois  of 
posed  the  granting  of  casino  license 
in  Illinois.  But  in  a  sudden  about-fac 
last  month,  Duchossois  teamed  ii 
with  Mirage  Resorts  chief  Stephe 
Wynn  to  seek  a  license  for  riverbo 
gambling  in  Illinois. 

Wynn  wants  to  expand  his  gamin 
empire,  which  includes  the  Goldt 
Nugget  and  Mirage  casino/hotels  i 
Las  Vegas  and  land  in  Atlantic  Citj 
the  politically  well-connected  Dvj 
chossois  can  help.  Last  year  Wym 
tried,  w  ithout  success,  to  join  in  th 
controversial  $2  billion  casino  an 
entertainment  complex  proposed  ft 
Chicago  by  Hilton  Hotels,  Caesai 
World  and  Circus  Circus  Enterprise: 
The  proposal  has  become  mired  in 
stalemate  between  Chicago  Mayc 
Richard  M.  Daley,  who  wants  casin 


Chicago's  Richard  Duchossois 
Riverboat  gambler. 


revenues  for  the  city,  and  Illinois  Gov 
ernor  Jim  Edgar,  who  adamantly  op 
poses  the  idea. 

What's  in  it  for  Duchossois?  Th 
riverboat  complex  would  include 
off-track  betting  parlor  to  be  run  b 
Duchossois;  bets  could  be  placed 
Arlington  races.  Duchossois  needs  £ 
the  help  he  can  get  at  Arlington.  Ove 
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The  greatest 
non-stop  performer  from 
Broadway  to  Hollywood. 


he  New  Learjet  60 


Of  all  coast-to-coast  business  jets,  none  rivals  the  performance  of  the  sensational  midsize 
3arjet  60.  With  legendary  speed  and  continent-spanning  range,  it  tours  city  to  city  or  country  to  country  on  less 
el  than  any  other  transcontinental  business  jet.  Yet  this  largest-ever  Learjet  is  superbly  equipped.  There's 
)mfortable  seating  for  up  to  nine  in  its  spacious,  stand-up  cabin.  A  private  restroom,  complete  galley,  the  industry's 
ost  advanced  avionics  systems,  and  much  more.  All  for  far  less  than  the  competition. 

See  why  the  new  Learjet  60  is  fast  gaining  recognition  as  the  most 
ficient,  affordable,  long-range  performer  in  business  aviation.  For  more 
formation  on  this  new  star,  simply  call  Learjet  Marketing  at  (316)946-2450 
it.  209  or  Fax  (316)  946-3235.  Nothing  else  comes  close: 


BOMBARDIER 


Learjet 


»3  Learjet  Inc. 


©  7992  Acuta  Division  of  American  Honda  Motor  Co..  Inc  Acuta  and  Ijegend  are  registered  traiemarkt  of  Honda  Motor  Co.,  Ltd.  Make  an  intelligent  decision.  Buckle  up. 


THE  BEST  DEFENSE  IS  A 
GOOD  OFFENSE. 
THE  INNOVATIVE  THEORY  BEHIND 
THE  LEGEND  SAFETY  SYSTEMS. 


In  designing  the  Acura  Legend  Sedan,  some  of 
the  worlds  most  gifted  engineers  arrived  at  a  relatively 
simple  conclusion:  The  most  effective  way  of  with- 
standing an  accident  is  to  avoid  one  in  the  first  place. 

To  this  end,  the  Legend  offers  the  responsive- 
ness of  a  200-horsepower,  24-valve  V-6.  The  precise 
handling  of  double-wishbone  suspension.  And  the 
steering  control  of  anti-lock  brakes  (ABS). 

Of  course,  should  trouble  prove  unavoidable, 
the  Legend  is  also  equipped  with  dual  air  bags  (SRS) 
and  automatic  seat  belt  tensioners.  Because  no  matter 
how  good  your  offense  is,  it  never  hurts  to  have  a  great 
defense,  just  in  case.  Call  1-800-TO-ACURA  for  infor- 
mation or  the  nearest  dealer. 


® ACURA 
PRECISION  CRAFTED  PERFORMANCE 


He  offered  me  his  red  leather  chair 
and  said  "Congratulations,  Mr.  Chairman'! 
We  were  in  the  boardroom. 


~rr  -=* 

Or  was  it  The  St.  Regis? 


An  ITT  Sher\ton  Lixi'ry  Hotel 


FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  55TH  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N  Y  10022-TEL  212753.4500,  TELEX  148368,  FAX  2127873447 
FOR  RESERVATIONS  CALL  TOLL  FREE  800 759-7550  OR  YOUR  TRAVEL  SPECIALIST 


Now  Printed  in  New  York 


j  Baker  Affirms  Jai 
j  As  Final  PulloutI 
To  Avert  a  War  ii 


EST'' 


If  you  like  the  Trib 

when  you're 
travelling,  why  not 
get  it  at  home? 

Now  the  International  Herald 
Tribune  offers  same  day 
delivery  in  many  U.S.  eities. 

For  your  daily  international 
briefing  -  with  features  on 
travel,  fashion,  global 
investing  and  much,  much 
more,  eall  us  toll  free: 

1-800-882-2884 


It  keeps 
more  than 
memories 
alive. 


THE  AMERICAN  HEART 

ASSOCIATION 
MEMORIAL  PROGRAM « 


1-800-242-8721 

American  Heart 
Association 


0 


This  space  provided  as  a  public  service. 


the  last  three  seasons,  the  avcraj 
daily  bet  has  been  just  $120  per  pe 
son,  versus  $2 1 0  at  Los  Angeles'  Sa, 
ta  Anita  racetrack  and  $230  at  Ne 
York's  Belmont  Park.  Average  dai 
attendance  has  been  flat, 
10,200.  -MarciaBkh 

Our  nose  didn't  know 

"All  in  all,"  Forbes  concluded  ] 
months  ago,  "the  fertilizer  business 
smelling  considerably  better  than 
has  in  a  decade"  (Dec.  9,  1991). 

What  was  wrong  with  our  nos 
Since  then,  Russia  began  selling  phc 
phate  fertilizer  into  world  markets 
cheap  prices  to  boost  hard  curren 
reserves.  And  India  and  China,  whi< 
together  account  for  roughly  60% 
U.S.  exports  of  diammonium  phc 
phate  (DAP),  a  widely  used  fertilize 
have  been  decentralizing  their  pu 
chasing  apparatuses.  Prices  for  Dj 


irV-  —  ^-^fS^T 
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Chinese  farmer  working  his  field 
Tough  times  for  fertilizer  exports. 


have  tumbled  to  a  25-year  low. 

Plunging  prices  and  the  disruptioi 
in  demand  hammered  the  botto 
lines  of  IMC  Fertilizer  Group  ar 
Freeport-McMoRan  Resource  Par 
ners,  two  big  fertilizer  producers, 
the  December  quarter,  Freeport  lo 
$8  million,  versus  a  $12  million  pro] 
in  the  year-ago  period;  imc's  profi 
declined  83%,  to  $3.9  million.  Boi 
stocks  are  near  their  52 -week  lows. 

The  weakness  has  increased  pre 
sure  on  the  industry  to  consolidate.  1 
January  Freeport  and  IMC  agreed  1 
combine  their  respective  phospha 
fertilizer  businesses.  The  joint  ventu 
should  cut  aggregate  costs  by  at  lea 
$80  million  a  year.  Five  weeks  lat 
Cargill,  the  Minnesota  com  modi 
giant,  agreed  to  buy  Tosco  Corp. 
fertilizer  unit  for  about  $150  millio 

The  market  may  have  bottoms 
But  U.S.  corn  stocks  are  bulging, 
don't  bet  on  a  quick  recovery. 
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You 
Expect 

Full  Service 


OLDE's  full  service  investment  professionals  provide  you  with 
personal  service,  research  and  recommendations  on  stocks  and 
other  investments  designed  to  help  you  achieve  your  financial 
goals.  By  combining  full  service  with  discount  commissions, 
OLDE  has  set  a  new  standard  in  the  brokerage  industry.  Among 
the  top  five  discount  brokers,  OLDE  is  the  only  broker  that  has 
its  own  staff  of  research  analysts  who  provide  free  research. 


If  you're  a  person  who  has  come  to  expect  full  service 
at  any  cost,  you'll  be  happy  to  know  that  with 
OLDE  you  don't  have  to  pay  extra.  You  can 
save  up  to  90%*  on  commissions,  receive  a 
no  annual  fee  IRA  and  take  advantage  of  a  no-fee  cash 
management  account. 


As  a  special  incentive,  transfer  your  brokerage  account  or 
open  an  IRA  and  receive  your  first  stock  trade  commission-free. 
For  a  full  line  of  quality  investments,  premium  services  and  low 
commissions,  call  toll  free  and  ask  for  the  OLDE  office  nearest  you. 


'Based  on  a  November  1992  survey  of  several  leading  brokerage  firms.  Savings  depend  on  the  price-per-share  and  number  of  shares  traded. 


1  800  USA-OLDE 

Reference  code  432 


^OLDE 

America's  Full  Service  Discount  Broker 


Member  NYSE  &  SIPC 


EDITED  BY  THOMAS  JAFFE 


Guru  Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi 
and  his  600-room  Days  Inn 
Half  will  be  the  Heaven  on 
Earth  Inn,  half  a  university 
where  students  will  learn 
how  to  live  happy  lives 


Wheelbarrow  money 

Russia's  papkr  money  is  losing  value 
so  rapidly,  reports  FORBES  contribu- 
tor Vladimir  Kvint,  that  in  late  April 
the  authorities  will  bring  baek  the 
50,000-ruble  note — last  seen  in 
1921,  when  hyperinflation  nearly  de- 
voured the  Bolsheviks.  From  1924 
until  early  1992,  the  biggest  denomi- 
nation was  1 00  rubles.  The  largest  bill 
in  circulation  today  is  the  5,000-ruble 
note,  introduced  late  last  year. 

Lenin  stabilized  prices  only  with 
the  help  of  that  most  bourgeois  of 
metals;  in  1922  he  brought  back  the 
cbervonets,  a  10 -ruble  note  backed  by 
gold  that  was  also  available  as  gold 
coins.   Boris  Yeltsin's  government 


Russia's  50-  and  100-ruble  coins 
Snapped  up  by  collectors  and  hoarders. 


tried  similar  medicine  last  November, 
when  Russia's  central  bank  minted 
50-  and  100-ruble  coins  backed  by 
gold.  But  collectors  and  hoarders 
quickly  snapped  up  these  beautiful 
double-headed-eagle  coins,  and 
they're  not  widely  circulated. 

Kvint,  author  of  the  recently  pub- 
lished book  The  Barefoot  Shoemaker: 
Capitalizing  on  the  New  Russia  (Ar- 
cade Publishing;  $24.95),  predicts 
Russia's  inflation  will  soon  jump  to 
60%  per  month.  "The  only  hope  for 
Russia,"  says  Kvint,  "is  to  introduce  a 
parallel  currency,  backed  by  Russia's 
foreign  trade  revenues." 

-Lawrence  Minard 

Maharishi,  Inc. 

Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi,  the  81- 
year-old  Indian  guru  who  founded 
the  transcendental  meditation  move- 
ment, has  turned  real  estate  mogul.  In 
February  the  World  Plan  Executive 
Council,  the  maharishi's  Nether- 
lands-based nonprofit  group,  paid 


$650,000  in  cash  for  a  16-story,  286- 
room  Days  Inn  in  Detroit.  A  month 
later  the  group  snapped  up  the  31- 
story,  600-room  Days  Inn  in  Hous- 
ton for  over  $2  million,  also  in  cash. 

Plans  call  for  buying  hotels  in  50 
cities  across  the  U.S.  But  not  for  the 
maharishi  to  become  a  hotelier.  The 
Detroit  hotel  will  be  used  as  a  tran- 
scendental meditation  teaching  cen- 
ter, health  education  facility  and  stress 
management  clinic.  Half  of  the  Hous- 
ton hotel  will  operate  as  the  Heaven 
on  Earth  Inn — complete  with  a  res- 
taurant serving  vegetarian  fare.  The 
other  half  will  house  the  Maharishi 
Vedic  University,  where  students  will 
learn  how  to  live  "happy,  healthy  lives 
by  living  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  nature,"  says  a  spokesman  in 
Houston. 

The  maharishi's  organization  al- 
ready has  turned  a  defunct  university 
in  Fairfield,  Iowa  into  the  Maharishi 
International  University,  an  accredit- 
ed liberal  arts  college  with  850  stu- 
dents. The  group  also  has  applied  to 
use  the  Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  in 
Rantoul,  111.,  due  to  close  this  year. 
They  want  to  convert  it  into  a  school 
as  well.  -Claire  Poole 

Rocky  Mountain  buy 

Houston  developer  Gerald  Hines  is 
looking  to  buy  in  Aspen.  In  March 
Hines,  67,  entered  the  bidding  for 
Aspen  Highlands,  one  of  Aspen's  four 
big  resorts.  Rumored  asking  price: 
$20  million. 

The  156-acre  resort,  which  boasts  a 
slope  with  a  3,800-foot  vertical  drop, 
the  biggest  in  North  America,  has  lost 
money  since  1990.  Longtime  owner 
Whipple  Jones,  in  his  80s,  has  put 
little  into  capital  improvements. 


A  $20  million  improvement  pla 
including  replacing  20-year-old  ch; 
lifts,  has  been  proposed  to  the  U. 
Forest  Service.  Hines,  who  alreat 
owns  a  home  in  Aspen,  ranchland 
Snowmass  and  a  1 .3-million-squar 
foot  office  tower  in  Denver,  reports 
ly  is  willing  to  make  the  improv 
ments.  But  in  return,  Hines  is  said 
want  permission  to  build  a  300- ur 
hotel,  or  100  single-family  homes  » 
luxury  condos  at  the  base  of  t! 
mountain.  This  is  sure  to  rile  Aspen 
no-growthers.  -C. 

Sweet  success 

What  is  it  with  sports  stars  and  cai 
dy  bars?  One  of  the  latest  is  the  Scott 
Pippen,  named  for  baskctballer  Sco 
tie  Pippen,  the  Chicago  Bulls'  all-sti 
forward. 

The  chocolate,  caramel  and  peca 
Scottie  Pippen  Bar  is  made  by  MorU 
Candy  Makers,  part  of  Detroit's  pr 
vate,  $30  million  (sales)  MorU 
Group.  It  will  be  sold  primari 
around  Chicago,  where  Pippen  is 
local  hero.  But  there's  a  twist  to  tit 
marketing.  The  Scottie  Pippen  is  als 
being  sold  to  the  area's  schools  an 
fundraising  organizations,  at  a  di) 
counted  price  of  50  cents  apieo 
They  can  resell  the  Scottie  Pippen  ft 


Named  for  Chicago  Bulls'  Scottie  Pippen 
Fundraising  bar. 
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commended  $1  at  retail,  and  keep 
proceeds.  Pippen  is  making  only  a 
dest  sum  from  the  endorsement, 
stly,  he  says,  "It's  to  help  schools 

organizations  raise  hinds. " 
"he  list  of  sports  stars  for  whom 
rley  has  named  candy  bars  in- 
ies  Randall  Cunningham,  quar- 
>ack  of  the  Philadelphia  Eagles, 
Cal  Ripken  Jr.,  the  Baltimore 
oles'  all-star  shortstop.  To  come: 

Howie  and  the  Andretti,  named 
Los  Angeles  Raiders  defensive  end 
wie  Long  and  racing  car  champion 
rio  Andretti.     -Pablo  Galarza 

me  things  never  change 

MEMBER.  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.'s 
ter  Street  Corporate  Recovery 
id  (Forbes,  Apr.  15,  1991))  In 
1-1991  Goldman  decided  to  wind 
m  the  controversial  $783  million 
ets)  fund  after  other  junk  bond 
:stors  complained  that  Water 
:et's  boss,  Mikael  Salovaara,  had 
i  his  position  as  head  of  Gold- 
i's  leveraged  finance  group  to  gain 
infair  advantage  for  Water  Street 
he  restructurings  of  Tonka  Corp. 
Journal  Co. 

alovaara,  now  39,  quit  Goldman 
ate  1991  and  started  a  new  firm, 
ycliff  Partners  Ltd.  Now  Greycliff 
rawing  fire.  Last  July  a  fund  run  by 
ycliff  provided  $35  million  of  fi- 
cing  to  B  E  Holdings,  an  old  Gold- 
l  client  that  makes  mining  equip- 
it.  (Goldman  had  acquired  33%  of 
following  the  1988  leveraged 
out  of  its  subsidiary,  Bucyrus-Erie 
■p.)  In  return,  the  Greycliff  fund 
:ived  notes  that  pay  steep  interest 
s,  ranging  from  16.5%  to  20.5%. 
s  paper,  secured  by  the  company's 
;ts,  also  is  senior  to  b  e's  $171 
[ion  of  existing  junk  bonds. 
-E  Holdings  used  most  of  the 
ney  from  Greycliff 's  fund  to  refi- 
ce  bank  debt.  Now,  just  eight 
nths  later,  B  E  has  announced  that 
on't  be  able  to  pay  the  interest  due 
any  of  its  junk  bond  debt  other 
n  the  securities  owned  by  Grey- 
r's  fund. 

)id  Salovaara  misuse  his  relation- 
)  with  B  E,  dating  back  to  Goldman 
s,  to  gain  a  rate  far  above  the 
-ket  on  the  Greycliff  loan?  Greycliff 
lined  to  comment. 

-Rjva  Atlas  ns 


Fidelity  TUrns  Change 
Into  Opportunity 

Introducing  Fidelity  New  Millennium™  Fund 

Finding  unrecognized  opportunities  during  their  early 
stages  -  and  getting  the  most  out  of  them  -  requires 
knowing  where  to  look  and  investing  before  others 
make  the  same  discoveries. 

Non-Traditional  Stock  Investing 

Fidelity  New  Millennium  Fund  uses  "Change  Analysis," 
an  original  method  of  harvesting  information.  This 

Limited  Availability  to 

Maximize  Potential 

Because  the  number  of  potential 
companies  focused  on  developing 
opportunities  may  be  limited,  New 
Millennium  Fund  ivillseek  to  limit 
its  assets  to  $500  million,  after  which 
UuMbe  closed  to  new  investments. 


It's  Easy  To  Invest  with  Fidelity 

All  it  takes  is  $2,500  to  start  investing  for  the  growth 
potential  you  want.  Or  ask  for  a  free  IRA  fact  kit,  includ- 
ing a  transfer  form,  and  start  your  IRA  with  just  $500. 
Share  price  and  return  will  vary  and  you  may  have  a  gain 
or  loss  when  you  sell  your  shares. 

Visit  a  Fidelity  Investor  Center 
Or  Call  24  Hours 

1-800-544-8888 


approach  employs  a  non- 
traditional  set  of  investment 
criteria  to  seek  unusual 
opportunities  -  undervalued 
companies  with  a  particular 
niche  that  are  well-positioned 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
market  change.  The  fund's 
aggressive  approach  makes  it 
more  appropriate  for  long- 
term  investing. 


Investments 

Common  sense.  Uncommon  results. 


For  more  complete  information  on  New  Millennium  Fund,  including  management  fees,  expenses,  and  the  fund's  3%  sales 
charge,  call  for  a  free  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money.  Fidelity  Distributors  Corporation. 
2r  CODE:  FORB/NMF/041 293 
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"I'M  A  REAL 
STICKLER  ABOUT 
BREAKFAST. 
SO  IF  YOURS 
ISN'T  JUST  RIGHT, 

I'LL  PAY 
FOR  IT  MYSELF." 


We  want  your  breakfast  to  be  perfect  in  every  way  — 
preparation,  presentation,  service  and  timing.  If  everything  isn't 
just  so,  it's  on  us.  Call  your  travel  agent  or  1-800-228-9290. 

© 

Harriott 

HOTELS  RESORTS  •  SUITES 


WE  MAKE  IT  HAPPEN  FOR  YOU; 


istke  Department 

c  Re  "How  about  a  little  restruc- 
ing?"  (Mar.  15).  When  more  than 
%  of  the  planet's  lawyers  are  in  this 
untry,  more  than  a  bit  of  restructur- 
;  is  needed! 
[arvey  J.  Gould 
ce  President 

itional  Handicapped  Assistance 
Program,  Inc. 
'ith  Elgin,  III. 


l:  Check  the  way  lawyers  are  hired 
the  federal  government,  and  you 
1  find  the  system  is  wide  open  to 
oritism,  nepotism,  politicizing, 
.,  because  of  an  exception  to  nor- 
.1  civil  service  procedures. 
[ilton  E.  Ballard 
cson,  Ariz. 

o  deficits  matter? 

l:  Re  "Why  the  deficit  is  the  wrong 
mber"  (Mar.  15).  Deficit  financing 
en  leads  to  wasteful  government 
:nding,  higher  taxes,  inflation, 
de  deficits,  higher  than  expected 
erest  rates,  short-term  business 
nning,  crowding  out  of  private 
)ital  investments,  or  a  combination 
these  factors. 
Iark  Skousen 
Inter  Park,  Fla. 

l:  You  ask.  the  right  question:  What 
mid  the  nation's  overhead  (gov- 
iment)  percentage  be?  Medieval 
fs  knew  what  that  number  was — a 
rd  of  their  crop  went  to  the  lord  for 
Jtection.  Sadly,  our  government 


isn't  as  straightforward  with  us  as 
those  lords  were  with  the  serfs. 
-Daniel  A.  Ogden 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Ettu,Btu? 

Sir:  Domestic  crude  oil  would  not  be 
taxed  under  the  proposed  energy  tax 
(What's  ahead  for  business,  Mar.  15). 
Feedstocks  would  be  exempt.  The 
reason?  Precisely  your  complaint  that 
the  Btu  tax  would  hurt  exports. 
-Michael  Gauldin 
Director  of  Public  Affairs 
Department  of  Energy 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sweet  success 

Sir:  Re  "Sweet-talking  the  board" 
(Mar.  15).  Having  served  Burlington 
Northern  as  a  director  for  seven  years, 
I  share  the  view  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  bn's  board  that  Jerry  Grin- 
stein  is  an  exceptionally  focused  ceo 
and  skilled  railroad  manager. 

Jerry  Grinstein  became  ceo  of  BN 
on  Jan.  1,  1989;  the  high  for  bn's 
stock  that  day  was  23Vs.  As  I  write  on 
Mar.  10,  1993,  the  price  is  52. 
-Ben  F.  Love 
Retired  Cha  irman  and  ceo 
Texas  Commerce  Bancshares,  Inc. 
Houston,  Tex. 

Share  the  spoils 

Sir:  Apparently  you  are  of  the  opinion 
that  Russia  is  the  sole  successor  state 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  ("Bread  at  six  cents  a 
loaf,"  Jan.  4).  The  U.S.S.R.  was  not 
Russian  but  a  union  of  republics 
which  have  become  independent 
states.  The  assets  of  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  shared  by  all  of  them. 
-Michael  Heretz 
Albany,  N.T. 

Differing  returns 

Sir:  The  table  included  in  "The  hu- 
man touch"  (Dec.  21,  1992)  incor- 
rectly lists  the  return  on  assets  of  First 
USA,  Inc.  First  USA  reported  a  return 
on  assets  of  1.11%  for  the  quarter 
ended  Sept.  30, 1992. 
-George  A.  McCane 
Senior  Vice  President 
First  USA,  Inc. 
Dallas,  Tex. 


Bridge  the  gap 

Sir:  Re  "The  true  costs  of  leasing" 
(Feb.  1).  Gap  insurance  is  controver- 
sial until  you  don't  have  it,  and  your 
car  is  stolen  or  totaled,  then  you  owe 
the  full  remaining  lease  payments  mi- 
nus the  insurance  settlement  plus  fees. 
The  best  of  both  worlds  is  to  negoti- 
ate the  dealer's  profit  out  of  the  gap 
insurance  and  take  it. 
-Jack  Manning 
American  Leasing  Corp. 
East  Orange,  N.J. 

How  bizarre 

Sir:  I  don't  know  the  Ted  Wolf  por- 
trayed in  your  Checkpoint  Systems 
story  (Mar.  15).  Ted  wants  us  to  be 
"streamlined,  to  eliminate  the  cum- 
bersome." He  wants  us  to  "show 
emotion  and  have  fun."  Does  that 
sound  bizarre  to  you?  I,  for  one,  sure 
hope  this  bizarre  behavior  continues. 
-Linda  Lilly 

Manager,  Marketing  Support  Group 
Checkpoint  Systems,  Inc. 
Tlmrofare,  N.J. 

Peace  through  combat? 

Sir:  American  troops  based  overseas  is 
not  the  issue  (Fact  and  Comment, 
Mar.  1).  The  will  of  our  democracy  to 
maintain  an  American  version  of 
global  peace  through  global  military 
intervention  is.  We  cannot,  and 
should  not,  attempt  such  a  folly. 
-Kevin  L.  Neuer 
Ola  the,  Kans. 

Earn,  don't  collect 

Sir:  Re  "Serving  is  not  servitude" 
(Mar.  1).  Bravo!  It's  more  noble  to 
earn  a  paycheck  than  to  collect  a 
welfare  check. 
Kimberly  Wilson 
Washington,  D.C. 

A  pip,  but... 

Sir:  Your  article  on  computer  crimes 
was  a  pip  ("The  playground  bullies 
are  learning  how  to  type,"  Dec.  21, 
1992)  but  for  the  crime  you  commit- 
ted. You  noted  your  use  of  a  stolen 
copy  of  MS-DOS  6.0,  with  no  mention 
of  asking  Microsoft's  permission. 
-Jeff  Tupper 
Richmond  Heights,  Mo. 
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When  you're  building  the  world's  most  respected 
personal  computers,  you  don't  have  time  to  waste. 
That's  why  Apple  has  reiied  on  Tandem  online 
systems  since  1986  to  speed  its  Macintosh® 
product  line  from  the  shop  floor  to  the  sales  floor. 


In  fact,  Tandem  online  systems  support  A 
manufacturing  excellence  from  Singapi 
Ireland  to  the  USA.  And,  by  integrating  Tar 
online  materials  planning,  shop-floor  contn 
EDI  solutions,  Apple  is  ensuring  unma 


Tandem  and  the  Tandem  logo  are  trademarks  ol  Tandem  Computers  Incorporated.  Apple  and  Macintosh  are  registered  trademarks  and  PowerBook  is  a  trademark  ol  Apple  Computer.  Inc  ©1993  Tandem  Computers  Incorporated.  I 


t  quality  and  maximizing  production 
hput  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
erBook"  computers.  To  learn  how  we're 
[  for  Apple,  call  800-959-2492,  Ext.  310. 
:over  what  Tandem  can  do  for  your  company. 


^  TANDEM 

Shouldn't  you  be  computing  like  this? 


You  plan  to  write 
the  shortest 
retirement  speech 
in  history 
"Gone  Fishing." 


Your  tomorrows  depend  on  the  future  of  your  long-term  investments.  That's  why  so  many  investors  can  trust 
their  tomorrows  to  Kemper  Mutual  Funds.  They  can  count  on  Kemper  diligence  and  discipline  to  help  provide 
consistent,  long-term  performance.  And  that's  what  you  need  to  start  building  the  tomorrows  you  dream  of  today. 

Call  your  financial  representative  for  information  including  a  prospectus  about  Kemper  Mutual  Funds,  or  call 
Kemper  at  1-800-KFS-8600  ext.  L 


Kern  per 


l  1 

muTuai.  Funas 

i  i 

Were  Building  Tomorrows  Today 


Before  you  invest  in  a  fund,  carefully  read  the  brochure  and  prospectus  containing  more  complete  informanon,  including  management  fees  and 
expenses.  Fund  performance  cannot  be  guaranteed  and  wiU  fluctuate  c 1993  Kemper  Financial  Services.lnc  213770 


'ith  all  thy  getting  get  understanding' 


?act  and  Comment 


Malcolm  S.  Forbes  Jr.,  Editor-in-Chief 


HERE'S  HOW  TO  BAIL  OUT  BELEAGUERED  BORIS 


ris  Yeltsin  has  boldly  put  his  political  life  on  the  line 
establish  democracy  in  Russia.  Particularly  if  Yeltsin 
ceeds  and  old-line  communists  are  thwarted,  Russia 
1  badly  need  economic  help.  The  notion  that  there  is 
le  the  U.S.  can  do  other  than  cheer  Boris  and  hope  for 
:  best  dramatically  displays  the  uninspired  state  of 
lerican  diplomacy. 

Vmerican  officials  should  find  their  inspiration  in  sever- 
xcent  Latin  American  economic  success  stories.  In  a 
tshell:  Countries  need  not  undergo 
mizing  austerity  to  grow  again.  Sen- 
le  policies  can  maximize  the  gain  and 
limize  the  pain. 

rhe  economies  of  Argentina  and 
:xico  were  a  shambles  a  few  short 
rs  ago.  While  the  problems  of  Russia 
infinitely  greater  and  more  conse- 
;ntial,  the  turnaround  principles  em- 
yed  by  Mexico  and  Argentina  are 
)licable  to  the  Big  Bear. 
3oth  Mexico  City  and  Buenos  Aires 
isted  the  traditional  drug  of  currency  devaluation: 
basing  money  exacerbates  inflation.  Mexico  has  been 
htening  the  peso's  ties  to  the  dollar,  and  Argentina 
tricts  money  creation  to  its  holdings  of  gold  and  hard 
eign  currency. 

rhe  two  nations  also  slashed  income  taxes.  As  those 
momies  revived,  their  governments  set  about  sweeping 
ay  other  internal  obstacles  to  private-sector  growth. 
Notice  that  balanced  budgets  were  a  by-product  of 


Reds  put  heat  on  Boris 


pal  goal  leads  governments  to  raise  taxes,  which  harms 
the  economy,  which,  in  turn,  cuts  tax  revenues. 

In  the  case  of  Russia,  rescuing  the  ruble  must  be  the 
first  priority.  Economic  doctors  don't  seem  to  appreciate 
that  there  has  never  been  an  economic  resurrection  with- 
out sound  money.  Russia  could  fix  a  value  for  the  ruble 
and  guarantee  it  with  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
government  assets.  After  all,  the  Kremlin  still  owns  almost 
everything.  We  essentially  followed  the  same  course  two 
centuries  ago  in  strengthening  the  dol- 
lar by  pledging  public  lands. 

Lower  taxes  are  also  a  must,  as  Ger- 
many and  Japan  demonstrated  after 
World  War  II. 

President  Clinton  might  also  urge 
President  Yeltsin  to  take  a  page  from 
China,  which  allows  new  companies  to 
compete  with  state-owned  entities.  As  a 
result,  only  half  of  China's  industrial 
output  today  comes  from  the  govern- 
ment sector. 

The  President  should  also  draw  up  initiatives  expand- 
ing trade  opportunities  between  Russia,  Poland  et  al.  and 
Western  Europe  and  the  U.S. 

Russians  and  other  peoples  once  subject  to  commu- 
nist rule  are  pessimistic  because  most  have  yet  to  taste 
the  fruits  of  freedom.  Yet  these  areas  are  teeming  with 
entrepreneurial  energy.  Gloomy  experts  would  be  as- 
tonished at  how  quickly  broad-based  economic  activity 
would  rise  up  and  flourish  with  time-tested  tax  and 


se  sound  programs.  Making  deficit  reduction  a  princi-     monetary  reforms. 

OMINOUS 


E  U.S.  must  respond  forcefully  to  North  Korea's 
ently  announced  withdrawal  from  the  Nuclear  Non- 
iliferation  Treaty.  Otherwise  the  implications  for 
rid  peace  are  awful.  The  move  sweeps  away  any  pre- 
ise  that  Pyongyang's  nuclear  program  is  anything  but 
lignant.  Former  Secretary  of  State  Lawrence  Eagle- 
rger  declared  last  month  his  belief  that  North  Korea 
:ady  possesses  these  deadly  weapons, 
[f  not  challenged  successfully,  Pyongyang's  irresponsi- 
behavior  will  force  South  Korea  and  Japan  into  a  nuclear 
ns  race.  Other  rogue  states  will  emulate  the  North 
reans.  Proliferation  will  greatly  increase  the  possibility  of 


regional  nuclear  wars,  as  well  as  endless  blackmailing. 

Some  diplomats  comfort  themselves  that  it's  "unthink- 
able" that  the  North  Koreans  would  ever  use  a  nuclear 
arsenal.  But  history  is  pockmarked  with  grisly  episodes  of 
people  and  nations  doing  the  unthinkable. 

Unless  Pyongyang  allows  in-depth  inspections  of  its 
nuclear  facilities,  the  U.S.  should: 

■  Seek  from  the  U.N.  sweeping  economic  sanctions. 

■  Seek  deployment  of  allied  troops  to  South  Korea  to 
underscore  to  the  North  just  how  seriously  the  rest  of  the 
world  takes  its  nuclear  buildup. 

■  Announce  that  we  will  bring  back  the  tactical  nuclear 
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weapons  we  withdrew  from  South  Korea  in  1991  as  a 
peaceful  gesture. 

At  home.  Congress  should  increase  rather  than  cut 
spending  for  an  effective  missile  defense  system  and  then 
offer  to  share  that  technology  with  other  countries. 


Would  China  go  along  with  putting  the  squeeze  c 
North  Korea?  In  March  it  blocked  Security  Coun« 
condemnation  of  North  Korea's  actions.  But  China  can  I 
"persuaded'";  it  does  not  want  to  lose  its  most-favorei 
nation  status  with  the  U.S. 


TRENDSETTING  AMERICA 


South  Korea's  new  president  faces  seeming- 
ly endless  controversy  over  his  appointees. 
The  mayor  of  Seoul,  picked  by  the  president, 
lasted  only  a  w  eek  in  office  after  newspapers 
alleged  he  had  planted  a  garden  without 
getting  proper  zoning  clearances.  The  presi- 
dent's new  health  minister  had  to  be  sacked 
after  she  was  charged  with  making  a  fortune 
from  real  estate  speculation.  The  justice  min- 
ister is  out  after  the  media  made  much  of  the 
fact  that  his  daughter  won  admission  to  a 
hard-to-get-into  Korean  university  by  claim  - 


President  Kim  Young-sam 


ing  U.S.  citizenship  (she  was  born  herd 
Other  ministers  are  under  media  assault. 

Koreans  are  quick  to  make  two  poinl 
These  "revelations"  and  criticisms  wou; 
have  been  unthinkable  a  few  short  yea 
ago;  Korea's  democracy  is  for  real.  And  th 
focus  on  government  officers  would  m 
have  happened  if  Koreans  hadn't  been  hea 
ing  every-  day  how  much  detail  Clinton 
Cabinet  nominees  must  reveal  about  thq 
lives  and  how  the  slightest  of  peccadillcx 
can  derail  a  nomination. 


NO  MORE  COST- 
Experts  are  warning  that  the  federal  agency  that 
guarantees  corporate  pensions  is  headed  for  major 
financial  trouble. 

Congress  should  quickly  enact  two  sensible  reforms. 
One  would  ban  companies  with  underfunded  pensions 
from  promising  bigger  benefits  to  future  retirees.  Uncle 
Sam  ends  up  having  to  make  good  those  promises.  If  a 
company  wants  to  raise  future  payouts,  it  should  be 


FREE  PROMISES 

forced  to  post  adequate  collateral.  Another  sensib 
change  would  be  for  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Co 
poration  to  charge  premiums  based  on  the  condition  oft 
company's  pension  plan,  instead  of  the  current  flat  rate 
Perhaps  the  best  change  would  be  Washington's  ge 
ting  out  of  this  business:  Require  pension  funds  to  t 
insured,  but  let  private  carriers  write  and  price  the  pol 
cies.  That  would  be  the  best  antiabuse  antidote  of  all 


RESTAURANTS— GO,  ,  STOP 

Here  is  the  distilled  wisdom  of  brothers  Bob,  Kip  and  Tim,  and  other  Forbes  eatery  experts  Jeff  Cunningham  and  Tom  Jones. 

you  couldn't  do  any  better  than  this.  Cooking  is  first-rat 


•  Edwardian  Room — The  Plaza,  768  Fifth  Ave.,  at 
59th  St.  (Tel:  546-5310).  There  was  a  time  when  the 
food  here  was  far  less  spectacular  than  the  setting.  No 
more.  Dover  sole  with  asparagus  and  black  truffle  es- 
sence, exquisite — as  is  roast  rack  of  lamb. 

•  Terrace — Trump  Tower,  725  Fifth  Ave.,  at  56th  St. 
(Tel:  319-5341 ).  Not  a  place  for  a  business  discussion  or 
doing  a  deal,  but  to  entertain  your  aunt  or  mother-in-law. 


salads  are  beautiful  and  substantial. 

Tse  Yang— 34  East  5 1st  St.  ( Tel:  688-5447).  Glan 
orous  setting  for  ordinary  food.  For  the  prices,  dine 
should  expect  a  great  deal  more. 

•  Cinquanta — 50  East  50th  St.  (Tel:  759-5050 
Excellent  place  to  escape  the  madding  Midtown  crowc 
Grilled  veal  with  shallots  and  spinach,  superb. 


STRIKEOUT 


Panicked,  cash-str\pped  baseball  owners  are  consider- 
ing sweeping  changes  to  revive  sagging  interest  in  the 
nation's  once  premier  pastime.  Most  of  the  moves  are  ill- 
considered,  hurting  the  game  more  than  helping  it. 

Three  principal  changes  are 
expanded  October  playoffs,  some 
interleague  play  and  splitting 
each  league  into  three  divisions 
from  the  current  two.  The  idea 
is  that  involving  eight  teams  in 
the  playoffs  instead  of  four 
would  generate  more  TV"  view- 
ing interest.  Fans  would  also  pre- 
sumably be  turned  on  by  seeing 
National  League  teams  routinely 
play  American  League  teams  during  the  season. 

Too  bad  baseball  biggies  don't  seem  to  understand  what 
makes  baseball  special .  Interminable  playoffs  a  la  basketball 
would  make  much  of  the  regular  season  meaningless.  The 


purpose  of  the  long  season  is  to  find  out  which  teams  ai 
best.  The  excitement  of  baseball's  winner-take-all  systei 
would  be  further  diluted  by  permitting  "wild-card"  tean 
( those  with  the  best  second-place  records  in  each  league )  i 

  the  postseason  play. 

The  extra  layer  of  playoffs  woul 
lessen  fan  interest.  The  regular  se« 
son  would  become  humdrum.  Dr. 
ferences    between    the  league 
would  disappear  and  so  would  ar 
other  source  of  endless  baseba 
argument.  The  drama  of  a  Worll 
Series     confrontation  betwee 
teams  that  hadn't  played  each  otb 
er  all  year  would  be  gone. 
No  sport  involves  more  skills  or  so  wonderfullv  combine 
both  individual  and  team  effort  as  baseball.  It  shouldn't  b 
beyond  the  capacity  of  even  today's  myopic  movers  i 
baseball-land  to  convey  that  to  todav's  voungsters.  ■ 
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The  9  0th  Anniversary  LeSabre 


Leave  the  sticker  on, 
and  show  everyone  how 
smart  you  are. 

£2^ 


Or  take  it  off, 
and  let  them  think  you 
paid  thousands  more. 


Value.  It's  spelled  out  right  there  in 
black  and  white,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sticker.  The  price  of  the  90th 
Anniversary  Buick  LeSabre.* 

If  you  need  more  proof  of  LeSabre's 
incredible  value,  consider  that  LeSabre 
has  the  highest  resale  value  in  its 
class.**  Then  look  at  the  sticker  again. 

You'll  see  that  this  car  comes  equipped  with  a 
long  list  of  standard  equipment,  including: 
•  3800  V6  engine  •  air  conditioning  •  power 


■===  ..  i 

*>  BUICK 

19  j 

|f  28 

$18,999 

•  ABS  brakes  •  power  windows  and 
door  locks  •  AM-FM  stereo  cassette 

•  DynaRide®  suspension  •  PASS-Key® 
theft-deterrent  system  •  special  90th 
Anniversary  badging. 

The  90th  Anniversary  LeSabre  is  our 
anniversary  gift  to  you.  So  drive  one  home.  Oh, 
about  the  sticker— go  ahead,  take  it  off.  Keep  them 
guessing.  For  more  information,  see  your  Buick 
dealer  today  or  call  1-800-4A-BUICK. 


'MSRP  includes  dealer  prep  and  destination  charge  Tax  and 
license  are  additional  "Information  Iroin  InlelliChoice,  Ioc  s 
1 993  The  Complete  Car  Cosl  Guide 


BUICK 

s-o™ 

ANMI%  ER6ARY 


LeSabre  is  a  registered  trademark  ol  CiM  Corp. 
©1993  GM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved  [  ,* 
Buckle  up,  America!  I  I 
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cus«tom«er-ize\kus-t3-m9-nze'\v/*  1 :  to  make  a  com- 
pany more  responsive  to  its  customers  and  better  able 
to  attract  new  ones  2 :  to  customerize  an  organization's 
information  strategy,  e.g.,  to  extend  systems  capabilities 
to  field  locations  and  other  points  of  customer  contact 
and  support  3:  what  Unisys  Corporation  does  for  a 
growing  roster  of  companies,  and  government  agencies, 
worldwide  syn  see  customer  service,  competitive 

EDGE,  BUSINESS-CRITICAL  SOLUTIONS,  REVENUE  GENERATION 
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cations 

cy«'tom-t«Mor  V'ta-toA  n  :  to  alter,  plan,  or  build  according  to 
individual  specifications  or  needs 
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Unisys  just  added  new 
meaning  to  the  language 

of  business. 

Customerize. 


Nobody  can  accurately  predict 
porate  America's  future.  But 
e  is  one  thing  we  all  know:  For 
organization  to  achieve  its  poten- 

customer  service  must  be  a 
iness  goal. 

That's  why  Unisys  has 
eloped  a  powerful  initiative - 
roMERizE.  This  new  approach 
Dies  businesses  to  offer  customers 
advanced  customer  service  cru- 

in  an  increasingly  competitive 
ironment.  Our  experienced  ser- 
s  professionals  work  with  you  to 


design  an  information  strategy  that 
extends  your  full  capabilities  all  the 
way  to  the  points  of  customer 
contact-where  revenue  is  generated. 

And  with  a  customerized  infor- 
mation flow,  you'll  be  more  responsive 
to  customers  and  better  able  to  meet 
their  needs.  You'll  also  be  more 
strategically  positioned  to  nurture 
customer  loyalty,  generate  new 

UNiSYS 

We  make  it  happen. 


business  and  achieve  major  gains 
within  your  own  organization  in  pro- 
ductivity and  control.  All  of  which 
facilitates  reduced  costs  and  in- 
creased revenues. 

With  decades  of  experience  dedi- 
cated to  helping  our  customers  serve 
their  customers,  Unisys  is  uniquely 
qualified  to  customerize  your  business. 

Call  us  at  1-800-874-8647,  ext.  10, 
for  your  complimentary  customerize 
Information  Kit.  And  ask  how  we  can 
help  put  you  on  the  same  page  as  your 
customer. 


Unisys  Corporation 


customerize  services  are  a  service  mark  of  Unisys  Corporation 


Other  Comments 


Proceed  with  Caution 

Wk'RF.on  the  brink  of  the  first  hyper- 
inflation in  a  nuclear  superpower  in 
history,  and  it  is  profoundly  worri- 
some. The  risks  of  a  political  crisis  are 
high,  and  I  would  argue  that  it's  now 
a  matter  of  national  security  for  the 
Clinton  Administration  to  lead  the 
way  in  providing  real  financial  assis- 
tance to  Russia. 

-Jeffrey  D.  Sa(  \  is,  adviser  to  the  Rus- 
sian government,  New  York  Times 

More  =  Less 

Higher  U.S.  tax  rates,  if  enacted, 
will  soon  yield  less  revenue,  not 
more.  Two-earner  families  will  be- 
come one-earner  families,  executives 
will  take  more  pay  in  the  form  of 
perks  and  pensions,  middle-aged 
men  and  women  will  retire  younger, 
fewer  young  people  will  bother  to 
earn  advanced  degrees  or  risk  starting 
new  businesses,  investors  will  shift 
into  tax  shelters  and  tax-free  bonds, 
corporations  will  get  back  into  debt 
to  minimize  taxable  profits. 

Economic  growth  and  jobs  will 
suffer,  just  as  they  did  when  Canada, 
Germany  and  Japan  imposed  higher 
income  and  sales  tax  rates  in  1990. 


Add  it  all  up,  and  the  President's  tax 
proposals  must  leave  us  with  a  much 
weaker  U.S.  economy  for  years  to 
come,  converting  a  manageable  bud- 
get problem  into  a  full-blown  eco- 
nomic crisis. 

-Alan  Reynolds,  Wall  Street  Journal 


If  we  ate  the  way  nutritionists 
want  us  to  eat,  our  hair  would 
be  falling  out,  our  teeth  would 
be  falling  out,  and  our  skin 
would  be  drying  up. 
-Julia  Child,  chef  and  cookbook 
author,  New  York  Times 

We've  Been  Here  Before 

One  morning  at  a  camp  in  Bosnia  I 
notice  that  grown  men  starve  differ- 
entlv  from  the  way  children  do.  We're 
all  familiar  with  infantile  starvation: 
the  spindly  legs,  the  bloated  bellies, 
the  heads  too  heavy  for  the  neck  to 
carry.  But  past  puberty,  starvation 
takes  a  different  course.  People  come 
to  look  like  sculptures.  The  prisoner 
who  calls  out  to  me,  in  French,  "Mis- 
ter, do  you  have  a  light?"  looks  like 
the  effigy  of  a  medieval  martyr.  You 
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can  see  the  skull  and  cheekbones — hi 
skin  is  transparent.  He's  dying  for 
smoke.  "It's  great  when  you  journa 
ists  visit,"  he  says.  "The  Serbs  let  th 
Red  Cross  give  us  cigarettes." 
-T.D.  Allman,  Vanity  Fair 

Seize  the  Moment 

Too  many  states  in  the  [  Middle  East) 
are  putting  their  resources,  huma 
energies  and  creativity  to  waste  b) 
continuing  to  pursue  conflict, 
those  resources  would  instead  be  dq 
voted  to  investment  in  human  capita 
and  economic  development,  w 
could  be  improving  lives  rather  tha 
ending  them. 

Only  once  [has]  a  peace  treat 
[been]  achieved  between  Israel  an^ 
an  Arab  state,  Egypt.  Since  thet 
Egypt  has  reduced  its  armed  force} 
by  half,  and  there  have  not  been  an 
military  conflicts  between  us.  A  col 
peace  is  better  than  a  hot  war. 

Lost  opportunities  have  carried 
very  heavy  and  painful  price  for  th 
peoples  of  the  Middle  East.  We  havt 
an  historic  opportunity  to  change  th 
situation;  to  create  a  new  and  bette 
future.  I  do  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
missed  opportunity. 
-Gad  Yaacobi,  Ambassador  of  Israel 
to  the  U.N.,  before  the  Southern 
Center  for  International  Studies 

Tell  Abe  Hirschfeld 

A  newspaper  is  a  habit,  an  intimat 
relationship.  It's  one  of  the  few  thing 
from  the  outside  that  people  will  carr 
into  the  bathroom  with  them.  So  tha 
newspaper  has  got  to  be  comfortable 
The  more  it  has  to  reintroduce  itsel 
the  more  its  readers  get  nervous.  Am 
that  is  dangerous. 

-Bill  Kovach,  curator  of  Harvard' 
Nieman  Foundation,  Esquire 

The  Land  of  Make-Believ« 

I  heard  that  an  L.A.  newspaper  one 
put  a  guy  out  on  Melrose  Avenue  U 
ask  passersby,  "How's  your  screen 
play  going?"  Nine  out  of  ten  re 
sponded,  "Almost  finished." 
-Luncheon  at  the  Cafe  Ridiculous, 
by  Alice  Kahn  I 
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51993  J.P  Morgan  &  Co  Incorporated 


If  you  weren't 
the  founder 
of  a  railroad, 
will  you  feel 
comfortable 
at  J.P.  Morgan? 


Yesterday,  it  was  steel  and  railroads.  Today,  it's  biotech  and  microchips.  New  industries. 
New  wealth.  And  as  one  might  suspect,  a  new  type  of  private  banking  client.  The  kind 
looking  to  preserve  and  build  assets  with  creative  investment  opportunities.  Global 
opportunities.  Research-driven  opportunities.  And  yet,  someone  who  sees  a  trusted,  finan- 
cial relationship  as  a  long-term  opportunity.  If  you  have  assets  of  $5  million  or  more,  call 
Richard  B.  Jones  at  (213)  489-9354  or  call  George  W.  Rowe  "■"  |  >  IkM 
at  (415)  954-3200,  J.R  Morgan  California.  Private  Banking  J  K  IVIOI 

New  York.  Wilmington.  Del .  Palm  Beach,  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco.  Brussels,  Frankfurt.  London,  Madrid.  Milan,  Nassau,  Paris,  Geneva,  Zurich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Tokyo 


My  father  had  a  saying,  "Anyone  who 
says  they  never  had  a  chance  never  took 
a  chance."  With  that  in  mind,  my  partner 
and  I  started  The  Sardine  Factory  with 
$960  and  a  cheap  space  up  a  staircase 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks.  All  the 
right  ingredients  for  a  smashing  success. 


yesterday  are  the  mediocre  restaurants 
of  today,  and  they'll  be  out  of  business 
tomorrow  unless  they  keep  changing  and 
keep  evolving  with  their  customers. 

I  think  American  Express  has  the  same 
kind  of  philosophy— they're  going  to  do 
what  it  takes  to  keep  the  seats  filled  here. 


till. 


vVE  BEEN  PREPARED  TO  BAT  My  Lo^ 

(OF  COURSE  A  NICE  SAUCE  ALWAYS  HELPS.) 

m 


We  were  young,  we  worked  hard,  and 
some  nights  we  even  slept  there. 

The  way  I  see  it,  we  haven't  got  a 
choice  but  to  gamble  on  something  new 
and  exciting.  If  you're  in  the  restaurant 
business,  you've  got  to  keep  changing 
with  the  times.  The  great  restaurants  of 


And  I  think  that  overall,  American  Express 
customers  are  by  far  the  higher  profile 
customers  for  fine  dining.  They're  sending 
me  people  who  appreciate  that  I  go  out  on 

a  limb.  After  all,  that's  where  the  fruit  is. 

Ted  Balestreri 
Co-Founder,  The  Sardine  Factory 
Monterey,  California 


NlNC  OMPO  OR 

He  said  he  didn't  get  the  package  Yd  sent  him.  He  said  I  was  a 
scatter-brained,  spaced-out,  good-for-nothing,  totally  reckless, 
untrustworthy,  undependable,  unreliable,  absent-minded 
moron.  So,  I  put  him  on  hold  and  J  C-A.LLED 


They  told  me  the  package  was  delivered  at  9:22  a.m.  and  his 
assistant,  Joan,  signed  for  it.  He  said  he  meant  <Nincompoop> 
in  a  good  way. 


When  you  need  to  know  exactly  when 
your  package  arrived  and  exactly  who 
signed  for  it,  send  it  with  Federal  Express. 
Because  only  Federal  Express  can  tell  you 
where  your  package  is  within  seconds  of 
its  delivery.  Not  days.  Not  hours.  Seconds. 


Our  Most  Important  Package  Is  Yours: 


No  other  company  offers  such  a  sophisti- 
cated tracking  system.  Not  UPS.  Not 
DHL.  Nobody.  So  call  800-238-5355  and 
send  your  next  package  with  Federal 
Express.  Or  risk  the  chance  of  really  being 
called  a  nincompoop. 


<  I'W.l  K-dcr.il  Exprcvt  Corpor.itio 


Commentary 

n  events  at  home  and  abroad 


iy  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Publisher 


WE  SHOULD  SUPPORT  YELTSIN— AND  OPPOSE  COMMUNISM 


HE  MOST  SPECIOUS  arguments  heard  about  the  problems 
eing  the  new  Russian  republie  are  that  Boris  Yeltsin,  as 
;  calls  for  a  national  ballot  to  secure  democratic  princi- 
es  and  a  free -market  system,  is  "subverting  the  consti- 
ition";  that  he  is  "acting  undemocratically"  because  he 
fuses  to  accept  the  dictates  of  the  Congress  of  People's 
eputies;  and  that  we  must  stay  neutral. 
Nonsense.  Boris  Yeltsin  was  elected  president  in  the 
lly  free  election  the  Russian  people  have  ever  experi- 
lced,  and  his  repudiation  of  communism,  socialist  eco- 
)mics  and  the  Soviet  repressions  and  crimes  of  over  70 
fars  was  crystal  clear  to  the  voters. 
|  The  Soviet  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  was  "elected" 
1990,  when  there  was  a  Soviet  Union  and  communist 
ominees  dominated  the  vast  majority  of  districts.  As 
:ltsin  said,  "The  Congress  is  not  the  state;  it's  not 
ssia."  Those  large  majorities  that  consistently  vote 
ainst  his  reforms  are  hard-line  communists  who  do 
aything  possible  to  block  real  reform  in  Russia.  West- 
n  Kremlinologists  say  that  the  "dispute  must  not  be 
lved  by  any  unilateral  action  taken  by  Mr.  Yeltsin."  This 
J)urse  would  condemn  Russia  to  a  return  to  communism. 
The  so-called  parliament  is  refusing  to  allow  the  Rus- 
m  people  to  choose  the  kind  of  government  they  want: 
d-style  communism  or  democracy,  committed  to  free- 
arket  economics  and  personal  freedom.  President  Yel- 
n  has  taken  the  bold  action  of  calling  for  an  April  25 
ferendum  to  let  all  the  people  choose.  What  could  be 
ore  democratic  than  that? 

President  Clinton  and  most  of  his  recent  predecessors 


a 


are  correct  in  saying  that  we  have  an  enormous  stake  in 
Mr.  Yeltsin's  success.  He  offers  the  best  and  only  hope  of 
Russia's  permanently  achieving  individual  freedom  for  all 
its  people  and  adopting  an  economic  system  that  both 
requires  and  cherishes  freedom.  Many  of  the  other  former 
Soviet  republics,  as  well  as  Hungary,  Poland,  the  Czech 
Republic,  Slovakia  and  the  former  East  Germany,  have 
made  great  progress  toward  that  goal.  There  is  little 
support  for  a  return  to  Stalinism  and  communist  econom- 
ics in  those  countries  or  Russia.  But  the  last  vestige  of 
communism,  the  Russian  parliament,  is  blocking  the  full 
achievement  of  freedom — freedom  which  could  finally 
see  an  end  to  the  long  suffering  of  the  Russian  people  and 
mark  the  end  of  the  constant  military  threat  of  cold  war. 
The  communist-dominated  Congress  tells  us  all  about 
itself  in  refusing  to  let  the  people  decide.  That  is  how  the 
Bolsheviks  originally  came  to  power,  and  that  is  the 
Congress'  prescription  for  taking  power  back. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  old  rule  that  "we 
should  not  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another 
country"  should  be  scrapped  in  favor  of  supporting  Mr. 
Yeltsin  100%  as  he  struggles  to  block  a  return  to  commu- 
nism. There  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  any  halfway 
compromise  possible  between  communism  and  freedom. 
If  we  stand  by  helplessly — and  "diplomatically  correct- 
ly"— on  the  sidelines  of  such  a  struggle,  we  risk  a  return 
to  the  unhappy  Cold  War  days.  As  Mr.  Nixon  so  percep- 
tively said,  we  should  be  anticommunist  and  pro- Russian. 
President  Clinton  is  to  be  commended  for  supporting 
President  Yeltsin  so  promptly  and  correcdy. 


NORTH  KOREA  AND  NUCLEAR  ARMS 


drth  Korea  showed  its  true  colors  again  in  March 
len  it  repudiated  its  earlier  promises  to  permit  full 
ispection  of  its  nuclear  sites  by  the  International  Atomic 
hergy  Agency's  inspectors  and  then  announced  its  with- 
awal  from  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  South 
)rea  and  most  of  our  intelligence  analysts  have  long  felt 
iat  North  Korea  has  been  making  every  effort  to  secure 
clear  weapons,  and  its  recent  actions  offer  full  and 
•rrifying  confirmation  of  this.  Worse,  there  are  increas- 
indications  that  North  Korea  either  has  or  shortly  will 
ve  at  least  a  crude  nuclear  weapon.  Even  crude  nuclear 
apons  can  do  untold  damage. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  folly  for  us,  in 


the  name  of  budget  reductions,  to  consider  further  re- 
ductions in  our  forces  in  South  Korea. 

Most  South  Koreans  want  us  to  stay,  and  we  should. 
The  case  for  keeping  South  Korea  free  and  not  encour- 
aging North  Korea  to  believe  it  can  successfully  attack  is 
even  stronger  than  it  was  in  1950;  at  that  time  North 
Korea  did  not  have  nuclear  weapons,  nor  was  it  close  to 
getting  them. 

Thus  far,  President  Clinton  has  been  saying  the  right 
things  about  our  stake  in  South  Korea's  freedom.  If  he 
has  plans  for  further  reductions  in  our  military  strength 
there,  he  should  promptly  abandon  them  on  the  uncon- 
testable grounds  that  conditions  have  changed.  ass 
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MORE  COMFORT.  MORE  FREE  TRAVEL  WHAT  MORE  COULD  YOU  ASK  FOR? 


BUS 


NESS 
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Continental's 
BusinessFirst.  Enjoy 
First  Class  comfort  for  a  Business  Class  fare.  Electronic  sleeper 
seats  with  up  to  38%  more  legroom  than  other  major  airlines' 
Business  Class.  In-seat  personal  entertainment  systems.  Fine 
dining  and  the  option  to  eat  when  you  want.  All  this  while  you're 
earning  free  travel  faster  with  OnePassSM  and  the  American 
Express  Membership  Miles  program.  You  can't  ask  for  more. 

As  a  Continental  OnePass  member,  you'll  always  receive 
a  25%  Business  Class  bonus,  in  addition  to  your  regular 
miles,  for  flying  BusinessFirst.  And  until  May  31,  you'll 
receive  even  more  mileage.  An  extra  6,000  miles  on  round- 
trip  flights  to  three  of  our  newest  BusinessFirst 


destinations.  Frankfurt,  Madrid  and  Munich. 

And  if  you  are  enrolled  in  the  Membership  Miles  program 
from  American  Express,  you'll  earn  a  mile  for  every  dollar 
you  charge  with  the  Card.  You  can  then  transfer  these  miles 
into  Continental's  OnePass  Program  and  earn  OnePass  awards 
that  much  faster. 

So  next  time  you  fly  to  Europe,  fly  Continental's 
BusinessFirst  and  "Put  it  on  the  Card."  Youll  be  amazed  at 
how  quickly  the  miles-and  the  rewards-add  up. 

Just  call  your  travel  professional  or  Continental  today  at 
1-800-231-0856  for  more  details. 

Continental  and  American  Express.  With  a  rewarding 
combination  like  this,  who  could  ask  for  more? 
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limit  it. 


Continental 

One  Airline  Can  Make  A  Difference." 


BusinessFirst  is  available  to  Frankfurt.  London,  Madrid,  Munich  and  Paris;  and  by  mid-1993  to  Tokyo  and  the  South  Pacific. 


EDITED  BY  HOWARD  BANKS 


Many  ways  to  look  at 1 

Headline  writers  usually  concentrate  on 
merchandise  trade,  which  makes  things  look 
apocalyptic.  The  U.S.  ended  1992  with  a  $99 
billion  deficit,  up  from  $77  billion  at  the  end 
of  1991. 

U.S.  exports,  however,  continued  to  grow 
by  over  6%  (to  $450  billion),  which  is  remark- 
able given  Europe's  recession  and  slow 
growth  in  Japan.  The  problem,  as  one  interna- 
tional trade  economist  remarked,  is  the  U.S.' 
propensity  to  import — which  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  industrialized  country. 
Imports  in  1992  grew  by  almost  9%,  to 
$544  billion. 

The  problem  areas  don't  change.  Besides 
oil  imports  ($52  billion)  and  industrial  materials 


r.S.  trade 

(a  $28  billion  deficit),  autos  and  parts  is  the 
poor  performer,  with  a  $43.6  billion  deficit, 
despite  the  U.S.'  exports  of  autos  and  parts 
having  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  decade. 
But  in  capital  equipment  the  U.S.  has  a  $43 
billion  surplus,  up  from  $10  billion  in  1986. 

The  gap  in  goods  trade  continued  to  widen 
in  January,  and  this  trend  will  most  likely  contin- 
ue until  growth  picks  up  in  Europe  and  Japan. 

There  is,  however,  no  such  gloom  in  the 
service  sector,  which  ran  a  $69  billion  surplus  in 
1992.  That's  up  from  just  over  $11  billion 
surplus  as  recently  as  1986.  The  winners  here  are 
U.S.  banking  and  financial  services,  and  (for 
all  their  moaning)  U.S.  airlines  such  as  United, 
American  and  Delta. 


Why  trade  will  become  even 

By  a  measure  economists  call  trade  intensi- 
ty, for  the  first  time  ever  trade  became  as  impor- 
tant to  the  U.S.  economy  in  1992  as  it  is  to 
Japan  and  the  European  Community.  Trade 
intensity  is  the  sum  of  trade  in  goods  and 
services  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  gross  do- 
mestic product.  Last  year,  points  out  C.  Fred 
Bergsten,  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Economics  in  Washington,  U.S.  trade 
intensity  hit  25%,  identical  to  Japan's  and  also 
the  EC's  when  trade  among  the  member  states 
is  excluded.  "For  the  U.S.,  trade  intensity  has 
doubled  in  the  last  20  years,"  he  says. 

Also,  says  Bergsten,  the  share  taken  by  trade 
in  the  other  major  industrialized  countries  has 
been  more  or  less  static  for  some  years,  where- 
as in  the  U.S.  it  is  still  growing  strongly. 


more  important 

The  prospect  is  that  trade  will  steadily  be- 
come even  more  important  to  the  U.S.  econo- 
my. U.S.  cost  competitiveness  is,  if  anything, 
increasing.  And  trade  with  Mexico  and  Canada 
should  grow  even  faster  once  the  free  trade 
agreement  is  ratified.  Moreover,  only  10%  of 
U.S.  companies  export  directly,  and  fewer 
than  3%  export  to  more  than  five  countries. 

There's  another  reason  to  expect  U.S  trade 
intensity  to  increase.  To  a  greater  extent  than  in 
other  industrial  countries,  U.S.  multinational 
firms  ship  parts  and  semifinished  products  back 
and  forth  around  the  world  to  take  advantage 
of  local  efficiencies. This  may  already  amount  to 
well  over  20%  of  U.S.  trade  in  goods,  says 
James  C.  Cruse,  an  international  economist 
with  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank. 


But  beware  the  Washington  wobbles 


Many  trade  observers  are,  however,  grow- 
ing edgy  at  the  number  of  trade  policy  inconsis- 
tencies from  the  Clinton  Administration. 

First  it  bashed  Europe's  Airbus,  until  U.S. 
companies  such  as  GE  pointed  out  they  supply 
large  numbers  of  engines  to  Airbus.  Then  it 
tried  to  block  British  Airways'  taking  a  stake  in 
USAir,  until  it  became  apparent  that  what  was 
proposed  was  well  within  legal  limits  for  airlines. 

Now  the  Administration  hints  it  will  impose 
more  and  more  rigid  market  share  requirements 
on  Japan.  But  in  microelectronics,  the  proto- 
type for  this  kind  of  trade  ploy,  in  mid-March 
the  Clintonites  were  let  off  having  to  impose 
sanctions  on  Japan.  Through  a  statistical  quirk, 
U.S.  chipmakers  gained  a  surprising  20.2%  of 
Japan's  market  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1992, 
just  above  the  20%  benchmark.  Reason:  A 
sharp  downturn  in  demand  for  chips  hit  Japa- 


nese chip  suppliers  disproportionately. 

Perhaps  the  oddest  inconsistency  involves 
the  Ex-Im  Bank.  Here  the  Administration  pro- 
poses cutting  its  budget,  starting  in  fiscal 
1996.  From  a  steady  $750  million  a  year  from 
fiscal  1993  through  fiscal  1995,  U.S.  govern- 
ment export  support  is  to  be  cut  to  $630  million 
to  $660  million  a  year  for  the  next  three  years. 

Given  the  emphasis  on  job  creation  and 
exports'  growing  importance  in  providing 
good,  high-paying  jobs,  this  is  poor  policy, 
says  Paula  Stern,  who  directed  a  new  study  on 
trade  for  the  Competitiveness  Policy  Council 
(which  is  backed  by  Congress  but  independent- 
minded).  Stern  is  also  concerned  that  the  U.S. 
is  hurting  U.S.  exports  by  retaining  outdated 
controls  on  U.S.  exports  that  were  designed  to 
prevent  the  former  Soviet  Union  from  getting 
its  hands  on  U.S.  high  technology.  H 
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The  index  of  leading  indicators  had  an  anemic  0.1%  rise  in 
January,  following  a  strong  rise  in  December.  Financial 
consultants  Griggs  &  Santow  forecast  that  this  index  will 
show  a  rise  of  only  0.2%  for  February.  More  bad  news  may 
also  be  imminent  on  the  inflation  front.  The  all-commod 
fry  producer  price  index  rose  a  comfortingly  low  1.9% 
between  February  1992  and  February  1993,  but  Georgian 
>  State  University's  Economic  Forecasting  Genter  expects) 
higher  commodity  prices  in  March,  which  could  signal  a 
brief  uptick  in  the  inflation  rate. 


Other  key  rates 

Source 

Status 

Prime  rate 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

6.0% 

Auto  sales  year  to  date  vs  1992' 

Ward's  Automotive 

0.7% 

Index  of  leading  indicators  lan  vs  Dec 

Dept  of  Commerce 

0.1% 

Trade  balance  12  months  ended  Dec  1992 

Dept  of  Commerce 

-$84bil 

All-commodity  producer  price  index  Feb  vs  Jan2 

Dept  of  Labor 

0.2% 

GDP  4th  quarter  vs  3rd — annualized  growth 

Dept  of  Commerce 

4.8% 

M2  (3-month  change) — annualized  growth3 

Federal  Reserve 

-0.7% 

93 


1  U.S. -based  manufacturers,  excludes  imports,  as  of  3/10/93. 2  Wholesale  goods. 3  Includes  Ml 
(public  currency  and  checking  deposits)  plus  savings  accounts  and  money  market  funds. 


Index  components 


Services    •   Total  index 


Inventories     •   New  orders 


The  Forbes  Index  is  a  measure  of  U.S.  economic 
activity  composed  of  8  equally  weighted  elements:  The 
cost  of  services  relative  to  all  consumer  prices,  the  level 
of  new  orders  for  durable  goods  compared  with 
manufacturers'  inventories,  total  industrial  production, 
new  housing  starts,  personal  income,  new  claims  for 
unemployment  compensation,  total  retail  sales,  total 
consumer  installment  credit. 

To  measure  these  8  elements,  Forbes  monitors  10 
series  of  U.S.  government  data.  The  last  14  months' 
data  for  each  series  are  presented  below. 
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Industrial  production  index  (1987=100) 
seasonally  adjusted  (Federal  Reserve) 


160 


Consumer  price  indexes  (1982-84  average=100) 
all  urban  consumers,  unadjusted  (Dept  of  Labor) 


New  housing  starts  (thousands)  privately  owned, 
unadjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 


270 


Manufacturers'  new  orders  and  inventories 

($billions),  seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 
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3100 


iNriilll 

Personal  income  ($billions)  wage  and  salary 
disbursements,  seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 


550 


475 


New  unemployment  claims  average  for  month 
(thousands),  seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Labor) 


172 


162 


152 


142 
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Retail  sales  ($billions), 

seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 


740 


710 


Consumer  installment  credit  (Sbillions)  total, 
seasonally  adjusted  (Federal  Reserve) 
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The  automatic  Da  Vinci® 


chronograph  by  IWC. 


With  perpetual  calendar 
and  moon  phase  display. 
We  won't  need  to  change 


a  word  of  this  ad  until  2100. 


$21,995  */18  carat  yellow  gold 
*Manufacturers  suggested  retail  price 

A  thousand  years  from  now,  we  will  still  no 
doubt  be  measuring  and  planning  our  time  with 
the  same  down-to-the-second  precision  we 
know  today.  But  it  seems  unlikely  that  we  will 
be  able  to  slow  time  down,  let  alone  stop  it 
completely.  We  believe  a  watch  should  take  fac- 
tors such  as  these  into  consideration  and  move 
with  the  times.  Which  effectively  means  an  eter- 
nity. These  relatively  high  aspirations  led  us  to 
create  one  of  the  most  complex  mechanical 
wristwatches  the  world  has  ever  seen:  the  Da 
Vinci  automatic  chronograph  with  perpetual 
calendar  and  moon  phase  display. 
The  Da  Vinci  shows  the  exact  time  in  seconds, 
minutes  and  hours,  and  has  a  chronograph 
accurate  to     of  a  second.  Various  windows  and 
displays  show  the  current  phase  of  the  moon, 
the  date,  the  day-of-the-week,  the  month,  the 
year  and  the  century.  It  "knows"  precisely 
whether  a  month  has  28,  29,  30  or  3 1  days  and 
displays  the  correct  date  even  in  leap  years.  This 
timepiece  will  continue  to  do  so  unerringly  until 
the  year  2 1 00.  For  then,  according  to  the  calen- 
dar devised  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  a  leap  year 
will  be  omitted.  Which  is  why  Da  Vinci  owners 
should  make  an  appointment  with  their  watch- 
makers, to  make  the  tiny  adjustment  necessary. 
With  the  best  will  in  the  world,  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  we  can  do  to  change  that. 


For  further  information  and  a  complete  catalogue  on  all  IWC  masterpieces 
please  call  1-800-432-9330 


What  do  Rubin,  McLarty,  Altman,  Brown,  O'Leary  and  a  few  other  rich 
people  have  in  common?  A  tax  break  not  available  to  ordinary  folk. 

Easing  the  way 


By  Janet  Novack 

Tl  ianks  TO  A  nice  tax  loophole,  well- 
heeled  business  people  can  accept 
high  -level  government  jobs  with  min- 
imal pain  to  their  net  worth.  The 
loophole,  introduced  in  1989  by  the 
Bush  Administration,  allows  govern- 
ment officials  to  defer,  and  in  some 
cases  avoid,  capital  gains  taxes  on 
assets  they  have  to  sell  to  avoid  con- 
flicts of  interest.  As  an  unintended 
side  benefit  it  permits  them  to  diversi- 
fy their  portfolios  without  serious  tax 
consequences. 

The  funds  raised  must  be  reinvest- 
ed in  Treasury  bonds  or  in  open- 
ended  diversified  mutual  funds — 
which,  since  there  are  more  than 
3,000  such  mutual  funds  around,  is 
hardly  onerous.  Here's  the  candy: 
Any  capital  gains  realized  on  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  original  assets  aren't 
taxed  until  the  sale  of  the  replacement 
assets.  If  the  official  holds  on  to  these 
replacement  assets  until  death,  then 
the  deferred  gains  escape  taxation — 
just  as  they  would  if  they'd  never  been 
realized.  The  official's  heirs  get  to 
"step  up"  the  replacement  assets  to 
their  market  value  at  death. 

For  someone  who  might  want  to 
diversify  holdings  acquired  years  ago 
at  a  minimal  cost,  this  is  a  real  lollipop. 

Robert  E.  Rubin,  director  of  Clin- 
ton's National  Economic  Council 
and  former  cochairman  of  the  Gold- 
man Sachs  Group,  is  the  richest  mem- 
ber of  the  Administration.  (His  1992 
income  was  at  least  $30  million.)  He 


appears  to  be  making  extensive  use  of 
the  tax  break.  His  Certificate  of  Dives- 
titure from  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  entitles  him  to  defer  gains  from 
38  partnerships  (including  his  Gold- 
man Sachs  Group  partnership)  and 
two  stock  holdings. 

At  least  part  of  Rubin's  interest  in 
Goldman,  Sachs  was  turned  into  an 
interest- bearing  note  from  Goldman, 
making  that  part  ineligible  for  favor- 
able tax  treatment.  But  his  tax  deferral 
on  the  sale  of  many  of  the  partnerships 
could  come  to  millions  of  dollars. 
"I've  obviously  given  up  a  lot  to  do 
this  job,"  Rubin  told  the  Washington 
Post,  neglecting  to  add  that  the  tax 
break  considerably  lessens  the  pain — 
if  pain  there  be  in  gaining  the  prestige 
and  contacts  that  go  with  high-level 
Washington  jobs.  Rubin  confirms 
through  an  aide  that  he  is  eligible  to 
defer  a  substantial  amount  of  tax. 

Thomas  F.  (Mack)  McLarty  III, 
White  House  Chief  of  Staff  and  for- 
mer chairman  of  Arkla  Inc.,  didn't  use 
the  break  to  shelter  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  his  Arkla  stock  but  did  for  the 
sale  of  more  than  $2  million  in  assets, 
mainly  stock  in  First  Commercial 
Corp.,  Arkansas'  largest  bank. 

Roger  C.  Altman,  Deputy  Treasury 
Secretary  and  former  vice  chairman  of 
the  Blackstone  Group,  the  invest- 
ment banking  firm,  has  sheltered 
more  than  $200,000  in  gains  from 
the  sale  of  stock  in  MNC  Financial,  San 
Juan  Basin  Royalty  Trust,  Snyder  Oil 


H 


Corp.  and  two  limited  partnership 

Ronald  H.  Brown,  Commerce  Se 
retary  and  a  former  lawyer/lobbyi 
and  chairman  of  the  Democratic  N  : 
tional  Committee,  used  the  provisic 
to  sell  his  share  (valued  at  $250,0( 
to  $500,000)  of  a  Washington  fir 
that  has  a  very  lucrative  pension  mai 
agement  contract  with  the  District 
Columbia. 

Hazel  R.  O'Leary,  Energy  Seer  m 
tary,  is  seeking  a  certificate  to  shelt 
gains  from  the  sale  of  $400,000 
$950,000  worth  of  stock  in  Northe 
States  Power  Co.  (her  former  en 
ployer)  and  aes  Corp.,  csx  Corp 
General  Electric,  Sonat,  Schlur 
berger  Ltd.  and  Texaco. 

Or  take  William  H.  Bowen,  tl 
retired  chairman  of  First  Commerci 
It  is  rumored  Clinton  wants  to  t; 
Bowen  for  the  chairmanship  of  tl 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp 

Banker  Bowen  holds  $13  millic 
worth  of  stock  in  $3  billion  (assel 
First  Commercial  acquired  over  tl 
last  22  years.  Most  of  the  $13  millic 
represents  gains.  Bowen,  69,  says 
was  planning  on  holding  the  sto 
and  passing  it  on  to  his  heirs.  But  no 
if  he  gets  the  fdic  job,  he  will  pass  oi 
more  diversified  bundle  of  assets. 

The  theory  behind  the  tax  bre 
was  that  there  shouldn't  be  a 
penalty  for  government  service.  F; 
enough,  but  a  tax  break  is  still  a  t 
break,  and  this  one's  only  for 
politically  favored  few. 


LEFT  TO  RIGHT: 
Robert  E.  Rubin, 
Thomas  F.  McLart  i 
III,  Roger  C.Alt- 
man,  Ronald  H. 
Brown,  Hazel  R. 
O'Leary 
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\/hen  is  a  pay  freeze  not  a  pay  freeze?  When  it  applies  to 
he  2.1  million  federal  civilian,  nonpostal  workers. 

Antifreeze 


jy  Janet  Novack 

if  this  is  a  sample  of  the  way  Presi- 
dent Clinton  plans  on  cutting  govern- 
ment spending,  it's  hard  to  see  how 
rie  federal  deficit  is  going  to  shrink, 
i  President  Clinton  has  announced  a 
hy  freeze  for  federal  workers  for  fiscal 
M94.  Some  freeze.  Forbes  estimates 
iiat  about  60%  of  U.S.  bureaucrats 
till  get  a  raise  next  year  anyway, 
j  How  so?  Well,  civil  service  pay  in- 
leases  come  in  many  dif- 


stead,  those  not  at  the  top  of  their  pay 
scale  get  "merit"  raises,  which  look 
suspiciously  like  steps,  only  more  gen- 
erous. Getting  a  merit  raise  depends 
on  being  rated  in  one  of  the  top  three 
of  five  performance  categories.  Sur 
prise:  99.8%  of  middle  managers  are 
rated  meritorious,  while  the  percent- 
age given  the  top  "•outstanding'1  rat- 
ing (which  entitles  them  to  a  full 
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rent  forms  and  the  Presi- 
mt's  axe  will  hit  just  two 
f  them. 

He  proposes  to  eliminate 
e  across-the-board  in- 
ease,  2.2%  for  fiscal  1994, 
at  is  intended  to  keep 
iblic  sector  pay  growing 

I  line  with  pay  in  the  pri- 
te  sector.  (On  this  item, 
deral  workers  got  3.7% 
ross- the -board  this  Janu- 
y,  following  4.2%  in  fiscal 
>92.)  The  President 
xild  also  delay  until  1 995 
pecial  "locality"  pay  hike 
r  federal  workers  in  high- 
ige  areas. 

iHowever,  the  Clinton 
oposal  doesn't  touch  the 
st  of  bureaucracy's  can 
es.  Intact  are  the  raises  for 
omotions  and  the  almost 
Itomatic  "step"  and 
nerit"  increases  federal 
brkcrs  get  for  surviving 
!!i  the  job.  These  increases 

II  continue. 

Look  at  fiscal  1992  to  see  how  it 
)rks.  That  year  315,000  civil  ser- 
nts  were  promoted,  getting  raises  of 
i  or  more.  Another  760,000  got 
bund  3%  in  virtually  automatic  step 
Ises,  which  arc  paid  every  one,  two 
three  years,  depending  on  where 
orkers  sit  on  the  pay  scale. 
The  160,000  federal  middle  man- 
ers  (paid  $47,920  to  $86,589) 
n't  get  step  increases  anymore.  In- 


Bureaucrats'  sweet  deal 

Workers'  average  annual  pay 
$40,000 


Managerial  and  professional 


Federal  civilian 


Technical,  sales  and 
administrative  support 


Production  and 
nonsupervisory 


'83      '84      '85      '86      '87      '88      '89      '90      '91  '92 

Sources:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  Office  of  Personnel  Management 

The  average  federal  civilian  worker  earns  much  more  than 
the  average  private  sector  technical,  sales,  administrative 
or  production  worker  and  not  much  less  than  the  average 
private  sector  manager  or  professional.  Nevertheless,  half 
the  federal  work  force  is  technical,  clerical  and  blue  collar. 
The  federal  pay  shown  here  is  actually  understated;  it  does 
not  include  overtime  or  bonuses. 


annual  step  increase)  has  jumped  to 
35%,  from  18%  in  1981. 

Result:  Federal  civilian  base  pay 
rose  6%  in  1992,  twice  as  fast  as  in  the 
private  sector. 

Oh  yes.  As  for  Clinton's  ban  on  pay 
hikes  for  workers  in  high -cost  areas, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  al- 
ready endorsed  preserving  at  least 
some  locality  pay  hikes,  which  were 
expected  to  add  about  3.2%  to  the 
1994  federal  payroll. 


Nor  does  the  Clinton  freeze  cover 
any  one-time  awards  or  bonuses  paid 
for  superior  performance.  In  1991 
(the  latest  year  for  which  details  are 
available),  694,000  workers  earned 
performance  bonuses  averaging 
$708,  up  from  427,000  workers 
in  1987. 

Federal  employees  and  their  union 
leaders  argue  that  they  deserve  all  this 
and  more.  Using  mislead - 
~ ~ — —  ing  pay  "comparability" 
surveys,  they  claim  to  be 
paid  an  average  of  30%  less 
than  private  workers.  The 
chart  shows  this  to  be- 
wrong.  Even  if  federal 
workers  are  compared  only 
with  private  sector  profes- 
sionals and  managers 
(many  more  of  whom  have 
college  degrees),  the  gap  is 
only  8.5%. 

Bureaucrats  also  typically 
get  better  pensions,  sick 
leave  and  vacations  (for  ex- 
ample, 20  paid  vacation 
days  a  year  after  three  years, 
versus  an  average  of  1 1  in 
private  medium  and  large 
firms). 

The  best  indication  that 
the  government  is  paying 
competitive  market  rates? 
Low  job  turnover.  Despite 
their  complaining,  less  than 
3%  of  federal  workers  quit 
in  1992  before  retirement 
age.  And  (unless  they  work  for  the 
Defense  Department)  not  for  them  is 
the  job  angst  that  today  infects  so 
many  private  sector  employees:  Un- 
less caught  doing  something  particu- 
larly wicked,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
a  civil  servant  to  get  fired.  No  wonder 
Patricia  Watkins  Lattimore,  acting  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement, expects  zero  effect  from  the 
Clinton  freeze  on  the  government's 
ability  to  staff  its  jobs.  OH 
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Having  won  major  battles  at  home, 
U.S.  institutional  investors  are 
now  taking  their  show  on  the  road. 

"Such  self- 
importance 


By  Richard  C.  Morais 

Ai   Siemens'  annual  meeting  in 
March,  the  supervisory  chairman, 
Heribald  N&rger,  silenced  a  critic  pre 
senting  a   "one  share,  one  vote" 
amendment    to    Siemens  bylaws. 

gcr  simply  pulled  the  plug  on  the 
mu  n  »ph(  me. 

To  this  and  other  equally  inconve 
nient  shareholder  questions,  Narger 
snapped:  "These  questions  are  a 
w  asie  oi  the  I  •<  >ard's  time,  an  abuse  oJ 

shareholder  privileges.  Such  sell  im 

portance.  The  b(  >ard  refuses  to  answer 
such  questions." 

"Smiriri,  "  shouted  one  outraged 
shareholder.  Roughly  translated: 
"This  stinks." 

Welcome  to  Cicrman  style  corpo- 
rate governance,  w  here  a  self-serving 
management  elite  routinely  inns 
roughshod  <  >ver  its  outside  share  Ik  >ld 
ers.  Bui  the  Narger  style  is  meeting 
real  opposition.  I  f.S.  institutional  in 
vestors,  their  victories  over  Sears,  cm 
and  [BM  still  fresh,  are  mi  iving  their 

b(  >ardr<  ><  »m  tactics  tot.  rermany. 

"We  intend  to  be  acme  abroad, 11 
Says  lose  Aran,  principal  investment 

officer  oi  the  $72  billion  California 
Public  Employees'  Retirement  Sys- 
tem. "We'll  Support  any  shareholder 
trying  to  improve  the  rights  of  <  nitside 
shareholders." 

U.S.  investors  own  roughly  $250 
billion  m  foreign  equities.  According 
to  a  survey  by  the  Investor  Responsi 
bilitv  Research  (  enter,  the  U.S.  in- 
vestors are  ready  to  ov  ersee  their  for- 
eign holdings  as  rigorously  as  the 
domestic  companies  they  own. 

loseph  Lufkin  is  founder  of  Bos- 
ton based  Cilobal  Proxy  Services 
Corp.,  advising  U.S.  investors  on  for- 
eign corporate  governance.  Lufkin 


Global  Proxy  Services'  Joseph  Lufkin 
"Money  carries  certain  expectations.' 


represents  some  $40  billion  in  U.S. 
equity  overseas.  "Money  carries  with 
it  certain  expect  at  ions,  such  as  disclo 
sure,  performance  and  board  StlUC 
ture,"  says  I  ,ufkin. 

I  lis  .American  concept  runs  Straight 
into  a  wall  of  buropean  old  boy  net 
w  ( >rks.  c lerman  c<  >rp<  (rations  often  re 
strict  outside  shareholders'  voting 
rights  to  just  5%,  w  hile  friendly  inves 
tors  are  given  extra  voting  rights. 
Information  is  scant) ,  annual  reports 
as  transparent  as  yogurt.  Stake  disclo 
sure,  contrary  to  :  (  directives,  is  only 
av  ailable  above  20%,  compared  w  ith  a 
3%  threshold  in  the  U.K. 

( Ihange  is  kept  at  bay  by  Germany's 
fabled  universal  banks.  The  managers 
of  Deutsche  Bank,  Dresdner  Bank 
and  Commerzbank  routinely  sit  on 
the  boards  of  major  cicrman  corpora 
lions  and  generally  act  more  like  in 
side  directors  than  outside  directors. 

There  are  conflicts  of  interest .  Take 
the  case  of  the  huge  Ruhr  Valley 
Utility  RWE  Ai.,  where  60%  of  the 
voting  rights  are  in  the  hands  of  64 
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local  municipalities.  The  other  40% 
scarcely  represented  at  all.  Last  D<i 
cember  Lufkin,  representing  $33  mi 
lion  in  equity,  backed  a  motion  for 
one  share,    one-vote  amendment 

Altera  fight  the  motion  earned  ju| 
20%  of  the  vote.  Lufkin  was  no 
amused.  In  February  he  wrote  a| 
article  published  in  the  local  medii 
"■  The  German  system  isolates  corpij 
rations  from  the  pressures  of  the  ma 
kef,"  he  wrote.  "The  banks  diste] 
corporate  control  and  prevent  tl' 
market  from  properly  valuing  indu, 
trial  holdings.  'Phis  will  cause  capit 
to  shift  to  other  countries. " 

University  of  Wiir/burg  professdl 
Ekkehard  Wenger,  a  local  shareholdl 
activist,  believes  that  only  foreign  in 
vestors  can  bring  proper  accountab 
ity  to  Germany.  Says  Wenger:  "Nj 
fund  manager  or  bank  manager  : 
Germany  will  dare  oppose  the  cliqij 
of  the  holding  companies,  because  1 
career  would  be  destroyed.11 

Wenger  regularly  attends  majd 
shareholders  meetings  with  a  chit* 
of  his  students,  raising  accountabili 
issues  and  agitating  for  change.  1 
method  involves  sending  waves 
Students  up  to  the  podium  to  ai 
managers  embarrassing  questions 

Wenger  is  not  loved  by  German) 
business  elite.  The  40-year-old  pr 
lessor,  with  the  grease  spotted  tie  ai 
pockets  bulging  with  Alka-SeltzQ 
like  tablets,  has  sinister  tales  to  pro' 
it.  Wenger  claims  strange  men  begj 
hanging  out  in  cars  in  front  of  I* 
apartment,  frightening  his  neighbd 
I  Ie  also  tells  of  a  journalist  who  aski 
him  personal  financial  questions  th) 
were  identical  to  the  ones  the  Dcu 
sche  Bank  needed  in  a  court  case. 

Wenger1s  tactics  arc  noisy,  and  fc 
eign  intervention  in  Cicrman  corp 
rate  affairs  is  resented,  but  many  Cic 
man  outfits  could  use  a  breath  of  Ire 
air.  Since  the  days  of  the  Third  Rcit 
the  Siemens  family  has  had  spec 
voting  privileges  in  Siemens:  It  ow 
just  1 .65%  of  the  registered  shares  b 
over  9%  of  the  voting  rights.  In 
recent  court  case  over  the  familv 
voting  rights,  Siemens  law  vers  argin 
that  the  familv  packet  "offset  the  rid 
ative  influences  of  foreign  investors; 

Sounds  distressingly  like  a  dar 
suited,  respectable  Cicrman  corpora 
equivalent  of  the  foreigner  bashii 
skinheads. 
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With  North  Korea  near  economic  collapse, 
South  Korea  is  more  frightened  than 
exhilarated  at  the  prospect  of  reunification. 

A  cold  wind  from 
the  north 


By  Lawrence  Minard 

North  Korea  has  everybody  worried 
about  its  nuclear  bomb  potential.  But 
that's  not  what  most  worries  people  in 
South  Korea.  They  are  worried  about 
its  economic  collapse. 

North  Korea's  economy  scarcely 
functions.  Russia,  long  North  Korea's 
primary  source  of  oil,  has  grown  wea- 
ry of  accumulating  that  country's 
worthless  ious  and  will  deliver  oil  and 
other  necessities  only  for  cash,  of 
which  North  Korea  is  almost  bereft. 
China,  too,  is  putting  its  old  ally  on  a 
hard  currency  basis.  No  oil,  no  indus- 
trial production,  no  transportation. 
Says  Han  Sung  Joo,  South  Korea's 
newly  appointed  foreign  minister: 
"In  the  north  they  are  short  of  food, 
short  of  fuel,  short  of  everything." 

Kim  II  Sung,  the  "great  leader" 
who  has  ruled  North  Korea  with  an 
iron  fist  since  1948,  is  now  81  and  in 
very  poor  health;  according  to  people 
who  have  seen  him  recently,  Kim  is 
obese  and  drools  from  the  right  side 
of  his  mouth,  suggesting  that  he  has 
suffered  a  stroke.  Kim  has  anointed  as 
successor  his  playboy  son,  Kim  Jong 
II.  He's  an  unlikely  strongman  and 
probably  not  acceptable  to  North 
Korea's  powerful  generals. 

Whoever  rules  in  the  north  faces  an 
impossible  economic  task.  After  four 
decades  of  socialism,  the  per  capita 
GNP  of  North  Korea's  22  million  citi- 
zens is  barely  S 1 ,000.  In  South  Korea, 
by  contrast,  four  decades  of  capitalism 
has  produced  a  per  capita  GNP  of 
nearly  $6,000  for  43  million  people. 
South  Koreans  have  taken  note  of 
West  Germany's  problems  absorbing 
East  Germany-  The  6-to-l  per  capita 
gnp  gap  between  the  two  Koreas  far 
exceeds  the  2-to-l  gap  that  existed 


between  West  and  East  Germany 
when  the  Berlin  Wall  fell. 

The  likelihood  of  having  to  bail  out 
North  Korea  comes  at  an  awkward 
time  for  South  Korea.  The  economy  is 
going  through  several  difficult  trans- 


Life  in  Pyongyang 
Shortages  of  everything. 


formations  simultaneously.  Since 
1988  South  Korean  wages  have  tre- 
bled, rendering  the  country's  labor- 
intensive  industries — shoes,  textiles, 
toys  and  the  like — unable  to  compete 
against  the  factories  sprouting  in  In- 
donesia, Malaysia,  India  and  China. 
Bankruptcies  among  South  Korea's 
smaller  companies  have  surged. 

Last  December  South  Koreans 
took  their  final  step  to  full  democracy 
when  they  elected  Kim  Young  Sam, 
the  country's  first  civilian  president 
since  the  1960s.  Kim  is  determined  to 
liberalize  the  economy,  fight  corrup- 


tion, and  reform  some  of  the  shadier 
aspects  of  Korea's  political  finances. 
In  part  this  means  introducing  a  "real 
name"  system — making  Koreans  use 
their  own  names  on  all  financial  ac- 
counts; under  the  existing  "no  name" 
system,  Koreans  can  open  as  many 
accounts  as  they  like  under  whatever 
names  they  choose,  thus  utterly  frus- 
trating the  tax  collector  and  making  it 
easy  to  launder  bribes  and  other  mon- 
ey made  in  illicit  ways.  This  overdue 
reform  creates  a  danger,  however. 
Given  South  Korea's  very  high  (65% 
to  70%)  marginal  tax  rate,  it  may  lead 
to  a  flight  of  untaxed  capital. 

The  Korean  stock  market  plunged 
after  President  Kim  announced  plans 
to  introduce  the  "real  name"  system. 

To  help  the  economy  adjust,  the 
South  Koreans  want  to  reduce  the 
economic  power  of  the  chaebol,  the 
country's  huge  conglomerates.  In 
Korea  less  than  2%  of  the  country's 
companies  account  for  nearly  40%  of 
all  employment,  and  for  about  half  of 
the  economy's  gnp.  But  the  chaebol 
are  the  engine  that  pulled  South  Ko- 
rea from  poverty  to  prosperity,  and 
curbing  them  creates  short-term 
problems. 

In  the  circumstances,  most  South 
Koreans  would  as  soon  not  take  on 
the  job  of  uplifting  a  decrepit  North 
Korean  economy.  But  things  have 
disintegrated  so  badly  in  the  north 
that  they  may  have  no  choice.  With 
nothing  to  eat  or  to  heat  their  homes 
or  run  their  factories  with,  North 
Koreans  would  pour  across  the  bor- 
der into  the  wealthy  south. 

"Masses  of  North  Koreans  flocking 
to  the  south  would  be  terribly  desta- 
bilizing," South  Korean  Foreign 
Minister  Han  told  Forbes.  Many  in- 
fluential Koreans  agree  that  with  uni- 
fication, there  would  have  to  be  a 
period  during  which  North  Koreans 
would  not  be  free  to  travel.  But  how 
to  stop  them  if  the  North  Korean 
regime  collapses?  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
South  Korean  army  would  or  could 
use  the  force  necessary  to  turn  back 
ragged  and  hungry  fellow  Koreans. 

At  an  elegant  dinner  last  month  in 
Seoul's  Hotel  Lotte,  Chung  Se  Yung, 
the  energetic  chairman  of  South 
Korea's  mighty  Hyundai  Group, 
summed  up  his  countrymen's  anxiety 
this  way:  "The  only  thing  we  ever  get 
from  the  north  is  a  cold  wind."  MB 
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For  years  Times  Mirror  has  bet  heavily  on  big-city 
newspapers.  This  might  have  been  a  winning  strategy 
if  the  old  central  cities  had  made  a  comeback. 
They  haven't,  and  probably  won't. 

Betting  on  the 
wrong  horses 


By  John  H.  Taylor 

Only  seven  years  ago  Times  Mirror 
Co.,  long  controlled  by  Los  Angeles' 
Chandler  family,  was  regarded  as  the 
bine  chip  of  the  newspaper  industry. 
Its  flagship  papers,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  Long  Island's  Newsday, 
were  situated  in  exceptionally  fast- 
growing  areas,  and  both  dominated 
their  markets.  In  1986  the  Timesgcn- 
erated  estimated  operating  profits  of 
more  than  $200  million,  ranking  it 
with  the  New  York  Times  and  Wall 
Street  Journal  as  the  most  profitable 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Newsday, 
with  operating  profits  of  about  $90 
million,  wasn't  far  behind. 

Seven  years  and  $3  billion  in  capital 
spending  later,  Times  Mirror  showed 
operating  profits  before  writeoffs  and 
one-time  accounting  charges  of  just 
$184  million — less  than  half  what  it 
netted  in  1986.  (The  company  actual- 
ly reported  a  $67  million  loss  after 
one-time  charges.) 

Whether  figured  before  or  after  the 
special  charges,  the  income  was  a 
paltry  return  on  $3.7  billion  in  reve- 
nues. Rival  Gannett,  on  slightly  small- 
er sales,  made  almost  twice  as  much 
net  profit — even  if  you  back  out  all 
one-time  charges. 

This  year  analysts  are  predicting  a 
partial  earnings  recovery  at  Times 
Mirror,  to  about  $200  million,  or 
$1.50  a  share.  That  would  still  leave 
Times  Mirror  only  about  half  as  prof- 
itable as  Gannett. 

All  this  is  especially  disappointing 
for  a  company  that  during  most  of 
these  years  enjoyed  a  rich  cash  flow 
and  poured  it  back  into  the  business. 
Sighs  Times  Mirror  Chairman  Robert 
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Erburu,  62:  "The  newspaper  industry 
is  having  a  tough  time  right  now." 

If  editorial  content  were  the  only 
criteria  that  mattered,  Times  Mirror 
would  need  no  apologies.  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  has  an  editorial  staff  of 
1 ,000,  equaling  that  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Los  Angeles  Times  writers  get 
space  for  long,  serious  articles.  New 


York  Newsday  is  meaty  without  being 
dull.  The  Baltimore  Sun  and  the) 
Hartford  Courant  are  both  quality 
papers. 

But  like  all  newspapers  today,  thos< 
of  the  Times  Mirror  operate  in  a 
world  where  their  basic  product  isj 
losing    ground.    Younger  people 
weaned  on  TV  or  videogames,  don't 


d  newspapers,  and  the  cities  that 
rtured  the  papers  are  in  decline, 
is  trend  has  been  going  on  a  long 
le,  but  the  cumulative  effect  is 
tunting.  On  the  advertising  side, 
relative  decline  of  department 
res — and  the  bankruptcy  of  some 
the  major  chains — has  deprived 
tropolitan  newspapers  of  one  of 
ir  major  sources  of  revenue.  Cable 
with  its  potential  of  offering  hun- 
ds  of  channels,  poses  a  threat  to 
vital  classified  advertising. 
The  special  vulnerability  of  Times 
rror  is  in  its  basic  strategy.  Its  pub- 
ing  assets  are  concentrated  in  just 
big-city  newspapers.  By  contrast, 
tinett  publishes  over  80  dailies, 
ight- Bidder  29.  Its  rivals  serve 
ny  small  to  medium-size  markets 
ile  Times  Mirror  is  quintessentially 
city.  The  weak  economy  during 
last  couple  years  depressed  the 
tfits  of  all  newspaper  publishers. 
:  big-city  newspapers  like  Times 
cror's  are  suffering  worse, 
n  recent  years  Times  Mirror  has 
lie  deeper  into  big-city  newspapers, 


Times  Mirror 
President 
David  Laventhol 
(left)  and  Chief 
Executive 
Robert  Erburu 
The  monopoly 
that  metropolitan 
newspapers 
once  had  on 
readers  and 
advertisers  is 
gone.  So,  too,  is 
a  large  part  of 
Times  Mirror's 
profits. 


buying  the  Baltimore  Sun  in  1986. 
The  net  price  was  $400  million  after 
the  sale  of  the  Sun's  two  TV  stations. 
Times  Mirror  then  spent  nearly  $200 
million  to  build  a  new  printing  and 
production  plant  and  $50  million 
more  for  more  editorial  office  space, 
new  computers  and  other  equipment. 
Today  the  Sun's  annual  operating 
profits  of  about  $25  million  don't 
come  close  to  returning  a  decent  prof- 
it on  the  final  $650  million  invest- 
ment. Circulation  has  declined  11%, 
advertising  lineage  37%  since  1986. 
Better  economic  times  and  cost  cuts 
will  improve  this  figure,  but  it  remains 
doubtful  whether  the  results  will  ever 
justify  the  cost. 

The  picture  is  no  better  in  de- 
pressed Hartford,  Conn.,  where 
Times  Mirror  has  owned  the  Cou- 
rant,  the  country's  oldest  paper,  since 
1979.  While  the  Couranfs  circula- 
tion— 231,598  on  weekdays  and 
323,000  on  Sundays — has  remained 
steady  during  the  lengthy  economic 
New  England  downturn,  ad  lineage 
has  fallen  60%  since  1986.  Operating 
profits  have  dropped  from  a  high  of 
about  $50  million  to  an  estimated 
$25  million  last  year. 

In  1986  Times  Mirror  started 
pumping  megadollars  into  New  York 
Newsday,  a  266,000-circulation  (dai- 
ly) tabloid  spun  off  from  the  highly 
successful  Long  Island  paper.  It  is 
distributed  mostly  in  Manhattan, 
Queens  and  Brooklyn,  competing 
with  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Daily  News.  David  Laventhol,  now 
Times  Mirror  president,  who  was 
then  Newsdafs  chairman,  was  con- 
vinced that  the  New  York  Daily  News 
and  the  New  York  Post  were  weak 
competitors  and  would  die,  leaving 
New  York  Newsday  as  one  of  only  two 
daily  newspaper  survivors  in  the  na- 
tion's biggest  market. 

It  hasn't  happened  yet  and  New 
York  Newsday  still  struggles  in  a  four- 
newspaper  field.  "People  seem  to 
want  to  keep  papers  alive,  no  matter 
what  the  economics,"  Laventhol 
grumbles. 

Meanwhile,  New  York  Newsday  has 
accumulated  operating  losses  esti- 
mated to  be  between  $150  million 
and  $200  million.  Laventhol  swears 
New  York  Newsday  will  prove  a  very 
successful  investment  "sometime  in 
the  1990s." 


Perhaps  it  will .  But  the  wait  is  going 
to  be  painful.  Meanwhile,  New  York 
Newsdafs  parent,  Newsday,  has  been 
hit  hard  by  advertising  declines  on 
Long  Island.  Lineage  was  off  11%  last 
year,  bringing  the  three-year  decline 
to  30%.  Despite  circulation  of 
756,000  daily  and  847,000  on  Sun- 
day, Newsday  probably  made  no  more 
than  $10  million  last  year,  without 
counting  the  $19  million  cost  of  an 
employee  buyout  program. 

Times  Mirror  as  a  company  is  an 
extension  of  the  mighty  Los  Angeles 
Times,  whose  dominance  of  one  of  the 
country's  fastest-growing  regions 
provided  a  huge  portion  of  the  profits 
that  financed  the  rest  of  the  empire. 
(Time  was  when  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
was  so  thick  with  advertising  it  could 
kill  a  dog.  This  actually  happened  in 
1985  when,  according  to  the  Los  An- 
geles Herald  Examiner,  a  Times  deliv- 
ery man  accidentally  killed  a  subscrib- 
er's small  dog  with  a  careless  toss  of 
the  paper.) 

But  now  the  mother  lode  is  run- 
ning thin.  Advertising  lineage  at  the 
Times  has  dropped  17%  since  1989, 
and  classified  ad  revenues  were  $90 
million  less  last  year  than  in  1990. 
California's  growth  seems  to  have 
ground  to  a  halt  under  the  burdens  of 
excessively  high  real  estate  costs,  con- 
gestion, pollution  and  an  antibusiness 
atmosphere  that  has  all  but  driven 
manufacturing  out  of  the  state. 

Like  all  media  companies,  Times 
Mirror  has  done  some  diversifying,  in 
this  case  with  mixed  but  mostly  medi- 
ocre results.  One  major  success  is  a 
chain  of  professional  publications,  in- 
cluding CRC  Press,  a  scientific  and 
technical  publisher,  and  Matthew 
Bender,  a  legal  information  publisher. 
But  its  magazine  ventures  have  pro- 
duced lackluster  results.  These  in- 
clude— among  others — Pield  <& 
Stream,  Home  Mechanix,  Skiing  and 
Yachting.  Asked  if  the  company  could 
get  back  the  $167  million  it  invested 
in  these  four  magazines,  Laventhol 
replies,  "I  don't  think  I'm  going  to 
answer  that  question." 

Times  Mirror  was  an  early  investor 
in  cable  TV  but  failed  to  follow 
through.  Too  bad.  With  1.2  million 
subscribers,  its  cable  operations  gen- 
erated only  $440  million  in  revenues 
last  year  but  threw  off  $  1 60  million  in 
operating  cash  flow— more  than  the 
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Backlash 

Running  a  newspaper  in 
an  inflamed  central  city 
these  days  involves  the 
proprietors  and  editors  in 
all  the  problems  of" that 
city.  Last  spring's  orgy  of 
looting  and  rioting,  with 
its  racial  overtones,  rever- 
berated in  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times. 

Black  and  Hispanic  re- 
porters and  photographers 
who  worked  in  zoned 
editions  in  the  Los  Angeles 
suburbs  claimed  they 
were  shipped  downtown 
and  dispatched  to  cover 
the  mayhem  because  the 
paper  felt  it  was  unsafe  for 
white  reporters.  Some  felt 
they  were  cannon  fodder. 
Maybe,  but  one  of  the 


strong  arguments  used  to 
justify  affirmative  action 
hiring  at  the  paper  had 
been  that  blacks  and  His- 
panics  understood  their 
own  communities  better 
than  white  reporters  ever 
could. 

The  newspaper's  reac- 
tion was  to  appease  the  mi- 
nority staff  members  by 
promoting  some,  throwing 
in  some  women  for  good 
measure.  This  move,  in- 
tended to  placate  minor- 
ity staffers,  caused  yet  an- 
other problem.  White 
male  reporters,  passed  over 
for  promotion  or  shipped 
to  regional  editions,  com- 
plained strongly  that  they 
were  being  discriminated 
against.  Several  white 
male  Times  staffers  report- 
ed that  they  were  prom- 
ised promotions  or  better 


assignments  only  to  have 
them  later  rescinded  and 
awarded  to  women  or 
minorities. 

Times  Mirror  Presi- 
dent David  Laventhol  says 
these  charges  are  untrue. 
Nevertheless,  Editor  Shel- 
by Coffey  III  sent  a  mem- 
orandum to  the  staff  stat- 
ing his  goal  was  to  have 
50%  of  new  hires  be  minor- 
ities or  women.  To 
achieve  the  goal,  at  least 
one  minority  and  one 
woman  should  be  consid- 
ered for  every  job  open- 
ing or  prospective  promo- 
tion. The  memo  went 
even  further,  implying  that 
in  the  future,  race  would 
be  a  factor  in  editors'  raises. 

Discrimination  against 
white  males?  No,  the 
paper  says.  Just  making 
an  effort  to  have  a  staff  that 


better  reflects  the  ethnic 
and  racial  diversity  of 
southern  California. 

The  Times  is  getting 
unwanted  help  in  creatin 
more  diverse  staff.  A 
number  of  its  white  mal 
reporters  have  left  volun 
tarily  in  spite  of  the  tight 
job  situation.  The  paper 
latest  job-cutting  buyou 
offer,  announced  in  No- 
vember, drew  668  taker: 
33%  more  than  the  com 
pany  projected.  The  depj 
tees  included  88  editor^ 
staffers. 

Editor  Coffey  has 
formed  a  diversity  comnj 
tee  to  promote  more  mij 
nority  hiring  and  resolve! 
cial  tensions.  The  staff  isj 
now  17%  minority  and 
about  30%  female.  Not 
enough,  savs  the  paper.  I 
-J.H.T. 


entire  newspaper  group  did  on  nearly 
five  times  the  revenue.  Money  that 
could  have  gone  into  expanding  the 
cable  business  went  instead  to  news- 
papers and  magazines. 

Times  Mirror  also  owns  four  televi- 
sion stations  but  passed  up  a  chance  to 
sell  them  in  the  late  1980s,  when 
stations  were  going  for  1 2  to  1 3  times 
cash  flow.  The  company  acknowl- 
edges the  stations  are  now  for  sale,  but 
prices  have  fallen  in  recent  years  to  8.5 
to  9  times  cash  flow. 

Recognizing  that  even  when  the 
recession  is  over  the  newspapers  are 
unlikely  to  come  back  to  their  old 
profitability,  management  has  recent- 
ly moved  energetically  to  cut  costs. 
Last  year's  big  writeoffs  were  largely 
to  finance  employee  buyouts  that  will 
permanently  reduce  costs  at  the  news- 
papers by  about  $75  million  annually. 

The  San  Diego  edition  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  which  ran  up  losses 
estimated  at  nearly  $100  million  since 
1978,  was  finally  closed  late  last  year. 
Begun  in  1978,  this  separate  edition, 
with  its  own  reporting  and  editing 
staff  of  107,  never  made  inroads 
against  the  established  Copley- 
owned  San  Diego  Union-Tribune. 


When  it  closed  in  December,  daily 
circulation  was  only  61,653 — a  mere 
34,000  increase  over  14  years. 

Last  year  the  Times  finally  closed  its 
afternoon  edition  and  ended  the  last 
of  its  costly  efforts  to  circulate  in 
northern  California,  Nevada  and  Ari- 
zona. Total  savings:  $11  million. 

But  cost-cutting  merely  buys  time. 
As  the  economy  picks  up,  so  will 
newsprint  prices,  which  are  down 
about  25%  from  their  peak  in  mid- 
1986 — a  drop  that  has  helped  cush- 
ion the  newspapers  from  declining 
advertising  lineage;  paper  accounts 
for  15%  to  25%  of  a  newspaper  com- 
pany's cost  of  operations. 

Thus  an  economic  pickup  will 
bring  both  benefits  and  costs  to  the 
papers. 

Watching  all  this  closely  is  the 
Chandler  family,  which  has  con- 
trolled the  Los  Angeles  Times  since  the 
1890s.  Former  chairman  Otis  Chan- 
dler, now  65,  retired  at  the  end  of 
1985,  but  his  family  still  owns  31%  of 
the  stock  and  controls  more  than  50% 
of  the  voting  stock.  The  family  has  4 
seats  on  the  17-person  board. 

The  Chandlers  and  the  board  must 
soon  make  some  crucial  decisions. 


Robert  Erburu  is  scheduled  to  rei 
in  1995.  Laventhol,  59,  once  the  \ 
apparent,  is  an  unlikely  successor, 
ing  too  close  in  age  to  Erburu.  1 
mors  say  that  the  leading  contend 
are  Richard  Schlosberg  III  and  Cu 
Hessler.  Schlosberg,  49,  is  respo 
ble  for  the  magazines  and  all 
newspapers  except  the  Los  Angs 
Times.  Hessler,  49,  senior  vice  pra 
dent,  joined  the  company  in  19!l 
after  serving  as  vice  chairman  of  L| 
isys.  He  now  oversees  Times  MirrG 
finance  and  planning  functions. 

Times  Mirror  is  nobody's  basf 
case.  It  has  formidable  assets.  It  ow 
among  other  things,  about  30%  oft 
immensely  valuable  Tejon  Ran< 
north  of  Los  Angeles.  Recent  dev 
opments  in  digital  compression  (set 
54)  make  its  large  cable  operati 
potentially  much  more  valuable, 
stock,  selling  at  a  recent  34 — 65% 
its  1987  level — reflects  the  compan 
problems  but  not  its  opportuniti 
But  whoever  gets  the  chief  executiv 
job  will  need  to  develop  a  fresh  sti 
gy  for  a  company  that  counted 
heavily  on  a  comeback  in  big- 
newspapers,  a  comeback  that 
looks  highly  unlikely. 
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1991  Bankers  Trust  New  York  Corporation  and  its  affiliated  companies. 


Not  taking  risks  may  be 
the  biggest  risk  of  all. 


ou  have  to  leave  the  cozy  and  comfortable  if  you 
ant  to  move  ahead. 

Make  an  acquisition,  build  a  plant,  tackle  a 
;w  market.  Rewards  most  often  flow  from  risk. 
That's  where  Bankers  Trust  comes  in. 
Our  entire  firm  has  a  unique  single  focus: 
aling  with  global  risk.  And  turning  it  to  your 
vantage. 

We  bring  all  our  merchant  banking  strengths 
bear  on  the  problems  of  risk.  Analytical  strength, 


to  evaluate  risk.  Intellectual  strength,  to  create  ideas 
that  make  risk  work  for  you,  not  against  you.  Market 
strength,  to  accomplish  everything  we  propose. 

And  the  financial  strength  to  keep  the 
commitments  we  make. 

So  take  the  risk  you  can  profit  by.  We'll  help 
you  deal  with  the  risk  you  can't.  When  Bankers 
Trust  is  beside  you,  risk  is  not  to  be  feared. 

QBankersTrust 

LEAD      FROM  STRENGTH. 


After 

years  of 
irreverent 

penetrating, 

hard-hitting 
reporting, 

somebody 

Anally  put 

Forbes 
in  its  place. 


First 


Forbes  finishes  number  one  in  ad  pages  among  all  magazines  in  '92. 

Oh,  what  a  year  it  was.  From  our  exclusive  interview  with  Michael  Milken  to  our 
special  75th  Anniversary  issue,  it  was  a  year  of  editorial  firsts.  It  was  a  year  which  saw 
our  rate  base  climb  to  a  record-breaking  750,000.  A  year  in  which  we  successfully 
launched  the  first  technology  supplement  written  for  today's  business  executive, 
Forbes  ASAP. 

It  was  also  a  year  when,  for  the  first  time  ever,  more  advertisers  chose  Forbes  to 
deliver  their  messages  than  any  other  magazine.  A  first  for  any  non-weekly  publication. 

We'd  like  to  thank  everyone,  readers  and  advertisers  alike,  for 
helping  make  this  year  truly  unforgettable.  As  for  '93?  Our  first  pri- 
ority is  to  make  it  a  year  second  to  none. 

Source:  PI  B,  January-December  1992 
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No  guts.  No  story. 


For  decades  Chrysler  was  a  feast  or  famine  company- 
mostly  the  latter.  But  this  isn't  the  old  Chrysler. 

Volume  be 
damned 


By  Jerry  Flint 

There's  the  joke  about  Chrysler 
Corp.:  Dealing  with  adversity  is  easy 
because  Chrysler  has  had  so  much 
experience  with  it.  But  how  about 
dealing  with  prosperity?  Right  now 
the  smallest  of  the  U.S.  big  three  is 
rolling  in  it.  Forbes  figures  $5  a  share 
is  a  reasonable  earnings  estimate 
(1992  was  $1.47  a  share);  by  1995, 
$9  to  $10  a  share,  says  S.G.  Warburg. 
If  you  need  reminding,  Chrysler  lost 
$538  million  in  1991,  and  the  stock, 
now  around  40,  was  bouncing 
around  10  at  the  beginning  of  1992. 

Can  Chrysler  manage  its  present 
prosperity  so  that  it  won't  once  more 
sink  toward  oblivion?  We  put  the 
question  to  President  Robert  Lutz. 

"We're  managing  continuous  im- 
provement," Lutz  said.  "No.  We 
don't  have  a  market  share  goal.  We 
might  put  something  down  on  our 
business  plan,  but  if  you  set  a  goal, 
you  focus  on  the  wrong  thing. 

"You  end  up  mishandling  custom- 
ers, shaving  margins,  planning  capaci- 
ty you  don't  need,  making  foolish 
acquisitions.  Bob  Eaton  [Chairman 
and  Chief  Executive  Robert  Eaton] 
agrees.  Neither  of  us  sees  our  role  as 
killing  competition  or  caning  up 
more  share.  These  are  outdated  con- 
cepts. Our  goal  is  to  design  and  pro- 
duce exceptional  vehicles,  vehicles 
that  stand  for  something,  that  don't 
pander  to  the  middle  of  the  road. 

"Set  a  goal,  and  what  is  the  easiest 
way  to  get  there?  Oversupply  and 
rebates,  which  trashes  the  equity  of 
our  customers.  We  want  to  be  mar- 
ginally undersupplied." 

Here  is  an  example  of  Chrysler's 
thinking.  Its  new  midsize  sedans,  the 
LH  models,  in  four  configurations,  are 
assembled  in  Canada.  The  company  is 


preparing  to  put  the  Dodge  LH  ver- 
sion in  a  Delaware  plant,  running  it 
down  the  line  with  completely  differ- 
ent, smaller  cars.  The  Dodge  LH  will 
be  built  in  Delaware  at  a  low  20-an- 
hour  line-speed;  the  older,  smaller 
models  will  be  running  at  30  an  hour 
on  the  same  line. 

"The  system  says  this  is  a  dumb 
thing.  We  are  reducing  our  efficiency, 
adding  cost,"  Lutz  says. 

Then  he  explains  Chrysler's  think- 
ing. The  older  cars  built  at  Newark, 
Del.  (like  the  Plymouth  Acclaim  and 
Dodge  Spirit)  have  been  in  produc- 
tion for  years  and  need  incentives  or 
rebates  to  sell.  "So  when  we  build  an 
LH,  we  have,  say,  $1,000  a  car  [saved 
in  incentives].  Then  the  LH  is  a  high- 
er-margin product,  and  we  are  no 
longer  fighting  oversupply  on  those 
older  cars."  That  is,  building  more  of 
the  older  cars  just  to  keep  the  line 
going  and  selling  them  with  rebates  or 
at  a  loss. 

That  makes  sense.  It  boils  down  to 
preferring  to  build  two  cars  at  a  profit 
rather  than  three  at  a  loss.  That  can 
work,  of  course,  only  if  you  can  build 
cars  that  people  are  willing  to  pay  a  bit 
extra  for.  Right  now  Chrysler  has  that 
kind  of  vehicle:  Jeeps,  minivans,  the 
new  LH  sedans. 

So  the  product  looks  right.  How 
about  the  management  team?  In- 
fighting can  mess  up  the  best  of  cor- 
porate strategies.  It's  no  secret  that 
Lutz  wanted  the  top  job  at  Chrysler, 
but  Lee  Iacocca  and  the  board 
brought  in  Robert  Eaton  from  Gen- 
eral Motors  as  chairman  and  chief 
executive.  Does  Lutz  resent  that? 

"Bob  Eaton  and  I  are  very  comple- 
mentary in  likes  and  dislikes.  He  is 
much  more  quantitative.  I'm  proba- 


Chrysler 
President 
Robert  Lutz 
and  the  new 
New  Yorker 
No  more 
pandering  to  the 
middle  of  the  road 
for  Chrysler. 


bly  more  verbal.  I'm  more  of  a  har 
ware  focus,  and  for  that  I  have  son 
degree  of  being  ashamed.  With  Be  ii 
[Eaton],  it's  people  first.  Work  wi  inr 
the  people  first  to  change  the  cultur 
and  the  hardware  will  come. 

"There's  no  particular  infightii  >1 
on  this  team.  We  all  like  each  othe  Mil 
That's  the  result  of  cultural  chang 
What  we  try  to  do  is  always  take  ol 
more  step  in  adding  value.  We're  jii 
part  of  the  added -value  chain.  f| 
can't  be  any  more  successful  than  oi 
weakest  link. 

"Lee  Iacocca  laid  the  groundwor 
He  created  an  environment  in  whic 
radical  change  could  occur.  He  wj 
the  godfather  of  that,  and  it 
irreversible." 

This  is  no  longer  a  company  th 
intends  to  make  unglamorous  pro« 
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rt  for  the  blue-collar  crowd. 
I  In  minivans,  a  record  470,000  were 
lid  last  year  and  sales  this  year  are 
Inning  19%  ahead  of  1992. 
|The  Jeep  Grand  Cherokee,  intro- 
lced  last  year,  is  selling  at  a  1 50,000 
-200,000-a-year  rate,  as  good  as 
uld  be  hoped  for,  while  the  old 
nerokee  is  still  selling  at  a  100,000- 
^ear  pace. 

The  new  LH  sedans — Dodge  In- 
t:pid,  Eagle  Vision,  Chrysler  Con- 

rde — in  the  $20,000  bracket  have 
iirted  off  moderately  well,  and  the 

w  New  Yorker  and  lhs— $25,000 
$30,000  luxury  versions — are 
t  lite  possibly  the  most  distinctive 

dans  in  the  world.  These  cars — 

ming  next  month — could  put 
'tirysler  back  in  the  highly  profitable 
iKury  market.  Chrysler  is  thinking 


big,  up  to  350,000  a  year  for  all  LH 
versions  eventually. 

The  T-300  pickup  truck  comes  out 
in  the  fall,  and  Chrysler  is  convinced  it 
will  put  the  company  in  the  thick  of 
the  big  market.  Like  its  LH  sedans,  its 
look  is  distinctive  from  anything 
made  by  Ford  and  GM. 

Next  spring  it's  Neon,  the  new 
small  car.  Chrysler  expects  to  make  a 
profit  on  Neon.  Ford's  Escort  and 
gm's  Saturn  have  been  moneylosers. 
"■You  cannot  spend  $3  billion  on  a  car 
and  make  money,'1  Lutz  says.  The 
Neon  is  expected  to  come  in  for 
around  $1  billion. 

In  the  fall  of  next  year  there  will  be 
new  compact  models,  meaning  that 
the  entire  Chrysler  lineup  w  ill  be  re- 
done, and  the  designers  will  be  work- 
ing to  keep  them  up  to  date. 


The  automobile  business  is  global, 
and  Chrysler  no  longer  has  factories 
overseas  to  match  GM  and  Ford. 
Lutz's  answer  is  exports. 

"There's  no  excuse  for  U.S.  car 
companies  not  to  be  major  export- 
ers," he  says.  The  Neon  will  get  a 
press  preview  in  Germany  this  fall, 
symbolic  of  Chrysler's  determination 
to  sell  it  abroad,  too. 

Autos  are  and  always  will  be  a  cycli- 
cal business.  But  those  cycles  were 
always  exaggerated  in  Chrysler's  case. 
Maybe,  just  maybe,  those  wilder 
swings  can  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

Says  Lutz:  "In  three,  four  years  we 
have  a  good  chance  of  being  the  most 
respected  auto  car  company  in  the 
U.S.,  or  maybe  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected in  the  world.  We're  still  not 
great.  We're  improving  fast."  WU 
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Comcast's  Ralph  Roberts  once  feared  being  put  out  of 
business  by  technology.  After  that  he  made  sure  that 
technology  was  working  for  him,  not  against  him. 

Curtains  for 
the  video  stores? 


By  Howard  Rudnitsky 

Ralph  Roberts,  then  41,  was  a  man- 
ufacturer of  men's  belts  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  saw  some  ominous  hand- 
writing on  the  wall.  Beltless  slacks 
were  coming  on  strong.  Roberts 
didn't  want  to  be  in  a  potentially 
dying  business.  It  was  1961. 

A  few  years  later  a  friend,  Daniel 
Aaron,  acquired  a  contract  to  sell  a 
cable  TV  system  in  Tupelo,  Miss.  Rob- 
erts knew  nothing  about  cable,  but  he 
wanted  to  get  into  something  he 
thought  had  a  future.  He  agreed  to 
buy  the  property  if  Aaron  joined  him. 

Another  friend,  Julian  Brodskv, 


joined,  too,  bringing  financial  savvy 
to  the  partnership.  This  was  the  hum- 
ble start  of  Comcast  Corp.,  whose  2.9 
million  cable  TV  subscribers  and  reve- 
nues of  $1.2  billion  (including  a  re- 
cent acquisition)  make  it  the  U.S.' 
fourth -largest  cable  company.  Its  op- 
erating cash  flow  last  year  was  a  rich 
$560  million.  The  market  capitaliza- 
tion of  its  144  million  common  shares 
is  $3  billion.  Ralph  Roberts  and  his 
family  are  worth  over  $350  million. 

Recalls  Roberts  of  his  early  days: 
"It  wasn't  a  very  romantic  business 
then.  You  put  up  an  antenna;  you 


Comcast  Chairman  Ralph  Roberts  and  President  Brian  Roberts 

Taking  advantage  of  new  technologies,  without  taking  all  the  risks. 


charged  $5  a  month  to  somebod; 
he  could]  watch  television.  You 
to  count  the  number  of  trees  or 
poles.  That  was  it." 

Three  decades  and  many  poles 
er,  cable  is  a  hot  business  and  Com; 
a  hot  company.  In  late  1988  it  ma 
big  leap  when  it  teamed  with  c 
industry  leader  Tele-Commur: 
tions,  Inc.  (tci)  to  acquire  So 
Communications  and  its  1.5  mil 
cable  subscribers  from  Kohlberg  1 
vis  Roberts  for  $1.5  billion,  plus  d 

Roberts  is  now  73,  Brodskv  is 
and  Dan  Aaron  has  retired.  Movin 
center  stage  is  Roberts'  son,  Br 
33,  who  joined  Comcast  in  1^ 
after  learning  the  business  by  sel 
cable  contracts  door-to-door.  He 
named  president  in  1990.  To  B 
will  fall  the  task  of  capitalizing 
cable's  gleaming  prospects. 

First,  he  and  other  cable  execut 
will  have  to  contend  with  federal  i 
ulation.  In  April  a  Clinton  Admi 
tration-appointed  FCC  will  deterrr 
allowable  basic  cable  rates.  Tr 
could  be  some  price  rollbacks. 
$mith  Barney  media  analyst  Jc 
Reidy  points  out  that  basic  cable  : 
today  account  for  only  about  20°/ 
monthly  subscriber  revenues  ; 
even  less  later  as  new  technologies ; 
new  services. 

In  December  cable  got  a  big  be 
when  TCI  announced  a  technolog 
breakthrough  with  a  digital  compi 
sion  system,  increasing  existing  ca 
capacity  tenfold.  That  will  enable 
ble  systems  to  provide  hundreds 
channels.  This  is  no  pie  in  the  sky. 
all,  Comcast  and  others  have  orde 
over  1  million  converters  that  1 
replace  current  cable  boxes;  th 
converters,  expected  to  be  instal 
next  year,  will  take  the  compres 
signals  and  make  them  available 
viewing. 

Compressed  signals  and  m 
channels  spell  increased  revenue  pr 
pects  for  cable  operators.  They 
spell  bad  news  for  video  rental  stoi 
Who  wants  to  drive  through  traffi 
a  mall  to  rent  a  newly  released  casse 
when  one  can  get  the  same  movie  o 
cable  by  pushing  a  few  buttons?  We 
talking  about  tapping  into  a  $12  1 
lion  market,  which  could  grow  m 
if  renting  movies  were  easier.  Bio- 
buster  Entertainment,  with  3,1 
video  stores,  is  aware  of  the  danj 


b 
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id  has  made  programming  invest- 
ents  in  Spelling  Entertainment  and 
bpublic  Pictures  Corp.  as  a  hedge. 
Brian  Roberts  also  foresees  Top 
;n  programs  like  60  Minutes  ruli- 
ng all  week;  no  need  for  complicat- 
1  manipulating  of  the  VCR;  a  custom- 
could  pay,  say,  25  cents  to  watch 
hat  he  missed  at  its  scheduled  time, 
e  also  points  out  that  50,000  people 
ere  willing  to  pay  $20  apiece  to  buy  a 
deotape  of  a  recent  documentary  on 
lales  that  they  had  seen  or  missed 
l  cable.  "How  many,"  he  asks, 
vould  pay  25  cents  to  be  able  to 
itch  it  at  any  time?'" 
Other  uses  for  all  those  channels: 
opping.  Comcast  paid  $32  million 
r  an  interest  of  about  15%  in  qvc 
etwork,  a  home  shopping  channel,  a 
n  years  ago.  Today,  on  $1  billion  in 
venues,  QVC  generates  $165  million 
cash  flow. 

"qvc  may  have  just  scratched  the 
rface,"  says  Roberts,  pointing  out 
at  that  possibility  is  why  Barry 
Her,  former  Fox  Network  chair- 
an,  put  $25  million  of  his  own 
Dney  into  the  company  and  is  now 


running  it.  He  has  ideas,  like  a  health 
and  food  network,  to  expand  the 
home  shopping  market. 

Kidder,  Peabody  analyst  Alan 
Gould  says:  "Brian  Roberts  wants  to 
build  a  broad-based  telecommunica- 
tions company.11  To  that  end  he  also 
wants  to  get  into  programming,  a 
field  where  Comcast  lags  tci  and 
Time  Warner.  Six  years  ago  Comcast 
had  a  chance  to  invest  $1 00  million  in 
Turner  Broadcasting  along  with  TCI 
and  Warner;  the  investment  would  be 
worth  about  $500  million  today.  In- 
stead, Comcast  invested  only  $5  mil- 
lion. It  also  turned  down  the  chance 
to  buy  30%  of  the  Discovery  Channel. 
"It  would  have  been  dead  money," 
Ralph  Roberts  explains. 

Dead  money?  Roberts  means  that 
he  wanted  to  use  every  penny  he 
could  get  his  hands  on  to  expand  his 
cable  system  and  didn't  want  to  have 
his  money  tied  up  for  years.  To  his  son 
will  fall  the  job  of  building  a  commu- 
nications company  on  the  wires  the 
father  strung  together. 

The  Robertses  expanded  Com- 
cast's technological  bridgehead  by 


buying  Amcell,  a  small  New  Jersey 
cellular  phone  operator,  in  1988.  Says 
Brian  Roberts,  "We  went  into  cellular 
because  it  had  characteristics  similar 
to  cable — recurring  revenues  and 
heavy  capital  investment." 

The  Amcell  deal  w  as  just  the  begin- 
ning. In  March  1992  Comcast  ac- 
quired John  Kluge's  cellular  proper- 
ties, mainly  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  in 
a  $1.1  billion  debt  and  stock  deal. 

Last  summer  Comcast  acquired  a 
potential  30%  equity  position  in  Fleet 
Call,  soon  to  be  renamed  Nextel 
Communications,  a  two-way  radio 
operator  that  owns  valuable  wireless 
spectrum  (see  box).  And  last  Decem- 
ber Comcast  entered  the  alternate 
access  telephone  business. 

Ralph  Roberts  never  forgot  what  a 
new  technology  threatened  to  do  to 
his  belt  business,  and  he  resolved  to 
remain  on  the  winning  side  of  tech- 
nology— where  Comcast  is  today. 

Brian  Roberts  surveys  his  compa- 
ny's prospects  and  crows:  "We're  in  a 
great  position  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  technologies — without  taking  all 
the  risks."  an 


$1  billion 
ireless  wonder 

|v  Jersey-based  Fleet 

Jl  (Forbes,  Aug.  20, 

90)  made  a  public  of- 

ing  a  year  ago  at  $  1 5  and 

:entlv  sold  at  227/s,  after 
1  • 

ining  as  high  as  28.  That 
j'es  Fleet,  with  estimat- 
operating  cash  flow  of 
A  million,  a  market  val- 
:  of  $1.4  billion.  What 
es  the  outfit  do?  It  pro- 
lies  two-way  mobile  radio 
patch  service  for  the 
JS  of  construction  com- 
lies  and  taxi  fleets. 
Valuing  such  an  outfit 
vvay  over  $1  billion  may 
ind  dear,  but  Com- 
t's  Brian  Roberts  thinks 
ould  prove  cheap, 
ice  last  year  Comcast  has 
unfitted  to  put  up 
30  million  including 
rchase  of  a  five-year 


option  to  acquire  an  addi- 
tional 25  million  shares  of 
Fleet  Call  at  $16  a  share. 

What's  so  exciting 
about  Fleet  Call?  It  owns  a 
large  amount  of  valuable 
wireless  radio  spectrum 
that  is  in  limited  supply. 
Fleet  was  founded  by  tele- 
communications lawyer 
and  Chairman  Morgan 
O'Brien  and  Chief  Exec- 
utive Brian  McAuley.  They 
realized  that  the  new  dig- 
ital technology  would  make 
more  services  available  to 
customers  and  put  more 
pressure  on  wireless  spec- 
trum space.  Fleet  Call  pur- 
chased low-value  two- 
way  radio  dispatchers,  and 
O'Brien  and  McAuley 
saw  the  chance  to  build  it 
into  a  higher-value  digital 
cellular  system  play. 

Fleet  Call  will  cover 
wireless  phone  markets 
with  a  population  of  105 
million  but  as  yet  has  no 


cellular  phone  customers. 
Only  in  August  1993,  in 
Los  Angeles,  will  Fleet 
have  converted  the  first  of 
its  six  major  systems  to 
digital.  Besides  improved 
mobile  radio  dispatch 
service,  it  will  provide  cellu- 
lar phone,  business  data 
transmission  and  paging. 

It  will  cost  an  estimated 
$500  million  or  more  and 
take  until  the  year  2000 
to  fully  build  out  the  six  ma- 
jor markets.  Marketing 
will  cost  substantially  more. 

Fleet  is  partway  to 
meeting  its  financing 
needs.  It  raised  $105  mil- 
lion in  the  initial  public  of- 
fering in  January  1992 
and  got  $345  million  in 
equipment  financing 
from  Motorola,  Northern 
Telecom  and  Matsushita. 
Then  there's  the  $230  mil- 
lion Comcast  is  commit- 
ted to  invest,  w  hich  in- 
cludes its  stock  options.  If 


it  exercises  them,  Comcast 
w  ill  throw  another  $400 
million  into  the  kitty. 

What's  the  bait?  If  it 
builds  the  entire  system, 
Fleet  Call  could  get  over 
1  million  new  customers. 
Says  Brian  Roberts: 
"There  are  very  few  things 
shown  to  me  in  the  last 
few  years  with  as  much  up- 
side potential.  However, 
with  big  upside  probably 
comes  some  big  down- 
side risk." 

The  risk  is  that  the  pay- 
off is  years  off,  better  tech- 
nologies may  open,  and 
competition  from  the  giant 
AT&T-McCaw  combina- 
tion and  the  regional  Bells 
will  be  fierce. 

A  less  risky  way  to  play 
the  digital  wireless  phone 
age:  Comcast  Corp.  Its 
cash  flow  is  growing  14%  a 
year,  and  an  investor  gets 
its  Fleet  Call  option  for  next 
to  nothing.        -H.R.  WM 
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Twice  daily,  NEC  helps  provide  crucial 
medical  information  to  some  of  the  world's 
most  remote  locations. 

There's  a  kind  of  poverty  that  many  people  aren't  even  aware 
of,  yet  it  has  a  devastating  impact.  It  is  medical  information 
poverty.  The  harm  it  causes  can  range  from  fostering  the 
spread  of  epidemics  to  actually  keeping  health  care  workers 
in  Africa  from  receiving  up-to-date  methods  of  treating  even 
the  most  common  diseases. 

NEC  is  the  founding  corporate  sponsor  of  the  SatelLife 
program  which  links  healthcare  providers  and 
researchers  with  their  colleagues  around  the 
world.  NEC  computers  are  a  vital  link  in  the 
base  stations  that  collect  crucial  medical  informa 
tion  twice  a  day  via  satellite.  These  computers  act  as  a  hub 

for  the  distribution  of  critical  medical  information,  allowing  such  countries  as  Kenya, 
Mozambique  and  Zambia  to  obtain  a  wealth  of  vital  medical  information  within  hours 
when  it  used  to  take  weeks,  months  or  even  years. 

SatelLife  is  just  one  example  of  how  NEC's  advanced  technology  is  improving 
people's  lives.  You'll  find  our  products  in  corporations  large  and  small.  In  private  and 
public  institutions.  In  homes  across  the  country.  And  in  countries  around  the  world 
where  information  could  mean  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 

To  learn  more,  call  us  at  1-800-338-9549. 


Caring  through  technology. 


Communications  •  Computers  •  Electron  Devices 


A  promise  you'll  never  be  just  a  number  witb  a  luncbbox. 


A  promise  to  remember  a  gfet-well  card  never  paid  a  bospital  bill. 


A  promise  tbere'll  be  sometbingf  to  sbow  for  it  all  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  day. 


Nothing  hinds  us  one  to  the  other  like  a  promise  kept.  Nothing  divides  us  like  a  promise  broken.  At  MassMutual 
we  helieve  in  keeping  our  promises.  That  way  all  the  families  and  businesses  that  rely  on  us  can  keep  theirs. 

MassMutual 

01992  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  Springfield  MA  Otiri  We  help  VOU  keep  VOUT  piOmisG 


lot  of  people  smirked  when  William  R.  Howell  set  out  to  transform 
C.  Penney  into  a  fashion  house  for  the  masses, 
hey're  not  smirking  now— least  of  all  rival  Sears. 

Our  competitive 
advantage5' 

'  Zina  Moukheiber 

f  In  February  Arthur  Martinez,  chair- 
1  man  and  chief  executive  of  Sears  Mer- 
;  chandise  Group,  unveiled  a  new  plan 
for  the  battered  $59  billion  (fiscal 
1992  sales)  merchandiser.  "It  is  clear 
that  Sears  is  defining  itself  along  the 
lines  of  J.C.  Penney,"  says  veteran 
retail  analyst  Walter  Loeb. 

J.C.  Penney  Co.  and  Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Co.  are  venerable  names  in 
American  retailing,  but  their  strate- 
gies over  the  past  decade  have  been  a 
study  in  contrasts — one  highly  suc- 
cessful, the  other  dismal.  Penney 
earned  $777  million  last  year  on  reve- 
nues of  $18  billion  garnered  from 
nearly  1,300  stores  in  malls  across  the 
U.S.  That's  a  net  profit  margin  of 
4.3%.  By  contrast,  Sears  Merchandise 
Group  lost  $1.3  billion  even  before  a 
$1.7  billion  restructuring  charge. 
Even  before  the  recession,  Penney's 
margins  were  almost  double  Sears'. 

Recovering  faster  than  the  retail 
industry  as  a  whole,  Penney  last  year 
showed  a  47%  profit  gain  (excluding 
charges  for  streamlining  operations 
and  an  accounting  change)  on  an  1 1% 
retail  sales  gain.  Perhaps  best  of  all,  it 
brought  down  its  overhead  as  a  per- 
centage of  sales,  from  30.4%  to  28.6%. 

Penney  was  once  a  smaller  version 
of  Sears,  but  unlike  Sears,  Penney 
avoided  letting  arrogance  blind  it  to 
basic  changes  taking  place  in  the 
American  marketplace.  Today,  to 
consumers,  the  name  Sears  means 
dull  reliability;  for  millions  of  middle- 
income  Americans,  J.C.  Penney 
stands  for  up-to-the-minute  fashion. 

William  R.  Howell,  57,  J.C.  Pen- 
ney's chairman  since  1983,  and  his 
predecessor  Donald  Seibert  realized 
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J.C.  Penney 


Two  Penney 
brands:  Worthington 
and  Stafford 
They're  both  hits 
and  now  have 
among  the  larg- 
est market  shares 
of  women's  and 
men's  suits. 


I  Penil/] 
Pcnncl^ 


that  what  had  worked  for  stores  like 
Penney  and  Sears  for  generations 
wouldn't  work  any  longer.  Lower- 
and  middle  income  people  and  small - 
towners  were  w  atching  the  same  TV 
shows  and  reading  the  same  maga- 
zines as  big-city  folk  and  high-income 
people;  they,  too,  wanted  to  be  in 
Style,  not  merely  practical.  They  want- 
ed to  be  in  the  swim. 

This  meant  that  Penney's  custom- 
ers and  potential  customers  had  a 
hankering  for  trendy  brands.  About  a 
decade  ago  Howell,  who  had  started 
as  a  management  trainee  in  1958  and 
risen  through  the  management  ranks, 
tiled  to  sign  up  the  big  brands  for 
Penney.  A  tall,  erect  Oklahoman, 
whose  father  before  him  had  been  a 
small  town  Penney  store  manager, 
Howell  was  no  country  bumpkin. 
Nor  was  he  in  awe  of  the  prestigious 
New  York  retailers — a  number  of 
which  arc  now  in  Chapter  1 1 . 

He  called  on  department  store  dar- 
ling Liz  Claiborne  and  the  makers  of 
such  classy  men's  apparel  as  Botany 
500  and  Arrow  shirts.  He  told  them 
Penney  was  going  to  change.  The 
cheap  polyester  stuff"  was  going  out 
the  window.  Our  stores  are  being 
smartly  remodeled,  he  informed 
them.  Dishwashers  and  auto  parts  are 
history.  We  want  to  be  an  outlet  for 
your  premium  priced  advertised 
goods.  How  about  it? 

By  and  large,  Howell  got  the  cold 
shoulder.  Roth  Harris  Hester,  Ar- 
row's president  at  the  time,  and  Liz 
Claiborne  refused  to  sell  to  him.  Pen- 
ney was  dowdy  and  downscale. 
Macy's  and  Bloomingdale's  wouldn't 
like  it  that  shoppers  would  find  in 
Penney  the  same  merchandise  they 
were  offering.  No  dice. 
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He  did  land  Levi  Strauss  as  a  suppli- 
er of  sportswear,  and  Levi  has  never 
regretted  it;  Penney  is  now  its  biggest 
single  customer.  Shirtmaker  Phillips- 
Van  Heusen,  top  lingerie  manufac- 
turers Vanity  Fair  and  Maidenform, 
among  others,  also  came  on  board. 
But  that  was  not  enough:  Howell 
realized  he  would  have  to  create  a 
fashion  image  for  some  Penney  pri- 
vate-label brands. 

Penney  had  always  carried  its  own 
labels  on  towels  and  underwear,  but 
this  was  downmarket  stuff.  The  differ- 
ence this  time  was  that  Penney  items 
would  be  positioned  as  national 
brands  to  compete  with  the  likes  of 
Claiborne,  the  Gap  and  Hart  Schaff- 
ner  &  Marx. 

Penney  trademarked  house  brands 
such  as  Worthington  and  Stafford. 
Then  it  set  about  developing  clothing 
lines  for  a  well-defined  customer, 
such  as  professional  women. 

Penney  didn't  just  settle  for  a  name. 
It  hired  designers  and  assigned  man- 
agers to  each  brand,  creating  a  genu- 
ine identity  for  the  brand — a  look  to 
go  with  the  name.  These  were  no 
mere  house-brand  knockoffs. 

Each  new  product  is  thoroughly 
test- marketed.    Completed  designs 


for  a  new  sweater,  say,  are  beamed 
satellite  to  16  stores  in  different 
gions.  A  selected  group  of  custom 
are  called  in  for  a  look,  and  Peni 
notes  their  reactions. 

That's  not  the  end  of  I 
involvement.  Sears  gives  its  specifi 
dons  as  to  the  fit  and  cut  of  a  garm< 
to  a  manufacturer,  but  does  little 
nothing  to  enforce  them.  Penney  v 
make  sure  that  the  manufacturer  e. 
cutes  its  designs  to  its  specifications 
else  the  garment  is  rejected. 

"What  we're  doing  is  significarj 
different  from  just  slapping  a  label 
someone  else's  thought  processe 
Howell  says,  proudly  showing  i 
inside  of  his  finely  tailored  gray  flan 
jacket,  which  sports  Penney's  Staff 
label.  "Our  private  brands  are  ( 
competitive  advantage." 

Howell  was  building  his  compc 
tive  advantage  when  the  latest  rec 
sion  hit  and  subjected  the  company 
a  new  challenge.  Penney  had  a  setba 
in  1 990,  with  earnings  dropping  2 
and  the  first  half  of  1991  didn't  lo 
bright,  either.  Revenues  were  fl 
Howell  and  his  nine  divisional  a 
regional  presidents  analyzed 
problem:  In  shifting  to  fashion  we 
Penney  had  become  overpriced  for 
middle-income  customers  in  a  rec« 
sion.  Once  again  Howell  and  his  tea 
rose  to  the  challenge. 

"We  didn't  sit  and  defend  ol 
selves,  we  went  to  work  and  we  sa 
we've  got  to  change,"  says  Howe 
Change  didn't  mean  going  back  tc 
Sears-like  policy  of  selling  on  pri 
alone.  Howell's  number  two,  Jam 
Oesterreicher,  president  of  the  ston 
and  catalog,  went  on  Penney's  into 
nal  audio-video  system,  used  by  tl 
company's  buyers  to  show  mercha 
disc  to  store  managers  across  tl 
country.  He  told  store  managers  th 
prices  were  to  be  lowered  in  eve 
category:  women's,  men's,  ch 
dren's,  home  furnishings,  the  cataloi 

To  finance  the  price  cuts,  PennJ 
put  pressure  on  its  suppliers.  It  begl 
buying  fabrics  directly  from  texti 
makers  such  as  Burlington  Industrie 
w  hich  sent  them  to  cutters  like  Lanie 
It  worked  closely  with  manufacture 
like  Haggar  Apparel,  to  ensure  ci 
pieces  were  made  into  clothing  in  tH 
most  efficient  factories. 

Far  from  abandoning  fashion,  Pen 
ney  intensified  it.  "We  needed  a  proc 
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Fairfax  County  offers 
easy  access  to  the  Capital 


If  you're  going  to  compete  in  the 
st  century,  you're  going  to  compete 
3bally.  Which  means  you'll  need 
stant  access  to  global  markets, 
hich  means  you'll  need  to  locate  in 
jrfax  County. 

Fairfax  County  is  within  minutes 
Washington,  D.C.  And  within 
>urs  of  every  major  city  in  the  world. 
Washington  Dulles  International 
rport  and  Washington  National 
rport  offer  more  than  200  flights 


each  week  to  27  international  desti- 
nations. Including  nonstops  to 
Tokyo,  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Brussels, 
Zurich  and  Moscow.  Plus  nonstop 
and  direct  service  to  105  domestic 
destinations. 

All  of  which  puts  80%  of  the 
world's  population  within  a  day's  ride 
of  your  Fairfax  County  office. 
You  couldn't  be  in  a  more  competi- 
tive position. 

And  the  time  to  get  going  is  now. 


For  more  information,  send  in  the 
coupon.  To  move  into  the  21st 
century,  move  into  Fairfax  County. 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  locating  my 
business  in  Fairfax  County. 

Name  

Title   

Company  

.  Iddress  

City  

Zip  


Stale 


I'hime 


L 


Fairfax  County  Economic  Development  Authority 
XSOO  limine  Boulevard.  Suite  4)0,  I  ierma,  I  irpihia  221X2 
Telephone  703-790-0600,  Far  701  XV!  126V  FB8 


Mrfax  County,  Virginia.The  21st  Century  Is  Here. 


J.C.  Penney 


Opportunity 
knocks 


Bill  McCarthy, 
president  of  Penney's 
catalog  division 
Determined  to 
lure  the  Sears 
catalog  shopper. 


Wiihn  SEARS  announced 
in  January  the  closure  of  its 
98-year-old  catalog,  Wil- 
liam McCarthy,  president 
of  J.C.  Penney's  catalog 
division,  went  into  action. 
Over  half  of  Penney's  cat- 
alog customers  also  got  the 
Scars  hook,  and  Mc<  'ar- 
thy  hopes  soon  to  get  the 
book  into  the  hands  of 
the  other  halt.  Says  he: 
"We'll  he  asking  ques- 
tions |  in  our  advertising] 
like  'Have  you  been  a 
Scars  customer?  Want  a 
Penney  catalog?  You  can 
call  us  at  our  800  number.'1 
We'll  mail  more  of  the 
fall/winter  book  than  we 
would  normally;  we'll 
send  inserts  to  our  credit 
list,  many  of  whom  don't 
use  the  catalog." 

Penney  stands  to  pick 
up  most  in  home  furnish- 
ings and  toys,  less  in  ap- 
parel, where  Scars  isn't 
much  of  a  factor.  Penney 
has  no  intention  of  going 
after  customers  who 


bought  appliances  from 
Sears;  this  is  a  business 
Penney  got  out  of  in  1983 
and  that  has  been  trouble 
tor  Sears.  "I  want  every  dol- 
lar of  sales  that  I  can  earn 
that  they've  got.  I  don't 
want  one  dollar  of  their 
$175  million  aftertax  loss," 
he  says. 

Wayne  Hood,  a  retail 
analyst  at  Prudential  Secu- 
rities, estimates  Penney 
will  pick  up  at  least  40%  of 
the  $3.3  billion  that  Sears 
grossed  in  1992  in  its  now 
discontinued  catalog 
business.  Added  to  Pen- 
ney's $3.2  billion,  this 
should  make  Penney  the 
unchallenged  leader  in 
the  mail-order  business. 

How  profitable  is  it? 
Penney's  net  margin  is 
higher  than  Lands'  End's 
4.6%,  says  retail  consultant 
Isaac  Lagnado.  With 
Sears'  departure,  McC  Jarthy 
has  every  hope  of  making 
it  even  more  profit- 
able. -Z.M.  HE 


uct  that  competed  with  the  Gap 
quality  and  style,"  says  W.  Bar 
Tygart,  director  of  merchandise 
pointing  to  a  striped  blue-and-wl 
women's  turtleneck,  "but  we  put  i 
a  price  point  that  competed  with  JV 
vyn's  [a  low-price  subsidiary  of  D 
ton  Hudson  ]  in  our  mall."  For  cxi 
pie,  Penney  prices  its  Hunt  Club  t 
tlenecks  at  two  for  $26  (or  $16 
one);  Gap  sells  similar  turtlenecks 
$16.50,  and  Mervyn's  for  $16. 

Penney  fired  its  former  advertisi 
agency  in  1991  and  transferred  I 
$100  million  account  to  a  major  I 
las  agency,  Temerlin  McClain,  wh 
shifted    Penney's   advertising  av 
from    pure   image — that   job  < 
done — toward  an  emphasis  on  val 
Temerlin  McClain  came  up  with 
that    featured    individual  cloth 
items:  crisp  Worthington  shirts  w 
well-made  collars;  well-tailored  J 
queline  Ferrar  merino  wool  jack* 
With  the  price  cuts  and  the  snaf 
advertising,  Penney  increased  sale; 
Worthington  apparel  last  year  by  2! 
to  over  $300  million.  "Worthingt 
is  the  third-best  brand  after  the  C 
and  Liz  Claiborne,"  says  Alan  M 
stein,  a  retail  consultant. 

In  its  stores,  Penney's  brands 
smartly  displayed  side  by  side  vv 
outside  brands.  Joneswear  suits,  m. 
by  Jones  Apparel  Group,  hang 
racks  next  to  suits  by  Jacqueline  P 
rar.  The  look  is  similar,  the  qualit 
similar,  but  the  prices  are  about  2 
lower  than  Jones'.  Penney's  shopd 
do  have  the  choice.  Palm  Beach  st 
are  sold  in  Penney  stores  in  op 
competition  with  Penney's  Stain 
brand,  now  the  leader  in  men's  su 
James  Murray,  Palm  Beach's  sen 
vice  president  of  sales  and  marked: 
is  not  complaining.  "They're  one 
our  largest  accounts,"  he  says. 

In  home  furnishings,  which 
counts  for  18%  of  Penney's  sales 
sells  almost  entirely  its  own  bran 
here  its  reputation  for  price  and  qu 
ty  is  so  strong  it  doesn't  need  outs 
prestige. 

.  Liz  Claiborne  and  a  few  others  s 
won't  sell  to  Penney.  Howell,  how 
er,  harbors  no  grudges.  "If  Claiboj 
is  what  a  woman  wants,  and  she  wa 
to  find  it  at  J.C.  Penney,  then  we  w; 
to  have  her,"  Howell  says.  But 
doesn't  seem  to  be  losing  much  sk 
over  Claiborne's  refusal. 
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Many  of  Rockwell's  most  successful  launches 
have  nothing  to  do  with  space. 


Rockwell  builds  and  delivers  sunroofs  to  order 
in  just  over  two  hours,  instead  of  two  weeks. 


Rockwell  battles  highway  congestion 
by  converting  defense  electronics  technology. 


Goss  presses  from  Rockwell 
newspapers  worldwide  with  more  local  color. 

Rockwell  is  known  for  building  Space 
Shuttles  and  powering  them  into  orbit. 
But  we  also  launch  new  applications  of 
technology.  New  manufacturing  processes. 
New  ways  to  manage.  And  new  responses 
to  our  customers'  needs. 

We've  leveraged  our  automotive  and 
industrial  automation  know-how  to  build 
and  deliver  aerodynamic  sunroof  systems 
just  in  time— responding  in  136  minutes 
instead  of  two  weeks. 

We've  converted  our  defense  electronics 
technology  to  create  smart  highways  for 
safer  and  more  efficient  travel. 

We've  designed  and  built  printing 


Rockwell  process  improvements  save  NASA  over 
20%  on  Space  Shuttle  operations  and  main  engines. 

presses  that  integrate  our  electronics  and 
graphic  systems  expertise.  Giving  news- 
papers a  competitive  edge  through  greater 
operating  efficiency  and  flexibility  in  the 
use  and  placement  of  high-quality  color. 

And  we've  employed  Continuous 
Process  Improvement  practices  to  save 
NASA  millions  of  dollars  on  Space  Shuttle 
operations  and  main  engines. 

In  Electronics,  Aerospace,  Automotive 
and  Graphics,  Rockwell  people  are  driven 
by  a  restless  dissatisfaction  with  the 
status  quo.  Continually  launching  innova- 
tive answers  for  our  customers  in  each  of 
the  markets  we  lead. 


Rockwell  International 


ELECTRONICS  /  AEROSPACE  /  AUTOMOTIVE  /  GRAPHICS 


Driving  up  the  yen  in  the  hope  of  reducing  the  U.S.' 
trade  deficit  makes  Japan  sicker  and  forces  its  export 
machine  to  spin  faster. 

Yen-bashing 


By  Steve  H.  Hanke  and  Alan  A.  Walters 


The  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  financial  press  are  at  it  again. 
As  the  dollar  falls  to  alltime  lows 
against  the  yen,  we  are  told  that  the 
yen  is  rising  because  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Lloyd  Bentsen  wants  it  to.  This  is 
pure  puffery.  Since  last  April,  well 
before  Bentsen  had  acquainted  him- 
self with  the  politics  of  currency  mar- 
kets, the  yen  has  become  stronger  and 
has  entered  a  zone  of  strength. 

The  yen  has  been  strengthened  by 
Japan's  balance  of  payments  and  by 
the  forces  that  drive  capital  flows. 
From  1981  through  1992  Japan  ran 
large  current  account  surpluses,  aver- 
aging almost  $55  billion  per  year. 
These  surpluses  continue  to  surge, 
and  are  running  at  about  $130  billion 
on  an  annualized  basis.  As  Japan  slides 
further  into  a  recession,  1993  prom- 
ises to  bring  more  of  the  same,  with 
the  current  account  surplus  forecast 
to  be  at  least  $135  billion. 

What  it  does  with  these  surpluses 
has  much  more  influence  on  the  yen 
than  does  U.S.  Treasury  jawboning. 
During  the  1981-90  period,  the  Japa- 
nese were  part  of  a  massive  recycling 
operation;  on  the  one  hand,  Japan 
was  running  large  current  account 
surpluses,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
these  were  more  than  offset  by  long- 
term  capital  outflows  each  year.  Cu- 
mulative current  account  surpluses  in 
that  period  totaled  $462  billion,  and 
long-term  capital  outflows  totaled 
$685.1  billion.  In  short,  the  money 
was  flowing  out  of  Japan  even  faster 
than  it  was  flowing  in. 

To  make  up  the  difference  between 
the  surplus  earned  from  exports  and 

Steve  H.  Hanke  is  a  professor  of 
applied  economics  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  Baltimore.  Sir  Alan 
Walters  is  vice  chairman  of  AIG 
Trading  in  Washington,  D.C. 


the  amounts  sent  abroad  for  invest- 
ment, Japanese  banks  and  other  fi- 
nancial institutions  were  adding  to 
their  short-term  foreign  borrowings. 
During  the  1984-90  period  the  banks 
piled  up  foreign  short-term  liabilities 
to  the  tune  of  $223.9  billion.  These 
liabilities,  recorded  as  short-term  cap- 
ital inflows,  were  incurred  to  finance 
part  of  the  huge  long-term  capital 
outflows  in  that  period. 

During  1990,  however,  the  gov- 
ernment tightened  monetary  policy; 
Japan's  speculative  bubble  started  to 
be  deflated;  and  the  Bank  for  Interna- 
tional Settlements'  new,  more  strin- 
gent capital  requirements  began  feed- 
ing into  the  banking  system.  These 
developments  dramatically  altered  in- 
centives and  the  pattern  of  capital 
flows.  Consequently,  since  late  1990 
Japanese  investors  have  sold  overseas 
holdings  in  order  to  meet  their  liquid- 
ity needs  at  home. 

While  selling  foreign  investments, 
Japanese  banks  have  been  paying  off 
their  short-term  foreign  liabilities. 


These  repayments  count  as  shcj 
term  capital  outflows.  The  net  resul 
that  Japan's  long-term  capital  inflo 
have  been  more  than  offset  by  sho 
term  capital  outflows. 

Therefore  the  recycling  of  Japai 
current  account  surpluses  has  cont 
ued  even  though  Japan  is  no  tona 
investing  heavily  abroad.  The  rei 
cling  continues  temporarily  becau 
some  of  the  current  account  surplu 
being  used  to  pay  down  debts 
curred  when  Japan  was  investi 
heavily  overseas. 

The  pay-down  process  has,  howc 
er,  begun  to  run  its  course,  becai 
the  banks  have  discharged  the  bulk 
their  short-term  liabilities.  Con; 
quently,  the  recycling  of  current  < 
count  surpluses  (plus  long-term  caj 
tal  inflows)  has  begun  to  grind  tc 
halt.  Now,  with  Japan's  current  ; 
count  surplus  far  exceeding  its  r 
private  sector  capital  outflow,  there 
only  one  way  for  the  yen  to  move:  u 
To  accommodate  this  pattern  of  flo 
and  allow  the  balance  of  payments 
balance,  the  Bank  of  Japan  will  have 
add  to  its  substantial  foreign  c 
change  reserves. 

The  yen-appreciation  process  w 
be  enhanced  by  the  politics  of  curre 
cy  markets.  The  international  poli 
cos  are  focusing  only  on  Japan's  cvj 
rent  account  surpluses,  not  realizii 
that  the  surging  surpluses  are  cause 
in  large  part,  by  Japan's  recession.  J 
the  politicos  will  insist  on  "coordim 
ed  policies"  for  a  higher  yen.  A  high 
yen — they  wrongly  think — will  dr 
matically  reduce  the  surpluses  by  cr 
ting  exports.  In  the  short  run  tl 
higher  yen  might  actually  do  lit! 
more  than  squeeze  exporters'  profit 
which  will  deepen  the  recession,  r 
duce  consumer  spending  and  ir 
ports,  and  increase  the  current  a  If 
count  surpluses. 

It  appears  that  these  "internation 
financial  statesmen"  are  prepared 
propel  the  yen  toward  a  massive  ove 
shoot  on  the  upside,  which  will  on 
add  to  Japan's  recessionary  problem 

Once  again,  the  international  coo 
dinators  are  prescribing  the  wror 
medicine.  Japan,  clearly  the  sick  uu 
of  Asia,  has  enough  problems  withoi 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Treasu 
trying  to  talk  up  the  yen.  It's  time  fi 
the  international  meddlers  to  stc 
their  "open-mouth"  operations 
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How  does  money 
)ecome  smart,  anyway? 

i 


Mutual  funds?  Stocks?  Bonds?  You 
light  want  to  look  into  opening  up  an 
ccord  LX  Sedan  from  Honda. 

What  you  will  notice  is  a  spacious 
iterior  filled  with  luxury  appointments, 
here  are  large,  comfortable  seats  cov- 
*ed  with  rich  fabric.  The  carpet  feels 
lick  and  plush.  Power  windows,  mirrors 
id  door  locks  are  convenient. 

In  front  of  you  there  is  a  smartly 
esigned  dash  with  a  high-power  stereo 
astern,  air  conditioning,  and  a  quartz 


digital  clock.  Also,  a  driver's  side  airbag 
Supplemental  Restraint  System  is 
inside  the  four-spoke  steering  wheel. 

Farther  forward,  a  powerful  2.2  liter, 
16-valve  engine  yields  125  horsepower. 
Naturally,  it  is  fuel-injected. 

Simply,  the  Accord  LX  is  one  of  the 
best  values  you  can  find.  Now  for  one 
more  tip:  Stop  by  for  a  test-drive. 

The  Accord  LX  Sedan 


)§2  American  I  londa  Motor  ( !a,  Inc. 
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The  IRS  can't  do  a  lot  of  audits.  It  makes  up  for  that  by  scaring 
the  pants  off  underpayers  with  hefty  penalties.  Here's  a  guide  to 
how  you  ca n  get  h  it  a nd  how  you  ca  n— someti mes— get  out  of  a  pena  Ity . 

We  may  not  catch  you 
but  if  we  do . . . 


- 
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By  Laura  Saunders 

Tempted  to  fudge  a  little  on  your 
taxes?  Before  you  do,  consider  the 
consequences:  Elliott  Kajan,  a  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif,  tax  lawyer,  has  a  client 
who  took  a  chance  on  a  bad  tax  shelter 
in  the  early  1980s.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  busted  the  shelter  and  is 
hitting  the  participants  for  back  tax- 
es—$20,000  just  for  tax  year  1982,  in 
die  case  of  Kajan's  client. 

Fair  enough,  but  that  was  just  the 
beginning.  The  client's  total  hit  was 
$103,500.  On  top  of  the  additional 
tax  the  fellow  should  have  paid  were 
stacked  all  kinds  of  extras:  penalties 
for  negligence  and  substantial  under- 
statement of  a  tax  liability,  plus  inter- 
est on  the  unpaid  tax,  plus  interest  on 
all  the  penalties. 

Beware  of  penalties.  As  the  Con- 
gress has  stiffed  the  IRS  for  funds  to 
audit  taxpayers  over  the  last  two  de- 
cades, it  has  handed  the  taxmen  an 
astonishing  arsenal  of  penalties  to 
punish  scofflaws  it  does  catch.  In  oth- 
er words:  We  may  not  catch  you,  but  if 
we  do,  we'll  make  you  suffer. 

In  spirit  if  not  in  effect,  the  irs 
technique  is  like  the  deterrent  against 
crime  used  by  authorities  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  After  hanging  a  culprit,  they 
would  leave  the  corpse  dangling  in 
the  town  square  for  a  few  days  as  a 
warning  to  others.  Away  of  saying,  we 
may  not  catch  you  stealing,  but  if  we 
do,  look  where  you  will  end  up. 

The  book  that  agents  can  throw  at 
deficient  taxpayers  now  includes  over 
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140  civil  penalties,  and  the  taxmen 
don't  hesitate  to  throw  it.  The 
amount  of  civil  penalties  assessed  on 
individuals  has  nearly  tripled  in  the 
last  ten  years,  to  $4  billion.  "What 
about  penalties?"  muses  Samuel  Cat- 
ter,  a  CPA  in  Dallas.  "There  are  too 
damn  many  of  them." 

Think  of  this  as  you  decide  whether 
to  "forget"  the  sale  of  that  piece  of 
property,  or  make  up  a  high  cost  basis 
on  those  mutual  fund  shares  your 
mother  gave  you  in  1965,  or  scare  up 
a  $30,000  appraisal  for  the  donated 
artwork  that  is  worth  only  $4,000. 

True,  your  chances  of  winning  the 
audit  lottery  are  better  than  ever: 
Only  1.9%  of  returns  with  income 
(before  writeoffs)  over  $50,000  are 
audited,  down  from  7.8%  a  decade 
ago.  For  tax  year  1990,  the  last  for 
which  numbers  have  been  released, 
5.3%  of  $100,000-and-up  returns 
were  audited. 

In  the  bad  old  days  in  Europe,  lots 
of  folks  risked  the  hangman's  noose 
for  a  nice  mutton  dinner,  knowing 
that  few  sheep  stealers  got  caught. 

Don't  be  tempted,  however.  The 
IRS  can  do  a  lot  of  damage  without  an 
audit.  Computers  routinely  pick  up 


accidentally  omitted  interest  and  di\ 
dend  payments,  and  will  send  you 
bill  for  the  extra  tax,  plus  intere 
(currently  7%,  more  for  earlier  years 
plus  0.5%  a  month  as  a  failure-to-pi 
penalty  if  you  don't  pay  up  right  awal 
Big-ticket  penalties  are  assessed  aftl 
an  audit. 

Result:  "Often  the  penalties  arj 
interest  far  surpass  the  amount  of  ti 
the  person  owes,"  says  Grant  Thorj 
ton  expert  Sheldon  Ganis. 

What's  more,  President  Bill  Oil 
ton  wants  to  make  it  worse,  and  Coi 
gress  is  likely  to  go  along  with  him. 
little -noticed  provision  of  his  tax  pr 
posals  would  strip  the  code  of  a  sal 
harbor  used  by  both  taxpayers  ar 
preparers  to  escape  penalties.  Thii 
the  cost  of  chiseling,  if  you  are  caugh 
is  about  to  go  up. 

Here's  how.  If  you  take  a  risl 
position — say,  deducting  a  swimmin 
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5ol  you  put  in  after  your  doctor 
iggested  it  for  a  bad  back — you  risk 
rious  "accuracy,,  penalties.  Howev- 
,  current  law  allows  you  to  escape 
em  if  you  disclose  the  deduction  on 
mr  return,  and  the  position  isn't 
pvolous." 

And  that  is  just  how  some  people 
ive  been  playing  the  audit  lottery, 
hey  take  a  questionable  deduction, 
ig  it  on  the  return,  then  pray  that  the 
S  computers  can't  catch  it.  "I've  let 
y  clients  take  aggressive  positions, 
:cause  they  probably  won't  get 
ught,  and  if  they  do,  they  won't  pay 
malties,"  confesses  one  lawyer. 
The  Clinton  proposal  would  elimi- 
ite  this  dodge,  raising  the  threshold 
r  avoiding  penalties  from  "not  friv- 


olous" to  "reasonable."  What  that 
means  is  unclear,  except  that  you  will 
need  far  better  support  for  that  riskv 
move  than  you  do  now.  In  effect,  the 
change  will  force  preparers  to  make 
clients  pay  more  up  front  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  penalties  later. 

Preparers  will  go  along,  because 
they  too  can  be  hit  if  their  clients  get 
caught  and  they  have  signed  the  re- 
turn. Preparers  avoid  these  penalties 
like  the  plague,  because  of  the  stigma 
involved  and  because  they  believe  the 
IRS  keeps  offenders'  names  on  a  list. 
One  partner  at  a  big  accounting  firm 
confides  that  his  firm  would,  if  it  had 
to,  spend  $100,000  of  legal  time  to 
avoid  a  $250  penalty. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  penalties  and 


penalties.  The  one  for  underpayment 
of  estimated  taxes  is  really  more  like 
an  interest  fee,  calculated  by  comput- 
er as  if  your  tax  bills  were  being  posted 
to  a  quarterly  charge  account.  More 
serious  are  the  fines  for  failure  to  file 
(5%  a  month,  up  to  25%)  and  failure  to 
pay  the  full  tax  (0.5%  a  month,  up 
to  25%). 

Even  stiffer  are  the  "accuracy"  pen- 
alties, usually  imposed  after  an  audit. 
They  include  substantial  understate- 
ment of  tax,  negligence,  substantial 
overvaluation  of  a  fair  market  value 
and  fraud.  These  four  penalties  can't 
be  stacked  on  top  of  one  another.  If 
more  than  one  applies,  the  IRS  has  to 
pick  one.  But  they  can  still  be  stacked 
with  others,  like  failure  to  file  or  pay. 

What  earns  you  these?  The  20% 
substantial  understatement  penalty 
applies  when  mistakes  caused  your  tax 
to  come  out  way  too  low.  Substantial 
means  more  than  $5,000  or  10%  of 
your  liability,  whichever  is  greater. 
The  underpayment  can  be  from  one 
big  thing — say,  understating  the  in- 
ventory of  a  small  business — or  it 
could  be  from  many  small  items  bun- 
dled together. 

Next  comes  negligence,  the  care- 
less or  intentional  disregard  of  IRS 
rules.  Say  you  deducted  fully  a  new 
central  air  conditioner  for  your  rental 
property.  It  clearly  should  have  been 
capitalized,  and  you  should  have 
known  it.  That  probably  gets  a  negli- 
gence penalty  at  20%. 

The  overvaluation  penalty  applies 
to  the  tax  shortfall  from  an  overly 
optimistic  appraisal.  It  affects 
trumped-up  charitable  gifts,  such  as  a 
boat  you  donated  to  the  local  trou- 
bled-youth center.  The  rate  is  either 
20%  or  40%,  depending  on  how  out- 
landish the  claimed  value  is. 

Then  there  is  the  fraud  penalty,  in  a 
class  by  itself.  Not  only  is  it  huge — 
75%  of  the  underpayment — but  un- 
like the  others,  most  of  which  have  a 
statute  of  limitations  of  three  years,  it 
has  none.  Fraud  involves  "willful  at- 
tempt," and  could  applv  to  big 
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items — such  as  a  forged  document 
that  saves  you  from  a  $100,000  capi- 
tal gain — or  small  ones.  One  taxpayer 
was  threatened  with  the  fraud  penalty 
just  because  he  deducted  100%  of  his 
club  dues.  Trouble  is,  he  had  been 
caught  doing  it  before. 

What  is  common  to  all  penalties  is 
that  the  IRS  imposes  them  with  aban- 
don. "They  are  almost  automatic 
now,"  says*  PA  Douglas  Stives  of  Red 


Bank,  N.J.  Many  practitioners  feel  the 
iks  uses  them  as  a  bludgeon,  even 
though  the  recent  IRS  penalty  manual 
says  they  are  not  to  be  used  that  way, 
or  to  raise  revenue. 

"You've  got  to  understand,"  notes 
Catter,  "that  a  whole  generation  of 
agents  came  in  with  tax  shelters.  They 
don't  understand  tax  law,  because 
Congress  has  made  it  too  complex. 
What  they  understand  is  penalties.'" 


The  good  news  is  that  penalties  c 
often  be  waived  if  you  show  "reaso 
able  cause."  How  can  they  say  yo 
home  office  deduction  was  "neg 
gent'"  when  appeals  courts  can't  ev 
agree  on  when  it's  allowed? 

This  is  important  to  know.  Expej 
say  a  huge  majority  of  the  penalti 
they  see  threatened  or  imposed  eve 
tually  disappear.  Accountant  Stiv 
says  that  an  official  at  one  IRS  sen' 


"The  dog  ate  my  1099" 


Penalties  c  an  be  abated 

for  all  kinds  of  reasons,  and 
some  are  doozies.  So 
here's  a  test:  Which  of 
these  excuses  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  officials  as 
reasonable? 

"The  doctor  told  me  I 
had  less  than  a  year  to  live." 

"The  cat  got  into  my 
records." 

"I  gave  my  records  to 
the  IRS  and  they  lost  them." 

Answer:  Only  the  last 
was  rejected.  "It  was  aw- 
ful," remembers  CPA  Paul 
Hense  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  "It  was  a  young 
man  whose  father  had  died, 
and  the  irs  went  after  him 
for  $  1 8,000  of  payroll  taxes 
his  father  had  owed  for  a 
small  business.  Things 


went  back  and  forth  and 
the  irs  was  impossible.  We 
even  got  our  congress- 
man in  on  it. 

"Then  the  young  man 
took  his  records  to  a  meet- 
ing with  an  agent  and  left 
them  there.  The  next 
morning  they  were  gone. 
He  wound  up  working  off 
the  debt  from  a  mini- 
mum-wage job." 

Lesson:  Don't  trust  the 
irs  not  to  lose  your  records. 
Keep  copies  and  get  a 
receipt. 

The  good  news  is  that 
the  other  excuses  were  ac- 
cepted, plus  some  even 
more  bizarre.  So  if  you  have 
been  the  victim  of  a 
strange  calamity,  or  are 
planning  to  be,  take  note. 


"The  doctor  told  me  I 
had  less  than  a  year  to  live." 
This  man,  a  client  of  tax 
lawyer  William  Cousins  of 
Dallas,  was  misdiagnosed 
with  Legionnaires'  disease 
and  told  he  would  die 
within  the  year.  So  he  quit 
his  job,  divorced  his  wife 
and  took  off  for  the  Carib- 
bean. After  1 1  years,  he 
was  still  alive  and  awol 
from  the  tax  system.  For- 
tunately, says  Cousins,  he 
could  produce  the  diag- 
nosis, and  the  taxmen 
dropped  the  penalties  for 
failure  to  file  and  pay. 

"I  forgot  to  mail  my 
tax  return."  This  taxpayer, 
a  married  man,  stopped  at 
his  girlfriend's  house  on  the 
way  to  mail  his  return  on 
Apr.  15.  They  quarreled 
and  he  forgot  about  his 
1040,  which  contained  a 
check  for  $800,000.  Two 
months  later  they  made  up, 
and  to  his  horror  he  dis- 
covered his  return  at  her 
house,  still  unmailed. 

In  a  panic,  he  called 
CPA  Stuart  Becker  in  New 
York  City,  who  con- 
vinced the  irs  that  the  tax- 
payer made  an  honest 
mistake  that  didn't  deserve 
a  10%  late  riling  penalty. 
He  did  this  by  producing  a 
bank  record  showing  that 
the  man  had  deposited 
money  to  cover  the  tax 
check  Apr.  14.  The  client 
also  bypassed  having  his 
wife  find  out. 

"Mv  tax  records  were 
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stolen."  An  extremely  pc 
ular  excuse,  notes  Cous 
ins:  "There  must  be  a  sp 
cial  genre  of  burglar,  one 
that  operates  around  Apr 
15,  who  overlooks  the  ex 
pensive  stereo  and  goes 
straight  for  the  tax 
records." 

It  worked  so  well  for  a 
client  of  CPA  Douglas  Sti\ 
of  Red  Bank,  N.J.  that  tl 
taxpayer  recycled  it.  The 
first  year  the  client  ex- 
plained his  missing  recor 
to  a  Richmond,  Va.  audi 
tor  by  saying  that  his  brk 
case  had  been  stolen.  He 
even  had  the  police  repo 
The  agent  was  sympa- 
thetic, even  reminding  h 
to  be  sure  to  take  a  dedu 
tion  for  the  briefcase,  toe 

The  next  year,  when 
audit  time  rolled  around 
the  taxpayer  gave  the 
same  excuse,  this  time  wil 
out  proof  of  the  theft. 
"Incredibly,"  says  Stives 
"the  irs  agent — a  differ 
ent  one — bought  it  agair 
never  thought  he  would 
get  away  with  it." 

Others  haven't  been  s< 
lucky,  even  when  telling  t 
truth.  CPA  Carol  Ham 
mond  of  Atlanta  had  a  cl 
ent,  a  traveling  salesman 
who  kept  all  his  records 
the  trunk  of  a  car  that  w; 
stolen.  Even  with  a  polic 
report,  the  taxpayer  had 
to  reconstruct  the  recorc  * 
with  copies  of  bank  and 
credit  card  statements  at 
enormous  expense  of 
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Iter  once  admitted  to  him  that 
ore  than  90%  of  the  penalties  con- 
sted  there  were  later  abated. 
Here  are  some  tips  on  how  to  avoid 
rnalties,  either  deserved  or  not: 
Prevention  is  easier  than  cure.  It  is 
ten  easier  to  talk  the  IRS  out  of 
lposing  a  penalty  than  into  abating 
pice  it's  assessed.  Thus,  ifyou  miss  a 
ing  date  because  of  extended  illness, 
plain  this  when  you  file,  not  after  a 


penalty  is  assessed — though  you  may 
have  to  do  it  again. 

Some  penalties  are  to  be  avoided  at 
all  cost,  no  matter  how  small.  Two  to 
fight  are  those  for  fraud  and  for  non- 
payment of  payroll  taxes,  because  the 
IRS  seems  to  keep  lists  of  offenders. 
"These  come  back  to  haunt  you," 
says  accountant  Catter. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  penalties 
are  not  worth  protesting.  The  one  for 


underpaying  estimated  tax  is  often  in 
this  category.  There  are  several  com- 
plicated formulas  that  let  you  out  of  it, 
but  it  may  cost  you  more  in  expert 
time  to  protest  than  to  pay. 

Consider  paying  now  and  arguing 
later.  That's  because  the  biggest  pen- 
alty is  interest,  and  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  escape.  It  runs  from  when 
the  tax  was  due  on  both  taxes  and 
penalties,  and  is  not  deductible  by 


to  escape  a  civil  fraud 
penalty  in  Tax  Court. 

The  Comparatos  had  a 
few  problems:  Among  oth- 
er things,  they  failed  to 
file  returns  on  time,  failed 
to  properly  report  sub- 
stantial income,  failed  to 
maintain  any  records, 
failed  to  pay  any  income  tax 
for  the  years  1981-84  and 
had  been  convicted  of  tax 
fraud  for  prior  years. 

But  they  got  off  penal- 
ty-free. In  his  opinion, 
Judge  Renato  Beghe  ex- 
plained that  to  be  liable  for 
the  fraud  penalty,  a  tax- 
payer must  intend  to  evade 
taxes.  He  bought  their  ar- 
gument that  they  tailed  to 
comply  because  they  hat- 
ed lawyers  and  accountants 
after  the  CPA  who  caused 
their  earlier  problems  re- 


fused to  testify  for  them 
at  their  first  trial.  The  judge 
did,  however,  sustain 
penalties  for  negligence 
and  failure  to  file. 

"The  cat  got  into  my 
records."  This  taxpayer,  a 
traveling  salesman, 
turned  up  at  an  IRS  audit 
apologizing  profusely. 
He  had  carefully  organized 
his  records  on  his  desk, 
then  left  town  for  a  few 
days.  When  he  came 
back,  he  found  that  his  cat 
had  mistaken  the  records 
for  a  litter  box. 

"But  he  had  them  all, 
in  little  plastic  bags,"  says 
Atlanta  CPA  Howard 
Herman.  "The  agent 
didn't  even  want  to  open 
the  bags.  It  was  the 
shortest  audit  I  ever  sat 
through."  -L.S.  BE 


ne  and  money.  The  IRS 
sallowed  what  couldn't 
:  proved,  adding  consid- 
ably  to  the  tax  bill. 

"I  wasn't  aiming  my 
in  at  the  IRS  agent."  A  75- 
ar-old  woman,  a  client 

a  lawyer  who  requests 
Lonymity,  fired  a  deer  ri- 
;  and  hit  a  tree  about  a 
ot  above  an  IRS  agent's 
:ad.  She  shouldn't  be 
larged  with  threatening 
federal  agent,  her  lawyer 
gued  successfully,  be- 
use  she  was  such  an  ex- 
:rt  shot  that  she  could 
ive  put  the  bullet  any- 
here  she  wanted  to.  It 
so  helped  that  she  was  old 


and  a  little  addled. 

"My  girlfriend  burned 
my  records."  This  from  a 
taxpayer  whose  girlfriend 
made  a  bonfire  of  all  his 
possessions  after  she 
found  out  he  was  two-tim- 
ing her.  CPA  Hense  says 
the  irs  let  him  off,  but  only 
because  the  taxpayer  had 
a  police  report  charging  his 
paramour  with  destruc- 
tion of  property. 

"We  don't  like  lawyers 
and  accountants."  Perhaps 
the  most  brazen  excuse  of 
all .  It  was  offered  by  Antho- 
ny and  Mildred  Compa- 
rato  of  New  York's  bor- 
ough of  Queens  in  an  effort 
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TAXING  MATTERS 


The  wages  of  sin 


Penalty 

Assessment 

Defense 

Failure  to  file 
on  time 

5%  of  unpaid  tax  per 
month,  up  to  25% 

Reasonable  cause  and  no 
willful  neglect 

Intentional 

Ifll  IUIC  IU  1  Jit  Ul  1 

time 

15%  of  unpaid  tax  per 

month  nn  tn  7R% 

IliUlllll,  U\J  IU  /  J  /o 

Negligence*;  honest 
hoiipf.  rplianrp  nn 
tax  adviser 

Failure  to 

lav 

pay  la  a 

0.5%  of  unpaid  tax  per 

IMUIfUl,  UU  IU  L  J  /o, 

increases  to  1%  of  tax 
after  notice  of  intent  to  levy 

Reasonable  cause  and 

nn  willful  npcrlprt 

UU  WUI1UI  IICglCOL 

Fsilnro  tn  nau 
rdMUic  LU  \Jay 

estimated  tax 

Pnrrpnt  IR^  i ntprp^t  ratp  nn 

LfUllClll  ll\0  HIlCICJl  lulC  UN 

underpayment  from  date 
estimated  tax  was  due 

RpjKnnahlp  pjukp 

and  no  willful 
neglect;  others 

Failure  to  fur- 
nish Social  Se- 
curity number 

$50 

Reasonable  cause  and 
no  willful  neglect 

Bad  check 

1%  of  amount  of  check, 
but  at  least  $5 

Good-faith  belief  and 
reasonable  cause 

Negligence 

20%  of  underpayment 

Disclosure  of  nonfrivolous 
position;  reasonable  cause 

and  onnH-faith  hplipf 

dllU  gUUU  IdllU  UCllCl 

Substantial 
understatement 

20%  of  underpayment 

Reasonable  cause  and  good 
faith  belief;  substantial 
authority  or  disclosure  if 
not  tax  shelter,  more  likely 

than  nnt  if  tav  q hp  1  tpr 

UlaH  IIUl  II  LuA  ollCllCI 

Substantial 
overvaluation 

For  overvaluations  resulting 
in  tax  above  $5,000;  20%  if 

if  pypppH<:  900%  nf  rnrrprt 

11  CAUCCUO  L\}\) /O  Ul  UUIICOl 

amount;  40%  if  it  exceeds 
400%  of  correct  amount 

Reasonable  cause  and  good- 
faith  belief;  qualified 

onnraKaK  rhantahlp 

aUul  aloOlo      LI  la'  llaUIC 

contributions 

Civil  fraud 

75%  of  underpayment 
due  to  fraud 

Negligence*;  reliance 
on  tax  adviser;  nonfraud  by 
spouse  on  joint  return 

*This  defense  opens  taxpayer  to  lesser  penalty. 
Source:  Elliott  Kajan,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


individuals.  (Corporations  can  de- 
duct it.)  The  rate  is  adjusted  every 
three  months  and  is  currently  7%. 

So  if  you  are  worried  about  com- 
pounding interest  on  a  possible  tax 
debt,  consider  making  a  "deposit  in 
the  nature  of  a  cash  bond"  under 
Revenue  Procedure  84-58.  You  can 
also  file  an  amended  return  for  the 
year  in  question,  paying  most  but  not 
all  of  the  tax. 

In  both  cases,  this  stops  the  interest 
clock  on  the  amount  you  pay.  And 
either  move  will  preserve  your  right  to 
take  your  case  to  Tax  Court,  which 
you  may  not  be  able  to  do  if  you  pay 
the  full  tax.  If  you  pay  in  full  and  then 
contest  the  matter,  you  have  to  sue  for 


The  IRS  has  over 
140  civil  penalties 
it  can  use  to  pun- 
ish tax  fudgers  and 
their  return  pre- 
parers. Fortunate- 
ly, most  penal- 
ties can  be  avoided 
for  good  reason. 
Here  are  some  of 
the  penalties 
that  individual  tax- 
payers have  to 
worry  about,  along 
with  what  gets 
you  out  of  them. 


a  refund  in  other  courts,  which  can 
take  longer  and  cost  more. 

Elliott  Kajan,  the  Beverly  Hills  law- 
yer, is  a  fan  of  deposits.  "Several 
clients  who  did  this  with  tax  shelter 
cases  in  the  early  1980s  are  now  very 
happy  they  did,"  he  says.  "Others 
owe  interest  three  or  more  times  the 
amount  of  tax." 

But  experts  advise  against  making 
similar  deposits  for  a  penalty  if  there's 
a  chance  the  penalty  will  be  waived. 
It's  easier  to  beat  a  penalty  before 
rather  than  after  it's  paid. 

Consider  an  appeal.  If  you  do  get 
hit  with  penalties,  remember  that  you 
have  at  least  five  chances  to  get  them 
removed.  The  five  steps:  in  the  audit, 


w  ith  the  IRS  group  manager,  with  tl 
semiautonomous  irs  Appeals  Offic 
in  a  Tax  Court  or  another  court,  ar 
via  an  "offer  in  compromise"  settl 
ment  at  any  point. 

Know  the  IRS  rules.  If  an  agei 
openly  tries  to  use  penalties  as  a  blue 
geon  to  get  you  to  agree  to  6th 
adjustments,  try  to  get  proof,  the 
protest  it  to  a  superior.  The  IRS  pena 
ty  handbook  clearly  states  that  pena 
ties  are  not  to  be  used  this  way. 

Know  the  buzzwords.  "Prior  histoi 
of  compliance"  is  excellent  if  it  applii 
to  you,  says  kpmg  Peat  Marwick  e: 
pert  Ken  Jones.  Ditto  "sick, 
"dying,"  "inexperienced,"  "old. 
Mental  defects  ("unstable")  and  at 
dictions  ("substance  abuse"),  if  yd 
have  reformed,  often  soften  a 
agent's  hard  heart.  Also  effective  ai 
disasters  like  hurricanes  and  fires. 

Two  other  assertions  have  no  leg 
standing  but  can  be  effective,  says  ta 
lawyer  William  Cousins  of  Dalla 
One  is  "no  deliberate  intent  to  avoi 
taxes."  The  other  is  that  a  penall 
would  "inflict  a  hardship  on  an  innc 
cent  spouse  and  family." 

The  latter  can  work  if,  say,  a  taxpa; 
er  does  something  that  is  totally  indt 
fensible.  But  his  wife  doesn't  kno1 
and  they  sign  a  joint  return.  Occasior 
ally  the  taxmen  will  drop  penalties  o 
the  humane  grounds  that  they  woul 
"constitute  a  hardship"  on  an  innc 
cent  spouse  and  family. 

If  you're  basically  honest,  don't  lo. 
any  sleep. 

Consider  these  examples.  A  109 
for  a  $300  dividend  went  to  a  wron 
address  and  you  missed  it.  Or  yd 
made  a  $500  arithmetic  error  calcu 
lating  your  tax.  Or  you  reported 
$1,200  capital  gain  on  a  corporat 
bond  but  failed  to  note  that  sorrj 
profit  was  ordinary  income  becaus 
you  bought  the  bond  at  a  discount. 

In  such  cases,  where  you  haven' 
concealed  facts  and  amounts  ar 
small,  the  worst  that  is  likely  to  hap 
pen,  beyond  back  taxes  and  interest,  i 
the  failure-to-pay  penalty  of  0.5% 
month.  Even  that  doesn't  apply  if 
taxpayer  pays  a  disputed  amoun 
within  ten  days  of  a  dunning  notic 
from  the  IRS. 

The  bottom  line  on  underpaid  tax 
es:  The  bite  is  indeed  bad,  but  th 
bark  is  worse,  and  it  pays  to  know  tha 
when  dealing  with  the  IRS.  ■ 
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Fashion  for  all 
REASONS  by 

 ^ES?^  

Truly  outstanding  fashion  makes  a  definitive 
statement  about  the  person,  the  times,  the 
spirit.  Hartmarx,  America's  leading  creator  of 
business  and  casual  apparel  for  men  and 
women,  shoivs  here  many  ways  to 
express  yourself  for  Spring  '93. 
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[ow  you  spend  your  day  is  your  choice.  How  you  look 


hen  you  get  there  depends  on  Austin  Reed  Separates. 
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Why  is  it  that  people  who  can  make  wonderfully 
complicated  products  can't  explain  in  clear,  simple 
English  how  to  use  the  darned  things? 

A  frustrated 
consumer 


BY  THOMAS  SOWELL 


Dr.  Thomas  Sowell  is  an  economist 

and  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Hoover  Institution 

in  Stanford,  Calif. 


Dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  had  the  misfortune  of 
buying  one  of  your  printers  to  use 
with  my  computer. 

Since  it  is  a  top-of-the-line  printer 
from  a  very  reputable  company,  you 
may  wonder  why  I  consider  it  a  mis- 
fortune to  have  bought  it.  The  answer 
is  quite  simple:  I  bought  it  so  that  I 
could  print  things.  Yet  it  was  24  hours 
after  I  brought  it  home  before  it 
printed  anything,  and  now — after  48 
hours — it  has  yet  to  print  anything 
satisfactorily. 

The  reason  it  printed  nothing  at  all 
during  the  first  24  hours  was  that  the 
necessary  computer  codes  were  sup- 
plied by  you  on  5.25 "  disks,  while  my 
computer  is  one  of  a  growing  number 
with  slots  that  are  only  3.5"  wide. 
People  in  a  high-tech  company  like 
yours  are  undoubtedly  well  aware  that 
you  were  supplying  an  obsolescent 
disk — and  that  virtually  all  computers 
will  accept  the  smaller  size. 

That  should  have  been  the  tip- 
off  on  your  attitude  toward  the 
consumer. 

Yes,  you  included  a  postcard  that 
could  be  mailed  in  to  get  the  kind  of 
disk  that  virtually  all  computers  take, 


instead  of  the  kind  that  is  on  its  way 
out.  But  do  automobile  manufactur- 
ers sell  cars  with  little  cards  that  you 
can  mail  back  to  Detroit  (or  Tokyo) 
to  get  tires  that  fit? 

When  a  consumer  arrives  back 
home  with  a  newly  purchased  prod- 
uct, after  having  shelled  out  a 
fair  amount  of  his  hard-earned 
cash,  he  wants  to  be  able  to  start 
using  the  product,  not  facing  a  series 
of  frustrations. 

With  far  less  trouble  than  it  took  to 
include  that  postcard  in  your  instruc- 
tion book,  you  could  have  told  us  how 
to  transfer  the  computerized  informa- 
tion from  the  big  floppy  disk  to  the 
little  disk.  My  assistant,  whose  native 
language  is  not  English,  was  able  to 
explain  it  to  me  in  a  very  brief  note,  so 
that  I  could  make  the  transfer  on 
another  computer. 

Now  that  the  material  on  your  big 
disks  was  on  smaller  disks  that  I  could 
actually  use,  I  was  optimistic  enough 
to  think  that  it  would  be  a  simple 
matter  of  inserting  the  disks  into  the 
computer  and  transferring  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  get  the  printer 
printing.  No  such  luck. 

First,  I  had  to  struggle  with  your 
"instructions."  The  word  is  in  quota- 
tion marks  because  it  is  hard  to  imag- 
ine anyone  actually  being  instructed 
by  the  rambling  words  that  regaled  us 
with  the  wonders  of  your  product — 
all  of  which  I  had  to  take  on  faith, 
because  it  hadn't  actually  printed 
anything  yet. 

Advertising  is  of  course  part  of  the 
commercial  process,  and  part  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  But  someone 
should  have  figured  out  that  by  the 
time  the  consumer  had  opened  up  the 
box  that  the  printer  came  in,  un- 
packed all  the  material  inside,  and 


torn  open  the  little  plastic  bag  con- 
taining the  books  of  instruction,  he 
had  already  bought  the  product. 

What  I  needed  was  not  persuasive 
puffery  but  straight  information  on 
how  to  start  the  thing  printing. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  what  it 
all  boils  down  to  in  the  end  is  touch- 
ing certain  keys  on  the  computer  key- 
board to  get  the  information  trans- 
ferred from  the  disks  into  the  comput- 
er. Yet  your  "instructions"  did  not 
begin  by  telling  me  in  plain  English 
what  those  keys  were,  and  in  what 
sequence  they  should  be  touched. 

Instead,  these  "instructions"  in- 
formed me  about  bauds  and  networks 
and  other  wondrous  possibilities.  And 
somewhere,  buried  in  the  midst  of  all 
this,  were  a  few  inconspicuous  com- 
puter codes  which  I  ventured  to  be- 
lieve might  be  what  I  was  looking  for. 
But  it  was  by  no  means  certain. 

Don't  get  me  wrong.  I  am  not 
against  information,  or  even  sophisti- 
cated information.  But  just  as  we  eat 
meat  and  potatoes  before  we  get  des- 
sert, so  we  could  use  some  clear  infor- 
mation on  the  necessary  basics  before 
we  go  off  into  the  wild  blue  yonder 
about  special  features  and  special  jar- 
gon that  everyone  does  not  need  or 
understand. 

While  I  am  not  a  computer  aficio- 
nado, I  do  know  something  about 
reading  and  writing.  I  have  not  only 
read  more  books  than  I  care  to  re- 
member, I  have  even  written  more 
books  than  I  care  to  remember. 

It  is  understandable  that  computer 
wonks  would  write  instructions  for 
other  computer  wonks.  But  why  not 
provide  another  set  of  instructions  for 
the  rest  of  us?  We  have  equal  rights 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
and  those  who  are  religious  say  that 
we  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Perhaps  more  to  the  point,  from  a 
commercial  perspective,  our  money  is 
just  as  green  as  anybody  else's. 

This  letter,  incidentally,  is  printed 
on  a  much  less  expensive  printer  than 
yours,  less  renowned,  and  with  fewer 
features.  But  it  prints  fine.  At  this 
point,  I  still  haven't  been  able  to  get 
yours  to  do  that. 

Yours  disappointedly, 


Thomas  Sowell 
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Against  the  odds,  Ken  Iverson  proved  his  mini  steel 
mills  could  produce  flat-rolled  sheet  from  scrap.  But 
now  he  faces  new  raw  materials  problems. 

When  success 
breeds  problems 


By  Seth  Lubove 

It's  one  of  the  ironies  of  business  that 
success  breeds  almost  as  many  prob- 
lems as  failure  does.  F.  Kenneth  Iver- 
son's  praises  have  been  sung  in  a 
book,  a  New  Torker  magazine  series, 
Harvard  Business  School  case  studies. 
Bucking  the  odds  and  expert  opinion, 
Iverson  proved  that  his  Nucor  Corp. 
mini  steel  mills,  which  previously  pro- 
duced only  cheaper  forms  of  steel, 
could  turn  out  flat-rolled  steel  sheet 
from  scrap,  bypassing  the  expensive 
process  used  by  the  giant  mills  and 
undercutting  them  by  $45  to  $55  a 
ton.  His  once  tiny  company  today  has 
a  market  capitalization  of  $4  billion, 
roughly  that  of  USX's  U.S.  Steel  and 
Bethlehem  Steel  combined.  As  far  as 
the  market  is  concerned,  Nucor  has 
won  the  battle. 

But  Iverson  didn't  get  where  he  did 
by  being  smug.  While  others  cele- 
brate his  industrial  miracle,  he  knows 
his  success  has  bred  fresh  problems. 
Puffing  on  a  cigarette  in  his  spartan 
ground  floor  office  overlooking  a 
parking  lot  in  suburban  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  Iverson  cheerfully  answers  his 
own  phone  and  chats  matter-of-factly 
about  the  problem  looming  for  Nu- 
cor and  other  minimills. 

The  primary  raw  material  con- 
sumed by  Nucor  and  other  minimills 
is  scrap  steel  recycled  from  old  wash- 
ing machines,  cars  and  so  on.  Nearly 
any  old  steel  scrap  can  be  melted 
down  and  repoured  as  structural  steel. 
But  as  Nucor  gets  more  heavily  into 
flat-rolled  steel,  it  needs  higher-quali- 
ty and  less  abundant  scrap,  scrap  that 
contains  fewer  "residuals"  such  as 
copper  and  nickel,  which  reduce  sur- 
face quality  and  the  ability  to  bend 
without  cracking. 


"We're  concerned,"  says  Iverson 
candidly,  "because  as  we  build  more 
of  these  [flat-rolled  sheet]  mills,  it 
puts  more  pressure  on  the  low-residu- 
al scrap  market." 

Since  January,  prices  of  low-residu- 
al scrap  have  jumped  to  where  the 
metal  is  selling  for  $15  to  $20  a  ton 
more  than  regular  grades  of  scrap. 
Normally  the  differential  is  about  $10 
a  ton. 

The  problem  promises  to  get 
worse.  Today  Nucor  has  around  3 
million  tons  of  flat-rolled  sheet  capac- 
ity in  place.  By  the  end  of  the  decade 


the  minimills'  sheet  capacity  is  expect 
ed  to  more  than  triple,  to  around  II 
million  tons,  and  to  more  than  doubl 
again  by  2010.  Michael  Shanahan 
director  of  Arthur  D.  Little's  steq 
consulting  practice,  doubts  that  tbm 
will  be  enough  high-quality  scrap  q 
supply  all  this  capacity. 

The  minimills  can  use  scrap  subsri 
tutes  to  fill  some  of  their  needs.  TH 
most  popular  of  the  substitutes  i 
direct-reduced  iron  in  hot-briquctta 
form — iron  ore  processed  with  natu 
ral  gas  that  allows  a  minimill's  electri 
furnace  to  do  the  same  thing  as  a  bias 
furnace,  without  the  coke.  But  sucj 
substitutes  contain  by-products  suclj 
as  silica  and  alumina,  which  creafl 
waste  slag.  If  not  briquetted,  they  also 
have  a  nasty  tendency  to  spontanl 
ously  combust  during  shipping.  And 
they  aren't  cheap.  At  current  prices 
the  substitutes  are  $  1 0  to  $  1 5  a  toJ 
more  expensive  than  low-residua 
scrap,  as  a  result  of  shipping  costs.  I 

Even  using  expensive,  top-en<j 
scrap,  Nucor  can't  match  the  into 
grated  mills  on  the  kind  of  high 
quality,  coated  sheet  steel  acceptably 
for  the  outside  panels  of  cars  and  vans 
Iverson  points  out  this  is  only  aboia 
10%  of  the  total  steel  market  anj 
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by  35%  to  40%  this  year.  Alcoa  sup- 
plies 90%  of  Boeing's  aluminum. 

The  decline  in  aerospace  orders  has 
already  slowed  Alcoa's  Davenport, 
Iowa  rolling  mills.  The  state-of-the- 
art  facility  is  set  up  for  rapid,  continu- 
ous production.  But  these  days  the 
steaming  slabs  of  aluminum  slide 
down  the  hot-rolling  line  in  fits  and 
starts,  only  once  every  minute  or  two. 
"It  used  to  be  bumper  to-bumper 
here,"  says  John  Martin,  operator  of 
one  of  the  rolling  mills. 

There  seems  little  immediate 
growth  in  store  for  the  aluminum 
packaging  market,  which  accounted 
for  $2.8  billion  of  Alcoa's  sales  last 
year.  With  aluminum  now  accounting 
for  97%  of  all  beverage  cans  in  the 
U.S.,  that  market  is  mature.  The  4%  to 
6%  national  growth  in  demand  for  can 
sheet  in  the  mid-1980s  has  slowed  to 
a  meager  1%  a  year.  Moreover,  can 
sheet  has  been  getting  ever  thinner, 
and  that  means  less  aluminum  per 
container.  "The  price  competition," 
winces  O'Neill,  "is  ferocious." 

Like  just  about  every  business  these 
days,  Alcoa  is  watching  the  pennies — 
and  the  payroll.  Last  year  it  cut  2,000 
employees  out  of  its  total  of  65,600, 
its  first  major  layoff  since  1986.  The 
United  Steelworkers  and  the  Alumi- 
num, Brick  &  Glass  Workers  will  start 
contract  negotiations  with  Alcoa  in 
mid- May.  The  unions  want  greater 
job  security.  O'Neill  has  an  agenda, 
too.  He  wants  to  reduce  health  care 
costs,  which  totaled  $196  million  in 
1991  in  the  U.S.  operations  and  are 
rising  by  about  11%  a  year.  "Our 
productivity  improvements,"  he  la- 
ments, "are  effectively  being  eaten  up 
by  health  care  costs." 

Alcoa  has  plenty  of  remaining 
strengths.  It  still  throws  oft  around 
$600  million,  or  $7  a  share  in  cash. 
With  it  O'Neill  has  paid  down  $1.3 
billion  in  debt,  cutting  Alcoa's  debt 
ratio  to  a  conservative  18%.  More- 
over, he  is  almost  certainly  right  about 
aluminum's  excellent  long-term 
prospects.  "Whatever  the  former  So- 
viet Union  is  doing,"  says  he,  "we  can 
still  be  better  at  what  we  do  than 
anyone  else."  But  even  with  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  now  under  way,  ana- 
lysts are  predicting  flat  earnings  for 
Alcoa,  about  $2.  Whatever  the  long- 
term  prospects,  the  next  few  years 
look  rocky.  ■ 
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With  stocks  in  the  U.S.  trading  at  lofty  levels,  where  do 
il  1  lash  im  d  ^iha:  players  go  with  their  spare  cash? 

Tree  lovers  versus 
forest  lovers 


By  William  Baldwin 

(  1 1 k is 1 1 mm ii  k  Br< >wni  ,  one  of  the 
(out  principals  at  rweedy,  Browne 
Co  ,  argues  1 1  i.u  European  investors 
arc  so  con( emed  with  forests  meta 
ph< 'i h  speaking  the)  tend  to  ig 
norc  trees  Which  gives  Americans 
something  oi  an  edge  in  Europe  Says 
Kiow  iu-  "In  the  crash  of  1987  a  Sw  iss 
banket  was  telling  me  that  of  course 
the  crash  w.»s  caused  in  budget  and 
trade  defu  its  and  .1  mismanaged  econ- 
omy But  the  i  s  market  dropped 
onl\  25%  So  why,  with  a  trade  surplus 
.uul  one  of  the  strongest  currencies  in 
the  world,  did  Zurich  drop  40%  [in 
late  1987 1?  Because  there  is  absolute 
h  no  liquidity.  They  haw  a  macroeco- 
nomic  mentality.  When  things  go 

had,  thev  inst  get  out." 

When  they  are  pessimistic,  macros 

dump  all  stocks,  but  pessimistic  mi- 
cros can  almost  always  find  a  tew 
things  they  like.  Explains  Christo- 
pher's brother  and  partner. 
William  Browne:  "Most  of 
the  money  in  Europe  is 
managed  from  the  top 
down.  They'll  say.  "We 
want  to  be  m  the  Nether- 
lands^— the  currency  is  go  I 
ing  to  do  wells'  I'hey  don't  | 
bother  to  sit  around  and  g 
wait  and  gather  a  position  I 
in  Moulmcv" 

Moulinex?   I'tus  is  one  I 
that  a  tree  lover  can  appre-  1 
eiate.  The  appliance  manu- 
facturer Moulinev  KspafU 
has  a  stock  with  tw\>  ex- 
traorviiuary  numbers:  a  div-  I 
idensi  y  ield  above  1 1  %  and  a  I 
if  t-:  below  4  How  often  do  1 
yvm  see  a  stock  w  hose  siivi-  I 
dend  yield,  in  percentage 
points,  is  higher  than  the 


price/earnings  ratio?  Over  here,  not 
at  all.  A  search  of  the  6,950  U.S. 
stocks  in  the  Media  General  database 
turns  up  not  a  single  candidate. 
W  hich  is  why  the  Tweedy,  Browne 
partners  have  been  thinking  so  much 
lately  about  cheap  stocks  in  Europe. 

1  [ere  are  two  from  Britain:  BM 
Group,  which  sells  construction 
equipment  (yield  9.8%;  P/K  2)  and 
Alexander  Proudfoot,  a  management 
consultant  (yield  13.2%;  r/K,  an  esti- 
mated 4.6).  Tweedy,  Browne's  four 
partners,  who  manage  $1.1  billion  of 
clients'  and  their  own  money,  have 
recently  sent  15%  of  it  abroad,  and 
installed  two  analysts  in  Frankfurt. 

Tweedy's  managers  follow  a  Ben 
Graham  style,  broadly  defined.  They 
like  to  buy  into  a  company  trading  at  a 
fairly  low  fraction  of  what  it  would  be 
worth  to  an  acquirer  or  liquidator. 
They  put  little  premium  on  growth 


k 
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and  none  on  glamour;  they  instin 
tively  prefer  a  Kmart  to  a  Wal-Mart 
Grahamism  works — over  a  lonj 
stretch.  Tweedy,  Browne  has  over  th 
past  quarter-century  averaged  a  rt 
turn  six  points  a  year  better  than  th 
market's,  before  Tweedy's  fees.  Bu 
the  firm  has  lagged  the  market  ii 
recent  years  as  the  bargains  it  seek 
have  become  scarce  on  Wall  Street 

That  still  leaves  the  rest  of 
world.  Tweedy's  foreign  stocks  av 
age  1  times  book  value,  8  times  e; 
ings  and  22  times  dividends.  Coi 
pare  the  ratios  for  the  U.S.  market 
w  hole,  as  calculated  by  Barra,  Ini 
2.5  times  book,  18  times  earnings  an 
40  times  dividends. 

A  typically  European  top-down 
p roach  to  investing  w  ould  no  doul 
dictate  that  the  entire  Milan  exchan 
be  avoided.  After  all,  the  Italian  ecoi 
omy  is  a  wreck.  But,  says  John  Spe 
another  Tweedy  partm 
"this  doesn't  mean  that 
bank  in  Sardinia  can't  mak 
money  financing  a  sardix 
boat."  The  bank  he  has 
mind  is  Banco  di  Sardegi 
At  a  recent  15. "00  li: 
S°.SS  i,  it  sports  a  yield  ^ 
7.3%  and  a  F  E  of  only  5j 
Risky?  Depends  on  h 
you    measure    nsk.  Thi 
stock  is  quite  volatile,  as  i 
evidenced  by  the  2-to4 
spread  between  its  hid 
and  low  tor  the  past  51 
weeks  of  trading.  So  it] 
quite  chancy  tor  an  in-and 
out  trader    Lira  devalual 
ro  •>  are  a  -other  hazan 
unless,      like  Tweedj 
Browne,  you  hedge  you 
currencv  exposures. 
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\  European  value  sampler 


ompany/business 


Country 


-Price- 


recent 


 52-week  

high  low 


Yield 


P/E 


Price/ 
book 


lexander  Proudfoot/consulting 

UK 

$1.69 

$5.65 

$1.00 

13.2% 

4.6E 

NM 

IM  Group/construction  equipment 

UK 

0.76 

6.03 

0.67 

9.8 

2.0 

37% 

lancodi  SardegnaVcommercial  banking 

Italy 

9.88 

14.47 

7.07 

7.3 

5.6 

44 

lank  fur  Intl  Zahlungsausgleich*  2/gold  hoard 

Switz 

4,475 

4,475 

3,116 

3.0 

5.7 

42 

artiere  Burgo*  3/newsprint,  magazine  paper 

itaiy 

A  OA 

C  1ft 

0.  1U 

1    C  A 

i.o4 

O.tL 

1  A 

1 A 

5b 

let  Danske  Luftfartselskab4/SAS  holding  co 

Denmark 

282 

522 

218 

0.0 

NM 

35 

ialactina  Holding/baby  food  &  vet  medicine 

Switz 

2,453 

2,652 

1,989 

3.4 

14.8 

87 

ido  lnternacional*/eyeglass  lenses 

Spain 

26.40 

42.58 

20.44 

4.5 

10.0 

70 

oeb  Holding*  5/department  stores 

Switz 

88.17 

99.44 

74.24 

4.7 

6.3 

63 

larine-Wendel*/holding  &  investment  co 

France 

60.68 

62.47 

44.62 

4.0 

NM 

82 

loulinex  Espana*/appliances 

Spain 

26.40 

45.56 

20.01 

11.9 

3.0 

47 

elegraaf/newspapers 

Nether 

56.89 

59.60 

43.89 

3.7 

10.3 

114 

II  data  for  fiscal  year  1992,  except  as  noted,  translated  at  Mar.  18  exchange  rates.  Asterisk  indicates  1991  figures.  E:  Estimate.  NM:  Not  meaningful. 
Savings  shares.  2aka  Bank  for  International  Settlements.  Ordinary  shares.  4aka  DDL.  Participation  certificates. 
ources:  Tweedy.  Browne  Co.;  Bloomberg  Financial  Markets. 


How's  your  Ital- 
ian? If  you  don't 
mind  tangling 
with  currency  con- 
versions, foreign 
withholding  taxes 
and  some  very 
strange  account- 
ing habits, 
stocks  like  these 
are  worth 
considering. 


(Put  aside  the  behavior  of  the  stock 
ichange,  however,  and  the  bank 
;)esn't  look  so  risky.  At  its  current 
Ice  it  can  be  bought  for  44%  of  book 
hie,  a  discount  that  provides  a  mar- 
n  of  safety.  Spears  points  out,  more- 
jer,  that  Sardegna's  capital  base  am- 
ir exceeds  the  standards  set  forth  by 
b  Basel,  Switzerland- based  Bank  for 
Iternational  Settlements. 
Never  one  to  pass  up  a  value  play, 
tears  personally  owns  a  piece  of  that 
[sel  institution,  which,  despite  its 
Be  as  a  regulatory  agency  of  sorts, 
s  shares  outstanding  that  pay  a  nice 
Ladend.  At  a  recent  6,750  Swiss 
Incs  ($4,475),  the  registered  shares 
ide  at  5.7  times  earnings  and  at  a 
1%  discount  to  book. 
Where  do  you  find  stocks  like  this? 
keedy  gets  leads  from  database 
reens,  from  executives  of  firms  in 
lich  it  owns  shares  and  from  clients, 
lie  hard  work  is  not  reading  the 
jcrman  or  Italian  in  an  annual  report 
jit  deciphering  what  is  between  the 
les.  "It's  detective  work,"  says  part- 
Ir  James  Clark  Jr.  "You  see  these 
ige  reserve  figures  and  you  don't 
low  whether  they  are  real  or  not 
p."  Confectioner  Lindt  &  Spriingli 
;  predates  its  factories  as  if  they  were 
sing  out  of  style.  Adjusting  the  earn- 
gs  for  U.S. -style  depreciation  rates, 
|veedy,  Browne  bought  in  a  year  ago 
id  is  sitting  on  a  60%  gain. 
What's  Danzas,  the  Swiss-based 
ight  forwarder,  worth?  Clark  can 
lily  guess,  because  the  cryptic  in- 
me  statement  treats  a  huge  German 


operation  as  if  it  were  a  passive  invest- 
ment— only  the  upstreamed  divi- 
dends go  into  revenues.  Basing  his 
valuation  on  circumstantial  evidence, 
Clark  rates  Danzas  a  buy  at  a  recent 
800  Swiss  francs  ($530)  per  participa- 
tion certificate. 

Galactina  Holding  is  a  secretive 
Swiss  baby  food  company  that  owns 
shares  in  drugmaker  Roche  Holding 
worth  three  times  their  carrying  value . 
Another  indicator  that  Galactina  is 
lowballing  asset  values  comes  from  a 
tip  Tweedy  got  that  Galactina's  plant 
and  equipment  is  insured  for  twice  its 
valuation  on  the  books.  Spears  likes 
the  shares  at  a  recent  3,700  francs 
($2,453),  but  insists  he  doesn't  put 
too  much  stock  in  iffy  things  like 
insurance  settlements.  "That's  just  a 
few  jimmies  on  the  sundae,"  he  says. 

Buying  assets  for  50  cents  on  the 
dollar  sounds  like  a  foolproof  way  to 
make  money,  but  it's  not.  The  part- 
ners lost  a  bundle  on  Saatchi  &  Saa- 
tchi,  the  advertising  agency,  even 
though  they  thought  they  were  buy- 
ing at  a  fraction  of  what  the  business 
would  be  worth  in  a  private  transac- 
tion. "That  was  a  leveraged  airball," 
whines  Chris  Browne.  "We  should 
never  have  bought  it." 

Another  hazard  is  this:  Minority 
shareholders  in  closely  held  compa- 
nies can  be  shafted  by  insiders  in 
various  ways.  Example:  Tweedy 
owned  shares  in  Gray  Communica- 
tions, a  broadcaster  and  newspaper 
owner  in  Georgia,  when  the  firm 
made  a  lucrative  buyback  offer  but 


allowed  only  a  single  large  holder  to 
participate.  On  occasion  Tweedy  has 
won  settlements  in  lawsuits  challeng- 
ing insiders'  sweetheart  deals  in  U.S. 
companies.  But  pursuing  such  a  case 
against,  say,  a  Spanish  firm  would  be 
problematic. 

If  you  want  to  brave  these  hazards, 
as  well  as  the  considerable  headaches 
that  come  with  acquiring  and  holding 
foreign  shares,  consider  the  stocks  in 
the  table  above.  An  alternative  ap- 
proach is  to  buy  a  European  fund. 

Tweedy,  Browne  intends  to  offer  a 
no-load  Global  Value  Fund,  but  is  still 
waiting  for  Securities  &  Exchange 
Commission  clearance.  The  expected 
annual  expense  ratio  is  1 .7%.  Among 
established  European  funds,  two 
combine  fairly  low  costs  with  respect- 
able records:  Financial  Strategic — 
European  (no  load;  annual  expenses 
1.3%)  and  Fidelity  Europe  (3%  load, 
expenses  1.2%).  Neither,  however, 
specifically  pursues  value  investing. 

Investors  for  whom  cost-cutting  is 
a  passion  will  be  attracted  to  the 
Vanguard  International  Equity  Index 
Fund-European  Portfolio.  This  fund 
has  no  sales  commission  (a  1%  pur- 
chase fee  goes  back  into  the  pot  for 
other  fund  shareholders)  and  charges 
a  rock-bottom  0.3%  expense  ratio. 
This  dartboard  approach  will  capture 
none  of  the  inefficiencies  that 
Tweedy,  Browne  pursues,  but  it  is  a 
value  play  in  the  sense  that  European 
stocks  are  fairly  depressed  these  days 
at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  market  keeps 
setting  incongruous  new  highs.  H 
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With  stocks  in  the  U.S.  trading  at  lofty  levels,  where  do 
old-fashioned  value  players  go  with  their  spare  cash? 

Tree  lovers  versus 
forest  lovers 


By  William  Baldwin 

Christopher  Browne,  one  of  the 
four  principals  at  Tweedy,  Browne 
Co.,  argues  that  European  investors 
are  so  concerned  with  forests — meta- 
phorically speaking — they  tend  to  ig- 
nore trees.  Which  gives  Americans 
something  of  an  edge  in  Europe.  Says 
Browne:  "In  the  crash  of  1987  a  Swiss 
banker  was  telling  me  that  of  course 
the  crash  was  caused  by  budget  and 
trade  deficits  and  a  mismanaged  econ- 
omy. But  the  U.S.  market  dropped 
only  25%.  So  why,  with  a  trade  surplus 
and  one  of  the  strongest  currencies  in 
the  world,  did  Zurich  drop  40%  [in 
late  1987]?  Because  there  is  absolute- 
ly no  liquidity.  They  have  a  macroeco- 
nomic  mentality.  When  things  go 
bad,  they  just  get  out." 

When  they  are  pessimistic,  macros 
dump  all  stocks,  but  pessimistic  mi- 
cros can  almost  always  find  a  few 
things  they  like.  Explains  Christo- 
pher's brother  and  partner, 
William  Browne:  "Most  of 
the  money  in  Europe  is 
managed  from  the  top 
down.  They'll  say,  'We 
want  to  be  in  the  Nether- 
lands— the  currency  is  go- 
ing to  do  well.'  They  don't 
bother  to  sit  around  and 
wait  and  gather  a  position 
in  Moulinex." 

Moulinex?  This  is  one 
that  a  tree  lover  can  appre- 
ciate. The  appliance  manu- 
facturer Moulinex  Espana 
has  a  stock  with  two  ex- 
traordinary numbers:  a  div- 
idend vield  above  11%  and  a 
P/E  below  4.  How  often  do 
you  see  a  stock  whose  divi- 
dend yield,  in  percentage 
points,  is  higher  than  the 
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price/earnings  ratio?  Over  here,  not 
at  all.  A  search  of  the  6,950  U.S. 
stocks  in  the  Media  General  database 
turns  up  not  a  single  candidate. 
Which  is  why  the  Tweedy,  Browne 
partners  have  been  thinking  so  much 
lately  about  cheap  stocks  in  Europe. 

Here  are  two  from  Britain:  BM 
Group,  which  sells  construction 
equipment  (yield  9.8%;  P/E  2)  and 
Alexander  Proudfoot,  a  management 
consultant  (yield  13.2%;  P/E,  an  esti- 
mated 4.6).  Tweedy,  Browne's  four 
partners,  who  manage  $1.1  billion  of 
clients'  and  their  own  money,  have 
recently  sent  15%  of  it  abroad,  and 
installed  two  analysts  in  Frankfurt. 

Tweedy's  managers  follow  a  Ben 
Graham  style,  broadly  defined.  They 
like  to  buy  into  a  company  trading  at  a 
fairly  low  fraction  of  what  it  would  be 
worth  to  an  acquirer  or  liquidator. 
They  put  little  premium  on  growth 


and  none  on  glamour;  they  instinc 
tively  prefer  a  Kmart  to  a  Wal-Mart. 

Grahamism  works — over  a  lonj 
stretch.  Tweedy,  Browne  has  over  th^ 
past  quarter-century  averaged  a  re 
turn  six  points  a  year  better  than  thfl 
market's,  before  Tweedy's  fees.  Bui 
the  firm  has  lagged  the  market  ir 
recent  years  as  the  bargains  it  seek; 
have  become  scarce  on  Wall  Street 

That  still  leaves  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Tweedy's  foreign  stocks  aver 
age  1  times  book  value,  8  times  earn 
ings  and  22  times  dividends.  Com- 
pare the  ratios  for  the  U.S.  market  as; 
whole,  as  calculated  by  Barra,  Inc 
2.5  times  book,  18  times  earnings  and 
40  times  dividends. 

A  typically  European  top-down  ap-i 
proach  to  investing  would  no  doubj 
dictate  that  the  entire  Milan  exchange 
be  avoided.  After  all,  the  Italian  econj 
omy  is  a  wreck.  But,  says  John  Spears 
another  Tweedy  partner 
"this  doesn't  mean  that  £ 
bank  in  Sardinia  can't  mak< 
money  financing  a  sardine 
boat."  The  bank  he  has  ir 
mind  is  Banco  di  Sardegna 
At  a  recent  15,700  lir< 
($9.88),  it  sports  a  yield  o] 
7.3%  and  a  P/E  of  only  5.6j 
Risky?  Depends  on  how 
you  measure  risk.  Thii 
stock  is  quite  volatile,  as  ij 
evidenced  by  the  2-to-l 
spread  between  its  higri 
and  low  for  the  past  5^ 
weeks  of  trading.  So  it's 
quite  chancy  for  an  in-and- 
out  trader.  Lira  devalua- 
tions are  another  hazarc 
unless,  like  Tweedy 
Browne,  you  hedge  youl 
currency  exposures. 
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\  European  value  sampler 


lompany/business 


Country 


-Price- 


recent 


 52-week  

high  low 


Yield 


P/E 


Price/ 
book 


Alexander  Proudfoot/consulting 

UK 

$1.69 

$5.65 

$1.00 

13.2% 

4.6E 

NM 

5M  Group/construction  equipment 

UK 

0.76 

6.03 

0.67 

9.8 

2.0 

37% 

Jancodi  SardegnaVcommercial  banking 

Italy 

9.88 

14.47 

7.07 

7.3 

5.6 

44 

Jank  fur  Intl  Zahlungsausgleich*  2/gold  hoard 

Switz 

4,475 

4,475 

3,116 

3.0 

5.7 

42 

)artiere  Burgo*  3/newsprint,  magazine  paper 

Italy 

A   O  A 
4.Z4 

6.10 

1.64 

5.2 

7.4 

56 

)et  Danske  Luftfartselskab4/SAS  holding  co 

Denmark 

282 

522 

218 

0.0 

NM 

35 

ialactina  Holding/baby  food  &  vet  medicine 

Switz 

2,453 

2,652 

1,989 

3.4 

14.8 

87 

ndo  lnternacional*/eyeglass  lenses 

Spain 

26.40 

42.58 

20.44 

4.5 

10.0 

70 

.oeb  Holding*  5/department  stores 

Switz 

88.17 

99.44 

74.24 

4.7 

6.3 

63 

/larine-Wendel*/holding  &  investment  co 

France 

60.68 

62.47 

44.62 

4.0 

NM 

82 

Moulinex  EspanaVappliances 

Spain 

26.40 

45.56 

20.01 

11.9 

3.0 

47 

"elegraaf/newspapers 

Nether 

56.89 

59.60 

43.89 

3.7 

10.3 

114 

ill  data  tor  fiscal  year  1992,  except  as  noted,  translated  at  Mar.  18  exchange  rates.  Asterisk  indicates  1991  figures.  E:  Estimate.  NM:  Not  meaningful. 
Savings  shares.  2aka  Bank  for  International  Settlements.  30rdinary  shares.  4aka  DDL.  Participation  certificates. 
Sources:  Tweedy,  Browne  Co.;  Bloomberg  Financial  Markets. 


How's  your  Ital- 
ian? If  you  don't 
mind  tangling 
with  currency  con- 
versions, foreign 
withholding  taxes 
and  some  very 
strange  account- 
ing habits, 
stocks  like  these 
are  worth 
considering. 


!  Put  aside  the  behavior  of  the  stock 
change,  however,  and  the  bank 
>esn't  look  so  risky.  At  its  current 
ice  it  can  be  bought  for  44%  of  book 
[lue,  a  discount  that  provides  a  mar- 
h  of  safety.  Spears  points  out,  more- 
rer,  that  Sardegna's  capital  base  am- 
w  exceeds  the  standards  set  forth  by 
ie  Basel,  Switzerland-based  Bank  for 
ternational  Settlements. 
;  Never  one  to  pass  up  a  value  play, 
^ears  personally  owns  a  piece  of  that 
isel  institution,  which,  despite  its 
le  as  a  regulatory  agency  of  sorts, 
is  shares  outstanding  that  pay  a  nice 
vidend.  At  a  recent  6,750  Swiss 
^ncs  ($4,475),  the  registered  shares 
ade  at  5.7  times  earnings  and  at  a 
1%  discount  to  book. 
Where  do  you  find  stocks  like  this? 
tveedy  gets  leads  from  database 
reens,  from  executives  of  firms  in 
"rich  it  owns  shares  and  from  clients, 
ie  hard  work  is  not  reading  the 
erman  or  Italian  in  an  annual  report 
it  deciphering  what  is  between  the 
ies.  "It's  detective  work,"  says  part- 
^r  James  Clark  Jr.  "You  see  these 
age  reserve  figures  and  you  don't 
low  whether  they  are  real  or  not 
al."  Confectioner  Lindt  &  Spriingli 
^predates  its  factories  as  if  they  were 
ring  out  of  style.  Adjusting  the  earn- 
gs  for  U.S. -style  depreciation  rates, 
weedy,  Browne  bought  in  a  year  ago 
id  is  sitting  on  a  60%  gain. 
What's  Danzas,  the  Swiss-based 
.right  forwarder,  worth?  Clark  can 
lly  guess,  because  the  cryptic  in- 
>me  statement  treats  a  huge  German 


operation  as  if  it  were  a  passive  invest- 
ment— only  the  upstreamed  divi- 
dends go  into  revenues.  Basing  his 
valuation  on  circumstantial  evidence, 
Clark  rates  Danzas  a  buy  at  a  recent 
800  Swiss  francs  ($530)  per  participa- 
tion certificate. 

Galactina  Holding  is  a  secretive 
Swiss  baby  food  company  that  owns 
shares  in  drugmaker  Roche  Holding 
worth  three  times  their  carrying  value. 
Another  indicator  that  Galactina  is 
lowballing  asset  values  comes  from  a 
tip  Tweedy  got  that  Galactina's  plant 
and  equipment  is  insured  for  twice  its 
valuation  on  the  books.  Spears  likes 
the  shares  at  a  recent  3,700  francs 
($2,453),  but  insists  he  doesn't  put 
too  much  stock  in  iffy  things  like 
insurance  settlements.  "That's  just  a 
few  jimmies  on  the  sundae,"  he  says. 

Buying  assets  for  50  cents  on  the 
dollar  sounds  like  a  foolproof  way  to 
make  money,  but  it's  not.  The  part- 
ners lost  a  bundle  on  Saatchi  &  Saa- 
tchi,  the  advertising  agency,  even 
though  they  thought  they  were  buy- 
ing at  a  fraction  of  what  the  business 
would  be  worth  in  a  private  transac- 
tion. "That  was  a  leveraged  airball," 
whines  Chris  Browne.  "We  should 
never  have  bought  it." 

Another  hazard  is  this:  Minority 
shareholders  in  closely  held  compa- 
nies can  be  shafted  by  insiders  in 
various  ways.  Example:  Tweedy 
owned  shares  in  Gray  Communica- 
tions, a  broadcaster  and  newspaper 
owner  in  Georgia,  when  the  firm 
made  a  lucrative  buyback  offer  but 


allowed  only  a  single  large  holder  to 
participate.  On  occasion  Tweedy  has 
won  settlements  in  lawsuits  challeng- 
ing insiders'  sweetheart  deals  in  U.S. 
companies.  But  pursuing  such  a  case 
against,  say,  a  Spanish  firm  would  be 
problematic. 

If  you  want  to  brave  these  hazards, 
as  well  as  the  considerable  headaches 
that  come  with  acquiring  and  holding 
foreign  shares,  consider  the  stocks  in 
the  table  above.  An  alternative  ap- 
proach is  to  buy  a  European  fund. 

Tweedy,  Browne  intends  to  offer  a 
no-load  Global  Value  Fund,  but  is  still 
waiting  for  Securities  &  Exchange 
Commission  clearance.  The  expected 
annual  expense  ratio  is  1.7%.  Among 
established  European  funds,  two 
combine  fairly  low  costs  with  respect- 
able records:  Financial  Strategic — 
European  (no  load;  annual  expenses 
1.3%)  and  Fidelity  Europe  (3%  load, 
expenses  1.2%).  Neither,  however, 
specifically  pursues  value  investing. 

Investors  for  whom  cost-cutting  is 
a  passion  will  be  attracted  to  the 
Vanguard  International  Equity  Index 
Fund-European  Portfolio.  This  fund 
has  no  sales  commission  (a  1%  pur- 
chase fee  goes  back  into  the  pot  for 
other  fund  shareholders)  and  charges 
a  rock-bottom  0.3%  expense  ratio. 
This  dartboard  approach  will  capture 
none  of  the  inefficiencies  that 
Tweedy,  Browne  pursues,  but  it  is  a 
value  play  in  the  sense  that  European 
stocks  are  fairly  depressed  these  days 
at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  market  keeps 
setting  incongruous  new  highs.  SB 
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In  a  perfect  world,  planes  would  soar  as  silently 
as  the  one  on  this  page.  And  while  nobody's 
perfect,  we  at  Lufthansa  have  always  led  the 
way  on  environmental  issues.  We're  intensely 
involved  in  the  development  of  new  aircraft, 
investing  billions  of  dollars  to  update  our  fleet. 
Replacing  older  planes  with  newer  ones 
designed  to  be  far  more  quiet.  Today,  Lufthansa 
planes  have  an  average  age  of  just  five  years. 
Which  puts  us  among  the  youngest  in  the  air. 
Our  new  aircraft  produce  just  a  fraction  of  the 
noise  compared  to  their  predecessors  and  are 
infinitely  more  fuel-efficient.  And  fewer  emissions 
result  in  less  pollution.  It  may  not  be  perfection, 
but  it's  our  passion  to  pursue  it  that  can  make  all 
the  difference  in  the  world. 


A  passion  for  perfection. 


Lufthansa 


For  reservations  or  information  call  1  -800-645-3880  or 

see  your  Travel  Agent  Lufthansa  is  a  participant  in  the  mileage 

programs  of  United.  Delta  and  USAir 


Dreign  gambling  debts— legally  uncollectible  for  over 
D  years— are  now  becoming  enforceable  in  U.S.  courts. 


rhey 

tiade  me 
loit 


r  David  Frum 

jppose  you  live  in  a  state  where 
sino  gambling  is  illegal,  and  you  feel 
e  taking  a  little  flutter  on  the  rou- 
te wheel.  You  fly  to  Atlantic  City  or 
s  Vegas,  sign  a  credit  agreement 
d  drop  a  bundle.  If  you  don't  pay, 
s  casino  sues  you  in  the  local  courts, 
ns  a  judgment  against  you  and 
ids  it  to  the  courts  of  your  home 
ite  for  collection.  No  matter  how 
:ensely  your  local  judges  may  hate 
mbling,  they  must  order  the  debt  to 
paid — because  Article  IV  of  the 
mstitution  obliges  every  state  to 
re  "full  faith  and  credit"  to  the 
iicial  decisions  of  all  the  others. 
But  if  you  drop  that  same  bundle 
mbling  in  foreign  lands  and  get  on  a 
me  quickly  enough,  you  can  proba- 
i  thumb  your  nose  at  the  casino, 
ost  states  will  not  enforce  gambling 
bts  or  offshore  gambling  debts. The 
ite  whose  people  live  closest  to  the 
sinos  of  the  Caribbean  has  the 
Lighest  restrictions  on  debt-collec- 
tn  of  all.  A  1951  Florida  statute 
ssed  during  the  Meyer  Lansky  era, 
len  gambling  was  almost  universal- 
controlled  by  organized  crime, 
ikes  gambling  debts  uncollectible, 
le  theory  being  that  states  should 
Dtect  their  citizens  from  losing  their 
rd-earned  rent  money  to  unsavory 
d  guys. 

But  that  seems  to  be  changing, 
ice  1990  the  lawyers  for  Carnival 
isure  Industries  have  been  suing  to 
llect  from  Floridian  gamblers.  Car- 
/al,  a  subsidiary  of  publicly  traded 
irnival  Cruise  Lines,  operates  the 
ystal  Palace  Casino  in  the  Bahamas. 


Over  the  past  six  months  Carnival's 
lawyers  have  managed  to  win  six  of 
those  suits — on  the  argument  that 
Florida's  decision  to  accept  gambling 
by  creating  a  state  lottery  and  permit- 
ting betting  on  horse  and  dog  races 
renders  the  1951  statute  obsolete. 
Two  of  the  gamblers  who  lost  their 


says,  aren't  innocent  dupes.  They 
have  to  file  a  credit  application.  In 
most  cases,  the  applicant  has  gambled 
at  the  casino  before,  and  his  credit 
limit  is  set  at  a  sustainable  amount. 
"My  client  [Carnival]  is  in  the  busi- 
ness of  lending  money  to  people  who 
are  going  to  be  able  to  pay  it  back." 

Samuel  Sheradsky,  a  Coral  Gables 
lawyer,  takes  a  different  view.  He 
represents  Philip  Froug,  a  gambler 
who  owes  Carnival's  Crystal  Palace 
Casino  more  than  $60,000.  Unlucky 
at  law  as  well  as  at  the  gambling  table, 
Froug  lost  to  Carnival  in  court  and  is 
appealing.  Sheradsky  adds  that  the 
basic  issue  is  separation  of  powers. 
Florida's  law  is  clear.  "Only  the  legis- 
lature can  change  the  public  policy, 
and  until  they  do,  judges  can  only 
follow  the  existing  law." 

Sheradsky's  associate,  Michael 
Feiler,  adds:  "These  casinos  exhaust 
these  people's  savings,  and  then  lend 
them  more.  It's  a  legitimate  policy  for 
the  state  of  Florida  to  try  to  protect  its 
citizens." 

Feiler's  argument  sounds  familiar 


Carnival  Cruise 
Lines'  Crystal 
Palace  Casino 
in  the  Bahamas 
Don't  want  to 
pay  up  here? 
Fine— they'll 
come  after  you. 


suits  have  appealed.  Carnival  is  ap- 
pealing one  of  the  other  cases  it  lost. 

If  Carnival's  winning  streak  contin  - 
ues  in  Florida's  courts  of  appeal,  the 
debt-collection  bans  in  other  states 
will  come  under  attack  from  foreign 
casinos.  Carnival  has  already  com- 
menced litigation  against  debtors  in 
the  Northeast. 

Patrick  Barthet  of  Miami's  Black- 
well  &  Walker,  which  represents  Car- 
nival, argues:  "These  are  legitimate 
debts  that  should  be  paid.  They  are 
incurred  in  licensed  casinos  that  are 
operating  legally."  The  losers,  he 


these  days:  People  aren't  responsible 
for  their  own  mistakes  or  misdeeds; 
instead,  society  is  to  blame,  or  some 
"disease." 

Gambling  may  be  a  compulsion. 
But  society  still  requires  alcoholics  to 
pay  their  bar  tabs;  compulsive  eaters 
can't  walk  away  from  their  restaurant 
checks. 

As  for  Florida,  it  ill  becomes  a  state 
that  is  willing  to  profit  from  state- 
sponsored  lotteries  and  racetracks  to 
argue  that  it's  okay  for  its  citizens  to 
gamble  and  lose  money  at  home  but 
not  abroad.  Hi 
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Canon  plain  paper  fax  is#l 
for  one  more  reason... 


Now  save  up  to  $1,000  when  you  trade  up  to 
the  leader  in  plain  paper  fax. 


Year  after  year,  Canon  has  been  the  leader  in 
plain  paper  fax  technology.  Our  exclusive  image 
processing  and  laser  printing  technology  allow  you 
to  send  and  receive  better 
ft  YiKST  /    (  f         looking  faxes  while  a  super- 
Vi^y  Xt}J)^M's     fast  six  second  transmission 
speed  saves  you  money  on 
long-distance  phone  charges. 
And  Canons  recyclable, 
all-in-one  supply  cartridge  makes  changing  the 
supplies  a  breeze. 

Now  you  have  the  best  reason  to  trade  up 


to  a  Laser  Class™  fax  from  Canon.  From  now  until 
June  30, 1993, you  can  trade  in  your  old  fax  and  receive 
up  to  $1,000  towards  a  Laser  Class  fax*  Your  trade-in 
allowance  is  deducted  from  the  suggested  list  price 
of  the  model  you  select. 

We  also  make  choosing  the  right  Canon  FAX  easy. 
Simply  call  1-800-OK-CANON  and  we'll  send  you 
a  Fax  Decision  Makers  Kit  plus  the  name  of  the  Canon 
dealer  nearest  you.  If  you  need  it  fast,  we'll  even  fax 
product  information  to  you. 

If  your  business  is  #1  to  you,  you  need  to  have  the 
#1  plain  paper  fax. 


FAX-L700 


FAX-L775 


FAX-L785 


FAX-L790 


Enjoy  easy  extended  payments  with  the  Canon  Credit  Card  Ask  tor  details  at 
participating  Canon  dealers  Available  only  in  US.  ©  1993  Canon  u  S  A  ,  Inc 
'Trade-in  allowance  vanes  based  on  the  model  you  purchase-  Offer  applies  to  our  Laser  Class  FAX-L700.  FAX-L775.  FAX-L785and  FAX-L790  only 
Offer  available  through  participating  Canon  authorized  dealers  only,  from  January  4  through  June  30. 1993  Local  dealer  prices  may  vary. 


Canon 


:tor  Kaufman  is  just  about  the  only  man 
10  has  taken  a  movie  company  public 
id  made  money  for  investors. 


incore  .• 


Lisa  Gubernick 

:tor  Kaufman  is  an  unusual  movie 
>gul.  He  lives  in  New  York,  not  in 
/erly  Hills,  and  he  launched  a  film 
npany,  Tri-Star  Pictures,  that 
de  money  for  its  public  investors. 
Kaufman  took  Tri-Star  public  in 
35.  Four  years  later  Sony  bought 
company,  paying  $27  a  share,  a 
idsome  premium  over  the  stock's 
50  offering  price.  Kaufman 
de  some  $30  million.  The  pub- 
stockholders  dici  nicely,  too. 
nTow  Kaufman,  with  Lewis  Kor- 
n,  former  chief  operating  officer 
Columbia  Pictures  Entertain- 
nt,  is  trying  for  an  encore.  It's 
ed  Savoy  Pictures  Entertain- 
nt  Inc.,  a  company  they  created 
:  year. 

^t's  been  a  tough  time  for  small- 
moviemakers.  Independents 
:h  as  Vestron,  De  Laurentiis  En- 
tainment  and  New  World  Pic- 
es have  disappeared.  Even  such 
dsize  studios  as  Orion,  MGM  and  I 
rolco  have  been  struggling.  But 
ufman  believes  he  has  a  strategy 
.t  will  work. 

/Vhat  does  Kaufman  have  to  offer 
t  the  other  independents  don't 
/e?  Money.  With  the  other  inde- 
ldents  in  deep  financial  trouble, 
'oy  starts  with  a  clean  slate. 
ATiy  should  a  good  filmmaker  want 
distribute  through  an  independent 
npany?  An  independent  generally 
ers  the  filmmaker  more  control. 
Kaufman  plans  to  offer  yet  another 
ference.  Majors  and  most  indepen- 
its  insist  on  at  least  part  ownership 
any  film  they  finance  and  distrib- 
.  With  proven  producers  and  di- 
tors,  Savoy  will  give  up  ultimate 
nership;  Savoy  will  share  in  the 
hts,  but  only  for  a  limited  time, 
[n  short,  Kaufman,  like  any  good 
siness  person,  feels  he  will  be  filling 
unmet  need  in  the  marketplace. 


Savoy  will  operate  on  low  over- 
head. Most  movie  companies  spend 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  on  develop- 
ment staffs,  people  whose  job  it  is  to 
come  up  with  ideas,  scripts  and  even- 
tually full-fledged  films.  Savoy  will 
have  no  such  overhead. 

Instead  of  developing  projects 
from  scratch,  Kaufman  will  wait  for 


Robert  De  Niro  directing  "A  Bronx  Tale" 
Savoy  got  the  film  when  its  budget  jumped. 


people  with  projects  to  come  to  him. 
(In  some  cases  he  will  play  matchmak- 
er between  director  and  script,  but 
not  much  more.)  If  Savoy  likes  the 
idea,  it  will  put  up  about  half  the 
production  cost;  the  producer  will 
raise  the  rest  by  selling  foreign  rights 
to  distributors  abroad,  where  Kauf- 
man's relationships  can  help.  Savoy 
will  also  put  up  the  $10  million  to  $20 
million  cost  of  marketing  and  distrib- 
uting the  film  in  the  U.S.  Time  War- 
ner's hbo  will  contribute  some  of 
Savoy's  production  cost,  in  return  for 
domestic  pay  TV,  pay-per-view  and 
videocassette  rights. 

Savoy  will  retain  a  license  to  all 
domestic  theatrical  rights,  usually  for 
20  to  30  years. 

So,  on  a  $20  million  movie,  Savoy's 
exposure  would  be  $10  million  for 
the  film,  plus  a  roughly  equivalent 


amount  for  marketing.  In  order  to 
break  even,  the  Savoy  film  would  have 
to  do  $30  million  at  the  box  office. 
With  all  of  its  added  overhead,  a  major 
studio  would  normally  have  to  do  as 
much  as  50%  more. 

Will  Kaufman's  approach  work  at  a 
time  when  Hollywood  is  very  much  at 
the  mercy  of  the  big  six  majors?  Won't 
Savoy  suffer  because  it  doesn't  have 
an  ownership  interest  in  many  of  the 
films  it  finances?  That  does  not  seem 
to  scare  such  a  shrewd  investor  as  Jay 
Pritzker.  The  Pritzker  partnership  has 
already  invested  $75  million  in  Savoy, 
while  Allen  &  Co.  anted  up  another 
$13.8  million.  Kaufman  (again  un- 
usual for  a  movie  mogul)  has  put  up 
$6  million  of  his  own.  Kaufman  and 
the  other  insiders  are  getting  their 
shares  at  $10  to  $13. 

In  mid-March  Savoy  raised  $61 
million  (more  than  twice  as  much 
as  expected)  from  a  public  offering 
of  23%  of  the  outstanding  shares. 
Unusual  for  a  deal  of  this  sort,  the 
public  paid  only  a  couple  of  bucks  a 
share  more  than  the  insiders. 

If  the  offering  works  out,  Savoy 
will  set  forth  into  the  jungles  of 
Hollywood  with  $225  million  in 
its  coffers — a  nice  nest  egg. 

But  in  the  end  Savoy  must  stand 
or  fall  on  Kaufman's  ability  to  per- 
suade producers  to  bring  him  their 
best  projects.  Most  producers  pre- 
fer to  have  the  clout  of  a  major 
studio  behind  them.  But  not  being 
first  on  a  producer's  wish  list  may 
not  be  that  important.  Hollywood 
has   many   success   stories  (Home 
Alone,  E.T.)  that  were  nixed  by  one 
studio  on  the  first  go-around. 

That  was  how  Savoy  got  its  first 
film,  A  Bronx  Tale  (actor  Robert  De 
Niro's  directorial  debut).  It  started 
out  at  Universal,  but  when  its  budget 
climbed  from  $18  million  to  $22 
million,  MCA  dropped  it.  Filming  is 
complete,  and  it  is  expected  to  be 
released  in  the  tall. 

A  second  Savoy  film,  Shadowlands, 
based  on  the  Broadway  play  about 
writer  C.S.  Lewis  and  starring  Antho- 
ny Hopkins,  is  scheduled  to  start 
shooting  in  April.  Savoy  already  has 
three  other  projects  in  the  works.  Will 
any  of  them  be  a  blockbuster?  As  a 
rival  studio  executive  says,  "These  are 
good  financial  guys.  The  rest  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  gods."  WBM 
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Where  Quality  Business  Meets  Quality  of  Life 

One  hundred  years  ago,  a  veritable  "Who's  Who"  of  millionaires  established  an  exclusive  enclave  in 
Morris  County,  New  Jersey.  Amid  bucolic  splendor  and  colorful  history,  the  captains  of  industry  translated  their 
fortunes  into  elaborate  estates  inspired  by  British  manors  and  castles. 


by  Susan  J.  Homer 


Morris  County  offers  companies 
a  broad  choice  of  state-of-the-art 
office  complexes. 


The  Frelinghuysen  Arboretum, 
once  a  summer  home,  is  now 
the  headquarters  of  the  Morris 
County  Park  Commission. 


oday  Morris  County  weds  this  qual- 
ity of  life  with  quality  business.  The 
county  boasts  the  highest  concentra- 
tion and  the  broadest  spectrum  of  the 
most  affluent  households  nationwide, 
according  to  American  Demographics 
magazine.  Morris  County  has  parlayed 
its  strategic  proximity  to  New  York 
Gity  and  to  the  lucrative  Boston- 
Washington  corridor  into  an  impressive 
economic  success  story.  Within  a  250- 
mile  radius,  businesses  can  reach  60 
million  consumers,  35,000  miles  of 
highway,  12  major  airports,  two  state- 
of-the-art  container  ports  —  including 
the  world's  largest  —  and  the  most  rail- 
road track  per  square  mile  in  the  coun- 
try. Some  13,000  companies  employ 
more  than  200,000  people:  Manufac- 
turing represents  20%  of  employment, 
retail  and  wholesale  trade  24%,  and 
services  33%. 

Vital  Landscape 

Morris  County  affords  a  complete 
range  of  business  and  residential 
environments,  from  its  urban  hub  of 
Morristown,  the  county  seat,  to  its  out- 
lying suburban  business  centers  and 


rural  and  agricultural  regions. 

Morristown,  a  small  city  that 
quadruples  in  size  during  business 
hours  to  accommodate  80,000  workers 
and  consumers,  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
legal  and  professional  center  of  north- 
ern New  Jersey.  Adjacent  areas,  such  as 
Parsippany,  Madison  and  Florhafn  Park, 
are  known  for  the  beautiful  business 
parks  that  large  multinational  corpora- 
tions and  well-established  local  firms 
call  home.  Western  Morris  County 
blends  vast  parcels  of  open  space  with 
convenient  highway  networks  and 
quality  development  to  produce  a  busi- 
ness environment  second  to  none. 

A  widening  arc  of  towns  in  Morris 
County  has  been  responsible  for  some 
of  the  strongest  job  growth  in  New 
Jersey.  Economists  have  coined  the 
term  "edge  cities"  for  these  burgeoning 
communities.  Morristown  and  Parsip-  . 
pany-Troy  Hills  account  for  two  of 
only  seven  state  municipalities  that 
added  more  than  10,000  jobs  each 
between  1982  and  1990.  Morris  County 
increased  payroll  employment  by  30%  ; 
during  that  period,  twice  the  pace  of 
the  state's  growth. 


Where  we  work, 
where  we  live 
and  where  we  give 

When  we  of  AT&T  Capital  Corporation,  an  equipment  leasing 
and  finance  company,  opened  our  doors  eight  years  ago,  we 
chose  Morris  County  as  our  home.  Since 
that  time,  Morris  County  has  provided  an 
excellent  work  and  living  environment  for 
our  members. 


In  addition  to  our  dedication  and  work  in 
the  financial  services  arena,  hundreds  of 
our  members  have  volunteered  their  time 
to  various  charities  throughout  Morris 
County. 

We  thank  Morris  County  for  providing  our  members  with  the 
opportunity  not  only  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  business 

community,  but  also  to  make  a  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  lives  of  the  people 
who  live  there. 

For  more  information  on  AT&T  Capital 
Corporation,  please  call  800-235-4288. 
To  join  us  in  Morris  County,  please  call 
the  Morris  Area  Development  Group  at 
201-539-8270. 

AT&T  Capital  and  Morris  County  - 
Committed  to  quality  in  business 
and  the  community. 


AT&T 

Capital  Corporation 


Ad 
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Although  the  recession  has  eroded 
some  of  those  gains,  the  county's  sub- 
stantial and  varied  economy,  enhanced 
by  a  top-tier  work  force,  held  unem- 
ployment to  an  average  of  4.4%,  well 
below  regional,  state  and  national  job- 
.  less  rates.  Some  corporate  changes  have 
added  luster  to  the  area:  'The  downsiz- 
ing^ brought  a  unique  pool  of  talented 
entrepreneurs  to  the  mix  of  the  coun- 
ty's labor  force,  serving  the  intermittent 
needs  of  area  corporations  and  con- 
tributing to  employment,"  says  Joan 
Verplanck,  president  of  the  Morris 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce..  . 

Not  surprisingly,  Wall  Street  places 
unqualified  confidence  in  the  county. 
Significantly,  both  Moody's  and 
Standard  &  Poor's  give  the  county's 
bonds  their  highest  ratings  because  of 
its  socioeconomic  profile  and  the  sound 
fiscal  management'of  Morris  County's 
government. 

New  Jersey's  tax  structure  also 
fosters' a  favorable  climate  for  business. 
The  state  has  the  lowest  corporate 
income  tax  and  moljbr  fuels  tax  in  the 
Northeast,  and  it  has  neither  capital 
stock  nor  commercial  occupancy  taxes. 

Partners  in  Progress 

The  potential  of  Morris  County 
has  long  been  apparent  to  companies 
that  have  moved  either  their  headquar- 
ters or  major  facilities  to  the  area.  One 
of  the  county's  corporate  citizens  is  ■ 
AT&T  Capital  Corporation,  headquar- 
tered in  Morristown,  which  has  $6 
billion  in  assets,  600,000  customer 
accounts  and  2,500  employees  world- 
wide. The  company  provides  leasing 


and  financing  services  for  a  broad  range 
of  AT&T  and  non-AT&T  products, 
such  as  telecommunications,  office, 
manufacturing  and  general  business' 
equipment,  complex  computer  systems 
and  automobile's. 

"AT&T  Capital's  eight-year-old 
business  was  born  and  raised  in  Morris 
County,"  says  Thomas  C.  Wajnert, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
AT&T  Capital  Corporation.  "It's  home 
to  the  more  than  1,000  of  us  who  work 
or  live  here  —  or  both.  All  of  us  are 
proud  to  be  part  of  this  vital  and  active 
community  where  many  of  us  have 
volunteered  our  services  through  the 
years." 

In  June  1991,  a  partnership  of  the ' 
Morris  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders 
formed  the  Morris  Area  Development 
Group  (MADG),  a  primary  catalyst  for 
business  development  in  the  area. 
MADG  offers  a  site-selection  assistance 
program,  ombudsman  services  between 
federal,  state  and  municipal  agencies 
and  businesses,  expertise  in  tapping, 
financial  resources  arid  bottom-line 
information  on  demographic  and 
commercial  trends. 

Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light 
(JCP&L)  and  Public  Service  Electric  & 
Gas  (PSE&G),  the  county's- two  main 
utilities,  confer  with  MADG  through 
their  own  economic  development  divi- 
sions. According  to  Kevin  Monahan, 
JCP&L  regional  manager,  economic 
development:  "We  help  firms  find  a 
suitable  building,  provide  low-interest 
financing  to  buy  and  install  equipment, 
find  employees,  subsidize  the  training 


Morris  County  was  selected  by  New  Jersey  Bell,  a 
division  of  Bell  Atlantic,  as  the  launching  point  of  ai 
initiative  to  make  New  Jersey  the  first  state  with 
border-to-border  fiber  optic  communications. 

and  provide  energy-saving  technical 
assistance." 

The  Cachet  of  Morris  County 

Morris  County  CEOs  attribute  its 
strength  to  factors  including  ideal  busi- 
ness sites,  an  extensive  transportation 
infrastructure,  highly  skilled  labor  pooll 
and  superior  quality  of  life.  Here  are 
just  a  few  of  the  reasons  Morris  County) 
is  a  great  place  to  do  business  and  to  liv^ 

State-of-the-Art  Offices 

For  corporate  America,  few  areas 
offer  such  sophisticated  settings:  classic) 
office  buildings  in  the  midst  of  natural 
foliage  and  lush  rolling  landscapes  boast 
mahogany  and  brass  appointments, 
granite  and  glass  exteriors,  high-vaulted 
atriums,  pyramid  skylights  and  covered 
parking.  High-tech  amenities  range 
from  advanced  fiber-optic  cable  system 
and  microwave  communications  to 
satellite  and  dataphone  digital  services 
with  redundant  systems  to  protect 
against  phone  failure  and  data  loss. 

R&D  Advancement 

World-renowned  research  invigo- 
rates the  area  economy  and  brings  it  to 
the  competitive  forefront,  attracting 
investment,  encouraging  reinvestment 
and  inviting  new  companies  to  rub 
shoulders  with  Morris  County's  top- 
notch  pharmaceutical,  chemical  and 
telecommunications  giants. 

Superior  Transportation  Infrastructure 

An  extensive  network  of  2,145 
miles  of  federal,  state  and  municipal 
roads  includes  the  north-south  Inter- 
state 287,  "the  dominant  metropolitan 


The  Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge  is  one  of  Morris  County's  23  beautiful  parks. 


Cut  taxes  here 


Merrill  Lynch 


Shawn  J.  Lapean 
Financial  Consultant 


Private  Client  Group 

One  Financial  Center 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02111 


J 


In  working  towards  any  financial  goal,  you  need  the  right 
m  and  the  right  partner.  Cutting  taxes  is  no  exception.  The 
tit  partner  for  you  and  your  tax  advisor  is  a  Merrill  Lynch 
ancial  Consultant. 

He  or  she  can  introduce  you  to  a  plan  like  our  Financial 
jndation®  service,  a  comprehensive  personal  planning  tool 
it  can  help  you  determine  your  needs,  your  goals  and  how 
reach  them. 

Based  on  this  plan,  your  Financial  Consultant  can  then 
:ommend  specific  investments,  which  may  include  municipal 
rids  so  that  any  income  may  be  free  of  federal,  state  and/or 
al  income  taxes*  Or  IRAs  and  variable  annuities  to  defer  some 
/our  taxes  until  you  retire.  Start  by  requesting  your  free 


copy  of  our  brochure,  92  Tax-Saving  Ideas  for  Investors.  We've 
added  a  special  worksheet  to  help  you  project  your  tax  liability 
for  1993.  Call  your  Merrill  Lynch  Financial  Consultant  or  our  toll- 
free  number.  Or  send  in  this  coupon  to  get  the  cut  you  deserve. 

Call  1-800-MERRILL,  ext.  9360 

Please  send  me:  □  92  Tax-Saving  Ideas  for  Investors 
□  How  to  Cut  Your  Business  Tax  Bill 
Return  to:  Merrill  Lynch  Response  Center,  P.O.  Box  30200, 
New  Brunswick,  NJ  0898W)200 

Name  


Address 
City. 


.  State  

Business 
. Phone  


.  Zip 


Home 

Phone   

Merrill  Lynch  clients  please  give  name  and  location  of  your  Financial  Consultant: 


Merrill  Lynch 

A  tradition  of  trust. 


me  municipal  bond  income  may  be  subject  to  the  Alternative  Minimum  Tax 


©  1993  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce.  Fenner  &  Smith  Inc  Member  SIPC. 


The  Flanders  Valley  Golf  Course  is  one  of  19  in  Morris  County-     :  • 


circumferential  freeway  of  the'New  • 
York  region,"  says  James  Hughes,  a 
Rutgers  University  economist.  "Its 
location  puts  it  on  par  with  Washing- 
ton's Beltway."  Construction  now  under 
way  will  link  I-287,  which  bisects  the 
county,  to  the  New  York  State 
Thruway,  opening  new  markets  for 
affordable  labor  and  housing.  A  recent 
extension  of  New  Jersey  Route  24,  com- 
pleted one' year  ahead  of  schedule,  cuts 
tf avel  time  between  MorristOwn  and 
Newark  International  Airport  in  half. 

Three  rail  lines  to  1 7  stations  in  the 
county  provide  daily  commuter  service 
consisting  of  78  eastbound  trains  and  84 
westbound  trains.  Several  bus  lines - 
offer  express  runs  to  New  York  City  as 
well  as  local  service  within  Morris  and 
to  neighboring  counties. 

Two  regional  public  airports 
accommodate  corporate  and  charter  air 
heeds.  With  two  15'0-foot-wide  paved 
runways,  4,00Q  and  6,000  feet  long,  - 
Morristown  Airport  is  capable  of 
handling  airplanes  as  large  as  the  Boeing 
727  and  737.  Lincoln  Park  Airport  is' 
used  by  small  passenger  planes. 

Trucks  dominate  freight  transpor- 
tation, carrying  90%  of  all  goods  moved; 
three  freight  railroads  also  serve  the 
county.  .  • 

Services  and'  Financial  Resources 

One  thousand  companies  employ- 
ing 20,000  people  provide  a  complete 
complement  of  business  services  to 
larger  corporations;  more  than  300  legal 
firms  add  to  the  roster  of  expertise..  One 
thousand-finance,  insurance  and  real 


estate  concerns  make  for  a  robust 
capital  base. 

Twenty-five  commercial  banks, 
with  access  to  $67  billion  in  assets,  have 
branches  in  the  county.  "With  a  couple 
of  exceptions,  there  has  been  ho  credit 
crunch  in  Morris  County,  where  we 
have  been  trying  to  lend  as  much 
money  as  possible  to  the  consumer 
and- commercial  world,"  says  Arist'ides 
Georgantas,  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer,  Chemical  Bank  New  . 
Jersey,  the  state's  fifth-largest 
commercial  bank- 
Flexible  Housing  Options 

Executive  estates,  charming  single- 
family  homes  and  apartment  and 
condominium  complexes  join  18th- 
century  landmark  colonials  and  19th- 
century  Italian-style  mansions  to  make 
up  the  residential  landscape.  One  of  the 
state's  less  densely  populated  counties, 
Morris  is  predominantly  suburban,  but 
many  parts  retain  a  rustic  nature,, 
enhanced  by  lakes  and  wooded  areas. 

Educational  Excellence 

With  149  public  and  69  private 
and  parochial  schools,  Morris  County 
has  made  a  substantial  investment  in 
its  children's  future.  Per-pupil  public  . 
school  expenditures  average  $10,300, 
.10%  and  20%  higher  than  regional  and 
state  norms,  respectively.  Moreover,  the 
county's  public  school  students  score 
an  average  of  10%  higher  on  the  SATs 
than  do  test  takers  nationwide.  An 
impressive  1 07  Morris-area  students — 
from  both  public  and  private  schools  — 


Advertisement 


were  named  National  Merit  Semi- 
finalists  this  year. 

•  The  County  College  of  Morris 
(CCMj  and  the  Morris County 
Vocational-Technical  School  offer  cusjj 
tomized  on-site  training  for  businesses. ||\ 
Working  adults  who  seek  to  retrain, 
expand  employment  opportunities.ani 
recharge  their  lifestyles  can  take  adva 
tage  of  numerous  business,  cultural  ani 
community  enrichment  programs  at 
CGM  and  the  county's  three  other  insl 
tutions  of  higher  learning:  Drew  Uni- 
versity, Fairleigh  Dickinson  University 
and  the  College,  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
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Philanthropic  Tradition 

Dozens  of  private  foundations 
with  billions  of  dollars  in  assets  affirm 
the  county's'commitment  to  giving. , 
Described  as  "one  of  the  prime  shaper* 
of  New  Jersey  civilization,11  the  Morris 
town-based  Geraldine  Rockefeller 
Dodge  Foundation, -for  instance,  has 
invested  $50  million  in  the  state  since' 
the  organization's  inception  in  1975. 
•  .    The  Park  Avenue  Club  was  foun 
ed  in  response  to  the  need  for  creative 
ways' to  raise  funds  fox  not-for-profit 
groups.  The  Club  plans  to  offer  a  gra 
cious  dining  facility  for  members  whi 
providing  its  revenue  solely  to  charita- 
ble groups  through  the  Park  Avenue 
Foundation,  a  remarkable  partnership 
of  several  nonprofit  organizations.  Th( 
Foundation  and  the-Club  have  success 
fully  taken  on  the  restoration  of  a  lan- 
mark  barn,  future  site  of  the  dining 
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Morris  County  has- a  thriving  cultural  life,  and  tlr 
New  Jersey  Shakespeare  Festival  in  Madison  ij 
one  of  the  highlights. 


Success 
Stories 
Start  Here 

Moving  to  Morris  County? 
Bank  with  the  number  one  bank  for  small  and 
mid-sized  businesses  in  the  tri-state  area. 
Call  201-285-2574. 

Z%  Chemical  

Chemical  Bank  New  Jersey 


Know  Your  Own  Power. 

PowerplusCompany 

If  You're  Moving 
Your  Business, 
Stop  At  JCPSfL  First. 

Jersey  Central  Power  & 
Light  Company's  economic 
development  professionals 
will  help  you  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  establishing,  ex- 
panding, or  relocating  your 
"business  in  Morris  County 
And,  as  your  energy  partner, 
we'll  work  closely  to  develop  energy  management  solutions 
which  save  energy  dollars  for  your  business. 

Make  your  move  in  the  right  direction.  Call  your  energy 
partners  at  1-800-344-9790  today. 

The  More  You  Know,  The  More  You'll  Save. 


The  FASB  and  Senator  Levin  want  to  change  the  way 
business  accounts  for  stock  options.  Yet  another  blow 
to  entrepreneurial  companies. 


If  it  ain't 
broke . . . 


By  Roula  Khalaf 

American  Online  Inc.  is  a  $27  mil- 
lion (1992  sales)  Vienna,  Va. -based 
maker  of  interactive  networks  founded 
in  1985  with  $10  million  in  venture 
capital.  Like  many  startups,  the  compa- 
ny relied  heavily  on  stock  options  to 
attract  good  people.  "We  paid  less 
cash,  we  didn't  provide  a  pension  plan 
or  a  401(k),"  says  Chief  Executive 
James  Kimsey,  who  gives 
options  to  all  employees,  in- 
cluding secretaries. 

But  under  an  accounting 
change  being  considered  by 
the  Financial  Accounting 
Standards  Board,  new  busi- 
nesses will  get  less  help 
from  the  use  of  options. 
The  accounting  rulemakers 
say  they  want  to  start  mak- 
ing stock  option  grants  an 
expense  on  the  profit  and 
loss  statement.  That  would 
have  cut  American  Online1s 
1992  earnings  of  40  cents  a 
share  by  at  least  25%  and  M 
might  have  aborted  the 
company's  1992  initial 
public  offering. 

Is  this  the  way  to  encour- 
age new  businesses  and 
new  jobs? 

Silicon  Graphics  Inc.  is  another 
fast- growing  technology  company, 
with  an  estimated  $1  billion  in  sales 
this  year.  According  to  Robertson, 
Stephens  &  Co.,  a  San  Francisco  in- 
vestment bank,  the  company's  earn- 
ings would  drop  by  nearly  40%  this 
year  if  it  were  forced  to  record  the 
value  of  the  options  as  an  expense. 

Senator  Carl  Levin  (D-Mich.)  has 
introduced  legislation  that  would  re- 
quire companies  to  deduct  the  value 


of  options  from  their  earnings.  Levin 
must  imagine  he  is  punishing  big 
companies  that  give  handsome  re- 
wards to  their  top  executives.  But  the 
fasb  move  will  hit  across  the  board 
and  throttle  down  the  growth  of 
promising  small  businesses. 

Here's  how  the  change  would  af- 
fect bottom  lines.  Say  a  company  pays 


an  employee  a  $50,000  salary  and 
grants  5,000  options  that  can  be  exer- 
cised at  the  current  stock  price  of  $  1 0. 
Suppose  the  vesting  period  is  five 
years.  FASB  wants  companies  to  use  an 
option  pricing  model  that  measures 
the  probability  of  stock  movement  to 
figure  out  the  value  of  the  option 
when  granted. 

In  our  hypothetical  example,  say 
the  value  of  each  option  is  $3,  for  a 
total  of  $15,000  at  the  time  the  op- 


tions are  granted.  The  FASB  wants  t| 
company  to  expense  $3,000  a  year  t 
five  years  to  amortize  the  value  oft 
options  over  the  vesting  period. 

Of  course,  all  this  is  fiction.  T 
optionee  may  make  more  or  less 
nothing  on  the  option.  Still,  FJ 
wants  the  company  to  pretend 
knows  how  the  future  will  turn  out 
"Who  is  it  that  FASB 
~S  protecting?"  asks  San 
Teslik,  executive  director) 
the  Council  of  Institution 
Investors,  which  represei 
over  85  pension  fun« 
"Every  major  constituerj 
that  has  an  interest  in  t| 
agrees  there's  no  need  fa 
change  in  accounting." 

The  whole  thing  is  sil 
When  an  employee  ea 
cises  an  option,  the  exerq 
dilutes  the  per-share  va| 
of  other  shareholders, 
why  count  the  same  cj 
twice? 

It  gets  even  more  ridid 
lous.  The  option  prici) 
models  FASB  plans  on 
quiring  are  for  options  tl 
are  typically  traded.  C 
tions  granted  by  Compaq 
do  not  trade,  and  they  usually  hav 
longer  life.  "Why  introduce  an  < 
tremely  subjective  measure  into 
nancial  statements?"  asks  Norm 
Strauss,  a  partner  at  Ernst  &  Youn 
"Stock  options  are  the  verse 
which  we  create  companies,"  si 
James  Morgan,  head  of  Boston-bas 
Morgan  Holland  Ventures,  a  vend 
capital  firm.  "I've  told  Senator  Lei 
he's  pulled  out  a  gun,  shot  at  the  1 
companies  and  hit  us." 
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I  told  my  dad  I  bought  a  plain  paper  fax  for 

the  office.  He  looks  at  me  and  says, 
"What,  you  couldn't  afford  a  fancy  one?" 


Muratec  F-72  Plain  Paper  Fax 

Call  1-800-5434636  for  more  information. 


rflurarec 

Faxes,  phones  and  whatever  we  think  of  next. 


Although  taking  care  of  sick  and  elderly  Americans  is  a 
far  cry  from  publishing  rip-roaring  London  newspapers, 
Tim  Aitken  seems  to  have  his  illustrious  grandfather's 
talent  for  business. 

Back  from 
walkabout 


By  Jerry  Flint 

"Where  I  come  from  people  just 
drop  dead,"  muses  Timothy  Aitken,  a 
48 -year-old  Englishman  transplanted 
to  southern  California.  "But  here  in 
America  you  can  have  all  these  tubes 
through  your  throat.  You  can  have 
eight  hours  of  oxygen  around  your 
waist  and  go  to  work,  pushing  your 
container  in  front  of  yourself." 

Americans  may  present  a  bizarre 
spectacle  in  their  urge  to  stay  alive  at 
any  price,  but  all  those  tubes  and 
oxygen  bottles  are  serious  business  for 
Tim  Aitken,  who  runs  $249  million 
(1992  revenues)  Abbey  Healthcare 
Group  Inc.,  of  Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

Aitken  is  not  your  typical  straitlaced 
chief  executive.  He  was  raised  by  his 
grandfather,  Max  Aitken,  better 
known  as  Lord  Beaverbrook,  the  Ca- 
nadian emigre  who  became  Winston 
Churchill's  pal  and  a  rich  and  highly 
opinionated  London  newspaper  pub- 
lisher. Tim  has  clearly  inherited  some 
of  old  Max's  brashness.  As  a  young 
man,  Tim  Aitken  worked  as  a  newspa- 
perman for  Rupert  Murdoch,  in  the 
City  of  London  as  an  institutional 
stockbroker,  then  made  something  of 
a  name  for  himself  as  a  doctor  to  sickly 
little  British  companies. 

A  few  months  before  the  stock 
market  crash  of  1987,  Aitken  sold 
most  of  his  investments  and  pushed 
off  on  his  5 3 -foot  sloop.  "I  went 
walkabout,"  he  declares,  using  the 
Australian  aborigines'  word  for  their 
periodic  journeys  into  the  bush. 
"Crossing  the  Atlantic  we  broke  every 
halyard  on  the  boat.  We  broke  every 
spinnaker.  You  get  a  different  per- 
spective of  life  at  10  knots,  with  a  half- 
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Abbey's  Tim  Aitken 

Home  care  like  a  burglar  alarm. 


inch  of  fiberglass  between  you  and 
3,000  feet  of  water.  It's  very 
therapeutic." 

Therapeutic,  but  not  the  sort  of 
thing  a  chap  would  want  to  spend  his 
life  doing.  One  of  Aitken's  Canadian 
cousins  was  running  a  company,  Ven- 
tech  Healthcare,  that  controlled  Ab- 
bey, then  a  wheelchair  rental  compa- 
ny sinking  under  a  load  of  debt.  He 
asked  Aitken  to  try  to  sort  Abbey  out. 

Aitken  took  Abbey's  helm  in  Janu- 
ary 1991.  To  gain  credibility  with 
Abbey's  creditors,  he  furiously  closed 
branches  and  fired  half  of  Abbey's 
2,700  employees,  including  all  the 


senior  officers,  the  president  and  tl 
chief  financial  officer.  Once  he  h; 
wrestled  costs  into  line,  Aitken  to< 
Abbey  public,  selling  $41  mill! 
worth  of  new  stock  (at  $12.50 
share )  and  $86  million  in  convertib 
debentures  and  using  most  of  tl 
proceeds  to  refinance  Abbey's  hig 
cost  debt. 

Low-profit,  sharply  competiti 
lines  like  renting  wheelchairs,  bel 
and  commodes  currently  account  9 
40%  of  Abbey's  revenues.  The  mo! 
promising  60%  includes  renting  res 
ratory  therapy  (oxygen  systems,  ve 
tilators  and  medication  for  emphy 
ma,  asthma,  chronic  bronchitis ),  in 
sion  therapy  (tubes  for  feeding,  p 
relief,  medication)  and  treatment 
sleep  apnea.  $leep  apnea?  That's  cd 
sation  of  breathing  while  sleepiru 
Aitken  hopes  to  increase  the  md 
technical  stuff  and  cut  back  on  q 
wheelchairs  and  commodes. 

Last  year,  its  first  restructured  yd 
Abbey  earned  $10.4  million,  or  $1.1 
a  share,  on  sales  of  $249  millio] 
Aitken  argues  that  this  is  just  rl 
beginning.  "Insurance  company 
drove  people  into  the  hospitals,"  ss 
Aitken.  "Now  insurance  costs  are  gj 
ing  to  drive  patients  home."  He  cm 
sions  the  development  of  cenq 
home  monitoring  systems  for  media 
care,  not  unlike  today's  burglar  alafl 
business.  Aitken:  'Something  ga 
wrong,  a  crew  goes  out."  Abbj 
Healthcare  at  your  service. 

Aitken  says  his  playing  field  is  a  J 
billion  industry  segment,  with  75%i 
the  companies  owned  by  small  I 
local  providers,  many  of  them  bia 
nesses  that  could  be  consolidatfl 
rather  easily  into  Abbey's  network 
157  branches  in  37  states.  He's  loo] 
ing  for  bigger  fish,  too,  and  has  pa 
posed  acquiring  Lifetime  Corp.  I 
Boston.  It's  the  home-nursing  parti 
Lifetime's  $900-million-a-year  bJ 
ness  that  he  wants.  The  proposal  \l 
rejected,  but  Aitken  says  it  still  coil 
happen. 

Does  Tim  Aitken  intend  to  spel 
the  rest  of  his  life  hawking  feedij 
tubes?  "My  boat,"  he  says,  "is  parka 
in  Newport  Beach."  But  he  makes 
clear  that  he  has  no  intention  to  § 
walkabout  until  Abbey  is  a  much  ba 
ger  company  and  his  holdings  inl 
worth  a  lot  more  than  their  currd 
$4.5  million.  I 
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Howard  Wright  had  no  burning  desire  to  be  an 
entrepreneur,  but  he  had  this  little  invention 
that  just  wouldn't  let  him  alone. 

Whistle  blower 


By  Fleming  Meeks 

VVi  i  EN  Howard  Wright  was  a  teenager 
in  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.,  in  the  early 
1970s,  his  two  preoccupations  were 
skin  diving  and  inventing.  After  read- 
ing a  Scientific  American  story  about 
the  physics  of  whistles,  young  Wright 
set  out  to  design  a  whistle  he  and  his 
buddies  could  use  while  diving. 

It  seemed  a  simple  task.  A  whistle's 
sound  is  produced  by  the  vibration  of 
air  molecules  created  just  above  a 
whistle's  opening.  Wright  figured  if 
he  could  make  an  air  chamber  that 
protected  that  opening,  the  whistle 
would  work  under  water. 

After  six  months  of  trial  and  error, 
meticulously  documented  in  a  log- 
book, he  attached  two  hollowed-out 
flashcubes  to  a  plastic  whistle.  It 
worked.  But  after  making  up  three  or 
four  for  his  friends,  he  lost  interest.  It 
wasn't  really  something  that  would 
sell.  After  all,  how  many  people  need  a 
whistle  that  works  under  water? 

So  the  idea  sat  on  the  shelf  through 
college  at  the  University  of  California 
at  San  Diego  and  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity School  of  Dental  Medicine.  Six 
years  out,  Wright  had  built  up  a  prof- 
itable one-man  practice  in  downtown 
St.  Louis.  A  driven,  tightly  wound 
man,  Wright  relaxed  by  training  for 
triathlons:  running,  swimming  and 
bicycling.  Finally,  in  January  1989,  it 
was  time  for  a  break.  He  took  his  wife, 
Victoria,  a  registered  nurse  who  kept 
the  books  at  his  dental  office,  and 
their  three  kids  on  a  Caribbean  cruise. 

When  the  passengers  lined  up  for 
the  mandatory  life  vest  drill,  Vicki 
turned  to  her  husband  with  an  excited 
grin  and  said,  "Look  Howard,  we 
even  have  whistles."  Wright  shook  his 
head.  "If  that  whistle  gets  wet,  it's  not 
gonna  work,"  he  said.  "But  don't 
worry."  Then  he  told  her  about  his 
old  invention.  "Howard,"  Vicki  said. 
"It's  not  an  underwater  whistle.  It's 
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Evolution  of  the 
Storm  Whistle 
A  strange  and 
potentially 
profitable 
obsession. 


All-Weather  Safety 
Whistle  Co.'s  Howard 
and  Vicki  Wright 
"The  whistle 
took  the  place  of 
the  triathlons." 


11-weather  whistle." 
>nce  back  home,  Wright  began 
ping  ever\'  night  in  his  basement, 
n  past  midnight,  experimenting 
1  different  whistles.  "The  whistle 
c  the  place  of  the  triathlons," 
d  says  calmly,  obviously  inured  to 
husband's  compulsive  behavior, 
hus  in  early  1992  was  born  the 
Weather  Safety  Whistle  Co.  In 
r  first  12  months  of  selling,  oper- 
g  out  of  their  basement  through 


February  1993,  the  Wrights  sold 
40,000  whistles  for  $107,000. 
Ranked  loudest  by  Boating  magazine, 
their  $5.95  (retail  price)  Storm  Safety 
Whistle  is  today  used  by  the  Army 
Special  Forces  as  well  as  by  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Department  of 
Beaches  &  Harbors.  In  July  it  will 
make  its  debut  in  L.L.  Bean's  fall 
catalog.  "It's  a  great  little  item,"  says 
Robert  Kravis,  product  manager  for 
hunting  and  fishing  items  at  Bean.  In 
an  independent  test,  Donald  LePard, 
a  former  U.S.  Power  Squadron  com- 
mander, found  Wright's  whistle 
could  be  heard  across  water  from  a 
mile  away. 

But  without  Howard  Wright's  ob- 
sessive persistence,  the  product  never 
would  have  been  launched.  At  first, 
no  matter  what  Wright  did,  his  whis- 
tles weren't  very  loud.  The  protective 
hood  muffled  the  sound.  After  four 
months,  he  hit  on  a  shape  that  created 
a  harmonic  chamber.  Suddenly,  the 
sound  seemed  to  explode. 

Wright  then  started  calling  ambu- 
lance companies,  siren  manufacturers 
and  university  physics  departments, 
asking  about  the  optimal  frequency 
for  whistles.  One  professor  led  him  to 
a  1976  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion study  on  sirens.  Wright  designed 
his  whistle  to  produce  the  3,150- 
hertz  frequency  it  recommended. 

Next  step:  Analyze  the  market. 
Eventually,  Wright  tracked  down 
purchasing  agents  who  told  him  that 
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the  Army  buys  250,000  whistles  a 
year,  and  the  Army  Air  Force  Ex- 
change Sendee  stores  sell  another 
220,000.  Yes,  they'd  be  interested  in 
a  waterproof  whisde. 

Wright  made  up  ten  prototypes, 
cutting  pieces  out  of  dental  plastic 
with  dental  drills.  For  $25  apiece,  his 
local  dental  lab  polished  them  up  and 
made  them  presentable.  Wright  then 
took  the  prototypes  to  a  skin  diving 
trade  show.  A  distributor  ordered 
5,000  on  the  spot  for  $3  apiece. 

So  far,  Wright's  investment  was 
about  $2,000,  mostly  for  telephone 
calls  and  a  dozen  or  so  books  on  how 
to  start  a  business.  To  go  ahead,  he 
borrowed  $9,000  from  his  parents  to 
have  a  die  made.  His  father-in-law,  a 
civil  engineer,  drew  up  the  specifica- 
tions. He  hired  a  patent  attorney. 

Howard  and  Vicki  glued  together 
the  first  1,500  whistles  in  their  base- 
ment, their  twin  daughters  and  son 
attaching  the  metal  rings.  Today  the 
Wrights  contract  out  assembly  and 
packaging,  but  Vicki  still  does  the 
shipping  from  the  basement. 

Which  leaves  Wright  with  a  prob- 
lem. "I  love  dentistry,"  he  says;  he 
continues  to  do  root  canals  and 
crowns  four  days  a  week.  But  with 
cash  flow  increasing  and  with  capacity 
up  to  1 0,000  whistles  a  day,  he  and  his 
spouse  are  trying  to  talk  their  way  into 
Wal-Mart.  Howard  Wright  concedes 
he  may  soon  have  to  cut  his  dentistry 
back  to  three  days  a  week.  WM 
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Want  to  start  a  manufacturing  company?  Today  you  can 
do  it  with  little  capital,  a  tiny  amount  of  space 
and  a  good  piece  of  software.  Quatro  Corp.  is  the 
very  model  of  this  new  type  of  company. 

Soft  factories 


By  Jeffrey  Young 

QUATRO  CORP.'s  Nondestructive  In- 
spection division,  a  spanking-new 
manufacturer  of  materials  testing 
equipment  in  Albuquerque,  N.M., 
has  all  of  six  employees.  You  could  fit 
its  assembly  line  inside  a  small  hotel 
lobby.  How  could  something  this  tiny 
ever  turn  a  profit? 

James  Schwarz,  the  50-year-old  co- 
founder  and  chief  executive  of  Qua- 
tro, has  a  long  way  to  go  before 
anyone  calls  him  a  manufacturing  ty- 
coon. But  in  one  respect  he  has  it  a  lot 
easier  than  Henry  Ford:  Quatro 
doesn't  have  to  become  big  or  verti- 
cally integrated  to  be  successful. 
That's  because  Quatro's  principal  val- 
ue added  lies  not  in  parts  or  an  assem- 
bly line  but  in  software. 

Since  Quatro  started  taking  orders 
in  December,  its  sales  force  (consist- 
ing of  two  employees)  has  sold  two 
testing  systems,  at  $50,000  and  up, 
and  has  persuaded  such  outfits  as 
y  Martin  Marietta,  Texas  Instruments, 
General  Motors,  TRW  and  Raytheon 
to  try  out  the  equipment. 

These  testing  systems,  which  can 
find  welding  and  bonding  flaws  in- 
side, say,  a  car  door  without  cutting 
the  door  in  half,  consist  of  three  trans- 
ducer assemblies  that  can  be  bolted  or 
clamped  to  parts  surfaces.  Cables 
snake  back  to  a  jet-black  computer  in 
a  box.  It's  the  transducers  that  send 
out  and  receive  ultrasonic  waves.  But 
what  you  can  see  isn't  what  makes 
them  worth  $50,000.  "That's  just  a 
box  to  run  the  software,"  says 
Schwarz.  The  software  is  a  clever  algo- 
rithm that  interprets  sound  waves  res- 
onating inside  the  tested  part.  If  the 
part  doesn't  ping  right,  it  probably 
has  a  tiny  crack  or  hole  inside. 

Quatro  is  an  example  of  what  you 
might  call,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 


soft  manufacturing.  Smokestack  in- 
dustries, to  be  sure,  aren't  about  to 
disappear,  but  they  are  yielding  some 
of  their  economic  importance  to 
manufacturers  that,  like  Quatro,  have 
a  large  component  of  knowledge  in 
their  finished  products.  In  the  Quatro 
mold  are  such  firms  as  Compressor 
Controls  Corp.,  which  sells  expensive 
turbine  controls  made  out  of  off-the- 
shelf  parts  and  unique  software;  and 
so-called  fabless  chip  companies, 
which  subcontract  the  dirty  work  of 
semiconductor  making  and  live  off 
the  ingenuity  of  their  designs 
(Forbes,  Jan.  18). 

Since  Schwarz  wanted  to  get  his 
company  off  the  ground  with  a  mini- 
mum of  capital,  he  has  taken  this 
subcontracting  approach  as  far  as  it 
will  go.  He  contracted  with  one  inde- 
pendent engineer  to  design  the  key 
circuit  boards  and  with  another  to 
write  10,000  lines  of  C  software.  And 
in  the  ultimate  form  of  subcontract- 
ing, Schwarz  didn't  even  come  up 
with  the  idea  for  the  device.  He  li- 
censed it  from  the  government. 

A  physicist  at  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory,  Albert  Migliori,  now  45, 
invented  resonant  ultrasonic  testing 
as  a  way  to  inspect  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  superconductors.  After  three 
years  of  haggling,  Schwarz  finally 
landed  an  exclusive  license  to  use 
ultrasonics  in  nondestructive  testing. 
Quatro  will  pay  a  royalty  to  the  lab. 

Essentially,  the  Quatro  device 
treats  the  test  item  as  a  tuning  fork, 
and  finds  at  what  frequency  it  reso- 
nates. Depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
object  (smaller  objects  require  higher 
frequencies),  the  test  frequencies  be- 
gin at  1  kilohertz — two  octaves  above 
middle  C — and  range  on  up  to  a  few 
megahertz.   Tiny  transducers  that 
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James  Schwarz, 
chief  executive  of 
Quatro  Corp.; 
ceramic  ball  bear- 
ing being  tested 
for  defects 
The  value  added 
is  in  the  software. 


translate  electrical  energy  into  sound 
waves  and  back  again  make  it  all  possi- 
ble. Transducer  technology,  conve- 
niently enough,  is  already  well  devel- 
oped; it  is  used  in  medical  imaging 
devices.  All  Quatro  needed  was  a 
computer  that  could  hunt  through 
the  returning  waves,  looking  for  a 
telltale  pattern.  In  Migliori's  original 
version  of  this  system,  the  computer 
was  a  multimillion-dollar  Cray.  At 
Quatro,  it  is  an  Intel  80486-based 
microcomputer  that  Schwarz  says  he 
can  buy  for  $2,500. 

"If  an  object  is  perfect,  with  no 
flaws,  it  will  show  a  distinctive  reso- 
nant fingerprint  at  certain  frequen- 
cies," says  Migliori,  as  he  rushes 
through  a  rabbit's  warren  of  laborato- 
ry equipment,  trailing  explanations 
behind  him.  "But  if  there  is  any  im- 
perfection, no  matter  how  small,  the 
resonant  pattern  will  show  an  abnor- 
mality, an  additional  peak  or  valley,  in 
certain  crucial  frequencies." 

The  deal  with  the  feds  gave  Quatro 
access  to  Migliori's  method  of  con- 
structing a  computer  database  of  ex- 
pected resonance  patterns  and  a  mod- 
el to  interpret  variations  in  them. 
Resonance  fingerprint  deviations 
greater  than  a  specified  value  result  in 
a  red  flag. 

Quatro's  factory  floor  is  1,000 
square  feet  of  industrial-park  space 
shared  with  Quatro's  development 
lab.  The  development  staff — to  wit, 
George  Rhodes,  a  51 -year-old  Ph.D. 
in  physical  chemistry — has  on  hand  a 
collection  of  doors  from  various  GM 
cars,  a  wheel  from  a  DC-9  hanging 
from  a  rope,  a  series  of  8-foot-tall 
chemical  storage  tanks  and  a  gunmet- 
al  gray  silicon  nitride  ball  bearing. 
That  little  $150  ceramic  ball  bearing 
might  go  inside  a  space  shuttle  en- 
gine. Notwithstanding  how  critical 
such  parts  are,  there  was,  until  ultra- 
sonic resonance  came  along,  no  way 
to  test  them  effectively.  All  you  could 
do  was  test  others  from  the  same 
batch  and  hope  for  the  best. 

The  national  weapons  labs — Los 
Alamos  and  Sandia  in  New  Mexico 
and  Lawrence  Livermore  in  Califor- 
nia— are  big  institutions,  employing 
10,000  scientists  and  engineers.  Let's 
hope  there  are  more  manufacturing 
ideas  where  Quatro's  came  from. 
They  could  help  make  up  for  some  of 
the  disappearing  smokestacks.  BM 
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Compaq  Contura. The  Afi 
Leave  You  Wishing"^ 


Buying  some  low-priced  486  notebooks  is  like  buying 
a  bottom  of  the  line  car.  You  drive  off  without  power 
steering  or  air  conditioning  or  even  floormats.  If  you 
get  away  with  an  AM  radio,  you've  pulled  off  a  coup. 

At  Compaq,  however, 
we  believe  an  affordable 
notebook  shouldn't  mere- 
ly be  the  stripped-down, 
bare-bones  version  of  a 


more  expensive  one. 

Take  the  new  486SL 
Contura  notebooks. 

Although  affordably 
priced,  they're  COMPAQ 
computers  in  the  truest 
sense.  They  endure  the 
same  torturous 


4/25CX:  Active  color  VGA  ♦ 
Integrated  EasyPomt  trackball 
«■  NiMH  battery  *  4/25c: 
Advanced  passive  color  VGA  * 
COMPAClTrackball  *  NiMH 
battery  *  4/25:  Monochrome 
VGA  *  COMPAQ^Trackball  * 
Enhanced  NiCd  battery 
All  models:  Intel  2SMHz 
486SL  with  8K  cache  and 
numeric  coprocessor  *  4MB 
RAM  (up  to  20MB)  *>  120MB 
or  209MB  hard  drive  ♦  Pre- 
mstalled  Microsoft  Windows 
3. 1  and  MS-DOS  5.0  as  pub- 
lished by  Compaa  M  AAA* 
4/25  starts  under  l.v  v  v 


fie 


testing  as  every 
other  computer 
that  we  build. 

Inside  there's  an  Intel 
486SL  chip.  Unlike  the 


486SX  chip  in  compa- 
rably priced  notebooks, 
this  one  has  an  integrated 
coprocessor.  And  it  runs 
more  efficiently,  helping 
to  extend  batterv  life. 

J 

You  have  your  choice 
of  three  Contura  screens, 
all  of  which  offer  razor- 
sharp  definition.  There's 


an  active  matrix 
that  displays  info 
in  256  colors.  Tl 
advanced  passive 
color  screen  tha 
50%  better  conti 
33%  improved  r 
time  over  earliei 
technology.  Anc 
a  crisp  and  cleai 
chrome  version 
The  COMPA 
Contura  4/25CX 
comes  with  an 


I 


EasyPoint  track! 
that  eliminates  t 
for  a  mouse.  Ar 
the  Contura  mod 
a  unique  featun 


©  199J  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  Rights  Reserved.  COMPAQ  Registered  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  Contura  and  EasvPoint  are  trademarks  a 
puter  Corporation.  Product  names  mentioned  herein  may  be  trademarks  and  /or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies  The  Intel  Inside  logo  is  a  tradeu 
Corporation.  PC  tapjop  Compuien  Magazine,  Januarv  1993.  'Estimated  U.S.  reseller  selling  price.  Reseller  pricing  will  van'. 


5LE  Notebook  Tfiat  Won't 
•uld  Afford  More. 


tion.  This  allows        brings  you  right  back  to 
:hut  your  PC  off       where  you  were, 
without  losing  Contura  notebook  PCs 


a,  and  marks  the 
iere  you  left  off. 
ou  start  your  PC 
i,  it  automatically 


also  come  with 
an  external  battery  charg- 
er that  lets  you  recharge 


batteries  in  as  little  as 
an  hour.  And  a  variety  of 
modem  options,  includ- 
ing cellular,  allow  you 
to  send  and  receive  data 
and  faxes  anywhere. 

All  of  which  explains 
why  the  editors  at  PC 
LapTop  Computers  Mag- 
azine recently  named  our 
Contura  the  best  value 
in  notebook  computers. 
If  you'd  like  to  know 
more,  give  us  a  call 
at  1-800-345-1518, 
and  ask  us 
about 
Contura. 
The  notebook  PC 
designed  to  accommodate 
your  budget  limitations, 
not  constantly  remind 
you  of  them. 


Thanks  to  our  advanced  graphics  ac- 
celerator, Contura  blows  the  doors  off 
most  other  Windows  notebooks.  In jact, 
it  runs  Windows  30%  faster  than 
most  486  machines' 


Nothing  is  backed  like  a  Compaq  be- 
cause nothing  is  built  like  a  Compaq. 
Contura  includes  a  free  three-year, 
worldwide  warranty  with  a  year  of 
on-site"  service  in  the  US  or  Canada. 


Compaq  using  PC  Maga/me  Labs  WinBench  Release  i.  I .  "This  service  is  provided  by  Contracted  Service  Providers  and  may  not  be  available  in  certain  geography  Una 
strictions  and  exclusions  apply.  Monitors,  batten  paclcsand  c  ertain  options  are  covered  by  a  one-year  warranty  For  lurther  details  on  our  limited  warranty,  contact  the 
er  Support  Center. 


COMPUTERS/COMMUNICATIONS 


Working 
faster 


COMMENTARY  BY  JOSEPH  R.  GARBER 


Joseph  R.  Garber  is  a  management 
consultant  with  A.T.  Kearney  Inc.  in 
Redwood  City,  Calif. 


In  the  bowels  of  every  corporation 
there's  a  small  army  of  computer  pro- 
grammers. On  average,  such  folks  are 
paid  about  $30,000  a  year.  In  return 
for  their  not  ungenerous  wages,  these 
folks  generate  maybe  30  lines  of  de- 
bugged software  code  a  day. 

Throw  in  fringe  benefits,  and  you 
see  that  the  average  custom-made 
program  costs  at  least  $5  per  line  of 
code.  Given  the  fact  that  a  minimally 
useful  applications  program  weighs  in 
at  thousands,  if  not  tens  of  thousands, 
lines  of  code,  development  costs  can 
be  staggering.  Add  to  this  the  tact  that 
70%  or  more  of  software  life-cycle 
costs  are  in  die  maintenance  rather 
than  the  creation  of  applications,  and 
you  will  understand  why  programmer 
productivity  matters. 

Accordingly,  for  the  past  30  years 
or  so,  improved  programmer  produc- 
tivity has  been  the  data  processing 
industry's  Holy  Grail. 

Adele  Goldberg,  47,  is  hot  on  the 
trail.  Starting  in  1973  at  Xerox's  pres- 
tigious technology  think  tank,  the 
Palo  Alto  Research  Center,  she 
worked  with  Alan  Kay,  the  legendary 
wizard  of  computer  innovations, 
helping  develop  a  new  programming 
language  called  Smalltalk.  Its  pur- 
pose: to  improve  productivity  among 
computer  programmers. 

By  1987  Goldberg  became  con- 
vinced Smalltalk  would  never  get  out 


of  the  labs.  Although  things  are  differ- 
ent now,  Xerox  was  once  notorious 
for  letting  promising  technologies 
languish  in  the  labs.  More  than  one 
important  computer  breakthrough 
invented  at  PARC  found  its  way  to 
market  only  because  an  entrepreneur 
was  willing  to  step  up  to  the  risks. 
Goldberg  became  one  such  risk-taker. 

In  1987  she  started  negotiating 
with  Xerox  to  spin  Smalltalk  into  an 
independent,  venture-funded  com- 
pany. A  year  later,  ParcPlace  was  born 
with  a  mission  to  market  computer 
languages  and  tools  that  improve  pro- 
grammer productivity. 

Language  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
software  productivity  problem.  Most 
corporate  programmers  program  in 
Cobol,  a  language  dating  back  to  the 
days  when  Cadillacs  had  tail  fins  and 
computers  had  vacuum  tubes.  While 
it  may  be  the  industry  standard,  Co- 
bol does  not  lend  itself  to  efficient 
programming  practices;  indeed,  it  en- 
courages inefficiency. 

Smalltalk  and  such  competing 
products  as  C++  use  object-oriented 
programming  (OOP),  to  produce  bet- 
ter code  faster. 

Systems  powerhouse  Electronic 
Data  Systems  ran  a  test  to  compare 
two  programming  teams — one  OOP, 
one  not.  The  OOP  team  finished  with 
10  person-months  of  labor,  to  1 52  for 
the  other  guys.  Aid  the  OOP  product 
was  less  than  one-tenth  the  size  (mea- 
sured in  lines  of  code)  of  the  compet- 
ing version. 

The  dominant  OOP  programming 
language,  at  least  on  IBM-compatible 
PCs,  remains  C++,  and  its  dominant 
vendor  Borland  International.  Bor- 
land's Phillipe  Kahn  says  his  firm's 
internal  use  of  C++  gives  it  a  competi- 
tive advantage  over  other  sellers  of 
packaged  application  programs.  But 
Kahn  and  the  talent  he  hires  are  soft- 
ware superstars,  hardly  representative 
of  the  typical  American  programmer. 

Ordinary  software  worker  bees,  the 


sort  that  most  corporations  empl 
find  C++  difficult  to  learn.  I  int 
viewed  a  cross  section  of  progra 
ming  managers.  They  reported  tha 
can  take  an  ordinary  programmer 
to  18  months  of  learning  to  beco 
proficient  in  C++.  That's  too  hig 
price  for  most  corporations  to  pay 

This  is  where  Adele  Goldber 
firm  fits  in.  Ordinary  Cobol  progra 
mers  seem  to  have  little  problem  m 
tering  ParcPlace's  Smalltalk.  They  < 
become  productive  in  a  matter 
weeks,  and  proficient  in  six  month; 
less.  Among  the  satisfied  customer; 
Smalltalk:  systems  integrators  sue! 
EDS  and  Gemini,  as  well  as  Semate 
Texas  Instruments,  Pacific  Telesisa 
a  slew  of  Wall  Street  firms. 

ParcPlace  won't  discuss  its  nu 
bers,  but  my  guess  is  that  reven 
could  pass  S20  million  this  year  a 
almost  double  that  next  year.  A  ft 
loaded  Smalltalk  application  develi 
ment  system  lists  at  $3,000  to  S5,0i 
depending  on  the  operating  systc 
before  volume  and  other  discounts 

Now  that  Wall  Street  is  once  ag 
in  love  with  software  compan 
Adele  Goldberg  and  her  fellow  e 
ployee-shareholders  will  be  sor 
tempted  to  take  ParcPlace  public. 

More  important,  a  turf  war  has  lc 
been  brewing  in  the  arcane  world 
computer  languages — Borland  a 
Phillipe  Kahn  versus  Microsoft  a 
Bill  Gates.  Gates'  roots  are  in  1; 
guages.  He  treats  the  subject  v 
seriously,  and  when  it  comes  to  co 
petition,  he  takes  no  prisoners. 

Now  ParcPlace  has  entered 
fray.  Its  arsenal  includes  not  o 
Smalltalk  but  a  host  of  other  obje 
oriented  language  tools.  Are  Mic 
soft  and  Borland  prepared  for  a  thr 
way  fight?  What  will  they  do  if  Smi 
talk  takes  off?  It  all  adds  up 
interesting  times  ahead — fierce  co 
petition,  lots  of  innovation  and  plei 
of  opportunity  to  save  data  processi 
departments  money. 
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/hen  too  many  customers  call  your  business 
ultaneously,  they  can  turn  your  smoothly-flowing 
traffic  into  gridlock.  Callers  can't  get  through, 
i  rather  than  stay  on  hold  indefinitely,  they  could 
ose  to  take  their  business  elsewhere, 
ortunately  Sprint  has  devised  a  number  of  alter- 
3  routes  to  make  sure  you  get  every  call  in  the 
1st  of  busy  800  traffic.  For  instance,  our  800  Call 
actor3"  features  a  unique  graphic  interface  that 
you  redirect  your  800  traffic  with  point-and-click 
venience.This  makes  it  easy  to  reroute  calls, 
n  as  your  call  center  is  reacting  to  its  own  version 
ash  hour. 


Another  Sprint  solution  allows  you  to  have  your 
incoming  calls  routed  automatically,  not  only  to  the 
nearest  call  center,  but  to  the  next  available  agent. 
The  result  is  maximized  productivity  and  mini- 
mized customer  disconnects. 

So  if  you're  in  an  800  jam,  give  us  a  call.  We'll  show 
you  how  Sprint's  800  solutions  can  drive  up  your 
sales  and  profitability.  And  reduce  the  time  your 
customers  spend  in  traffic. 


For  the  perfect  800 
service,  guaranteed, 
follow  Sprint?"  Call 
1-800-827-4800. 


800  Call  Director5"  available  4/93.  Call  for  details  of  guarantee.  New  800  customers  only.  ©  1993  Sprint  Communications  Company  L.F 


The  basic  idea  of  steam  boilers  is  just  about  the  same  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  James  Watt.  An  extraordinarily 
persistent  Russian  inventor  is  about  to  change  all  that. 

From  Russia, 
with  patents 


By  James  R.  Norman 

Russian  emigrant  engineer  Alexan- 
der Kalina,  his  wife  and  young  son 
arrived  in  Houston  in  1978  with  total 
remaining  cash  resources  of  $5.  Ka- 
lina spent  the  fiver  on  a  carton  of 
Winstons.  When  his  sponsor,  Jewish 
Family  Service,  asked  what  he  needed 
most,  Kalina  replied:  a  patent  lawyer. 

The  lawyer,  Alan  Gordon,  was 
skeptical  of  Kalina's  claims  about 
some  energy-saving  ideas  he  brought 
with  him.  Kalina  struck  him  as  a  bit 
flaky.  He  would,  for  example,  fly  into 
a  thickly  accented  rage  over  keys  left 
on  a  table  (a  sign,  he  chided,  of  sloppy 
thinking  and  an  omen  of  failure). 
When  walking,  he  would  never  let  a 
pole  or  hydrant  come  between  him 
and  a  companion  for  fear  of  severing 
their  friendship. 

But  there  was  nothing  flaky  about 
Kalina's  new  method  for  lifting  oil 
from  wells.  He  injected  fluids  that 
turned  to  gas  when  heated  to  create 
lifting  pressure.  The  system  was 
bought  by  Schlumberger.  Later, 
while  working  for  a  small  Houston 
engineering  firm,  Kalina  came  up 
with  an  idea  to  move  coal  through 
pipelines  in  capsules. 

Against  all  intuition,  the  schemes 
worked.  "My  confidence  slowly  shift- 
ed," says  Gordon.  "He  went  from 
madman  to  genius." 

Another  convert  was  John  Eckland, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  ana- 
lyst who  had  interviewed  Kalina  in 
Rome  after  the  Soviets  let  him  out. 
Eckland  quit  the  agency  to  promote 
wind  turbines  in  1981  during  the 
energy  panic.  He  and  Gordon  even 
became  believers  in  Kalina's  most 
startling  claim:  a  breakthrough  in 


generating  power  from  a  steam  boiler. 

The  boilers  now  used  in  power 
plants  around  the  world  aren't  funda- 
mentally different  from  the  boilers 
used  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  steam 
engine.  Feedwater  goes  in  one  end 
and  comes  out  as  hot,  high-pressure 
steam  at  the  other. 

A  steam  engine  is  inherently  ineffi- 
cient. It's  simply  impossible  to  con- 
vert all  of  the  energy  in  the  fuel  into 
useful  work  (pushing  a  locomotive  or 
spinning  a  dynamo). 

This  much  was  well  understood  by 
physicists  of  the  19th  century,  who 
offered  at  least  a  partial  cure:  An 
engineer  could  improve  the  efficiency 
of  his  heat  engine  either  by  raising  the 
temperature  at  which  heat  was  put  in 
at  the  beginning  of  the  cycle  or  reduc- 
ing the  temperature  at  which  waste 
heat  was  dumped  out  through  a  con- 
denser at  the  end.  Over  the  years, 
gains  in  power  plant  efficiency  have 
come  largely  from  toying  with  the 
input  temperature.  Better-quality 
steels  have  enabled  boilers  to  run 
hotter. 

Kalina  had  a  much  more  radical 
notion  of  how  to  boost  efficiency.  He 
wanted  to  change  the  steam.  In  place 
of  water,  use  a  mix  of  ammonia  and 
water,  varying  the  concentration  at 
various  stages  of  the  process.  The 
"Kalina  cycle"  was,  in  fact,  a  takeoff 
on  the  old  ammonia-absorption  re- 
frigeration system  he  once  studied. 
Ammonia  mixes  boil  at  different  tem- 
peratures from  pure  water;  later  dilut- 
ed with  water,  they  condense  easily, 
too.  The  end  result  is  that  Kalina's 
boiler  adds  source  heat  at  a  higher 
average  temperature  and  discharges 


Russian  inventor 
Alexander  Kalina 
with  model  plant 
"I  lost  track  how 
many  times  I  get 
practically 
busted." 


the  waste  heat  at  a  lower  aver 
temperature — the    Holy  Grail 
steam  engineers  since  the  1800s. 

In  a  typical  utility  plant,  Kal 
claims  his  cycle  can  get  at  least  1 
more  electricity  for  the  same  I 
burned.  In  a  cold  climate  like  Alask 
he  says,  the  output  gain  could  be  4' 
since  condensation  would  be  eas 
If  Kalina's  calculations  are  right, 
ammonia  svstem  is  capable  of  sav 
an  incredible  S6  billion  a  year  in  i 
bills  in  the  U.S.,  assuming  even,'  ste 
plant  switches  over  someday.  S 
Kalina,  now  60,  who  taught  him 
English  by  voraciously  reading  Pt 
Mason  paperbacks,  "I  understoo 
had  hit  golden  mine." 

Academic  experts  doubted  tl 
Power  equipment  builders  like  A 
Brown  Boveri  and  Westinghouse  : 
tially  scoffed.  Who  was  this  curi< 
Odessa- born  Rube  Goldberg  to  up 
more  than  a  centurv  of  establisl 
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How  the  Kalina  cycle  works 


Kalina  uses  a  high-ammonia 
fluid  in  the  boiler  (1)  to  gener- 
ate more  steam  pressure  for  a 
turbine  (2).  Water  is  added  to 
help  it  condense  (3)  and 
waste  heat  is  recovered  (3  & 
4)  to  distill  out  ammonia  va- 
por (5).  Recombined,  further 
condensed  (6),  it  is  pressur- 
ized and  sent  to  the  boiler. 


itific  wisdom?  The  Electric  Power 
:arch  Institute,  the  R&D  arm  of  the 
:ric  utility  industry,  damned  Ka- 
with  faint  praise.  Its  1986  report 
id  less  savings  and  more  cost  than 
na  claimed.  Kalina  calls  the  report 
hameless  distortion.'"  He  may  be 
t:  EPRl's  chief  researcher  on  the 
ect  quit  in  protest  and  went  to 
<.  for  Kalina. 

rith  all  that  high-level  rejection, 
na  had  a  hard  sell,  but  he  didn't 
up.  The  Department  of  Energy, 
:h  had  squandered  billions  on 
uels  research,  wouldn't  give  Ka- 
a  dime. 

alina  persisted.  Attorney  Gordon 
Calina  run  up  unpaid  legal  bills  of 
•  $100,000.  Ecklund's  Fayette 
mfacturing  put  in  a  few  million 
»rc  a  change  in  federal  tax  rules 
d  off  his  wind  turbine  business. 
:hc  rescue  came  Ronald  Wise,  an 
tralian  scientist  turned  minerals 


promoter,  who  rounded  up  other 
Aussies  who  put  in  a  total  of  $8 
million. 

All  that  money  was  soon  exhausted. 
"I  lost  track  how  many  times  I  get 
practically  busted,'"  shrugs  Kalina. 
"To  raise  money  was  out  of  my 
vorld." 

But  not  out  of  Wise's.  In  1990 
Wise  connected  with  billionaire  Swiss 
industrialist  Stephan  Schmidheiny, 
who  put  up  $12  million  for  a  20% 
stake  in  Exergy,  Inc.,  Raima's  compa- 
ny. That  let  Kalina  finish  his  plant  in 
1991 .  To  everyone's  surprise  but  Ka- 
lina's,  it  started  up  like  a  charm. 

A  team  of  GE  engineers  pored  over 
Kalina's  numbers  and  theories,  grad- 
ually becoming  convinced  the  idea 
works.  Now  they  hope  to  scale  it  up  at 
no  more  cost  per  kilowatt  than  a 
conventional  plant.  In  February  GE 
signed  a  lucrative  royalty  deal  and 
hopes  to  offer  it  as  a  waste  heat  recov- 


Ammonia  mix: 
70% 
42% 
33% 
95% 
Cooling  water 

ery  system  on  its  hot-selling 
gas  turbine  generators. 

It  was  a  coup  for  GE.  Ka- 
lina's cycle  is  expected  to 
boost  the  efficiency  of  gas- 
and-steam  turbines  from 
55%  to  about  58%,  and  Ka- 
lina hopes  it  reaches  60%. 
One  percentage  point 
makes  a  huge  difference:  At 
the  new  GE-equipped  pow- 
er plant  in  Korea,  it  would 
save  $6.4  million  a  year. 

For  several  days  after  signing  the 
deal,  Kalina  wrote  $1.5  million  in 
checks  to  pay  past-due  bills.  "GE  came 
at  the  nick  of  time,"  says  Myron 
Tribus,  a  retired  MIT  professor  whose 
reports  years  ago  inspired  Kalina  in  his 
student  days,  and  who  has  been  Kali- 
na's partner  since  1987.  "We  were  in 
debt  and  hiding  from  the  sheriff." 

Terms  of  the  GE  deal  are  secret,  but 
Kalina  is  no  longer  worried  about  the 
sheriff.  If  Kalina  gets  just  a  1%  royalty 
on  the  steam-powered  end  of  ge's 
combined  gas/steam  turbine  busi- 
ness, it  eventually  could  be  $100  mil- 
lion a  year.  And  that  doesn't  count 
potential  revenues  from  refitting  coal- 
and  oil-fired  utility  steam  turbines,  a 
business  for  which  Kalina's  Exergy 
Inc.  retains  all  the  rights. 

Says  Alexander  Kalina's  partner, 
Myron  Tribus:  "This  bird's  lucky." 
Stubborn  might  be  a  better  term.  H 
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SCIENCE  &  TECHNOLOGY 


That's  not  my 
department 


COMMENTARY  BY  PETER  HUBER 


Peter  Huber,  a  senior  fellow  of  the  Manhattan 
Institute,  is  the  author  of  Galileo's  Revenge: 
Junk  Science  in  the  Courtroom  (Basic  Books) 


Science:  Are  you  involved  in  any  new 
get-rich-quick  plans'? 

Dr.  Noitall:  Fm  already  involved  in 
the  best  of  them  all,  the  scientifically 
nonsensical  lawsuit.  .  .  . 

The  exchange  appears  in  "Get- 
Rich-Quick  Science,"  the  editorial  in 
the  Feb.  19  issue  of  America's  preemi- 
nent scientific  journal,  Science.  The 
parody  perfectly  captures  die  disdain 
that  mainstream  scientists  feel  for 
what  so  often  passes  for  science  on 
television  and  in  court. 

Perhaps  we  should  call  it  rocket 
science  from  now  on,  in  honor  of 
nbc's  recent  proof  that  a  rocket  can 
start  a  fire,  even  when  well  concealed 
beneath  a  CM  truck.  This  much  is 
clear:  The  manipulative  know-it-alls 
who  stage  that  sort  of  thing  for  couch 
potatoes  and  juries  are  good  for  a 
chuckle.  Trouble  is,  you  can  die 
laughing. 

Some  200  Americans,  for  exam- 
ple, die  every  year  from  chicken  con- 
taminated with  salmonella.  Food  ir- 
radiation could  prevent  many  of 
these  deaths;  the  technology  is  cost 
effective  and  has  been  available  for 
years.  We  don't  use  it  because  scare 
mongers  and  fellow  travelers  in  reg- 
ulatory agencies  won't  let  us.  Loud- 
mouth technophobes  are  far  more 
interested  in  grabbing  a  headline, 
bashing  a  technology,  scaring  up  a 
rabble  and  selling  a  show  than  in 


drawing  a  line  between  good  science 
and  bad. 

An  excellent  new  primer  on  the 
subject  is  Michael  Fumento's  Science 
Under  Siege,  which  includes,  inciden- 
tally, a  prescient  chapter  on  irradia- 
tion. Or  take  a  look  at  Phantom  Risks, 
a  book  I  helped  edit,  which  will  be 
released  by  MIT  Press  in  a  few  months. 

In  the  regulator}'  arena,  the  rocket 
scientist  has  two  basic  spiels,  which 
cover  both  flanks  in  the  world  of 
ignorance .  If  people  want  to  do  some- 
thing, the  rocket  scientist  always  de- 
clares that  we  don't  yet  know  enough 
to  allow  it.  So  don't  incinerate  the 
chemical  wastes;  leave  them  where 
thev  are,  in  rusting  metal  drums. 
Don't  approve  the  vaccine  or  the 
heart  drug;  it  might  kill  somebody,  so 
better  let  some  people  it  might  aid  die 
with  no  help  at  all. 

When  the  rocket  scientist  sets  out 
to  stop  something  that  people  are 
already  doing,  his  logic  flips.  We  can't 
waste  a  moment  on  further  study; 
stop  whatever  it  is  now.  Ban  Alar, 
electric  power  lines,  GM  trucks. 
There's  no  time  to  sit  around  waiting 
for  ordinary  science  to  confirm  that 
these  things  are  really  dangerous. 

However  weak  their  science,  the 
rocket  scientists  are  masters  at  ma- 
nipulating the  gullible  media.  With 
the  morning  sickness  drug  Bendectin, 
which  finally  reaches  the  Supreme 
Court  this  spring,  the  public  panic 
was  launched  by  a  handful  of  lawyers 
and  a  pair  of  rocket  scientists  who 
planted  their  story  on  the  front  page 
of  the  National  Enquirer. 

For  the  brain  tumor  scare  involving 
hand-held  cellular  phones,  the  medi- 
um of  choice  was  that  brilliant  scien- 
tist Larry  King.  With  magnetic  fields, 
the  physics  experts  at  The  New  Yorker. 
In  1989  60  Minutes  used  Alar  to 
impel  parents  to  stop  feeding  apples 
to  their  little  ones,  on  the  strength  of 
meticulously  staged  rocket  science 
supplied  by  the  Natural  Resources 


Defense  Council.  Some  years  ag 
national  television  network  i 
rocket  science  to  terrify  million 
parents  about  the  whooping  co 
vaccine.  The  vaccine  currently  s 
400  lives  a  year.  When  parents 
terrified  without  good  reason,  ur 
munized  children  die. 

Outside  the  paradise  that  ro) 
scientists  inhabit,  life  is  full  of  1 
choices.  We're  against  birth  def< 
so  we  don't  want  things  like  Thai: 
mide  or  the  anti-acne  drug  Accu 
on  the  market.  We're  against  can 
so  we  want  a  medicine  chest  ful 
powerful  drugs  that  attack  imma 
cells  that  are  dividing  fast.  Powx 
cancer  therapies,  then,  will  always 
tail  some  risk  of  babies  born  \ 
flippers  instead  of  arms.  And  by 
way,  if  you  want  an  abortion  i 
bottle,  you  need  a  pill  that  does . 
more  than  just  damage  dividing  c 
Which  will  it  be,  then?  Defon 
babies,  knitting  needles  for  pregi 
teenagers  or  grandmothers  dvinj 
breast  cancer? 

The  rocket  scientist  and  his 
impresario  never  make  calls 
those,  never  even  acknowledge  1 
exist.  They'd  never  admit  that  the 
no  single  answer,  that  the  only  se 
ble  course  is  to  give  mothers 
grandmothers  fair  warning  and  t 
leave  the  matter  to  the  indivk 
patient  and  doctor.  Instead,  the  rc 
et  scientist  stages  his  silly  tests, 
sents  his  fudged  calculations,  she 
his  fraudulent  videos,  and  then  ] 
scribes  sweeping  remedies  in  30- 
ond  sound  bites.  The  rocket  sciei 
always  has  the  answer — the  wj 
answer,  for  everyone,  everywh 
Real  science  is  more  modest.  It  le; 
more  space  for  individual  choice 
private  judgment. 

NBC  has  paid  a  price  for  having  b 
caught  with  rockets  in  its  pocket: 
made  a  number  of  people  walk 
plank.  But  countless  other  mass-p; 
artists  have  peddled  rocket  sck 
over  the  years,  performing  with  im 
nity  before  judges,  juries  and  red 
tory  tribunals.  People  have  died 
result.  Ask  a  rocket  scientist  w  ha 
thinks  of  that,  and  his  answer 
invariably  echo  the  lyrics  of  1 
Lehrer's  cheeky  song:  "  'Vonce 
rockets  are  up,  who  cares  vere  t 
come  down?  That's  not  my  Dep 
ment,'  says  Werner  von  Braun." 
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"Rules  and 
regulations 
alone  wont 
protect  the 
environment.' 

"I  think  it's 
commitment  that's 
going  to  make  a 
difference.  I  mean, 
it  s  a  matter  of  all  of 
us  just  doing  what  s 
right.  All  of  us. 
I  work  for 
Ueorgia-  Pacific.  A 
forest  products 
company.  And  they 
feel  the  same  way 
I  do.  At  the  mill 
where  I  work, 
for  example,  we've 
set  strict 
environmental 
standards  that  a  lot 
of  times  go  heyond 
the  government  s. 

Nohody  said 
we  had  to.We  just 
thought  it  was  our 
responsibility  That 
kind  of  commitment 
is  important  to  me. 
And  to  our 


environment. 


— 

Patricia  Runner 
Technician 


EDITED  BY  WILLIAM  G.  FLANAGAN 


If  you  believe  that  truck  drivers  know  the  best  places 
along  the  road  to  eat  and  relax,  you'll  probably  end  up  at 
rural  New  Mexico's  Giant  Travel  Center. 

The  mother  of 
all  truck  stops 


By  William  P.  Barrett 

Build  a  giant  truck  stop,  and  the 
truckers  will  come.  And  so,  it  seems, 
w  ill  everyone  else. 

Situated  120  miles  west  of  Albu- 
querque on  a  remote  stretch  of  Inter- 
state 40,  the  main  east-west  artery 
across  the  Southwest,  the  Giant  Trav- 
el Center  is  the  country's  biggest 
truck  stop.  Every  day  4,700  people 
visit  Giant.  Most  of  them  are  truckers 
and  locals.  But  an  increasing  number 
of  customers  are  tourists. 

The  Giant,  as  it  is  known,  was  built 
in  1987  to  provide  an  outlet  for  gaso- 
line and  diesel  fuel  produced  by  a 
refinery  adjoining  the  site.  The  Giant 
now  pumps  more  than  20  million 
gallons  annually  from  its  25  pumping 


stations — a  prodigious  amount  of 
fuel.  Both  the  truck  stop  and  the 
refinery  are  owned  by  Scottsdale, 
Ariz. -based  Giant  Industries,  Inc. 
(1992  revenues,  $305  million),  a 
publicly  traded  company  that  refines 
and  sells  petroleum  products. 

Occupying  35  acres  (not  counting 
the  refiner)'),  the  Giant  takes  in  an 
estimated  $35  million  each  year.  And 
while  tourists  and  locals  are  welcome, 
it's  the  trucker,  who  spends  an  aver- 
age of  $130  on  fuel  alone,  who  is 
treated  like  visiting  royalty.  Parts  of 
the  complex  are  off-limits  to  all  but 
truckers. 

Once  the  rig  is  parked  somewhere 
in  the  Giant's  sprawling  parking  lot, 


The  Giant's  shopping  mall 
Radar  detectors  are  a  big  item. 


the  trucker  gets  on  the  cb  radi< 
summon  a  van  to  ferry  him  to 
main  building.  After  polishing  c| 
16-ounce  T-bone  steak  for  $10. 
he  can  call  home  on  the  telephon 
the  restaurant  table,  pick  up  his  i 
(some  drivers  have  post  office  boxc 
the  Giant,  which  has  its  own 
office),  and  then  hop  into  one  o 
26    hotel-quality    showers  (c 
100,000  showers  are  taken  annual 
After  popping  his  laundry  intj 
washing  machine  and  getting 
boots  shined,  the  trucker  can  wad 
movie  in  the  Giant's  small  thea 
The  Los  Angeles  Raiders  cheerleai 
are  occasionally  flown  in  to  perfij 
floor  shows.  A  nine -store  shopp 


The  truck 
parking  lot 
A  van  ferries 
drivers  to  the 
main  building. 
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WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  MANAGING  AIR  TRAVEL  EXPENSES, 
NLY  THE  AIR  TRAVEL  CARD  OFFERS  A  NO-COST  APPROACH. 


m 


For  many  businesses  today,  the  cost  of  managing 
•avel  expenses  is  often  left  up  in  the  air.  We'd  like  to 
[est  a  more  down-to-earth  approach. 

The  Air  Travel  Card  Payment  System. 

It  has  no  annual  fees,  no  interest 
ges  and  no  per- card  charges.  Which  means 
ou  pay  for  is  air  travel.  And,  because  it's  the 
ies'  payment  system,  it's  instantly  recognized 
ver  200  airlines  worldwide. 

Plus  it  provides  your  company  with  a  variety 
lling  formats,  management  reports  —  even 


customized  billing.  As  well  as  automatic 
insurance  every  time  you  use  it. 

For  more  information  on  how  to  change 
H?  the  pattern  of  your  air 
travel  costs,  call  800- 
222-4688  (in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  call  626-4225). 

THE  SMARTEST  ROUTE 

Call  Air  Travel  Card  at  800-222-4688  -  in  D.C.  call  202-626-4225 
-  or  see  your  travel  agent  or  airline  representative. 
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mall  hawks  everything  from  hand- 
carved  Monopoly  boards  to  western 
duds  to  radar  detectors. 

The  hub  of  the  Giant  is  the  24-hour 
restaurant,  ('ailed  the  Baker's  Hearth, 
it  serves  everything  from  burgers  to 
burritos  to  fruit  pies  weighing  5 
pounds.  A  big  business  in  its  own 
right,  the  Baker's  Hearth  seats  275 
and  has  a  staff  that  includes  three  hill- 
time  bakers,  a  butcher,  and  a  head 
chef  trained  at  the  Culinary  Institute 
of  America.  Truckers  love  it.  Accord - 


Not  many  people  think  of  rocks 
as  collectibles.  They  should. 

Pet  rocks 


One  of  the  Giant's  26  fancy  shower  rooms 
Some  100,000  showers  a  year. 


ing  to  a  recent  poll  by  Restaurant 
Hospitality  magazine,  truckers  voted 
the  Hearth  their  favorite  nonchain 
truck  stop  restaurant. 

To  draw  customers,  the  Giant  de- 
pends primarily  on  billboards  that 
start  about  100  miles  away  in  either 
direction.  And,  of  course,  on  word  of 
mouth— often  relayed  by  CB  radio, 
naturally.  "It's  been  a  legend  among 
truckers  since  the  day  it  opened,"  says 
Jack  Thiessen,  editor  of  industry  bible 
Truckers  News. 

The  Giant  sits  at  exit  39  of  1-40,  just 
west  of  the  Continental  Divide.  The 
isolated,  mountainous  area  (highway 
elevation  7,000  feet)  is  one  of  the 
country  's  poorest  and  least  populat- 
ed— and  most  beautiful.  The  area  is 
dominated  by  Mount  Taylor,  eleva- 
tion 1 1 ,400  feet.  If  you're  driving 
across  the  Southwest,  don't  miss  the 
Giant.  IMP 


By  Christie  Brown 

On  a  recent  trip  to  North  Carolina, 
James  Chapman,  chairman  of  Out- 
board Marine  Corp.,  made  a  stop  to 
pick  up  some  sapphires.  Not  from  a 
jewelry  store,  mind  you.  Chapman 
dug  his  sapphires  out  of  the  ground, 
on  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Maiden. 

"I  just  started  digging  down  in  the 
red  clay  and  found  the  sapphire  crys- 
tals still  attached  to  the  rock,"  says 
Chapman.  Hexagonal  in  shape,  the 
rough  sapphire  crystals  are  up  to  3 
inches  high  and  3  inches  across.  They 
are  a  very  long  way  from  polished 


gems.  But  that  is  exactly  the  beaut 
raw  minerals. 

Armed  with  a  rock  hammer,  ch 
and  safety  goggles,  Chapman  has  i 
up  topaz  in  Utah,  zircons  in  Cole 
do,  azurite  in  Arizona,  amethysts  rj 
Thunder  Bay  in  Ontario,  aquai 
rines  in  North  Carolina,  and  bri 
chunks  of  copper  in  Michigan's  1 
per  Peninsula. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  3,001 
so  minerals  on  earth,  most  of  wl 
can  be  found  in  North  America.  In 
Chapman  has  collected  over  2,< 


Rock  hound  James  Chapman  with  some  of  his  2,000  mineral  samples 
It  all  started  with  his  daughter's  grade  school  geology  project. 
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Why  a  John  Deere  mower  doesn't  come  with  this  attachment. 


California  has  just  adopted  the  first  emission 
ontrol  regulations  for  non-road  engines, 
hey'll  take  effect  in  1994.  And  they're  likely  to  be 
le  model  for  national  standards,  should  the 
nvironmental  Protection  Agency  follow  suit. 

Which  brings  us  to  this  interesting  point. 

John  Deere  has  long  been  committed  to  protect- 
lg  the  environment.  It's  why  we've  constantly 

refined  our  engines  so  they'll  bum  fuel  more 
wm\  efficiently. 


And  right  now,  today,  almost  all  the  lawn  and 
garden  equipment  we  make- from  our  walk-behinds, 
to  our  riding  mowers,  to  our  residential  tractors- 
already  meet  the  tough  California  standards. 

So,  while  the  John  Deere  you  buy  today  will  be 
very  environmentally  friendly  what  it  won't  be  is 
environmentally  obsolete  down  the  road. 

That  should  put  a  smile  on  your  face. 

If  nothing  else. 
NOTHING  RUNS  LIKE  A  DEERE f 

For  the  dealer  nearest  you,  call  1-800-544-2122. 
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samples  of  about  1 ,000  different  min- 
erals. Some  300  choice  pieces  fill  mir- 
rored cabinet^  at  his  home  and  office 
in  Waukegan,  111. 

Most  of  these  mineral  samples  have 
little  value  to  mine  operators.  Either 
the  ore  content  is  minimal  or  the 
mineral  is  not  what  they  are  drilling 
for.  Jewelers  shun  the  gem  mineral 
samples,  too.  Although  the  forma- 
tions themselves  can  be  spectacular  in 
appearance,  when  cut  up  most  of 
these  stones  are  not  of  gem  quality. 

But  they  are  just  what  rock  collec- 
tors want — and  are  w  illing  to  pay  for. 
Some  mineral  samples  sell  for  over 
$100,000. 

Take  a  sample  of  crystallized 
gold — also  known  as  native  gold — 
which  forms  exotic  coral -like  shapes 
in  mine  pockets  (see  photo,  above). 
A  2-ounce  piece,  standing  2  inches 
high,  might  easily  sell  for  S10,000  to 
collectors,  although  the  gold  content 
is  under  S700.  Similarly,  aquamarine 
crystals  that  are  not  gem  quality  can 
cost  as  much  as  $30,000. 

Amateur  rock  hounds  like  Chap- 
man rarely  find  the  drop-dead  pieces 
that  bring  such  high  prices.  As  collect- 
ing interest  has  grown,  miners  have 
learned  to  cull  the  better  specimens 
and  sell  them  to  brokers  or  dealers. 

Chapman's  fascination  with  miner- 
als started  25  years  ago,  when  one  of 
his  daughters  had  a  grade  school  geol- 
ogy project.  Chapman's  wife,  Betty, 


V 


Brazilian  tourmaline,  5  inches  tall 
And  worth  about  $15,000. 


wrote  aw  ay  to  gold  and  silver  mining 
operators  in  Canada  for  samples. 
Rocks  flooded  in  through  the  mail. 
Intrigued,  Chapman  located  an  aban- 
doned zinc  mine  near  the  family's 
summer  cottage  in  Ontario,  Canada. 
Armed  with  field  manuals,  rock  ham 
mers,  chisels  and  a  scratch  plate,  the 
Chapmans  dug  around  rocks  and 
found  several  fist-size  samples  of  zinc. 
"It's  not  very  pretty,"  says  Chapman 


about  the  oily  brown  iridescent  r 
eral,  "but  the  idea  that  w  e  found 
mine  and  the  ore  was  very  satisfyii 

To  learn  more,  the  family  join 
local  club  of  rock  hounds  and 
soon  hunting  farther  afield,  flyin 
mine  sites  and  quarries  around 
States  in  the  Piper  Comanche 
Chapman  owned  then. 

Chapman's  best  sources  for  fim 
sites  have  been  U.S.  Geological 
vey  maps,  which  show  the  locatioi 
old  mines.  Trade  magazines 
state-employed  geologists  have 
been  helpful.  He  has  rarely  founc 
problem  to  get  permission  to 
hunt  even  if  the  sites  are  still  in 
although  sometimes  a  small  fe 
required. 

Steve  Smale,  a  math  professc 
U.C.    Berkeley,    loves  rocks 
doesn't  like  digging  for  them.  S< 
buys  from  brokers  at  mining 
often  in  foreign  countries  w  hen 
frequently  lectures. 
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RIGHT: 

Norwegian  native 
silver,  5  inches  high, 
from  Steve  Smale's 
collection 

Smale  buys  at  re- 
mote mines  on 
overseas  trips. 


January,  for  example,  Smale 
off  four  days  before  a  speaking 
ement  in  New  Delhi  and  flew  to 
war,  Pakistan,  to  visit  mine  bro- 
He  drove  away  with  about  1 00 
al  samples,  mostly  aquamarines, 
es  and  tourmalines.  The  samples 
ed  about  50  pounds  altogether, 
e  needed  two  sturdy  suitcases  to 
hem  home. 

ale  has  visited  other  remote 
g  regions — in  Venezuela  for 
llized  gold,  central  Brazil  for 
lalines,  Morocco  for  azurite, 
nbia  for  emerald  crystals  and 
br  pyrites.  (There's  no  problem 
U.S.  Customs  on  such  mineral 
es;  there  is  no  duty  on  them. ) 
all,  since  the  late  1960s,  Smale 
>llected  about  700  samples  from 
•untries.  Although  he  has  paid 
'  $5,000  each  for  most  of  his 
es,  he  has  spent  as  much  as 
•00  for  extraordinary  tourma- 
and  rhodochrosites,  which  are 


White  mesolite 
needles  on  green 
apophyllite, 
actual  size 
Mined  in 
Poona,  India. 


stored  in  a  vault. 

"To  get  the  best  I  go  right  to  the 
source  so  I  have  first  choice,"  says 
Smale.  But  even  in  the  hinterlands, 
miners  are  savvy  and  know  what  col- 
lectors seek.  Indeed,  they  have  been 
known  to  proffer  fakes — repaired 
pieces  and  crystals  glued  onto  a  ma- 
trix. "After  25  years  I  can  still  make 
mistakes,"  admits  Smale,  who  has  one 
of  the  U.S.'  finest  private  collections. 

For  finding  out  more  about  rock 
collecting,  the  best  trade  magazines 
are  The  Mincralogical  Record,  pub- 
lished bimonthly  in  Tucson,  Ariz, 
(annual  subscription,  $33),  and  Rocks 
&  Minerals,  a  bimonthly  published 
by  Heldref  Publications,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  (annual  subscription,  $35). 
Both  feature  articles  on  collecting  and 
list  upcoming  events. 

The  world's  biggest  mineral  show 
is  held  every  February  in  Tucson,  and 
is  attended  by  thousands  of  interna- 
tional dealers.  Smale  attends  reli- 


giously, swapping  minerals,  informa- 
tion and  sources  with  dealers  and 
fellow  collectors.  Some  of  the  better- 
known  dealers  are  Herbert  Obodda  in 
Short  Hills,  N.  J.;  Western  Minerals  in 
Tucson;  and  Kristalle  in  Laguna 
Beach,  Calif. 

There  are  mines  throughout  the 
country  that  are  open  to  the  public; 
on  certain  days,  rock  hounds  can  root 
around  to  their  heart's  content.  Just 
an  hour  west  of  New  York  City,  for 
example,  are  two  old,  nonworking 
zinc  mines:  the  Franklin  mine,  in 
Franklin,  N.J.,  and  the  Sterling  Hill 
mine,  in  Ogdensburg,  N.J.  These  two 
sites,  only  3  miles  apart,  have  yielded 
the  world's  record  number  of  differ- 
ent minerals  unearthed  in  one  re- 
gion— over  330.  Both  sites  have  on- 
site  museums.  Sterling  Hill  also  has 
two-hour  mine  tours  (fee:  $6.50). 
And  an  area  is  open  to  rock  hounds  on 
the  last  Sunday  of  ever)'  month.  Col- 
lectors pay  $  10  for  ever)'  10  pounds  of 
rocks  taken  away,  regardless  of  their 
content. 

Do  rocks  make  good  investments? 
As  collector  interest  has  grown,  so 
have  values.  But  there  are  some  un- 
usual risks.  "With  any  mineral  you're 
taking  a  chance,"  says  Smale.  As  Chi- 
na opened  up,  for  example,  the  price 
of  a  good  piece  of  cinnabar  (an  ore 
that  contains  mercury)  fell  from 
$10,000  to  $2,000.  But  while  values 
might  change,  the  raw  beaut)'  of  the 
minerals  themselves  is  as  enduring  as 
anything  on  earth.  WM 
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Ravitch  at  the  bat 

Richard  Ravitch  may  have  the  busi- 
est spot  in  baseball's  off-field  lineup 
this  season.  Ravitch,  59,  is  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank 
who  ran  for  mayor  of  New  York  in 
1989.  In  November  1991  he  got  a 
new  job:  president  of  Major  League 
Baseball's  Player  Relations  Commit- 
tee. His  mandate:  "I  was  hired  to 
address  the  economic  problem  of 
baseball." 

That's  a  tall  order.  Ravitch  says  the 
core  economic  problem  is  the  player 
compensation  system.  Over  100  play- 
ers will  earn  $3  million  or  more  this 
season,  and  Ravitch  says  player  com- 
pensation now  accounts  for  57%  of 
baseball's  gross  revenues. 

"■The  problem,"  says  Ravitch,  "is, 
one,  the  owners  are  losing  money. 
Two,  there's  less  and  less  competition 
because  the  small  market  clubs  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  hind  a  competitive 
payroll.  And,  three,  the  game  is  facing 
a  period  of  declining  revenues." 

Ravitch's  twofold  solution:  Help 


the  weaker  teams  by  redistributing 
revenues  more  evenly  among  the 
clubs.  And  cap  player  salaries  at  a 
negotiated  percentage  of  baseball's 
gross  revenues. 

The  main  hurdle,  says  Ravitch,  is 
that  baseball's  labor  negotiations  are 
unique:  The  union  does  not  negotiate 
salaries.  "Normally,  a  union  says  it 
wants  an  increase  in  wages.  The  em- 
ployer says  it  wants  changes  in  work 
rules,  it  wants  this,  it  wants  that. 
There's  a  basis  for  negotiation.  But 
that's  never  been  the  case  in  baseball. 
The  union  never  seeks  any  changes. 
The  owners  have  no  leverage  except 
the  draconian  leverage  of  a  lockout." 
In  which  case  the  press  quickly  vilifies 
the  owners. 

Ravitch's  first  step  is  to  unify  his 
clients,  the  club  owners.  Not  an  easy 
task.  "The  clubs  have  unanimously 
authorized  me  to  work  out  the  details 
of  a  revenue  redistribution  program, 
but  the  devil  is  in  the  details,"  he  says. 
"In  order  to  have  a  shot,  the  owners 
are  going  to  have  to  be  unified  for  the 


first  time." 

Can  Ravitch  convince  the  ovJ 
of  wealthy  clubs  to  share  their  i 
nues  with  their  poor  relations? 
vitch  figures  that  with  both  televl 
revenues  and  attendance  falling 
something  has  to  change,  soon. 

"Look,"  says  Ravitch,  "basj 
will  have  this  type  of  [salary  cap 
revenue  sharing]  arrangement  e 
tually.  I  hope  it  will  have  it  by  tin 
of  the  1993  season.  But  it  will  h: 
at  some  point." 


The  gospel  according 
to  Sam  Moore 

As  president  of  Nashville's  The 
Nelson,  Inc.,  62-year-old  Sam  M 
was  already  the  world's  leading  I 
publisher.  Then,  late  last  year,  M 
consolidated  his  position  who 
paid  $72  million  in  cash  for  \\ 
Capital  Cities/ABC's  $110  mi 
(sales)  gospel  music  and  inspirati 
book  publishing  company. 

The  Word  acquisition  bring 
Nelson  singers  like  Grammy  wi 
Amy  Grant  and  bestselling  aul 
Billv  Graham  and  Pat  Robertson 
the  real  beauty  of  the  deal  is 
combined  distribution  network. 
Nelson  and  Word  rely  on  small 
gious  bookstores — some  only  r< 
in  church  basements — for  the  bu 
their  sales.  After  that,  Nelson 
Word  are  each  strong  where  the  c 
is  weak.  Over  one-third  of  Nel: 
sales  come  from  secular  books 


Major  League  Basebali's  Richard  Ravitch 
"The  devil  is  in  the  details." 


Sam  Moore,  president,  Thomas  Nelson, 
Intelligently  distributing  Bibles. 
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REASON  #232 


We  can  get  you 

out  of  the 
worst  of  times 

in  the 
best  of  times. 


Introducing  the"5-minute  AT&T  800 Assurance  Policy" 


A- 


ind  we'll  stay  on  the  line  with  you 
whole  time  until  you're  back  in 
ch  with  your  customers.  AT&T's 
/"5-minute  800  Assurance  Policy" 
rantees  that  if  a  problem  (even 
dpment  trouble  or  an     A  T  &  T 
ce  flood)  prevents  you  §QQ 
n  getting  your  800  calls,  »»v'» 


we'll  reroute  those  calls  to  a  working 
phone— or  to  a  personalized  an- 
nouncement—within 5  minutes.® 
And  we're  so  confident  that  our  net- 
work is  the  most  reliable  that  if  the 
problem  is  ever  related  to  AT&T,  we'll 
pay  for  your  800  calls  and  monthly 
service  charge  while  calls  are  being 


rerouted.  It's  one  more  reason  this  is 
the  best  of  times  to  choose  the  best 
800  service.  AT&T.  For  more  info, 
call 1800222-0400. 

The  "5-minute  AT&T  800  Assur-  m 
ance  Policy."  One  of  the  800  reasons 
to  choose  AT&T  800  Service. 

AT&F  The  Best  in  the  Business. 


3  AT&T.    1)  Pending  tariff  effectiveness.  AT&T  MEGACOM*  800  Service  and 
300  Gold5"  Service -Nodal  customers  will  need  to  preplan  rerouting  options, 
not  apply  to  AT&T  Signature'"  800  Service.  International  800,  MEGACOM  only. 


FACES  BEHIND  THE  FIGURES 


and  mass  marketers  like  Kmart  and 
Sam's  Club.  Word  is  strong  interna- 
tionally, and  in  direet  marketing. 

The  merger  should  increase  sales  to 
about  $230  million  and  boost  earn- 
ings 30%,  to  85  cents  a  share,  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Mar.  31,  1994,  says 
PaineWebber  media  analyst  Alan 
Gottesman.  But  Wall  Street  isn't  very 
excited.  Since  the  purchase,  Nelson's 
stock  is  down  8%,  to  a  recent  I6V2. 

Moore,  a  Lebanese  immigrant  who 
worked  his  way  through  college  sell- 
ing Bibles  door-to-door,  is  taking  the 
market's  reaction  in  stride.  "Our  pur- 
pose," he  says,  "is  to  publish,  produce 
and  market  products  that  honor  God, 
serve  humanity  and  enhance  share- 
holder values."    -Nancy  Rotenier 

Succes  fou! 

In  the  lath  1970s  and  early  1980s 
French  real  estate  developer  William 
Kriegel  was  renovating  17th-century 
chateaux  in  Bordeaux.  But  properties 
became  too  expensive,  and  in  1984 
Kriegel  immigrated  to  the  U.S.  Barely 
able  to  speak  English  and  untutored 
in  the  complex  regulatory  world  of 
electrical  generation,  he  nonetheless 
founded  Sithc/Encrgies  Group,  a 
New  York-based  independent  power 
producer. 

With  $233  million  in  revenues  last 
year,  Sithe  has  evolved  into  a  remark- 


able success  story.  Its  2 1  cogeneration 
plants  already  boast  total  generating 
capacity  of  553  megawatts.  Now 
Kriegel,  47,  is  building  8  new  plants, 
including  a  1,000 -mega watt  gas-fired 
cogeneration  plant  in  Oswego,  N.Y. 
Bigger  than  most  nuclear  plants,  In- 
dependence Station  will  be  the  largest 
nonutility-affiliated  power  plant  in 
the  U.S.  It  will  sell  electricity  to  Niag- 
ara Mohawk  Power,  which  will  also 
"wheel"  Independence's  electricity 
on  Mohawk  transmission  lines  down- 
state,  for  sale  to  Consolidated  Edison 
in  the  New  York  City  area. 

With  total  generating  capacity  of 
nearly  2,000  megawatts  when  the  In- 


ABOVE: 

1  California 

I  Resources  Agency 

I  Secretary 

Douglas  Wheeler 

"The 

Endangered 
Species  Act  just 
doesn't  work." 


LEFT: 

William  Kriegel 
chairman  of 
Sithe/Energies 
Group 

From  Bordeaux 
chateaux  to 
New  York 
cogenerators. 


dependence  plant  comes  on  lin 
1995,  Sithe  will  rank  among  the 
five  independent  power  produce! 
the  country.  But  Kriegel  mod< 
explains  that  developing  cogen 
tion  plants  in  the  U.S.  isn't  all 
different  from  developing  real  es 
m  France:  Both  are  about  crea 
tangible  assets  with  long-term 
come  streams,  which  can  be  use< 
develop  successive  projects.  In  a 
strong  French  accent  he  explains, 
is  very  good  common  sense." 

Learning  from  mistakes 

"The  Endangered  Species  Act 
doesn't  work,"  says  Don 
Wheeler.  Coming  from  Wheeler, 
statement  is  remarkable:  He  he 
write  the  Endangered  Species  A< 
1973  when  he  was  a  legislative^  ait 
the  Nixon  Administration.  \ 

Where  did  the  original  act 
wrong?  Wheeler  says  that  while 
law  does  protect  animals,  it  has 
degenerated  into  a  tool  used  cjuy 
by  anti development  groups  to 
projects  they  oppose. 

Wheeler,  51  and  secretary 
California  Resources  Agency, 
perimenting   with  legislation 
both  protects  endangered  species 
allows  for  economic  develo 
two  years  ago  he  patched  togdtt 
coalition  of  California  real  estite 
velopers  and  conservationists  co 
the  Natural  Communities  Cdnsc 
tion  Planning  Program.  Trie 
state  law  encourages  builders 
protectors  to  make  compcomist 
which  development  is  p.ermittc 
enough  land  can  be  set  aside  to  su: 
a  tMeatened  species'  e«>system. 

In  its  first  test,  the iaw  is  being 
to  protect  the  southern  Califc 
habitat  of  a  songbird  called  the  g 
catcher.  Supported  by  billionaire 
veloper  Donald  Bren  as  well  as 
Nature  Conservancy,  the  gnatcat 
plan  will  preserve  tens  of  thousani 
acres  across  five  counties  while  al 
ing  development  of  thousands  of 
tiguous  acres.  Says  Wheeler,  a  Bn 
lyn-born  lawy  er  who  worked  foi 
Sierra  Club  after  leaving  the  fee 
government,  "Environmental 
needs  to  be  brought  more  in  line 
present  scientific  data.  I  helped  \ 
the  ESA.  Now  I'm  helping  to  up 
it."  -Steven  Zausnep 
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ind  now,  there  are  100  more 
reasons  to  choose  AT&E 
The  Best  in  the  Business: 


Days  of 
Free 

Calk 


If  your  company  spends  between 
and  $50,000  per  month  on  long 
mce  calls  and  switches  any  or  all  of 
usiness  to  AT&T  by  May  31,  we  ll  give 
100  days  of  free  long  distance* 
ing  now  the  best  time  vet  to  switch 
r&T 

Just  sign  up  for  one  of  our  special 


promotion  plans.  With  AT&T  UniPlanSM 
Service  or  AT&T  CustomNetSM  Service, 
you'll  get  100  days  of  free  long  distance 
on  all  of  these  business  services: 
outbound  long  distance,  800  services, 
domestic  and  international,  calling  card 
calls,  fax  and  data  (see  details  below) . 
It's  just  another  reason  to  choose 


AT&T  Another  way  AT&T  is  committed  to 
giving  its  customers  the  best.  The  best 
reliability.  Quality  Service.  And  compe- 
titive pricing.  Making  now  the  best  time 
to  switch  to  AT&T  To  find  out  more, 
call  your  Acct.  Exec,  or  1 8002220400. 

AT&T  The  Best  in  the  Business. 


93  AT&T  'Pending  tariff  effectiveness.  Credit  of  up  to  $200,000  (AT&T  UniPlan 
ice)  or  $40,000  (AT&T  Cust  >mNet  Service)  applied  over  two  years,  based  on 
lal  or  average  spending  in  [  articular  months  Conditions  and  installation  dates 
by  service  Exclusive  of  tern  plan  and  other  promotional  offers 


AT&T 
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Here's  a  twist:  Rather  than  pay  to  have  their  toys 
advertised  on  commercial  television,  the  owners  of  the 
hugely  popular  Thomas  the  Tank  Engine  are  paid  by 
the  government  to  promote  their  toys  on  public  TV. 

Highbrow  hype 


By  Damon  Darlin 

Walk  into  the  playroom  of  pre- 
schooler Alistair  Lamb  and  you'll  see 
the  beaming  face  of  Thomas  the  Tank. 
Engine — on  wooden  trains,  metal 
trains,  books,  videotapes,  pajamas, 
patches,  a  board  game,  socks  and  hats. 
What  turned  the  kid  on  to  Thomas? 
Free  advertising,  courtesy  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting. 

Thomas  the  Tank  Engine  doesn't 
need  to  use  paid  commercials  because 
the  company  that  owns  him — Quality 
Family  Entertainment,  Inc.  of  New 
York — has  a  far  better  deal  than  Mat- 
tel, Hasbro,  Lego  or  nearly  any  other 
competing  toy  company.  Thomas,  an 
English  steam  engine,  and  some  24  of 
his  toy  chums  ride  into  the  homes  of 
millions  of  preschool  children  via 
commercial-free  Public  Broadcasting 
Service's  half- hour  morning  pro- 
gram, Shining  Time  Station. 

pbs  is  a  hot  marketing  tool,  in  many 
ways  far  better  than  commercial  tele- 
vision. Rationally  or  not,  parents  who 
wouldn't  let  Donatello  the  Teenage 
Mutant  Ninja  Turtle  anywhere  near 
their  impressionable  offspring  feel 
comfortable  with  toys  born  out  of 
public  TV.  PBS'  educational  agenda 
conveys  an  aura  of  noncommercial 
respectability  to  both  its  progamming 
and  the  commercial  spinoffs.  Beams 
Kenn  Viselman,  Quality  Family's 
head  of  sales  and  marketing:  "It  |  PBS  ] 
is  almost  the  Good  Housekeeping 
Seal  of  Approval." 

pbs'  preschool  programs  reach  only 
two-thirds  as  many  kids  as  do  the 
networks'  Saturday  morning  shows. 
But  the  networks  ignore  children's 
programming  weekday  mornings. 
And  pbs'  weekly  audience  of  nearly 
7.4  million  children  isn't  too  shabby. 

pbs'  educational  environment  reas- 
sures parents,  and  licensees  keep  par- 
ents corning  back  for  more  with  mod- 


erate prices.  Parents  can  afford  to  shell 
out  $2  for  a  plastic  Thomas  the  Tank 
Engine  or  $30  for  a  Thomas  talking 
clock  or  $20  for  Thomas  pajamas. 
The  character  is  on  dozens  of  other 
products — there  is  even  Thomas  the 
Tank  Engine  pizza  and  Thomas  gold 
and  silver  jewelry. 

On  the  horizon  are  Thomas  the 
Tank  Engine  computer  game  car- 
tridges for  Nintendo  and  Sega,  and 


even  cotton  swabs.  A  spokeswon 
for  Lionel  Trains  predicts  thai 
Thomas  electric  train  set,  at  $  1 64 
w  ill  be  a  bestseller  next  Christmas 
powerfully  does  the  Thomas  cha 
ter  pull  that  its  owners  have  wcj 
promise  from  mighty  Toys  "R' 
not  to  slash  Thomas  toy  prices;  d< 
so  would  hurt  the  small  toy  st4 
that  initially  built  up  the  Thoi 
business. 

Thomas  the  Tank  Engine  plays  1 
across  cultures,  too.  Thomas  is  a  h| 
Japan,  w  hich  generates  30%  of  Qi 
ty  Family's  revenue,  and  is  havinj 
best  year  yet  in  Britain.  Thanks  to 
Shining  Time's  Thomas  toys  rac 
up  about  $175  million  (wholesa 
sales  in  1992,  rivaling  the  hea 
promoted  Teenage  Mutant  N 
Turtles  and  G.I.  Joe. 

Thomas  the  Tank  Engine  was  h 
in  the  1 940s,  when  an  English  cle 
man,  Reverend  Wilbert  Awdry,  w 
a  series  of  children's  stories  abo 
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Kenn  Viselman,  determined  little  steam  engine  that 

the  company's  chugs  around  the  Isle  of  Sodor.  After 

marketing  whiz  fading  from  popular  consciousness, 

PBS  gives  the  the  Thomas  character  was  resurrected 

seal  of  approval.  in  1 984  by  Britt  Allcroft,  an  enterpris- 
KnaM  ing  English  TV  producer  who  bought 

the  rights  to  Awdry's  stories  and  pro- 
duced five-minute  live-animation 
shorts  based  on  them. 

The  shorts  were  broadcast  by  Brit- 
ain's ITV  and  were  an  instant  hit.  In 
1989  PBS  agreed  to  cofund  Shining 
Time  Station,  a  medley  of  Thomas 
tales,  singing  puppets  and  live  actors. 
Allcroft  started  licensing  the  Thomas 
characters  immediately.  The  charac- 
ters are  now  well  on  their  way  to 


becoming  a  $750  million  property — 
including  toys,  videos,  clothes  and 
school  supplies — for  Allcroft's  pri- 
vately held  Quality  Family  Entertain- 
ment. QFK  produces  the  Shining  Time 
television  show  and  licenses  the  char- 
acters in  it. 

Thomas  isn't  the  only  toy  that  can 
attribute  its  commercial  success  to 
commercial-free  PBS.  Just  look  at  the 
toy  shelves.  The  purple  dinosaur  Bar- 
ney, from  the  hit  PBS  show  Barney  & 
Friends,  is  already  a  leader  on  Toy  Book 
magazine's  "What's  Hot"  list.  And 
venerable  puppeteer  and  ventrilo- 
quist Shari  Lewis  finally  hit  pay  dirt  in 
1992,  when  PBS  launched  her  Lamb- 
chop's  Play- Along  show .  And  remem- 
ber: The  Muppet  denizens  of  pbs' 
Sesame  Streethzvc  long  been  licensing 
hall-of-famers  and  made  their  creator, 
Jim  Henson,  a  very  wealthy  man.  The 
network  has  a  new  kids'  show,  Puzzle 
Factory,  slated  for  1994. 

PBS  executives  make  no  apologies 
for  enriching  the  owners  of  characters 
popularized  on  the  airwaves  they  con- 
trol. "The  shows  gave  a  boost  to 
otherwise  unknown  merchandise  and 
vice  versa,"  says  Mary  Sceiford,  PBs' 
associate  director  of  children's  and 
educational  programs.  "I  can't  see 
anything  wrong  with  that." 

Neither  does  the  government.  De- 
spite booming  toy  revenues,  the  gov- 
ernment-funded Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  gave  Shining 
Time's  producers  $1.2  million  this 
year,  about  a  third  of  total  production 
costs.  It  also  gave  the  producers  of 
Barney  and  Lambchop  $2.3  million, 
combined,  for  new  shows. 

Viselman,  Quality  Family's  pony- 
tailed  marketing  chief,  argues  his  com- 
pany deserves  this  preferential  treat- 
ment. "We  don't  emit  toxic  ooze,"  he 
says.  "We  emit  family  values."  Maybe, 
but  the  mantle  of  political  correctness 
does  push  product.  How  else  does  one 
explain  Thomas  cookies,  with  no  pre- 
servatives, of  course,  but  loaded  with 
sugar?  Or  the  new  light  switch  shaped 
like  Mr.  Conductor,  played  on  the 
show  by  comedian  George  Carlin.  At 
night,  the  $3.99  switch  flashes  a  secret 
message. 

Is  it  an  educational  message  full  of 
family  values  and  free  of  commercial 
taint?  Viselman  ducks  the  question. 
"You'll  have  to  go  and  buy  it,"  he 
laughs.  H 
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The  overall  market 


'  being  routed  over  the  last  sever- 
ars,  precious  metals  stocks  (see 
f  right)  have  been  among  the 
performing  groups  in  1993.  This 
p  comes  even  though  gold,  silver 
platinum  prices  have  changed 
since  the  start  of  the  year, 
hy  the  bullishness  about  gold 
s?  Inflation  worries?  Not  neces- 
■  this  time,  says  August  Arace, 
runs  the  precious  metals  side  of 
ohn  Hancock  Freedom  Gold  & 
:rnment  Trust  fund.  He  lays  the 
>r's  strength  to  Wall  Street's  per- 
on  that  increased  demand  may 
push  gold  prices  higher.  In  addi- 
Arace  believes  that  a  surge  of 
selling  by  central  banks  has 
t  run  its  course. 

ace's  buy  list  includes  American 
ck  Resources,  Newmont  Min- 
ind  Canada's  Placer  Dome.  The 
:s  have  these  advantages  over 
bullion  bars:  They  pay  dividends 
leedn't  be  insured. 


>ecial  focus 


l  dividend  means  nothing  if  it  isn't  safe, 
dends  from  these  ten  steady  payers  look 
Yields  are  over  3.5%,  and  all  the  com- 
es have  an  A++  rating  for  financial 
igth  from  the  Value  Line  Investment 
ey.  And  note  that  these  ten  stocks  sell 
1  average  of  14  times  their  consensus 
ings  forecast  for  1993. 

ood  yields  and  high  ratings 


Company 

Yield 

Estimated 
1993  P/E 

iristol-Myers  Squibb 

5.1% 

12 

Sritish  Telecom  ADR 

4.6 

11 

Consolidated  Edison 

5.5 

14 

Dun  &  Bradstreet 

3.8 

17 

■xxon 

4.4 

16 

Eli  Lilly 

5.0 

9 

McGraw-Hill 

3.6 

17  \ 

tayal  Dutch  Petroleum 

4.7 

14 

Shell  Trans  &  Trading 

4.8 

16 

Wisconsin  Energy 

4.7 

14 

2600 
2200 

1800 
1400 

1000 


The  Barra  All-US  price  index  as  of  3/18/93: 

Market  value:  $4,524.7  billion 
P/E:  24.9 

P/E  minus  negative  EPS:  17.7 
Price/book:  2.5 
Yield:  2.5% 


Performance 

Last  4  weeks 
Since  12/31/92 


Price     Total  return 

4.5%  4.7% 
3.4  4.0 


2600 


2500 


2400 


2300 


12-month  closeup 

"Barra  index 
'200-rJay  moving  average 


'85 


'86  '87 


'89  '90 


'91 


'92  '93 


A  M  J   J   AS0NDJ  F  M 

'92  '93 


Closeup  on  the  market 


%  change  from 


Index  or  investment 

2-week  change 

1  year  ago 

5-year  high 

Barra  All-US  index 

1.1% 

 | 

9.6  % 

-0.8% 

S&P/Barra  Growth  index1 

0.8 

J 

9.4 

-1.9 

S&P/Barra  Value  index2 

1.4 

17.6 

-0.4 

Dow  lones  industrials 

2.0 

6.3 

-0.4 

S&P  500 

1.0 

_1 

10.3 

-1.0 

NYSE 

1.1 

_J 

10.1 

-0.9 

Nasdaq 

1.0 

_l 

9.8 

-3.0 

Amex 

2.0 

4.7 

-0.5 

EAFE3 

4.4 

1 

5.8 

-23.1 

CRB  futures  index45 

2.5 

m 

-0.1 

-22.2 

Gold5 

0.5 

j 

-2.4 

-34.1 

Yen 5  (per  $US) 

-0.9 

■ 

-13.4 

-29.5 

Oil5 

-3.6 

5.2 

-50.7 

The  best  and  worst  performing  stocks6 


2-week 

1993 

2-week 

1993 

Best 

Price 

change 

EPS' 

Worst 

Price 

change 

EPS' 

Barr  Laboratories 

15 

40% 

$0.46 

Frame  Technology 

8V2 

-39% 

$0.74 

Boomtown 

197/8 

37 

1  04 

Tokos  Medical 

63/4 

-33 

1.12 

First  Pacific  Networks 

26'/2 

37 

0.28 

Western  Digital 

5y8 

-31 

0.84 

Showhoat 

21  VB 

31 

1.67 

StrataCom 

103/4 

-31 

0.49 

MacFrugal's  Bargains 

183/4 

29 

1.39 

Trident  Microsystems 

ll3/4 

-30 

1.17 

The  best  and  worst  performing  industry  factors6 


Best 

2-week 
change 

Since 
12/31/92 

Worst 

2-week 
change 

Since 
12/31/92 

Precious  metals 

9.2% 

15.3% 

Pollution  control 

-6.8% 

-9.9% 

Tire  &  rubber 

5.5 

9.9 

Health  care 

-3.9 

-17.5 

Photographic,  optical 

4.6 

53.8 

Trucking 

-3.6 

-6.7 

Misc  mining  &  metals 

4.4 

7.2 

Cosmetics 

-2.6 

-8.9 

Life  insurance 

4.4 

12.8 

Agriculture,  food 

-1.9 

0.1 

fta  for  period  ending  3/18/93.  The  Barra  All-US  index  consists  of  all  publicly  traded  common  stocks  for  which  price  quotations  are  available  and  ordinary  shares  of  foreign  stocks  trading  on  U.S.  markets. 
iEITs  and  closed-end  funds  are  excluded.  1  Total  return  of  a  portfolio  of  more  than  150  large-capitalization  stocks  that  has  high  historical  earnings  growth  and  has  predicted  above-average  earnings 
2 Total  return  of  more  than  300  large-capital ization  stocks  characterized  by  low  price-to-book  ratios,  high  yields  and  low  price-to-earnings  ratios. 3  A  dollar-denominated  capitalization-weighted  index  of 
an  1,000  stocks  from  Europe.  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Far  East.  Source:  Morgan  Stanley  Capital  International  Perspective. 4  Index  of  21  commodity  futures.  5  Source:  Knight-Ridder  Financial 
lion. 6  During  the  last  two  wee^ 'Estimate.  Source:  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System,  from  IBES,  Inc. 8  Shows  return  to  the  industry  factor  after  controlling  for  other  influences,  including  company 
ue  and  growth  characteristics.  Multi-industry  firms  have  proportional  contributions  in  two  or  more  groups.  Principal  source:  Barra,  Inc.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
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Foreign  vs.  U.S.  markets 

Value  of  $100  invested  2/28/90 


$160 


EAFE  as  of  2/28/93: 

Index  768  8  Price/book  1.7 
P/E     24.1   Yield  2.5% 


Developed  markets 

Emerging  markets 

Market 

Total  return2 
3  months   12  months 

P/E 

Total  return7 
3  months    12  months 

F 

Australia 

14% 

-5% 

23 

Region 

France 

9 

•4 

17 

Latin  America 

5% 

-15% 

] 

Hong  Kong 

9 

29 

16 

Asia 

4 

-2 

3 

Italy 

8 

-15 

23 

Country 

Spain 

8 

-19 

10 

Turkey 

45 

-7 

Finland 

-4 

-18 

NM 

Brazil 

43 

-10 

N 

Sweden 

-3 

-13 

25 

Greece 

27 

-19 

UK 

-1 

-6 

21 

Venezuela 

-15 

-54 

Norway 

2 

-13 

NM 

Colombia 

-10 

10 

Japan 

3 

-7  39 

MHHIMHMMMMWlri 

Korea  -8 

0 

Hong  Kong  stocks  have  a  12-month  total  return  (includ- 
ing reinvested  dividends)  of  29%  in  U.S.  dollars.  Despite 
the  runup,  Hong  Kong  shares  are  priced  at  only  1 1  times 
estimated  1993  earnings  (against  an  estimated  P/E  in  the 
U.S.  of  15).  The  reason,  of  course,  is  political  uncertainty 
concerning  China's  1997  takeover  of  Hong  Kong.  But 
Harold  Sharon,  a  vice  president  at  Warburg,  Pincus 
Counsellors,  predicts  that  corporate  earnings  in  Hong 
Kong  will  grow  at  a  17%  annual  rate  over  the  next  few 
years,  making  the  political  risk  bearable. 


Who's  hot 


Down  south,  in  Australia,  the  stock  market  he 
bounded  sharply  from  last  year's  15%  loss,  with  a 
return  from  Jan.  1  through  Mar.  18.  Andrew  Hende 
a  vice  president  at  Ord  Minnett,  attributes  this  recovc 
anticipation  of  higher  commodity  prices  and  the  rela 
high  yield  (4.5%)  on  the  Australian  market. 

The  Soviet  Union's  breakup  and  a  currency  devalu 
contributed  to  a  14%  drop  in  Finnish  stocks  last  year. 
Finnish  firms  are  currendy  losing  money,  but  the  av 
stock  sells  at  only  8  times  estimated  1994  profits. 


Who's  not 


3-month 

3-month 

Company/Country 

Business 

Price 

price 
change 

P/E 

Company/Country 

Business 

Price 

price 
change 

Poliet/France 

building  materials 

52  V& 

49% 

12 

Trelleborg/Sweden 

industrial  prods 

7'/4 

-32% 

Landis  &  Gyr/Switzerland 

elec  &  electronics 

355Vs 

46 

17  I 

SAP/Germany 

software 

7525/s 

-31 

Univa/Canada 

retailing 

V/i 

45 

19 

Glaxo  Holdings/UK 

personal  care 

9V2 

-21 

Barratt  Developments/UK 

construction 

40 

16         Canadian  Tire/Canada 

retailing 

10 

-20 

Groupe  Cite/France 

broadcasting/pub 

105/2 

38 

19 

Standa/ltaly 

retailing 

187/8 

-20 

Cheap  foreign  stocks 


High-yielding  foreign  stocks 


Company/Country 

Business 

Price 

Earnings 

P/E 

Company/Country 

Business 

Price 

Yield 

Bayer/Germany 

chemicals 

1657/8 

$17.01 

10 

Sime  Darby/Hong  Kong 

trading 

BfJIfBJj 

9.5°/ 

Societe  Generale/France 

banking 

1 1 5V8 

8.41 

14 

Sevillana  Electricidad/Spain 

utility 

3'/8 

9.3 

Repsol/Spain 

energy 

23'/4 

1.99 

12 

Genl  Property  Trust/Australia 

real  estate 

l5/8 

9.2 

Great  Universal  Stores/UK 

retailing 

233/g 

1.77 

13 

Banco  Espanol/Spain  . 

banking 

20'/2 

8.7 

Ito-Yokado/Japan 

retailing 

293/8 

1.36 

Ml  (MMMBMM 

22 

Electrafina/Belgium 

utility 

645/8 

7.4 

Note:  All  data  for  period  ending  2/28/93.  Selected  stocks  have  a  market  capitalization  of  at  least  $300  million.  'Shows  price  return  on  the  EAFE  index  of  European,  Au: 
New  Zealand  and  Far  Eastern  stocks  converted  into  U.S.  dollars.  Performance  numbers  reflect  both  local  price  change  and  currency  fluctuation.  Dividends  are  reinvest 
subtracting  foreign  withholding  tax.  NM:  Not  meaningful.  Principal  source:  Morgan  Stanley  Capital  international  Perspective.  Emerging  markets  data  provided  by  Inter 
Finance  Corporation. 
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D&B  Reports  ma 
keeps  small  businesses 
from  making  big  mistakes; 


i  The  '80s  was  a 
good  decade  lor 
small-business 
people  with  respect 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
mainly  because  the  IRS  didn't 
frequent  the  neighborhood 
much. 

For  the  past  10  years.  IRS 
auditors  have  been  heavily 
engaged  in  tracking  down  and 
exposing  the  phony  tax-shelter 
schemes  that  proliferated  in  the 
'70s.  As  you  may  recall,  you 
->'t  "with-it"  investment- 
is  shelters  were 
investine 


The  IRS  is 


coming 


! 


Small-business  taxpayers  should  be  aware 
that  chances  of  an 
IRS  audit  have  increased  substantially 


C  an si.uni 
lessen  the  likcl'h 

picked  for  an  aud 
■  certain  extent  they 

How  audits  haP 

:  There  are  four 
that  a  tax  retu 
marked  lor  an  at 
The  first  is  h 
tips.  These  can 
ious  sources.  > 
tied  employ^ 
spouses  or  un 
associates.  U 
isn't  much  tax 


D&B  Reports  magazine  is  full  of  important,  timely  information 
to  help  you  run  your  small  or  medium-sized  business  more 
efficiently.  Articles  on  business  trends,  legal  issues,  marketing, 
taxes,  the  economy  -  are  unlike  those  found  anywhere  else. 
All  are  written  with  insights  that  no  other  magazine  could  have. 

Because  D&B  Reports  is  the  only  magazine  that  is  able  to 
tap  into  the  resources  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet  -  the  largest 


business-information  company  in  the  world.  This  incredible 
amount  of  data  gives  our  editorial  more  depth,  more  focus,  more 
relevance  to  your  business... and  your  business  decisions. 

Subscribe  to  D&B  Reports  magazine 
today.  Because  the  chance  of  making 
even  the  smallest  mistake  is  too  big  a 
chance  to  take. 


For  a  trial  subscription,  return  this  coupon  today.  We'll  bill  you 
$30  for  your  first  six  issues.  Special  Offer:  two  issues  free! 
If  you  enclose  your  check  for  $30  now,  we'll  send  you  the  next 
eight  issues.  Money  back  guarantee,  of  course. 

J  Bill  me  later         ,  Check  enclosed  -  two  issues  free 


D&B  Reports  magazine 

299  Park  Avenue,  NYC  10171 
Keeps  small  businesses  from 
making  big  mistakes. 

□  Or  call  1-800-234-3867 


Name  and  Title 


Company 


Address 


City/State 


Zip 


©1991  Dun  8.  Bradstreet 


THE  FUNDS 


The  bond  market  hasn't  yet  caught  on  to  the  difference 
between  tax  rates  and  tax  revenues.  When  it  wakes  up, 
Tom  Conlin  and  his  partner  expect  to  make  a  killing. 

Bill  Clinton  to 
Tom  Conlin 


By  Christopher  Palmeri 

"I  have  nothing  against  Bill  Clin- 
ton," says  Thomas  Conlin,  co- 
manager  of  the  Strong  Municipal 
Bond  Fund.  "I'm  just  investing  based 
on  what  he's  telling  me,  and  right 
now  he's  telling  me  not  to  buy 


bonds." 

Conlin's  reading  of  the  Clinton 
Administration  is  worth  your  atten- 
tion. SteinRoe  High-Yield  Munici- 
pals was  the  third-best  municipal 
bond  fund  in  the  nearly  five  years 


Strong  Municipal's  Tom  Conlin  and  Mary-Kay  Bourbulas 
When  everyone  else  is  buying,  they  go  on  vacation. 


Conlin  ran  it,  with  a  compound  at 
al  return  of  8.3%. 

In  late  1991  Conlin  and  his  par 
of  several  years,  Mary-Kay  Bourb 
left  Chicago  and  headed  for  bu< 
Menomonee  Falls,  Wis.,  the  bas 
the  Strong  Funds.  They  brought  1 
performance  right  along  with  tl" 
The  $370  million  Strong  Muni< 
Fund  returned  12.2%  last  year,  t 
best  of  any  muni  fund.  Its  sm 
sister,  the  $37  million  Strong  Insi 
Municipal  Fund,  also  run  by  Cc 
and  Bourbulas,  returned  1 3%,  pla 
it  first  among  199  funds. 

Why  does  Conlin,  39,  think 
ton  is  bearish  for  bonds?  "The  n 
market  is  high  as  a  kite,"  he 
"Yields  are  at  historic  lows." 
Bond  Buyer  index  of  40  leading 
nicipal  bonds  is  yielding  about 
versus  7%  just  last  October. 

Conlin  does  agree  that  Clint 
tax  rate  increases  will  slow  the  ecc 
my,  which  will  help 
bond  market  in  the 
run.  But  he  fears  that  ir 
longer  run  the  higher 
will  reduce  rather  thar 
crease  tax  revenues,  the 
ballooning  the  federal 
cit.  That's  bad  for  bone 
Conlin,  who  likes  t< 
fully  invested,  now  has 
of  the  fund  in  cash.  He 
his  partner  have  gon» 
unusual  lengths  to 
the  temptation  to  put 
of  that  cash  to  work.  B 
bulas  vacationed  in  Car 
the  first  week  of  March, 
the  next  week  Conlin  \ 
off  to  Scottsdale  to 
baseball's  spring  train 
Each  agreed  not  to 
anything  without  the  o 
present.  They  figure 
cash  will  come  in  mij 
handy.  "At  some  poii 
says  Conlin,  "Clinton 
scare  the  heck  out  of 
market  and  bond  prices 
fall.   Then   we'll  wai 
month  or  two  and 
buying." 

This  bearishness 
sharp  shift  for  Conlin 
Bourbulas.  Last  year 
were  bullish,  loading  uf 
low-coupon  30-vear  be 
trading  at  deep  discou 
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Fran  kli n 

BELIEVED 
IN  A  GOVERNMENT  OF 
THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY. 


Today,  the  Franklin  U.S. 
Government  Securities  Fund 
stands  out  as  a  quality  invest- 
ment if  you  seek  high  current 
income  and  high  credit  safety. 

This  professionally  managed 
fund  of  predominantly  Ginnie 
Mae  securities  offers  you: 

Monthly  dividends. 

U.S.  government  securities 
that  are  among  the  highest 
yielding  on  the  market. 

Securities  that  carry  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
U.S.  government  as  to  the 
timely  payment  of  principal 
and  interest,  t 

Fact  is,  this  is  one  of  the 
largest  Ginnie  Mae  mutual 
funds  in  the  world. 


Yes!  I  would  like  a  free  prospectus  containing  more 
complete  information  on  the  Franklin  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Securities  Fund,  including  charges  and 
expenses.  I  will  read  it  carefully  before  I 
invest  or  send  money. 

I  am  currently  a  Franklin  shareholder. 


Name 


Address 


City/State/Zip 


Daytime  Phone 


FRANKLIN     DISTRIBUTORS,  INC. 

Member  $90  Billion  Franklin/Templeton  Group         777  Mariners  Island  Blvd.,  San  Mateo,  CA  94404-1585 


FOB93 
1338 


t  Individual  securities  owned  by  the  fund,  but  not  shares  of  the  fund,  are  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  government.  Yield  and  share  price 
will  vary  with  market  conditions. 


'Increasing  our 
ad  budget  was 
so  successful, 
our agency 
recommended 
we  cut  it!' 


Al  Wallack,  Sr.  VP  Marketing,  Celebrity  Cruises, 
after  returning  from  having  his  hearing  checked 


"A  great  time  to  introduce  a  new  luxury 
cruise  line.  The  economy  was  in  a  slump,  and  the 
competition  was  on  the  rise. 

We  told  our  new 
advertising  agency  we  have 
to  go  in  with  all  guns 
blazing.  And  gave  them  the 
extra  money  to  do  it. 

They  recommended  a 
three  phase  campaign. 
Phase  L  Full  page 
newspaper.  One  ad  a  week 
for  24  weeks  and  one-third 
pages  in  the  travel  section. 
Phase  2,  radio.  Then  3, 
television  to  sweep  up  one 
season  and  sow  the  seeds 
for  the  next. 

To  make  a  long  story 
short,  two-thirds  into  the 
newspaper  phase, 
Celebrity's  ships  were  just 
about  full  to  the  end  of  the 
season.  With  so  little  left  to 
sell,  we  all  agreed  to  hold 
the  radio  and  TV  and  save 
the  remainder  of  the 
budget. 

In  roughly  two  years 
Celebrity  became  the 
number  one  cruise  line  from 
New  York  to  Bermuda. 

We've  just  added 
another  new  luxury  ship  and 
we're  anxious  to  fill  it.  So  once  again  we've  upped 
our  budget.  So  far,  our  agency  hasn't  tried  to  talk 
us  out  of  it." 


American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 


If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  power  o*  advertising,  please  write  to  Department  D,  AAAA,  666  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  NY  10017  enclosing 
a  check  for  five  dollars.  You  will  receive  our  booklet,  It  Works!  How  Investment  Spending  In  Advertising  Pays  Off.  Please  allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery. 


This  advertisement  prepared  by  Korey,  Kay  &  Partners. 


THE  FUNDS 


also  bought  noncallable  zero 
)n  bonds  with  maturities  of  up 
i  years.  (A  low  or  nonexistent 
)n  does  not  mean  the  bond  will 
a  poor  yield  to  maturity — the 
ier  that  counts  in  pricing  the 

Rather,  a  low  coupon  makes 
:>nd's  price  particularly  sensitive 
inges  in  interest  rates.) 
i  bullishness  paid  off.  In  1992 
st  rates  declined,  pushing  bond 
up,  and  their  two  funds  enjoyed 

better  capital  gains  than  the 
;e  muni  fund. 

ce  they  cannot  easily  go  100% 
ash,  Conlin  and  Bourbulas  have 
protecting  their  shareholders 
it  the  reversal  they  see  coming 
ying  bonds  with  higher  coupons 
lorter  maturities — making  them 
ilnerable  to  rate  changes.  If  their 
lism  is  borne  out,  they  will  suf- 
pital  losses,  but  they  will  suffer 
lan  their  competitors, 
ely  the  two  managers  bought 
BlA-insured  Anchorage  Electric 
/  7Vss  of 2006,  callable  in  1999. 
rong's  cost  of  107,  the  bond 
5 .9%  to  call,  pretty  good  for  the 
dent  of  six-year  paper.  If  inter- 
tes  rose  one  point,  the  bond's 


price  would  fall  only  about  5%. 

The  Strong  managers  like  bonds 
from  small  states,  including  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  Utah  and  Arkansas.  "Let 
the  other  guys  fight  over  California 
and  New  York,"  Conlin  says.  "Wis- 
consin never  gets  overvalued." 

Other  favorites?  "I  love  sewer 
bonds,"  Conlin  says,  such  as  the 

"At  some  point  Clinton 
will  scare  the  heck  out  of 
the  market  and  bond 
prices  will  fall,"  predicts 
Thomas  Conlin.  "Then 
we'll  wait  a  month  or  two 
and  start  buying." 


Cobb  County,  Ga.  Water  &  Sewer 
6.8s  of  2008,  yielding  5.8%  to  call  in 
1996.  "Whether  people  are  unem- 
ployed or  not,  they  still  have  to  go  to 
the  bathroom." 

When  Clinton's  remarks  on  health 
care  blasted  hospital  bonds  last  Octo- 
ber, the  Strong  team  bought  such 
issues  as  Chicago's  Ravenswood  Hos- 
pital 8.8s  of 2006,  yielding  more  than 
6%  to  call,  and  Iowa  Finance  Authori- 


ty's Trinity  Hospital  7s  of  2022, 
yielding  7.15%  to  call. 

Conlin  and  Bourbulas  do  more 
than  their  share  of  trading;  they 
turned  over  their  portfolios  320%  last 
year.  Execution  is  important  in  a  fund 
that  does  a  lot  of  trading.  An  individ- 
ual doing  that  kind  of  feverish  trading 
could  easily  lose  3%  to  10%  a  year  in 
bid/ask  spreads.  These  pros  are  pa- 
tient and  they  know  how  to  haggle, 
but  their  expenses  still  run  a  fairly  high 
90  cents  on  every  $100.  The  Strong 
fund  group  is  offering  these  muni 
portfolios  as  loss  leaders,  temporarily 
absorbing  much  of  those  expenses, 
but  one  day  the  shareholders  will  have 
to  bear  them. 

The  other  drawback  to  heavy  trad- 
ing, however,  is  something  Conlin 
and  Bourbulas  can't  talk  their  way 
around:  Selling  into  a  bull  market 
converts  some  of  the  tax-exempt  in- 
terest income  into  taxable  capital 
gains.  Last  year  the  Strong  Municipal 
Fund  delivered  7.1%  in  tax-free  in- 
come, 2.3%  in  taxable  capital  gains 
and  2.8%  in  share  price  appreciation. 
Conlin's  answer  to  that:  "I  tell  people 
that  if  they  just  want  tax-free  income 
they  can  buy  a  mediocre  fund."  M 


Tax  Relief  From  Scudder! 


"With  the  proposed  tax  hikes,  and  in  my 
I    bracket,  mis  Fund  was  an  easy  choice. " 


How  will  the  new  Aclministration's  planned  tax  hikes  affect 
your  investment  income?  It  could  mean  a  top  marginal  rate  of 
nearly  40%.  But  if  the  prospect  of  a  higher  tax  bill 
has  you  considering  your  options,  consider  this. 
Scudder  High  Yield  Tax  Free  Fund  offers  you  the  op- 
portunity to  earn  income  that  is  100%  free  of  fed- 
eral income  tax*  Further,  its  moderately  aggressive 
approach  to  municipal  bond  investing  can  give  you 
access  to  the  higher  yielding  part  of  the  municipal 
bond  market.  Take  an  important  step  now  to  earn 
more  income  you  can  keep.  Call  today. 


PERFORMANCE  SUMMARY* 


30-day  yield 
as  of  3/18/93 

Yield  equivalent  at 
current  top  rate  (3 1  % ) 


5.07% 
7.35% 


The  Fund's  average  annual  returns  for  the 
1-year,  5-year,  and  since-inception  periods 
through  12/31/92  were  10  88% 
10.78%, ^d  7.94%,  respecti'vely. 
The  Fund's  inception  was  1/22/87. 


Scudder  High  Yield 
Tax  Free  Fund 
1-800-225-2470™  3902 


SCUDDER 


America's  First 
Family  of  No-Load  Funds 


equivalent  lower  in  lower  tax  bracket.  Performance  is  historical.  The  Fund's  investment  return  and  principal  value  fluctuate,  and  upon 
ption  its  shares  may  be  worth  more  or  less  than  their  original  cost.  A  small  portion  of  the  Fund's  income  may  be  subject  to  the 
itive  minimum  tax.  and  under  certain  rare  circumstances,  to  federal  tax.  Contact  Scudder  Investor  Services,  Inc.,  Distributor,  for  a  free 
ctus  containing  more  complete  information  on  management  fees  and  other  expenses.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money. 


Land . . .  what  else  can  give  you  so  much  pleasure  now  and  for  years  to  come? 


The  land  we're  offering  is  far 
from  the  crowds  and  rat  race  of 
cities,  away  from  noise  and 
pollution.  It's  nature  in  an  un- 
spoiled state. 

Each  ranch  is  40  acres  or  more. 
A  really  big  spread.  With  controlled 
access  that  assures  exclusivity 
and  privacy.  We're  up  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Colorado's  glorious  San- 
gre  de  Cristo  range — the  heart  of  the 
Rockies.  Where  deer,  elk,  eagles, 
wild  turkey  and  other  birds  and  ani- 
mals still  roam. 

Very  few  owners  will  share  this 
part  of  the  American  Alps,  and  our 
concept  for  buyers  is  simple:  A 
large,  desirable  piece  of  property, 
offered  with  financing  and  full 
buyer  protection.  You  can  build 


here  if  and  when  you  want.  You 
may  use  it  as  a  base  for  vacations, 
for  cross-country  skiing,  hunting, 
fishing,  hiking,  camping  and  all 
kinds  of  outdoor  sports  and  fam- 
ily fun. 

It's  the  perfect  place  to  acquire 
a  substantial  part  of  the  American 
dream.  Here  you  will  taste  life  on 
the  scale  it  was  meant  to  be  lived. 

Forbes  Magazine's  division, 
Sangre  de  Cristo  Ranches,  put  this 
project  together  based  on  the 
many  requests  received  over  the 
years  for  a  really  large  tract  of 
land.  Through  Forbes  Wagon  Creek 
Ranch,  we're  pleased  to  be  able  to 
share  a  part  of  it  with  you  and  your 
family.  We've  ranched  this  area 
for  almost  two  decades  and  plan  to 


be  around  for  generations  to 
come.  Our  neighboring  Forbes 
Trinchera  Ranch  covers  over  400 
square  miles,  which  is  our  firm 
commitment  to  the  future  of  this 
unspoiled  paradise  in  Colorado. 

Ranches  here  start  at  $30,000. 
It's  not  a  small  sum.  But  unlike 
paintings  and  jewelry  or  new  cars, 
this  ownership  extends  past  your 
lifetime  and  the  lives  of  those  you 
love  to  guarantee  your  own  sub- 
stantial heritage  in  America  the 
beautiful. 

For  complete  information, 
without  obligation,  call  719/379- 
3263  or  write  to:  Errol  Ryland, 
Manager,  Forbes  Wagon  Creek 
Ranch,  P.O.  Box  303  3WK5 
Ft.  Garland,  CO  81 133. 


Obtain  the  Property  Report  required  by  Federal  law  and  read  it  before  signing  anything  No  Federal  agency  has 
ludged  the  merits  or  value,  it  any.  of  this  property.  Equal  Credit  and  Housing  Opportunity.  A  statement  and  offering 
statement  has  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  New  York  The  filing  does  not  constitute  approval 
of  the  sale  or  lease  or  offer  for  sale  or  lease  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  that  :he  Secretary  of  State  has  in  any  way  passed 
upon  the  merits  of  such  offering  A  copy  of  the  offering  statement  is  available,  upon  request,  from  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Ranches  NYA86-1 53.  A  statement  of  Record  filed  with  the  New  Jersey  Real  Estate  Commission  permits  this  property 
to  be  offered  to  New  Jersey  residents  but  does  not  pass  upon  its  merits  or  value.  Obtain  the  New  Jersey  Public 
Offering  Statement  and  read  it  before  signing  anything  NJA  #60686004  CO  Florida  AD  20537 
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j  yields  aren't  as  low  as  they  seem: 
fter-inflation  3%  is  pretty  good. 

orget  about 
iflation 


ITTHEW  WINKLER 


Winkler  is  editor-in-chief 
iberg  Business  News. 


4BER  1980,  when  inflation 
I  at  14.5%. 

bond  market's  politically  cor- 
owd  says  inflation  is  back.  The 
goods  and  services  as  measured 
Consumer  Price  Index  is  rising 
1%  rate  this  year,  almost  double 
ce  at  this  point  in  1992.  The 
'  dour  James  Grant,  whose  fol- 
;  among  interest  rate  observers 
>n,  has  discarded  his  disinflation 
i  of  the  1980s  and  endorsed 
us  as  the  next  bull  market, 
jet  it.  Inflation  is  not  roaring 
rhe  only  thing  investors  have  to 
the  potentially  hysterical  fear  of 
mi,  a  fear  reinforced  by  memo- 
f  those  spurts  of  double-digit 
mi  recalled  by  bond  market 
i  age  36  years  and  older.  The 
ry  gets  exaggerated.  While  the 
f  inflation  moved  irregularly 

between  1953  and  1980,  the 
coaster  in  and  out  of  double 
lasted  only  six  years.  In  four  of 
years,  1975  to  1978,  the  infla- 
te was  below  10%. 
ry  recovery,  including  the  cur- 
ne,  brings  a  certain  amount  of 
mi.  Having  said  that,  the  out- 

as  encouraging  as  it  has  been  at 
i>int  during  the  past  30  years, 
ies  are  using  79.9%  of  their 


capacity,  down  from  85%  in  April 
1989.  Productivity  in  1982  was  at  its 
highest  in  20  years. 

At  the  moment  the  largest  econo- 
mies overseas  are  depressed,  reducing 
the  prospect  of  international  pressure 
for  higher  commodity  prices.  For  ex- 
ample, gross  domestic  product  de- 
clined 0.5%  in  France,  1%  in  Germany 
and  0. 1%  in  Japan  for  the  latest  three - 
month  period. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Bank,  prices  for 
New  York  City  co-ops  on  the  Upper 
East  Side  show  the  market  value  per 
room  has  declined  to  $89,663,  from 
$155,047,  or  42%,  since  1990.  A 
house  purchased  for  $190,000  in  a 
prosperous  New  Jersey  suburb  in 
1988  fetches  no  more  than  $162,000 
today.  California  is  worse. 

Other  barometers  show  the  climate 
for  inflation  is  less  than  hospitable. 
Unit  labor  costs,  or  hourly  compensa- 
tion divided  by  productivity,  are  close 
to  zero.  In  contrast,  unit  labor  costs 
hovered  at  6%  in  1990  and  at  14%  in 
1980.  As  labor  costs  account  for  the 
biggest  part  of  prices  for  goods  and 
services,  these  figures  suggest  the  cpi 
could  move  lower,  to  2%  in  1993 
from  3%  last  year. 

That's  the  prediction  of  Edward 
Yardeni  of  C.J.  Lawrence,  who  says 
that  30-year  yields  will  decline  to  a 
record  low  6%,  as  inflation  recedes 
during  the  next  nine  months.  This 
isn't  the  first  time  Yardeni  has  pointed 
south  when  most  other  economists 
on  Wall  Street  have  pointed  north. 

In  early  1982,  for  example,  he  said 
inflation  and  interest  rates  had 
peaked,  when  such  predictions  were 
treated  as  comic  relief.  His  counter- 
parts howled  in  1988  when  Yardeni 
forecast  bond  yields  as  low  as  5% 
within  five  years  (Forbes,  Oct.  31, 


1988).  That's  not  too  shabby  when 
you  figure  the  30-year  Treasury  yield 
was  then  9%  and  it's  now  at  6.7%. 

Yardeni  hasn't  given  up  on  5% 
"over  the  next  24  months."  Inflation 
"will  fall  to  2%  this  year  and  stay  at  this 
level  in  1994,"  he  says.  A  real  bond 
yield  of  3%  will  be  sufficient  for  inves- 
tors as  it  becomes  clear  the  economy 
can  grow  with  mild  inflation. 

Alan  Greenspan,  in  his  recent  testi- 
mony to  Congress,  said  much  the 
same  without  forecasting  interest 
rates.  The  Fed  chairman  told  congres- 
sional panels  inflation  could  diminish 
even  if  the  economy  picks  up  steam. 
"The  existing  slack  implies  that  the 
economy  can  grow  more  rapidly  than 
potential  GDP  for  a  time  .  .  .  even 
while  inflation  is  contained,"  he  said. 

If  the  economy  does  unexpectedly 
spurt,  the  deficit-cutting  now  em- 
braced throughout  Washington  will 
doubtless  be  a  drag  on  its  momentum. 
Even  Clinton's  assault  on  the  health 
care  industry — a  policy  that  scorched 
drug  stocks  and  forced  Wall  Streeters 
to  reach  for  the  Pepto- Bismol — has 
made  Yardeni  optimistic.  "The  attack 
has  been  needlessly  brutal,  but  it  will 
likely  cause  medical  care  inflation  to 
drop  sharply,"  he  says.  "Medical  care 
prices  account  for  only  6.2%  of  the  cpi, 
but  they  have  been  rising  twice  as  fast 
as  the  CPI  since  1980." 

Finally,  technology  has  introduced 
an  efficiency  and  transparency  into 
the  economy  that  didn't  exist  before 
the  mid-1980s.  As  businesses  and 
consumers  use  more  personal  com- 
puters and  rely  on  fewer  people,  the 
cost  of  production  and  distribution 
declines.  The  continuing  collapse  in 
PC  prices  will  accelerate  the  trend. 
Bond  yields  only  look  low;  after  infla- 
tion, which  is  what  really  matters,  they 
remain  highly  satisfactory.  H 
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Alan  (Greenspan)  is  afraid  of  Henry  (Gonzalez),  which 
is  bullish  for  the  stock  market. 

Henry's 
cattle  prod 


BY  KENNETH  L.  FISHER 


Kenneth  L.  Fisher  is  a  Woodside,  Calif.-based 
money  manager.  His  third  book  is 
100  Minds  that  Made  the  Market. 


Henry  B.  Gonzalez  chairs  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance &  Urban  Affairs.  Firmly  en- 
trenched with  Hispanic  votes,  Gonza- 
lez is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
Congress.  His  views  are  important  to 
investors  at  this  time.  Why?  Because 
Gonzalez  is  out  to  get  Alan  Green- 
span— and  more  specifically  the  inde- 
pendent Federal  Reserve.  Gonzalez  is 
the  recent  author  of  HR  28 — the 
Federal  Reserve  System  Accountabil- 
ity Act  of  1993.  This  might  better  be 
called  the  Making-the-Federal-Re- 
serve-Do-Congress'-Will  Act.  The 
bill  hasn't  passed  and  probably  won't. 
It  need  not  to  be  a  potent  weapon  for 
Gonzalez  all  the  same. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  is  a 
good  thing.  Gonzalez  and  HR28  will 
cattle-prod  Alan  Greenspan  into  loos- 
ening money  a  bit.  Money  has  been 
too  damned  tight  for  years.  As  Milton 
Friedman  warned  decades  ago,  the 
Fed  usually,  and  this  Fed  now,  con- 
fuses the  path  of  interest  rates  with  the 
tightness  of  money. 

Monetarists  know  that  a  real  nonin- 
fiationary  money  policy  would  be  sev- 
eral large  notches  looser  than  Green- 
span's deflationary  path.  It  means  an- 
nual M2  growth  of  about  4.5%,  versus 


the  sub-2%  he  gives  us  now.  Fixing 
that  shortfall  will  boost  the  economy 
and  stock  market  tremendously. 

Greenspan  is  and  for  all  of  his  career 
has  been  fixated  on  inflation.  Too 
much  so.  But  like  any  Fed  chairman 
he  is  even  more  fixated  on  keeping  the 
Fed  free  from  political  interference. 
My  guess  is  that,  with  Congress  and 
Henry  Gonzalez  baying  at  the  Fed's 
door,  Greenspan  will  ease  credit  to 
keep  the  wolves  away. 

Until  1993,  he  didn't  have  to  wor- 
ry. Whenever  the  President  and  con- 
trol of  Congress  come  from  different 
parties,  the  Fed  doesn't  have  to  worry. 
It  knows  the  two  parties  much  prefer 
fighting  each  other  to  fighting  it. 

But  now  the  Democrats  run  the 
whole  shooting  match — which  means 
Gonzalez  wields  a  big  stick.  Gonzalez 
is  almost  a  Friedmanite.  He  waxes 
wonderfully  Friedmanesque  on  mon- 
ey. He  would  mandate  steady,  nonin- 
flationary  money-growth  rates  to  the 
Fed.  With  Democrats  controlling  the 
whole  Washington  scene,  Gonzalez 
can  use  HR28  to  force  Greenspan  to 
do  his  bidding. 

That  means  slightly  easier  money, 
and  that  is  bullish  for  stocks. 

Especially  so  for  home  builders  like 
Rylcind  Group  (20).  Its  low-priced 
units  for  first-time  buyers  should  best 
most  analysts'  forecasts,  as  the  huge 
younger  half  of  the  baby  boomer  crew 
climbs  out  of  the  recent  economic 
hole  and  parallel  consumer  insecuri- 
ty— and  into  their  first  homes.  Ryland 
is  among  America's  cheapest  stocks 
and  far  below  its  prices  of  three  to  five 
years  ago.  With  a  billion  bucks  plus  in 
sales,  its  $310  million  market  cap  puts 
its  price/sales  ratio  of  0.30  in  the 
lowest  8%  of  all  small-cap  stocks.  Dit- 
to for  its  P/E  of  11.  By  contrast,  most 
builders  sell  at  more  than  50%  of  sales, 


with  P/Es  of  15  to  20.  At  book  v 
and  with  a  2.6%  dividend  yield, 
land  should  fare  well  in  the  con 
years,  likely  doubling  to  $40. 

A  similarly  cheap  stock  is  Ox 
Industries  (19),  at  30%  of  sales  ai 
P/E  of  11.  While  its  price-to-b 
ratio  is  higher  at  1.4,  that  still  n 
among  the  cheapest  17%  of  all  sn 
cap  stocks.  Its  dividend  yield  of  t 
beats  Treasury's  while  you  wait, 
what's  to  wait  for?  The  world  of  m 
and  boys'  apparel,  Oxford's  work 
start  to  wake  up.  It  has  been  s 
since  the  1990  recession.  Being 
fashion-sensitive  than  women's 
parel,  it  also  lags  economic  recove 
Despite  its  upcoming  loss  of  St 
Roebuck's  business,  I  think  the 
few  years  should  see  a  nice  revd 
and  profit  jump — and  with  it 
ford's  stock  price. 

The  economic  expansion  and  cl 
money  won't  cut  crime  rates  at  i 
which  means  strong  demand  for 
glar  alarms  from  Pittivay  (43),  do 
so  as  residential  construction  rise^ 
other  business  (packaging  prod 
and  printing)  should  grow  too, 
less  rapidly.  I  don't  see  why  Pitl 
sells  at  only  12  times  earnings  and 
times  book  value.  Its  deprecia 
alone  is  enough  that  if  it  wanted  t 
could  repay  all  its  debt  in  one  yea 

Recent  years  haven't  been  kin 
insurers,  and  particularly  not  to 
Steinberg's  Reliance  Group  (7). 
next  few  years  should  be  better.  E 
ings  are  rising,  the  industry  is  foe 
on  profits  and  this  stock  is  too  ch 
At  12  times  earnings,  1.7  times  b 
and  with  a  4.3%  dividend  yield, 
ance  could  do  well  simply  from  fa 
interest  rates.  As  earnings  rise  the 
also  plenty  of  room  for  a  dividend  1 
The  stock  was  at  1 1  five  years  ago 
should  be  again  in  a  few  years. 
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)ok  out  below!  The  recent  strength  in  the 
)nd  market  is  a  harbinger  of  a  weak  economy 
id  hard  times  ahead  for  stocks. 

iVhat  the  bond 
narket  tells  us 


MARK  HULBERT 


k  Hulbert  is  editor  of  the  Alexandria,  Va.- 
:d  Hulbert  Financial  Digest.  His  newest 
<  is  The  Hulbert  Guide  to  Financial 
vsletters  (Dearborn  Financial  Publishing). 


E  NEW  MAN  in  the  White  House  is 
erring  himself  on  the  rally  in 
:  bond  market — as  if  it  were  a  vote 
confidence  in  his  economic  plan, 
at's  not  how  the  investment  advi- 
y  letter  industry  views  it.  The 
irly  universal  opinion  among  in- 
tment  letters  is  that  the  bond 
rket  has  been  rallying  because  the 
nton  plan  will  seriously  weaken 
:  economy. 

rfris  isn't  just  partisan  griping.  As 
eported  before  last  fall's  election 
e  my  Sept.  28,  1992  column),  most 
estment  letters  also  thought  that 
sh's  management  of  the  economy 
s  appalling. 

Why  is  a  bond  market  rally  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  Clinton's  economic 
n?  As  Frank  Capiello,  publisher  of 
%nk  Capiello 's  Closed-End  Fund 
0est,  explains,  ''Slow  economic 
nvth  always  helps  bonds,  reces- 
ns  help  bond  prices  even  better, 
d  depressions  would  be  best  of  all 
■  bond  buyers."  Richard  Russell  of 
nv  Theory  Letters  put  it  even  more 
intly,  saying  that  the  bond  market 
lieves  the  Clinton  plan  "will  prove 


to  be  a  disaster"  for  the  economy. 

According  to  Martin  Zweig, 
whose  Zweig  Forecast  is  one  of  just  a 
handful  of  services  that  have  beaten 
the  market  since  1980,  the  bond 
market  actually  prefers  tax  hikes 
over  tax  cuts  because  it  leads 
to  economic  weakness.  Zweig  re- 
searched four  decades  of  bond-mar- 
ket history  and  discovered  that  the 
Treasury's  long  bond  rose  an  aver- 
age of  3.9%  in  just  one  month  fol- 
lowing tax-rate  hikes  of  1%  or  more 
and  rose  6%  in  three  months  (on  a 
price-only  basis).  So  far,  therefore, 
the  current  bond  market  rally  is  not 
at  all  surprising.  The  typical  long 
Treasury  bond  is  up  about  5%  since 
Clinton  announced  tax  hikes  in  his 
address  to  Congress. 

However  the  President's  plan  fares 
in  Congress,  the  bond  market — by 
going  up — has  already  voted  thumbs 
down  on  it.  Of  course  higher  bond 
prices  mean  lower  interest  rates.  Thus 
the  strength  in  the  bond  market  helps 
explain  why  the  stock  market  has 
surged  to  new  highs.  But  this  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  short-term  reflex 
reaction  to  lower  rates.  Long  term, 
Zweig  hastens  to  add,  the  stock  mar- 
ket undoubtedly  will  decline  as  it 
reflects  the  fact  that  tax  hikes  "screw 
up  the  economy." 

The  top-performing  Zweig  adds: 
"I  can  think  of  better  ways  to  keep 
rates  low  than  by  giving  Congress  the 
chance  to  spend  more  money" — 
which  it  inevitably  will  do  after  taxes 
have  been  raised.  John  Hussman,  ad- 
junct professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  editor  of 
Hussman  Econometrics,  describes  the 
Clinton  economic  plan  as  "treating  a 
sick  but  recovering  individual  by 


bleeding  the  patient."  (I  have  been 
following  Hussman's  letter  for  just 
two  years,  but  during  that  time  he  has 
beaten  the  market  handily,  by  a  164% 
to  46%  margin.) 

What  about  short-term  rates?  Here, 
too,  there's  a  surprising  amount  of 
agreement  among  investment  letters. 
Short-term  rates  can't  for  much  longer 
stay  as  low  as  they  are  now — actually 
negative  in  real  terms. 

Many  newsletters  are  surprised 
that  the  upturn  hasn't  already  be- 
gun. They  explain  its  tardiness  by 
pointing  out  the  huge  amount  of 
money  that  has  been  flowing  out  of 
CDs  and  savings  accounts  into  stock 
and  bond  mutual  funds.  This  has  the 
effect  of  retarding  the  growth  in  the 
M2  money  supply  and  temporarily 
masking  the  huge  inflationary  effect 
of  the  Federal  Reserve's  aggressive 
policy  of  monetary  easing.  But  it 
can't  prevent  an  eventual  increase  in 
short-term  rates. 

How  accommodating  is  the  Fed 
currently?  Plenty.  According  to 
Charles  LaLoggia  (of  LaLoggia's  Spe- 
cial Situation  Report),  the  adjusted 
monetary  base  has  grown  by  more 
than  17%  over  the  last  year.  Michael 
Murphy  of  California  Technology 
Stock  Letter  asks,  "Can  you  imagine 
the  Bundesbank  looking  at  our  $300 
billion  deficits  and  agreeing  to  sharply 
accelerate  the  growth  of  the  money 
supply?"  The  Dow  Theory  Letters'1 
Russell  is  even  blunter,  calling  Federal 
Reserve  Chairman  Alan  Greenspan  a 
"wimp  .  .  .  the  clear  implication  is 
that  the  Fed  is  in  partnership  with  the 
Administration,  instead  of  being  in- 
dependent and  impartial." 

Lurking  just  below  the  surface  of 
all  of  these  discussions  is  the  fright- 
ening parallel  to  the  months  just 
prior  to  the  1987  crash.  Then,  as 
now,  stocks  were  grossly  overvalued 
by  any  of  a  number  of  fundamental 
measures.  The  only  major  difference 
is  that  interest  rates  were  rising  then, 
while  this  year  they  are  not.  At  least 
not  yet.  Hussman's  econometric 
models  predict  that  short-term  rates 
will  be  3%  higher  at  the  end  of  the 
year  than  they  are  today.  If  this  pre- 
diction is  even  close  to  being  accu- 
rate, the  stock  market  soon  will  lose 
its  last  major  support. 

If  and  when  that  happens,  watch 
out  below!  WM 
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The  investment  theme  "stocks  and  bonds  are 
the  place  to  be"  is  conventional 
wisdom  and,  therefore,  suspect. 

Markets  are 
rarely  rational 


BY  FREDERICK  E.  ROWE  JR. 


Frederick  E.  (Shad)  Rowe  Jr.  is  the  general 
partner  of  Dallas'  Greenbrier  Partners, 
a  hedge  fund. 


In  1978  an  old  stock  market  hand  I 
used  to  work  with  sold  his  house  for 
$215,000.  Not  that  he  didn't  like  the 
house.  But  during  the  preceding  three 
years,  the  market  value  of  the  house 
had  more  than  doubled.  Having  sur- 
vived two  major  bear  markets  in  stocks 
during  the  preceding  decade,  my 
friend  knew  from  painful  experience 
that  prices — house  prices  as  well  as 
security  prices — go  down  as  well  as  up. 
By  historical  standards  of  house  val- 
ues, his  house  seemed  absurdly  over- 
priced. Using  an  income  approach  to 
value  (what  the  house  would  rent  for), 
the  then  current  market  value  seemed 
even  more  out  of  line. 

The  decision  to  take  his  profit  was 
economically  rational  but  rotten  tim- 
ing all  the  same.  By  1986  the  market 
value  of  that  same  house  exceeded  $1 
million.  Even  today,  with  the  collapse 
of  home  prices  in  Texas,  the  market 
value  of  the  house  is  about  $700,000. 
The  bull  market  in  houses  that  ended 
in  the  late  1980s  was  unprecedented 
in  American  history,  and  my  friend, 
taking  the  rational  approach,  badly 
underestimated  it. 

Similarly,  the  current  bull  market  in 
long-dated   financial   assets — stocks 


and  bonds — is  unprecedented.  Rela- 
tive to  book  value,  earnings  and  divi- 
dends, stock  prices  in  general  never 
have  been  higher.  Stocks  have  been 
going  up  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Having  had  modest  successes  with 
the  short  side  of  my  portfolio  in  the 
past,  the  question  I  continually  wres- 
tle with  is:  "When  can  I  put  out  a  few 
shorts  without  the  very  justified  fear 
of  having  my  financial  head  torn  off?" 
My  answer  is,  "Not  yet." 

The  current  investment  theme 
"stocks  and  bonds  are  the  place  to 
be"  is  certainly  conventional  wisdom 
and,  therefore,  suspect.  Potentially, 
though,  that  theme  has  a  long  way  to 
run.  As  a  percentage  of  household 
liquidity,  the  commitment  that 
households  have  made  to  the  stock 
market  is  still  at  the  very  low  end  of  its 
historical  range.  If  that  percentage 
begins  to  rise,  the  frustrations  experi- 
enced by  bears  over  the  last  2V2  years 
may  continue  somewhat  longer  than 
would  seem  reasonable.  For  individ- 
ual investors,  the  bull  market  in  stocks 
could  rival  the  bull  market  in  houses 
in  terms  of  magnitude  and  duration. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  factors 
at  work  that  could  continue  to  frus- 
trate bears.  According  to  the  market 
strategists  at  Goldman,  Sachs,  the 
Federal  Reserve  for  the  first  time  in  30 
years  is  positioned  to  provide  contin- 
ued, repetitive  doses  of  excess  liquid- 
ity without  reigniting  inflation. 

But  even  though  I  suspect  that  the 
bull  market  in  stocks  will  continue, 
there  still  are  pockets  of  opportunity 
on  the  short  side  for  investors  with 
cast-iron  stomachs.  The  problem  is 
one  of  timing.  Longtime  readers  with 
good  memories  will  recall  that  during 
1991 1  wrote  a  number  of  very  bearish 
columns  on  health  care  stocks.  As  it 


turned  out,  I  was  exactly  rignt. 
problem  is  that  I  was  abou 
months  early. 

Investors  have  bid  up  the  prii 
restaurant  and  gambling  stocl 
levels  that  defy  rational  explaru 
Cattle  futures  are  at  life-of-cor 
highs;  therefore,  meat  prices  wil 
The  minimum  wage  is  set  to  r 
1993.  Restaurants  will  likely  ha 
pay  health  care  costs  for  their 
level  employees.  Competitio 
growing  fiercely,  with  new 
priced  restaurants  opening  seem 
on  every  street  corner.  It  is  un 
that  most  Americans  will  start  e 
six  meals  a  day.  Outback  Steak* 
(27)  at  53  times  trailing  earning 
at  a  market  capitalization  that  \ 
each  of  its  90  restaurants  at  $8  m 
per  copy  seems  a  little  oven 
Granted,  the  food  and  servic 
both  outstanding.  Similarly, 
Star  Steak  House  (42)  sells  at 
times  trailing  earnings  and  S2t 
lion  per  restaurant. 

Likewise,  gambling  stocks.  Cj 
sinos  in  Las  Vegas,  Atlantic  City 
orado,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  u 
down  the  Mississippi  River,  on 
ally  every  Indian  reservation,  in 
cago,  etc.,  etc.,  all  prosper?  The 
in  me  says,  "I  doubt  it." 

Casino  Magic  (32)  has  inve 
hearts  aflutter  with  plans  for  a  c 
in  Biloxi.,  Miss.,  the  hot  spot  of  tl 
called  "Redneck  Riviera."  Ci 
earnings?  There  aren't  any.  The 
is  the  same  for  President  Rivt 
Casinos  (53),  which  has  big  pla 
the  rivers  of  America. 

Experience  shows  that  what  is 
valued  can  become  even  more 
valued;  markets  are  seldom  ratio 
you  decide  to  go  short  any  of 
stocks,  don't  bet  your  last  dollai 
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)r's  surprise  victory  in  the  recent  election  ended  the 
in  the  Australian  dollar.  But  if  Prime  Minister  Keating 
I  the  right  things,  the  currency  could  be  a  buy. 

opportunities 
own  under 
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my  last  column,  the  currency 
t  has  traded  quietly  in  an  excep- 
y  narrow  band.  Dollar/mark 
Lrcely  moved  by  even  1%  during 
:riod,  and  nearly  all  the  other 
currencies  have  been  compara- 
liet.  My  suspicion  is  that  this 
of  quiet  will  soon  resolve  itself 
le  major  moves,  but  until  the 
re  clearer  I  prefer  to  focus  on  the 
t's  one  recent  exception  to  this 
lovement,  the  Australian  dollar. 
Australian  dollar  staged  a  pow- 
ally  from  its  recent  lows  of  66.3 
to  as  high  as  71.5  cents,  as  the 
t  got  caught  short  in  a  giant 
ic.  This  came  as  traders  reposi- 
1  themselves  long  of  the  curren- 
ptimistic  anticipation  of  a  swing 
:  right  in  Australia's  political 
ship.  Much  to  everyone's  sur- 
Paul  Keating  and  the  Labor 
got  reelected,  and  the  Aussie 
suffered  an  immediate,  nasty 
back. 

eally  is  quite  remarkable  that 
ig  successfully  overcame  the  im- 
f  the  country's  worst  economic 


downturn  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. Australia  saves  too  little,  invests 
too  little  and  borrows  too  much,  not 
an  ideal  recipe  for  long-term  econom- 
ic prowess.  John  Hewson's  leadership 
of  the  opposition  obviously  did  little 
to  inspire  voter  confidence  in  him  as 
an  alternative  prime  minister,  as  the 
election  was  clearly  his  to  win. 

However,  Keating's  victory  may 
not  be  as  bad  as  the  market  thinks. 
Keating  will  have  to  walk  carefully, 
considering  Australia's  obvious  do- 
mestic economic  deficiencies,  as  the 
nation's  huge  dependency  on  for- 
eign capital  is  like  a  noose  around  its 
neck.  A  further  loss  of  confidence  by 
foreign  investors  could  easily  send 
the  currency  crashing  once  again, 
wreaking  havoc  in  the  domestic  mar- 
kets. This  vulnerability  could  easily 
be  exacerbated  by  continuing  defla- 
tionary price  pressures  in  Australia's 
export  commodities. 

With  his  strong  election  win, 
Keating  has  the  chance  to  set  the 
country  heading  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. At  a  minimum  Keating  must 
take  steps  both  to  further  interna- 
tionalize the  economy  and  support 
the  improvement  of  the  country's 
infrastructural  development  in  key 
areas  such  as  transport,  energy  and 
communications.  If  he  can  deal  with 
these  problems,  Australia  has  a  num- 
ber of  very  special  advantages  that 
it  can  quite  easily  use  to  enhance 
its  long-term  prosperity.  The  coun- 
try is  perfectly  positioned  to  expand 
its  links  with  the  world's  most  dy- 
namic economic  region — Asia-Pa- 
cific— while  still  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  its  links  with  the  rest  of 
the  globe.  In  addition,  the  country's 
natural  resources  are  plentiful,  and  it 
enjoys  a  very  special  natural  security 


through  its  geographical  setting. 

The  enormous  inflationary  pres- 
sures that  have  beset  the  country  for 
years  seem  to  be  largely  vanquished, 
so  an  immediate,  substantial  mone- 
tary easing  would  be  an  effective  tool 
in  the  government's  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  unemployment  level  from 
11%  and  solidify  the  economic  recov- 
ery. Further,  given  the  persistence  of 
the  current  account  deficit,  the  subse- 
quent currency  drop  to  a  sharply  low- 
er level  would  make  Australian  ex- 
ports far  more  competitive.  If  initiat- 
ed and  managed  properly  by  the 
government,  this  would  be  seen  as  a 
clever  strategy. 

The  long-term  effect  of  easing 
credit  now  would  be  fine,  as  the  gov- 
ernment would  ultimately  be  able  to 
offset  any  inflationary  effects  from  a 
weaker  currency  with  a  firmer  mone- 
tary policy  once  the  economic  recov- 
ery took  a  stronger  foothold.  Foreign 
buyers  of  Australian  paper  would  rec- 
ognize that  this  round  of  aggressive 
monetary  easing  would  likely  be  the 
last,  and  that  the  currency's  major 
"dip"  would  probably  be  the  best 
opportunity  to  buy  it  cheaply  for 
quite  a  long  time. 

However,  if  Keating  doesn't  act  to 
ease  credit  and  the  market  sets  the 
tone  and  takes  the  currency  lower  on 
its  own,  then  the  move  could  poten- 
tially be  quite  dangerous,  putting  the 
government  in  an  awkward,  defensive 
position.  Watch  Keating.  His  policy 
or  lack  thereof  is  the  key  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Aussie  dollar. 

In  my  last  column  I  suggested  that 
dollar/mark  seemed  destined  for  a 
corrective  sell-off  or  more  consolida- 
tion. Volatility  levels  are  now  low: 
Buy  dollar  puts  to  protect  your  long 
dollar  holdings.  Bi 
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FINANCIAL  SERVICES 


IS  THE  MARKET 
"TOO  HIGH"? 


Is  the  stock  market  now 
headed  for  sizable  gains, 
or  for  another  "tree  fall"? 

Before  you  make  any  de- 
cisions to  unload  stocks,  or 
to  buy  more,  or  to  stand 
pat,  I  urge  you  to  check  at 
once  the  current  status  of 
my  key  market  indicators 
...which  I've  spent  more 
than  30  years  developing. 

These  are  the  indicators  that  enabled  The 
Zwe/g  Forecast  to  show  a  50  4%  gain  for  the 
"crash  year"  of  1987,  with  a  9%  portfolio  gain  on 
Black  Monday  itself .  .  and  that  made  possible 
the  Forecast's  huge  608.7%  gains— with  not 
even  one  down  year— over  the  12  years 
(through  6/92)  since  Hubert  began  monitoring 
advisory  services.  (Past  results  are  no  guaran- 


MART1N  ZWEIG 


lee  of  future  performance.) 

Let  me  rush  you,  as  a  bonus,  the  very  latest 
issue  of  The  Zweig  Forecast  showing  you  ex- 
actly what  my  key  indica- 
tors are  saying  now  Plus 
the  unlisted  number  of  my 
telephone  hotline  which 
updates  my  indicator  read- 
ings at  least  three  times  a 
week.  Plus  a  gift  copy  of  my 
book,  "Winning  on  Wall 
Street"  ($20  retail).  Act  to- 
day. Pro  rata  money-back 
guarantee,  of  course. 

Three-Month  Trial  $55. 

One  Year  $265.  Visa/MC. 

1-800-535-9649  Ext.  9060 

THE  ZWEIG  PERFORMANCE 

PO.  Box  2900,  Wantagh,  NY  11793-0926 
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FINANCIAL  SERVICES 


An  Introductory  subscription  to  The  Value  Line  Investment  Surrej 

brings  you  the  2000-page  Investors  Reference  Service — Value  Line's  rm 
recent  Ratings  and  Reports  on  1 700  stocks  and  the  How  to  Invest  in  Coir 
Stocks.  You  will  also  receive  analyses  of  about  1 30  stocks  each  week  foi 
weeks  for  IMS' $55.  Available  only  once  every  two  years  to  any  househc 
SPECIAL  BONUS:  With  your  subscription  you  will  also  receive  Barror 
DICTIONARY  OF  FINANCIAL  AND  INVESTMENT  TERMS.  Third  Edit 
(retail  price  $9.95) — 537  pages  filled  with  over  3.000  definitions  of  terms, 
stocks  and  bonds,  banking,  corporate  finance,  and  more — in  accordance 
Federal  income  tax  revisions.  Your  subscription  to  Value  Line  may  be  t 
deductible.  Consult  your  tax  advisor.  Send  check  or  money  order  along 
name,  address  and  zip  code  together  with  this  ad  or: 

Call  Toll-Free  1-800-833-0046 

(Ext.  2930-Dept.  216M12)  American  Express,  MasterCard  or  Visa. 
24  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week.  30  day  Money-Back  Guarantee. 
Allow  4  weeks  for  delivery.  NY  residents  add  sales  tax. 
Foreign  rates  upon  request. 


The  Value  Line  Investment  Survey* 

711  3rd  Avenue 
NY,  NY  10017-4064 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


EDUCATIONAL  SERVI 


$72 

Sllvef  Only 
S6.0G 


The  most  advanced  pen  sized 

Laser  Pointer      Incredible  Low  Price 
INFINITER   Q  RU>« 

Don't  Lose  Their  Attention! 
Bright  red  laser  dot  lets  your  audience  locus  on 
your  topic  and  lets  you  direct  the  presentation. 
2sZ  SO  Ideal  for  seminars,  classrooms  and  all  presentations. 


55  Oak  Court,  Danville,  CA  94526 
Te!  51 0-820- 1763  Fax  510-820-8738 


800-854-6686  Dept 


PRESENTATION  SERVICES 


Slidtlmagtfs 


VOICE  MAIL 


Multi-Line  Voice  Mail  Plus. . . 

FAX  ON 
DEMAND/ 


Digital  Output 


•  Color  Slides  &  Overheads 

•  Canon  Color  Lasers 

•  Scanning  Services 


12-  hour  service  standard.  Send  us 
your  native  files  by  8  a.m.  or  Priority 
Federal  Express,  and  we'll  have  the 
finished  product  back  to  you  by  the 
next  morning.     "  CALL  TODAY! 


The  BEST  Product,  (800)232-5411 

Service,  Tec}***  (404)874-6740 
Support  and  Knee.  227m  SI 'Atlanta.  GA  30308 


FAX  ON  DEMAND 
VOICE  MAIL 
CALL  PROCESSING 
TELEMARKETING 

V'S  PLUS  gives  you  professional 
VOICE  MAIL  &  AUTO  TRANSFER 
while  it  pounds  out  Fax'd  Hard  Copy 
non-stop  24-hours  a  day.  Give  il  to  them 
-  NOWi  Complete  Package  with 
Hardware  and  FAX  Software  2  year 
warranty.  Requires  PC/AT/386/486. 

V/SPLUS  only*B99 

MULTI-LINE  HARDWARE   from  $29* 

(Oevetoer'OEM  package  specials) 
(VISA-MC-AMEX<XX>) 

For  Sales  and  Information  Call: 

1 -800-947 -4884 

510-522  MOO'FAX: 510-522-5556 
TALKING  TECHNOLOGY,  INC. 

1125AllanticA«e  .Alameda. CA94S01  ///  . 


INCORPORATE  IN  DELAWARE! 


Sp«clailsts  in  setting  up  Delaware 
Corporations.  General,  Aircraft, 
Boat  &  Shell  Corporations. 

CaaVWrite  for  FREE  KIT: 
P.O.  Box  484-FB 
Wilmington,  DE  19899 
800-321 -CORP  •  302-652-6532 
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S  OVER  ONE  BILLIONS 


WORTH  OF  BUSINESSES  FOR  SALE  BY  OWNERS 
Major  Manufacturing  to  Small  Retail  Shops 

No  Brokerage  Fees 
To  Buy  or  Sell 
1-800-999-SALE 
GREAT  WESTERN  business  services,  inc. 


NATIONWIDE 


^Ho^PizzaVendTig^actiines^ 

will  make  you  rich.  $26  billion 
industry.  First  time  offer.  World- 
wide patents.  FDA,  UL  listed. 
$3000-$4000  weekly  cash 
earnings  possible  immediately. 
Part-time,  full-time.  Untapped 
local  markets — buy  right. 
„  Call  Mr.  Alberts  1-800-772-2888 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE 


WE  BUY  DIAMONDS! 

Call  or  fax  GIA  info 
for  cash  offer. 
-  Any  quantity!  - 

HOUSE  OF  ONYX 

1  Main  St. .  Greenville,  K Y  42345 

1-800-844-3 100  or  FAX  502  +  338-9605 


COLLEGE  DEGP 

BACHELORS  •  MASTERS  •  DOC 

For  Wort.  Lite  l 
E  (Benefice  •  No  I 
Attendance  Ri 
1-800-423- 
FAX  (310)  41 
or  Mod  oetailec 
lor  Free  En* 

Pacific  Western  Univei 

600  N  SepulyaU  BvO  Depl  '85  Ire  tnoel^ 


University  Degre 

Home  study  Associate.  Bs 
MBA  degrees  Paralegal,  F 
Marketing,  Management, 
Care  Administration,  Intern 
Business,  Human  Resources 
Call  (800)  477-2284 
Southern  California  Univei 
202  Fashion-F  Tustin.  CAi 


FREE  VIDEi  I 


EXTERNAL  DEGR 

BA/BS  MS/MBA  PhD/ 1 
|  Credit  for  work  /lite  exp  •  Aal 
(800)  955-8879  (24  hr 

LaSalle  Univers 

it  879  Mandeville,  LA  704  [ 


For  Information  on 
Forbes/Market  Gas 
Call  Linda  Loren 
212-620-2440 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Twenty  Businesses  You 
Can  Run  From  Your  Home 
With  A  Computer! 

FREE  Cassette  Tapes:  Th  ese  free,  two 
FREE  cassettes  will  explain  how  you  can  start  sev- 

jsi  4S6  sx  Compute  eral  or  aH  0f  these  twenty  turnkey  businesses 
-time  and  still  retain  the  security  of  your  present  position.  If  you 
hase  our  software  and  business  program,  we  will  give  you  the  com- 
r  and  printer.  If  you  already  own  a  computer,  you  may  receive 
;count.  Some  individuals  are  now  earning  $4,000  to  $10,000 
nonth  part-time.  Free  home  office  training.  Financing  available. 
"o  receive  free  cassettes  and  color  literature,  call  toll-free: 

1-800-343-8014,  ext.  779 

lputer  Business  Services,  Inc.  (Sheridan,  IN:  3 17-758-4415) 


;0RPORATE  ITEMS 


Peak  Profits. 


Launch  an  independent 
business  with  Lindal 
Cedar  Homes,  the 
world's  most  popular 
premium  custom  houses. 

•  High  profit  margins. 

•  No  franchise  fees. 

•  World-class  sales 
support. 

•  Powerful  marketing. 
For  the  whole  story, 
please  call 
1-800-221-6063. 


A  Lindal  Cedar  Homes 

P.O.  Box  24426,  Dept.  FG4,  Seattle,  WA  98124 


LD  TEAM  SPIRIT  |    |  \EAR  HISTORIC  CHARLESTON,  SC 


jstom 
med  Pins 

your  Logo-«^ 


AUTOMOBILE 


IZE  •  CELEBF1ATH 
E       • ENHANCE 


EE  PINS 

fOUR  ORDER 
ney-Order  Direct  from  Manufacturer 
Write  for  our  Free  Color  Catalog 

TTTTv    800-229-PINS  EXT.  50 

BjSL^L—— ».       TO  GET  SPECIAL  OFFER  FAX 

logo  to  213-962-0594 

>/  WDBKtelOW  AS  1W  P«6  ACCEPTED 

6381  HOLLYWOOD  BLVD  ■  SUITE  505 
HOLLYWOOD  CA  90026  •  213-962-0590 


ELLULAR  PHONE 
ACCESSORIES 


.AR  PHONE  ACCESSORIES 
LOW  LOW  PRICES!! 

ries/Eliminators/Chargers 

and  More 
info  or  free  catalog  call 
1-800-777-4227 
\L  TEAM  ENTERPRISES 


KTAWAH 


IPUTER  SOFTWARE 


d  New  Customers? 


help  you  with  Sales  Leads... 

illion  U.S.  Businesses  - 

ct  by  SIC,  Employee  Size  and  Sales 
■ne  Lists  include  Name  of  the  Owner 
anager 

illion  U.S.  Residents  - 

ct  by  Age  and  Income. 

II  or  write  lor  FREE  Catalog 
nerican  Business  Lists 

ShOOe-Depm  01  183-Om*a,NE  68127 
(402|  331  7169- Fa»  (402)331  1505 


FREE  ISLAND  RESORT  GUIDES 

Nine  championship  courses  four  in 
Golf  Digest's  Top  75!  Miles  of  beaches, 
bike  trails,  pools,  marinas,  superb 
shopping,  plus  Historic  Charleston. 

SITE  OF  RYDER  CUP  MATCHES 
HAWAH1-8W845-3911EH.206 
SEABROOK 1-800-845-2233  Ext.  206 
WILD  DUNES  1-800-346^606  Ext.  206 

Ravene)  Associates,  Two  BeadrwaBcfr,  Kiawah,  SC  29455 


$ 


BOOKS  &  PERIODICALS 


OFF  SHORE  BANKING  GUIDE 


Enjoy  tax  free  banking  in  the 
Cayman  Islands,  or  any  other 
Caribbean  country.  Directory 
includes  addresses  and  phone 
numbers  of  all  off  shore  banks. 

839.95  check  to  ■»  Spy  Supply 

7  Colby  Ct.,  Dept.  FI 
Bedford.  NH  031 10  (617)  327-7272 
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NEW  1993  OLDS 

Cutlas  Supreme  SL 

CONVERTIBLE 


24V  DOHC  V6,  Leather  Trim, 

Antilock  Brakes,  Air,  CD, 
Package  LSC,  MSRP  $27, 1 08 

NOW  $24,395 

CALL  FOR  COLOR 
AVAILABILITY 

J/M  MU/R 

OLDSMOBILE  GMC  TRUCK 

STERLING  HEIGHTS,  MICHIGAN 
CALL  PERRY  MANN  OR  JOHN  MANN 
WE  DELIVER:  (313)  739-7400 


EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 


HAND  CARVED  MAHOGANY 
JET  FIGHTERS 


•  16"  io2rmodeborehand 
crafted  from  soJtd  mahogany  with 
handpointed  markings  and  details 

•  Over  Wmodek  in  stock 

•  Priced  from  $99.50 

•  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

CaH  1  800  950  9944 


PACIFIC 


WOBlrSlUDMGMUBtS 

ornc 


iomdntA^ot  U  85260 
K02|«l-8<1  C»  » 


Forbes:  Capital  istTool® 


EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 


Executive  BackChair 


Engineered  for 
customized  orthopedic 
support  to  prevent  and 
relieve  back  pain. 

•Forward-lilt 

feature 
•Adjustable 

neck  res! 

•Built-in  adjustable 
lumbar  support 

To  fit  individuals  from  52"  up  to  6'6". 


BackSaver  call  1-800-251-2225 

— !  ■   fax  U  hrv  IXll(i-4-t.v%tl<) 

53  Jeffrey  Ave..  FME.  Holli-ton.  NLV  01746 


Behold- 

THE  III  11  V  MA r: 


One  has  been  eaten  by  an  elephant- 
three  times;  others  have  sailed  in  Amer- 
ca's  Cup,  and  gone  to  war  with  the  Canadians  in  the 
Gulf.  Acknowledged  the  world's  btst  outdoor 
hat,  the  Tilley'  floats,  ties  on,  repels  rain, 

WON'T  SHRINK  AND  LASTS. 

Natural-coloured,  strong,  soft,  USA-treated, 
cotton  duck  blocks  UVA  &  B  radiation.  British 
brass  hardware.  Sewn  with  care  in  Canada.  Four- 
page  Owner's  Manual.  Every  size.  $45;  $3  s/h. 

Free  but  priceless  64-page  catalogue  of  the 
world's  best  travel  and  adventure  clothing . 
(Sir  Edmund  Hillary:  "I  wear  it;  it's  jolly  good 
stuff')  Refund?  Anytime. 

THky  tndurabks  1-800-338-2797 

3525  Seneca  St. ,  West  Seneca,  NY  14224 
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Value  in  cable 

In  February  Southwestern  Bell  be- 
came the  first  regional  Hell  telephone 
c<  wnpany  to  strike  a  deal  to  buy  a  cable 
company  outside  its  own  serv  ice  area 
when  it  announced  plans  to  acquire 
suburban  Maryland  and  Virginia  ca- 
ble properties  from  privately  owned 
Hauser  Communications.  South- 
western is  paying  $650  million — a 
price  that  values  228,000  subscribers 
at  $2,850  apiece.  This  at  a  time  when 
the  market  values  the  subscribers  of 
publicly  held  cable  companies  at  just 
$  1 ,500  each. 

Why  the  hefty  price  tag?  South- 
western is  buying  into  a  high-income 
area  where  it  already  has  cellular  oper- 
ations. Thanks  to  interactive  technol- 
ogy, by  the  late  1990s  Southwestern 
should  be  able  to  integrate  those  ca- 
ble, cellular  and  related  communica- 
tions businesses. 

Baby  Bells  can  save  time  and  money 
by  making  acquisitions  like  this.  It  can 
take  10  to  15  years — and  cost  about 
$1,300  per  subscriber — to  rebuild 
their  old  phone  systems  into  video- 
signal  networks  that  can  handle  inter- 
active programming  and  digital  data 
transmission.  Cable  companies,  how- 
ever, can  upgrade  their  fiber-optic 
systems  in  only  5  years  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  just  $500  per  subscriber. 

Kidder,  Peabody  cable  analyst  Alan 
Gould  says  it's  not  unlikely  that  other 
Baby  Bells  will  follow  Southwestern's 
example.  Among  medium-size  cable 
companies,  those  he  thinks  may  be 
attractive  candidates  are  Falcon  Cable 
Systems  (recent  Amex  price,  13V4) 
and  Jones  Intercable  Investors, 
M.L.P.  ( UVs  on  the  Amex). 

Gould  even  speculates  that  giant 
Tele-Communications  Inc.  could 
eventually  be  put  up  for  sale  to  a 
phone  company.  "TCI  is  highly  de- 
centralized," says  Gould.  "CEO  John 
Malone  could  auction  off  systems 
piecemeal  to  the  regional  Bells." 

It  looks  like  some  cable  systems  are 
going  to  be  in  healthy  demand. 

-Howard  Rudnitsky 


Watch  that  banana  peel! 

In  1991  Chiquita  Brands  Interna- 
tional, Inc.,  the  big  producer  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  as  well  as  pre- 
pared foods,  earned  a  record  $2.52  a 
share.  Alas,  in  1992  rhe  Cincinnati 


based  company,  which  is  controlled 
by  Carl  Lindner's  American  Financial 
Corp.,  slipped  on  a  banana  peel — 
price  discounting  for  bananas  in  Eu- 
rope, squeezed  margins  in  fresh  pork. 
Last  year  $4.5  billion  (estimated 
sales)  Chiquita  lost  $5.48  per  share, 
including  special  charges,  and  losses 
racked  up  by  the  meat  business,  since 
reclassified  as  a  discontinued  opera- 


Chiquita  bananas 
Slipping  and  sliding. 


tion.  Chiquita  stock  was  at  50  in  the 
fall  of  1991 .  It  was  recently  14%. 

Turnaround  time?  No,  says  analyst 
Timothy  Ramey  of  C.J.  Lawrence. 
Banana  prices  in  Europe  have  firmed, 
but  after  July,  when  the  European 
Community's  banana  rules  will  likely 
become  effective,  Ramey  expects  Chi- 
quita's  shipments  to  Europe  will  de- 
cline by  at  least  30%.  Meanwhile,  he 
notes  that  banana  prices  year-to-date 
are  significantly  weaker  in  the  U.S. 
than  a  year  ago.  Then  there's  the 
matter  of  Chiquita's  high  interest  ex- 
penses, about  triple  1991  levels.  Ra- 
mey says  these  should  submerge 
whatever  meager  profits  operations 
can  generate  in  1993. 

Best  case,  Ramey  estimates  Chi- 
quita will  lose  70  cents  a  share  this 
year.  That  may  be  optimistic,  he  says, 
urging  his  clients  to  steer  clear. 

An  unsafe  haven 

The  big  upward  move  by  the  bond 
market  has  taken  electric  utility 
stocks,  prized  for  their  yields,  along 
for  the  ride.  As  of  mid-March,  the 
average  yield  for  87  companies — ex- 
cluding 5  not  paying  dividends — was 


down  to  5.73%,  the  lowest  level  s 
1972.  Yet  investors  keep  pod 
money  into  these  stocks. 

This  spells  danger  to  utilities 
lyst  William  Haugan  of  New  Y<| 
Fahnestock  &  Co.  On  just  about 
fundamental  basis  other  than  the; 
factor,  Haugan  maintains,  the  gi 
was  already  amply  priced  before 
recent  surge. 

f  or  instance,  the  group  trades 
P/E  of  15  times  1992  earnings.  1 
kind  of  multiple,  says  Haugan,  is  r 
appropriate  for  industrial  compa 
which  would  benefit  more  dir 
from  a  stronger  economy. 

Haugan  thinks  the  yardsticks 
plied  to  utility  shares  should  be 
conservative  than  in  the  early  19 
Sales  growth  is  slower;  conservatii 
being  actively  pushed  by  the  rej 
tors;  new  legislation  promote*- 
creased  competition.  Never  be 
says  Haugan,  has  the  industry  I 
under  greater  pressure  to  keep  rat 
low  as  possible. 

"Right  now  the  downside  risl 
pears  quite  a  bit  greater  than 
upside  potential,"  Haugen  caut) 
"Should  the  bond  market  break, 
could  lose  a  couple  of  vears'  wor 
dividends  quickly."  An  unsafe  j 
for  yield-hungry  investors. 

Merrily  we  go  along.' 

M  ERRY-Go-ROUND  E n te rpr i se  s , 
has  staged  an  impressive  rca 
from  its  fiscal  1992  disaster,  w 
saw  earnings  plunge  4 1  %  and  its « 
drop  from  21  to  below  10.  Foi 
year  just  completed,  it  earned  71 
a  share — up  from  43  cents — ant 
stock  has  rallied  to  a  recent  \6Vh 
before  you  jump  on  Merry 
Round,  listen  to  analyst  Robert) 
chanan  of  Alex.  Brown  &  Sons. 

Merry -Go -Round  operates  ni 
1,000  stores  in  38  states,  sd 
trendy,  moderate-  to  high-p! 
clothes  for  young  men  and  wol 
The  Joppa,  Md. -based  compam 
not  regained  the  sales  momenti 
lost.  This  February  same-store 
fell  5%,  despite  being  up  agaii 
fairly  easy  comparison — a  3%i 
cline — in  the  prior  year.  Merry 
Round's  management  blamed 
tepid  results  on  bad  weather, 
inventory  and  late  deliveries 
vendors.  A  better  explanation, 
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i  speculates,  is  that  manage- 
nay  have  missed  some  fashion 
over  the  last  year  or  so. 
hanan  estimates  that  Merry- 
>und  will  earn  92  cents  a  share 
current  fiscal  year,  ending  next 
y,  and  $1.18  the  following 

0  the  stock's  selling  for  a  rich  1 8 
this  year's  estimate  and  for  14 
lext  year's  anticipated  earnings, 
igh  a  price  for  a  retailer  that 
to  be  merely  treading  water. 

ig  with  the  grain 

early  January  the  over- the- 
ir stock  of  Midwest  Grain  Prod- 
nc.  has  risen  24% — more  than 
mes  as  fast  as  the  Dow  indus- 
This  $173  million  (estimated 
revenues)  producer  of  wheat 
and  starch,  flour  and  grain 

1  products  based  in  Atchison, 
s  a  hot  stock. 

it  made  it  hot?  Timely  expan- 
,ast  year  Midwest  opened  a  lot 
gluten  capacity  at  its  Pekin,  111. 
just  as  the  demand  for  glu- 
ised  in  bread  products  and  pet 
-is  growing.  Midwest  will 
)ly  double  gluten  capacity 
vithin  the  next  few  years.  The 
ny  also  plans  to  double  its  alco- 
pacity  by  1995  to  meet  the 
demand  for  fuel  alcohol  stimu- 
yy  amendments  to  the  1990 
Air  Act. 

:  expansion  will  cost  a  projected 
illion,  easily  financed  by  Mid 
►vhich  has  a  debt-free  balance 
ind  strong  cash  flow.  Analyst 
s  Hudson  of  Kansas  City's 
e  K.  Baum  &  Co.  estimates  that 
ar,  after  dividends  and  capital 
ies,  Midwest  will  throw  off  $7.7 
l,  or  79  cents  a  share,  of  free 
ow. 

Ison  expects  Midwest  to  earn 
a  share,  up  12%,  in  the  fiscal 
iding  June  30,  1993.  He  looks 
4%  gain,  to  $1 .77,  the  follow- 
ir.  At  16  times  estimated  earn- 
6r  the  upcoming  fiscal  year, 
>n  thinks  the  stock's  a  buy. 
Cray  family,  led  by  Chairman 
Cray,  controls  Midwest 
di  a  trust  that  owns  most  of  a 
issue  of  preferred  stock.  But 
ire  9.8  million  common  shares; 
54%  are  owned  by  the  Cray 
,  insiders  and  employees.  ■■ 

■  April  12,  1993 


Change  Your  Job 
Without  Shortchanging 
Your  Retirement 


If  you're  about  to  change  jobs,  you  may  be  receiving  a 
distribution  from  your  employer's  retirement  plan.  This  year, 
new  rules  can  affect  your  benefits;  Fidelity  wants  to  help 
make  sure  you  know  your  options  before  you  act. 

The  tax  law  requires  that  20%  be  withheld  for  fed- 
eral income  tax  on  any  eligible  plan  payout  that  is  not 

directly  transferred  to  a 
Rollover  IRA  or  other  qual- 
ified plan. 

Fidelity's  Common 
Sense  Guide  To  Keep- 
ing Your  Retirement 
Plan  Money  Working 
can  help  you  see  your  op- 
tions and  decide  the  best 
course  of  action  for  you. 

Ask  About  Our  No-Load,  No-Fee 

Rollover  IRA 

Fidelity  now  offers  over  50  no-load  stock,  bond  and 
money  market  funds  for  your  IRA. 1  And  we've  waived 
the  annual  maintenance  fee  on  Fidelity  Rollover  IRA 
mutual  fund  accounts  with  a  balance  of  $5,000  or 
more.2  Call  for  details. 

Visit  A  Fidelity  Investor  Center 
or  Call  24  Hours 

1-800-544-8888 
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Fidelity  Inwesimenis 


Common  sense.  Uncommon  results. 


For  a  free  Rollover  IRA  fad  kit  with  more  eomplete  information  on  any  Fidelity  fund  including  charges  and 
expenses,  call  for  a  current  fund  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money. '  Fidelity  Magellan* 
Fund,  Fidelity  New  Millennium'"  Fund  and  Fidelity  Select"  Portfolios  are  excluded.  Annual  IRA  maintenance  fee 
eliminated  for  mutual  fund  accounts  held  in  the  Fidelity  IRA,  Rollover  IRA,  SEP-IRA  and  SARSEP-IRA  with  an  account 
balance  of  $5,000  or  more  at  the  time  the  IRA  maintenance  fee  is  billed.  IRA  mutual  fund  accounts  with  balances 
below  $5,000  will  be  charged  a  $  10  per  fund  annual  IRA  maintenance  fee.  For  the  Fidelity  Self-directed  IRA,  Self- 
directed  Rollover  IRA,  Self-directed  SEP-IRA,  the  $20  annual  maintenance  fee  will  be  waived  if  one  or  more  Fidelity 
mutual  fund  positions  held  in  the  IRA  has  a  balance  of  $5,000  or  more  at  the  time  of  the  IRA  maintenance  fee  billing. 
Fidelity  Distributors  Corporation. 

CODE:  FORB/GENR/041293 


IF  YOU  CAN'T  RELAX  HERE,  YOU  CAN'T  REU 


Vacation  in  your  own  private  paradise.  As  tropical, 
as  quaint,  as  secluded  as  any  undiscovered  island. 
Laucala,  a  Forbes  Magazine  South  Pacific  Property  - 
the  perfect  island  resort. 

Enjoy  our  spectacular  sun-drenched  beaches  in  all 
their  secluded  beauty.  This  pristine  paradise  offers  the 

world's  finest 
scuba  diving  and 
snorkeling.  Fish. 
Windsurf.  Sail. 
Play  tennis. 
Water-ski.  Relax 
by  the  pool. 
Do  it  all.  Or  do 
nothing  at  all. 
There  are  no 
schedules,  none 
of  life's  pressures. 

Laucala  is  for 
people  who  want  the  ultimate  vacation  experience  - 
the  finest  amenities  without  the  formalities.  Go  deep 
sea  fishing  on  board  the  island's  private  fishing  boat.  If 
you  wish,  our  master  chef  will  prepare  your  catch  for 
your  dining  pleasure.  Dive  in  azure  waters,  world 
renowned  for  the  beauty  and  abundance  of  their 
tropical  fish  and  the  marvel  of  their  coral  reefs. 


All  this  for  just 
$2,100  pp  for  8  days 
and  7  nights  (plus 
Fiji  tax).  And  that 
includes  everything. 
ALL  meals,  ALL  drinks, 
UNLIMITED  use  of  ALL 
recreational  facilities, 
whenever  and  as  often 
as  you  wish  at  NO 
EXTRA  COST. 

Though  it's  far  from  the  stresses  of  everyday  life 
Laucala  is  easily  accessible.  Our  island  has  its  owr 
private  runway  and  daily  scheduled  commercial  fl 

Find  out  more  about  th 
paradise  in  the  Fijis  and  c 
Special  Island  Exclusive. 
Laucala,  owned  and  oper 
by  Forbes  Magazine.  For 
more  information  writi 
Errol  Ryland,  Manager, 
Box  149,  Fort  Garland, 
81133,  or  call  1-800-FORB 
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nore  things  change . . ." 


ears  ago  in  Forbes 

rHE  issue  of  Apr.  14,  1923) 


;  E.  Hires  of  Philadelphia,  whose 
ly  sold  over  700  million  glasses  of 
er  in  1922. 


)me  risk  of  being  misunder- 
and  at  considerable  risk  of 
criticized,  I  am  going  to  state 
ankly  how  I  feel  about  the 
ss  outlook.  Briefly,  I  don't 
ike  it." 

-B.C.  Forbes 

notor  vehicle  movement  from 
rt  beat  here  somehow  in  unison 
ne  people's  pulse,  in  business 
living.  Prompt  decisions  and 
liberal  personal  intercourse 
less  of  class  lines,  quick  turn- 
n  business,  quick  deliver)'  of 
mdise,  were  in  the  blood.  .  .  . 
utomobile  was  the  thing  to 
tut  our  destiny  on  these  lines." 
evy  sales  head  Colin  Campbell 


is  1923  Chevy  awkward  looking? 
s,  but  at  a  price  of  only  $680  it 
>o  a  symbol  of  destiny. 


60  years  ago 

(From  the  issue  of  Apr.  15,  1933) 
"Dirigibles,  especially  the  American- 
made  variety,  have  proved  death- 
traps. No  more  should  be  built.  .  .  . 
Instead  of  spending  another  dollar  on 
the  building  or  even  the  upkeep  of  a 
monstrous  dirigible,  let  the  Govern- 
ment concentrate  aerial  armament  ex- 
penditures on  airplanes." 

"Until  President  Roosevelt  issued 
his  businesslike  decree  that  all  gold  and 
gold  certificates  (in  excess  of  $100)  be 
disgorged  by  hoarders  before  May  1, 
many  assumed  that  Washington  was 
merely  blurring,  merely  seeking  to 
scare  hoarders.  Although  $1.2  billion 
gold  and  gold  certificates  have  been 
given  up,  it  is  estimated  that  almost  a 
billion  is  still  being  secreted.  .  .  .  No 
American  citizen  needs  gold  currency. 
Our  paper  currency  should  satisfy  all." 

50  years  ago 

(From  the  issue  of  Apr.  15,  1943) 
"Hotels  with  air-conditioned  lobbies 
and  coffee  shops  are  beginning  to  feel 
a  ruthless  demand  for  air-conditioned 
rooms;  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  a  hotel  whose  rooms  are  not  air- 
conditioned  may  just  as  well  close  its 
doors  in  the  hot  season." 

"Air-conditioned  cars,  hot  off  the 

assembly  line,  may  provide  cool  driv- 
ing conditions  for  postwar  summer 
motorists.  One  recent  patent,  as- 
signed to  Chrysler,  features  a  system 
which  can  be  adjusted  to  circulate 
either  fresh  air  from  outside,  'used'  air 
already  cooled  or  a  mixture  of  both." 

25  years  ago 

(From  the  issue  of  Apr.  15,  1968) 
"The  $250-million-a-year  outdoor 
advertising  industry,  already  banished 
from  Hawaii,  faces  new  troubles  in 
Vermont,  another  resort  state  con- 
scious of  its  scenic  beauty  and  tourist 
dollars.  Vermont's  new  antibillboard 
law  takes  effect  Aug.  31  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  state;  by  1970  no 
new  billboards  may  be  erected  in  any 
part  of  the  state,  and  all  must  come 
down  by  1975." 

"In  1966,  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  statistics,  28%  of  the 


3,912  radio  stations  in  the  U.S.  re- 
ported losses;  and  the  four  major 
radio  networks  together  went  into  the 
red  for  a  total  of  $1 .7  million.  Sounds 
like  a  business  anyone  who  can  tell  red 
ink  from  black  would  fight  to  avoid, 
doesn't  it? 

"On  the  contrary.  Trading  in  radio 
stations  has  never  been  more  active; 
prices  for  radio  stations  have  never 
been  higher.  Not  only  that,  but  they 
keep  going  higher  every  day." 


"Airships,  we  thought,  had  gone  the 
way  of  the  dinosaur.  But  Keith  Wick- 
enden,  an  amiable  British  business- 
man-cum-politician,  reckons  they  are 
about  to  stage  a  spectacular  second 
coming.  He  is  chairman  and  a  major 
backer  of  Airship  Industries,  a  new 
blimp  builder  launched  last  month  on 
the  British  equivalent  of  the  U.S.  over- 
the-counter  market.  So  far,  Airship 
Industries  has  built  one  $2  million 
164-foot  prototype.  [But,  says  Wick- 
efiden,]  'Demand  could  be  amazing — 
as  many  as  200  airships  a  year.'  " 

"The  U.S.  has  been  predominantly  a 
service  economy  for  at  least  40  years. 
Last  year,  for  example,  services  gener- 
ated 67%  of  the  U.S.  gross  national 
product  and  employed  seven  out  of 
every  ten  Americans  with  jobs.  While 
manufacturing  employment  has  re- 
mained steady  at  around  25  million 
for  a  decade,  services  have  gone  from 
47  million  to  65  million.  .  .  ."  BH 
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It  is  a  damned  sight 
easier  to  start  wars 
than  to  end  them.  This 
truth  has  been  stated 
for  as  long  and  as  often 
as  it  has  been  ignored. 
High  time  and  thank  God, 
we  are  at  least  moving 
toward  de-escalation 
in  Vietnam.  The  road  to 
extrication  will  be 
long,  painful,  bitter. 
But  it  must  be  trod. 
We  are  so  bogged  down 
in  Vietnam  that  we  cannot 
respond  effectively 
anywhere  else  in  the 
world  to  a  military 
power  play  except  through 
atomic  bombardment. 


-Malcolm  Forbes 


By  its  very  looseness,  by 
its  way  of  evoking  rather 
than  defining,  suggesting 
rather  than  saying,  English 
is  a  magnificent  vehicle 
for  emotional  poetry. 
-Max  Beerbohm 

Loquacity:  A  disorder  which 
renders  the  sufferer  unable 
to  curb  his  tongue  when  you 
wish  to  talk. 
-Ambrose  Bierce 

Drawing  on  my  fine  command 
of  language,  I  said  nothing. 

-Robert  Benchley 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  soul, 
when  alone  with  itself  and 
speaking  to  itself,  uses  only 
a  small  number  of  words,  none 
of  them  extraordinary. 
-Paul  Valery 

I  favor  legal  freedoms, 
Such  as  that  of  speech. 

But  there's  need  of  substance 
Something  more  than  screech. 

-Art  Buck 


A  Text... 


Thou  shalt  forget  thy 
misery,  and  remember  it 
as  waters  that  pass 
away:  and  thine  age  shall 
be  clearer  than  the 
noonday;  thou  shalt  shine 
forth,  thou  shalt  be 
as  the  morning. 
-Job  11:16-17 


Sent  in  by  Eldon  C.  Grover,  Blue 
Ridge,  Va.  What's  your  favorite 
text?  The  Forbes  Scrapbook  of 
Thoughts  on  the  Business  of 
Life  is  presented  to  senders  of 
texts  used. 


On  speaking,  first  have 
something  to  say,  second  say 
it,  third  stop  when  you  have 
said  it,  and  finally  give 
it  an  accurate  title. 
-John  Shaw  Billings 

Every  definition  is  dangerous. 

-Erasmus 

Speech  is  too  often  not  the 
art  of  concealing  thought, 
but  of  quite  stifling  and 
suspending  thought,  so  that 
there  is  none  to  conceal. 
-Thomas  Carlyle 

Words,  like  eyeglasses, 
blur  everything  that  they 
do  not  make  more  clear. 
-Joseph  Joubert 


More  than  9,000  "Thoughts,"  indexed  by  author 
and  subject,  are  available  in  a  three-volume  boxed 
set  at  $59.50  ($23.50  per  volume  if  purchased 
separately).  Also  available,  a  one-volume  edition  of 
over  3,000  'Thoughts."  Price:  $23.50.  Send 
check  and  order  to:  Forbes  Books,  P.O.  Box  11234, 
Des  Moines,  IA  50340.  Add  sales  tax  on  orders  in 
New  York  State  and  other  states  where  applicable. 


Speech  is  the  mother,  not 
the  handmaid,  of  thought. 

-Karl  Kraus 

To  those  who  think  that 
liberty  is  a  good  thing,  and 
that  it  may  someday  be 
possible  for  people  to  live- 
in  a  society  fit  for  free, 
fully  human  individuals,  a 
thorough  education  in  the 
nature  of  language,  its  uses 
and  abuses,  seems  indispensabl 
-Aldous  Huxley 

What  must  the  English  and 

French  think  of  the  language 

of  our  philosophers  when 

we  Germans  do  not  understand 

it  ourselves? 

-Goethe 

Slang  is  a  poor  man's  poetry. 

-John  Moore 

Ours  is  a  precarious  language, 
as  every  writer  knows,  in 
which  the  merest  shadow  line 
often  separates  affirmation 
from  negation,  sense  from 
nonsense,  and  one  sex 
from  the  other. 
-James  Thurber 

The  art  of  translation  lies 
less  in  knowing  the  other 
language  than  in  knowing 
your  own. 
-Ned  Rorem 

In  all  pointed  sentences, 
some  degree  of  accuracy 
must  be  sacrificed  to 
conciseness. 
-Samuel  Johnson 

What  is  conceived  well  is 
expressed  clearly,  and  the 
words  to  say  it  will 
arrive  w  ith  ease. 

-Nicolas  Boileau 

From  listening  comes  wisdom, 
and  from  speaking  repentance. 

-Italian  proverb 
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One  day  your  child  turns  sixteen 
and  you  let  them  borrow  the  keys 
to  the  wagon.  It  is,  after  all,  a  very 
dependable  automobile  with  .some 
substance  to  it.  The  body  is  solidly 
made  of  steel  electro-galvanized  on 
both  sides.  There  are  side-impact 
beams  in  the  doors  and  reinforced 
roof  pillars.  (Parents  have  to  think  of 
these  sorts  of  things,  you  know)  For 
an  extra  measure  of  reassurance  on 
rain-slick  road  surfaces,  an  advanced 
anti-lock  braking  system  helps  the 


iriver  retain  steering  control.  In  the 
^vent  of  a  collision,  it's  comforting 
o  know  that  there  are  large  front 
ind  rear  "crush  zones"  engineered 
o  absorb  the  optimum  amount  of 
dnetic  energy  before  it  reaches  the 
passenger  compartment.  On  the 
nside,  there  is  a  driver's  side  airbag 
md  seat  belts  up  front  anchored  at 
hree  separate  points.  Still,  there  are 
iome  things  even  a  teen-ager  can 
ippreciate,  like  a  high-power  stereo 
ystem,  a  power  moonroof,  power 
vindows,  air  conditioning,  cruise 
control  as  well  as  a  large  fold-down 
ear  seat.  Wait  a  minute.  On  second 
hought,  your  kid  can  take  the  bus. 
Fhe  Accord  EX  Wagon 
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Graduation.  A  lime  of  pride. 
Pride  in  performance. 
Pride  in  accomplishment. 
Pride  in  their 
future's  promise. 


It  is  with  pride, 

the  Movado  Watch  Company 
recognizes  the  achievements  of 
the  graduates  and  those  who 
steadfastly  supported  their  efforts. 
Movado:  The  Gift  of  Pride. 


Museum  Sports  Edition 
$795 


MOVADO 

The  Museum.Watch. 

The  Movado  Museum  dial  is  a  revered  trademark  of  The  Movado  Watch  Company 

BAILEY  BANKS  &  BIDDLE 
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Tracking  the  500s 


Julie  Pitta 


Steve  Kjchf.n  and  Donald  Popp,  w  ho  run  our  statistics  depart 
ment,  join  mc  in  saluting  the  brilliant  crew  who  compile  the  numbers 
for  our  Forbes  5()0s.  This  is  no  mere  matter  of  tickling  a  computer 
keyboard.  It  involves  analyzing  more  than  1,000  annual  reports] 
reading  thousands  of  pieces  of  mail  and  making  endless  phone  calls 
to  verify  data.  Above  all,  it  demands  an  understanding  of  what  the 
numbers  mean.  Thanks,  multi-thanks,  to  Ann  Anderson,  Scot! 
DeCarlo,  Gustavo  Lombo,  Steven  Ramos,  Susan  Wong  and  Briani 
•Zajac.  John  Chamberlain  did  the  programming,  Eileen  Henderson 
entered  data,  Ira  Lee  Collings  proofread  and  handled  traffic.  These 
folks  uphold  the  standards  that  make  the  Forbes  500s  the  most 
complete  and  authoritative  annual  corporate  ranking 

Bill  Hewlett's  gone  fishing 

Bill  Hewlett  spends  a  lot 
of  time  fishing  these  days, 
Dave  Packard  writing  a 
book  on  management.  But 
as  recently  as  late  1990 
these  two  septuagenarians 
were  putting  in  long  hours 
in  a  heroic  effort  to  prevent 
their  creation,  Hewlett- 
Packard,  from  going  off 
course  the  way  IBM  and 
Digital  Equipment  did.  In 
"It  had  to  be  done  and  we 
did  it"  (p.  148),  Julie  Pitta, 
who  covers  computer/ 
communications  for  us  mmWKH 
from  northern  California, 

interviewed  the  doughty  old  pair  at  the  annual  shareholders  meeting. 
Pitta  reports:  "With  HP  stock  still  high  in  a  market  that  has  deci- 
mated many  other  computer  stocks,  the  meeting  was  a  lovefest — 
deservedly  so/1 

Heroes  into  deadbeats 

Richard  MORAIS  writes  from  London  on  how  "a  Britain  fit  for 
heroes  became  a  Britain  fit  for  spongers  and  deadbeats."  He 
describes  how  European  cradle-to-grave-type  social  welfare  systems, 
conceived  in  such  noble  hopes  after  World  War  II,  have  led  to  dead 
ends.  Morais  asks:  Is  this  what  the  U.S.  wants?  Page  82. 

Beware  of  bankers  bearing  booty 

If  you  are  RUNNING  a  business,  you've  probably  noticed  that  the 
bankers  are  downright  friendly  again  and  the  Wall  Street  salespeople 
are  hyper  to  raise  equity  money  for  you.  Careful!  warns  columnist 
John  Rutledge.  He  advises  business  people  to  sell  stock  or  borrow 
only  for  such  surefire  purposes  as  refinancing  or  reducing  debt. 
Money  taken  on  just  because  it's  available  has  a  way  of  coming  back 
and  biting  you.  Page  48. 
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Atwater's  triumph 

After  W<  >rld  WAR  II,  General  Mills, 
Inc.  w  andered  into  such  businesses  as 
two-man  submarines,  electric  irons, 
chemicals,  clothing  and  toys.  By  mid- 
1988,  however,  BigG  had  unbundled 
itself  into  two  divisions — restaurants 
and  food — with  impressive  results. 
Return  on  cquitv  hit  40%  in  the  Mav 
1988  fiscal  year.' 

Forbes  doubted  that  General 
Mills,  run  by  Chief  Executive  H. 
Brewster  Atwater  Jr.,  could  keep  it  up 
(Aujj.  8,  1988).  But  boy  were  we 
wrong.  In  its  current  fiscal  year  (end- 
ing Max  31)  General  Mills  should 
earn  around  $560  million  on  sales  of 
$8.2  billion.  That  would  be  up  110% 
and  58"..,  respectively,  from  1988.  For 
the  12  months  ended  in  February, 
return  on  equity  averaged  39%.  Since 
our  story  ran,  General  Mills'  stock  has 
tripled,  to  a  recent  69. 

Thanks  in  part  to  successful  line 
extensions.  General  Mills  now  has 


General  Mills' 
H.  Brewster 
Atwater  Jr. 
Taking  aim  at 
Kellogg' s  53% 
market  share 
in  cereals 
overseas. 


29%  of  the  U.S.  cereal  market,  up 
from  24%  in  1988.  Also  on  a  roll:  the 
Bettv  Crocker  div  ision,  where  volume 
gained  13%  in  both  fiscal  1991 
and  1992. 

What's  next?  Atwater,  now  62,  has 
high  hopes  for  Cereal  Partners 
Worldwide,  a  joint  v  enture  with  Nes- 
tle launched  in  1991.  There's  plenty 
of  potential.  According  to  Kellogg, 
(  rw  has  about  5%  of  the  cereal  market 
outside  the  U.S.  in  terms  of  pounds 
consumed,  versus  53%  for  Kellogg. 
Atwater's  goal  is  foreign  sales  of  SI 
billion  by  the  year  2000,  up  from  a 
current  annualized  S300  million. 

Then  there's  Snack  Ventures  Eu- 
rope, a  venture  formed  last  May  in 
which  General  Mills  and  PepsiCo 
combined  their  European  snack  food 
businesses.  Atwater  is  aiming  for  an- 
nual sales  of  S2  billion  by  the  end  of 
the  decade,  up  from  some  $700  mil- 
lion today. 

"There's  a  very,  verv  good  entre- 


preneurial story  here,"  says  Atwatei 
proudly.  On  the  basis  of  his  record 
there  is  indeed. 


Wireless  wonder 

In  January  a  Florida  man  asserted  on 
CNN's  Larry  Kinpf  Live  show  that  his 
wife's  brain  tumor  was  linked  to  hei 
using  a  cellular  telephone.  Within 
eight  days,  shares  in  Motorola,  Inc., 
the  nation's  largest  supplier  of  cellular 
equipment,  dropped  17%,  to  51.  But 
the  scare  seems  to  have  dissipated,  at] 
least  on  Wall  Street.  Motorola  recent 
ly  hit  an  alltime  high  of  66%. 

Three  years  ago,  with  its  stock  at  al 
split-adjusted  32Vs,  Forbes  dubbed! 
Motorola  one  of  the  market's  moslj 
undervalued  technology  firms.  Un4 
deriving  our  optimism:  Motorola's! 
aggressive  management  and  its  strong! 
position  in  wireless  communications, 
including  cellular,  pagers  and  wireless 
data  networks  (Apr.  30,  1990). 

Not  a  bad  call.  Last  year  Motorola'si 
cellular  equipment  sales  climbed  an 
estimated  28%,  to  S3. 2  billion. 
NatWest  Securities  analyst  Anthony 
Langham  expects  annual  increases  of 
35%  through  1994,  as  countries  such 
as  China,  the  U.K.  and  Japan  increas- 
ingly turn  to  cellular  to  expand  their 
communications  capability. 

In  equipment  for  paging  and  Spe- 
cialized Mobile  Radio  (smr),  Motor- 
ola has  a  dominant  position  in  the 
world  market.  In  China  alone  the  J 
company's  pager  shipments  will  ap- 
proach 3  million  units  this  year,  up 
from  100,000  in  1991.  At  least  15 
countries,  including  Germany, 
France  and  Brazil,  are  creating  na- 
tionwide SMR  networks,  which  pro- 
vide for  a  more  efficient  use  of  the 
radio  spectrum  than  traditional  two- 
way  land  mobile  communications. 

With  an  estimated  70%  of  its  earn- 
ings now  coming  from  w  ireless  tech- 
nology, Motorola  is  uniquely  posi- 
tioned to  benefit  from  the  wireless 
revolution.  "In  ten  years  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  are  going  to  be 
using  some  form  of  w  ireless  commu- 
nications," says  Langham. 

Ads  for  the  sets  of  China 

Sf.ven  and  a  half  years  ago  Forrf.s 
reported  on  a  landmark  deal  in  which 
CBS  gave  China's  central  television 
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Introducing  TotalTrack.  It's  like  getting  live 
broadcasts  from  the  scene  of  your  package. 

Despite  what  you  may  have  seen  on  TX  the  world's  largest  staff  of  on-the-spot 
reporters  isn't  at  CBS,  NBC,  ABC,  or  even  CNN.  They're  at  UPS. 

Because  we've  just  launched  a  nationwide  cellular  tracking  system:  TotalTrack. 

Our  55,000  drivers  now  carry  hand-held  computers,  while  our  vehicles  are 
equipped  with  state-of-the-art  cellular  technology  So  now  you  can  find  out  the  status 
of  any  air  or  designated  ground  package  at  any  time.  We  can  even  confirm  delivery  in 
seconds.  And  only  UPS  TotalTrack5"  digitally  captures  the  recipient's  signature. 

Which  means  that  now  there's  just  one  thing  that  travels  faster  than 


ups 


a  UPS  package.  And  that's  news  of  it.  The  package  delivery  company  more  companies  count  on. 

©  1993  United  Parcel  Service  of  America,  Inc. 


OllGVy  C3V3li.CH  Its  fenders  are  made  of  2-side-galvanized  steel  to 
kelp  protect  them  from  rust,  if  scratched  or  chipped,  the 
zinc  plating  is  designed  to  react  and  eliminate  surface 

rust.  And  Cavalier  is  the  lowest- 
priced  car  in  America  with  standard 
ABS.  In  fact,  Cavalier  includes  a  whole  lot  of 
standard  features  you  won't  find  on  these  major  com- 
petitors. 


CAVALIER 
VL 

ESCORT  CIVIC 
LX  DX 

ANTI-LOCK 
BRAKES  (ABS) 

STD 

N/A  N/A 

AUTOMATIC 
DOOR  LOCKS 

STD 

N/A  N/A 

STANDARD  ENGINE 
HORSEPOWER 

2.2  Liter 

110  HP 

1.9  Liter      1.5  Liter 

88  HP      102  HP 

24-HOUR  ROADSIDE 
ASSISTANCE" 

STD 

N/A  N/A 

SCOTCHGARD'" 
FABRIC  PROTECTOR 

STD 

N/A  N/A 

And  it's 
priced  from 

$1400  to 

$2400  less.* 
Plus  coverage 
hy  our  3 -year/ 
36,000-mile 
Bumper  to 
Bumper  Plus 
\X^arranty, 

with  no  deductible .+ 

Chevy  Cavalier  is  hacked  hy  the  higgest  fleet  sales 
and  service  organization  in  tke  husiness.  Call  Fleet  Operations  for  details 

at  1-800-248-2897. 

'Base  M.S.R.P.  including  dealer  prep.  Tax,  license,  destination  charge  and  optional  equipment  additional.  Levels  of  equipment  will  vary 
tSee  your  dealer  for  terms  of  this  limited  warranty.  "See  your  dealer  for  details  of  this  program.  Chevrolet,  the  Chevrolet  Emhlem  ana 
Cavalier  are  registered  trademarks  and  Chevy  is  a  trademark  of  the  GM  Corp.  ©1993  GM  Corp.  All  Rights  Re  served.  Buckle  up,  America! 


GM 


Chevrolet. The  Heartbeat  Of  Am 


erica. 


JUST  HOW  EXPENSIVE 
RE  YOUR  PHOTOCOPIES? 


1 


Ver&ived  C&t 


Scale  Back  Costs  By  20%  Or  More 
With  An  Equitrac  Automated  Copier 
Management  System. 

Sure,  the  costs  of  owning  and  operating  photo- 
copiers may  not  seem  like  much  on  the  surface. 
But  lurking  just  around  the  bottom  line  are  hidden 
expenditures  like  paper,  supplies,  lease  &  mainte- 
nance agreements,  depreciation  and  office  space. 
Which,  when  added  together,  can  take  a  big  bite 
out  of  both  your  budget  and  profits. 

Now,  however,  you  can  bite  back  with  an 
Equitrac  Automated  Copier  Management  System. 
By  electronically  monitoring  photocopier  usage,  an 
Equitrac  System  will  dramatically  reduce  your  cost 
per  copy.  Slash  waste.  Allocate  copier  expenses. 
And  provide  reports  for  asset  evaluation. 

Hooked?  Call  us  toll-free  at  1-800-327-  0183 
today  for  the  whole  story. 


EQUITRHC 

Turning  Office  Expenses  Into  Business  Savings 


Equitrac  Corp.  836  Ponce  de  Leon  Blvd. 
Coral  Gables,  FL  33134  Fax:  (305)  442-0687 


©1093  EQUITRAC  CORP. 


network  64  hours  of  tree  reruns,  ira 
eluding  NBA  basketball,  Dr.  Seuss  anq 
Walter  Cronkite  documentaries.  Ir 
exchange  CBS  got  airtime  for  Ameri 
can  commercials  dubbed  in  Mandarir 
(Oct.  21,  1985).  CBS  sold  the  time  tc 
multinationals,  aiming  to  reach  deci- 
sion makers  in  the  government. 

Then  came  Tiananmen  Square. 
"Obviously,  the  political  problems  in 
1989  had  a  real  dampening  effect  on 
advertisers'  commitment  to  China,'] 
says  James  Warner,  president  of  <  BS 
Enterprises.  "It's  only  over  the  las! 
year  or  so  that  it  has  reawakened." 


Warner  Bros.'  Knots  Landing 

How  advertisers  can  reach  400  million 

Chinese  for  under  $10,000  per  spot. 


Splinter-casting  of  a  sort  is  going 
on  in  China.  Consumer  products 
companies  are  turning  to  China's  in-J 
creasinglv  autonomous  regional  net-! 
works  to  target  messages  to  the  areas 
w  here  their  distribution  networks  are 
the  most  developed.  To  service  these] 
advertisers,  CBS  is  cutting  barter  deals 
that  give  the  regional  webs  free  pro- 
gramming in  exchange  for  ad  time. 

Michael  Jay  Solomon,  president  of' 
Warner  Bros.  International  Televi- 
sion, set  up  a  barter  advertising  net- 
work in  China  in  1988.  He  savs  30- 
second  spots  that  originally  sold  for 
S700  per  province  now  fetch  as  much 
as  $2,400  from  advertisers  in  the' 
U.S.,  Europe,  Japan  and  Korea.  Audi- 
ence reach?  Adv  ertisers  airing  spots  in  j 
the  four  provinces  Solomon  covers 
during  prime  time  reach  an  average  of 
400  million  viewers. 

Solomon  says  his  Hong  Kong- 
Leased  operation  b>roke  even  after  two 
years.  "My  business  is  growing  each 
year  by  about  30%,"  he  says.  "I  be- 
lieve  that  will  go  up  to  40%  and 
50%."  m 
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tter  Ways  Of  JwhmtFor  Better  Ways  Of  Working 


mpetition  is  fierce.  Times  have  changed.  And,  your  employees  need  better 
[  and  education  to  keep  up.  Better  ways  of  working.  Better  ways  of  competing. 

We  can  help  you  train  for  change.  We're  ITC,  leaders  in  the  world 
of  interactive  multimedia  training.  Our  innovative  approach  to  training 
helps  you  solve  the  workplace  challenges  we  all  encounter  today: 
literacy,  productivity,  and  quality.  Our  extensive  library  of  Activ® 
tive  multimedia  courseware  cuts  training  costs,  and  lets  your  employees  learn 
'  own  pace,  based  on  their  individual  abilities.  Your  employees  will  learn 
)etter,  and  retain  more. 

id  out  how  interactive  multimedia  training  can  make  a  difference  in  your 
ly.  Call  1-800-638-3757  or  send  in  the  coupon. 


YES!  Send  Me  A  Free  Copy  Of 
"Interactive  Multimedia  In  Training 
And  Education." 

Name  

Title  


Company . 
Address  _ 

City  

State/Zip . 
Phone  ( _ 


Mail  To:  Industrial  Training  Corporation 
13515  Dulles  Technology  Drive 


.  i  in  oomi  out 


HJKBtb  INrUnMtn 


EDITED  BY  THOMAS  JAFFE 


Meriwether  returns 

John  Meriwether,  45,  was  ousted  as 
vice  chairman  of  Salomon  Brothers  in 
August  1991  in  the  wake  of  the  em- 
barrassing Treasury  auction  scandal. 
Now  Meriwether  is  said  to  be  trying 
to  raise  at  least  $2  billion  by  the 
beginning  of  1994  for  a  new  money 
management  firm.  Eric  Rosenfeld,  a 
top  bond  trader  and  Meriwether  pro- 
tege, quit  Solly  in  January  to  join  him. 

One  investor  rumored  to  be  inter- 
ested is  Australian  publishing  bil- 
lionaire Kerry  Packer,  who  has  lately 
been  liquidating  and  publicly  float- 
ing some  of  his  assets  and  is  flush 
with  cash.  "I  know  that  John  wants 
S 1 00  million  to  get  in,"  says  another 
potential  investor,  "but  I  don't 
think  he'll  turn  away  someone  with 
$50  million." 

-JODY  BRENNAN 


Garth's  back 

Garth  Drabinsky  hopes  investors 
won't  hold  his  record  against  him.  In 
December  1989,  when  Drabinsky 
was  booted  out  as  chairman  of  one- 
time highflier  Cineplex  Odeon,  the 
Toronto-based  movie  theater  chain 
was  losing  up  to  S5  million  a  month; 
Cineplex  stock  had  slumped  from 
over  16  to  under  7. 

Now  Drabinsky  is  returning  to  the 
public  trough.  On  Mar.  19  he  filed  a 
registration  statement  in  Canada  to 
take  public  his  newest  venture,  SI 03 
million  ( 1992  revenues)  Live  Enter- 
tainment of  Canada.  The  outfit  is 
made  up  of  Cineplex's  live  entertain- 
ment division,  for  which  Drabinsky 
paid  S75  million  when  he  left  Cine- 
plex. It  owns  Toronto's  Pantages 
Theatre,  and  holds  the  Canadian 


Garth  Drabinsky 
Going  live. 


rights  to  hit  musical  Phantom  of  the 
Opera.  Drabinsky's  upcoming  shows 
include  Kiss  of  the  Spider  Woman, 
soon  to  open  on  Broadway,  and  a  big- 
budget  revival  of  Show  Boat. 

According  to  the  preliminary  pro- 
spectus, the  $30  million  Drabinsky 
hopes  to  raise  will  go  to  pay  down 
some  of  Live's  bank  debt,  to  reim- 
burse Drabinsky  and  a  partner  for  the 
money  they've  invested  in  the  compa- 
ny, and  for  working  capital.  The  pro- 
spectus also  forecasts  1993  income  of 
$7.6  million,  on  revenues  of  $120 
million.  But  forecasting  theatrical 
ticket  sales  is  hardly  a  science.  The 
actual  figures  could  be  higher — or 
much  lower.  Buyers  beware.  (Dra- 
binsky had  no  comment  on  the 
deal.)  -Lisa  Gubernick 

Cash  capital 

Miami  has  been  the  nation's  money 
laundering  capital  since  1984,  when 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  began 
keeping  such  statistics.  No  longer. 
Now  Los  Angeles  is  number  one. 

According  to  Money  Laundering 
Alert,  a  Miami  newsletter,  in  1992  the 
cash  surplus  in  the  Los  Angeles  Feder- 
al Reserve  district  almost  doubled,  to 
$8.1  billion.  The  Miami  district's  cash 
surplus,  meanwhile,  declined  slightly, 
to  $5.4  billion.  Cash  surpluses  indi- 
cate an  abundance  of  cash  circulating 
in  an  area,  and  are  used  by  some  law 
enforcement  agencies  as  a  proxy  for 
money  laundering  operations. 

What's  behind  Los  Angeles'  rise? 
Charles  Intriago,  the  former  Miami 
federal  prosecutor  who  publishes  the 
newsletter,  says  it's  an  influx  of  money 
from  Asia  and,  in  particular,  Hong 
Kong — itself  one  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing money  laundering  centers. 

"We  feel  very  happy  that  we've 
been  able  to  chase  the  money  laun- 
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derers  out  of  Miami,"  says  Carlos 
Arboleya,  vice  chairman  of  Barnen 
Bank  of  South  Florida  and  chairman 
of  the  Greater  Miami  Chamber  oil 
Commerce.  To  the  money  launder- 
ers,  he  says:  "Good  riddance,  anqi 
good  luck." 

-Seth  Lt'BOVfl 


The  X-Men 

Ronald  Perelman's  $224  million 
(sales)  Marvel  Entertainment  Group, 
best  known  for  its  Marvel  comic 
books  such  as  Spiderman  and  The 
Hulk,  is  moving  deeper  into  the  ttff 
business.  It  recently  invested  $7  mil- 1 
lion,  cash,  and  agreed  to  lend  $30 
million,  for  46%  of  the  $65  million 
(estimated  revenues)  Toy  Biz  Inc.,  ai 
private  New  York-based  toymakcr. 

Perelman  has  brought  in  top  toy 
designer  Avi  Arad  to  help  Toy  Biz.  In 
exchange  for  his  services,  Arad  will  get 
10%  of  Toy  Biz,  options  to  purchase 
another  10%  of  the  company,  and  1 
million  shares  of  Marvel  at  a  price  of 
$19.95.  (Marvel's  recent  Big  Board 
price:  24%.) 

Arad's  mission:  to  try  to  turn  some 
colorful  Marvel  superheroes  known  as 
the  X-Men  into  the  next  Teenage 


One  of 

Marvel's  X-Men 
Move  over, 
turtles. 
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WHAT'S  THE  DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN  A  BROTHER 
ACS  INTELUFAX  WITH 
THERMA  PLUS  PAPER 

AND  A  PLAIN  PAPER  FAX? 


iitant  Ninja  Turtles.  The  X-Men 
iks  include  Wolverine,  an  ex-espio- 
ge  agent  with  razor-sharp  claws, 
d  Gambit,  a  Cajun  who  can  throw 
plosive  playing  cards.  They  already 
ve  their  own  hit  Saturday  morning 
toon  series  on  the  Fox  Network,  as 
11  as  a  popular  arcade  game  and 
leogame  versions  made  for  both 
ntendo  and  Sega. 

Toy  Biz  puts  out  a  line  of  licensed 
Men  action  figures,  which  are 
long  this  year's  hottest  toys.  Previ- 
sly,  Marvel  just  collected  a  licens- 
;  fee  from  Toy  Biz  on  the  X-Men. 
>w  it  will  share  in  whatever  profits 
id  can  generate. 

-Christopher  Chiang 

atch  those  pearls 

•RE'S  a  sad  tale  from  the  state  of 
ishington.  In  1984  a  "male"  soft- 
re  engineer  at  Boeing  Co.  was  di- 
losed  as  a  transsexual,  following 
ne  professional  counseling.  Soon 
:r,  Jane  Doe  (as  he/she  is  referred 

in  court  documents)  changed 
/her  name  and  began  electrolysis 
i  hormone  treatments, 
ro  qualify  for  a  sex-change  opera- 
n,  Doe  had  to  dress  and  behave  as  a 
man  for  a  year.  Boeing  agreed  to 
;p  Doe  on  the  payroll.  But  Boeing's 
•sonnel  department  staffers  re- 
ested  that  Doe  use  the  men's  rest- 
)m  until  after  the  operation,  and 
it  Doe  not  dress  in  an  overly  femi- 
le  way.  The  department  agreed  to 
»uses,  sweaters,  slacks,  flat  shoes, 
on  stockings,  earrings,  lipstick, 
indation  and  clear  nail  polish — 
ictically  anything  except  dresses, 
its  and  frilly  blouses. 
Sut  Doe  stretched  the  dress  code 
i  allegedly  used  the  women's  rest- 
mi.  One  day  he/she  showed  up 
aring  a  strand  of  pink  pearls, 
eing  decided  this  was  "excessive  - 
'  feminine  and  fired  Doe. 
So  Doe  went  to  court.  He/she 
ight  damages  under  Washington 
ite's  Law  Against  Discrimination, 
iming  that  being  transsexual  is  a 
idicap.  A  trial  judge  ruled  in  favor 

Boeing,  but  an  appellate  judge 
ersed  the  decision  in  favor  of  Doe. 
March  the  Washington  State  Su- 
:me  Court  fully  exonerated 
eing.  Case  closed — but  think  of 
:  cost.  -Elizabeth  Comte 
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THE  BROTHER 

ACS  INTEUJFAX  SERIES 
WITH  THERMA  PLUS  PAPER 
GIVES  ALL  THE  BENEFITS 
OF  A  PLAIN  PAPER  FAX 
WITHOUT  THE  EXPENSE 

■  Feels  and  looks  like  plain  paper 
b  No  annoying  curling 

&  Easy  to  write  on  with  pen  or  highlighter 

■  Long  tiling  life 

s  No  fading  problems 


Brother  ACS  Intellifax  models 
also  feature  an  auto  feeder 
and  cutter,  smoothing, 
enhanced  image  resolution, 
super  coverpage,  multiple 
resolution  transmission, 
gray  scale...and  much  more. 


EVERY 


IntelliFAX 

INCLUDES 

Therma 

pLUSpAPER 


FREE 

90-DAY 
ON-SITE 
WARRANTY 
SERVICE 

ANYWHERE 
IN  THE  CONTINENTAL 
UNITED  STATES 


AVAILABLE  AT: 

SILO  •  SERVICE  MERCHANDISE 
BIZMART  •  BEST  PRODUCTS  •  J  &  R  MUSIC  WORLD 

And  Other  Fine  Retailers 


We're  at  your  side. 

brother 

BROTHER  INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION  •  200  Cottontail  Lane,  Somerset,  NJ  08875-6714 


Add  Power  to 
Your  Portfolio 

Since  1946,  utility  stock  dividends 
have  grown  faster  than  the  rate  of 
inflation,  making  them  popular 
with  conservative  investors. 
A  new  opportunity  for  income  and 
long-term  growth.  Introducing 
Ben  ham  Utilities  Income  Fund,  the 
first  no-load  utilities  fund  to  offer 
monthly  dividends. 
No  commissions.  Like  all  Benham 
funds,  our  new  utilities  income  fund 
is  true  no-load  —  you  pay  no  sales 
commissions  or  12b~l  fees.  And  our 
management  fees  and  expenses  of 
0.75%  are  significantly  lower  than 
the  1 .28%  average  for  all  utility 
funds.  (Source:  Morningstar,  Inc.) 

Call  1-800-472-3389  ext.  88 

□  The  Benham  Group6 

Managing  over  $W  billion  in  no-load  mutual  funds 
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Smart 
people  buy 

Low-Load  Life. 

People  who  know  value  and  rely 
on  facts,  choose  life  insurance  from 
the  Amerttas  Low-Load  Series. 

*  NO  Sales  Loads 

•  NO  Surrender  Charges 

*  Full  Cost  Disclosure 

•  Direct-to-Consumer  Service 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  U.S.News, 
Barron's  and  others  say  it's  important 
to  know  about  Low-Load  Universal 
Life  from  Ameritas  Life,  a  1 05-year- 
old,  top-rated  mutual  company.  Call 
today  for  your  free  personal  proposal. 

1-800-552-3553 

VERITAS 

A  direct-to-consumer  service 
of  Ameritas  Life  Insurance  Corp. 

NY,  ME,  DC  F 30426 


What  defections.5 

Sir:  Forbes  ASAP  to  the  contrary 
("The  great  patent  plague,"  Mar. 
29),  the  law  firm  of  Fish  &  Neave  has 
not  been  "wrecked  by  partner  defec- 
tions. "  Since  the  firm  was  founded  in 
1878,  no  partner  has  "defected."  At 
the  turn  of  the  century  one  of  our 
founders,  Frederick  Fish,  left  tempo- 
rarily to  'become  president  of  AT&  i , 
but  he  returned  to  the  firm  when  his 
term  there  was  finished. 

As  a  leading  firm  specializing  in 
intellectual  property  law,  we  have 
doubled  in  size  since  the  mid-1980s 
to  120  lawyers.  Among  the  litigations 
referred  to  in  the  article,  Fish  &  Neave 
represented  Polaroid  against  Kodak 
and  represents  Cyrix  against  Intel. 
-Lars  I.  Kulleseid 
Managing  Partner 
Fish  &  Neave 
New  York,  NT. 

We  deeply  regret  the  error.-Eu. 

Family  handbook 

Sir:  Re  "The  age  of  digital  capital- 
ism" (Mar.  29).  After  practicing  law 
in  the  field  of  derivative  products  for 
the  past  13  years,  I  now  have  an  easy 
to  understand  description  of  the  de- 
rivatives industry  which  I  intend  to 
distribute  to  various  members  of  my 
family  so  that  they  will  better  under- 
stand what  I  have  been  doing  for  a 
living  over  these  past  years. 
-Paul  M.  Gottlieb 
New  York,  N  Y. 

Unstandard  deviation 

Sir:  Re  your  statement  that  "'more 
people  means  more  prosperity  in  a 
free-market  democracy"  (Fact  and 
Comment,  Mar.  29).  You  assume  a 
great  deviation  from  the  existing 
growth  pattern. 
-Dan  A.  Sutch 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Carp  harp 

Sir:  That  is  not  a  "fake  carp"  John 
Shea  is  holding  ("Indoor  outdoors- 
man,"  Mar.  29).  And  he's  not  wear- 
ing a  "flannel  jacket,"  either.  It  is  an 
outdoor  classic.  Calling  such  a  gar- 
ment "a  flannel  jacket"  is  a  lot  like 
calling  Abraham  Lincoln  "a  politi- 


cian." Your  writer  apparently  needs 
little  contact  with  the  outdoors, 
suggest  you  release  him  to  the  tende 
mercies  of  Coyote  Jack. 
-Don  B  leg  en 
Spring  Valley,  Wis. 


Spiegel's  John  Shea 
Authentic  jacket,  fake  fish. 


Sir:  A  fake  carp,  my  a—! 
That  carp's  a  bass! 
-Bruce  W.  Fox 
Tyler,  Tex. 

Bull 

Sir:  Re  "Why  buy  the  cow?"  (Mar. 
29).  Your  article  incorrectly  implies  a 
long-term  trend,  when  in  reality  the 
current  relation  of  home  prices  to 
inflation  is  always  common  in  the  first 
year  after  a  recession. 
-David  E.  Green 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Sir:  The  most  important  benefit  of 
home  ownership  today  is  living  in  it, 
in  the  town  and  neighborhood  you 
want.  With  that  come  the  risks  of 
home  ow  nership. 
-George  Arias 
Agoura  Hills,  Calif. 

What  warranty.5 

Sir:  In  pointing  out  the  limitations  of 
state  guaranty  association  coverage, 
"Fall  guy"  (Mar.  29)  implies  that 
Mutual  Benefit's  pension  clients  not 
covered  by  their  state  associations  are 
left  unprotected.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Plan  for  MBL 
(which  is  now  before  the  Superior 
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ourt  in  New  Jersey),  a  group  of  life 
surance  companies  headed  by  Pru- 
mtial  Insurance  and  Metropolitan 
ife  will  provide  a  guarantee  of  100% 
r  principal,  as  well  as  a  minimum 
terest  rate  through  1994. 
/ictor  H.  Palmieri 
deputy  Rehabilitator  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer 
lutual  Benefit  Life 
Tewark,  N.J. 

es,  but  there's  no  warranty  that  the 
idustry  will  pass  the  hat  next  time  a 
ige  insurance  company  fails. -Ed. 

lis-education 

R:  Re  Thomas  SowelPs  Inside 
merican  Education.  I  recently  be- 
tn  volunteering  at  an  after-school 
omework  Club  at  an  elementary 
hool  in  a  Washington,  D.C.  neigh- 
)rhood.  Some  student  composi- 
3ns  had  been  posted  on  a  bulletin 
>ard.  On  one  of  the  papers,  the 
acher  had  underlined  some  mis- 
elled  words  with  the  notation 
/•lease  correct  all  mis-spelt  [sic] 
3rds." 

AY  W.  FREEDMAN 

Washington,  D.C. 
ough  competitor 

R:  Although  there  is  still  room  in  the 
arketplace  for  other  software  ven- 
res,  many  of  the  areas  that  Micro- 
ft  is  not  in  today  are  either  a  matter 
'  time  or  a  business  decision  on  its 
ut  to  avoid  certain  markets  ("Com- 
:ting  against  Mr.  Big,"  Mar.  29). 
ny  concern  interested  in  competing 
ith  Microsoft  must  think  long  and 
ird  before  bringing  investment  capi- 
1  to  the  table. 
Arnold  Bonk 
lirfield,  Conn. 

foble's  efforts 

R:  With  all  due  respect  to  Stanley 
ault,  Rubbermaid  was  180  degrees 
om  being  "a  faltering  little  compa- 
f  when  he  took  over  as  chief  execu- 
te officer  ("Okay,  call  me  a  preda- 
ir,"  Feb.  15).  [It]  achieved  genuine 
eatness  under  the  leadership  of 
onald  Noble. 

Victor  Gelb 

\oreland  Hills,  Ohio 


BREITLING 

1884 

Instruments  for  Professionals 


OLD  NAVITIMER  II 
Development  of  the  flyers'  chronograph 
launched  in  1952:  it  is  now  water-resistant  to 

30  meters.  Its  slide  rule,  a  real  computer 
allowing  flight  preparation,  also  enables  the 
conversion  of  currencies,  miles  to  km,  etc. 
Great  legibility,  during  both  night  and  day. 

Selfwinding  mechanical  movement. 
With  leather  strap  or  Pilot  metal  bracelet. 


AUTHORIZED  BREITLING  AGENT: 


40  Summer  St.     Burlington  Mall 
Boston,  MA  02110     Burlington,  MA  01803 
(61 7)  426-8500     (61 7)  272-5400 
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Vith  all  thy  getting  get  understanding" 

Pact  and  Comment 

y  Malcolm  S.  Forbes  Jr.,  Editor-in-Chief 


LONG-TERM  INTEREST  RATES 


ESPITE  THE  recent  blip  up,  they  will  go  down  again. 
If  the  Clinton  Administration  forswears  bashing  the 
deral  Reserve,  we'll  see  a  6%  Treasury  bond  by  year's  end. 
The  central  bank  is  still  paying  attention  to  commodity 
ices,  particularly  gold,  which  is  the  most  sensitive  infla- 
>n  barometer  of  all. 

The  American  economy  is  generating  a  rising  tide  of 
pital.  Corporate  cash  flows  have  never  been  so  flush. 
:ars  of  cost-cutting  have  made  American  manufacturers 


the  world's  most  efficient.  Investors  are  also  liquid.  Mu- 
tual funds  are  rolling  in  new  money.  Individual  cash  flows 
are  improving  as  interest  rates  fall  and  people  refinance 
home  mortgages.  As  companies  pay  down  debt,  the 
supply  of  nongovernment,  long-term  bonds  will  shrink. 

The  price  of  money  would  fall  further,  faster,  but  for 
proposed  tax  increases  to  "fight  the  deficit"  and  pay  for 
health  care  reform.  This  will  hurt  the  economy,  which 
will  increase  pressure  on  the  Federal  Reserve  to  inflate. 


THERE'S  A  BETTER  WAY 


Wrestling  Health-Care  Costs  to  the  Mat 

A  California  Agency's  Efforts  Are  Forcing  More  Competition 


FEW  months  ago  the  California  Public  Employees' 
;tirement  System  (Calpers)  boasted  that  1993-1994 
alth  care  insurance  premiums  for  its  900,000  members 
:nt  up  hardly  at  all.  The  system  used  its  buying  power 
uscle  to  get  good  prices  from  medical  providers.  Cal- 
rs'  coup  is  being  tout- 
as  a  successful  exam- 
:  of  what  may  be  the 
nterpiece  of  Mrs. 
inton's  health  care  re- 
rms:  "managed  com- 
tition."  Employers 

d  other  consumers  would  be  herded  into  large  purchas- 
g  networks,  which  would  then  bid  out  their  business  to 
surance  companies  or  other  health  care  plan  vendors. 
What  is  so  utterly  disheartening  in  all  the  discussions 
t  financing  health  care  is  that  there  is  a  simpler,  less 
ireaucratic  approach:  Let  individuals  regulate  this  mar- 
t  the  way  they  do  most  of  the  rest  of  the  economy.  Why 
z  we  fixated  on  socialist  or  semisocialist  solutions? 
The  most  effective  reform  would 
:  a  change  in  the  tax  code — let 
dividuals    purchase    their  own 
:alth  insurance  with  pretax  dollars, 
ght  now  companies  pay  premiums 
th  pretax  income,  but  individuals 
ive  to  pay  with  aftertax  income, 
/en  the  self-employed  have  been 
ile  to  deduct  only  25%  of  their 
emium  payments. 
This  is  truly  arse- backwards.  With 
iimple  tax  change,  100  million  indi- 
duals  would  police  the  health  care 


-The  New  York  Times 


Hillary's  health  committees  may  sign  off  on 
reforms  that  would  make  the  system  i Her. 


market  in  lieu  of  overwhelmed  employers,  insurance 
companies  and  government  bureaucrats. 

Most  people  would  choose  policies  with  a  big  deduct- 
ible, which  would  cut  their  premiums  dramatically. 
The  current  system  of  employer-paid  insurance  makes 

people  oblivious  to 
price.  It  smothers  the 
system  with  paperwork, 
guarantees  inefficiencies 
and  encourages  overuse. 

A  few  hundred  people 
here  at  Forbes  maga- 
zine achieved  the  same  results  in  containing  health  care 
costs  as  did  Calpers'  900,000.  How?  We  rewarded  those 
who  stayed  healthy  and  who  didn't  file  medical  claims. 
Last  year  we  offered  to  pay  individuals  the  difference 
between  $500  and  their  medical  claims  and  then  double 
that  amount.  Thus,  if  someone  submitted  no  claims  to 
our  insurer,  he  or  she  would  receive  $1,000  ($500  x  2). 
Suddenly,  everybody  became  very  cost-conscious,  while 
knowing  they  had  coverage  for  major 
illnesses  or  accidents. 

We  now  have  the  final  results  for 
1992.  Major  Medical  and  dental 
claims  fell  by  over  30%.  There  was  a 
dramatic  cutback  in  paperwork  from 
our  account.  The  money  we  saved  on 
insurance  payments  covered  the  bo- 
nuses for  1992. 

Free- market,  individual-oriented 
principles  will  work  in  health  care  as 
they  do  in  other  markets,  such  as 
food,  housing  and  transportation. 
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MAKING  MEDICAL  CARE  AFFORDABLE 


In  addition  to  allowing  individuals  to  pay  for  health 
insurance  with  pretax  income,  we  should  permit  people- 
to  establish  medical  versions  of  IRAs.* 

Consumers  could  make  tax-deductible  contributions 
to  these  medical  savings  accounts  and  tap  those  funds  to 
pay  routine  expenses.  They  could  also  let  the  assets  build 
up  to  enhance  their  pensions  or  to  supplement  Medicare 
coverage  when  they  retire.  Such  IRAs  would  be  particu- 
*For  further  information,  contact  the  National  Center  for  Policy  Analysis,  Dallas,  Tex 


larly  handy  if  the  owner  became  unemployed. 

With  medical  IRAs,  tens  of  millions  of  Americans 
would  buy  insurance  with  big  deductibles  and  use  the 
premium  savings  those  deductibles  would  give  them  tq 
fund  the  IRAs.  Thanks  to  the  miracle  of  tax-free  com- 
pounding,- most  people  would  find  that  in  a  few  years 
their  medical  savings  accounts  would  have  enough  assets 
to  pay  bills  not  covered  by  their  insurance  policies. 
;  Golden  Rule  Insurance  Co.,  Lawrenceville,  III. 


WE  SHOULD  STOP  PENALIZING 


people  who  save  for  retirement.  Last  year  Congress  zapped 
those  who  change  jobs  or  who  become  unemployed  by 
imposing  a  20%  withholding  on  money  withdrawn  from 
tax-deferred  retirement  plans  such  as  401(k)s.  No  provi- 
sion was  made  for  hardship  cases.  To  avoid  the  tax,  a 
person  has  to  shift  money  directly  into  a  new  pension  or 
individual  retirement  account.  The  law  seems  designed  to 
hit  lower-level  workers  who  won't  have  access  to  the 
sophisticated  advice  necessary  to  avoid  this  trap. 


This  provision  is  part  of  a  pattern  to  punish  savers 
Washington  already  imposes  a  15%  penalty  tax  if  your 
retirement  plan  pays  more  than  S 1 50,000  a  year.  The 
same  penalty  also  applies  to  lump  sums  of  more  thani 
S750,00().  And  Congress  is  ready  to  substantially  increase) 
the  tax  burden  via  changes  in  the  Social  Security  levy  on 
retired  couples  earning  more  than  $32,000  per  annum. 

Yet  beltway  politicos  still  have  the  chutzpah  to  preach 
that  we  must  save  more. 


STUDENTS?  WHO  CARES  ABOUT  THEM? 


California's  deepening  economic  crisis  has  crimped 
budgets  for  its  once  vaunted  State  University  system. 
Ideally,  in  a  financial  crunch,  education  officials  would 
lop  off  administrative  fat,  concentrating  resources  on 
undergraduate  teaching.  They  might  even  require  profes- 
sors to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  more  a  week  teaching. 
Think  again.  Despite  token  gestures,  university  bureau- 
crats are  making  students  suffer  the  brunt  of  the  crunch. 
Many  students  are  discovering  that  it  will  take  them 


five  years  or  more  to  graduate  instead  of  four  because  of 
the  less-funding-created  difficulty  in  taking  necessary 
courses  for  graduation.  It's  the  old  Washington  Monu- 
ment Syndrome — don't  reduce  staff;  shut  the  facility  and 
let  the  screams  pressure  pols  to  restore  the  money.  Bu- 
reaucrats protect  their  own  interests  before  the  public's. 

And  yet  we  have  a  new  Administration  that  fervently 
believes  government  is  more  public-spirited,  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  people  than  is  the  private  sector. 


ONE  WAY  TO 

South  Carolina's  dynamic  governor,  Car- 
roll Campbell  Jr.,  is  enacting  an  idea  that 
ought  to  be  implemented  nationwide.  His  is 
the  first  state  that  will  have  statewide  distribu- 
tion of  food  stamps  through  debit  cards. 

Debit  cards  will  save  significant  sums.  No 
more  printing  and  distributing  stamps  to 
households;  no  more  stealing  of  stamps  in  the 
mail.  Would-be  cheaters  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  use  stamps  to  illicitly  buy  nonfood  goods 


MODERNIZE  THE  GOVERNMENT 


Campbell:  Up-to-date. 


and  services,  as  is  often  done  now.  A  source  of 
underground  activity  will  be  eliminated. 

More  positive,  individuals  can  use  cards 
instead  of  counting  out  food  stamps.  No  one 
need  know  someone's  down  on  his  luck. 

A  handful  of  states  such  as  Maryland, 
Ohio  and  Iowa  are  increasingly  using  the 
cards  for  various  welfare  programs.  This  is  a 
high-tech  bandwagon  all  governors  should 
promptly  get  on. 


TERRIBLY  TOUGH  TRANSITION  AHEAD 


The  Tyranny  of  History:  The  Roots  of  China's 
Crisis — by  W.J.F.  Jenner  (Viking  Penguin,  $25).  A 
sobering,  pessimistic  assessment  of  China's  chances 
of  successfully  converting  to  a  liberal  democracy. 

Several  millennia  ago  the  empire  developed 
into  a  powerful,  centralized  bureaucratic  state. 
Chinese  are  no  more  homogenous  linguistically 
or  culturally  than  are  Europeans,  but  China 
achieved  the  unity  Europe  never  did.  And  it  has 
paid  a  fearful  price.  No  independent  institutions 
posing  a  counterweight  to  the  government  ever 
took  root,  as  did  the  nobility,  the  church  and 
eventually  a  vibrant  merchant  class  in  Europe. 
Nor  did  a  Western-style  legal  system,  essential 
for  sustained  economic  growth,  develop. 


Europe's  fragmentation  actually  made  the  continent 
fertile  ground  for  innovation.  Despite  impressive  inven- 
tions, China's  ability  to  grow  was  stilled  by  an  all- 
powerful  bureaucracy.  It's  no  coincidence  that  the  most 
economically  successful  Chinese  popula- 
tions— those  of  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Tai- 
wan— are  free  of  Beijing.  The  coastal  provinces 
are  booming  today  because  the  center  is  in  one 
of  its  occasional  periods  of  w  eakness. 
Excerpt:  Apart  from  Japan  all  the  East  Asian 
countries  that  have  prospered  in  recent  decades 
were  colonies  either  of  Britain  or  of  Japan  for 
generations  before  the  Second  World  War. 
Excerpt:  In  China  power  does  not  speak — 
it  writes.  H 
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"Who's  going 
to  make  sure 
trie  trees 
will  be  kere 
tomorrow?" 

"Not  an  easy  question. 
But  that's  what  my  son 
ashed  the  other  day. 
He's  thinking  ahout  it. 

Just  lihe  everybody. 
He  wants  to  know  if  the 
trees  will  still  he 
around  when  he  grows 
up.  Well,  working  for 
Georgia-Pacific  lihe  I  do, 
I  can  tell  him  we're 
doing  our  part.  Planting 
new  trees  hy  the 
millions.  Setting  aside 
land.  Making  sure 
the  forests  will  always  he 
here.  For  everybody. 
Of  course,  1  can't  speak 
for  other  companies 
out  there.  But  I 
know  we're  doing 
what's  right. 

Steve  Delfs 
Forester 

Georgia  Ffecific  ^ 


TRIP  TO  THE  IN-LAWS. 


THREE  CITIES. 


FIVE  HIGHWAYS. 


TWO  COUNTIES. 


FOUR  TOLLS. 


ONE  STATE  LINE. 


ZERO  COMPLAINTS. 


©1993  Lexus,  A  Division  Of  Toyota  Motor  Sales.  L.S.A..  Inc.  Lexus  reminds  you  to  n  ear  seat  belts  and  obex  all  speed  laws.  For  more  in  formation,  t  all  8()0~344-CS'i0i)  (80(^344-4730/.  Shoun  tttlh  optional  t 


The  New  GS  300  Performance  Sedan.  220-HP  IN-LINE  SIX;  DUAL  AIRBAG  SRS;"  MULTI-ADJUSTABLE  POWER  FRONT 


THE   NEXT  LEXUS:  Introducing  The  GS300. 


PORTABLE  PLUS  CELLULAR  PHONE;  AND-BELYING  ITS  SPIRIT-FOUR  DOORS. 


The  Relentless  Pursuit  Of  Perfection, 


Other  Comments 


Foreshadowing.5 

During  the  long  weeks  of  negotia- 
rions  at  the  White  House  over  the 
Clinton  economic  plan,  officials 
spent  so  many  hours  poring  over  the 
budget  numbers  that  they  maxed  out 
one  of  their  own:  the  coffee  budget. 
Now,  as  Clinton's  workaholics  pre- 
pare for  another  long  seige  over 
health  care  reforms,  they  are  being 
obliged  to  operate  under  the  BYOC 
budget  rule:  Bring  your  own  coffee. 
-Charles  Fenyvesi, 
U.S. News  &  World  Report 

Finding  Common  Ground 

Since  August  1991,  America  has 
moved  at  a  dangerously  slow  pace, 
giving  Russians  who  want  to  retard 
reform  an  opportunity  to  blame  us 
for  our  empty  promises. 

To  play  a  more  constructive  role, 
we  need  to  see  America's  relationship 
with  Russia  beyond  tomorrow's 
headlines  and  with  emphasis  on  im- 
proving the  lives  of  American  and 
Russian  citizens. 

With  the  defeat  of  Communism, 
there  is  no  ideological  conflict  be- 
tween our  nations.  We  should  make  it 
absolutely  clear  that  we  support  both 
Russian  and  our  own  values.  Russian 
history  and  culture  [should  be  given] 
the  respect  they  deserve.  It  was  the 
expansionist  Communist  system,  not 


Russian  culture,  that  we  opposed. 

America's  values  and  interests  are 
served  by  helping  Russia  become  a 
democracy  with  a  market-oriented 
economy  that  raises  its  living  stan- 
dards, with  a  smaller  defense  estab- 
lishment, with  a  firm  commitment  to 
guarantee  individual  human  rights 
and  with  the  acceptance  of  free-flow- 
ing capital,  trade  and  ideas. 
-Senator  Bill  Bradley  (D-N.J.), 
New  York  Times 

Choose  Again 

Because  of  possible  contamination, 
Beatrice  Cheese  Co.  of  Waukesha, 
Wisconsin,  recalled  28,000  packs  of  a 
product  called  Healthy  Choice. 
-The  Progressive 

Rx  for  Disaster 

President  Clinton's  economic  plan 
is  addressed,  he  says,  not  to  one  defi- 
cit but  to  three:  the  budget,  invest- 
ment and  social  deficits. 

Clinton  is  right  to  say  all  three 
deficits  must  be  faced.  But  he  is 
wrong — dangerously  wrong — to  do 
so  in  a  way  that  worsens  a  fourth 
deficit:  people's  trust  in  their  leaders. 
If  his  diagnosis  of  the  nation's  needs 
is  accurate,  his  prescription  falls  far 
short  of  a  remedy.  His  plan  just 
doesn't  achieve  its  advertised  goals. 

Leon  Panetta,  director  of  the  Office 


of  Management  and  Budget,  know 
these  games  for  what  they  are.  Tha 
may  explain  why  he  looks  so  uncoml 
fortable  defending  such  artifices. 

Clinton  is  likely  to  get  a  budget 
economic  package  passed  this  year 
Passing  one  that  just  pretends  to  ft 
the  deficit  is  no  fix  at  all.  It  simp] 
moves  the  day  of  reckoning  closer  to 
the  next  presidential  election.  George 
Bush  is  the  living  evidence  of  th( 
danger  of  following  that  course. 
-David  S.  Broder, 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group 

Because  all — and  I  underline 
the  word  all — taxes  have  a  re- 
pressive effect  on  economic  ac- 
tivity, that  means  they  are  cost- 
ly to  the  economy  to  impose. 
-Alan  Greenspan, 
Federal  Reserve  chairman,  be  ton 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee 

Dung  Deal 

Some  marry  for  love,  others  for  mon- 
ey. Since  1987,  some  200  Dutch  pig 
farmers  have  wed  for  dung,  according 
to  a  Dutch  farmers'  union.  Holland 
limits  the  amount  of  fertilizer  f  armers 
may  stock,  fearing  huge  stores  will 
leach  into  the  water  table.  Ambitious 
swineherds  have  two  loopholes:  mar- 
ry a  pig  farmer's  child  and  get  manure 
rights  as  a  dowry;  or  get  one's  be- 
trothed to  open  a  farm  and  buy  dung 
rights  before  you  wed.  For  the  second 
way,  it's  best  to  wait  a  bit  to  wed  so 
no  one  sniffs  out  your  skuldungery. 
-Gregory  Cerio,  Newsweek 

Yield 

The  weather  was  miserable,  traffic 
bumper-to-bumper,  and  expressions 
of  drivers  dour  as  we  headed  into 
Kansas  City.  But  the  gleaming  Mer- 
cedes in  the  next  lane  was  driven  by  a 
gorgeous  blonde  displaying  a  daz- 
zling, self-satisfied  smile. 

The  car's  personalized  license  plate 
read:  "Was  His." 
-"Jab's  Gab," 
Benton  County  (Mo.)  Enterprise^ 
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FREE  Special  Report 

The  4  Most  Costly  Estate  Planning  Mistakes 

Made  By  Those  Worth  $3  Million  to  $250  Million 

Tragically,  you  may  be  making  two 
or  three  or  these  mistakes  costing 
you  millions  of  dollars. 


1  hat's  why  Barry  Kaye  has  prepared  a  FREE  Special  Report: 
12  Wealth  Preservation  Strategies,  that  he'd  like  to  send  you.  This 
exclusive  report  reveals  easy  steps  you  can  take — right  now — to 
legally  avoid  each  mistake  and  reduce  your  estate  tax  cost  up  to  90%* 


Barry  Kaye,  America's  #1 
expert  on  estate  tax  cost 
discounts. .  author oi 
Save  A  Fortune  On  Your 
Estate  Taxes  . . .  and 
founder  and  chairman  of 
Wealth  Creation 
Centers5"— America 's 
Foremost  Estate  Tax 
Cost  Discount  Specialists. 


#  ~l  Losing  50%  or  mor 
Si  worth  to  estate  tax 


of  your  estate's  net 
osts. 


Death  and  estate  taxes  are  in;",  stable.  FACT:  Uncle 
Sam  is  due  the  money  ow<  11     .  •  >ur  estate  upon  your 
death.  Nobody  —  not  your  attorney,  your  financial 
planner  or  your  accountant  —  <  an  change  that.  But  the 
big  question  is:  WHO  will  pay  your  estate  taxes? 

Without  proper  estate  planning,  your  heirs  will  be 
100%  responsible  for  paying  these  taxes.  Over  a 
$3,000,000  estate,  they'll  pay  55%  in  estate  taxes. 

But  in  your  FREE  Special  Report,  12  Wealth  Preserva- 
tion Strategies,  Barry  Kaye  reveals  a  proven,  no-risk 
concept-based  on  current  assumptions — he  calls  The 
Wealth  Transfer  SystemSM.  Using  this  concept,  you  can 
legally  reduce  your  estate  tax  costs  by  up  to  90%  and  pass 
on  nearly  two  times  more  money  to  your  heirs  —  income 
and  estate  tax  FREE! 

#  G%    Failing  to  leverage  your  IRA,  Keogh  or 
A    pension  to  protect  your  estate. 

In  your  FREE  Special  Report,  12  Wealth  Preservation 
Strategies,  you'll  discover  proven  strategies  Barry 
Kaye  uses  to  help  his  clients  multiply  their  retirement 
accounts  and  legally  transfer  10-20  times  more  money 
to  their  heirs. 


Believing  your  municipal  bonds  are 
completely  tax  free.  (They're  not). 


In  your  FREE  Special  Report,  22  Wealth  Preservation 
Strategies,  Barry  Kaye  explains  exciting  new  municipal 
bond  alternatives  that  can  effectively  guarantee  thatyour 
muni  bond  money  will  become  income  AND  ESTATE 
TAX  FREE. 


# 


Thinking  liquidity  will  protect  you  from 
the  devastation  of  estate  taxes. 


In  your  FREE  Special  Report,  22  Wealth  Preservation 
Strategies,  Barry  Kaye  will  explain  why  liquidity  will 
give  you  a  false  sense  of  security.  He'll  show  you  how  to 
turn  your  liquidity  into  protection  for  your  family  and 
multiplied  wealth  for  your  heirs. 


What's  more,  you'll  discover  how  to  avoid  other 
mistakes  like  giving  your  favorite  charity  only  a  fraction 
of  what  you  could  give  them  and  solely  depending  on  a 
"general"  insurance  agent,  CPA,  attorney  or  financial 
planner  for  estate  planning.  Now,  you  can  discover  the 
same  strategies  used  by  some  of  America's  wealthiest 
families  in  a  FREE  Special  Report  by  Barry  Kaye,  22 
Wealth  Preservation  Strategies. 

To  receive  your  FREE  Special  Report .  .  . 


CaU  Toll  Free  1-800-662-5433 

Monday-Friday,  8:30-5:30  PST 
•  For  your  FREE,  No-Obligation  copy  of  the 


Special  Report:  12  Wealth  Preservation 
Strategies  By  Barry  Kaye 

For  a  FREE,  No-Obligation,  confidential 
proposal  on  saving  a  fortune  in  estate  taxes. 
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Wealth 

Preservation 

Strategies 


Available  in  fine 
bookstores  everywhere 

"Much  useful  advice  from  a  man  who 
has  so  much  useful  advice  to  give." 
—  Malcolm  S.  Forbes,  Jr. 
President  &  Editor-in-Chief, 
Forbes  Magazine 


ION  VOIR 
KST\TK 

Itaxes 


Wealth  Creation  Centerssm 

America's  Foremost  Estate  Tax  Cost  Discount  Specialists 

Barry  Kaye  Associates 


Call,  fax  or  write: 
1901  Avenue  of  the  Stars,  Suite  500 
Los  Angeles,  California  90067 
1-800-662-5433  •  310-277-9400  •  FAX:  310-282-0775 

©1992  Wealth  Creation  Centers 

*  Discounted  tax  costs  based  on  current  assumptions,  other  requirements 
and  a  last-to-die  life  insurance  policy  or  an  individual  policy. 


CAVEAT:  This  is  only  effective  if  you  are  over  age  60,  worth  over  $3  million,  have  excess  funds,  and  can  qualify . 


X 


Big  Bertha  at  Pebble  Beach 

Driver  Brands  used  by  all  Amateurs  in  the  AT&T  Pebble  Beach  Pro -Am  Tournament" 

February  4-7, 1993 


Total  Number 
of  Drivers  used: 
182 

(Amateurs  Only) 


Several  of  our  competitors  have  been  running  ads  compar- 
ing their  new  drivers  with  Big  Bertha®. 
Anybody  can  rig  a  robot. 

But  we  don't  sell  Big  Bertha  to  robots,  and  no  robot 
made  can  experience  the  feel,  good  looks  and  confidence 
inspired  by  Big  Bertha  -  The  World's  Friendliest  Driver™. 

The  chart  above  shows  that  Big  Bertha  was  the  preferred 
driver  among  amateurs  at  golf's  preeminent  Pro-Am  -  the 
AT&T  at  Pebble  Beach. 

And  it's  one  more  reason  Big  Bertha  is  the  best  selling 
driver  in  the  world. 


*  Of  these,  62  were  Big 
Bertha*  Drivers,  and  1  was  an 
S2H2*  Driver  by  Callaway. 

*  *  Source:  Darrell  Survey  Company. 
This  is  not  an  endorsement  by  Darrell, 
which  is  a  survey  and  reporting  company  only. 


GOLF 

YOU  CANT  ARGUE  WITH  PHYSICS® 

2285  Rutherford  Road,  Carlsbad,  CA  92008 

(800)  228-2767 

In  California,  call  (619)  931-1771 
In  Canada,  call  (604)  598-4114 

Call  us.  We'll  tell  you  who  carries 
Callaway  golf  clubs  in  your  area. 


Commentary 

i  events  at  home  and  abroad 


I  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Publisher 
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iREE  OF  THE  so-called  frontline  states  bordering  or  near 
uth  Africa  present  interesting  contrasts  in  development 
d  prospects  for  investors. 

Zambia  has  had  perhaps  the  most  drastic  change  of  all .  I  n 
:tober  1991  Kenneth  Kaunda,  who  had  been  in  power 
ice  Zambia  won  independence  in  1964,  was  defeated  by 
overwhelming  margin  in  the  first  open  election  inatleast 
o  decades.  The  new  president,  Frederick  Chiluba,  a 
igtime  trade  union  leader,  is  determined  to  turn  his 
untry  around  after  more  than  25  years  of  corrupt, 
thoritarian  leadership  combined  with  socialist  disasters. 
:  showed  that  determination  recently  by  severing  rela- 
ms  with  Iran  and  Iraq  and  taking  strong  measures  to 
,mp  out  a  rebellion  he  said  was  inspired  by  them. 
It  was  most  refreshing  to  talk  with  President  Chiluba. 
le  recent  meeting  Forbes  Vice  Chairman  Christopher 
irbes  and  I  had  with  him  sounded  very  much  like  a 
ninaron  the  virtues  of  the  free -market  system  conducted 
a  solidly  conservative  Republican.  Privatization  of  some 
0  state-owned  companies,  including  the  very  large 
imbia  Consolidated  Copper  Mines,  Ltd.,  has  begun,  and 
Dgrams  to  reduce  inflation  and  government  employ- 
ing as  well  as  to  cut  spending,  are  all  under  way.  Most 
portant,  the  new  president  and  his  government  are  fully 
'are  of  the  need  for  additional  foreign  capital  as  well  as  for 
ief  from  the  huge  debt  left  them  by  their  predecessors. 
There  have  been  many  other  problems,  not  entirely  the 
ilt  of  the  Kaunda  government.  A  severe  drought — the 
)rst  in  recorded  history — cost  Zambia  some  70%  of  its 
al  maize  crop  and  also  reduced  energy  supplies,  causing 
oductibn  to  fall.  Furthermore,  there  was  an  approxi- 
ite  10%  decline  in  the  per  capita  GDP  last  year,  and  the 
ice  of  copper  fell  sharply,  w  hile  the  price  of  food  rose. 
The  new  government  knows  foreign  capital  is  needed 
d  that  the  only  way  it  can  be  attracted  is  by  maintaining 
economically  stable  business  climate  permitting  profits 
be  made  and  repatriated.  Privatization,  run  privately 
d  not  by  the  government,  is  proceeding.  Zambia  knows 
at  it  is  competing  for  foreign  capital  with  a  number  of 
her  countries  newly  embarked  on  the  path  of  freedom, 
is  therefore  anxious  to  point  out  that,  as  well  as  being  a 
mocracy,  Zambia  has  abundant  natural  resources  and 
M  inflation,  while  still  far  too  high,  has  been  reduced 
om  400%  to  80%). 

When  asked  w  hat  principle  will  be  most  important  for 


Zambia's  new  constitution,  President  Chiluba  replied, 
"Entrenching  the  rights  of  the  individual.1''  The  Zambian 
people  chose  freedom  by  an  80%  margin  in  their  first 
really  free  election,  and  they  will  not  lightly  give  it  up. 

Botswana  is  a  stable  democracy,  with  civil  rights  and 
freedoms  respected.  Foreign  investors  are  told  that  the 
possibility  of  civil  disorder  is  remote  and  that  prospects  are 
good  for  the  continuance  of  a  stable  economic  environ- 
ment. The  law  mandates  harsh  penalties  for  unlawful  drug 
dealing,  and  the  crime  rate  is  comparatively  low. 

Botswana  is  one  of  the  countries  that  recognize  the 
importance  of  continued  good  relations  and  increased 
trade  with  South  Africa,  with  which  free-trade  arrange- 
ments have  been  established  through  the  Southern  Africa 
Customs  Union. 

President  Ketumile  Masire  came  to  New  York  last  fall 
with  a  single  message:  "'Invest  in  Botswana.11  Since  1966, 
when  independence  was  obtained,  Botswana  has  reported 
an  average  annual  GDP  growth  of  13%  and  an  expansion 
of  infrastructure  and  social  services.  Botswana  is  making  a 
particular  effort  to  increase  up-market  tourism.  This  poli- 
cy favors  high-cost,  low-volume  tourism,  which  Botswa- 
na emphasizes  to  potential  builders  of  expensive  hotels, 
safari  packages,  etc.  Botswana  also  holds  $3.5  billion  in 
foreign  reserves,  the  highest  amount  of  any  non-petro- 
leum-producing country  in  the  world. 

Namibia  finally  achieved  independence  in  1990. 
There  is  continued  high  unemployment,  and,  while  the 
crime  rate  is  much  less  severe  than  in  many  cither  African 
nations,  there  are  signs  that  it  is  increasing,  along  with 
unemployment  and  other  difficult  economic  conditions. 

Namibia's  new  Foreign  Investment  Act  has  done  much 
to  add  to  an  economic  climate  that  can  attract  outside 
investment.  The  country1s  president.  Dr.  Sam  Nujoma, 
points  out  that  the  opportunities  for  investment  are 
substantial  in  agricultural  production,  general  manufac- 
turing, mining  and  oil  exploration,  fisheries  and  tourism. 
In  1991  the  GDP  grew  at  a  rate  of  5.1%. 

Namibia,  with  Fmglish  as  its  official  language,  seems  far 
more  advanced  than  any  of  its  newly  emerging  neighbors. 
Alter  his  successful  1991  Namibian  tour,  Vice  President 
Dan  Quayle  concluded  that  Namibia  is  a  developing 
democracy  that  is  in  every  sense  a  "showcase.11  The 
people  still  talk  of  his  visit  as  one  of  the  high  points  of 
their  current  history. 
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the 

ne  thing 

worse 

than  dying 

is 

outliving 
your 
money. 


It  may  well  be  your  worst  fear. 

Far  more  frightening  to  us,  however,  is 
/v  few  people  are  being  told  what  the 
jre  has  in  store  and  how  to  plan  for  it. 

Our  purpose  in  bringing  to  you  the 
owing  information  isn't  to  scare  you, 

merely  to  help  prepare  you. 
'oh 're  probabl y  going  to  live  a  lot 
longer  than  you  think. 

Not  so  long  ago,  if  you  were  lucky 
>ugh  to  live  to  retirement  age, 
i'd  have  very  little  time  left  to 
rry  about  providing  for  it. 

Today,  if  you  reach  the  age  of 

and  you  almost  certainly  will, 

odds  are  that  you'll  live  until 
i're  77  years  old.  And,  while  the 
dian  life  span  is  constantly 
reasing,  the  median  retirement 

is  constantly  decreasing. 

Most  people  now  retire  at  a  little 
r  60,  leaving  them  with  17  non- 
rking  years  to  provide  for.  Of 
irse,  you  could  live  a  lot  longer. 

To  have  your  birthday 
lounced  on  NBC's  "Today 
>w,"  it  would  help  to  be  105; 
re  are  just  too  many  people 
?brating  their  100th  birthday 
nention  them  all. 

ocial  Security  will  only  pay 

for  a  small  fraction 
of  your  retirement  needs. 

Despite  all  the  dire  predictions, 
believe  Social  Security  will  be 

und  to  help  you  in  some  form. 
But,  you  can't  let  it  give  you  a 

e  sense  of  security;  the  current 

ximum  benefit  is  just  $1,088  per 

nth. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
re  a  company  pension  plan,  this 
i  help  too,  although  on  average, 
'ill  only  account  for  another  1 6% 
'our  needs. 

There's  one  other  nasty  number  that 
I  factor  into  everybody's  future:  the  rate 
nflation.  For  the  period  1967-  1990,  the 
rage  rate  of  inflation  was  6.3%,  which 
indled  the  purchasing  power  of  $30,000 
d  uninvested  to  just  $7,500. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  other 
;nomena  to  consider  that  could  prove 
)e  a  drain  on  your  finances. 

For  example,  in  the  future  it  won't  be 
unusual  for  your  retired  parents  to  still 
alive  when  you  retire. 

And  if,  like  a  lot  of  other  people,  you 
i  children  late  in  life,  you  could  be 


paying  for  college  at  the  time  people  used 
to  save  the  most  for  their  retirement. 
It's  not  just  how  much  you  save,  it's 
how  much  money  your  savings  earn. 

If  you've  read  this  far,  it  should  be 
painfully  obvious  that  you  don't  need  us 
oranyotherfinancial  institution  to  simply 
tell  you  to  save  for  your  future. 

The  return  for  investing  wisely  can  be 
a  much  richer  retirement. 


A  few  percentage  points  may  not  seem 
like  much  in  the  short  term,  but,  as  we've 
already  established,  you're  in  this  for  the 
long  term. 

$50,000  returning  8%  instead  of  a 
paltry  4%  would  yield  $  1 24,000  more  over 
20  years. 

Take  advantage  of  a  tax-deferred  plan 
by  not  only  reinvesting  the  interest,  but 
also  the  untaxed  interest,  and  you'll  see  an 
even  bigger  return.  (The  government  taxes 
you  enough,  don't  they?) 

A  $2,000  annual  contribution  to  an 
IRA  earning  8%  will  add  up  to  $98,846 
over  20  years.  In  a  taxable  account  it  will 


only  accumulate  $73,743* 

And  what  many  people  think  of  as  the 
riskiest  investment  may  be  your  safest  bet 
of  all:  the  stock  market. 

Over  the  last  65  years,  the  Standard  & 
Poor's  500  produced  an  average  annual 
total  return  of  10.4%. 

If  it  continues  to  perform  in  the  same 
way,  $50,000  invested  with  only  average 
success  would  be  worth  $361,702  in  20 
years,  assuming  reinvestment  of  divi- 
dends. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  building  your  principal  is 
designing  a  balanced  portfolio.  This 
could,  for  instance,  include  cash,  bonds, 
moderate  and  aggressive  growth 
equities,  tangible  assets  and  inter- 
national investments.  And  your 
greatest  asset  will  be  a  financial 
advisor  you  can  trust. 
Your  golden  years 
can  be  truly  golden. 

At  Prudential  Securities  we  don't 
think  you  should  spend  your 
ater  life  counting  loose  change. 
Your  objective  should  be  to 
enjoy  retirement,  not  simply 
survive  it.  As  such,  financial  planning 
is  too  important  to  be  done  by  "clip- 
ping a  coupon"  or  left  to  amateurs. 

To  this  end,  we  have  Prudential 
Securities  Branch  Offices  throughout 
the  country.  And  if  you  make  an 
appointment  with  a  Prudential 
Securities  Financial  Advisor,  he  or  she 
will  take  as  long  as  it  takes  to  get  a 
thorough  understanding  of  your 
total  financial  picture. 

Only  then  can  we  tailor  a  finan- 
cial strategy  that  fits  your  personal 
needs,  aspirations  and  security. 

And  you  don't  have  to  bring  your 
checkbook:  this  service  is  free.  (It 
always  has  been.) 

For  a  free  brochure  that  explains  "Why 
Prudential  Securities"  or  to  meet  with  one 
of  our  Financial  Advisors,  please  call  1-800- 
654-5454,  ext.  1311. 

We  also  have  offices  in  every  major 
financial  center  around  the  world,  if  they 
can  be  of  any  help  to  you. 

Someone  said  something  recently  that 
we  think  is  worth  remembering. 

A  famous  actor's  parting  advice  to  the 
world  was,  "Live everyday." 

We'd  like  to  add,  "And  plan  to  afford 
to  live  every  day  to  the  fullest." 


Prudential  Securities  (fe 


ABLE  ACCOUNT  VALUE  IS  BASED  ON  A  31%  TAX  BRACKET   SOURCE.  PS1  RETIREMENT  AND  FINANCIAL  CONSULTING  DIVISION.  PAST  PERFORMANCE  IS  NOT  A  GUARANTEE  OF  FUTURE  RESULTS 

©1992  PRUDENTIAL  SECURITIES  INCORPORATED.  MEMBER  SIPC 
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Show  this  page  to 

your  family  and  friends, 
You  could  save 

a  life.  I 

Many  people  with  angina— 
a  symptom  of  serious  heart  disease—  | 
are  unaware  of  its  implications. 

Most  of  the  5  million  Americans  w  ho  experience  chest  pains  have 
angina,  and  wisely  seek  medical  treatment.  Some,  though,  avoid  it, 
because  (a)  "It's  not  worth  bothering  about1''  or(b)  "It  goes  awav 
by  itself." 

The  truth  is  that  most  of  these  people  ignore  the  svmptoms 
because  they  don't  w  ant  to  hear  their  doctors  tell  them  that  they 
may  have  a  serious  heart  disease. 

Do  you  know  someone  like  this?  Show  him  or  her  this  message; 
it  could  make  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 

Angina  is  often  felt  as  pain,  like  a  sharp  squeezing  in  the  chest.  In  some 
people,  this  pain  is  quite  intense,  while  in  others  it  is  a  dull  sensation 
similar  to  indigestion  or  heartburn.  This  pain  can  occur: 

•  During  or  after  vigorous  activity 

•  While  you're  lving  in  bed 

•  After  a  meal 

•  When  you're  under  emotional  stress 

•  In  response  to  cold  temperatures 

Another  characteristic  of  angina  is  that  the  pain  often  comes  at 
about  the  same  time  each  day. 

If  you  have  any  of  these  symptoms,  remember:  physicians  have  the 
means  to  manage  vour  angina  effectively.  And  not  onlv  have 
treatments  of  angina  become  increasingly  reliable— they're  also 
increasingly  simple. 

But  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  these  improved  treatments,  vou 
have  to  take  the  first  step:  to  your  doctor's  office. 

For  reprints  of  this  message,  write  to:  Pharmaceuticals  Group,  Pfizer  Inc,  Save  A  Life,  P.O.  Box  3S52A,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York,  NTW163. 
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The  Fed's  inflation  fears 


Could  it  be  that  the  Federal  Reserve  might 
raise  the  federal  funds  rate  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  because  of  concerns  that  inflation  is 
threatening  to  reaccelerate?  Such  a  move  w  ould, 
of  course,  cause  the  most  tremendous  row 
with  the  Clinton  Administration  and  with  Con- 
gress— the  latter  is  already  threatening  to  curb 
the  Fed's  independence.  The  bond  and  stock 
markets  would  fall  out  of  bed. 

One  theory  going  around  the  Fed  these 
days  is  that  it  might  be  better  to  send  an  anti- 
inflationary  message  now  by  imposing,  say,  a 
50-basis-point  increase  in  the  federal  funds  rate 
(today  it  is  just  over  3%),  rather  than  wait  until 
it's  too  late,  as  the  Fed  usually  does. 

Several  warning  signs  are  being  watched  at 
the  Fed.  What's  called  the  core  rate  of  consumer 
prices  (it  excludes  food  and  energy)  ticked  up 
to  0.5%  a  month  (implying  inflation  at  an  annual 
rate  of  6%)  in  January  and  February.  Com- 
modity prices  have  also  been  rising,  albeit  from  a 
low  base.  Average  hourly  earnings  have  also 
ticked  upward  at  the  equivalent  of  an  annual  rate 

Soak  the  lower  middle  class! 

Whatever  they  might  do  to  the  economy, 
the  Clinton  tax  proposals  will  not  soak  the  rich, 
says  Professor  James  D.  Gwartney  of  Florida 
State  University.  In  fact,  the  share  of  income 
taxes  paid  by  the  1%  with  the  highest  taxable 
incomes  will  fall,  he  says. 

As  tax  rates  were  lowered  during  the  Rea- 
gan period,  wealthy  people  began  to  unwind  tax 
shelters  and  realized  more  capital  gains  from 
booming  stock  and  real  estate  markets.  It  is  the 
best-off  people,  remember,  who  can  most  eas- 


of  over  4%,  up  from  2.8%  in  1992.  This  is, 
however,  a  volatile  index  and,  because  of  rising 
productivity,  labor  costs  per  unit  of  output  are 
not  rising. 

Top  Fed  people  fret  that  policies  coming 
from  the  Clinton  forces  will  push  up  costs,  in- 
cluding pro-labor  policies  expected  to  in- 
crease the  likelihood  of  strikes  and  so  lead  to 
higher  wage  costs  and  a  higher  minimum 
wage.  Increased  regulation  will  add  to  costs,  and 
then  to  come  are  many  proposed  tax  increases, 
notably  the  energy  tax,  plus  the  Administra- 
tion's dirty  little  secret — a  second  round  of 
substantial  tax  increases  to  pay  for  medical  "'re- 
form." These  mandated  costs  become  perni- 
cious when  they  feed  into  government  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  on  Social  Security,  govern- 
ment pensions,  civil  service  pay  and  the  like. 

It's  too  early  to  say  whether  the  recent 
warning  signs  on  inflation  will  become  a  trend. 
But  if  such  an  uptick  does  seem  likely,  it  would 
be  prudent  to  expect  the  Fed  to  act  on  rates.  And 
this  time  around,  sooner  rather  than  later. 


he  rich  are  paying  less 

;rcent  of  tax  burden 


Top  10  percent 

of  taxpayers 

Top  1  percent 

of  taxpayers 

,.„  , 

The  steady  rise 
in  the  share  of 
income  taxes 
paid  by  the  best-off 
ended  in  1988, 
mostly  as  a  result 
of  higher  capital 
gains  tax  rates. 
The  proposed 
Clinton  tax 
increases  on 
top  earners  will 
cut  their  share 
further. 


'80       '82       '84       '86        '88       '90  '92* 

1991  and  1992  data  are  estimates.     Source:  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service 


ily  modify  how  and  when  they  take  their  income. 

Total  income  tax  revenue  rose  steadily  as 
the  economy  grew,  from  $250  billion  in  1980 
to  over  $475  billion  now.  As  the  chart 
shows,  the  share  of  individual  income  taxes 
paid  by  the  top  1%  (an  adjusted  gross  income 
of  $168,000  or  more  in  1990,  the  latest  de- 
tailed data  available)  rose  steadily  through 
the  early  1980s.  It  peaked  at  a  27.6%  share  in 
1988.  But  by  1990  the  share  of  income  taxes 
accounted  for  by  the  top  1%  had  dropped  back 
to  25.6%. 

The  pattern  for  the  top  10%  of  taxpayers 
(those  with  1990  adjusted  gross  incomes  above 
$60,000)  was  similar,  if  less  extreme.  The  bot- 
tom half  of  all  taxpayers  ( 1990  AGls  below 
$19,500)  paid  a  slightly  smaller  share,  drop- 
ping from  7%  in  1980  to  under  6%  in  1990. 

Gwartney,  a  noted  tax  expert,  warns  that 
the  higher  income  tax  rates  proposed  in  the 
Clinton  package  will  encourage  wealthier  tax- 
payers to  start  shielding  more  income  again,  by 
investing  in  tax-free  municipal  bonds,  say,  or 
taking  more  business  deductions,  such  as  a 
"conference"  in  Hawaii.  Their  share  of  taxes 
will,  therefore,  fall  significantly  over  the  coming 
two  or  three  years. 

And  the  less  well  off?  They,  says  Gwartney, 
will  be  hit  with  the  energy  tax,  which  will  gobble 
up  a  significant  slice  of  their  disposable  in- 
come. The  hardest  hit  will  be  taxpayers  with 
1990  agis  of  $20,000  to  $40,000.  '  B 
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The  Conference  Board's  consumer  confidence  index  fel 
9%  in  March.  "Slow  job  growth  was  mostly  to  blame,"  says 
Ken  Goldstein,  an  economist  at  the  New  York-basec 
research  organization.  Indeed,  nonfarm  payrolls  shrank  by 
22,000  jobs  in  March.  Goldstein  is  nevertheless  optimistic 
that  the  employment  picture  will  improve  by  late  spring. 
The  Conference  Board's  index  of  help  wanted  advertising 
climbed  to  a  two-year  high  of  98  in  February- 
(1967  =  100).  Goldstein  forecasts  an  average  growth  ofl 
1.5%  per  month  in  nonfarm  payrolls  beginning  in  May. 


Other  key  rates 

Source 

Status 

Prime  rate 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

6.0%  j 

Auto  sales  year  to  date  vs  1992' 

Ward's  Automotive 

1.9%  1 

Index  of  leading  indicators  Feb  vs  Jan 

Dept  of  Commerce 

0.5%  j 

Trade  balance  1 2  months  ended  Jan  1 993 

Dept  of  Commerce 

-$84b,l 

All-commodity  producer  price  indei  Feb  vs  Jan1 

Dept  of  Labor 

0.2% 

GDP  4th  quarter  vs  3rd — annualized  growth 

Dept  of  Commerce 

4.7% 

M2  (3-month  change) — annualized  growth5 

Federal  Reserve 

-1.6% 

1  U.S. -based  manufacturers,  excludes  imports,  as  of  3/31/93. 2  Wholesale  goods.  Includes  Ml 
(public  currency  and  checking  deposits)  plus  savings  accounts  and  money  market  funds. 


Index  components 


The  Forbes  Index  is  a  measure  of  U.S.  economic 
activity  composed  of  8  equally  weighted  elements:  The 
cost  of  services  relative  to  all  consumer  prices,  the  level 
of  new  orders  fo'  durable  goods  compared  with 
manufacturers'  inventories,  total  industrial  production, 
new  housing  starts,  personal  income,  new  claims  for 
unemployment  compensation,  total  retail  sales,  total 
consumer  installment  credit. 

To  measure  these  8  elements,  Forbes  monitors  10 
series  of  U.S.  government  data.  The  last  14  months' 
data  for  each  series  are  presented  below. 
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Consumer  price  indexes  (1982-84  average=100) 
all  urban  consumers.  unad|usted  (Dept  of  Labor) 


Inventories    •   New  orders 
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Manufacturers'  new  orders  and  inventories 

(Sbillions),  seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 


Industrial  production  index  (1987=100) 
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New  unemployment  claims  a.e-ags  fc  mcntl 
(thousands),  seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Labor) 


125 


100 


75 


New  housing  starts  (thousands)  privately  owned, 
unadjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 


Retail  sales  Sbi-nonsi. 

seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 
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Personal  income  ($bill>ons)  wage  and  salary 
disbursements,  seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 
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Consumer  installment  credit  (Sbillions)  total, 
seasonally  adjusted  (Federal  Reserve) 
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VT&T  started  its  800  service  in  1967 


Sprint  started  its  800  service  in  1987 


But  who  feels  confident  enoug 


When  it  comes  right  down  to  it.  only  one  company— Sprint  —  is  secure  enough  to  make  the  following  promise 
Jjl  w     If  you're  not  satisfied  with  our  800  service  after  your  first  90  daya  we'll  give  you  your  money  back.  Not  just 
your  monthly  service  charge,  but  every  penny  you've  spent  on  800  service  witli  us  for  the  last  three  months,  up  tc 
$50,000.  Guaranteed. 

It's  called  the  Sprint  Secure  Satisfaction  Guaranteer  and  it  would  be  newsworthy  enough  if  it  was  Sprint's  only 
commitment  to  its  800  customers.  But  it's  not.  Because  Sprint  adds  a  second  level  of  protection  with  a  service  restoral  guaranK 

If  you  can't  receive  calls  on  your  Sprint  800  number,  the  Sprint  Secure  Service  Guarantee*  promises  that  w  e'll  quickl} 
reroute  your  calls  to  an  established  location  of  your  choice. 


;  :   :  -        <  ■ 

offer  a  money-back  guarantee? 

 ,  :  -.  :  '.  '.  „  :  


Which  means  with  Sprint,  you  get  more  than  an  800  number.  You  get  Sprint's  quick  response  and  quality  service 
crucial  situations. The  flexibility  to  choose  your  own  rerouting  options. The  assurance  that  you'll  immediately  be  back 
business.  And  the  protection  of  not  one  but  two  Sprint  Secure*  guarantees. 

[f  you'd  like  to  benefit  from  the  quality  and  reliability  of  Sprint's  800  services,  give  us  a  call.  Meanwhile,  should  any 
lg-distance  carrier  feel  their  service  to  be  as  trustworthy  as  ours,  we  make  the  following 
lite  suggestion: 

Put  your  money  where  your  800  service  is. 
r  the  perfec  t  800  service,  guaranteed,  follow  Sprint.™  Call  1-800-827-4800. 


Sprint, 


?r  condition**  apply.  Satisfaction  Guarantee:  New  800  customers  only.  Service  Guarantee:  Monthly  service  charge  refunded  for  delays  longer  than  30  minutes, 
rademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners.  ©  1993  Sprint  C  ommunications  Company  L.H 
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Merrill  Lynch's  stunning  first-quarter  earnings  are  a  product 
of  much  more  than  the  bull  market.  As  Dan  Tully  gets  ready 
to  succeed  Bill  Schreyer,  the  U.S.'  most  powerful  investment  house 

is  hitting  on  all  cylinders. 

Merrill  at  the 
half-trillion  mark 


By  Robert  Lenzner 

The  thundering  herd  thundered 
louder  and  longer  than  the  invest- 
ment community  expected.  By  com- 
ing in  with  first- quarter  earnings  that 
should  be  substantially  greater  than 
most  security  analysts  had  been  pre- 
dicting, Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  will  have 
demonstrated  the  combined  power  of 
its  worldwide  retail  distribution  sys- 
tem together  with  its  leading  role  in 
investment  banking. 

Running  a  system  like  Merrill's — 
with  40,000  employees,  one  of  Wall 
Street's  fattest  payrolls — costs  big 
money.  But  compensating  for  this  is 
the  steady  revenue  thrown  off  by 
Merrill's  7  million  retail  brokerage 
accounts  in  510  offices.  These  ac- 
counts hold  an  awesome  $500  billion 
or  so  in  customer  assets,  and  these 
assets  can  be  counted  upon  to  earn 
0.7  to  0.8  cents  in  commissions,  man- 
agement fees  and  other  revenue  for 
every  dollar  in  the  accounts.  As  long 
as  Merrill  can  keep  that  money  rea- 
sonably happy,  it  can  count  on  annual 
revenues  of  $3.5  billion  to  $4  billion 
from  this  one  source  alone. 

Add  that  strong  base  to  Merrill's 
position  as  world  leader  in  stock  and 
bond  underwritings,  and  you  have  an 
investment  powerhouse  that  is 
unique,  since  no  other  major  firm  can 
match  the  combination.  Merrill  is 
now  raising  $1  of  even'  $5  required  by 
U.S.  corporations,  despite  legal  re- 
strictions against  selling  a  single  secu- 
rity to  its  $145  billion  Merrill  Lynch 
Asset  Management,  which  is  second 
only  to  Fidelity  as  the  biggest  mutual 
fund  group  in  the  nation. 

All  this  has  made  Merrill's  stock  a 


Merrill  Lynch  Chief  Executive  Daniel  P.  Tully 

The  biggest  bull  in  the  herd  goes  for  a  trillion. 


strong  performer,  quadrupling  in  the 
past  2V'2  years.  So  on  June  28,  when 
William  A.  Schreyer  retires  as  chair- 
man of  the  board,  he  takes  with  him 
shares  worth  some  $60  million. 

If  ever  a  chairman  deserved  well  of 
his  shareholders,  Schreyer  does.  The 
great  bull  market  in  stocks  and  in 
underwriting  was  not,  of  course,  of 
his  making.  What  he  did  accomplish 


was  to  bring — and  keep — Merrill's 
costs  under  control.  With  costs  under 
control,  the  leverage  inherent  in  the 
business  was  working  for  sharehold- 
ers. Thus,  on  a  revenue  increase  on 
about  $1  billion  last  year,  Merrill 
added  $200  million  to  net  profits 
despite  a  sharp  increase  in  its  income 
tax  rate.  If  this  year's  first  quarter 
proves  to  be  abnormally  high,  Mer- 
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1's  return  on  equity  could  exceed 
I  22%  earned  last  year. 
Schreyer  and  his  successor,  Presi- 
nt  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
iniel  P.  Tully,  have  worked  togeth- 
to  convert  Merrill  from  a  firm  hell- 
nt  for  revenues  to  one  that  carefully 
lances  the  sometimes  conflicting 
als  of  growth  and  profitability, 
ley  scrapped  more  than  100  sepa- 
:e  compensation  schemes  geared  to 
urn  on  gross  revenues.  In  their 
tee  came  new  incentives  based  on 
urn  on  equity.  With  25%  of  the 
>ck  held  by  employees,  they  had 
:ry  incentive  to  cooperate  in  hold- 
l  costs  down. 

In     planning     for  succession, 


iam  Schreyer         John  Steffens 

er  Chairman  Schreyer  retires,  who  will 


ireyer  and  Tully  went  to  great  pains 
hold  together  the  management 
im  that  created  Merrill's  current 
asperity.  They  broke  with  tradition 
not  appointing  a  single  chief  exec- 
ve  but  instead  creating  a  five-mem- 
r  office  of  the  chief  executive.  Its 
cupants  (aside  from  Tully)  include 
iny  of  the  contenders  for  the  top 
)t  four  years  hence:  John  L.  Stef- 
is,  who  has  been  responsible  for 
ilding  up  the  private  client  group; 
:rbert  M.  Allison  Jr.,  the  nimble 
ance  chief,  who  is  moving  over  to 
ad  investment  banking;  Stephen  L. 
immerman,  Merrill's  law  and  order 
:riff;  and  portly  people-person  Da- 
l  H.  Komansky,  who  is  in  charge  of 
*  debt  and  equity  markets  that  fa- 
itate  Merrill's  $40  billion  in  daily 
der  flows  in  debt  alone. 
They  also  created  a  new  office  of 
i  chairman.  Clearly  this  is  a  way  of 
:ping  happy  some  valuable  execu- 


tives who  can  no  longer  hope  for  the 
top  spot  but  whom  Tully  has  chosen 
to  roam  the  world  for  clients.  The 
members  of  the  office  include  Barry  S. 
Friedberg,  a  shrewd  deal  man;  John 
G.  Heimann,  ambassador  to  the 
globe's  central  banks;  and  Thomas  H. 
Patrick,  one  of  the  inventors  of  the 
Lyons,  a  financial  innovation  that 
struck  gold  momentarily. 

Tully,  the  61  -year-old  son  of  a  New 
York  steamfitter,  has  set  as  a  goal  a 
further  building  of  the  already  huge 
amount  of  customer  assets  under 
management.  Let  others  gamble  their 
capital  in  derivatives,  currencies,  so- 
called  risk-free  arbitrage;  Merrill  will 
concentrate  on  servicing  its  customer 


David  Komansky 
man? 


base,  not  on  speculating  for  its  own 
account.  Of  its  customers,  Tully  says 
fondly:  "We  don't  only  check  your  oil 
and  fill  your  gas  tank.  We  wipe  your 
windshield  every  time  you  stop  at  one 
of  our  stations." 

Tully  hopes  the  day  will  come  when 
dependable  revenue  from  this  cod- 
dling of  the  retail  client  will  produce 
revenues  enough  to  cover  100%  of  the 
firm's  fixed  expenses  and  semi-fixed 
expenses.  If  he  can  do  this,  every 
incremental  dollar  from  investment 
banking  or  underwriting  will  flow 
straight  into  the  pretax  income  ac- 
count. "We're  creating  tremendous 
leverage  for  shareholders." 

Even  as  Tully  prepares  to  take  the 
top  spot,  Primerica's  Sanford  Weill 
prepares  to  challenge  Merrill  for  the 
affection  of  the  individual  investor. 
With  his  takeover  of  his  old  firm, 
Shearson,  Weill  assumes  control  of 
10,500  registered  representatives  in 


under  500  offices,  compared  with 
Merrill's  12,700  in  510.  But  Smith 
Barney  Shearson,  which  comes  into 
being  in  early  July,  has  a  lot  of  repair 
work  to  do,  and  it  lacks  Merrill's 
powerhouse  swing  in  investment 
banking  and  underwriting. 

By  the  time  Weill  gets  his  firm  up  to 
speed,  Tully  expects  to  have  widened 
the  gap  between  the  front-runner  and 
the  challenger. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Merrill  can 
necessarily  keep  up  the  first  quarter's 
torrid  pace.  Everything  has  been 
working  in  its  favor.  But  Clintonom- 
ics  presents  a  lot  of  unknowns.  The 
markets  could  collapse  drastically  if 
Clinton's  combination  of  higher  taxes 
and  fiscal  stimulus  fails,  reducing  the 
amount  of  assets  under  Merrill's  man- 
agement, and  the  fees  thus  earned. 
Rising  interest  rates  could  trigger  a 
flow  of  funds  into  money  market 
funds,  where  the  fee  customers  pay  is 
only  30  basis  points,  far  less  than  in 
retail  accounts  or  in  equity  mutual 
funds.  At  the  moment,  the  asset 
weighting  of  Merrill  Lynch  customers 
is  33%  equities  (up  from  24%  eighteen 
months  ago),  45%  bonds  maturing 
after  one  year  and  19%  fixed-income 
securities  maturing  in  less  than  a  year 
(including  money  market  funds).  A 
bear  market  or  sharply  higher  interest 
rates  could  reduce  the  record  flow  of 
security  offerings. 

For  all  these  risks,  Merrill  is  well 
positioned  to  profit  from  the  growing 
pools  of  capital  in  private,  individual 
hands  as  the  baby  boom  generation 
inherits  and  prepares  for  an  old  age 
that  cannot  count  on  Social  Security 
for  a  prosperous  retirement.  Merrill's 
1.3  million  Cash  Management  Ac- 
counts have  become  an  easy  way  for 
middle-class  Americans  to  organize 
their  financial  affairs.  No  more  wres- 
tling with  separate  bank  statements, 
brokerage  reports  and  credit  card 
bills.  Now  you  can  get  a  mortgage  or 
buy  insurance  with  your  CMA. 

With  all  this  going  for  it,  Thomas 
Marsico,  Janus  Capital  senior  portfolio 
manager,  says  that  Merrill  "can  easily 
earn  more  than  $9  a  share  in  1993." 
That  would  give  the  stock  a  P/E  of  less 
than  8.  Marsico  feels  Merrill  stock  has 
little  risk,  because  he  is  convinced  that 
even  in  a  bear  market  the  assets  Merrill 
manages  would  guarantee  earnings  of 
around  $5  a  share.  ■■ 


Herbert  Allison 
be  Tally's  right-hand 
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A  tax  proposal  could  make  your  retirement  benefits  a  lot 
shakier.  Herein,  some  defensive  maneuvers. 


Promises, 
promises 


By  Carolyn  T.  Geer 


It  used  TO  be  that  supplemental  re- 
tirement plans  were  just  for  rich  exec- 
utives. Brace  yourself.  The  definition 
of  "rich"  in  the  tax  code  is  changing. 
Middle  managers  as  well  as  their 
bosses  are  going  to  have  to  do  their 
homework  on  supplemental  plans. 

Supplemental  plans  pick  up  where 
so-called  qualified  plans  leave  off.  A 
qualified  retirement  plan  qualifies  for 
favorable  tax  treatment — but  if  you're 
a  highly  paid  executive,  you  can't  get  a 
high  percentage  of  your  final  salary 
out  of  a  qualified  plan.  So  senior 
executives  often  enhance  their  quali- 
fied plans  with  supplemental  plans. 

The  tax  code  currentlv  puts  a 
$235,000  ceiling  on  the  amount  of 
annual  compensation  that  can  be  con- 
sidered in  calculating  an  employee's 
qualified  plan  benefits.  The  current 
Administration  has  proposed  slashing 
this  ceiling  to  $  1 50,000.  Bottom  line: 
Supplemental  plans  will  have  to  pro 
vide  a  much  larger  percentage  of  an 
executive's  retirement  income. 

Robert  Scharff  Jr.,  a  principal  of  the 
Todd  Organization,  a  compensation 
consulting  firm,  provides  this  exam- 
ple. Assuming  moderate  inflation-ad- 
justed salary  increases  and  indexing  of 
the  ceiling,  a  44-year-old  manager 
earning  $133,000  todav  would  re- 


ceive 14%  of  his  retirement  benefits 
from  a  supplemental  plan  under  cur- 
rent limits — but  55%  under  the  pro- 
posed new  limit. 

There  are  s<  >me  important  things  to 
know  about  supplemental  plans. 
First,  there's  no  tax  deferral.  Either 
your  employer  doesn't  get  a  tax  de- 
duction for  the  amount  it  chips  in  to 
prefund  a  plan  or  you  owe  tax  imme- 
diately on  the  amount  set  aside. 

Second,  while  qualified  plans  are 
protected  from  creditors  and  to  some 
degree  insured  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, supplemental  plans  are  neither. 
Sad  example:  Thomas  Macioce  re- 
signed from  Allied  Stores  in  1987 
after  26  years  with  the  retailer.  When 
the  company  filed  for  bankruptcy  in 
1990 — for  reasons  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  his  stewardship — he  lost 
$5.3  million  in  supplemental  retire- 
ment benefits. 

Indeed,  many  supplemental  plans 
aren't  even  funded  in  advance;  they 
consist  only  of  an  employer's  promise 
to  pay  a  certain  level  of  benefit.  If 
management  changes  hands,  retirees 
may  have  a  hard  time  collecting  on  the 
prior  management's  promises. 

What  if  a  supplemental  plan  is  set 
up  with  segregated  assets  kept  safe 
from  the  emplover's  creditors?  Then 


the  money  put  in  is  deemed  to  b 
income  to  the  employees — and  irr 
mediately  taxable,  defeating  th 
whole  point  of  a  retirement  plan. 

Worried?  Here  are  four  tactics  t< 
consider,  courtesy  of  Michael  Kcsnei 
a  compensation  specialist  in  Arthu 
Andersen's  Chicago  office,  and  Hen 
ry  Law rie  Jr.,  an  employee  benefit 
attorney  in  Chicago. 

Ask  for  a  rabbi  trust.  (So  called  artel 
a  rabbi  who  was  the  beneficiary  of  th| 
first  such  trust.)  Your  employer  sen 
aside  mone\  now  to  fund  retiremen 
benefits  later.  Drawback:  As  notedl 
trust  assets  are  prey  to  creditors. 

Ask  for  reimbursement  oflejjal  feci 
Much  like  a  mortgage  deed  that  al 
lows  the  bank  to  collect  reasonable 
attorneys'  fees  in  case  of  foreclosure 
your  employment  contract  specifiej 
that  you  can  collect  attorneys'  fees  i 
your  employer's  refusal  to  pay  bene 
fits  w  inds  up  in  court  and  you  win 
Without  that  right,  an  employer  can 
outspend  and  outlitigate  you,  which! 
is  why  shafted  employees  commonhj 
end  up  settling  for  25%  to  30%  of  thq 
benefits  they  were  promised.  With  it 
Jerry  Geist,  former  chairman  of  Public 
Service  Co.  of  New  Mexico,  got  td 
keep  most  of  his  $600,000  retirement 
package.  Legal  bills  for  all  parties 
there  totaled  $3  million. 

Buy  insurance.  An  arm  of  American 
International  Group  recently  intro- 
duced a  policy  that  reimburses  an] 
employee  for  benefits  lost  to  an  em- 
ployer's inability  to  pay.  If  the  benefitsi 
aren't  paid,  the  policy  pays  either  thel 
benefits  owed  or  the  legal  fees  needed 
to  enforce  the  employee's  rights  un-^ 
der  the  plan.  A  five-year  policy  costs 
from  1.25%  to  2.5%  of  the  desired 
amount  of  coverage,  depending  on 
the  employer's  financial  strength  and 
terms  of  the  plan.  AIG  sells  only  to 
individuals.  You  might  ask  your  cm- 
ployer  to  reimburse  you  for  the  pre- 
miums, but  you  should  treat  it  as 
taxable  income  to  decrease  the 
chances  of  making  the  retirement 
benefits  immediately  taxable.  It's  un- 
clear whether  policy  benefits  would 
be  taxable — and  whether  premiums 
are  deductible  against  those  benefits. 

Drop  supplemental  benefits  and  ask 
for  a  raise.  A  big  one,  since  your  em- 
ployer's tax  bill  will  go  down,  and  yours 
will  go  up  when  you  take  cash  in  lieu  of 
a  promise  of  retirement  pay.  ■ 
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eset  by  discounting  at  home,  the  big  cigarette  companies  face  a 
eightened  health  awareness  in  their  emerging  markets. 


Pipe  dreams 


r  Damon  Darlin 

.S. CIGARETTE  consumption  is  de- 
ning  at  about  3%  a  year.  Senator  Bill 
adley  (D-N.J.)  proposes  quadru- 
mg  the  cigarette  tax  to  $1  a  pack. 
>w-margin  discount  brands  are  eat- 
g  fast  into  the  dwindling  market. 
ie  party  is  over  for  the  U.S.  cigarette 
dustry,  even  on  Wall  Street,  where 
lilip  Morris  Co.  alone  lost  $13  bil- 
•n  in  market  value  almost  overnight. 
But  aren't  things  better  for  the 
bacco  companies  overseas?  Last 
ar  for,  the  third  consecutive  year, 
lilip  Morris'  overseas  tobacco  sales 
ceeded  sales  at  home.  Brown  & 
illiamson  Tobacco,  a  unit  of  B.A.T 
dustries,  projects  the  rate  of  world- 
de  cigarette  sales  growth  at  1 .4%  a 
ar.  As  poor  countries  become  rich- 
,  their  citizens  indulge  themselves 
e  little  luxury  of  a  pack  of  smokes, 
ie  plum  is  China,  now  largely  closed 
U.S.  exports.  With  consumption  of 
7  trillion  cigarettes  a  year,  better 
an  30%  of  the  world's  consump- 
>n,  it  is  the  world's  largest  single 
irket  and  growing  nearly  4%  a  year. 
Hold  it,  though.  Things  may  begin 
sour  in  Asia,  too,  for  the  cigarette 
ikers.  Asia's  nascent  antismoking 
3vement  is  small  but  well  organized 
d  financed  in  part  by  Asian  govern- 
snts'  money.  Antismoking  activists 
n  claim  a  few  victories:  a  sharp  tax 
:rease  in  Hong  Kong,  for  example, 
d  sweeping  advertising  bans  in 
□st  countries.  In  Taiwan  a  tobacco 
mpany  is  limited  to  only  120  maga- 
ie  ads  a  year.  Singapore,  which 
nned  chewing  gum  last  year,  re- 
ntly  banned  all  indoor  smoking  in 
iblic  places,  and  even  point-of-sale 
vcrtising.  Thailand  followed. 
The  Asian  smoking  foes  coordinate 
eir  efforts  through  frequent  United 
ations-sponsorcd  conferences  and 
American  Cancer  Society  comput- 
database  in  Washington,  D.C.  La- 
LMits  Clivc  Turner,  former  head  of 
e  Asian  Tobacco  Council  in  Hong 


TOP:  A  Hong  Kong  tram  touts  a  local  brand 
BOTTOM:  An  anti-American 
antismoking  poster 

U.S.  cigarette  makers  face  fights  from 
Asian  makers  and  from  activists. 


Kong,  an  industry  group:  "We  have 
perhaps  the  most  virulent  and  nasty- 
edged  antitobacco  lobbies  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world." 

The  nastiness  often  takes  an  anti- 
U.S.  tone,  allied  with  local  tobacco 
monopolies.  In  South  Korea  a  smok- 
ing, skeletal  Statue  of  Liberty  is  used 
in  an  anti-import  campaign.  In  Tai- 
wan, where  the  government  makes 
Long  Life  cigarettes,  activists  call  U.S. 
efforts  to  open  the  market  to  U.S.- 
made  smokes  "a  new  Opium  War." 

In  Thailand  the  ban  on  advertising 
gives  the  advantage  to  the  established 
cigarette  monopoly;  U.S.  market 
share  is  insignificant,  while  the  Thai 
government's  monopoly  is  recording 
strong  sales  gains.  Antismoking  activ- 
ists say  they  plan  to  use  the  same 
strategy  in  xenophobic  China  if  it 
opens  to  imports. 

Meanwhile,  guess  who  is  going  af- 
ter the  same  premium-priced  market 
that  the  American  companies  covet. 
You  guessed  it.  With  cigarette  con- 
sumption flat  at  home,  Japan  Tobac- 
co Inc.,  Japan's  government-owned 
tobacco  monopoly,  is  pushing  ex- 
ports to  other  parts  of  Asia.  It  export- 
ed only  11.6  billion  cigarettes  last 
year,  compared  with  U.S.  exports  of 
206  billion  "sticks,"  but  Japanese 
exports  have  increased  almost  eight- 
fold since  1987.  In  Taiwan,  where 
Japanese-made  cigarettes  are  banned, 
jt's  Mild  Seven  brand  is  a  black- 
market  favorite;  the  brand  commands 
10%  of  the  Taiwanese  market,  versus 
7%  for  all  U.S.  imports. 

U.S.  cigarette  companies  can  still 
count  on  gains  in  Asian  and  other 
emerging  markets,  but  they  won't 
come  easy.  In  recent  years,  while  U.S. 
consumption  has  been  declining 
about  15  billion  cigarettes  a  year,  on 
average  exports  have  been  growing  by 
21  billion.  But  the  excess  of  growth 
over  shrinkage  may  not  hold  for 
long.  mm 
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After  flying  very  high,  very  fast, 
giant  aircraft  lessor  GPA  Group 
is  coming  apart  at  the  seams. 

Icarus,  melting 


By  Rita  Koselka 

Its  public  offering  was  ignomini- 
ously  withdrawn  last  June.  It  has  had 
to  cancel  billions  of  dollars  in  orders, 
and  its  cash  flow  can't  cover  its  princi- 
pal and  interest  payments. 

The  company  is  GPA  Group,  the 
giant  aircraft  lessor  that  ordered  or 
optioned  $20  billion  worth  of  aircraft 
by  1992,  putting  up  about  $1  billion 
in  deposits.  Then  airlines  dove  into 
the  red,  and  a  glut  of  aircraft  hit  the 
market.  Result:  Both  lease  rates  and 
aircraft  values  plunged. 


If  GPA  survives  it  will  be  close  to 
miraculous.  Reflecting  that,  its  unse- 
cured bonds  are  trading  at  35  cents  on 
the  dollar,  and  its  secured  bank  debt  is 
believed  by  some  traders  to  be  worth 
only  62  cents,  gpa's  privately  held 
shares  are  virtually  worthless,  having 
dropped  from  an  estimated  $30  in 
1992  to  about  $1  today. 

Unable  to  sell  its  equity  issue  last 
year,  the  Shannon,  Ireland-based 
company  is  working  on  a  deal  with 
banks  and  aircraft  manufacturers  that 


requires  new  equity  of  $200  million. 
But  the  money  has  yet  to  materialize, 
although  there  are  rumors  of  feverish 
talks  with  possible  investors. 

Meanwhile,  gpa  needs  to  pay  $220 
million  in  principal  payments  due 
bondholders  in  the  next  few  months. 
Although  gpa's  fleet  is  valued  at 
around  $7.2  billion  by  Bear,  Stearns 
analyst  Christine  Daley — against  esti- 
mated debts  of  $6.8  billion — that  fig- 
ure does  not  reflect  either  recent  de- 
clines in  aircraft  prices  or  what  would 


c 
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GPA  founder 
Tony  Ryan 
Looking  for 
four-leaf 
clovers. 


happen  in  a  distress  sale. 

In  the  proposed  restructuring,  GPA 
has  asked  its  bankers  to  put  oftprinci- 
pal  repayments  totaling  $1  billion  for 
at  least  two  years  and  has  asked  manu- 
facturers to  cancel  or  postpone  over 
half  of  its  plane  orders  until  1995. 

If  there  is  any  hope  for  GPA,  it  is  in 
part  because  the  lessor's  failure  would 
soil  a  lot  of  balance  sheets.  Some  of  its 
banks  are  also  shareholders;  and  Citi- 
bank, for  instance,  is  a  huge  aviation 
lender.  To  force  GPA  into  a  more 


drastic  restructuring  or  a  liquidate 
might  harm  the  value  of  the  bank 
aircraft  loan  portfolios. 

Unfortunately  for  all  concerned 
gpa's  restructuring  plan  is  but  a  Rant 
Aid.  Although  putting  off  the  princi 
pal  payments  to  banks  would  tak 
some  pressure  offGPA's  cash  flow,  th 
company  will  generate  less  and  le; 
cash  as  interest  payments  increasfl 
Daley  estimates,  from  $320  millid 
today  to  $460  million  in  1996. 

Lease  income  is  falling,  too.  Th 
bulk  of  CPA's  planes  were  leased  in  th 
late  1980s  for  an  average  of  five  yean 
With  planes  now  coming  off  least] 
about  45  planes  a  year  must  be  re 
leased  at  rates  that  analysts  cstimat 
are  currently  at  least  20%  lower,  gpa' 
most  recent  earnings  announcement 
(for  the  quarter  ended  June  1992 
shows  margins  falling  30%.  The  conn 
pany  claims  margins  were  affected 
only  because  a  smaller  percentage  q 
its  planes  could  be  leased. 

In  the  past  GPA  has  augmented  iti 
leasing  cash  flow  by  selling  aircraft  at ; 
profit  to  investors  who  wanted  the  taj 
breaks.  There  is  little  investor  interesi 
now,  but  if  gpa  needs  to  raise  cash,  ii 
has  to  sell  aircraft  at  distressed  pricesi 
further  reducing  its  earning  capacity. 

Without  access  to  new  capital  t<j 
buy  more  planes — and  the  capital 
markets  will  stay  dry  until  the  balance; 
sheet  is  fixed — GPA  will  end  up  effed 
tively  winding  down  the  company; 
with  an  ever  growing  loss  to  creditors! 
Jack  Hersch  of  M.J.  Whitman,  L.P.. 
which  trades  in  distressed  bank  debl 
and  securities,  estimates  that  if  the 
planned  restructuring  goes  throughj 
the  banks  will  get  only  about  55  cents 
on  the  dollar,  discounting  for  the) 
longer  payment  period. 

Hersch  would  like  to  see  gpa  and  its 
senior  creditors  force  the  unsecured 
creditors  to  exchange  their  $2  billion 
in  claims  for  equity.  "Without  those 
[junior  debt]  interest  payments,  GPA| 
would  be  able  to  ride  out  the  down- 
turn in  the  aircraft  market  without 
doing  what  is,  in  effect,  a  slow  liquida- 
tion," says  Hersch.  But  GPA  Chair- 
man Tony  Ryan  has  hesitated  to  force 
such  a  change,  concerned  that  a  bondl 
default  would  forever  close  the  capital 
markets  to  new  gpa  debt. 

Like  Icarus,  GPA  flew  too  high,  too 
fast.  A  puddle  of  wax  and  loose  feath- 
ers is  spreading  in  Shannon.  ■ 
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you  strike  a  king,  said  the  poet,  you'd  better  kill  him. 
sebler  Co.'s  chief  executive  lost  his  job 
r  ignoring  that  sage  bit  of  advice. 

Biscuit  wars 

Marcia  R.  Berss 


January  the  U.K.'s  United  Bis- 
ts  Pic.  (sales,  $5.3  billion)  asserted 
parental  prerogatives  and  fired  the 
)  man  at  its  American  subsidiary, 
?urban  Chicago-based  Keebler  Co. 
omas  Garvin's  biggest  mistake  was 
derestimating  his  enemy.  Last  year 
rvin,  who  held  the  top  spot  for  15 
irs,  launched  the  U.S.1  number  two 
akie  and  cracker  maker  on  a  price 
r.  His  aim  was  to  grab  share  from 
Lrket  leader  rjr  Nabisco,  which  was 
:n  busy  paying  down  debt  from  its 
89  leveraged  buyout, 
rhe  strategy  backfired.  With  reve- 
es  of  $1.8  billion,  more  than  half 
>m  cookies  and  crackers,  Keebler 
s  no  match,  financially  speaking, 
'  $6.7  billion  Nabisco.  The  price 
r  wounded  Nabisco  slightly  but 
lit  Keebler  a  heavy  blow.  Operat- 
5  earnings  sank  60%,  to  $45  million. 
This  was  not  Garvin's  first  misstep, 
the  mid-1980s  he  pushed  Keebler 
o  the  fiercely  competitive  market 
•  potato  chips,  pretzels  and  corn 
ips,  a  business  that  is  dominated  by 
psiCo's  huge  Frito-Lay  subsidiary, 
ebler's  sales  of  salty  snacks  are  up, 


but  only  to  $320  million,  and  it  has 
yet  to  make  a  profit  on  snacks. 

In  cookies  and  crackers  Keebler  has 
16%  market  share,  versus  Nabisco's 
41%.  Keebler's  operating  margins  run 
around  5%  to  7%,  half  Nabisco's  level. 
Garvin  tried  to  buy  market  share  by 
spending  heavily  on  trade  promotions 
and  marketing,  which  last  year  cost  an 
estimated  25  cents  of  every  sales  dol- 
lar, up  from  about  20  cents  in  the 
mid-1980s.  Nabisco  spends  about  16 
cents  of  its  sales  dollars  this  way. 

The  heavy  spending  was  meant  to 
generate  volume  to  feed  Keebler's 
costly  distribution  system.  To  com- 
pete with  Nabisco  on  freshness, 
Keebler,  like  Nabisco,  delivers  its 
goods  directly  to  grocery  stores  from 
its  plants.  Keebler  even  has  its  own 
fleet  of  vans  to  deliver  to  small  mom- 
and-pop  outlets.  Compare  this  with 
other  grocery  giants  such  as  Quaker 
Oats  and  H.J.  Heinz,  which  ship 
goods  only  to  grocers'  warehouses  or 
use  independent  distributors. 

Keebler  has  some  good  products, 
like  its  new  Sweet  Spots  (shortbread 
topped  with  fudge)  and  Club  crack- 


ers. But  they  get  only  one-third  the 
volume  of  such  Nabisco  favorites  as 
Oreos  and  Ritz  crackers,  and  this  is 
insufficient  to  justify  the  expensive 
distribution  systems. 

Keebler's  new  boss  is  Brian  Chad- 
bourne.  A  40-year-old  Briton,  he  ran 
United  Biscuits'  McVitie's  operation, 
one  of  Europe's  top-performing  bis- 
cuit brands.  Chadbourne  has  also  had 
experience  competing  against  private 
labels  in  Europe,  where  they  have  a 
larger  market  share  than  in  the  U.S.  In 
Britain,  for  example,  private-label 
brands  hold  a  25%  share. 

United  Biscuits  expects  private-la- 
bel brands  to  continue  to  grow  in  the 
U.S.  So  earlier  this  year  Keebler 
bought  suburban  Chicago's  $73  mil- 
lion (sales)  Bake-Line,  the  U.S.'  big- 
gest maker  of  private-label  cookies. 
With  a  25%  market  share,  Bake-Line 
will  add  significant  volumes  to  Kee- 
bler's distribution  network. 

United  Biscuits  Chief  Executive 
Eric  Nicoli  says  he  believes  a  10% 
operating  margin  is  achievable  for 
Keebler.  Getting  there  will  prove 
harder  than  talking  about  it.  » 
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MONEY  &  INVESTMENTS 

Bankers  are  eager  to  lend,  but  a  wise  manager  will  think 
twice  before  raising  more  money  than  he  needs. 

Beware 
of  bankers 
bearing  gifts 


BY  JOHN  RUTLEDGE 


John  Rutledge  is  an  economist 

and  chairman  of  Rutledge  &  Co.,  a  merchant 

bank  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Spring.  The  snowdrifts  and  the  credit 
crunch  are  melting  before  our  eyes. 
Banks  are  chasing  corporate  loan 
business,  and  corporate  America  is 
awash  with  funds. 

But  don't  be  lulled  into  compla- 
cency. Don't  confuse  this  transitory' 
glut  of  money  with  an  end  of  the 
worldwide  capital  shortage. 

My  first  experience  with  the  late 
unlamented  credit  crunch  happened 
in  April  1990  at  a  meeting  between 
one  of  my  corporate  clients  and  his 
bankers.  "The  Eighties  are  over,"  the 
banker  said.  "We  don't  lend  into  the 
future  anymore."  Translation:  The 
bank  had  reduced  the  company's 
working  capital  line  below  the  level  it 
needed  to  run  its  business.  However, 
the  banker  had  brought  along  his 
corporate  finance  man,  who  could 
lend  us  the  same  money  the  banker 
had  just  taken  away,  but  as  subordi- 
nated debt.  Of  course,  he  would  need 
a  much  higher  interest  rate  and  an 
equity  interest  in  the  company  to  do  it. 

On  the  street,  of  course,  this  is 


called  vigorish.  In  rent-controlled 
neighborhoods,  key  money.  Done  at 
the  point  of  a  gun  to  a  convenience 
store,  it  is  called  armed  robber)'. 

But  the  credit  crunch  is  over.  Last 
week  I  attended  another  meeting  at 
the  same  company  where  another 
banker  showed  up  with  his  corporate 
finance  man.  This  time,  however,  he 
not  only  wanted  to  renew  the  compa- 
ny's revolving  credit  facility,  he  was 
proposing  to  increase  the  credit  line 
to  take  the  company's  other  lender 
out  of  the  picture  entirely.  This  time 
the  corporate  finance  guy  wasn't 
there  as  a  loan  shark,  he  was  there  to 
offer  fee-based  services. 

These  meetings  are  beginning  to 
happen  all  over  the  country  as  banks 
are  using  their  improved  capital  posi- 
tions and  enormous  government  se- 
curity portfolios  to  finance  aggressive 
lending  campaigns.  With  the  yield 
curve  flattening  and  a  recovery  under 
way,  banks  will  do  better  from  here  on 
with  floating-rate  business  loans  than 
by  holding  Treasury  paper.  This  is 
good  news  for  the  economy  near 
term,  since  small  to  medium-size 
businesses  will  be  able  to  grow  again. 

The  bankers  aren't  the  only  ones 
thrusting  money  at  managers.  In  re- 
cent weeks,  the  public  has  been  will- 
ing— no,  eager — to  buy  any  stock  of- 
fered it.  Today's  low  interest  rates 
have  pushed  market  valuations  to  alti- 
tudes where  the  atmosphere  is  too 
thin  to  support  life  for  investors  for 
very  long.  As  soon  as  interest  rates  rise 
again,  equity  valuations  will  crumble. 

My  advice  to  business  people  is: 
Don't  be  in  too  much  of  a  hum'  to 


I 

accept  the  kindly  banker's  largesse  ( 
the  eager  investor's  money. 

Remember,  behind  today's  noi 
veau  nice  bankers  and  ravenous  bon( 
and  IPO  buyers  is  a  group  of  increa 
ingly  sophisticated  and  demandin 
institutional  shareholders  who  \vi 
still  be  with  you  when  interest  rat< 
have  returned  to  more  normal  levefi 

In  these  circumstances  it  still  make 
sense  to  raise  money  for  a  sure  thing 
like  repaying  debt  or  refinancing  it  3 
today's  cheap  rates.  But  it  is  temptilj 
fate  to  raise  large  amounts  of  addl 
tionaJ  funds  for  future  expansiq 
(words  found  in  every  IPO  prospect! 
ever  written)  or  for  simple  interest! 
rate  speculation  ( using  excess  funds  tt 
repurchase  shares  or  buy  back  bond 
later  at  a  lower  price). 

Every  new  common  share  sold  sad] 
dies  you  with  a  new  shareholder  wh| 
won't  take  it  lightly  if  he  finds  himsdj 
sitting  with  a  loss  in  a  year  or  twefl 
Pension  fund  managers  and  otheli 
stockholders  have  lately  shown— 
General  Motors,  Sears,  Roebuck 
IBM,  Westinghouse,  American  Exi 
press — that  they  are  willing  to  bria 
enormous  pressure  to  bear  on  managi 
ers  who  fail  to  produce  sufficient  rel 
turns  to  create  shareholder  value. 

Creating  shareholder  value  in  tiw 
next  few  years  isn't  going  to  be  easy 
Our  government  is  raising  taxes  anc 
doing  things  that  will  lower  investors 
aftertax  return  on  capital  by  as  mui 
as  20%,  which  will  continue  to  drive! 
investors  overseas  to  capture  the  aM 
tractive  returns  and  accommodative 
policies  offered  by  the  fast-growing 
developing  countries  of  the  Ear  Easi 
and  Latin  America. 

My  advice  to  managers:  Give  youi 
company  a  thorough  return-on-capi-l 
tal  scan,  identifying  and  improving  on 
excising  the  specific  operations  in 
your  company  that  destroy  share- 
holder value  by  generating  returns, 
below  normal  cost  of  capital  levels.  A4 
we  have  seen  in  recent  years — Good-] 
year,  General  Dynamics — companies 
that  successfully  do  so  can  be  terrific 
investments.  Easy-to-get  bank  loans 
and  cheap  equity  capital  may  look 
tempting  but  may  be  a  trap.  Even  at) 
today's  low  rates,  for  many  U.S.  com-l 
panies  the  cheapest  source  of  capital 
is  still  their  in-house  bank — extract- 
ing low- return  assets  from  their  ow  n 
balance  sheet. 
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A  suite  at  The  Fairmont  has  always 
en  considered  the  standard  of  luxury  in 
siness  travel. 

Indeed,  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  a 
cury  afforded  to  only  the  very  few.  Or,  the 
-y  Important.  Like  Presidents.  Royalty, 
d  even  the  occasional  Pope. 


enjoy 


ident  William  H.  Taft  was  one  of  many  who 
ed  a  suite  at  The  Fairmont.  Now,  so  can  you. 


on  a  complimentary  or  reduced  rate  basis. 

As  a  President's  Club  member,  you  will 
also  receive  deluxe  welcome  gifts,  as  well  as 
a  special  dining  certificate  and  complimentary 
overnight  shoeshine.  In  the  morning,  look 
forward  to  coffee  or  tea,  and  your  choice  of 
newspaper,  delivered  to  your  room. 


It  used  to  take  money,  power  and 
nfluence  to  get  a  suite  at  the  Fairmont. 

Now,  it  just  takes  a  signature. 


But  today,  you  needn't  be  registered  in 
sn  doors  at  The  Fairmont.  You  simply 
;d  to  register  in  our  President's  Club. 

Every  time  you  check  into  a  Fairmont,  1 
j  will  automatically  be  upgraded  to  a  suite, 

at  no  extra  charge. 


But  that's  not  all.  Because  if  you  belong  to 
the  American  Airlines* 
Advantage*  program,  you'll 
earn  500  miles  with  every  stay. 
President's  Club  membership  is  completely 
free.  To  enroll,  just  call  1-800-522-3437. 
No  other  hotel  makes  it  so  easy  for  guests  to 


experience  this  level  of  elegance,  comfort  and  style,   f     \  ~J 
But  then,  at  The  Fairmont,  we 


What's  more,  you'll  enjoy 
iranteed  room  availability  whenever  you  make  your  reserva- 
ns  at  least  48  hours  in  advance  — even  when  a  city  is  sold  out.       consider  a  Very  Important  Person 
well  as  access  to  our  Health  Clubs  and  Business  Centers 


and  a  guest  to  be  one  and  the  same. 


MLRICAS  GRAND  HOTELS.  SINCE  l')07 


'nil  i 

H65 


Dallas 

*I25 


Ntw  Orllans 

H19 


San  Francisco 

$165 


San  Jose/Silicon  Vai  i  ey 

$125 


ident's  Club  benefits  appl\  at  the  published  National  Corporate  rate  above,  rack  or  weekend  rates.  Rates  subject  to  a\ailabilit\ .  American  Airlines  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  AAd\antage  program  at  am  time  without  notice 

Ameruan  Airlines  and  AAdxanlage  are  registered  trademarks  of  American  Airlines,  Inc 


Oyer  since 
he  started  d 
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AST 


servers,  the  closest  Alex  has  gotten 
to  the  SEA  is  his  hottle  of 


There  are  still  a  few  of  us  for  whom  the  decision  between  an  afternoon  sailing  and  one 
spent  perfecting  a  network  server  is  not  so  clear  cut.  Perhaps  we  are  a  little  obsessed  with 
protecting  your  information.  But  look  at  the  results:  the  award-winning  AST  Manhattan" 


SMP  and  Premium  SE  Servers.  Built  into  each  of  our  servers  are 


redundancies  that  make  them  the  most  secure  place  this  side  of 
Fort  Knox  for  storing  and  processing  your  data.  While  their 
upgradability  and  open  architecture  will  deliver  outstanding  per- 
formance for  today's  —  and  future  —  computing  needs.  The  AST  Manhattan  SMP  and  Premium 
SE  network  servers.  Two  more  reasons  why  AST  has  become  a  Fortune  500  company  with  sales 
of  over  $1  billion.  And  why  you  won't  be  seeing  an  AST  regatta  anytime  soon. 

AST.  COfTlPUTGR 

The  Product  Of  Our  Obsession. 


1993  AST  Research,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  AST,  AST  logo  and  AST  Premium  are  registered  trademarks  and  Manhattan  is  a  tra 


AST  NETWORK 
SERVERS 


RELIABLE 

The  Manhattan  SMP  features  error 
correction-code  memory  and  optional 
dual  power  supplies  While  the  Premium 
SE's  ASIC  designs  reduce  components. 


Available  fault-tolerant  disk 
array  technology  using  RAID. 
You'll  also  find  SCSI  backplanes 
that  allow  hard-drive  "hot  swap" 
replacement  on  both  servers. 


SUPPORT 

Three-year  on-site  warranty  standard. 
Available  7-day,  24-hour  service 
with  2-4  hour  response  times. 


UPGRADABLE 

Depending  on  model,  you'll  get  either 

32-bit  or  64-bit  architecture,  up  to 
nine  available  EISA  expansion  slots, 
16  drive  bays,  and  32GB  of  storage. 


Up  to  six  i486~CPU  cards  with 
Intel  Pentium"  processor  provisions. 
Up  to  256KB  cache.  The  Manhattan 
SMP  also  features  fully  symmetric 
multiprocessing  for  maximum 
performance  scalability. 


OPEN 

Compatible  with  and  support  for 
SCO  UNIX,  Novell,  Banyan. 
Compatible  with  all  industry-standard 
peripherals,  including  FastSCST2. 


RESPONSIVE 

To  learn  more  about  the  LAN 
Magazine  "Product  of  the  Year" 
Manhattan  SMP  and  our  Premium 
SE  Servers,  just  call  800-876-4AST. 


SEAWORTHY 

A  32'  Finla  wood  sloop.  Built  in 

Finland  in  1956,  it  features 
teak  decks  and  a  mahogany  hull 
All  optional,  of  course. 


m 


in 


registered  trademark  and  Pentium  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation  All  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  is  doing  little  to  help 
truly  disabled  people,  but  it  is  a  hot  item  for  goldbrickers, 
the  disgruntled  and  the  plaintiff's  bar. 

Oh  my  aching  •  • . 
you  name  it 


By  David  Frum  with  Jody  Brcnnan 

OVER  hie  past  year,  all  around  the 
country,  local  newspapers  have  been 
reporting  tunny  stories  of  frivolous 
claims  under  the  Americans  with  Dis- 
abilities Act.  What  started  as  a  seem- 
ingly well-intentioned  effort  to  assist 
people  in  need  has  taken  the  predict- 
able course  of  burdening  business 
without  much  helping  the  people  it  is 
supposed  to  help. 

Last  year  a  man  named  Stephen 
Shamy  applied  as  a  transfer  student  to 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Included  in 
his  application  was  an  unusual  re- 
quest: He  asked  that  die  university 
ignore  his  D  average,  admit  him,  and 
allow  him  twice  as  much  time  as  other 
students  to  write  exams.  Why?  Be- 
cause he  had  a  learning  disability. 

When  Illinois  rejected  his  applica- 
tion, Shamy  sued,  demanding 
$500,000  for  pain  and  suffering.  His 
grounds?  That  the  university  violated 
his  rights  as  a  disabled  person. 

Can  slow  learners  now  sue  Prince- 
ton or  Harvard  or  Stanford  if  they 
refuse  to  admit  them?  The  ADA  has 
given  them,  and  virtually  anyone  with 
a  grievance,  new  permission  to  try. 

Passed  by  Congress  in  1990  and 
signed  by  George  Bush,  the  Ameri- 
cans with  Disabilities  Act  has  so  far 
done  little  for  people  in  wheelchairs, 
for  those  with  vision  or  hearing  im- 
pairments or  for  the  Hiv-positive.  But 
it  is  proving  handy  for  people  with 
grudges  and  ingenious  attorneys. 

Between  July  26  and  Dec.  31, 1992 
the  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  received  3,358 
charges  of  discrimination  against  the 
disabled.  The  pace  of  accusation  is 
quickening:  In  the  first  two  months  of 
this  year  there  have  been  2,168. 


What's  the  largest  single  identifi- 
able category  of  disability  of  ADA  com- 
plainants? Back  impairments,  cited  by 
nearly  15%  of  the  complainants.  Only 
3.5%  of  ADA  complainants  are  blind  or 
visually  impaired,  only  3.4%  are  hear- 
ing impaired  and  only  1.8%  are  HIV- 
positive.  If  your  back  hurts,  maybe 
you've  got  a  lawsuit  if  you're  fired. 

Fired?  Yes,  half  the  3,358  com- 
plaints were  brought  by  people  who 
had  been  let  go.  This  is  suspicious.  It 
suggests  that  employers  aren't  preju- 
diced when  it  comes  to  hiring  disabled 
people,  but  that  they  suddenly  turn 
into  insensitive  bullies  when  it  comes 
time  to  fire  unsatisfactory  workers. 

■  An  employee  at  a  New  York  trading 
pit  injured  his  shoulder  and  couldn't 
raise  his  arm  to  trade.  His  supervisor 
told  him  to  trade  with  the  other 
arm — or  to  position  himself  so  he 
could  trade  with  his  arm  held  lower. 
Months  passed,  and  the  employee 
resigned.  He  now  claims  his  resigna- 
tion was  "'constructive  dismissal," 
motivated  by  his  disabled  shoulder. 

■  A  woman  with  a  long  history  of 
failing  to  manage  stress  applied  for  a 
job  at  an  investment  bank.  The  job 
demanded  long  hours  of  intensely 
stressful  work,  so  the  bank  turned  the 
applicant  down.  She  has  retained 
counsel  and  has  threatened  the  bank 
with  an  eeoc  action. 

■  An  employee  at  a  Washington,  D.C. 
warehouse  was  caught  falsifying  secu- 
rity records  and  breaking  other  securi- 
ty rules.  As  the  company  prepared  to 
discipline  him,  his  mother  appeared 
w  ith  a  lawyer,  asserting  the  man  suf- 
fered from  a  learning  disability  that 
expressed  itself  in  impulsive  acts  of 
wrongdoing.  The  lawyer  demanded 


the  company  accommodate  his  con- 
dition or  face  an  ADA  charge.  The  firm 
is  deciding  whether  to  resist. 

We  could  go  on  and  on,  but  you  gel 
the  picture.  At  this  point,  these  ar< 
only  claims.  Still,  if  current  trend; 
continue,  some  will  prevail  and  other; 
will  be  settled  to  avoid  legal  costs. 

Given  the  legal  costs,  the  pressun 
on  business  to  settle  rather  than  fight 
is  enormous.  As  of  Dec.  31,  the  hkoc 
had  resolved  308  ADA  complaints.  O 
those,  nearly  half  ended  with  the  an 
cused  employer  giving  money  or  oth- 
er benefits  to  the  complainant.  Am 
other  39%  of  cases  are  sputtering  out 
to  what  the  keck:  calls  "administrative 
resolution" — meaning,  among  othei 
things,  the  complainant  stops  show- 
ing up  after  subjecting  his  ex-employ- 
er to  legal  costs  and  inconvenience.  | 

In  only  17%  of  the  resolved  ADA 
charges  have  employers  been  cleared 
of  discrimination  by  the  EEOC. 

It's  easy  to  see  how  the  law  intend- 
ed to  help  the  seriously  disabled  actu^ 
ally  hurts  them.  It  will  make  employ- 
ers think  twice  before  hiring  a  retard^ 
ed  person  or  someone  in  a  wheelchail 
for  fear  they  won't  be  able  to  get  rid  ol 
them  if  they  fail  to  perform.  "Wa 
should  be  giving  employers  incem 
tives,  not  punishing  them,"  says  Wal-j 
ter  Oi,  an  economics  professor  at  the 
University  of  Rochester  who  opposed 
the  ADA  and  who  happens  to  be  blind, 

The  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  is  couched  in  vague  terms,  leaving 
to  the  EEOC  and  ultimately  the  courts 
the  responsibility  to  define  them. 
Zachary  Fasman  of  Paul,  Hastings. 
Janofsky  &  Walker  in  Washington. 
D.C.  is  defending  an  employe]) 
against  an  EEOC  complainant  whd 
charges  she  was  fired  because  of  a 
condition  called  diverticulitis,  an  in- 
fection of  the  colon.  The  company 
says  she  was  discharged  because  o\\ 
poor  performance.  Diverticulitis  is; 
curable.  So:  Is  the  employee  disabled 
within  the  meaning  of  the  ADA? 

The  courts  will  ultimately  have  to 
decide  on  such  matters.  Once  again 
Congress  and  the  White  House  have 
given  in  to  effective  pressure  groups 
while  avoiding  the  pain  of  spelling  out 
their  intentions.  Charles  Barnhill,  a 
Wisconsin  trial  lawyer,  observed  in  an 
article  published  last  year:  "Even  the 
most  conservative  judges  are  going  to 
be  unable  to  keep  these  cases  from 
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ing  to  trial  because  all  the  [issues] 
y  must  resolve  are  factual  inquiries, 
ere  will  be  very  little  law  in- 
ved.  ...  It  can't  be  resolved  on 
nmary  judgment."  Which  means  it 
inot  be  resolved  cheaply, 
'atrick  Shea,  an  attorney  with  Paul, 
stings  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  says 
t  even  the  most  frivolous  ADA  com- 
int  requires  his  firm  to  gather  evi- 
lce,  write  a  position  paper  laying 
t  the  firm's  interpretation  of  that 
dence,  respond  to  questions  from 
EEOC  about  the  paper,  and  possi- 
send  a  lawyer  to  a  hearing.  Mini- 
imcost:  $10,000. 
't's  hard  to  believe  that  this  is  what 
:  Disabled  American  Veterans  and 
ler  groups  had  in  mind  when  they 
ibied  for  the  ADA. 

n  a  concession  to  their  opponents, 
\'s  congressional  backers,  includ- 
Senators  Bob  Dole  and  Tom  Har- 
and  former  Representative  Tony 
elho,  put  in  language  awarding 
abled  victims  of  job  discrimination 
[y  back  wages  and  reinstatement. 
But  then  look  what  happened.  As 
chael  Lotito,  managing  partner  at 


the  San  Francisco  office  of  Jackson, 
Lewis,  wryly  observes,  "The  ADA  is 
the  first  statute  ever  to  be  amended 
before  it  went  into  effect."  In  No- 
vember 1991  President  Bush  signed  a 
new  civil  rights  act.  The  act  amended 
most  job  discrimination  laws,  includ- 
ing the  ADA,  to  grant  employees  for 
the  first  time  the  right  to  sue  for  "pain 
and  suffering"  and  punitive  damages, 
up  to  $300,000  per  plaintiff,  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  defendant  em- 
ployer. With  that  threat,  lots  of  em- 
ployers wiil  be  tempted  to  make  a 
settlement  and  avoid  the  risks  of  trial. 

The  inclusion  of  the  ADA  under  the 
1991  civil  rights  act  wasn't  the  only 
switcheroo  backers  of  the  bill  put  over 
on  the  American  people.  The  pream- 
ble to  the  law  says  that  43  million 
Americans  suffer  from  disabilities.  It's 
hard  to  say  where  that  number  comes 
from,  but  clearly  the  vast  majority  of 
those  43  million  aren't  disabled  in  any 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 

In  addition  to  the  employment 
provision  of  the  ADA,  Tide  I,  there  is 
Tide  II,  which  covers  the  activities  of 
state  and  local  governments — includ- 


ing public  transportation — and  Tide 
III,  which  covers  access  to  public 
accommodations  for  the  disabled.  Ti- 
des II  and  III  became  effective  on  Jan. 
26,  1992,  and  Title  I  took  effect  on 
July  26,  1992.  The  ADA  requires  the 
removal  of  physical  barriers  to  the 
disabled  where,  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's opinion,  "readily  achievable." 
That  is,  if  easily  accomplishable  and 
able  to  be  carried  out  without  much 
difficulty  or  expense.  Landlords  may 
disagree.  This  includes  not  just  steps 
that  interfere  with  wheelchairs  but 
also  some  signs  not  written  in  Braille 
and  so  on.  Nobody  knows  how  many 
billions  that  will  ultimately  cost. 

But  the  greatest  potential  costs  of 
ADA  lie  in  the  quagmire  of  employee 
benefits.  ADA  forbids  companies  to 
discriminate  not  just  against  the  dis- 
abled but  also  against  nondisabled 
employees  because  of  their  relation- 
ship to  a  disabled  person.  Does  this 
mean  that  a  company  cannot  refuse  to 
hire  a  security  guard  if  it  discovers,  for 
example,  that  one  of  the  man's  chil- 
dren suffers  from  cystic  fibrosis  or 
some  other  hugely  expensive  condi- 


imerica's  backache 

Type  of  impairment 


Back  impairment 
Mental  illness 
Diabetes 
Heart  impairment 
Visual  impairment 
Hearing  impairment 
Alcoholism 
Cancer 
Arthritis 
Epilepsy 
urological  impairment 
HIV 

Missing  limbs 
Multiple  sclerosis 
Learning  disability 
Drug  addiction 
Allergy 
Speech  impairment 
High  blood  pressure 
Cerebral  palsy 
Lung  impairment 
Gastral  impairment 
Blood  disorder 
Kidney  impairment 
Mental  retardation 
Disfigurement 
Muscular  dystrophy 
Incontinence 


Discharge 
Layoff 
Accommodation 
Hiring 
Harassment 
Discipline 
Rehiring 
Benefits 
Promotion 
Wages 
Suspension 
Other  issues 


I 


0  2  4 

Source:  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 


10  20  30  40 
Percent  of  total  complaints 


6  8 
Percent  of  total  impairments 


Just  got  fired? 
Got  a  bad  back? 
You  may  be  in 
iuck.  Discharges 
and  layoffs 
so  far  account 
for  50%  of  all 
complaints  filed 
under  the 
Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act. 
Backaches  and 
the  like  have 
been  cited  in 
about  15%  of 
discrimination 
charges  filed. 
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Disabling  legislation 


REVERSO. 

Avant-garde  since  1931 


Pure  art  deco 
lives  on  in  this 
unique  i8k  gold 
timepiece  which 

HAS  BEEN 
HANDCRAFTED 
BY  OUR 

Swiss  master 

WATCHMAKERS 
FOR  MORE  THAN 
60  YEARS.  A 
CHERISHED 

collector's  ITEM 

SINCE  1931.  THE 

Reverso  IS 

OFTEN  FOUND 
AT  AUCTION 
COMMANDING 
MANY  TIMES 
THE  ORIGINAL 
COST. 

ReVERSO._FOR  THE 
COGNOSCENTI  OF 
CONNOISSEURS 


tjAEGER-LECpULTRE* 

HWR  JEWELERS.  3I8S.  GALENA.  ASPEN,  CO  303)  925-4610  •  DE  BOULLE,  5550  PRESTON  RD  .  DALLAS.  TX  214)  522-2400 
MORGAN  &.  CO..  1131  GLENDON.  LOS  ANGELES,  CA(3l0i  208-3377  •  FACETS.  RADISSON  PLAZA  VII.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MN 
(612)  375-0554  •  ADLERS.  722  CANAL  ST  .  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA  504)  523-5292  •  GOODMAN.  GALLERJA  MALL.  ST.  LOUIS. 
MO  (314)  727-6681  •  O.C.  TANNER.  20  E.  SOUTH  TEMPLE.  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UT(801)  532-3222  •  SHAPUR.  245  POST  ST.. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  (415)  392-1200  •  CARROLLS  FINE  |EWELRY.  1427  4TH.  AVE..  SEATTLE,  WA  (206)  622-9191 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  AND  A  COLOR  CATALOG.  PLEASE  CONTACT  JAEGER-LECOULTRE 
AT  1-80O-JLC-TIME  OR  P.O.  BOX  I60S.  WINCHESTER.  VA  22604 


tionJ  Quite  probably  it  does.  VV1 
this  would  do  to  the  company's  hea 
insurance  costs  can  only  be  imagint 
It  is  hard  to  see  why  such  costs  shot 
be  borne  by  an  employer  who  had  t 
bad  luck  to  have  such  a  person  app 
Many     companies  distingui 
among  different  disabilities  in  th< 
benefits  programs — paying  up  to 
million  worth  of  treatment  to  an  er 
ployee  who  contracts  cancer,  but  i 
more  than  $5,000  for  the  treatmc 
of  mental  illness.  This  distinctic 
makes  a  lot  of  sense.  There  arer 


Strong  supporters  of  the  ADA 
But  who  is  really  benefiting? 


many  employees  who'll  ask  for  unnec 
essary  cancer  treatments,  but  quite  ; 
lot  who'd  enjoy  subsidized  time  on  ; 
shrink's  couch. 

Under  the  ADA  can  a  company  dis 
criminate  between  these  kinds  of  doc 
tors'  bills?  Maybe  not.  A  New  Yorl 
worker  recently  brought  an  ad.' 
charge  against  his  union  for  refusing 
to  pay  expenses  arising  from  his  HP 
infection.  The  EEOC  has  reported!] 
ruled  in  his  favor.  If  this  is  any  prece 
dent,  employers  could  be  exposed  t( 
infinite,  uncontrollable  insurance 
risks  with  every  new  hire. 

If  experience  with  other  such  feder 
al  laws  is  any  guide,  you  can  bet  th< 
ADA  will  in  time  turn  into  a  meal  ticke 
for  a  lot  of  goldbrickers  and  tria 
lawyers  looking  for  cases.  ■ 
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COMMISSION-FREE  TRADING 
IS  NOW  AVAILABLE  FROM  A 
FULL  SERVICE  STOCKBROKER 


j^^s  innovative  as  the  airplane  was  to  transporta- 
tion, SmartTrade  is  to  the  brokerage  industry. 
OLDE  introduces  SmartTrade,  an  exclusive  account 
for  sophisticated  investors  to  trade  stocks  commission-free. 

OLDE  is  the  only  major  stockbroker  to  offer  an  account 
where  stocks  are  bought  and  sold  without  any 
commission.  The  minimum  trade  requirement  is  1,000 
shares  at  $5  per  share  for  common  stocks  listed  on 
NYSE,  AMEX  or  NASDAQ.  For  more  information  about 
OLDE  Discount  and  the  new  SmartTrade  account  call: 


1'800-USA'OLDE 

Please  reference  Code  732 


AMERICA'S  FULL  SERVICE  DISCOUNT  BROKER* 

Member  NYSE  &  SI  PC 


When  you're  building  the  world's  most  respected 
personal  computers,  you  don't  have  time  to  waste. 
That's  why  Apple  has  relied  on  Tandem  online 
systems  since  1986  to  speed  its  Macintosh® 
product  line  trom  the  shop  floor  to  the  sales  floor. 


In  fact,  Tandem  online  systems  support  A| 
manufacturing  excellence  from  Singapo 
Ireland  to  the  USA.  And,  by  integrating  Tan- 
online  materials  planning,  shop-floor  contrc 
EDI  solutions,  Apple  is  ensuring  unmat 


Tandem  and  the  Tandem  logo  are  trademarks  of  Tandem  Computers  Incorporated  Apple  and  Macintosh  are  registered  trademarks  and  PonerBook  is  a  trademark  ol  Apple  Computer.  Inc  ©1993  Tandem  Computers  Incorporated  All  ri 


;;t  quality  and  maximizing  production 
hput  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
i/erBook'"  computers.  To  learn  how  we're 
t  for  Apple,  call  800-959-2492,  Ext.  310. 
cover  what  Tandem  can  do  for  your  company. 


^(TANDEM 

Shouldn't  you  be  computing  like  this? 


There  are  only  so  many  ways  to  shock  moviegoers 
with  gratuitous  sex  and  violence  and  foul 
language,  and  Hollywood  has  scraped  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel.  What  now? 

A  few  good 
films 


By  Norm  Alster 


Nothing  is  sacred  anymore  in  Hol- 
lywood— not  even  sex  and  violence. 

Arnold  Schwarzenegger — the 
death-dealing  Terminator  himself — 
has  asked  that  the  violence  be  toned 
down  in  his  next  action  film  so  that  it 
can  secure  a  mild  PG  rating.  In  the 
box-office  blockbuster  A  Few  Good 


Men,  sparks  fly  between  heartthrobs 
Tom  Cruise  and  Demi  Moore — but 
the  young  stars  keep  their  shirts  ( and 
everything  else)  on;  the  obligatory 
bedroom  scene  never  occurs. 

Here's  why  movies  are  changing. 
In  a  USA  Weekend  poll  last  year,  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  readers 


agreed  with  this  statement:  "Holl\ 
wood  no  longer  reflects — or  even  r< 
spects — the  values  of  most  America! 
families. "  Americans  have  been  voi 
ing  against  Hollywood's  "artists"  th 
only  way  they  can,  with  their  pocket 
books.  Theater  attendance  is  now  les 
than  one-quarter  what  it  was  in  1946 
it  has  declined  during  each  of  the  las 
three  years. 

Jack  Valenti,  president  of  the  Mo 
don  Picture  Association  of  America 
hears  the  drumbeat.  Valenti  has  lonj 
crowed  over  his  role  in  scrapping  th 
old  Hays  Production  Code,  whicl 
until  the  late  1960s  effectively  gov 
erned  the  use  of  profanity  and  th 
depiction  of  sex  in  films.  But  recendi 
Valenti  has  been  sounding  like  olpl 
Will  Hays  himself  as  he  predicts  Hol- 
lywood will  clean  up  its  films  in  ordei 
to  reverse  the  long  decline  in  movie 
attendance. 

Carmel,  Calif's  Paul  Kagan  Asso- 
ciates, which  analyzes  entertainment 
and  media  companies,  recendy  pn> 
duced  a  study  of  how  different  kinds 


Twentieth 
Century  Fox's 
Tom  Jacobson 
Looking  for 
decent  movies, 
he  and  his 
daughters  often 
end  up  playing 
miniature  golf. 
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Camry 


We  could  go  on  and  on  praising  the 
1993  Toyota  Camry  as  a  car  that  will 
move  you  emotionally,  as  well  as  physically.  But  we'll 
put  on  the  brakes,  instead. 

Power-assisted  front  disc  brakes,  to  be  exact. 
They're  ventilated  to  reduce  fade.  Or  we  could  show 
even  more  restraint.  And  tell  you  about  the  available 
4-wheel  Anti-lock  Brake  System  (ABS).  Which 
further  enhances  control  during  emergency  stops. 

What's  more,  we  also  reinforced  key  body 
connecting  points  to  provide  enhanced  rigidity. 


And  included  side-door  impact  beams.  Naturally,  a 
driver-side  air  bag*  is  standard. 

Of  course,  there's  still  much  more  to  tell.  But  even 
we  have  to  stop  somewhere.  Call  1-800-GO-TOYOTA 
for  a  brochure  and  location  of  your  nearest  dealer. 


WE'D  LOVE  TO  BRAG 
ABOUT  THE  CAMRY,  BUT  INSTEAD 
WE'LL  SHOW  SOME  RESTRAINT 


BANK  &  THRIFT  SPECIALISTS 


BANK  MERGERS 


ADVISORS  TO 
DIRECTORS  &  MANAGEMENT 


375  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10152  (212)  754-2000 
Keefe  &  Keefe  International  Inc. 


"  Hmm... Confucius  say,  'Person  with  Berger  101  Fund 
and  Berger  100  Fund  wears  happy  face  and  sleeps  like  baby. ' " 


1  he  prudent  investor  doesn't  need  to  learn  from  his  fortune  cookie. 
The  Berger  101  Fund  for  growth  and  income  and  the  Berger  100  Fund 

for  long-term  growth  have  both  achieved  impressive  records  for  over 
18  years  and  are  worth  consideration  for  your  portfolio.  For  the  invest- 
ment philosophy  behind  these  funds  and  a  prospectus,  please  call  us 
toll-free.  Study  the  prospectus  carefully  before  investing. 

Berger  Associates,  Inc. 
(800)  333-1001 


In  72  Hours,We'll  Make 
You  Lo  ok  Like  You've 
Been  In  Business  10  Years 


Whether  you're  starting  a  new  business  or  moving  to  a  new  location,  our  trained  consultants  can  solve 
r  pro  blems.  With  just  one  quick  phone  ca  11,  c  ort  can  give  your  business  tbe  look  of  success  it  deserves. 


COKT 

FURNITURE  RENTAL 


You  Handle  Tbe  B  usmi'ss.  We'll  Handle  Tbe  Furniture. 
Call  today  for  the  Cort  Showroom  near  you;  1-800-Q62-CORT.  Over  75  home  an  J  office  sh  owrooms  from  coast  to  coast. 


Movies 


million — an  embarrassing  failure. 

Similarly,  Woody  Allen's  new  Hus- 
bands and  Mwwas  a  bust  despite  all 
the  publicity  generated  by  Allen's 
real-life  problems  with  his  estranged 
lover,  Mia  Farrow.  And  Henry  and 
June,  about  novelist  Henry  Miller's 
menage  a  trois,  attracted  gobs  of  ink 
when  it  received  the  restrictive  NC- 
17  rating  yet  proved  a  major  disap- 
pointment, with  less  than  $10  million 
in  domestic  box  office  revenues. 

Having  catered  to  adolescent  boys' 
interest  in  sex  and  violence  for  so 
long,  the  studios  must  now  win  the 


Macaulay  Culkin  in  "Home  Alone" 


Disney's  "Aladdin" 
Only  Madonna  was 
an  embarrassing  flop. 


trust  and  coin  of  a  newly  bulging 
demographic  target:  the  parent-child 
audience  that  brackets  these  teens. 

Tom  Jacobson,  president  of  world- 
wide production  at  Twentieth  Centu- 
ry Fox,  has  two  young  daughters. 
"Every  weekend  I  want  to  take  my 
kids  to  the  movies,"  he  says.  But  with 
decent  first-run  material  in  short  sup- 
ply, Jacobson  often  winds  up  playing 
miniature  golf  instead. 

Jacobson  turned  the  shortage  of 
family  films  to  his  personal  advantage. 
As  an  independent  producer,  he  had 
produced  hits  Ferris  Bueller's  Day  Off 
(PG-13)and  Uncle  Buck  (PG).  When 
Jacobson  learned  that  Warner  Bros, 
had  lost  interest  in  a  project  being 


produced  by  his  old  associate  John 
Hughes,  he  decided  to  finance  the 
quirky  story  of  an  8-year-old  boy's 
Christmas  without  his  family.  The 
result,  Home  Alone,  made  Hollywood 
history.  Produced  for  less  than  $20 
million,  Home  Alone  wound  up  gross- 
ing over  $280  million  in  North  Amer- 
ica alone.  Its  sequel  has  so  far  pulled  in 
$171  million — nine  times  what  the 
average  R- rated  film  grosses. 

David  Vogel,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent at  Walt  Disney  Pictures,  says 
such  success  stories  have  producers 
panting  for  family  film  scripts.  "I 


Cruise  and  Moore  in  "A  Few  Good  Men" 


Madonna  in  "Body  of  Evidence" 


think  other  studios  are  aware  that  this 
is  a  growth  area,"  says  Vogel.  "I  am 
aware  that  everyone  is  very  interested 
in  this  kind  of  material." 

Disney,  of  course,  has  been  the 
chief  beneficiary  of  the  family  film 
boom.  The  top-grossing  film  in  the 
last  18  months  is  Disney's  Aladdin 
(over  $195  million  domestic);  it  is 
joined  by  Beauty  and  the  Beast  ($145 
million)  and  Sister  Act  ($140  million) 
among  the  top  eight  box  office  hits 
since  1991. 

Even  more  impressive  are  the  video 


sales  figures.  Recent  Variety  da 
show  Disney  with  13  of  the  top  1 
video  sales  titles. 

Competitors  are  angling  for  a  pie- 
of  two  core  Disney  franchises:  animl 
tion  and  cute  animals.  Steven  Spic 
berg  will  continue  to  produce  a  seri 
of  animated  features  (look  for  friend 
ghost  Casper)  for  mca's  Univers; 
Fox  will  soon  release  Once  Upon 
Forest,  follow-up  to  FernGully.  Ar 
New  Line  Cinema's  Teenage  Muta 
Ninja  Turtles  III  led  all  films  in  be 
office  for  its  opening  week  in  Marcl 

The  economics  of  animal  films  a 
especially  attractive.  Beethoven,  sta 
ring  a  slobbering  Saint  Bernard,  w 
one  of  Universal's  most  profitab 
features  last  year.  Kids  don't  mir 
seeing  films  again  and  again,  so  vide< 
generate  millions  of  unit  sell-throuj; 
sales  to  consumers,  not  just  tens 
thousands  of  sales  to  rental  outfit 
Selling  4  million  Beethoven  cassett' 
(at  $18  apiece  wholesale),  MCA  actua 
ly  made  more  from  video  than  be 
office  on  Beethoven.  And  unlike  sel 
important  actors  and  actresses,  Sail 
Bernards  sometimes  roll  over  durir 
contract  negotiations. 

Why  has  it  taken  Hollywood  : 
long  to  realign  itself  with  public  tast' 
and  values?  We  asked  film  critic  M 
chael  Medved,  whose  recent  boc 
Hollywood  vs.  America  (HarperCc 
lins,  $20)  was  the  first  to  show  ho 
violence,  wife  swapping,  cannibalisr 
mutilation  and  other  trusty  Holl 
wood  themes  have  been  turning  c 
American  moviegoers  by  the  million 
Medved  replied:  "There  is  a  tendeni 
in  Hollywood  to  only  take  serious 
work  that  shakes  people  up." 

But  with  audiences  numb  from  < 
many  shocks  administered  to  the: 
during  the  past  two  decade 
Hollywood's  only  hope  is  to  lu 
them  back  with  more  intelligen 
more  wholesome  fare. 

It  can  be  done.  This  reporter  t 
cently  saw  A  Few  Good  Men,  whk 
has  raked  in  over  $135  million  with 
script  that  chiefly  features  cracklir 
legal  dialog.  When  the  film  endd 
something  amazing  happened:  The 
was  long  applause,  followed  by  i 
amiable  buzz  of  gratitude.  The  aud 
ence  hadn't  been  forced  to  fidget  ar 
squirm  through  yet  another  scene  i 
gratuitous  sex  or  violence. 

Welcome  back,  Hollywood.  ■ 
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At  the  top  of  the  best-seller  list 
for  three  straight  years. 


:or  three  years  running,  the  Citation  V 
not  only  outsold  every  other  business 
t  has  outsold  every  business  turbo- 
p  as  well.  Usually  by  a  4-to-l  margin. 
Amy?  Because  the  Citation  V  does  so 
ly  things  so  well. 

t  cruises  at  nearly  500  mph  -  over 
•  mph  faster  than  the  comparably 
d  turboprop.  Yet  it  can  take  off  and 
i  on  runways  shorter  than  the  turbo- 
p,  or  any  other  business  jet,  can  use. 


The  all-new  interior  is  more  com- 
fortable and  appealing  than  ever.  This 
exceptionally  quiet  cabin  is  the  longest 
in  its  category,  and  provides  spacious 
double-club  seating  for  eight  passengers. 

Yet  the  Citation  Vcosts  less  to  operate 
than  the  King  Air  350.  We  guarantee  it. 

No  other  comparably  priced  business 
jet  offers  this  combination  of  perform- 
ance, comfort,  reliability  and  economy. 
Neither  does  any  turboprop. 


After  three  years  at  the  top  of  the 
world's  best-seller  list,  why  does  the 
Citation  V  still  receive  rave  reviews? 

Open  one  up  and  see  for  yourself. 

For  more  information,  call 
Gary  W.  Hay,  Senior  Vice  President 
of  Marketing,  at  1-800-4-CESSNA. 

CitationV  ■&! 

Cessna 

A  Textron  Company 


OBSERVATIONS 


President  Clinton  should  take  a  lesson  from  a  long-ago 
baseball  manager.  John  J.  McGraw  understood  that 
tinkering  with  a  ballplayer's  style  can  ruin  his  game. 

The  temptation 
to  tinker 


BY  THOMAS  SOWELL 


Dr.  Thomas  Sowell  is  an  economist 

and  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Hoover  Institution 

in  Stanford,  Calif. 


Many  years  ago  the  legendary  man- 
ager of  the  New  York  Giants,  John  J. 
McGraw,  found  himself  with  a  teen- 
age ballplayer  on  his  team,  a  boy  with 
a  great  natural  ability  to  hit,  but  with  a 
completely  unorthodox  batting  style: 
He  lifted  his  front  foot  in  the  air 
before  hitting  the  ball. 

Since  this  lad — his  name  was  Mel 
Ott — had  no  professional  experience, 
the  usual  thing  would  have  been  to 
send  him  down  to  the  minor  leagues  to 
get  some  seasoning  and  then  bring  him 
back  after  he  had  proven  himself.  But 
McGraw  was  not  willing  to  risk  diat. 

He  knew  that  most  managers  would 
not  be  able  to  resist  trying  to  change 
that  odd  batting  style — and  he  also 
knew  that  tinkering  widi  it  might  upset 
the  boy's  natural  swing  and  destroy  a 
real  talent.  He  kept  young  Ott  on  die 
bench  with  the  Giants,  sending  him 
into  games  here  and  there,  in  situations 
where  his  inexperience  was  unlikely  to 
hurt  die  team. 

The  rest,  as  they  say,  is  history. 
Mel  Ott  went  on  to  become  one  of 
the  great  sluggers  of  all  time,  a  star 
right  fielder,  and  ultimately  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame. 
And  he  always  lifted  his  right  foot  in 


the  air  before  hitting  the  ball. 

What  John  J.  McGraw  understood 
is  what  far  too  many  intellectuals  and 
politicians  have  never  understood — 
that  you  cannot  simply  tinker  with 
something  that  works.  Yet  few  max- 
ims are  harder  to  follow  than  the 
simple  admonition:  "If  it  ain't  broke, 
don't  fix  it." 

Fixing  it  is  what  many  politicians, 
intellectuals  and — increasingly — 
judges  are  all  about.  It  is  also  becom- 
ing clear  that  President  Clinton's 
promise  to  fix  the  economy  is  going  to 
be  carried  out,  even  though  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  that  is  already  under 
way  shows  that  it  is  not  broke. 

Implicit  in  the  activist  conception  of 
government  is  the  assumption  that  you 
can  take  the  good  things  in  a  complex 
system  for  granted,  and  just  improve 
die  things  that  are  not  so  good.  What  is 
lacking  in  this  conception  is  any  sense 
that  a  society,  an  institution,  or  even  a 
single  human  being  is  an  intricate  sys- 
tem of  fragile  interrelationships,  whose 
complexities  are  little  understood  and 
easily  destabilized. 

You  cannot  simply  accept  the  bene- 
fits of  a  complex  market  economy  and 
then  decide  diat  you  will  improve  it  by 
tacking  on  automobile  mileage  re- 
quirements here,  special  requirements 
for  the  disabled  there,  more  regulatory 
red  tape  somewhere  else,  etc.,  and  not 
expect  it  all  to  affect  die  whole  system. 

You  cannot  turn  public  school  svs- 
tems  across  the  nation  into  cultural 
battlegrounds  over  homosexuality, 
animal  rights,  racial  issues,  environ- 
mentalism  and  innumerable  other 
ideological  controversies,  without  ex- 
pecting that  academic  subjects  will 
suffer  from  the  time  and  distraction 
invested  in  these  other  things. 

The  temptation  to  do  good  on 


some  particular  issue  right  under  the 
noses  is  especially  strong  among  tho< 
who  do  not  have  to  pay  the  cons< 
quences.  Intellectuals,  politicians  an 
judges  are  especially  susceptible  t 
this  temptation. 

Too  many  judicial  activist  decisior 
are  both  conceived  and  criticized  i 
terms  of  how  they  affect  the  particui 
case  or  the  particular  class  of  peop 
involved  in  that  case.  The  broader  que: 
tion  is:  How  does  it  affect  the  who 
legal  system,  and  the  whole  societ 
when  decision  makers  everywhere  ai 
deprived  of  a  predictable  set  of  groun 
rules — the  very  reason  for  law — an 
must  hedge  and  hesitate  for  fear  of  w  h. 
some  judge's  notion  of  "evolving  stai 
dards"  might  turn  out  to  be? 

Much  of  the  history  of  the  past  3 
years  has  been  a  history  of  tinkerin 
with  isolated  problems,  with  n 
sense  of  how  that  affects  the  re 
of  the  system. 

Many  of  those  w  ho  have  for  decad< 
supported  the  org)'  of  destruction  < 
low- income  housing  all  across  d' 
country,  under  high-sounding  nam< 
like  "urban  renewal,"  or  who  ha\ 
prevented  new  apartment  building 
from  being  built  because  of  "enviroi 
mental"  concerns,  are  today  anion 
those  most  shocked  by  "homeles: 
ness."  Many  of  those  who  have  bee 
undermining  law  enforcement  for  d< 
cades  are  likewise  among  the  mo: 
shocked  at  the  growth  ofviolent  crim< 

None  of  this  means  that  reforn 
should  never  take  place.  Even  such 
classic  conservative  thinker  as  Ec 
mund  Burke  said:  "A  society  withoi 
the  means  of  change  is  without  & 
means  of  its  conservation." 

We  must  attend  to  the  defects  c 
the  state,  Burke  said,  in  the  same  spir 
as  we  would  attend  to  the  wounds  c 
our  father.  It  is  a  sobering  responsibi 
ity,  not  an  "exciting"  opportunity  t 
experiment. 

Above  all,  we  must  not  take  thin§ 
apart  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  pi 
back  together.  Yet  that  is  what  schoo 
are  doing  when  they  tinker  w  ith  tl" 
moral  beliefs  that  children  wei 
taught  at  home  through  "values  clar 
fication"  programs  in  the  classroom 

Few  of  those  with  "Congressman 
or  "Justice"  in  front  of  their  name,  c 
with  Ph.D.  after  it,  seem  to  unde 
stand  what  John  J.  McGraw  unde 
stood  decades  ago.  ■ 
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18  K  Gold  and  Steel 
Collection 

SAKS  Fl  FT  H  AVEN  U  E 

to  order,  1-800-562-4485 

RAYMOND  WEIL 

GENEVE 

For  a  brochure  write  to:  Raymond  Weil,  Dept  AD,  587  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  M.  Y.  10017 


-  18  K  Gold  Plated  Case  and  Bracelet 
■  Water  Resistant  to  90  ft..  Mineral  Crystal 
-  Dials  set  with  Lead  Crystal  Stones 
or  Hand  Applied  Roman  Numbers 


4802C  GR 


RAYMOND  WEIL 

GENEVE 


p,  IBM,  Sears  closing  businesses,  laying  off  hundreds  of  thousands, 
le  media  regale  us  with  sob  stories  about  the  victims 
it  rarely  about  the  ones  who  land  on  their  feet. 

£eep  a  resume  on  the 
loppy,  but  don't  panic 


Jerry  Flint 

rRiCK  Volpe  is  sitting  at  the  pool. 

a  pleasant  70  degrees  in  Her- 
tdo,  60  miles  north  of  Tampa.  Pat 
rked  at  the  General  Motors  Lin- 
i,  N.J.  auto  plant.  He  started  as  a 
ssenger  in  1961  and  was  handling 
npany  cars  when  he  retired.  At  65? 
,  Pat  took  early  retirement  last  year 
9.  "If  I  had  known  it  was  this  good 
ould  have  knocked  off  a  bank  and 


quit  30  years  ago,"  he  laughs. 

With  his  GM  pension  and  his  sav- 
ings, Pat  and  wife  Jean  gross  about 
$3,000  a  month.  He  owes  his  com- 
fortable retirement  as  much  to  the 
inflation  in  housing  prices  as  to  GM. 
He  bought  his  house  in  New  Jersey  in 
1965  for  $32,000,  sold  it  for 
$233,000,  which  provided  the  mon- 
ey for  the  four- bedroom  in  Florida 


with  an  acre  of  land  and  the  pool.  His 
property  tax  is  a  fraction  of  the  $5,500 
he  would  be  paying  in  New  Jersey, 
and  there's  no  state  income  tax. 

"We  get  up  around  7,  get  Amy  [his 
16-year-old  daughter]  off  to  school. 
Then  Jean  and  I  have  breakfast  and 
walk  around  the  property  and  check 
the  flowers.  Then  we  decide  what  to 
do.  Mow  the  lawn,  go  to  the  mall,  the 
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beach,  the  flea  market,  the  farm  for 
fruits  and  vegetables." 

Such  a  life  might  not  appeal  to 
everyone,  but  then  not  everyone  has 
worked  in  an  automobile  plant.  Says 
Pat:  "I'm  never  going  to  be  rich,  I 
might  as  well  be  happy." 

For  selecting  this  tale  of  a  content- 
ed victim  of  restructuring,  Forbes 
could  be  accused  of  seeking  to  mini- 
mize the  pain  caused  by  the  restruc- 
turings that  have  swept  U.S.  industry. 
But  that  accusation  cuts  both  ways. 
Other  publications,  writing  about  the 
same  situation,  do  tear-jerkers. 
Ph.D.s  reduced  to  driving  cabs,  mid- 
dle aged  people  faced  with  the  loss  of 
their  home.  Skilled  workers  drudging 
at  minimum  wage  jobs.  In  a  nation  of 
250  million  people,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  find  any  sort  of  anecdote  you  want. 

Newspapers,  lusting  after  Pulitzer 
Prizes,  know  that  stories  about  suffer- 
ing impress  contest  judges  more  than 
articles  about  people  coping  tolerably 
well.  But  the  fact  is  Pat  Volpe's  tale  is 
more  typical  of  what  happens  to  the 
"restructured"  than  accounts  of  peo- 
ple slashing  their  wrists  over  lost  jobs. 

We  all  read  the  headlines.  Sears  to 
fire  50,000.  Boeing  to  lay  off 28,000. 
IBM,  GM.  Every  day.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs,  gone.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  discovers  workers  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  dreaded  "angst."  Mean- 
ing they  are  worried  about  their  jobs. 

Angst,  shmangst.  Losing  a  job  is 
scary,  but  it's  rarely  terminal.  For  all 
the  "restructuring,"  job  losses  in  the 
recent  recession  weren't  big  by  past 
recessions.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics counted  5.3  million  people  on 
average  last  year  who  had  lost  their 
jobs  and  were  looking  for  work.  In  the 
recession  a  decade  ago,  the  job  loser 
number  peaked  at  7.4  million.  The 
average  time  out  of  work  is  only  8.2 
weeks.  Of  those  who  lost  jobs  in  the 
recession,  65%  are  already  back  at 
work.  In  the  past  recession,  it  was 
60%.  And  of  those  rehired  this  time, 
34%  took  deep  pay  cuts  or  were  part 
time,  but  most  of  the  remainder  made 
as  much  or  more  as  at  their  old  jobs. 

As  to  unemployment,  remember  it 
peaked  at  under  8%  and  is  down  to  7% 
now.  The  peak  was  1 1%  in  the  down- 
turn a  decade  ago.  That's  what  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  says. 

"In  the  old  days  they  used  to  be 
able  to  kick  you  out.  Now  they  make 


you  an  offer  you  can't  refuse,"  says 
Joseph  Quinn,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  economics  at  Boston 
College.  Volpe  isn't  complaining,  but 
reporters  prefer  sad  stories. 

Yes,  older  men  are  leaving  the  labor 
force  in  increasing  numbers  again, 
but  Volpe  doesn't  miss  his  job. 

Peter  Groves  got  his  Master's  in 
Middle  East  Studies  in  1989,  spoke 
Arabic  arid  looked  forward  to  a  career 
with  the  State  Department  or  the  CIA. 
But  neither  was  interested,  and 
Groves  wasn't  interested  in  the  low 
pay  offered  by  think  tanks. 


Groves'  solution?  In  college  he 
worked  part  time  putting  in  locks — in 
desks,  changing  safe  combinations. 
When  he  couldn't  become  a  foreign 
policy  expert,  he  and  his  brother  start- 
ed locksmithing  on  their  own. 

"I  discovered  I  had  something  that 
I  never  knew,  mechanical  ability  and 
spatial  reasoning — I  guess  that's  what 
they  call  it  on  the  SATs,"  says  Groves. 
"And  I'm  swamped."  The  company, 
Federal  Lock  &  Safe  of  Arlington, 
Va.,  employs  four  and  runs  three  vans. 
Groves  figures  the  business  will  do 
S350,000  this  vear.  "Mv  aim  is  20 
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Denise  Ward  bailed 
out  of  IBM  and 
is  going  to  cruise 
"I'll  live  on  the 
boat;  sailing  isn't 
going  to  cost  me 
much  at  all." 


ployees,"  he  says.  "It's  wide  open, 
u  just  have  to  hustle." 
'Today  there  are  more  ways  of 
)porting  ourselves,  more  self-em- 
yment,  more  contracting,  more 
nporary  arrangements  so  diverse 
it  we  can't  even  count  them  any- 
>re.  It's  really  possible  to  piece  to- 
iler income  in  ways  not  available  in 
:  1970s,"  says  Audrey  Freedman,  a 
nagement  consultant. 
Something  else  about  all  those  sto- 
5  about  lost  jobs.  They  usually 
n't  set  for  midnight  tomorrow; 
:y  may  be  spread  over  years  and 


include  generous  buyouts. 

Take  that  oft-repeated  GM  figure, 
75,000  to  lose  their  jobs,  announced 
in  December  1991.  Actually,  those 
cutbacks  are  to  drag  into  the  mid- 
1990s.  Normal  attrition  will  account 
for  a  good  part  of  those  numbers;  job 
buyouts  will  take  more.  Workers  laid 
off  have  been  getting  close  to  full  pay. 
The  only  people  Forbes  can  name 
who  were  actually  pushed  out  of  GM 
were  the  president  and  a  couple  of 
executive  vice  presidents. 

Any  good  news  seems  to  be  ig- 
nored. What  happened  to  all  those 


people?  "Many  got  new  jobs.  Sears 
announces  job  cutbacks.  Ever  see  any 
references  to  Wal-Mart  hiring  any- 
one?" says  Marvin  Kosters,  economist 
at  the  American  Enterprise  Institute. 
"I  never  heard  of  Microsoft  ever  hir- 
ing a  worker,  but  they  must  have." 

The  fact  is  that  Wal-Mart  has  gone 
from  1,500  employees  in  1971  to 
400,000  today.  Microsoft  went  from 
2  people  to  10,000. 

Some  new  jobs  just  don't  seem  to 
impress  the  doomseekers,  either.  Im- 
migrants pour  into  this  country  and 
find  work?  Down  the  block  from 
Forbes  there  are  a  couple  fellows  in 
from  Bangladesh  who  just  started  sell- 
ing fruit  from  a  stand,  competing  with 
the  Koreans  who  have  taken  over  the 
greengrocers  in  New  York  City. 

Immigrants  don't  collect  garbage 
or  make  steel  anymore  because  those 
are  terrific  jobs,  good  pay  and  bene- 
fits. So  they  sell  fruit.  You  didn't  raise 
your  kid  to  be  a  fruit-seller?  It's  hon- 
est work,  and  we  know  people  who 
have  gotten  rich  selling  fruit. 

Some  people  even  say  "restructur- 
ing" is  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever 
happened  to  them.  Denise  Ward,  52, 
who  was  with  IBM,  started  as  a  systems 
engineer  30  years  ago  and  worked  up 
to  international  marketing  program 
manager.  In  December  1991  she 
took  an  early  out,  pay  for  all  of  1992 
without  working,  and  her  30-year 
pension  to  start  this  June.  She  bought 
a  boat,  a  Morgan  Classic  41,  named 
Cursail,  or  cruising  in  Gaelic.  Any 
regrets?  "Not  one,"  she  says. 

"I  thought  I  would  take  some  time 
off  first,  then  start  a  business,  but  I 
enjoyed  my  time  off  so  much,  I  said, 
Did  I  really  need  my  own  business, 
working  seven  days  a  week  and  five  to 
ten  years  for  the  payback?" 

She  figures  she'll  put  everything  in 
storage,  shove  off  this  fall  and  spend  a 
couple  years  sailing  in  warm  waters, 
living  her  dream,  seeing  new  sights, 
meeting  new  people.  The  money? 
Her  pension,  when  it  starts,  will  bring 
in  about  $40,000  a  year.  IBM's  stock 
drop  hurt  her  investment  plan,  yes. 
"It  may  make  me  live  more  modestly, 
but  I'll  live  on  the  boat,  and  sailing 
isn't  going  to  cost  me  much  at  all." 

Those  big  companies  get  generous 
with  the  hourly  workers,  too. 

Malcolm  Marcus,  a  GM  electrician 
at  Linden,  $18.86  an  hour,  took  an 
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Where's  the  beef? 

Unemployment  rate  (all  civilian  workers,  seasonally  adjusted) 


73       75        77        79        '81        '83        '85        '87        '89       '91  '93 

Job  losers  looking  for  work  (millions) 

8 
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Pay  of  the  reemployed* 


Reemployed  with  20% 
or  more  salary  increase 

604,000 

Reemployed  with  up  to 
20%  salary  increase 

642,000 

Reemployed  with  up  to        396  ^ 

20%  salary  decrease 

Reemployed  with  20% 
or  more  salary  decrease 

774,000 

Part-time  jobs  375,000 

Self-employed  or  other  270,000 

Salary  change  unknown 

290,000 

Total  reemployed  3,351,000 


*  As  of  January  1992. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


The  numbers  just  don't  show  a 
workplace  catastrophe:  The  un- 
employment rate  during  the  re- 
cent recession  (top  chart)  peaked 
at  7.7%,  much  lower  than  in  other 
recent  downturns.  The  middle 
chart  shows  that  the  number  of 
people  who  actually  lost  a  job 
never  rose  as  high  as  it  did  during 
the  recession  a  decade  ago.  What 
about  all  those  high-paying  jobs 
dissolving  into  hamburger-flip- 
ping jobs?  The  bottom  chart 
shows  that  while  34%  of  the  peo- 
ple who  lost  a  job  and  took  a  new 
one  took  serious  pay  cuts  of  20% 
or  more  (or  took  part-time  work), 
a  greater  number  of  reemployed 
workers  earned  as  much  as  or 
more  in  their  new  jobs — in  many 
cases  lots  more. 


earl\  out — he  is  66  and  retired  o 
month  before  he  planned  to  leave 
April — and  for  that  month  gm  ga 
him  513,000  for  a  new  car. 

"I've  had  a  fantastic  run,"  he  saj 
He'll  get  more  than  S2,000  a  mon 
in  pension  and  Social  Security,  and 
he  needs  more,  an  electrician  c 
always  earn  a  bit  here  and  there. 

Sure,  but  w  hat  about  those  w  itho< 
S2,000  a  month,  w  ho  are  pushed  in, 
part-time  w  ork?  They  must  really  su 
fer.  Some  do.  But  then  there's  a  laq 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

She's  59  ("You  can  print  my  nan 
or  my  age,  not  both" ).  And  divorcei 
She  quit  her  steady  S42,000  job  i~t 
part-timing  as  a  writer/researche 
"I'm  free,"  she  says.  "Even  if  sorflj 
one  is  a  bit  of  a  jerk,  I'm  going  to  tun 
in  the  project,  collect  the  check  an 
get  out.  It's  not  like  the  office,  whei 
five  people  are  plotting  to  steal  you 
turf,  and  I  don't  have  to  go  to  thos 
stupid  staff  meetings  even'  Friday  an 
listen  to  somebody's  ego  trip." 

The  disadvantages?  She  laugh. 
"Money.  I  figure  I'll  earn  about 
third  my  old  salary  this  year.  But  it  wii 
get  better.  I'm  getting  a  name,  peopl 
are  getting  in  touch.  A  good  thing  i 
that  when  you  are  on  y.yyr  own  tra 
peze,  you  begin  to  generate  your  owl 
business  ideas.  I'll  do  better." 

As  Forbes  pointed  out  (Jan.  18} 
the  flip  side  of  companies'  cuttinj 
their  payrolls  is  the  benefit  it  brings  t« 
the  economy.  It's  called  productivity. 
Productivity  means  doing  more  worj 
with  fewer  people.  "In  the  earl] 
1970s  we  had  150  researchers  here 
Now  we  are  down  to  30,  but  we  cat 
produce  more,"  says  Richard  Belous 
vice  president  and  senior  economis' 
of  the  National  Planning  Association 

Higher  productivity  keeps  the  U.S 
competitive.  "There  are  no  noncom 
petitive  industries  anymore,  no  indus 
tries  or  companies  w  ithout  foreign  oi 
world  competitors.  In  the  past  thej 
existed.  People  could  be  hidden,  I 
you  like.  There  is  no  place  to  hid< 
people  anymore,"  says  Philip  Rones 
senior  economist  at  the  bls. 

A  lot  of  people  will  lose  jobs  in  th( 
next  few  years,  but  few  will  end  up 
homeless  or  in  soup  kitchens. 

"So  wherever  you  are,  keep  one 
bag  packed.  Keep  one  resume  on  the 
floppy,"  says  Belous.  But  don't  mis- 
take change  for  catastrophe.  ■ 
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Some  People  Might 

Be  In  THe  Dark  About 
Which  US.  Mk 
Offers  He  Most  Complete 

Range  Of  Processing 
And  Operating  Services. 


Grumman  Corp.,  maker  of  the  famed  Navy  Cat  fighters, 
the  World  War  II  Navy  Hellcat  and  nowtheTopGun  F-14 
Tomcat,  has  pulled  out  of  a  spin— just  in  time. 

Ninth  life? 


By  James  R.  Norman 

For  years  analysts  and  journalists 
have  written  obituaries  for  Grumman, 
the  smallest  U.S.  warplane  maker. 
Headquartered  on  high-cost  Long 
Island,  loaded  with  debt  from  dead- 
end research  projects  and  nearing  the 
end  of  its  aircraft  orders  with  no  new 
contracts  in  sight,  the  company 
seemed  a  sure  goner.  After  all,  some 
90%  of  Grumman's  $3.5  billion  1992 
revenues  came  from  government — 


hardly  a  growth  market. 

Grumman  was  moreover  nastily 
shaken  in  1990,  when  would-be  turn- 
around Chairman  John  O'Brien  quit 
and  later  pleaded  guilty  to  bank  fraud 
arising  out  of  an  investigation  into 
bribery  and  political  corruption. 

But  this  cat  came  back.  Sales  fell  last 
year,  but  by  only  12%,  to  what  Grum- 
man thinks  is  a  bottom  of  $3. 5  billion. 
Income  from  operations  after  interest 


and  taxes  hit  an  eight-year  high  ; 
$120  million  and  is  rising.  The  stoc 
is  up  from  24  in  January  to  33,  toj 
ping  $1  billion  in  value.  Grummal 
appears  to  be  near  settling  with  th 
government  for  a  reported  $20  mi 
lion  or  so  for  the  wrongs  of  O'Briej 
and  others  at  Grumman. 

"We  had  to  face  the  world  as  it  i; 
not  as  we'd  like  it  to  be,"  sa)| 
O'Brien's  successor,  Renso  Caporali 

"Cap,"  an  unpretentious  shir! 
sleeved  aeronautical  engineer  and  e^ 
Navy  bomber  pilot,  has  quietly  trans 
formed  Grumman.  In  just  over  twl 
years  he  has  shrunk  the  pavroll  fron 
26,100  to  21,000.  The  peak  wa 
33,700  in  1987.  Head  count  on  Lonj 
Island  has  gone  from  25,000  ti 
11,000  and  falling.  (There  are  limit 
to  this  cutback — the  existence  of  th< 
plant  is  the  prime  reason  for  tenaciouj 
support  in  Congress  from  New  Yor 
Senators  Daniel  Moynihan  and  All 

I  Renso  L.  Caporali, 
|  Grumman  Corp. 
|  chairman  and  chief 
executive 
He's  made 
Grumman  a  sur- 
vivor, but  to  get 
it  growing  again 
will  he  buy 
or  be  bought? 
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We  thought  We'd  Shed  a 
Little  Light  On  THe  Matter. 


The  Bank  of  New  York  offers  a  more  complete 
range  of  processing  and  operating  services  than  any 
other  bank.  Thanks  to  our  proven  commitment  to 
these  businesses  and  innovative  technological  solu- 
tions, there's  virtually  no  need  we  can't  fulfill. 

The  World's  #1  Depositary  Receipt  Bank. 

No  bank  is  better  than  The  Bank  of  New  York  in 
establishing  Depositary  Receipt  (ADR  and  GDR) 
programs  and  in  helping  non-U. S  companies  reach 
American  investors  As  a  result,  we  administer 
over  one-half  of  the  world's  sponsored  Depositary 
Receipts. 

America's  #1  Government  Securities  Clearing  Bank. 

The  Bank  of  New  York  clears  over  $400  billion  in 
government  securities  each  day-more  than  40% 
of  all  government  clearing  That  means  we're  one  of 
the  foremost  providers  of  clearing  services  to  the 
U.S.  Government  securities  market 

A  World  Leader  In  Custody. 

The  breadth  of  our  capabilities,  combined  with 
the  global  scope  of  our  operations  and  our  tradition 
of  responsive  service,  has  made  The  Bank  of 
New  York  one  of  the  largest  custodians  in  the  world. 
As  such,  we  have  more  than  $900  billion  of  assets 
in  safekeeping 

A  World  Leader  In  Securities  Lending. 

The  Bank  of  New  York  offers  the  most 
complete  range  of  securities  lending 
services.  Furthermore,  our  global 
lending  capabilities  are 
supported  by  full-service 
operations  located  in 
major  financial 
centers  around 
the  world 


StockTransfer  Agent  And  CorporateTrusteeToThe 
World's  Largest  Companies. 

As  stock  transfer  agent,  The  Bank  of  New  York 
serves  over  6  million  shareholders  around  the  world. 
We  are  also  a  leading  corporate  trustee.  The  fact 
is,  we  act  as  trustee  for  over  half  of  the  50  largest 
companies  in  the  U.S. 

One  Of  America's  Top  Cash  Management  Banks. 

Every  day  The  Bank  of  New  York  processes  over 
$150  billion  in  funds  transfer  transactions.  We  service 
customers  in  over  70  countries  and  have  active  rela- 
tionships with  more  than  2,000  correspondent  banks 
around  the  world. 

To  talk  with  someone  at  The  Bank  of  New  York 
about  our  broad  range  of  processing  and  operating 
services,  please  call  Joseph  Velli  at  (212)  815-2009 
regarding  our  Securities  Processing  services  or 
Donald  Monks 
at  (212)  815-3900 
regarding  our 
Cash  Man- 
agement 
services. 


THE 
BANKOF 
NEW 
YORK 


World  Leader  In  Processing  And  Operating  Services. 


©1993  The  Bank  of  New  York  An  Equal  Opporiunny  Lender 


Grumman 


Ex-chairman 
John  O'Brien 
His  resignation 
and  guilty  plea 
stunned  Grum- 
man. A  possible 
settlement  of 
government 
charges  against 
the  company  may 
at  last  clear 
the  air. 


fonse  D'Amato.)  Long-term  debt 
and  preferred  of  $884  million  in  1989 
is  down  60%,  thanks  to  a  cut  of  $500 
million  from  inventories  and  receiv- 
ables. Don't  applaud,  says  Cap:  "It 
just  shows  how  much  fat  we  had." 

The  only  aircraft  Grumman  is 
building  from  scratch  these  days  is  the 
E-2C  Hawkeye,  a  carrier-based  air- 
borne early  warning  system.  But  it 
makes  only  eight  to  ten  a  year  of  the 
$50  million  plane.  Some  slack  has 
been  filled  with  subassembly  work  for 
Boeing  and  others.  And  refurbishing 
of  old  F-14s  and  A- 6s  should  contin- 
ue to  bring  in  upwards  of  half  a  billion 
a  year  in  revenues — at  good  mar- 
gins— for  ten  years  or  more. 

The  company  is  maintaining  design 
work  on  its  contender  for  the  A/X — 
die  next- generation  Navy  attack 
plane — unlikely  to  be  produced  until 
the  end  of  the  decade.  But  rivalry  for 
new  aircraft  orders  is  fierce,  and  the 
Pentagon  seems  to  favor  Lockheed 
and  McDonnell  Douglas.  "It's  a  long 
shot  that  Grumman  will  remain  an 


aircraft  manufacturer,"  says  Moody's 
analyst  Tassos  Philippakos. 

If  it  gets  out  of  building  new  mili- 
tary aircraft,  that  may  be  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  Look  at  Grumman's  experi- 
ence with  the  F-14  contracts,  on 
which  it  wrote  off  $  1 20  million  pretax 
by  1988.  Even  73  planes  and  $4 
billion  later,  it  is  doubtful  Grumman 
made  money  on  the  F-14.  "We've 
often  fallen  on  our  own  swords,"  says 
Chief  Financial  Officer  J.  Robert  An- 
derson, the  ex-Ford  Motor  and 
Bridgestone/Firestone  financial  fire- 
man brought  in  in  1991. 

To  fill  the  collapse  of  its  new-air- 
craft business,  Grumman  has  exploit- 
ed its  knowhow  integrating  electron- 
ics and  data  systems.  Its  biggest  and 
hottest  program  is  the  Joint  stars 
airborne  surveillance  system,  mount- 
ed on  old  Boeing  707s.  That  should 
soon  approach  $700  million  a  year  in 
revenues  and  has  strong  export  po- 
tential. Joint  stars  got  stellar  reviews 
when  the  first  two  prototypes  were 
rushed  to  the  Gulf  war  to  track  Iraqi 


tank  columns. 

Like  other  defense  contractor 
Grumman  is  also  pitching  itself  as 
data  technology  house  to  the  govern 
merit.  It  already  sells  tax  processin 
systems  to  the  IRS  and  is  bidding  on 
huge  computer  contract  for  the  Bi: 
reau  of  Land  Management.  The  prof: 
margin  on  this  kind  of  work  beat 
hands  down  that  on  building  plane 
and  the  risks  are  a  lot  lower,  too. 

That  has  stemmed  the  decline 
Where  does  Grumman  go  from  here 
Two  clear  choices:  Buy  or  be  bough 

Caporali  doesn't  disagree.  No\ 
that  Grumman  has  lowered  debt,  h;i 
cash  in  the  bank  and  a  strong  stock,  h 
has  been  shopping  for  electronics  c: 
data  management  buys — up  to  $30 
million  or  so.  "We've  looked  a  loi 
but  we  don't  want  to  overpay,"  sa\ 
Cap.  The  company  was  badly  burnc 
by  its  last  big  purchase — the  Flxibl 
bus  business,  since  sold. 

Selling  out  will  most  likely  have  t 
be  a  friendly  deal.  Grumman  our 
about  40%  of  its  own  stock  for  a 
employees'  saving  plan.  That  holdin 
remains  a  defensive  weapon. 

For  the  right  price,  though,  Cape 
rali  sounds  ready  to  sell.  More  likeh 
he  says,  might  be  a  merger  with 
similar-size  company  (Northrop?)  c 
agreeing  to  be  acquired  by  a  biggc 
one  looking  to  boost  its  defense  busi 
ness  (Boeing?).  "We're  less  incline 
to  sell  than  to  join,"  Cap  says. 

Grumman's  improved  positio 
could  mean  that  there  may  still  b 
upside  in  the  stock,  says  analyst  Ph 
Friedman  at  Morgan  Stanley.  Grurn 
man's  cash  flow  multiple  is  still  belo> 
average,  Joint  stars  profits  shoul 
kick  in  next  year,  and  there  is  th 
unbooked  value  of  some  600  acres  c 
prime  Long  Island  real  estate. 

Another  plus  is  that  Grumma 
could  follow  General  Dynamics  an 
pay  out  some  of  its  wealth  through 
stock  buyback  or  higher  dividenc 
Skeptics,  though,  fear  Grumman  ma 
blow  its  wad  on  a  bad  purchase 
Warns  one  Wall  Street  analyst:  "Pec 
pie  who  think  all  that  cash  is  going  I 
shareholders  are  whistling  Dixie." 

Having  stared  corporate  oblivio 
in  the  face,  a  cautious  Caporali  i 
unlikely  to  squander  his  cash  soor 
"Sure  we  want  to  grow,"  he  say; 
"But  we  don't  want  to  chase  foolis 
things."  ■ 
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Probing  ever  deeper  into  the 
3,300-year-old  ship,  divers  un- 
covered artifacts  at  every  layer. 
"Each  successive  discovery  is 
a  tiny  window  to  the  past," 
says  Bass.  "By  studying  and 
protecting  these  antiquities, 


Dr.  George  Bass, 

we  can  learn  a  great  deal    exPedMon  leader 
about  the  civilizations  that  created  them." 
As  the  success  of  the  expedition  depends 

Whenj  exploring  the  remains  of 
this  ancient  shipwreck,  I  travel 
33  centuries  back  in  time," 

Dr.  George  Bass 

in  large  part  on  safe  decompression- diving 
principles,  he  restricts  himself  and  the 
dive  team  to  a  maximum  of  20  minutes 
elapsed  bottom  time. 

Accordingly,  Dr.  Bass  times  every 
dive  he  makes  with  his  Rolex  Oyster 
Perpetual  Submariner.  At  depths  of  150 
feet,  water  pressure  poses  no 
^**ea5S5:    t    problem  for  a  timepiece 
that  is  perfectly  at  home 
^jf         1 ,000  feet  below  the 
surface.  The  massively 
strong  Oyster  case, 
synthetic  sapphire 
crystal,  and  Triplock 
winding  crown 
combine  to  produce  a 
virtually  indestructible 
shell,  making  Rolex  a 
natural  companion  for 
Dr.  Bass  on    •  t  » 
his  travel 
through  time.    

ROLEX 


Rolex  Oyster  Perpetual  SubriarinefiDqe  in  stainless  steel  and  I8kt  gold  with  matching  Oyster  bracelet. 
Write  for  brochure.  Rolex  Watch  U.S.A.,  lnc.^pT  gtf  ,  Rolex  Building,  665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  5383 
Rolex,#,  Oyster  Pergftual,  Submariner  and  Oyster  are  trademarks. 


Archaeologist  recovering  terra  cotta  pot  at  170  feet. 

Some  time  around  1300  B.C.,  a  Bronze 
Age  trading  vessel  sank  off  the  Turkish  coast 
at  Ulu  Burun. 

Today  it  lies  150  to  180  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  Mediterranean,  protected  from 
marine  worms  by  layers  of  mud  and  sand. 

Marine  archaeologist  George  F.  Bass  has 
been  diving  for  shipwrecks  for  30  years,  but 
none  is  more  important  than  this  trader— 
the  oldest  known  wreck  in  the  world. 


Site  of  Bronze  Age  shipwreck 
off  the  coast  of  modern-day  Turkey. 


\bu've  insured  your  house,  your  health, 
your  car.  Even  that  hot  new  ten-speed  you 
just  bought 

Shouldn't  you  insure  the  nest  egg  they'n 
all  riding  on? 


You  can.  Next  time  you  buy  municipal  bonds,  make  sure  they  come  with  MBIA 
urance.  Whatever  may  happen  to  the  city  or  state  that  issued  your  bonds- 
•  insurance  guarantees  your  checks  keep  coming.  Both  Moody's  and  Standard  & 
w'sgive  their  highest  rating,  Triple-A,  to  every  bond  we  cover. 

What's  more,  our  protection  is  reasonable.  For  the  average  $1,000  bond,  you 
?  up  less  than  five  dollars  in  interest  income  per  year.  Speak  with  your  financial 
risor.  Shouldn  'tyour  nest  egg  be  at  least  as  well  protected  as  your  wheels? 

Municipal  Bond  Investors  Assurance  Corporation,  113  King  Street,  Armonk,  New  York  10504 


After  a  competitor  complained  that  Mike  and  Bobby 
Goodfriend  weren't  paying  enough  for  the  jeans  they 
stocked,  a  new  retailing  fortune  began  to  take  shape. 

Blue  jeans 
as  tuna  fish 


By  Amy  Feldman 

"Denim  works  for  us  like  tuna  fish 
w  orks  for  a  grocery  store,'''  says  Harry 
Call,  executive  vice  president  of 
Goody's  Family  Clothing,  of  Knox- 
ville,  Term.  He  means  that  Goody's 
customers  come  in  for  discounted 
blue  jeans,  and  leave  with  armloads  of 
higher- margin  Alfred  Dunner  dress- 
es, Bugle  Boy  kiddie  clothes  and  other 
name -brand  apparel  goods. 
There's  nothing  accidental 
about  this.  The  jeans 
shelves  are  in  the  back  of 
Goody's  stores,  meaning 
customers  must  walk  as 
much  as  35  yards  past  racks 
of  merchandise  on  w  hich 
Goody's  makes  its  real 
money. 

Jeans  are  great  bait.  In 
the  past  five  years  Goodv's 
sales  and  earnings  have  tri- 
pled, and  the  number  of 
stores  it  leases  and  operates 
in  small  towns  throughout 
the  Southeast  has  almost 
doubled,  to  127.  In  its  lat- 
est fiscal  year  (ended  last 
Jan.  30)  sales  were  up  26%, 
to  $455  million;  profits 
climbed  49%,  to  $16 
million  (SI. 50  a  share 
Goody's  comparable  store 
sales  rose  9%  last  year;  Mer- 
vyn's,  a  similar,  lower-price 
chain  owned  by  Dayton 
Hudson,  had  a  3%  increase. 

Originally  called  Athens 
Outlet,  Goody's  was  start- 
ed by  Morris  (Mike)  Good- 
friend  in  1953.  He  and  a 
partner  put  up  $5,000 
apiece  and  traveled 
throughout  the  Southeast 


in  a  station  wagon  buying  unsold 
merchandise  from  department  stores 
in  small  towns  and  selling  the  goods 
back  in  Athens,  Tenn.  In  1972  Good 
friend  bought  his  partner  out. 

By  then  Goodfriend  was  operating 
12  stores  and  was  grossing  some  $3 
million  a  year.  "We  were  making 
money,  maybe  SI 50,000,  on  it,  and 


Goody's  Chairman  Robert  Goodfriend  (left)  with  his  father,  Mi 
"A  lot  of  what  drives  him  is  his  father's  pride." 


we  thought  that  was  big  business 
recalls  Goodfriend,  now  76  and  tj 
tired  to  Longboat  Key,  Ha. 

But  Goodfriend's  son  thought  t 
business  w  as  small  potatoes  relative 
w  hat  it  could  be.  "In  the  early  197 
outlet  stores  were  a  dime  a  dozen 
says  Robert  (Bobby)  Goodfriend,  41 
"I  knew  there  was  a  place  between] 
discounter  and  a  department  store." 

Bobby  Goodfriend  joined  the  con 
panv  in  1972,  after  graduating  frd 
Babson  College.  When  his  fatll] 
turned  the  company  over  to  him 
1977,  the  young  man  changed  tl 
company  name  to  Goody's,  his  co 
lege  nickname,  and  began  focusin 
his  buying  on  brand-name  merchan 
disc.  If  bought  right,  Goodfriend  un 
derstood,  brand- name  merchandij 
could  yield  big  markups  fror 
Goody's  cost,  yet  still  be  sold  at  bi) 
markdowns  relative  to  departmer 
store  prices. 

The  business  evolved.  In  1979  thi 
company  was  buying  irregular  stretc 
denim  jeans  from  Lee  fd 
$6  and  reselling  them  fq 
S12.  "Then  some  wise  gui 
[competitor]  found  oil 
what  was  going  on,  and  w 
couldn't  get  the  irregular 
anymore,"  recalls  Mik 
Goodfriend.  "So  we  said,  i 
;  we  can't  get  the  seconds 
let's  get  the  firsts."  By  tak 
ing  a  S5  markup  on  a  pair  a 
jeans  that  cost  Goody' 
SI 5,  the  company  gave  uj 
over  half  its  percentage 
markup.  But  it  was  able  tC 
undercut  the  going  price  ol 
S30  and  sell  out  quickly— 
and  send  the  customer; 
home  with  other  items  thai 
more  than  made  up  for  tht 
margins  given  up  on  tht 
jeans. 

By  the  early  1980s 
Goody's  w  as  buying  denim 
bait  from  all  the  majoi 
jeansmakers  of  the  time- 
Lee,  Levi's,  Chic,  Gloris 
Yanderbilt,  Cabin  Klein 
Levi's  550  jeans,  Goody! 
most  popular  item,  arc 
priced  at  S30  a  pair;  this 
compares  with  S39.99  al 
the  Belk's  department 
stores,  which  compete  w  ith 
Goodv's  in  manv  markets. 
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her  items  stocked  by 
ody'ssellforl5%to30% 
;  than  competing  mer- 
mts  charge. 

[0  charge  low  prices  but 
I  net  4%  on  sales,  Good- 
nd  goes  to  the  mat  with 
ody's  vendors,  landlords 
1  employees.  Since  last 
r,  for  example,  Goody's 
3  distribution  center 
rkers  have  been  locked 
a  dispute  with  manage - 
nt  over  their  $5-per- 
ir  wages  and  meager 
lefits.  . 

Some  of  Goody's  strip 
>pping  center  locations 
t  as  little  as  $2  per  square 
it  per  year;  some  leases  PBBMBI 
ihibit  another  apparel 
re  from  renting  in  the  same  shop- 
g  center.  Similarly,  merchandise 
t  arrives  from  Goody's  vendors 
n  one  day  late  usually  won't  be 
epted  without  renegotiating  the 
ns  of  the  agreement, 
joodfriend  turns  Goody's  inven- 
y  over  seven  times  a  year,  corn- 
ed with  a  specialty  retailing  indus- 
average  of  five  times.  Somewhat 


Levi's  make  great  bait 

Discounted  brand-name  jeans  are  in  the  back. 


immodestly,  Goodfriend  credits  him- 
self with  this  high  turnover.  "If 
there's  one  instinct  I  do  have,  it's  for 
merchandise,"  he  says.  "Just  because 
Bobby  says  it,  doesn't  make  it  right. 
But  I'm  still  probably  right  eight  or 
nine  times  out  of  ten." 

But  when  he's  wrong  he  doesn't  let 
his  mistakes  gather  dust.  If  three  jack- 
ets won't  sell  in  Goody's  Glasgow, 


Ky.  store,  they're  quickly 
rerouted  through  the  cen- 
tral distribution  center  to  a 
larger  store  in  Knoxville, 
say,  or  Chattanooga. 

To  pay  down  debt  and  to 
cash  out,  Goodfriend  took 
Goody's  public  in  October 
1991.  Today  he  and  his 
family  own  63%  of  the  com- 
pany; at  a  recent  price  of 
$23.75  a  share,  the  stake  is 
worth  over  $240  million. 
Goodfriend  and  his  wife, 
Wendy,  and  their  two  chil- 
dren live  in  a  Knoxville 
mansion,  collect  art  and 
have  hopes  of  buying  a  ma- 
jor league  baseball  team. 

Some  Knoxville  blue- 
bloods  complain  Good- 
friend wears  his  new  wealth  ostenta- 
tiously. But  Roger  Jenkins,  a  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  marketing  professor 
named  president  of  Goody's  in 
March,  says  money  is  not  Bobby 
Goodfriend's  primary  motivator: 
"Bobby  has  high  expectations  and 
wants  to  build  a  retailing  empire.  A  lot 
of  what  drives  him  is  his  father's  pride. 
He's  very  close  to  his  father."  Hi 


When  only  the  very  best  hotel 
accommodations  will  do,  choose  from 
the  270  Leading  Hotels  of  the  World, 
located  on  six  continents  in  56  countries 
throughout  the  world.  They  share 


impeccable  standards  in  service,  decor  and 
cuisine.  Yet  each  is  renowned  for  its  own 
individual  style,  beauty  and  character. 

For  reservations,  a  complimentary 
copy  of    The  Leading  Hotels*  1993 


Directory  and  a  one  month  free  home 
use  of  The  Leading  Hotels'  new 
video,  contact  your  travel  consultant 
or  telephone  (800)  223-6800  or 
(212)  838-3110.  Fax  (212)  758-7367. 


^IhfFJeadwgHotels  oftfafWorkl 

The  Greatest  Tradition  in  Hospitality  the  World  Has  Ever  Known 


Introducing  Lincoln  Mark  VII 

The  traditional  symbol  of  personal  high-performanc 
transportation  has  just  acquired  a  little  competition 
new  280-horsepower  Lincoln  Mark  VIII. 

LINCOLN-MERCURY  DIVISION  ®    Buckle  up  -  together      c  save  lire..  -IW  and  front  passenger  Supplemental  Restra.nt  System.  Always  .or  you,  safety  belt 


A  few  technical  highlights:  a  computerized  air  For  more  information,  call  I  800  446-8888.  Or 

ision  that  lowers  the  car  closer  to  the  road  at  high-  visit  a  Lincoln  dealer.  Before  you  test  drive  the  Mark  VIII, 

)eeds.  Four-sensor  anti-lock  brakes.  And  a  32-valve,  however,  do  yourself  a  favor:  Drive  everything  else  first, 

lam  V-8  that  provides  astonishing  acceleration.  There  is  no  more  powerful  argument  we  can  make. 

Inside,  a  dramatic  wraparound  cockpit  presents 

gauges,  an  onboard  message  center,  standard  dual  "  LINCOLN  TVlARK  VIII 

.  .  WhatALuxuryCarShouldBe 

js,  even  an  available  voice-activated  phone.  M 


A  Britain  fit  for  heroes  became  a  Britain  fit  for  spongers 
and  deadbeats.  Is  this  the  path  the  U.S.  wants  to  take? 

"I'm 
entitled" 


By  Richard  C.  Morais 


Bill  Holly,  a  56 -year-old  strel 
sweeper  out  of  work  for  21  month 
couldn't  bear  living  off  his  sister-il 
law  in  north  England,  so  he  moved  1 
London  looking  for  work.  He  settld 
with  other  homeless  people  in  tB 
Bullring — a  circle  of  subterrane. 
chambers  near  Ixmdon's  Waterlc 
Station — keeping  warm  around  boi 
fires,  eating  in  soup  kitchens.  He  picl 
up  $60.48  a  week  in  welfare. 

This,  in  a  society  where  the  nationi 
government  alone  spends  19%  of  il 
GDP  on  social  sendees  (the  number  i 
the  U.S.  is  13.9%  for  all  such  spend 
ing — federal,  state  and  local).  In  h 
efforts  to  retain  a  bit  of  dignity,  Bi 
Holly  gets  minimal  help  from  tH 
state.  "Mv  sister  would  die  if  she  kne 
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/as  here,"  he  says  while  showing  us 
|  shelter.  The  floor  is  swept  and 
;re  is  a  circle  of  lit  candles  around 
i  edge  of  his  neatly  made  bed,  like 
me  rite  to  ward  off  evil.  "I  don't 
•e  what  it  takes,  I  will  get  out  of 
re,"  says  Holly.  "I'll  do  any  kind  of 
irk." 

Europe's  overhyped  safety  net  isn't 
Iping  Holly  much.  Because  he  is  a 
gle  male,  not  a  woman  with  chil- 
;n,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  for 
;ap  public  housing.  He  isn't  enti- 
d  to  unemployment  insurance, 
id  he  is  too  old  and  unqualified  for 
)st  of  the  jobs  peddled  by  govern - 
:nt  agencies. 

Fact:  It  is  a  serious  delusion  to  think 
it  big  government  in  Europe  can 


deliver  social  services  any  more  equi- 
tably and  efficiently  than  big  govern- 
ment in  the  U.S.  can. 

Quite  the  contrary.  The  core  of 
Holly's  predicament  is  the  absence  of 
a  job.  It  is  in  the  essential  area  of  job 
creation  that  Europe's  "social  market 
economy"  fails  abysmally.  While 
President  Clinton  leads  us  down  the 
path  of  European  paternalism,  we 
should  all  remember  that  Europe's 
official  unemployment  rate  is  10%  and 
climbing  (see  box,  p.  92). 

Stop  and  see  our  future  in  Britain, 
the  European  nation  with  perhaps  the 
least  amount  of  government  interven- 
tion and  a  worldview  that  most  closely 
resembles  our  own.  It's  been  70  years 
since  World  War  I  Prime  Minister 


David  Lloyd  George  wanted  to  make 
Britain  "fit  for  heroes  to  live  in,"  and 
it's  been  some  50  years  since  econo- 
mist W.H.  Beveridge  drew  up  his  plan 
for  a  modern  welfare  state.  Bever- 
idge's  cornerstone  was  the  National 
Assistance  Act  of  1948,  Britain's  gen- 
erous safety  net.  Even  after  14  years  of 
Tory  government,  Britain  has  a  wel- 
fare system  that  is  far  more  gener- 
ous— and  abused — than  the  by  no 
means  efficient  U.S.  system. 

But  it  has  scarcely  created  a  Britain 
fit  for  heroes.  Britain  has  a  10.6% 
unemployment  rate  that  continues  to 
ratchet  upward.  Over  a  third  of  that 
rate  is  accounted  for  by  long-term 
unemployed,  the  professional  welfare 
class,  about  1  million  strong.  Social 


The  Bullring,  a 
subterranean  village 
of  homeless 
in  London 
Britain  does  not 
deliver  its  social 
services  any 
more  efficiently 
or  equitably  than 
does  the  U.S. 
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Unemployed  Trevor  Deaves  and  his  Surrey  estate 
The  "compassionate"  U.K.  government 
paid  his  $ll,294-a-month  mortgage. 


services  have  turned  Britain's  $4.9 
billion  cash  surplus  of  five  years  ago 
into  annual  public  sector  borrowings 
of  $50  billion,  some  6%  of  GDP. 

Does  the  spending  help  the  people 
it  was  intended  to  help?  Mostly  not.  It 
is  riddled  with  abuses.  Michael  Smith* 
is  a  researcher  at  a  London  University. 
He  recently  wanted  to  take  the  sum- 
mer off  between  the  end  of  his  spring 
research  job  and  a  new  assignment 
beginning  at  another  university  in  the 
fall.  How  did  the  economics  Ph.D. 
finance  his  three-month  vacation? 
The  government.  Smith  signed  on 
the  "dole,"  Britain's  unemployment 
insurance,  without  revealing  he  had  a 
job  lined  up  in  the  fall. 

Politicians  tend  to  push  job-creat- 
ing gimmicks  or  services  that  "solve" 


*  Names  changed  to  protect  the  guilty. 


social  problems,  but  they  rarely  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  spirit — the  drive, 
hunger  and  energy  that  is  core  to  all 
wealth  creation.  That  spirit  is  a  na- 
tion's most  precious  asset,  and  yet 
Britain  and  the  rest  of  Europe  have 
done  much  to  dissipate  their  postwar 
energy  through  well-intended  but 
misguided  social  services. 

Consider:  Among  this  reporter's 
circle  of  charming  acquai  ntances — all 
highly  educated  and  in  their  30s — is  a 
catalog  of  state-subsidized  housing, 
benefits  and  welfare  abuse.  "Entitle- 
ments" is  the  British  term  for  govern- 
ment handouts;  50  years  after  Bever- 
idge,  the  term  also  sums  up  a  pervasive 
middle-class  attitude. 

"Margaret  Thatcher  didn't  change 
that  much  and  I  don't  think  we 
should  have  expected  her  to,"  says 
Forrest  Capie,  professor  of  Economic 
History  at  Citv  University  Business 


School,  London.  "Because  thes0 
deep-seated  attitudes  are  not  going  to 
go  away  in  a  few  government  terms| 
Possibly  not  in  generations." 

Capie  cites  his  local  library  in  north 
London  as  an  example.  "There  is  a 
window  there  that  is  covered  witn 
claim  forms,"  he  says.  "It's  headed 
'Know  your  rights.'  'Are  you  claiming 
for  this?'  'Are  you  obtaining  that?' 
The  middle  class  feels  they  are  entitled 
to  government  services." 

"I  am  entitled"  has  become  the 
national  mantra.  Take  housing.  A 
quarter  of  all  housing  is  still  owned  by 
government  bodies,  down  from  32% 
when  Margaret  Thatcher  first  became 
prime  minister.  There  is  still  no  pri- 
vate sector  rental  market  to  speak  ol 
after  decades  of  rent  controls  and 
regulation  meant  to  "protect"  the 
tenant.  "There  are  medium-size 
towns  in  north  England  where  the 
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Dan  Finn,  research  director  at  the  think  tank  Unemployment  Unit 
"You  don't  stop  the  problems 
by  stopping  the  benefits." 


state  is  the  only  landlord  for  rentals," 
says  Richard  Best,  director  of  the 
York-based  research  group  Rowntree 
Foundation.  That  means  there  are 
only  low-cost  government  rental 
units,  with  a  long  waiting  list.  Noth- 
ing else. 

It's  a  world  gone  mad.  Sometimes 
it  is  painful  to  recall  Holly's  louse- 
infested  subterranean  village  when 
picking  up  a  British  newspaper.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  Magazine  recently 
profiled  Dounne  Alexander,  an  entre- 
preneur who  against  the  odds  had 
successfully  built — and  then  rebuilt 
after  a  banker  called  in  a  loan  at  the 
wrong  moment — a  company  selling 
hot  sauces.  This  remarkable  and  at- 
tractive 44-year-old  has  won  several 
business  awards  and  is  supported  by  a 


tight-knit  family.  Buried  in  the  mid- 
dle of  this  article,  however,  is  the  aside 
that  Alexander  lives  with  her  two 
children  in  a  "council"  flat  for  which 
she  pays  about  $250  a  month. 

Why  is  it  taken  as  just  a  matter  of 
course  that  a  self-starter  like  Alexan- 
der should  live  in  subsidized  state 
housing?  Why  is  it  that  the  quality 
Daily  Telegraph — the  paper  of  choice 
for  thinking  Tories — doesn't  even 
blink  at  such  a  world?  Because  things 
have  been  this  way  for  so  long  it's  hard 
even  for  Tories  to  regard  them  as 
exceptional. 

While  helping  people  who  don't 
need  help,  the  British  system  does 
little  for  those  who  deserve  it — like 
Bill  Holly.  Why?  "Those  best  able  to 
use  government  programs  are  the  cul- 


tured and  articulate,"  says  Arthur  5j 
don,  founding  president  of  the  In 
tute  of  Economic  Affairs.  "It  is 
middle  class  who  does  best  in 
welfare  state." 

Britain's  welfare  state  is  most  v 
lently  raped  by  Conservatives.  TI 
can  afford  the  neighborhoods  w) 
the  best  state  schools;  they  can  b 
houses  and  pension  plans  that 
underwritten  by  the  Treasury.  Bevj 
idge's  bold  scheme  to  create  a  fair 
more  decent  Britain  has  turned  intc 
giant  vote-buying  charade.  "The  po 
iticians  fear  that  if  they  touch  it  they 
appear  callous  and  will  lose  votes 
says  Seldom 

Suggest  cutbacks  in  these  giv 
aways  and  you  are  accused  of  beiu 
heartless  to  the  poor  and  unfortunac 
Wasn't  it  "compassion"  that  led  p 
ternalistic  British  governments  to  ij 
definitely  pay  the  rent  or  mortgag 
interest  of  those  who  became  unen 
ployed  and  had  little  savings?  N 
man,  it  was  reasoned,  should  U 
thrown  out  of  his  home  when  crushe 
by  fortune. 

Touching,  but  few  "benefits"  hav 
done  more  damage  to  Britain.  Penn 
Borg-Grech  runs  the  Hammersmit) 
offices  of  Charity  Action,  a  govern 
ment-funded,  nonprofit  group  tha 
helps  long-term  unemployed  get  bad 
on  their  feet  through  training  ant 
apprenticeships.  Borg-Grech  inteij 
views  everyone  who  comes  to  see  he 
but  winds  up  rejecting  half. 

"They  have  a  bad  attitude,"  shi 
explains.  "Most  have  high  mortgage 
paid  by  the  state  but  are  unwilling  t< 
reduce  their  [spending]  and  fin< 
housing  that  suits  their  earnings  po 
tential.  I  can  tell  who  really  wants  t< 
get  back  to  work." 

There  are  cases  where  unemployei 
have  been  able  to  buy  apartment 
through  finance  companies — 95° 
mortgage,  5%  deposit  given  by  par 
ents — because  their  interest  payment 
were  paid  by  the  state.  It  is  perversa 
that  men  and  women  struggling  t< 
make  ends  meet  wind  up  helpinj 
welfare  recipients  invest  in  real  estate 

Mark  Hogg*  was  out  of  work  fo 
three  years  when  he  tried  to  sign  u] 
with  Borg-Grech's  Charity  Action 
During  the  boom  years  he  earne< 
$22,000  as  a  salesman.  But  in  thesi 
depressed  times  Borg-Grech  assessec 
his  real  earnings  potential  at  arounc 
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Learning  tool  or  loaded  weapon? 

By  the  time  the  average  American  child  reaches 
age  of  five,  he  or  she  will  have  spent  more  than 
DO  hours  in  front  of  the  TV.  Absorbing  the  good, 
bad  and  the  frightening. 
At  Public  Television,  we've  long  been  sensitive 
:he  power  and  influence  of  our  medium. 
Which  is  why  we  believe  that  education  and 
ertainment  should  never  be  mutually  exclusive. 
It's  why  Lamb  Chop's  Play-Along  and  Shining 
te  Station  nurture  young  viewers  with  laughter, 
hantment  and  a  sense  of  belonging. 
It's  why,  in  the  popular  series  Barney  &  Friends, 
vable,  six-foot  purple  dinosaur  inspires  his  fans 


to  express  their  imagination  and  creativity. 

It's  why,  for  more  than  25  years,  Mister  Rogers 
has  been  "a  bright  light  in  childhood's  sky."  One 
who  has  bolstered  the  self-esteem  of  preschoolers 
by  offering  them  a  safe  haven  to  voice  their  truest 
feelings,  fears  and  curiosities. 

And  it's  why  Sesame  Street  has  moved  beyond 
the  home  into  daycare  centers.  Where  teachers 
and  workers  are  given  the  essential  training  and 
materials  they  need  to 
better  prepare  kids. 

For  kindergarten.  !■  I 

Grade  school.  And  the  PUBLIC  TELEVISION 
university  of  life.  Keep  us  in  mind. 


It  may  look  like  an  ordinary  plant.  But  inside  its 
stems  and  leaves  is  pure,  natural,  biodegradable 
plastic.  How  on  earth  did  it  get  there? 

A  scientist  at  James  Madison  University  in  Hanison- 
burg  cloned  a  plastic-producing  gene  that  occurs 
naturally  in  soil  microorganisms.  When  the  gene 


was  inserted  into  the  plant,  biodegradable  pi; 
formed  inside  the  plant  cells. 

This  discovery,  applied  to  potato  plants,  c 
lead  to  the  development  of  a  potato  that  cont 
plastic  instead  of  starch.  Which  means  in  the 
too  distant  future,  plastic  could  be  far  cheape 


V  I  R  G 


This  HighTech  Plant 
Invirginia 
Producesrlastic. 


than  to  manufacture. 

L.nd  as  miraculous  as  it  all  sounds,  it's  typical 
e  breakthroughs  that  occur  regularly  at  the 
:r  institutions  of  Virginia. 
)ur  84  colleges  and  universities  are  located  all 
s  the  state.  And  as  a  husinessperson,  you're 


invited  to  take  full  and  complete  advantage  of  them. 

Through  Virginia's  Center  for  Innovative  Technology, 
you  can  tap  into  the  research  and  development  energies 
of  Virginia's  university  scientists  and  engineers.  More 
than  550  companies  have  done  so  since  1984-  You  can  also 
use  our  campuses  as  employee  training  grounds.  Of  the 
354,000  students  enrolled  in  Virginia  colleges  last  year, 
40%  were  either  taking  job-related  courses  or  pursuing 
degrees  after  work.  And  in  many  cases,  colleges  will 
conduct  classes  right  in  your  office  or  factory. 

There  are  dozens  of  smart  reasons  for  locating  in 
Virginia.  Just  call  or  send  in  the  coupon.  And  join  us. 
After  all,  if  we  can  grow  a  plastic  plant,  we  can 
certainly  grow  yours. 


April  Young,  Director,  Department  of  Economic  Development,  P.O.  Box  798,  Richmond 
Virginia  23206-0798.  _  _ 

1-804-371-8202 
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The  welfare  state 


$15,000.  "He  was  very  annoyed  at 
my  suggestion  he  move,"  she  says. 
"He  simply  wanted  to  enter  a  training 
scheme  to  get  the  housing  people  off 
his  back." 

The  Hoggs  of  Britain  have  plenty 
of  defenders.  "These  are  people 
adapting  to  very  difficult  circum- 
stances," says  Dan  Finn,  research  di- 
rector at  the  Unemployment  Unit,  a 
think,  tank.  "You  don't  stop  the  prob- 
lems by  stopping  the  benefits." 

Maybe  not,  but  you  certainly  make 
it  easier  for  people  to  put  off  adapting. 
British  newspapers  recently  reported 
the  case  of  Trevor  Deaves:  When 
Deaves  was  a  high-flying  "million- 
aire" in  the  1980s,  he  took  on  a  $1 .2 
million  mortgage  to  buy  a  66  acre 
farm  and  mansion  in  Surrey.  The  state 
wound  up  paying  the  $ll,294-a- 
month  mortgage.  Not  surprisingly, 
Deaves  told  a  newspaper:  "I  believe  in 
the  welfare  state." 

To  curb  its  budget  deficit,  the  gov- 
ernment has  just  announced  plans  to 
limit  its  payments  to  $180,000  mort- 
gages as  of  1994.  But  these  abuses 
aren't  just  about  amounts  of  money. 
The  hidden  cost  to  Britain  is  a  culture 
of  entitlement  that  makes  everyone  a 
prisoner  of  the  Bullring. 

"In  attempting  to  make  its  edicts  so 
popular,  the  government  has  lost 
power  to  give  services  equitably,"  says 
Seldom  "A  nation  of  law  abiding  citi- 


zens have  learned  to  despise  the  law." 

One  of  the  nuttier  British  handouts 
is  the  Child  Benefit.  The  state  pays 
every  family — whether  millionaires  or 
paupers — $62.40  a  month  for  each 
child  in  its  household.  Now  listen  to  a 
talk  with  Dan  Finn  again. 

FORBES  reporter,  well-paid  father 
of  one  child:  "I  shouldn't  be  getting 
Child  Benefit." 

Finn:  "You  should." 

Forbes:  "Why?  I  don't  need  it." 

Finn:  "It's  not  for  you,  it's  for  your 
child.  Fine,  if  you  are  saying  we 
should  tax  it,  and  then  recoup  it  from 
you  through  the  tax  system,  great. 
But  it  is  a  nonmeans  tested  benefit.  It 
is  people's  as  a  right.  If  we  didn't  make 
it  a  universal  benefit,  then  the  people 
who    really    needed    it  wouldn't 


claim  it." 

Americans  might  have  trouble  fo 
lowing  Finn's  reasoning,  but  peop] 
in  Britain  have  come  to  accept  th; 
kind  of  rationalizing.  Finn  is  exprei 
ing  an  almost  universal  convictiq 
about  the  Child  Benefit. 

Deconstruct  Finn's  statement  an 
you'll  find  the  horrors  of  model 
society: 

■  The  state  has  to  give  the  money  t 
those  who  don't  need  it  so  those  wh 
need  it,  but  won't  claim  it,  get  i\ 

There  is  the  perversity  of  govern! 
ment's  social  engineering. 

■  Every  taxpayer  must  pay  considers 
bly  more  in  taxes  to  support  the  bul 
reaucracy  that  doles  out  these  entidd 
ments,  but  Finn  considers  that  taxinj 
the  payment  again  would  be  enlighc 
ened  policy. 

■  Child  Benefit  is  paid  only  to  thi 
mother.  Why?  When  fathers  abandon 
their  families,  it  is  reasoned,  the  Chil<| 
Benefit  can  keep  the  mother  and  chill 
dren  going.  The  state  assumes  father! 
will  neglect  their  families.  Some  do} 
and  they  are  encouraged  in  their  pern 
dy  by  the  knowledge  that  the  state- 
through  gimmicks  like  Child  Bene 
fit — will  take  care  of  the  nippers.  (Rej 
cently,  to  counter  this  problem,  Johr| 
Major's  government  added  a  new  bu 
reaucracy  to  track  down  the  deadbeal 
fathers.) 

Charles  Murray,  the  U.S.  socia 
policy  commentator,  created  a  furoi 
with  his  essay  "The  Emerging  British 
Underclass":  "We  are  not  going  tc 
make  progress  until  we  stop  thinking 
as  engineers,  and  instead  return  tc 
thinking  of  society  as  an  organism 
that  must  be  allowed  to  return  to 
health."  With  more  than  3  million 
now  unemployed,  Murray  is  gaining 
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JIM  AND  SARAH  BRADY 
DEFINITELY  HAVE  PRESTIGE". 
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man's  Fund  thanks  the  Braclys  for  sharing  their  experience  with  us  and  for  choosing 
Prestige*  policy  to  insure  their  home.  We've  protected  America's  finest  homes  for  FirtmHIlS 
r  130  years.  For  more  information,  contact  your  independent  agent  or  hroher.  


3  Rrcmans  Fund  Insurance  Company 
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The  welfare  state 


Europe  is  no 
role  model 

AFTER  DECADES  of  charting  the 
"Third  Way" — a  hybrid  system  of 
socialism  and  free  markets — Western 
Europe  is  rapidly  approaching  a  reali- 
ty check.  The  sufferings  associated 
with  America — ever  higher  crime 
rates,  single-parent  families,  drugs, 
homelessness — have  raised  their  ugly 
heads  in  Europe. 

All  this  should  give  pause  to  those 
in  Washington  who  argue  that  Ameri- 
can social  problems  are  simply  a  prod- 
uct of  inadequate  government  social 
spending. 


Every  night  3  million  homeless — a 
population  roughly  the  size  of  Chica- 
go— are  left  to  fend  for  themselves  in 
the  streets  and  parks  of  Europe.  This 
reporter  slid  on  human  feces  as  he 
picked  his  way  through  a  village  of 
Europe's  untouchables  in  London's 
infamous  Bullring  near  Waterloo  Sta- 
tion. Mice  and  mongrels  scurried 
through  raw  cardboard  shelters.  Lice 
crawled  through  the  matted  hair  of 
drunks  and  glue  sniffers. 

Most  of  Europe's  violent  crime  and 
drug  problems  are  less  serious  than 
those  in  the  U.S.,  but  its  heroin  prob- 
lem would  stagger  a  U.S.  social  work- 


er. Politicians  in  Zurich  recently  tr 
to  clean  up  the  city's  junkie  fil 
parks  by  asking  the  electorate  to 
nance  "shooting  houses." 

In  Frankfurt's  parks  it  is  routine 
hundreds  of  addicts  to  shoot  up  opi 
ly  under  the  noonday  sun;  reporte 
some  40  die  from  overdoses  cs 
year.  These  days  cynical  young  trad< 
on  Frankfurt's  stock  exchange  ami 
themselves  during  quiet  momei 
with  wagers  on  the  Drogentoten- 
dex — the  "Drug  Death  Index." 

Americans  are  worried  about  j 
prospects.  The  European  Commu 
ty's  unemployment  rate  is  currently 
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Leave  the  sticker  on, 
and  show  everyone  how 
smart  you  are. 
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$18,999 

Value.  It's  spelled  out  right  there  in  black 
and  white,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sticker.  The 
price  of  the  90th  Anniversary  Buick  LeSabre.' 

If  you  need  more  proof  of  LeSabre's 
incredible  value,  consider  that  LeSabre  has 
the  highest  resale  value  in  its  class.**  Then 


look  at  the  sticker  again. 

You'll  see  that  this  car  comes  equippec 
a  long  list  of  standard  equipment,  includ 

•  3800  V6  engine  •  power  driver  seat  an 
antenna  •  air  conditioning  •  driver  air  bi 

•  ABS  brakes  •  power  windows  and  doo 
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Yo  and  still  heading  north,  its  worst 
formance  in  half  a  century.  But 
n  the  official  rates  understate  the 
employment  problem, 
^n  the  Netherlands  it  has  been  esti- 
ted  that  the  "real"  unemployment 
z  is  probably  double  the  official 
are.  Why?  The  unemployed  are 
den  in  the  disability  rolls:  Almost  a 
rd  of  the  Dutch  work  force  over  the 
:  of  45  is  collecting  disability  insur- 
:e.  Germany  and  Britain,  mean- 
ile,  regularly  drive  the  unemployed 
the  statistical  rolls  by  forcing  them 
3  temporary  training  or  work 
•grams.  -R.C.M.  WM 


mainstream  credibility.  Even  maver- 
icks in  Britain's  Labor  Party  are  sud- 
denly calling  for  "contracts"  with  the 
long-term  unemployed:  mandatory 
work  assignments  in  exchange  for 
state  benefits. 

Murray  believes  Britain's  paternal- 
istic policies  have  done  untold  dam- 
age to  future  generations.  Older  un- 
employed, he  noticed,  called  welfare 
"on  the  suck."  Younger  Britons  often 
regard  the  dole  as  their  right.  An  18- 
year-old,  forced  to  register  in  a  gov- 
ernment Youth  Training  Scheme, 
complained  he  was  being  treated  as 
"slave  labor." 

The  sad  thing  is  that  there  are 
plenty  of  people  who  will  tell  this 
spoiled  18-year-old  that  he  is  right.  "I 


am  fairly  skeptical  of  this  notion  that 
there  is  this  'dignity  of  labor,'  "  sneers 
Dan  Finn.  "Sweeping  up  floors  when 
you  have  a  bright  IQ  is  not  going  to 
be  a  very  rewarding  experience.  Ab- 
senteeism in  low-skilled  work  is  high- 
er than  in  high-skilled  work.  Where  is 
the  dignity  in  that?" 

Beveridge  and  the  other  sponsors 
of  the  welfare  net  wanted  to  provide 
safety  nets  and  minimum  standards. 
People  like  Finn  think  that  people 
should  not  be  required  to  work  if 
society  does  not  hand  them  a  job  that 
is  to  their  liking. 

Too  bad  Finn  hasn't  met  Morris,  a 
recovering  alcoholic  who  spent  20 
years  living  rough  in  the  streets.  Mor- 
ris never  plugged  into  the  welfare 
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Or  take  it  off, 
and  let  them  think  you 
paid  thousands  more. 
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The  welfare  state 


Alan  Bevan,  an  out-of-work  biochemistry  Ph.D. 
Well-intended  policies  have  created 
a  culture  of  entitlement. 


loop;  he  preferred  his  freedom  to 
drink  and  panhandle.  "I  have  no  re- 
grets," he  says  with  immense  honesty 
and  dignity. 

Today  Morris  cleans  vomit  and  fe- 
ces off  winos  at  St.  Mungo  Associa- 
tion, a  charity  that  runs  a  string  of 
hostels  for  the  homeless.  No  dignity 
in  menial  labor?  Morris  insisted  we 
could  interview  him  only  on  his  lunch 
break.  "Work  occupies  the  mind," 
Morris  says  over  a  sandw  ich.  "Other- 
wise I'd  just  sit  in  my  room  and  then 
probably  go  out  and  drink.  I  am 
helping  these  people,  you  know.  It 
makes  me  feel  good  about  myself  for 
doing  something." 

But  for  even'  Morris  there  are  ten 
Brits  waiting  for  government  help.  In 
each  neighborhood  of  London — oc- 
cupying prime  real  estate  next  to  the 
bank  and  department  store — is  a  Job- 
centre,  the  British  government's 
chain  of  employment  agencies.  In  the 
Hammersmith  Jobcentre  this  report- 
er noticed  a  woman  in  an  Aquascu- 
tum  raincoat  and  coral  lipstick  study- 
ing an  opening  for  a  chef  on  a  Florida- 
based   cruise   liner.   Announced  a 


pamphlet  for  newcomers  to  London: 
"We  can  give  advice  on  'Benefits'!" 

The  emphasis,  clearly,  is  on  bene- 
fits, not  jobs,  which  is  no  help  at  all  to 
the  proud  poor  like  Bill  Holly. 

Too  often  it  is  Britain's  dedicated 
charities  that  are  left  trying  to  make 
sense  of  this  Clockwork  Orange.  One 
such  charity  is  the  Lambeth  Training 
Centre,  offering  career  and  training 
opportunities  for  the  long-term  un- 
employed. "I  am  afraid  to  go  to  inter- 
views," says  Elizabeth  Osei,  a  44- 
year-old  client. 

Mark  Trezona  and  his  staff"  are 
helping  Osei  build  her  confidence.  "I 
see  my  job  as  breaking  the  cycle  of 
dependency,"  says  Trezona,  sitting 
before  a  poster  warning  clients  not  to 
ramble  and  repeat  themselves  during 
interviews.  "We  try  to  do  it  right  from 
the  start.  The  first  thing  I  do  is  give 
them  the  information  and  tell  them  to 
go  away  and  call  if  they  w  ant  to  take 
advantage  of  the  training.  The  first 
step  is  for  them  to  initiate  the  process 
by  picking  up  the  phone." 

Why  do  charities  like  the  Lambeth 
Training  Centre  or  other  local  organi- 


zations often  succeed  where  govern 
ments  fail?  Simple:  They  offer  mor) 
support  and  true  compassion,  not  ao 
dictive  entitlements. 

"I  am  persuaded  that  a  limits 
central  government  is  not  only  feasi 
ble  in  the  late  20th  century,"  write 
Murray,  "but  would  be  a  far  bette 
way  to  run  modern  society  than  thj 
methods  we  now  use." 

But  until  then:  policies  that  creat 
attitudes  that  create  sufferings  tha 
create  policies.  Into  the  tatty  Lam 
beth  offices  walks  Alan  Bevan,  a  34 
year-old  Ph.D.  in  biochemistry.  H 
used  to  roar  around  in  a  company  a 
and  had  a  533,000  salary.  For  nin 
months  he's  been  reduced  to  collect 
ing  welfare.  "Frankly,  I  am  unim 
pressed,"  Bevan  yells  at  the  harrie> 
career  counselor.  "You  haven' 
show  n  me  anything.  I  want  to  kno\ 
what  you  can  offer  mf." 

Alan  Bevan 's  attitude  seems  to  be 
Why  isn't  the  government  getting  m 
the  job  I  want?  Social  policies  mean 
to  buy  votes  wind  up  crushing  th 
people.  Are  vou  listening,  Bill  an 
Hillary?  ■ 
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C  yjrance  has  never  been 
so  close  to  home. 


rom  the  moment  you  step  into  a  Hotel  Sofitel 
you  notice  something  different.  There's  some- 
thing more  inviting.  More  channing.  More 
French.  It  could  be  the  over-stuffed  chairs. 
Maybe  it's  the  truffle  you  find  on  your  pillow. 
Perhaps  it's  the  aroma  of  freshly  baked 
baguettes.  Although  you  can't  pinpoint  it,  you 
welcome  it  wholeheartedly.  As  we  do  you  with 
a  "bonjour."  You  have  found  a  new  way  to  do 
business  traveling.  And  from  now  on,  you  have 
found  a  new  home  when  you  are  away 
from  yours.  Just  ask  your 
travel  agent  or  call  ^ 
1-800-SOFITEL. 

iSl  Hotel  Sofitel 

•Sy^V^   NORTH  AMERICA  


CHICAGO    •    HOUSTON    •    LOS  ANGELES    •    MIAMI    •    MINNEAPOLIS    •    SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY    •    WASHINGTON  D  C 


Denver  is  about  to  open  a  replacement  airport. 
Who  needs  it?  Nobody.  Either  the  taxpayers  or  the 
bondholders  are  candidates  to  be  stiffed. 

Monument 


By  William  P.  Barrett 

This  is  a  story  about  a  financial  crash 
in  the  making:  the  new  Denver  Inter- 
national Airport,  scheduled  to  open 
in  December,  when  venerable  64- 
year-old  Stapleton  International  Air- 
port shuts  down  for  good.  For  one 
tiling,  the  new  airport  will  cost  an 
estimated  S4  billion,  which  is  more 
than  twice  its  initial  stated  cost. 

For  all  this  money,  the  new  facility- 
will  have  18  fewer  gates  than  the  104 
at  Stapleton.  The  old  airport  is  only  7 
driving  miles  from  downtown  Den- 
ver, while  its  replacement  is  at  least  24 
miles  away  in  the  middle  of  nowhere. 
Cab  fare  to  downtown:  $35. 

The  new  city-owned  facility  was 
developed  in  the  early  1980s,  as  Den- 
ver was  riding  an  oii  and  real  estate 
boom  that  boosted  employment  by 


6%  per  year,  versus  history's  3.5%. 
Planners  apparently  assumed  the 
boom  era  would  go  on  indefinitely. 
Stapleton  handled  fewer  than  16  mil- 
lion passengers  in  the  mid-1980s,  but 
officials  figured  then  the  1995  count 
would  be  some  26  million,  up  over 
60%.  Likely  number  now:  about  16 
million. 

As  the  Denver  boom  fizzled,  it 
would  have  made  sense  to  spend  may- 
be S300  million  to  make  Stapleton  a 
bit  bigger,  instead  of  spending  13 
times  that  to  replace  it.  But  even  as 
Denver  sputtered,  special  interests — 
politicians,  developers,  lawyers,  bond 
houses — beat  the  drum  for  the  new 
facility. 

Voter  approval  came  in  1989  after  a 
lot  of  bad  information  was  put  out  by 


Denver's  new  airport  gets  off  the  ground 
A  $4  billion  boondoggle  in  the  making. 


city  fathers  who  said  the  airport  wot 
make  Denver  a  major  trade  center 
rival  Tokyo  and  Munich.  They  ev 
talked  about  nonstop  Denver- Toll 
service.  Turns  out  that  can't  be  do 
regularly  without  a  refueling  stop. 

Like  most  government  projec 
this  one  soon  went  out  of  contn 
Items  like  a  S200  million  automar 
baggage  system  were  added.  In  a  tir 
of  4.5%  annual  inflation,  the  airpor 
price  tag  went  up  20%  yearly. 

Slowly  the  real  numbers  began 
emerge.  The  city  may  pay  as  much 
$6,000  an  acre'  for  35,000  acres 
distant  farmland.  A  single  gate  w 
cost  about  $14  million — 33%  mo 
than  the  per-gate  cost  at  the  On 
Pittsburgh  terminal.  Estimated  pr| 
ceeds  from  selling  Stapleton  were  c 
from  $500  million  to  $75  million. 

Denver  arrogantly  thought 
would  have  a  monopoly  on  air  servit 
through  the  Rockies.  But  with  a 
high  charges  needed  to  pay  Denver- 
annual  debt  service  costs  of  som 
$200  million,  airlines  have  incenth 
to  go  elsewhere.  Centennial  Kxprel 
.Airline  is  making  plans  to  operate  oil 
of  Centennial  Airport,  just  15  milr 
south  of  downtow  n  Denver. 

And  there's  always  the  possibilil 
that   low-cost   Southwest  Airline 
which  does  not  serve  Der 
■ji  ver,  might  enter  Colorad 
If  Springs,  70  miles  south  c 
downtown  but  a  doabl 
drive  from  Denver's  ritz 
southern  suburbs. 

Whatever  the  case,  bon 
documents  make  it  cle< 
the  city  will  need  to  doubl 
the  estimated  SI 50  millio 
in  revenues  generated  la; 
year  by  Stapleton.  Some  ir 
vestors  believe  the  city  wi 
not  allow  a  bond  defaul 
even  though  the  prospecti 
plainly  states  there  is  n 
call  on  the  city's  taxin 
power. 

But  the  airport's  new  d 
rector,  James  DeLong,  wj 
recently  quoted  as  savin 
that  Denver  taxpayei 
wouldn't  have  to  shouldc 
any  collapse.  Asked  wh 
would  suffer  in  such  a  cast 
DeLong  replied  bluntl 
and  honestly:  "The  bond 
holders."  ■ 
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Your  money  should  work 
as  hard  as  you  do. 

The  more  successful  you  become,  the  less  time  there  is  to  take  care  of  the  one 
thing  that  should  be  receiving  constant  attention. 
Your  own  money. 

Are  you  investing  it  skillfully?  Or  have  you  parked  it  somewhere  safe,  and  left  it  to 
look  after  itself?  Placed  in  low-paying  investments  subject  to  erosion  from  inflation  and 
taxes,  your  assets  can  shrink,  rather  than  grow. 

At  U.S.  Trust,  we  believe  it's  a  mistake  to  be  overly  conservative.  Instead,  we  can 
offer  you  a  more  attractive  alternative.  You  can  draw  on  a  team  of  seasoned  professionals, 
who  can  create  a  disciplined,  long-term  plan  that  addresses  all  of  your  family's 
investment  needs. 

We  invite  you  to  call  Richard  E.  Foley,  Senior  Vice  President,  at  1-800-U.S.TRUST. 
And  talk  to  us  about  putting  your  money  to  work. 


^EW  YORK    PRINCETON    PALM  BEACH    BOCA  RATON    NAPLES    DALLAS    LOS  ANGELES    GRAND  CAYMAN 


The  inspiration  for  c 


With  an  adjustable  lumbar  support,  a  newly  designed  tbotrest  and  the  privacy  of  side  headrests,  y 


n  Club  W)rld  seat 


you're  flying  on  cloud  nine.  It's  the  way  we  make  you  feel  that  makes  us  the  worlds  favourite  airline. 


BRITISH  AIRWAYS 

The  world's  favourite  airline 


Bill  Wire  had  no  trouble  repairing  Genesco's  financial 
structure,  but  to  get  the  company  growing  again  he 
needed  a  colleague  with  a  different  set  of  skills. 

Worst  Case" 
Wire's 
smart  hire 


By  Rita  Koselka 

Earlierthis  year  President  Bill  Clin- 
ton received  a  pair  of  handmade  blue 
suede  loafers.  The  shoes  came  courte- 
sy of  Johnston  &  Murphy,  a  division 
of  Nashville's  $540  million  (sales) 
Genesco  Inc.  The  President  is  a  fan  of 
Elvis  Presley,  who  immortalized  blue 
suede  shoes.  Clinton  said  he  "'loved" 
the  size  13C  loafers.  (j&M  says  Clin- 
ton has  the  largest  presidential  feet 
since  Woodrow  Wilson.) 

Don't  think  Genesco  was  trying  to 
curry  White  House  favor.  The  shoes 
were  just  a  bit  of  traditional  Johnston 
&  Murphy  marketing.  Starting  with 
Millard  Fillmore  in  1850,  J&M  has 
given  shoes  to  each  President,  the  idea 
being  to  improve  the  brand's  image 
by  associating  its  shoes  with  U.S. 
leaders. 

A  cute  attention  grabber — but 
times  change.  Genesco's  board,  led 
by  Chairman  William  Wire  II,  61, 
realized  over  a  year  ago  that  the  com- 
pany needed  much  more  marketing 
savvy  if  it  was  to  take  advantage  of  the 
favorable  conditions  emerging  in  the 
U.S.  men's  shoe  industry.  Among 
those  conditions:  The  country  is  com- 
ing out  of  recession,  and  the  typically 
American  rugged,  casual  look  is  the 
fashion  these  days  in  men's  footwear. 
Moreover,  male  shoe  buyers  are  more 
fashion  and  brand-name  conscious. 
According  to  Richard  Jacobson  of  the 
Fashion  Footware  Association  of 
New  York,  men  now  buy  almost  twice 
as  many  shoes  as  they  did  ten  years 
ago.  And  that  excludes  the  boom  in 


athletic  footwear. 

Genesco,  however,  was  in  the  back- 
ground of  this  brightening  picture. 
Its  footwear  products,  which  account 
for  around  80%  of  sales,  were  concen- 
trated in  the  declining  market  for 
traditional  men's  dress  shoes.  Stores 
were  demanding  more  product  lines 
to  appeal  to  more  customers — a  shelf 
space  game — and  more  brand  mar- 
keting to  bring  them  in.  Sales  fell  in 
1990  and  fell  again  in  1991. 

Bill  Wire,  a  finance  man  by  back- 
ground, was  nicknamed  ""Worst 
Case"  Wire,  for  his  tendency  to  ap- 
proach ever\'  challenge  wearing  a  belt 
and  suspenders  and  earning  a  hat  and 
umbrella.  As  Genesco's  chief  financial 
officer,  Wire  was  named  chief  execu- 
tive in  1986  when  Genesco  had  run 
out  of  money  and  banks  were  refusing 
to  extend  its  credit  lines. 

To  reinforce  Genesco's  sagging  fi- 
nancial structure,  Wire  sold  off  the 
profitable  Canadian  operations, 
moved  some  of  Genesco's  shoe  pro- 
duction to  lower-cost  plants  abroad, 
and  pared  down  or  repositioned  the 
company's  retailing  and  men's  suit 
businesses.  (Genesco  makes  the  high- 
quality  Greif  line  of  suits.)  In  1992  he 
felt  confident  enough  to  launch  nvo 
new  lines  of  men's  casual  shoes  under 
Levi  Strauss'  well-known  Dockers 
moniker,  and  a  more  expensive  cloth- 
ing brand  called  Nautica. 

Both  Dockers  and  Nautica  are 
showing  promise.  But  to  his  credit 
Wire  recognized  that  his  strengths 


were  in  finance,  not  marketing.  F 
went  looking  for  a  colleague  wi 
skills  he  lacked,  and  found  him  at  th( 
citadel  of  marketing  organization 
Procter  &  Gamble. 

Last  April  Genesco  named  as  pre! 
dent — and  this  February  as  chief  exd 
utive  officer — E.  (for  Edward)  Douj 
las  Grindstaff,  52,  a  30-year  r&G  vd 
eran.  A  dapper  native  Tennesseaj 
Grindstaff  had  been  responsible  fi 
p&g's  business  in  Canada,  where  1 
had  more  than  doubled  sales,  to  SI 
billion,  between  1986  and  199 
Wire  lured  him  to  Genesco  with  tr 
prospect  of  returning  home  to  Ten 
nessee,  options  on  300,000  shares  « 
stock,  a  fat  paycheck  (at  lea 
S750,000  last  year)  and  the  chance  u 
run  his  own  show. 

Grindstaff  quickly  realized  th; 
there  were  some  obvious  gaps  ii 
Genesco's  product  line.  Filling  ther 
with  line  extensions  would  be  an  ecc 
nomical  way  to  gain  shelf  space  wit 
retailers  and  leverage  existing  bran 
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nes.  This  season  Grindstaff  is 
nging  out  a  younger  and  less  ex- 
lsive  line  of  Johnston  &  Murphy 
>es  called  J  Murphy,  and  an  expen- 
i  Italian  soft-soled  loafer  called 
imani. 

Additionally,  Grindstaff  boosted 
'ertising  budgets  in  the  company's 
stern  boot  division  by  75%,  to  $3.1 
lion.  The  western  look  has  been  all 
rage  the  last  few  years,  helped  by 
popularity  of  country  music 
)RBES,  Mar.  2,  1992).  To  exploit 
5  boom,  Genesco  has  greatly  ex- 
lded  the  Code  West  line  by  adding 
>re  colors  and  styles  to  appeal  to  the 
lion  conscious. 

ly  the  third  quarter  of  fiscal  1993, 
nesco  was  unable  to  deliver  its 
>tern  boots  as  fast  as  retailers  want- 
them.  To  unclog  the  production 
llenecks,  Grindstaff  shut  down 
rcr- margin  shoe  production  lines 
I  replaced  them  with  boot  lines, 
is  enabled  Genesco  to  sell  over  50% 
re  pairs  of  boots.  This  year  it  ex- 


pects to  increase  boot  sales  another 
40%  to  50%. 

Grindstaff  has  hit  the  acquisition 
trail,  too.  Last  spring  he  purchased 
Mitre,  the  leading  maker  of  soccer 
shoes  and  balls  in  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.K.  Grindstaff  s  timing  looks  good. 
With  soccer's  quadrennial  World 
Cup — the  world's  most  watched 
sporting  event — being  played  in  the 
U.S.  in  1994,  interest  is  almost  certain 
to  accelerate  in  the  already  fast-grow- 
ing sport. 

Grindstaff  has  also  entered  the  chil- 
dren's shoe  market  with  the  $8  mil- 
lion purchase  of  Toddler  U.  Although 
it  is  not  huge,  Toddler  U  is  the  sec- 
ond-largest brand  in  its  market. 

It  didn't  take  long  for  Grindstaff  s 
handiwork  to  show  up  on  Genesco's 
bottom  line.  In  the  1993  fiscal  year 
ended  Jan.  31,  earnings,  before  an 
extraordinary  charge,  were  up  more 
than  twentyfold,  to  $9.7  million  (40 
cents  a  share),  on  a  14%  sales  increase. 
This  year  analysts  are  looking  for  earn- 


ings of  60  to  65  cents  a  share.  Antici- 
pating further  improvement,  the 
stock  has  climbed  from  around  5  a 
share  when  Grindstaff  arrived  to  al- 
most 10,  making  Grindstaff  s  options 
look  pretty  good. 

On  the  financial  front,  Grindstaff 
recently  hit  the  debt  markets  for  $75 
million.  The  proceeds  will  be  used  to 
retire  higher-cost  debt  (even  now  it  is 
a  relatively  light  38%  of  total  capital), 
pay  for  a  recent  acquisition,  and  de- 
velop and  advertise  brand  names. 

Advising  Grindstaff  on  the  debt 
issue  was  Genesco  Chairman  Bill 
Wire,  the  financial  man.  Wire  is  still  an 
active  presence  at  the  company.  But 
Michael  Kormos,  of  the  consulting 
firm  Kormos,  Harris  &  Associates, 
which  specializes  in  footwear  and  ap- 
parel, believes  that  credit  for  Genes- 
co's new  momentum  goes  to  Wire's 
smart  hire,  Grindstaff.  Grindstaff  does 
not  disagree.  "There's  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency which  I've  created  here,"  he 
says.  "People  are  moving."  WM 


Genesco 
Chief  Executive 
Douglas  Grindstaff 
A  lack  of  rever- 
ence for  the  shoe 
industry's  hide- 
bound traditions 
may  be  his  most 
important  asset. 
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The  climate  is  growing  more  hostile  for  Germany's 
industrial  behemoth  Mannesmann  AG. 
Will  cellular  telephones  save  the  day? 

Struggling 


to  adapt 


By  Peter  Fuhrman 

Werner  Dieter,  boss  of  Germany's 
industrial  conglomerate  Mannes- 
mann AG,  quotes  a  bit  of  German  folk 
wisdom.  "  'Before  He  provides  the 
remedy,  God  makes  you  sweat,'  " 
says  Dieter,  adding:  "And  right  now 
we  are  sweating  quite  a  lot." 

Dieter  sits  astride  a  company  that 
was  an  industrial  colossus  during 
most  of  this  century.  Pumping  out 
both  raw  steel  and  industrial  tube  and 
pipe  of  all  sizes,  Mannesmann's  great 
mills  and  factories  in  the  Ruhr  Valley 
helped  build  two  war  economies  and 
then  rebuild  Germany  (and  much  of 
Europe)  after  1945.  But  today  the 
world  is  awash  in  many  of  the  prod- 
ucts Mannesmann  makes.  The  com- 
pany must  adapt  to  a  new  environ- 
ment or  face  extinction. 

On  the  face  of  things,  extinction 
might  seem  the  likelier  course.  For 
the  first  time  since  it  was  founded  in 
1890,  mighty  Mannesmann  (1992 
sales,  nearly  $17.5  billion)  may  be 
about  to  lose  money  on  operations. 
Net  profits  hit  a  high  of  $315  million 
in  1989,  dropped  to  half  of  that  in 
1991  and  probably  fell  to  near  break- 
even in  1992.  This  year  is  likely  to  be 
even  worse;  Dieter  says  business  so  far 
"has  been  just  awful." 

What  ails  Mannesmann  afflicts  all 
of  German  industry — uncompetitive  - 
ly  high  wages,  a  bloated  work  force 
and  overdependence  on  recession-hit 
markets  in  Germany  and  throughout 
Europe.  As  long  as  European  compa- 
nies were  investing  in  lots  of  new 
equipment  in  anticipation  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Community's  single  market, 
Mannesmann  was  able  to  paper  over 
its  competitive  problems  with  a  grow- 
ing order  book.  Between  1987  and 


1990  Mannesmann's  sales  climbed 
50%.  But  when  the  music  stopped, 
Mannesmann  and  other  old-line  Ger- 
man industrial  concerns  discovered 
that  German  industrial  wage  rates  had 
climbed  to  nearly  50%  above  those  in 
the  U.S.  and  Japan;  Mannesmann  was 
pricing  itself  out  of  business. 

"It  is  a  shocking  time  for  just  about 
anyone  in  German  management," 
says  Dieter  in  his  Diisseldorf  office 
alongside  the  Rhine  River.  "The 
world  is  no  longer  lining  up  to  get 
what  we  produce." 


Big  U.S.  industrial  companies  ha 
been  slashing  their  payrolls  for  ova 
decade  (see  story,  p.  65  ).  But  in  G< 
many,  w  here  over  70%  of  Manno 
mann's  1 36,000  workers  are  based 
is  exceptionally  difficult  to  cut  jol 
Labor  unions  are  very  power! 
worker  militancy  is  rising  and  sev< 
ance  payments  are  high.  Manno 
mann's  steelmaking  rival  Krupp  h 
throw  n  the  Ruhr  into  an  uproar  o\ 
its  decision  to  close  its  creaki 
Rheinhausen  steel  mill,  the  first  ma] 
German  mill  to  close  smce  L945 

Bv  attrition,  Mannesmann  was  al 
to  pare  7,500  jobs  last  year,  but  t 
overmanning  problems  remain  acut 
Consider  the  problem  in  its  auto  par 
business:  Each  of  Mannesmann's  en 
ployees  generates  $90,000  a  year 
sales,  versus  a  median  of  SI  25,000  p 
worker  in  the  U.S.  industry. 

Mannesmann  originally  grew  froi 
an  invention  by  the  two  Mannesman 
brothers  to  make  seamless  steel  tub 
But  today  the  tubing  business  is  tH 
conglomerate's  sickest  division — 
lost  an  estimated  S40  million  last  ye; 
and  will  very  likely  do  as  badly  i 
1993.  Dieter  has  formed  joint  vei 
tures  with  state-owned  mills  in  Franc 
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d  Italy.  But  Europe  has  too  much 
pacity,  and  now  tube  makers  in 
stern  Europe,  where  wages  are  one- 
lth  those  of  Germany,  are  flooding 
%  market.  In  the  past  year,  Czech 
?e,  priced  one-third  below  that  of 
annesmann,  quickly  gained  25%  of 
t  German  market.  The  European 
jmmission  promptly  slapped  "anti- 
mping"  tariffs  of  up  to  30%  on 
stern  European  pipe.  But  this,  Diet- 
concedes,  is  a  stopgap. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
annesmann  has  faced  tough  times 
steel.  Back  in  the  Seventies  and 
ghties,  to  try  to  insulate  itself  from 
el's  cyclical  swings,  the  company 
panded  into  capital  goods  and 
tomotive  parts.  But  now  these  in- 
stries  have  their  own  troubles, 
annesmann's  auto  parts,  construe - 
m  equipment,  machine  tool  con- 
>ls  and  plant  construction  business- 
all  lost  money  last  year. 
One  of  1992's  few  bright  spots  in 
gineering  was  the  factor)'  crane  and 
nveyor  business.  Mannesmann  is 
i  largest  supplier  of  such  equipment 
the  world  ($1.2  billion  in  sales  in 
92).  But  with  a  pretax  profit  mar- 
i  of  just  5%,  conveying  equipment 


Werner  Dieter 
of  Germany's 
Mannesmann  AG 
The  future 
is  calling: 
Profits  from 
cellular  phone 
operations 
must  replenish 
losses  from 
traditional 
heavy 
industries. 


The  way  we  were 

A  Mannesmann  steel  mill  during  the  Ruhr's  1965  heyday. 


is  not  a  big  moneymaker. 

But  hostile  as  its  environment  has 
become,  Mannesmann  is  not  neces- 
sarily about  to  go  the  way  of  the 
dinosaurs.  With  over  $2.2  billion  in 
cash  in  the  bank,  the  company  has  the 
financial  resources  to  adapt.  Dieter's 
strategy  for  survival  takes  two  basic 
forms.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  belated- 
ly switching  Mannesmann's  engi- 
neering work  from  high-cost  Germa- 
ny to  the  lower-cost,  highly  competi- 
tive U.S.  Example:  Two  years  ago 
Mannesmann  bought  Michigan's  Ra- 
pistan,  America's  leading  conveyor 
belt  company.  More  recently, 
Mannesmann  opened  a  large  factory 
in  Kentucky  to  produce  auto  shock 
absorbers. 

Dieter's  other  major  move  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Mannesmann's 
past.  In  1989  Mannesmann  won  the 
franchise  to  compete  against  Ger- 
many's state-owned  telephone  com- 
pany in  developing  a  digital  cellular 
telephone  network  covering  all  78 
million  Germans.  To  gain  instant  ac- 
cess to  cellular  technology,  Dieter 
brought  in  San  Francisco's  Pacific 
Telesis  as  a  26%  partner  in  the  ven- 
ture. Several  other  companies  hold 
small  stakes,  while  Mannesmann  has 
kept  51%  of  the  equity. 

Mannesmann  switched  on  its  cellu- 
lar system  last  June  and,  after  some 
early  teething  problems,  has  already 
signed  up  over  120,000  subscribers. 
That's  ahead  of  both  Mannesmann's 


targets  and  the  subscribers  achieved 
by  the  state-owned  phone  company's 
competing  digital  cellular  network. 
Dieter  says  the  system  should  be  mak- 
ing money  by  1995,  by  which  time 
rival  steelmaker  Thyssen  AG  should 
have  Germany's  third  digital  cellular 
system  fully  up  and  running. 

Cellular  certainly  has  the  potential 
to  carry  Mannesmann  well  into  the 
next  century.  So  far,  less  than  1 .5%  of 
Germany's  population  has  signed  up 
for  cellular,  compared  with  over  4%  in 
the  U.S.  If  as  many  Germans  as  Amer- 
icans subscribe  for  cellular  phone  ser- 
vice, Mannesmann's  pretax  profits 
from  cellular  could  reach  $1  billion  a 
year  within  seven  years,  according  to 
analysts  at  Paribas  Capital  Markets. 
Analysts  further  note  that  even  at  a 
very  conservative  $100  per  potential 
customer,  Mannesmann's  cellular 
stake  is  worth  $3.9  billion.  That's  not 
much  less  than  the  company's  total 
market  capitalization  of  $5  billion. 

Left  to  its  own  devices,  Mannes- 
mann could  probably  use  cellular  to 
adapt  to  its  new  postindustrial  envi- 
ronment. But  there  is  a  danger:  Furth- 
er than  let  Mannesmann  close  down 
its  unproductive  mills  and  factories, 
the  German  government  may  force 
the  company  to  use  its  surging  cellular 
profits  to  subsidize  the  antiquated 
operations.  If  so,  Mannesmann  will 
stumble  along  for  many  years  to 
come,  but  it  will  never  be  the  robust 
company  it  once  was.  HM 
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Mexico's  infrastructure  needs  are  enormous. 

ICA  is  ready. 

Ministry  of 
Public  Works,  Inc. 


By  Joel  Millman 

ThePuente  Mez<  ala  will  stretch  for 
close  to  3,000  feet  over  a  shallow 
trickle  called  the  Rio  Mezcala.  When 
finished,  Mezcala  will  be  Latin  Ameri- 
ca's highest  suspension  bridge,  a 
seemingly  misplaced  monument  in 
this  arid  wasteland  deep  in  the  moun- 
tainous state  of  Guerrero. 

The  bridge  is  key  to  the  Cuerna- 
vaca-Acapulco  toll  road,  the  first 
modern  highway  linking  the  capital  to 
the  Pacific.  Extravagant?  Perhaps.  But 
Mezcala  isa  monument — to  Mexico's 
commitment  to  rebuild  its  infrastruc- 
ture without  the  debt-laden  excesses 
of  the  past. 

Helicoptering  down  from  Mexico 


City,  Gilberto  Borja,  63,  inspects  the 
project  even'  few  days.  His  Inge- 
nieros  Civiles  Asociados,  or  K  A,  bid 
to  complete  Mezcala  in  22  months. 
Now  Borja,  the  company's  president, 
w  ants  it  done  four  months  early.  His 
men  work  round-the-clock,  includ- 
ing Sundays.  Not  for  this  project  the 
leisurely,  wasteful  methods  of  Mexi- 
can public  works  projects  of  the  past. 

[(  A  is  Latin  America's  biggest  pri- 
vate construction  company.  It 
booked  $500  million — almost  25% 
of  revenues — building  toll  roads  last 
year,  Hipping  finished  roads  to  a 
subsidiary  that  runs  the  toll  conces- 
sion. On  some  roads,  ica's  construc- 


tion division  earns  margins  of  25% 
K  A  went  public  last  April.  With 
billion-dollar  backlog  of  public  wor 
contracts,  it  was  the  toast  of  Wi 
Street,  its  American  Depositary  R< 
ceipts  opening  at  $17,  then  rising 
22 V4,  fueled  by  torrid  grow  th  in  fcrj 
construction  sector. 

Its  1992  net  margin  was  a  moi 
than  respectable  9%,  on  total  rew 
nues  of  $1 .8  billion.  But  the  image  c 
a  profitable  infrastructure  play  i 
Mexico's  booming  economy  m 
been  tarnished  lately  by  reports  c 
cost  overruns  and  quirkv  accountin 
practices.  The  enthusiastic  analyst 
began  to  have  second  thoughts,  ica 


Gilberto  Borja, 
president  of  ICA 
Thriving  first 
under  statism, 
now  under  reform. 
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RELAX  &  ENJOY. 
IT  HAPPENS  TO  THE 
BEST  OF  US. 

levitably,  no  matter  how 

luch  we  struggle,  in  one 

ray  or  another,  one  day 

re  become  our  parents. 

istead  of  resisting  this 

otion,  we  invite  you  to 


celebrate  this  rite  of  passage 
with  an  exquisite  liqueur, 


one  that  your  parents  knew 
so  well.  Drambuie.  A  blend 
of  the  finest  aged  malt 


scotch  whiskies,  heather 
honey  and  delicate  herbs 
creates  a  unique  taste  that 
lingers  long  after  you've 
finished  drinking  it.  Perhaps 
your  parents  did  know  best 
after  all. 
YOUR  TIME  HAS  COME. 


J. 


Mexico's  ICA 

shares  have  dropped  back  to  near  the 
offering  price. 

But  the  analysts  are  applying  U.S. 
criteria  where  they  probably  don't  fit. 
Mexico  is  not  the  U.S.  Buying  ica  is 
like  buying  the  Mexican  government, 
so  interwoven  are  the  two.  President 
Carlos  Salinas  has  promised  4,000 
kilometers  of  new  highways  before 
his  term  expires  in  1994,  essential  if 
the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  boom  is  to  arrive.  ICA 
needs  these  contracts,  but  the  gov- 
ernment may  need  [(  A  more.  "ICA  is 
practically  a  monopoly,'"  says  Luis 
Felipe  Ahumada,  a  competitor  in 
home  construction  and  commercial 
real  estate.  "They  are  so  strong  they 
can  finance  the  government,  waiting 
six  months  to  get  paid  when  no  one 
else  can." 

Under  statism  and  now  under  re- 
form, ica  has  thrived  on  the  patron- 
age of  Mexico's  ruling  Institutional 
Revolutionary  Party,  or  pri.  ica  has 
worked  on  Pemex  refineries  and  the 
cavernous  Azteca  Stadium  and  built 
the  entire  Mexico  City  metro.  When 
a  Brazilian-Mexican  group  underbid 
[(  A  on  the  $650  million  Huites  hy- 
droelectric dam  last  year,  ICA  became 
a  partner  by  decree.  "Our  local  part- 


ner hadn't  built  a  dam.  The  Brazil- 
ians hadn't  worked  in  Mexico," 
Borja  deadpans.  "The  government 
said  our  expertise  was  essential." 

Kssentiai  or  not,  it  was  mandated. 

[<  A's  founder,  Bernardo  Quintana 
Arrioja,  was  first  among  18  engineer- 
ing students  who  graduated  from 
Mexico's  Autonomous  National 
University  in  1947.  Until  then  most 
heavy  construction  in  Mexico  was 
done  by  U.S.  or  European  contrac- 
tors. But  President  Miguel  Aleman 
was  building  a  postwar  boom  on 
import-substitution  policies.  Quinta- 
na and  his  fellow  graduate  engineers, 
eager  to  "Mexicanize"  the  industry, 
pooled  capital  and  talents,  ica  shoul- 
dered the  task. 

A  little  nationalism  went  a  long 
way.  While  ICA  eased  foreign  rivals 
like  Morrison  Knudsen  out  of  com- 
petition for  state  projects,  Quintana 
cultivated  an  image  as  an  earthy 
earth-mover,  dressing  down  in  khakis 
and  boots,  munching  tortillas  on-site 
with  his  men.  But  on  weekends  he 
flew  a  private  jet  to  Acapulco. 

Encouraged  by  the  pri,  ica  diversi- 
fied into  housing,  hotels  and  manu- 
facturing equipment  for  itself  and 
other  builders.  In  the  mid-1960s  ica 


became  Mexico's  first  multination 
building  dams  in  Colombia,  roads 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbea 
In  the  1970s  Quintana  engineer' 
the  takeover  of  a  British  ceme 
company,  Tolteca,  gaining  anoth 
advantage  over  competitors. 


A  publicity-shy 
billionaire 


The  eldest  of  the  six 
children  of  ica's  founder, 
Bernardo  Quintana  Isaac 
is  probably  the  least  known 
billionaire  in  Mexico. 
"Bernardito"  owns  about 
1%  of  ica  stock  and  serves 
as  an  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, but  this  represents 
only  a  part  of  his  family's 
wealth.  On  his  ow  n,  he  is 
developing  a  180-unit 
beach  condominium  in 
Baja  California.  The  5 1  - 
year-old  former  part-time 
university  professor  keeps 
out  of  the  news  at  ica. 

While  Quintana  is 
loath  to  seek  publicity,  his 


name  appears  as  director 
on  the  boards  of  companies 
of  four  Forbes  billion- 
aires: Carlos  Slim's  Grupo 
Carso,  Marcelo  Zam- 
brano's  Cemex,  and  Ro- 
berto Hernandez  and  Al- 
fredo Harp's  Banacci. 

He's  on  these  boards 
for  good  reason:  He  owns 
stakes  in  all  these  busi- 
nesses, as  well  as  in  Tele- 
fonos  de  Mexico  and 
Mexico  City  real  estate. 

The  fortune  comes 
from  two  deals  engineered 
by  the  senior  Quintana 
when  ica  was  "Mexican- 
izing"  the  construction 
industry.  A  joint  venture 
with  Clark  Equipment 
became  Tremec — Trans- 
misiones  y  Equipos  Me- 
canicos — a  maker  of  man- 
ual transmissions,  owned 
jointly  by  ICA  and  the  Quin- 


tana family.  The  British 
Blue  Circle  Cement  subsid- 
iary, Cementos  Tolteca, 
similarly  entered  the  Quin- 
tana/lCA  empire. 

Today  Tremec  is  a 
publicly  traded  firm  based 
in  Queretaro,  with  about 
two-thirds  of  its  shares  re- 
portedly held  by  the 
Quintana  family.  Tolteca 
was  absorbed  by  Cemex 
in  1989,  five  years  after  the 
senior  Quintana  died, 
yielding  Bernardo  at  least 
$200  million.  That  mon- 
ey was  invested  in  Banamex 
and  Cemex,  and,  through 
his  connections  to  Carso,  in 
Telmex,  today  the  big- 
gest company  in  Latin 
America. 

Mexican  companies 
are  not  obligated  to  dis- 
close the  names  of  major 
shareholders  or  the  size  of 


their  holdings.  Telmex, 
Banacci  and  Cemex  con- 
firm only  that  Quintana  i 
a  shareholder;  he  says  he 
has  no  more  than  1%  of 
each,  plus  1%  of  Carlos 
Slim's  holding  company, 
Grupo  Carso. 

At  recent  market 
prices,  that's  a  fortune  of 
least  S450  million.  With 
shares  of  Tremec  and  ica 
thrown  in,  Forbes  esti- 
mates that  the  ica  foun- 
der's heirs  sit  on  a  fortune 
of  just  over  SI  billion.  "V\ 
like  to  maintain  a  low- 
profile,  not  be  portrayed 
like  a  bunch  of  tycoons, 
which  we  are  not,"  Ber- 
nardo Quintana  told 
Forbes.  But  a  hundred 
million  here  and  a 
hundred  million  there 
pretty  soon  starts 
to  add  up.  -J.M.  ■ 
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road  crew  building  the 
irnavaca-AcapuIco  highway 
tpertise"  generates 
ty  earnings. 


Quintana  died  in  1984,  but  ICA 
continues  today  as  a  one-for-all/ail- 
for-one  kind  of  place.  At  board  meet- 
ings executives  are  carefully  seated  in 
order  of  seniority.  Their  photos  go  in 
the  annual  report  the  same  way,  all  to 
guard  the  secret  of  succession.  Part- 
ners earn  their  bonuses  in  ica  stock, 
not  cash.  Until  very  recently,  they 
had  to  sell  their  shares  back  to  ica 
when  they  left  the  company.  Even 
Quintana  wasn't  allowed  to  be- 
queath shares  to  his  children,  al- 
though one  son  is  an  executive  vice 
president  (see  box,  opposite). 

The  highways  are  where  ICA  brings 
its  clout.  They  are  also  where  it  is 
sometimes  accused  of  playing  fast 
and  loose:  It  uses  one  of  its  own 
concession  subsidiaries  to  pay  ica's 
construction  subsidiary  to  build  the 
roads;  it  books  hefty  profits  on  the 
construction,  based  on  what  the  gov- 
ernment says  those  roads  will  earn. 
This  is  all  in  accordance  with  ac- 
counting standards  because  ICA  has  a 
high  degree  of  certainty  it  can  recov- 
er the  costs.  But  traffic  volume  below 
bureaucrats'  forecasts  could  mean 
writedowns  once  the  roads  open. 

Don't  bet  that  ica  won't  find  a 


way  of  being  compensated  for  any 
such  shortfalls.  Last  year,  when  ica 
reported  almost  $60  million  in  over- 
runs on  one  short  stretch  of  the  Plan 
de  Barrancas,  analysts  immediately 
downgraded  the  stock.  But  ica  insists 
its  accounting  is  correct,  since  toll 
roads  are  regulated  and  the  govern- 
ment is  committed  to  preserving 
ICA's  profit  margins. 

What  happened  in  the  Barrancas 
case  was  instructive.  "Cost  overruns" 
were  reclassified  as  "change  orders" 
that  turned  ica's  looming  loss  into  a 
lucrative  new  concession.  From  an 
original  22  kilometers,  the  conces- 
sion was  extended  to  194;  instead  of 
7  years,  ICA  will  take  tolls  for  20. 
Instead  of  a  connecting  road  deep  in 
the  Sierra  Madre,  ICA  has  an  ample 
stretch  aimed  at  California — with 
NAFTA,  a  potential  gold  mine. 

"The  last  filing  the  government 
wants  is  for  one  of  diese  roads  to  fail," 
says  Carlos  Muriel,  a  senior  director  at 
the  big  Mexican  brokerage  Inverlat.  "If 
it  happens,  no  private  builder  will  ever 
step  forward  again." 

In  this  country  where  many  things 
can  still  be  arranged,  no  one  expects 
the  road  to  fail.  WB 
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low  do  you  get  the  most  out  of  your  training 
'and  education  budget?  We  believe  you  do  it 
with  the  latest  in  video  technology— technology 
that  delivers  a  more  dynamic  presentation  and 
captures  your  audiences  attention.  Video  that 
can  provide  a  consistent,  entertaining  message 
to  multiple  locations.  Interactive  video  programs 
that  allow  employees  to  learn  at  their  own  pace. 

Find  out  how  Sony  brings  fresh,  innovative 
thinking  to  the  role  of  training  and  education. 
Call  I-800-55I-7I73,  ext.  33,  to  see  what 
Sony  can  do  for  your  business. 

A  Vision  For  Business. 
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If  you  think  it's  tough  collecting  money  from  tenants 
these  days,  try  collecting  from  the  Zaire  government. 

Diplomatic 
impunity 


By  David  Frum 

Zaire's  mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions occupies  the  entire  25th  floor  of 
a  modern  New  York  office  building  at 
Third  Avenue  and  48th  Street.  The 
rent  is  $20,000  a  month,  which  Zaire- 
pays  only  intermittently,  and  then 


only  under  court  order. 

Zaire's  landlord — the  Sage  Realty 
Corp.  of  New  York — finally  lost  pa- 
tience in  1991  and  brought  an  action 
to  evict  the  mission.  A  federal  judge 
ordered  the  U.S.  Marshal  to  throw 


An  entire  floor  rents  for  $20,000  a  month 
But  foreign  diplomats  don't  have  to  pay. 


the  Zairians  onto  the  street  if  they  d 
not  clear  out  voluntarily  by  Jan.  3 
1992.  Days  before  the  marshals  a 
rived,  the  Zairians  appealed — and  n 
formed  the  court  that  the  U.S.  gol 
eminent  would  be  intervening 
their  case. 

And  so,  odd  as  it  seems,  the  Dcpar 
ment  of  State  went  to  federal  court  c 
behalf  of  a  foreign  government  th; 
was  stifling  U.S.  citizens.  Last  mont 
the  Second  Circuit  handed  down 
ruling:  The  landlord  was  just  out 
luck.  Yes,  Sage  Realty  was  entitled  t 
its  monev  ($227,502  as  of  Mar. 
$260,031   as  of  Apr.    1).  But 
couldn't  collect  it.  Diplomatic  immt 
nity  forbids  anyone  to  set  foot  ii 
Zaire's  offices  without  Zaire's  con 
sent — and  that  includes  the  marshal: 
The  court  recognized  that  its  decisio 
is  rather  rough  on  the  landlord,  but, : 
pointed  out  cheerfully,  "the  State  De 
partment  has  diligently  pursued  th 
matter." 

Diplomatic  immunity  is  a  conced 
that  New  York,  home  to  the  Unite* 
Nations  and  its  all  too  many  scofi 
laws,  is  familiar  with.  But  it's  new  s  t< 
New  York  landlords  that  this  immu 
nity  applies  to  deadbeat  tenants 
The  Foreign  Sovereign  Immunitie 
Act — the  federal  law  that  define 
diplomatic  immunity  in  this  couni 
try — says  that  "the  property  in  th< 
United  States  of  a  foreign  state  shal 
be  immune  from  attachment,  arres 
and  execution.  .  .  ." 

But  what  property  do  the  Zairian, 
really  have?  The  ten-year  lease  the] 
signed  in  May  1982  was  dissolved  by ; 
court  in  October  1987,  after  the  Zair 
ians'  last  bout  of  financial  trouble 
They're  not  paying  rent.  "The  mis 
sion,"  argued  Robert  Ward  of  Shea  & 
Gould,  Sage  Realty's  lawyer,  "ha: 
bare  and  wrongful  possession  of  th< 
premises  and  nothing  else."  Diplo 
matic  immunity  surelv  can't  proteci 
that — can  it? 

Well,  apparently  it  can.  The  Stat< 
Department  lawyers  pointed  out  thai 
when  the  Soviet  mission  to  the  U.N 
was  bombed  in  1979,  the  FBI  and  New 
York  police  did  not  enter  until  the 
Soviets  agreed.  New  York  health  anc 
safety  inspectors  do  not  set  foot  ir 
U.N.  missions  unless  invited.  If  mis 
sions  do  not  pay  their  rent,  the  Statf 
Department  will  ask  them  prem 
please,  please.  State  did  help  Sage 
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line  if  travel  were  simply  an  expression  of  your  own 
f...  imagine  that  as  soon  as  you  desired  being  there,  you  were 
i.  A  dream.  Of  course  there  is  always  Swissair.  Swissair  puts 
wherever  you  need  to  be,  to  110  destinations  all  over  the 
d,  55  in  Europe  alone.  Via  a  quick  and  easy  jump  in  and  out 
irich  or  Geneva,  where  time  saved  is  time  gained.  For 
rvations,  call  your  travel  agent  or  Swissair  at  800-221-4750. 
sair.  Time  is  everything." 


"Gravity* 
by  Rob  Long. 
Part  of  Swissair's 
Time  &  Motion 
Series. 


Standing 
the  test 
of  time 


THE  PENINSULA 

GROUP 

Shake    Thc    f  xfiniNCf 


The  Peninsula:  Hong  Kong  • 
Manila  •  New  York  •  Beverly  Hills 
The  Palace  Hotel  Beijing . 
The  Kowloon  Hotel  Hong  Kong 


The  difference  between 
enjoying  a  fine  ciga 
and  savourin< 
one  is  Davidoi 


The  Davidoff  Connoisseur  Cigar  Sampler 
A  selection  of  five  sizes  and  shapes 
that  will  delight  those  who  look  forward 
to  the  experience  of  a  fine  cigar. 

Packaged  carefully  and  tastefully 
in  its  own  protective  case,  this 
sampler  makes  a  wonderful  gift 

Come  in,  or  call.  Find  out  why 
the  difference  between  enjoying 
and  savouring  is  Davidoff. 


Shown  Davidoff  Cigar  Sompiei 
as  described.  S36  00  Price  differs 
slightly  outside  New  York  For 
catalogue  orders, 
call  1-800-328-4365 


DAVIDOFF  OF  GENEVA,  INC 

535  Madison  Avenue  at  54th  Street.  New  York 

212-751-9060  or  800-548-4623 

232  Via  Rodeo.  North  Rodeo  Drive.  Beverly  Hills 

310-278-8884  or  800-328-0039 

For  those  who  are  obsessed  with  quality. 


GENEVA.  ZURICH.  LONDON,  AMSTERDAM  BRUSSELS.  PARIS.  FRANKFURT.  HONG  KONG.  SINGAPORE.  BANGKOK. 
KUALA  LUMPUR,  TOKYO.  MONTREAL.  TORONTO  NEW  YORK.  BEVERLY  HILLS 


extract  arrears  of  more  than  $240,0 
from  Zaire  in  1989.  But  the  Zairia 
w  hose  embattled  dictator  is  a  billk 
aire,  were  soon  up  to  their  old  na 
tricks. 

The  Second  Circuit  argued  thai 
Sage  evicted  the  Zairians,  U.S.  dipi 
mats  abroad  might  be  similarly  cj 
prived  of  their  rights.  "[B]y  upsetti 
existing  treaty  relationships,  Ann- 
can  diplomats  abroad  may  well 
denied  lawful  protection  of  their  li\ 
and  property  to  which  they  won 
otherwise  be  entitled."  (Now,  rj 


Will  shaky  governments 
be  tempted  to  stop  payin 
rent,  knowing  that 
their  landlords  cannot 
evict  them? 


court  would  presumably  rule  tl 
same  way  in  a  case  against  Iran,  whic 
show  s  scant  regard  for  the  lives  ar 
liberties  of  U.S.  diplomats.) 

Sage  Realty,  stuck  with  deadbe 
tenants,  says  it  will  appeal  to  the  Si 
preme  Court.  If  the  top  court  refus 
to  hear  the  case,  as  seems  likely,  Ne 
York  landlords  will  have  to  think  hai 
about  signing  leases  with  diplomat 
tenants. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Sage,  the  Sta 
Department  suggested  that  Saj 
could  cut  off  water,  electricity  ar 
other  serv  ices  to  the  Zairian  missio 
But,  says  Robert  Kaufman,  Sage's  e 
ecutive  vice  president,  "I  don't  kno 
that  I  have  the  right  to  do  that;  it's  n< 
clear  whether  I  wouldn't  be  in  breac 
of  city  health  and  safety  regulations 

The  U.S.  government  has  pron 
ised  to  begin  chucking  Zairian  dipl< 
mats  out  of  the  country  if  the  missic 
does  not  pay  up  on  its  office  spa< 
soon.  Kaufman  savs  that  he  won 
prefer  to  see  the  U.S.  governmei 
guarantee  foreign  governments'  rei 
payments,  in  much  the  same  way  th 
the  Export-Import  Bank  guarante< 
that  they  will  pay  for  deliveries  of  U. 
wheat  or  airplanes. 

It's  unlikely  that  Zaire  will  be  pa; 
ing  its  rent  soon:  The  U.S.  goven 
ment  has  slashed  the  African  coui 
try's  foreign  aid  from  S31  million  : 
1990  to  S3. 5  million  last  year.  Wh 
Because  of  its  nonpayment  of  intern; 
tional  debts.  ■ 
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Van  Kampen  Merritt 


HOW  DO  YOU  FIND  HIGH 
INVESTMENT  INCOME  WITH  A 
PROVEN  IBAM;  RECORD? 


ton  Kampen 
Merritt 
U.S. 

Government 
fi/ncf 


DIRECTION. 


When  your  customers  are 
saving  for  retirement  or  to 
finance  a  college  education, 
they  need  a  reliable  investment. 

The  Van  Kampen  Merritt  U.S.  Government  Fund 
is  a  proven  performer.  It  invests  primarily  in  securities 
considered  to  be  the  safest  available — those  backed 
by  the  U.S.  Government.  Compared  to  other  similar 
investment  choices,  the  Fund  has  consistently  provided: 


•  High  current  income 

•  Safety  of  principal 

•  Outstanding  total  return  over  time 

Ask  your  Van  Kampen  Merritt  representative 
for  a  brochure  and  a  prospectus  containing  more 
information,  including  charges  and  expenses; 
your  customers  should  read  them  carefully  before 
investing  or  sending  money. 

Call  1-800VKBANKM  (l-800-852-2656). 


Van  Kampen  Merritt 

Investing  With  A  Sense  of  Direction® 
• 

The  government  guarantee  applies  to  the  securities  in  the  Fund  portfolio,  not  to  the  shares  of  the  fund.  As  of  1/31/93, 4.56%,  9.12%  and 
1 1.43%  are  the  Class  A  shares  1  year  annual  and  the  5-year  and  Life  of  Fund  (inception  5/27/841  average  annual  total  returns;  -.58%  is  the 
Class  B  shares  Life  of  Fund  (inception  8/24/921  cumulative  total  return.  Calculations  include  reinvestment  of  all  distributions  and  payment  of 
the  sales  charge  (4.90%  maximum  for  Class  A  shares  and  up  to  4.00%  for  Class  B  shares.]  The  principal  value  and  investment  return  of  Fund 
shares  will  vary  with  market  conditions  and  may,  when  sold,  be  more  or  less  than  at  the  time  of  purchase.  Past  performance  is  no  guarantee  of 
future  results.  ®  denotes  a  registered  trademark  of  Van  Kampen  Merritt  Inc. 
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If  it  weren't  for  a  photo  in  Forbes  and  an  investment  banker 
who  liked  to  bike,  Ben  Serotta's  bespoke  bicycle  company 
would  probably  be  history. 

The  cyclist  and 

the  investment  banker 


By  Carol  M.  Cropper 

Benjamin  Serotta  bought 
his  first  racing  bike,  a  Peu- 
geot, in  1969. Soon  the  15- 
year-old  biking  nut  talked 
his  parents  into  stocking 
the  expensive  French  bicy- 
cles in  their  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.Y.  hardware 
store.  To  his  parents'  pleas- 
ant surprise,  the  bikes  sold 
so  well  that  they  soon 
opened  up  a  bicycle  shop  in 
a  building  behind  their 
store.  In  1973  mom  and 
dad  turned  over  the  bike 
business  to  Ben.  He  was 
then  19. 

But  Ben  Serotta  was 
more  interested  in  design- 
ing and  building  his  own 
bikes  than  in  retailing  bikes 
built  bv  others.  In  1978  he 
sold  the  shop  for  S40,000 
so  he  could  devote  himself 
to  building  bikes  full  time.  ■■■■ 
He  and  his  wife,  Marcie, 
moved  into  a  200-year-old  colonial 
farmhouse  and,  in  an  old  dairy  barn 
on  the  property,  began  making  bike 
frames  and  assembling  some  bikes — 
designing  and  welding  the  steel 
frames  and  then  attaching  brakes,  de- 
railleurs,  wheels  and  other  compo- 
nents produced  and  supplied  bv  spe- 
cialized manufacturers.  Sold  through 
bike  shops  by  word  of  mouth,  Serot- 
ta's custom-made  frames  and  bikes 
retailed  for  as  much  as  S2,000  each. 

The  Serottas  struggled.  "That  first 
winter,  w  e  had  old  blankets  up  on  the 
wall  in  the  barn  to  try  to  keep  the  cold 
out,"  recalls  Ben  Serotta.  But  in  its 
first  year  the  little  business  paid  its 
owners  SI  5,000  and  managed  to  eke 


Serotta  Competition  Bicycles'  Ben  Serotta 
His  bikes  were  better  than  his  business  sense. 


out  a  profit:  SI, 500  from  selling  150 
bicycles,  for  total  sales  of  S78,000. 

Cycling  enthusiasts  began  spread- 
ing die  word  about  Serotta's  bikes. 
Sales  and — more  important — the 
quality  of  the  bikes'  riders  steadily 
improved.  In  the  1984  Summer 
Olympic  Games  in  Los  Angeles,  cy- 
clists rode  to  bronze  and  gold  medals 
on  Serotta  bikes. 

Figuring  the  wind  w  as  now  at  their 
backs,  the  Serottas  increased  their 
staff  from  2  to  12  employees  and  set 
out  to  triple  their  annual  production, 
to  600  bicycles.  That's  w  hen  the  trou- 
ble began. 

"My  wife  and  I  drastically  underes- 
timated the  amount  of  planning  and 


\  drastically  underestimai 
the  amount  of  capital  tl 
would  be  permanently  t 
up  in  raw  materials,"  Si 
otta  says.  "At  times  j 
w  ould  run  out  of  raw  ma 
rials,  but  rather  than 
people  off,  we'd  have  th» 
hammer  nails  and  fix  a  p1 
of  the  barn  that  need 
work." 

When  parts  and  comp 
nents  arrived,  they  were  t 
ten  late  and  of  unrelial 
quality — a  potential  did 
ter  for  a  company  chargj 
enthusiasts  as  much 
$2,000  for  its  product.  A] 
result,  Serotta's  bik 
shipped  late  to  dealers,  \vl 
canceled  about  S200,0( 
in  orders  in  1985.  Serol 
compounded  his  problei 
with  his  dealers  by  sellii 
bikes  directly  to  any  ci 
tomer  who  drove  up  to  I 

red  barn. 

In  1986  dealers  started  droppii 
the  line,  and  Serotta's  company  w 
on  the  ropes. 

Unwilling  to  call  it  quits,  Serot 
w  ent  looking  for  money.  An  accou 
tant  in  Saratoga  Springs  helped  rai 
SI 50,000  in  equity,  plus  anoth 
SI 50,000  in  loan  guarantees  from 
half-dozen  local  investors.  Serot 
used  the  proceeds  to  find  better  ma 
ufacturing  quarters,  and  to  advert! 
in  magazines  like  Bicyclinjj  and  Vi 
News.  But  by  then  bigger  comp 
nies — like  Trek  and  Cannonda 
(Forbes,  Nov.  27, 1989) — were  usii 
new  technologies  and  materials 
build  high-performance  bikes  almc 
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good  as  Serotta's,  but  for 
jch  less  money.  "By  the 
d-Eighties  it  was  hard  for 
en  me  to  explain  to  my- 
f  why  someone  should 
end  hundreds  of  dollars 
:>re  for  one  of  my  bicy- 
s,"  Serotta  says. 
Again  it  looked  like  cur- 
ns  for  Serotta  Competi- 
m  Bicycles  Inc.  But  Se- 
tta  had  an  angel:  Archi- 
Id  Cox  Jr.,  then  a 
inaging  director  of  Mor- 
n  Stanley's  London  unit 
id  now  chief  executive  of 
■st  Boston  Corp.).  In  ^^^M 
86  die  6-foot-7  Cox  pur- 
ased  two  $2,000,  sized-to-order 
rotta  Colorados — one  for  himself, 
e  for  his  son,  Christopher. 
Now  enter  Forbes  into  Serotta's 
In  late  1988  Forbes  editors  were 
sparing  a  story  on  expensive  hob- 
is  (Forbes,  Nov.  14,  1988)  and 
nted  to  photograph  a  prominent 
sinessman  with  a  Serotta  bike.  Se- 
ta called  Cox  to  ask  if  he'd  pose. 
>x  agreed. 

A.s  the  two  of  them  chatted,  Serotta 
d  Cox  of  his  company's  financial 


Assembling  a  Serotta  bike 
Made-to-order  for  as  much  as  $5,000  apiece. 


woes.  At  the  time  Cox  was  between 
Wall  Street  jobs  and  was  investing  his 
money  in  small  firms.  "This  might  be 
kind  of  fun  and  interesting,"  he  recalls 
thinking  after  Serotta  asked  if  he'd 
like  to  invest  in  the  bike  business. 

In  January  1989  Cox  paid  about 
$125,000  to  buy  the  building  and  to 
buy  out  the  investors  who'd  put  mon- 
ey into  Serotta  in  1986,  and  invested 
another  $200,000  in  the  company  to 
pay  down  debt  and  buy  new  equip- 
ment. Since  then,  he's  put  in  more 


cash — he  won't  say  how 
much — and  now  owns  80% 
of  the  company. 

Serotta  used  Cox's  mon- 
ey to  buy  more  ads,  build  on 
an  addition  to  the  factory 
and  hire  an  engineer.  Since 
then,  sales  have  more  than 
tripled.  With  50  employees, 
Serotta  Competition  Bicy- 
cles sold  3,000  bikes  last 
year,  and  had  revenues  of 
$3.9  million.  Serotta  says 
sales  this  year  should  top  $5 
million,  with  over  $1  mil- 
lion of  that  coming  from  the 
new,  $5,000-a-copy  light- 
weight titanium-frame  Col- 
orado Legend  Ti  model  that  Serotta 
Competition  has  just  introduced. 

If  there  are  general  lessons  in  this 
story,  they  are  these:  When  reporters 
call,  don't  hang  up.  And  don't  worry 
about  selling  some  of  your  business  to 
angels  with  deep  pockets.  "Is  it  smarter 
to  own  all  of  something  that  may  well 
never  grow  beyond  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence?"  asks  Serotta,  rhetorically. 
"Or  is  it  better  to  own  a  smaller  part  of 
something  that  might  eventually  really 
be  worth  something?"  ■■ 
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Finding  the  perfect  wedding  dress  is  often 
a  harrowing  experience.  For  former  fashion  editor 
Vera  Wang  it  was  that— and  the  inspiration 
for  a  business. 

A  designing 
woman 


By  Lisa  Coleman 

Four  years  acid  Vera  Wang  received 
a  shock  that  generated  a  business 
plan.  Wang,  now  43,  was  then  a  de- 
sign director  at  Ralph  Lauren  wom- 
en's wear;  before  that  she'd  put  in  13 
years  as  a  senior  fashion  editor  at 
Vogue.  With  that  experience  under 
her  belt,  Wang  thought  she  knew  the 
fashion  industry  inside  out.  But  as  she 
began  to  plan  her  w  edding  in  1989, 
she  was  shocked  to  find  that  wedding 
dresses  at  department  stores  like  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Bergdorf  Goodman 
cost  an  average  of  $4,000. 

"Even  to  me,  coming  from  the 
upper-upper-echelon  of  the  fashion 
industry,  $4,000  for  a  dress  seemed 
like  a  lot  of  money, "  Wang  recalls. 
The  more  so  because  Wang  didn't 
think  the  dresses  she  saw  suited  her — 
including  the  $4,000-and-up  ones 
from  well-known  designers  like  Ar- 
nold Scaasi  and  Carolina  Herrera. 
Their  sweet  and  innocent  style,  she 
thought,  catered  more  toward  a 
younger  bride.  "I'm  very  modern  and 
sophisticated,"  she  says,  "and  I  didn't 
w  ant  to  look  like  the  girl  on  top  of  the 
wedding  cake." 

After  spending  three  months  look- 
ing for  the  perfect  dress  at  several 
department  stores  and  bridal  bou- 
tiques, Wang  gave  up  and  hired  a 
dressmaker  to  create  her  ow  n  sown. 
The  gow  n  cost  $10,000 — quite  a  bit 
for  a  dress,  but  not  that  much  for  the 
foundation  of  a  business,  which  is 
what  the  dress  became. 

Six  months  after  her  June  1989 
wedding,  Wang  left  her  Ralph  Lauren 
job  and  started  Vera  Wang  Bridal 
House  Ltd.  to  retail  wedding  dresses. 


Like  many  people  who  start  business- 
es, Wang  modeled  her  ideal  custom- 
ers after  someone  she  knew  intimate 
ly:  herself. 

"First  and  foremost,  I'm  a  busy 
fashion  person,"  she  recalls  thinking. 
"If  I'm  going  to  open  a  store,  it's 
going  to  be  about  finding  the  other 
Veras  that  are  running  around  look- 
ing for  special  dresses,  looking  to  have 
everything  taken  care  of  because  they 
have  busy  lives." 

In  March  1990  Wang  rented  a  two- 
story  boutique  in  Manhattan's  posh 
Carlyle  Hotel  and  poured  around  SI 
million  into  redecorating  the  shop. 
Working  capital  was  no  problem. 
Wang  is  the  daughter  of  Cheng  Ching 
Wang,  who  owns  and  operates  U.S. 
Summit,  a  New  York-based  trading 
company.  She  used  family  money  to 
finance  her  business. 

Before  the  renovation  and  redeco- 
ration  was  completed  Wang  and  an 
associate,  Chet  Hazzard,  formerly  of 
Anne  Klein  Design  Studio,  began  sell- 
ing dresses  out  of  a  hotel  suite  at  up  to 
$7,000  apiece.  Then,  shortly  after 
officially  opening  the  shop  in  Septem- 
ber 1990,  Wang  wangled  a  gushing 
six-page  story  on  her  business  from 
her  old  compatriots  at  Vogue,  and  her 
little  company's  sails  began  to  fill. 

Wang  sells  designer-label  wedding 
dresses — Helen  Benton,  Sarasusa  and 
Pat  Kerr.  Average  retail  price:  around 
$3,800.  Her  own  less  frilly,  more 
streamlined  designs  sell  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  $1,200  to  $4,000.  (Wang 
also  sells  made-to-order  evening 
gowns — average  price:  $10,000 — 
from  a  hotel  suite  across  the  street. 


i 


Actress  Sharon  Stone  wore  a  Vei 
Wang  to  the  Oscars. ) 

But  Wang  says  her  real  product 
service.  Her  ads — she'll  spen 
S200,000  this  year  taking  spreads  i 
Bride's  and  the  New  York  Times- 
emphasize  that  style  consulting  is  pa 
of  a  purchase.  What  does  that  mear 
After  a  dress  is  delivered,  Wang's  sty 
ists  sit  dow  n  with  the  future  bride  an 
consult  on  everything  from  jewelr 
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/es  and  shoes  to  how  she  should 
r  her  hair.  Advice  on  flowers, 
lesmaids'  dresses,  even  the  cere- 
riy,  is  not  uncommon.  Other 
:es  don't  do  this. 

ucluding  sales  help,  seamstresses 
stylists,  Wang's  staff  has  grown  to 
Such  a  level  of  personal  service 
ins  Wang  cannot  always  compete 
price  with  big  outfits  like  Klein- 
— which  offers  free  van  service  to 


Vera  Wang  Bridal  House  Ltd.'s 

its  huge  Brooklyn  showroom  from  Vera  Wang  in 

midtown  Manhattan.  But  Wang,  who  her  Madison  Avenue 

says  nearly  half  her  customers  fly  in,  salon;  a  rack  of 

doesn't  consider  Kleinfeld  a  threat.  sample  gowns  (top); 

"Their  business  is  about  numbers,  tastefully  displayed 

and  their  clients  go  there  for  what  gloves 

they  perceive  as  a  discount,"  snipes  "I'm  creating  an  image, 

Wang  dismissively.  "That  savings  may  a  brand  and  a  name, 

come  at  the  expense  of  alterations,  like  any  other 

and  not  helping  a  bride  put  every-  designer." 

thing  together.  How  do  you  put  a  ^BK^ 
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itlHIINDTHE 

WORLD  IN  $50, 


If  you 
feel  like 
your  money 
is  going  f 
nowhere, 
invest  $50  in  Janus 
Worldwide  Fund. 

With  Janus 
Worldwide  Fund,  you  might 
buy  into  a  technology  stock 
in  Singapore.  Or  a  promising 
medical  firm  in  Germany. 
Or  a  multinational  company 
based  in  Sydney.  Or  a  world 
of  other  exciting  investment 
opportunities  that  last  year 
helped  this  no-load  fund 
achieve  a  #1  ranking  out  of 
all  global  mutual  funds* 

Best  of  all,  you  don't 
need  all  the  money  in 


the  world 
to  invest  in 
Janus  Worldwide 
Fund.  You  can 
start  investing  for  as 
little  as  $50  a  month  with  the 
Janus  No  Minimum 
Initial  Investment 
Program.SM** 

If  you're  interested  in  an 
investment  that  has  the 
potential  to  really  take  you 
somewhere,  here's  a  chance 
to  put  your  money  to  work 
on  a  global  scale. 

Call  or  send  in  the  coupon 
today  for  a  free  prospectus 
containing  more  complete 
information.  Please  read 
the  prospectus  carefully 
before  you  invest. 


JANUS  WORLDWIDE  FUND 

P.O.  Box  173375,  Denver,  CO  80217-3375 

1-800-525-8983  Ext.  415 

*Per  Lipper  Analytical  Services,  Inc.,  Janus  Worldwide  Fund's  average  annua]  total  return 
for  the  one-year  period  ending  December  31, 1992  was  9.01%,  and  20.38%  for  the  life  of  the 
Fund  from  May  15, 1991  to  December  31, 1992.  Past  performance  does  not  guarantee 
future  results.  Your  return  and  share  price  will  vary  and  may  be  worth  more  or  less  at 
redemption  than  at  purchase.  **Under  the  Janus  No  Minimum  Initial  Investment  Program, 
you  authorize  Janus  to  debit  your  bank  account  $50  or  more  per  month  to  purchase  shares 
in  a  Janus  Fund.  You  should  evaluate  your  ability  to  continue  in  such  a  program  during  peri- 
ods of  declining  fund  share  prices  as  well  as  in  periods  of  rising  prices. 


YES  *  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  Janus  Worldwide  Fund! 

Name  

Address  


I 

_  City/State/Zip  

I  Janus  Funds  are  no-load  mutual  funds. 


Send  to: 
Janus  Funds 
P.O.  Box  173375 
Denver,  CO 
80217-3375 
1-800-525-8983 
Ext.  415 


I 
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Vera  Wang  fitting  a  wedding  dress 
Her  real  product  is  service. 


price  tag  on  that?" 

So  how's  Vera  Wang  Bridal  Houj 
Ltd.  making  out?  It's  surviving,  bi 
just.  Last  year  Wang  sold  1,000  of 
the-rack  bridal  gowns  worth  almo: 
$3  million  at  retail,  plus  another  $ 
million  or  so  worth  of  made-to-ord< 
bridal  gowns  and  evening  dresse 
The  business  has  won  glowing  pre 
files  in  People  and  the  New  York  Tim 
as  well  as  Vogue.  But  PR  isn't  profit 
Wang  says  she  has  invested  $4  millio 
of  family  money  in  the  business  so  fa 
but  has  yet  to  earn  a  dime. 

Far  from  being  discouraged,  Wan 
says  she  is  beginning  to  use  Vei 
Wang  Bridal  House  as  a  showcase  t 
market  her  wedding  dresses  to  d< 
partment  stores  and  bridal  boutique 
Her  retail  customers  include  I.  Ma§ 
nin,  Marshall  Field's  and  Woodwar 
&  Lothrop.  She's  also  developing 
line  of  ready-to-wear  evening  dresse 
which  will  retail  between  S900  an 
$4,000. 

Wang  says  she  expects  her  \vhol< 
sale  business  to  outstrip  retail  withi 
two  years,  at  which  time  she  expec 
her  little  company  to  turn  profitabli 
"I'm  creating  an  image,  a  brand  and 
name,"  she  says.  "Like  any  oth< 
designer."  ■ 
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THE  FUELS  THAT  HELPED 
CALIFORNIA  BECOME  THE  WORLD 
LEADER  AGAINST  POLLUTION. 


EC-X 


In  November  1991,  the 
ilifornia  Air  Resources 
>ard  took  a  powerful  stand 
ainst  vehicular  pollution. 

The  Board  established 
brmulated  gasoline  stan- 
rds  that  now  lead  the  world 
the  fight  for  clean  air. 

California's  leadership 
ainst  pollution  was  given 
ijor  impetus  four  years  ago, 
len  ARCO  initiated  a  busi- 
ss  and  government  partner- 
ip  with  the  South  Coast  Air 
iality  Management  District, 
"esulted  in  the  world  s  first 
lission  control  gasoline, 
>1.  And  later,  EC-Premium. 

Since  their  introduction, 
licular  pollution  in  Southern 


California  has  been  reduced 
by  over  two  hundred  million 
pounds. 

Then  two  years  ago,  in 
partnership  with  California's 
Air  Resources  Board,  ARCO 
developed  EC-X.  As  the  latest 
advance  in  emission  control 
formulas,  EC-X  gave  the 
Board  an  example  for  its 
strict,  reformulated  gasoline 
standards. 

When  the  standards  take 
effect  in  1996,  all  Californians 
can  use  clean  burning,  refor- 
mulated gasolines  that  will 
reduce  vehicular  pollution  by 
3.8  million  pounds  a  day, 
compared  to  current  emissions. 
Those  new  gasolines  — 


California's  fuels  of  the  future 
— will  help  achieve  clean  air 
more  quickly,  more  practically, 
at  less  cost  than  methanol  or 
other  alternative  fuels  yet 
considered.  Strong  reasons 
why  the  Board  s  standards 
have  the  support  of  environ- 
mental groups  and  air  quality 
management  agencies. 

At  ARCO,  we  are  proud  of 
our  EC-X  clean  fuel  for  the 
future.  And  of  the  partnership 
that  is  leading  the  world  in 
clean  air  solutions. 


ARCO  <> 

CLEAN  FUELS  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 


There  are  }3eople 
who  know  yoiir  business 
as  well  as  you  do. 


They  have  to.  They're 
Independent  Agents  who 
represent  Aetna. 


They  know  the  shoe  business.  They  know 
the  construction  business.  They  know  the 
car  business.  They  know  your  business. 
They  know  dozens  of  businesses  as  well 
as  they  know  their  own.  You  see,  more 
than  10,000  agents  have  been  taught  at 
the  Aetna  Institute.  There  they  learn  how 
to  understand  your  needs,  analyze  risk, 
and  give  you  a  policy  that's  just  perfect  for 
you.  They  want  your  business  to 
succeed  just  as  much  as  you  do. 
Aetna.  A  policy  to  do  more." 


/Etna 


EDITED  BY  FLEMING  MEEKS 


How  a  quarreling  family  patched  things  up 
just  in  time  to  save  their  fathers'  business. 

Family  ties 


By  Claire  Poole 

Samuel  and  Emanuel  Pulitzer 
came  up  the  hard  way.  Orphan  broth- 
ers, they  sold  everything  from  furs  to 
scrap  metal  before  landing  jobs  as 
traveling  salesmen  for  a  New  York 
necktie  company  in  1923.  Snappy 
dressers,  they  felt  at  home  in  the  rag 


trade.  So  in  1925  they  quit  their  jobs 
and  started  a  necktie  business.  In 
1928  they  opened  a  500-square-foot 
factory  in  the  French  Quarter  of  New 
Orleans. 

Over  the  next  40  years,  the  broth- 
ers introduced  innovations,  including 


the  wrinkle-free  tie,  the  clip-on 
and  the  wash-and-wear  tie.  They  a 
moved  upmarket,  acquiring  the  Rt 
lio  brand  name  and  Countess  Ma 
Though  both  the  brothers  are  ni 
dead,  the  company  they  found* 
New  Orleans-based  Wemco,  Ir 
sold  an  estimated  S85  million  woi 
of  neckties  last  year.  The  fami 
owned  company  is  today  the  larg 
single  player  in  the  SI. 5  billion  U 
necktie  industry. 

But  this  little  family  business  aim* 
didn't  survive  the  family.  Sam 
Emanuel  were  smart  businessmen  I" 
not  much  on  estate  planning.  It's 
old  story,  and  one  that's  played  d 
every  day  in  familv  businesses.  San 


Wemco,  Inc.'s 
Sidney  and  Arthur 
Pulitzer 
"Our  sales  man- 
agers told  us  we 
weren't  watch- 
ing the  ball." 
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ns  joined  the  business,  but  Eman- 
I's  daughters  didn't.  After  Emanuel 
id,  in  1967,  things  started  going 
•ong,  and  the  company's  dividends 
;re  cut.  Emanuel's  family  sued 
m's  family. 

Finally,  in  1986,  Sam  Pulitzer's 
nily  bought  out  Emanuel  Pulitzer's 
irs.  Sidney,  now  58,  Arthur,  now 
i,  and  their  81 -year-old  father,  Sam, 
ok  full  control.  Sam  had  already 
rned  over  all  his  stock  in  the  private- 
held  company  to  his  two  sons,  but 
wouldn't  let  go. 

''After  he  stopped  traveling,  he  had 
come  out  of  touch  with  the  market, 
it  he  made  the  decisions  and  that 
is  that.  Even  if  it  was  the  wrong 
cision,  we  presumed  he  was  right 
cause  he  founded  the  company," 
rails  Sid. 

When  Sam  died,  in  1989,  things 
it  worse.  Sid  and  Arthur  were  bick- 
ng.  They  neglected  the  business, 
hile  neckties  were  becoming  bolder 
;hion  statements,  Wemco's  offer- 
?s  remained  dull  and  uninspired.  In 
'90  two  of  their  biggest  customers, 
ay  Department  Stores  and  Rich's, 
itch  is  now  part  of  Federated  De- 
rtment  Stores,  reduced  their  orders 
r  Wemco's  lines.  Remembers  Ar- 
an "Our  sales  managers  came  in 
d  told  us  we  weren't  watching  the 
11." 

The  loss  of  business  from  two  big 
stomers  woke  up  the  Pulitzer  boys, 
i  and  Arthur  set  up  an  operations 
mmittee  to  revamp  the  company, 
ys  Sid:  "Today  it's  a  team  effort, 
legating,  giving  authority."  Sid 
ncentrates  on  finance,  production 
d  shipping.  Arthur  focuses  on  styl- 
*  and  marketing.  A  board  of  12 
rectors — 8  of  whom  are  nonfami- 
— helps  resolve  disputes. 
They've  gotten  back  their  competi- 
e  edge.  When  Sid  Pulitzer  flew  to 
mtonville,  Ark.  two  years  ago  to 
tch  his  line  to  Wal-Mart,  he  took 
)ng  photographs  of  the  retailer's  tie 
;ks;  the  photos  showed  a  mishmash 
outdated  styles  and  colors.  "We 
id  we  didn't  think  this  is  what  they 
d  in  mind,"  says  Pulitzer.  "We 
omised  we'd  do  better."  Wal-Mart, 
lich  moved  about  half  a  million  tics 
it  year,  named  Wemco  its  primary 
pplicr  of  neckties. 
At  the  high  end — Wemco's  Count- 
s  Mara,  Oscar  de  la  Renta  and  Spen- 
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"Lanier's  digital  dictation  system 
could  save  you  over  $15,000  a  year. 
That's  a  lot  of  golf  balls."  £^ 


People  can  dictate  six  times  as  fast 
as  they  can  write. 

Which  means  a  $35,000  a  year 
executive  who  dictates  three  letters  a 
day  plus  a  couple  of  memos  and  a 
report  a  week  will  save  $3,700  in  time. 

Since  the  Lanier  VoiceWriter 
pur  commitment  800  "  enables  many 
people  to  dictate, 


to  your  complete 
satisfaction 


your  company  could  easily  save  over 
$15,000  a  year. 

Call  1-800-64-VOICE.  Or  send  us 
this  ad  with  your  business  card  for 
more  information  on: 

□  Dictation  □  Facsimile 

□  Imaging  Systems  (Copiers) 

1-800-648-6423  FAX  (513)  252-9703 
Voice  Products  Division 


33  HARRIS 

FB  4/93 


LANIER  RESPONDS 


Lanier  Information  Center 
P.O.  Box  785 
Dayton,  Ohio  45401 


Proof  That  Some  Junk  May 
Turn  Out  Quite  Valuable 


Spartan  High 
Income  Fund 


8.90% 

30-day  Yield1  (ended  2/8/93) 


Comfortable  with  the  greater  risks  of  low 
quality  bonds?  Now  may  be  the  time  to  con- 
sider investing  in  Spartan®  High 
Income  Fund. 

•  Built-in  fund  diversification  can 
reduce  the  risk  of  owning  individual 
bonds. 

•  Fidelity's  Spartan  Approach®  is 
designed  to  maximize  yields  by  mini- 
mizing expenses.2 

Visit  a  Fidelity  Investor 
Center  or  Call  24  Hours 

1-800-544-8888 


21.49° 

1-Yr.  Total  Return' 
(12/31/91-12/31/92) 


% 


22.94 


Avg.  Annual  Return' 
(8/29/90-12/31/92) 


Fidelity 


Investments® 


Minimum  investment:  $10,000.  For  more  complete  information,  including  management  fees  and  transaction 
expenses,  call  or  write  for  a  free  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money.  There  is  a  1% 
redemption  fee  on  shares  held  less  than  270  days.  'Total  returns  are  historical  and  include  change  in  share  price, 
reinvestment  of  dividends  and  capital  gains.  Share  price,  yield  and  return  vary  so  you  may  have  a  gain  or  a  loss  when 
vou  sell  your  shares.  'If  vour  account  balance  is  less  than  $50,000,  transactions  you  make  reduce  your  yield  Fidelity 
Distributors  Corporation.  CODE:  FOftB/gPH/042693 


Time  to 
make  a 
quantum 

leap? 

It's  time 
to  make  it 
in  Texas. 


TV 


If  you  compete  in  the  high  tech,  food, 
aircraft  maintenance  or  plastics  industries. 
TU  Electric  can  help  you  make  it  in  Texas. 

And  your  timing 
couldn't  be  better. 

Texas  is  one  oi  the  ^m 
states  people  want  to  move  to.  We're 
ideally  located  between  both  coasts, 
with  easy  access  to  national  and  inter- 
national markets. 

We've  got  low  cost  land.  Low  cost 
labor.  Low  cost  rents.  But 
we're  rich  in  transportation 
with  D/FW  Airport  and  a 
good  freight  and  highway 
system.  And  our  utilities,  like  electric 
power,  are  reliable  and  reasonable. 
To  get  a  jump  on  your  competition, 

get  on  down  here.  We  have  a 
wealth  of  statistics,  maps 
and  firsthand  experience  to  pass  along. 
Contact  John  Pnckette  at  1-800-421-2489. 
Fax  214/954-5456. 

rmiELECTRIC 

We  pui  a  lot   energy  into  bitsiiicss. 


HIGH-TECH 
PERFORMANCE 


T.  Howe  Price  Science  8  Technology  Fund  invests  in  companies 


behind  today's  breakthrough  new  products, 
including  those  in  the  communications, 
waste  management,  and  computer  indus- 
tries. The  strong  performance  of  the  Fund 
illustrates  its  success  at  identifying 
dynamic  opportunities.  Of  course,  its 
greater  potential  also  carries  greater  risk. 
$2,500  minimum.  100%  no  load. 


Average  annual  total 
returns  as  of  12/31/92* 

18.87. 
84.5% 
18.2% 


1  year 
5  years 

Since  inception  I 
(9/30/87) 


Call  24  hours  for  a  free  report 


1-800-541-8365 


Invest  With  Confidence 

T.RoweRice 


STF018016 


'Figures  include  changes  in  principal  value,  reinvested  dividends,  and  capital  gain  distributions. 
Total  return  represents  past  performance,  which  cannot  guarantee  future  performance.  Past  and 
present  expense  limitations  have  increased  the  Fund's  total  return.  Investment  return  and 
principal  value  will  vary,  and  shares  may  be  worth  more  or  less  at  redemption  than  at  original 
purchase.  Request  a  prospectus  with  more  complete  information,  including  management  fees  and 
other  charges  and  expenses.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money. 
T.  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services,  Inc.,  Distributor,  100  East  Pratt  Street.  Baltimore,  MD  21202. 


ccr  &  Lowe  brands  sell  for  up  ti 
$150 — they  introduced  bolder  pat 
terns  and  colors.  The  company  also 
brought  out  several  trendy  new  lines 
For  example,  its  Endangered  Species 
line  features  lions,  zebras  and  elel 
phants.  Tabasco  ties  feature  design! 
based  on  the  hot  sauce  made  on  Averi 
Island  near  New  Orleans.  This  spring 
VVemco  is  shipping  out  tics  based  on 
characters  from  such  movies  as  Goni 
with  the  Wind,  'larzan  and  The  Wiz- 
ard of'Oz,  licensed  from  Ted  Turner's 
mgm  film  library.  This  flashy  ne\d 
merchandise  has  helped  lure  back 


Cutting  fabric  for  a  Wemco  tie 
The  bolder  the  better. 


business  from  May  Department 
Stores  and  Federated's  Rich's,  as  well 
as  bringing  in  new  customers  like: 
May's  Lord  &  Taylor  and  Dayton 
Hudson. 

Sid  and  Arthur  are  already  making 
succession  plans.  Sid's  son  Sidney, 
known  as  Copev — who  had  been 
working  in  commercial  real  estate — 
and  Arthur's  son  Sam — who  worked 
for  a  department  store  chain — joined 
the  family  business  several  years  ago. 
Both  sons,  28,  are  moving  up  through 
the  ranks. 

"The  reason  so  many  family  busi- 
nesses fail  is  they  give  jobs  to  a  relative 
just  because  of  their  name,  not  be- 
cause of  their  ability,"  says  Copey. 
Having  been  through  a  wrenching 
transition  of  their  own,  Sid  and  Ar- 
thur Pulitzer  want  to  make  sure  they 
pass  along  both  name  and  ability  to 
their  kids.  M 
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"Performance  is  an  attitude. 
And  I  want  to  work  with  people 
who  are  as  committed  to 
performing  as  I  am.  That's 
how  you  succeed." 

Arnold  Palmer, 
PNC  Bank  Customer 


At  PNC  Bank,  the  most  important 
measure  of  our  performance  is  how 
we  perform  for  you. 


Rising  costs.  Shrinking 
resources.  Growing  competition. 
Every  day,  companies  like  yours 
are  being  asked  to  improve 
their  performance  in  a  difficult 
business  environment. 

That's  where  PNC  Bank  can 
help.  Because  at  PNC  Bank,  we 
not  only  understand  your  per- 
formance goals,  we  share  them. 

With  more  than  $50  billion 
in  assets,  strong  core  earnings 
and  extremely  high  capital 
ratios,  PNC  Bank  is  already  one 


of  the  nation's  leading  financial 
institutions. 

But  as  important  as  that  may 
be,  that's  not  how  we  measure  our 
performance.  Instead,  at  PNC 
Bank,  we  measure  ourselves  by 
how  well  we  perform  for  you. 

We  start  by  offering  a  complete 
array  of  high-performance 
corporate  banking  products  and 
services. 

Then  we  put  them  in  the 
hands  of  our  experienced 
relationship  officers,  who  have 


the  flexibility  and  freedom  to 
make  decisions.  And  who  are 
backed  by  the  financial  strength 
and  resources  to  stand  by  them. 

That's  why  so  many  of 
America's  largest  corporations 
and  thousands  of  middle  market 
companies  count  on  PNC  Bank 
for  the  financial  services  they 
need  to  perform  in  these 
challenging  times.  And  that's  the 
performance  that  counts  to  us. 

For  more  information  about 
PNC  Bank  call  1-800-762-4727. 


PNC  BANK 

Where  Performance  Counts 


Member  FDIC 
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David  Upson's  Supercuts  looks  like  a  classic  LBO 
success  story.  But  inside  there  are  big  problems. 


Haircut,  anyone; 


s 


By  Marcia  Bcrss 

Being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  counts  for  a  lot  in  life.  Take 
David  Lipson,  54.  The  Chicago  na- 
tive was  a  partner  with  accountants 
Arthur  Andersen  when  in  1985  a 
client,  Beatrice  Cos.,  asked  him  to 
become  chief  financial  officer.  A  year 
later  the  Chicago  food  conglomerate 
was  bought  in  a  S6.4  billion  leveraged 
buyout  by  Kohlberg  Kravis  Roberts. 
Lipson  walked  away  with  $7  million. 

Taking  his  cue  from  kkr,  Lipson 
went  looking  for  acquisitions  of  his 
own.  The  following  year,  1987,  he- 
bought  Supercuts,  Inc.,  then  a  505- 
shop  chain  of  franchisee!  barbershops. 
At  the  time,  Supercuts  was  profitable 
on  revenues  of  $15  million,  but  fran- 
chisees were  suing  the  company  over 
its  use  of  advertising  dollars.  Lipson 
wanted  to  build  a  national  brand. 

Putting  up  $60,000  of  his  ow  n 
money  and  raising  much  of  the  rest 
with  junk  bonds  and  preferred  stock, 
Lipson  paid  $21.4  million  for  the  San 
Francisco  firm.  Drexel  Burnham 
Lambert,  which  handled  the  junk 
bond  offering,  got  half  the  company's 
equity  in  return  for  doing  the  deal. 

To  run  things,  Lipson  hired  Man- 
Burton,  formerly  head  of  suburban 
Chicago-based  Victory  Beauty  Sys- 
tems, a  $25  million  (estimated  reve- 
nues) beauty  supply  house,  and  sold 
her  equity.  Burton  soothed  relations 
with  franchisees  by  giving  them  a 
voice  in  advertising  policies,  cut  cor- 
porate overhead  and  introduced 
products,  like  shampoo,  for  franchi- 
sees to  sell  in  die  shops.  Three  years 
after  coming  aboard,  in  1990,  she 
married  Lipson. 

Things  flourished.  Last  year  Super- 
cuts  earned  $6.4  million,  or  69  cents  a 
share,  on  revenues  of  $36  million. 
The  company's  shares,  sold  to  the 
public  in  1991,  recently  traded  at 
15lA — more  than  double  the  offering 
price.  Debt  has  been  pared  down  to 
just  $1  million,  against  equity  of  $20 
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mi.  Lipson's  23%  stake  is  worth 
million. 

ippy  ending?  Unfortunately  not. 
irton  was  not  happy  with  Lip- 
!  plan  to  take  the  company  public, 
didn't  want  public  shareholders 
ing  over  her  shoulder.  Five 
ths  before  the  October  offering 
[eft  the  company.  The  pair  di- 
:d  shortly  afterwards. 


To  replace  her  in  the  boardroom 
but  not  in  the  bedroom,  Lipson  hired 
the  flamboyant  Edward  Faber  to  run 
Supercuts.  Faber  had  built  a  big  repu- 
tation as  president  of  ComputerLand 
in  the  early  Eighties,  when  the  com- 
puter retailer  rapidly  expanded  fran- 
chise sales;  he  was  supposed  to  do  the 
same  for  Supercuts. 

Faber,  now  60,  lasted  just  11 


months,  departing  last  May,  saying  he 
lacked  energy  for  the  job. 

To  fill  the  void,  Lipson  himself 
took  over  as  chief  executive.  Out  went 
the  previously  stated  strategy  of  ex- 
panding franchised  shops.  In  came  a 
plan  to  expand  the  core  of  45  compa- 
ny-owned stores.  Why  the  about- 
face?  In  the  Eighties  banks  had  lent 
freely  to  franchisees,  but  today  they 
are  reluctant  to  do  so. 

Lipson  says  he  hopes  to  add  120 
outlets  to  the  766-store  chain  this 
year.  There's  no  reason  to  worry 
about  market  saturation,  he  says, 
since  present  stores  are  heavily  con- 
centrated in  California,  Texas  and 
Florida.  Expansion,  he  says,  will  come 
from  new  markets  like  the  Midwest 
and  the  Northeast. 

Lipson  may  be  right,  but  over  the 
past  five  years  more  than  60%  of  Su- 
percuts' revenues  and  80%  of  profits 
have  come  from  franchising.  A  Super- 
cuts  franchisee  pays  a  $10,000  to 
$25,000  upfront  fee  to  open  a  store, 
plus  a  10%  royalty  on  sales.  After 
training  and  administrative  costs, 
franchising  yields  45%  operating  mar- 
gins. Push  company-owned  expan- 
sion, and  margins  are  sure  to  shrink. 

Can  the  new  stores  make  up  for  the 
revenues  lost  from  adding  franchises? 
Lipson  says  yes.  "If  we  owned  the 
entire  system  [which  had  1992  reve- 
nues of  about  $210  million],  we 
would  do  $30  million  pretax.  That's 
three  times  what  we're  making  now." 

That  assumes,  of  course,  that  other 
states  will  be  as  hospitable  to  Super- 
cuts  as  Texas,  California  and  Florida 
have  been.  It  also  assumes  company- 
run  units  can  generate  the  volumes  ot 
franchisee  stores.  Historically,  they 
have  not.  Says  Lipson:  " We  are  in  the 
process  of  proving  we  can  run  stores 
as  well  as  the  franchisees  can." 

Not  all  the  shareowners  seem  to 
share  Lipson's  optimism.  A  surviving 
Drexel  partnership,  which  got  half  of 
Supercuts'  stock  for  about  $70,000, 
or  3  cents  a  share,  has  been  selling. 
Since  the  1991  public  offering,  the 
partnership  has  sold  about  half  its 
holdings,  and  it  continues  to  regularly 
unload  shares.  (Lipson  has  sold 
200,000,  or  about  8%,  of  his  shares.) 

Maybe  those  sales  don't  mean  any- 
thing. But  as  Lipson  himself  says, 
"Appearance  is  important  in  our  cul- 
ture." Same  thing  on  Wall  Street.  BB 
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MaKing  the  Most  of  Going  on  the  Road 


By    Peter  S.  (ireenberg 

n  today's  challenging  business  climate,  keeping  your  edge  when  you're  on  the 
road  is  not  only  the  key  to  beating  out  the  competition,  but  to  maintaining  your 
quality  of  life.  By  making  the  most  of  your  time  and  resources,  you  can 
get  more  for  your  money  and  turn  travel 
from  a  trial  into  a  pleasure. 
Whether  it's  seeking  workout 
facilities  at  an  airport  when  your 
flight  has  been  delayed,  extending 
a  trip  to  take  in  a  mini-vacation, 

finding  the  fastest 


In  This  Special  Report 


Refining  the  l\ew 
Business  Trip 

•  •  •  • 

The  New  Airport 
Strategy 

•  •  •  • 

Red  Carpet  Rental 
Car  Rewards 

•  •  •  • 

My  Favorite 
Toneierge 


way  to  get  there 
or  taking  advantage 
of  the  services  pro- 
vided by  your  hotel 
concierge,  being 
a  savvy  traveler  means 
arriving  at  your  destination 
fresh  and  ready  for  action. 

Here  are  one  savvy 
traveler's  tips,  designed  to 
make  life  on  the  road  more  fun, 
more  rewarding  and  more  productive 


J 
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Getting  from  point  A  to  point  B 

Traveling  on  business  can  be  tough.  So 
we  made  it  easy  to  get  AT&T  service. 
First,  check  the  sign  on  any  public  phone 

isn't  always  easy 

to  make  sure  it's  AT&T.  If  it's  not  AT&T, 
or  you  dial  and  don't  hear  'AT&T"  after 
the  bong,  hang  up.  Then  dial  10+ATT+O. 

Getting  AW  is. 

You'll  get  the  service  you  depend  on.  At 
the  prices  you  expect.  Getting  around  on 
business  should  always  be  that  easy. 

DiallOATT+0 

plus  the  area  code  and  number. 


rt  complete  your  call? 
I  1  800  321-0288. 

?3  AT&T 


8W-222-TME 


One  smart  business  call. 

That's  all  it  takes  to  put  you  in  touch  with  over  60  Doubletree  Hotels  from  coast  to  coast,  where  you'll  enjoy  tl 
luxuries  you  like  at  rates  that  will  let  you  rest  easier. 

And  at  every  Doubletree,  you'll  find  the  kind  of  personal  service  and  special  attention  that  will  bring  you  back  aga 
and  again.  And  it  begins  the  very  first  night  with  our  welcoming  chocolate  chip  cookies. 

So.  You  don't  have  to  give  up  the  great  restaurants,  swimming  pools,  and  health  clubs  that  make  business  tri] 
bearable.  Because  now,  you've  got  the  right  connection.  Doubletree  Hotels.  It's  a  smart  call. 

DOUBLETREE 

HOTELS 

When  your  travek  take  you  to  Canada,  consult  your  travel  professional  or  call  us  for  reservations  at  any  of  26  Canadian  Pacific  Hotels  &  Resorts. 
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Defining  [hp  New  Business  Trip 


r 

he  new,  tougher  business 
environment  has  made 
business  travel  more  chal- 
lenging, with  more  trips, 
I.  more  stops  and,  conse- 
ntly,  higher  cost  at  a  time  when 
get  dollars  and  personal  time 
b  become  precious  commodi- 
However,  when  it  comes  to  air- 
s,  the  old  "Saturday  night  stay 
iired"  syndrome  might  actually 
:onsidered  a  mixed  blessing.  If 
're  flying  during  the  week,  you'll 
dearly  for  it,  so  more  and  more 
elers  are  extending  their  business 
;  through  the  weekend,  turning 
k  journeys  into  mini-vacations. 
In  the  process,  they're  negotiating 
er  deals  on  hotel  rooms  and  air- 
>.  Smart  business  people  aren't 
ling  out  of  time,  but  almost  creat- 
it,  recharging  their  batteries,  using 
si  incentives  to  bring  the  family 
ig  and,  in  the  process,  becoming 
e  productive  executives.  As  a 
It,  they're  hitting  the  road  just  a 
!  more  gently. 

Consider  these  statistics:  A  1992 
ey  conducted  by  the  Menlo 
suiting  Group  of  Palo  Alto, 
fornia  studied  the  "business 
nder"  market.  Of  554  business 
elers  surveyed,  60%  said  they 
ed  a  day  or  more  of  personal  trav- 
me  to  at  least  one  of  their  interna- 
al  business  trips  in  the  last  three 
■s.  One  fourth  of  those  surveyed 
they  did  so  at  least  twice.  In  the 
e  survey,  40%  said  they  brought 
ouse  or  other  companion  on  at 
t  one  international  business  trip  in 
last  three  years. 

Understandably,  the  hotel  indus- 
s  moving  to  encourage  the  trend, 
ually  every  hotel  is  in  a  negotiat- 
mood.  If  you're  going  to  be  in 
v  Orleans,  San  Francisco  or 
./eland  through  Thursday  and  offer 


to  extend  your  trip 
through  Sunday 
morning,  most  hotels 
will  not  only  lower 
their  rates;  in  many 
cases,  these  same  hotels 
will  give  you  the 
weekend  rate  for 
your  entire  stay, 
effectively  giving  you 
the  whole  trip  for 
slightly  above  the  cost 
of  your  original  room. 

For  example,  let's 
say  the  regular  room  rate 
at  the  New  Orleans  hotel 
is  $1 59  per  night  and  its 
weekend  rate  is  $99.  If  you 
stayed  there  just  three  nights, 
you'd  pay  $477.  But  if  you 
stayed  there  six  nights  at  $99, 
your  bill  would  come  to  only 
$594,  or  just  $  11  7  more.  Not 
bad  for  an  additional  three-day  mini- 
vacation  in  the  Crescent  City. 

In  many  cases,  shrewd  business 
travelers  have  been  able  to  negotiate 
some  value-added  deals,  like  free 
parking  and  free  breakfasts,  just  for 
agreeing  to  stay  the  extra  few  days. 

"Most  of  our  stayovers  these  days 
are  meeting  attendees,"  says  Judith 
Rowcliffe,  spokesperson  for  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  San  Francisco.  "And,  since  a 
lot  of  these  meetings  are  generally 
planned  several  months  to  several 
years  in  advance,  a  lot  of  our  atten- 
dees extend  the  meeting  into  a  vaca- 
tion. They  can  also  plan  to  bring  a 
significant  other  in  when  the  meeting 
is  over." 

Rowcliffe  says  that  business  trav- 
elers attending  a  meeting  or  confer- 
ence can  take  advantage  of  a  lower 
rate  offered  only  to  the  group:  "The 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  generally  extends 
its  meeting  rate  two  to  three  days 
prior  to  the  meeting  and  two  to  three 


days  following  the  meet- 
ing." In  San 

Francisco,  the 
Ritz-Carlton 
estimates  that 
45%  to  50% 
of  its  group 
business  will 
come  in  early 
and  stay  after 
the  meeting. 

"The  short- 
vacation  travel 
trend  has  had 
tremendous 
staying 
power,"  says 
William  N. 
Hulett, 
president 
of  Stouffer 
Hotels  and 
Resorts. 

"We  introduced  weekend  and  resort 
'Breakations'  in  1986,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  be  extremely  popular  among 
business  travelers  seeking  a  weekend 
getaway  or  brief  vacation  at  a  luxury 
resort.  And  we  often  see  spouses 
arrive  on  Friday  afternoons." 

Weekend  Breakations  are  avail- 
able for  one  or  two  nights.  Stouffer 
Stanford  Court  Hotel  in  San  Francisco 
is  $1 69  for  one  night  and  $319  for 
two  nights.  The  Stouffer  Mayflower 
Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.  is  $159 
for  one  night  and  $299  for  two. 

In  the  New  Orleans  example, 
if  you  extend  your  trip,  stay  over 
Saturday  night  and  adjust  for  the 
substantial  drop  in  airfares,  you've 
saved  your  company  (or  yourself) 
$820.  Now  subtract  the  additional 
$  1 1  7  in  cost  to  stay  the  extra  three 
days,  and  the  real  savings  comes 
to  $703.  You've  just  been  paid  to 
spend  the  weekend  in  New  Orleans. 

Now,  THAT'S  an  incentive  trip. 
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AmericanAirlines 

Something  special  in  the  air. " 
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A  

I  in  the  United 

§"^R  States  is  something 
I     sB  we  have  come 
J.     .^B-grudgingly  to 

accept.  Unfortunately,  it  has 
become  an  almost  integral  part  of 
the  flying  experience.  Crowded 
runways,  air  traffic  holds,  even 
lines  on  the  ground  to  leave  or 
get  to  airplane  gates  are  com- 
mon. At  many  major  city  air- 
ports, now  operating  at 
capacity  or  beyond  capacity 
levels,  the  situation  does  not 
promise  to  improve. 

There  are  a  few  exceptions, 
like  the  newly  opened  airport  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  new  airport  under 
construction  in  Denver,  but  there 
aren't  enough  new  airports  being 
built  to  change  things  for  a  while. 
However,  there  is  a  short-range  solu- 
tion to  the  airport  mess  for  the  savvy 
traveler. 

When  flying  to  or  from  a  major 
city,  consider  using  an  alternate  air- 
port. Flying  to  New  York?  Use 
Newark.  To  Washington?  Try 
Baltimore.  Chicago?  Choose  Midway. 
San  Francisco?  Look  at  Oakland  or 
another  of  my  favorites,  San  Jose.  Los 
Angeles?  There's  Burbank  or  Long 
Beach. 

All  of  these  airports  are  less 
crowded  and  in  many  cases  more 
conveniently  located  in  terms  of 
ground  services  and  transportation. 

My  favorite  alternate  airport  is 
Oakland.  I  use  it  every  chance  I  get 
when  i'm  flying  to  San  Francisco.  I've 
never  been  delayed  getting  into  or  out 
of  Oakland.  This  airport  has  one  of 
the  best  percentages  of  on-time  flights 
in  the  nation,  mostly  because  there 
are  very  few  connecting  flights  out  of 
Oakland  (which  is  usually  the  cause 
of  delays).  Another  reason  it's  faster  is 


the 

design  of  the 
airport.  Can  you  name 
another  major  airport  where  rental 
cars  are  located  100  feet  away  from 
the  main  terminal  building?  Oakland 
is,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  breeze.  And  it's 
actually  a  faster  ride  over  the 
Oakland  Bay  Bridge  to  San  Francisco 
than  from  San  Francisco  International. 

Chicago's  O'Hare  comes  as  close 
to  airport  gridlock  as  possible  with 
about  100,000  hours  in  delays  each 
year.  Enter  Midway  Airport,  a  neglect- 
ed choice  for  years  that  has  suddenly 
become  a  first  choice  for  many  fre- 
quent fliers  (traffic  at  Midway  is 
expected  to  jump  another  31  %  by  the 
year  2000).  Getting  to  Midway  from 
downtown  Chicago  is  often  easier  (it's 
closer),  especially  during  rush  hour. 

Here's  a  tip  for  West  Coast  travel- 
ers, particularly  those  heading  to  the 
Pacific  Rim.  American  Airlines  has  a 
$50  million  hub  at  the  San  jose  air- 
port. (American  has  a  number  of  good 
connecting  flights  between  New  York 
and  San  Jose.)  Recently,  I  took 
American's  nonstop  Tokyo-San  Jose 
flight.  When  the  large  MD-1 1  landed, 
the  plane  taxied,  not  to  a  gate,  but 
directly  to  a  makeshift  U.S.  Immi- 


gration and 
Customs  fac 
ity.  Passenger 
were  reunited 
with  their  lug- 
gage in  less  thar 
five  minutes  — 
I'm  not  exaggerat 
ing  —  and  were 
processed  and  out 
of  the  terminal  in 
another  five  minutes 
That  in  itself  is  a  com 
pell  ing  argument  for 
San  Jose. 

Another  favorite 
alternate  airport  is 
Baltimore.  It  continues  to 
be  a  most  attractive 
choice  if  you're  flying  to 
the  Washington,  DC.  area.  The  still 
underutilized  airport  is  almost  always 
uncrowded.  Better  still,  flights  leave 
on  time. 

In  New  York,  both  LaGuardia  anc 
JFK  are  operating  over  capacity  levels 
Newark,  one  of  the  nation's  best- 
designed  airports,  becomes  a  realistic 
and  practical  alternative.  Newark 
offers  frequent  shuttle  service  to 
Manhattan  that  is  often  faster  than  the 
journey  into  the  city  from  JFK  —  it's  a 
1 0-mile,  20-minute  trip  from  Wall 
Street  to  Newark. 

Los  Angeles  International  is 
already  operating  over  its  capacity 
levels.  Many  of  the  domestic  airlines 
that  serve  LAX  now  fly  directly  into 
Burbank  Airport.  The  schedule  has 
become  more  diversified,  thanks  to 
the  aggressive  efforts  of  Southwest 
Airlines  and  United  Air  Lines  to 
increase  service  at  competitive  prices 
Moreover,  Burbank  boasts  some 
unusual  conveniences  that  Los 
Angeles  does  not,  including  a  new 
food  and  beverage  service  offering 
better  than  average  airport  food  and 


rbside  valet  parking  that  makes 
ur  car  accessible  upon  your  return 

merely  picking  up  a  white  cour- 
y  phone.  In  addition  to  the  normal 
ffic  between  Burbank  and  the  Bay 
sa,  which  constitutes  50%  of 
rbank's  air  traffic,  there  are  a  host 
daily  nonstop  flights  to  Dallas, 
attle  and  Portland,  among  others. 

Try  the  airport  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

the  only  major  airport  between  Ft. 
jderdale  and  Orlando.  It's  a  great 
ernative  for  anyone  flying  into 
her  Miami  or  Orlando. 

Officials  in  Eugene,  Ore.,  have 
mpleted  an  $18  million  expansion 
)ject  that  now  makes  their  airport 
attractive  alternative  to  Portland. 

Officials  at  Stewart  International 
New  York  State  lobbied  hard  to 
borne  an  alternate  to  JFK.  Residents 
the  state's  Hudson  Valley,  who 


often  traveled  60  miles  or  more  by 
car  to  catch  their  flights,  can  now 
use  the  much  closer  Stewart.  Delta 
now  flies  to  Stewart  from  Atlanta, 
American  from  Chicago,  United  from 
Washington,  D.C.  and  USAir  from 
Pittsburgh. 

Salt  Lake  City's  airport  boasts 
one  of  the  best  on-time  performance 
records  of  major  U.S.  airports.  Per- 
haps equally  important,  it  is  also  one 
of  the  least  congested.  And,  while  Salt 
Lake  certainly  gets  its  share  of  fog  and 
snow,  it  has  only  shut  down  once  in 
the  last  six  years. 

Weather  can  be  a  problem  at 
Pittsburgh,  but  this  is  an  airport  that  is 
perhaps  the  best  prepared  for  bad 
weather.  After  all,  when  the  going 
gets  tough,  the  tough  go  shopping, 
and  the  new  Pittsburgh  airport  is 
nothing  less  than  a  major  mall  that 


just  happens  to  have  planes  parked 
at  the  gates. 

Want  a  new  shirt  or  tie?  A  state- 
of-the-art  computer?  The  latest  chil- 
dren's toys?  You  can  get  all  these 
items  at  one  of  the  dozens  of  stores 
that  line  the  Air  Mall.  The  good  news 
is  that  if  you  have  time  to  shop,  the 
Pittsburgh  Airport  is  a  great  destina- 
tion in  and  of  itself.  The  bad  news  is 
that  if  you're  late  for  your  flight,  you'll 
have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  book- 
stores, electronics  outlets,  clothing 
boutiques  and,  oh  yes,  the  Body 
Shop,  before  you  get  to  your  gate. 

Chances  are,  if  you  miss  your 
flight  at  Pittsburgh  these  days,  it's 
because  you  were  late  —  not  your 
plane.  Even  if  you  do  make  your 
flight,  you  also  run  the  shopper's  risk 
of  then  having  too  much  carry-on 
baggage! 


inding  up 

a  hectic  day  of 

negotiations,  a  long 

debate  with  head  office 

and  a  frenzied  dash  to  the  new  factory, 

isn't  it  wonderful  to  come  home  to  the  oasis  of  The  Oriental 


USA  and  Canada  1  (800)  526  6566  (toll  free) 
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■  n  the  continuing  game 
I  of  frequent  traveler 

I  incentive  programs,  just 
-B-  about  everyone  has  a 
better  deal.  "It's  a  real  battleground 
out  there,"  says  Joseph  Vittorio,  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Avis  Inc.  "Inevitably,  the  question  is 
always  asked  by  the  guy  sitting  next 
to  you,  'how  much  did  you  pay  for 
that  ticket?'  And  now  it's  happening 
even  more  often  in  the  rental  car 
business.  I'm  forced  to  agree  that  the 
airline  frequent  flier  programs  have 
been  the  most  effective  marketing 
tools  in  the  travel  industry.  For  the 
rental  car  companies  to  survive,  we 
had  to  develop  our  own  programs." 

Robert  McKenna,  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  National  Car 
Rental,  agrees:  "Everyone  is  looking 
for  the  edge,  that  little  extra  perk  that 
no  one  else  can  get.  It's  the  gold-card 
mentality.  Everybody  either  says  they 
have  one,  or  they  actually  do.  But," 
he  cautions,  "the  game  has  changed. 
Your  gold  may  be  1 8-karat  versus 
someone  else's  24-karat  gold." 
Therein  lies  the  source  of  intense 
competition  for  frequent  travelers' 
business. 

Both  Vittorio  and  McKenna 
know  all  too  well  the  promise  as 
well  as  the  pain  of  competition  in 
the  rental  car  industry.  Rental  car 
companies  seem  to  be  spending 
a  lot  of  time  trying  to 
define  the  amenities 
they  will  offer  frequent 
renters  to  get  —  and 
keep  —  their  busi- 
ness. 

Dollar  Rent  a  Car 
now  includes  cellular 
phones  in  all  its  luxury 
cars  and  half  of  its  standard 
fleet.  Budget  Rent  a  Car's 
vehicles  in  25  cities  are 
equipped  with  interactive 
software  that  customizes  spe- 
cial driving  instructions  in  as 
many  as  five  languages.  Avis 
has  tested  "intelligent"  cars, 


S  perl  ill  Advertising  Supplcmcnl 
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equipped  with  in-vehicle,  computer- 
driven  navigation  systems,  at  the 
Orlando  and  San  Jose  airports. 

Avis  just  introduced  something 
called  the  "Anywhere  Rental"  pro- 
gram, designed  for  business  travelers 
who  are  frequent  renters.  Under  the 
program,  you  pay  a  flat  three-month 
rate  and  have  the  use  of  a  rental  car 
as  often  as  you  like  during  that  peri- 
od, in  any  Avis  U.S.  city. 

In  the  rental  car  world,  there  are 
just  seven  major  players:  Hertz,  Avis, 
National,  Budget,  Alamo,  Dollar  and 
Thrifty.  Each  has  developed  special 
VIP  programs  for  frequent  customers, 
often  involving  special  VIP  cards. 

"I  hate  the  idea  of  dueling  plas- 
tic," says  Bill  Plamondon,  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  Budget. 
"We're 


not  in  the  one-upmanship 
game.  If  you're  a  frequent 
user  of  Budget,  we  don't  gi 
you  perks  or  air  miles.  We 
just  give  you  free  car  rental 
It  makes  sense  and  doesn't  put  us  in 
defensive  marketing  position,  when 
you're  forced  to  inflate  some  alread 
inflated  egos  and  wound  others.  Anc 
why  spend  more  money  keeping  yo 
design  studio  busy  inventing  newer, 
seemingly  more  prestigious  cards 
and  programs?" 

Some  VIP  rental  card  programs 
charge  annual  fees.  But  in  many 
cases,  individual  promotions  with 
other  credit  cards  or  associations 
result  in  the  fee  being  waived.  And 
the  advantage  of  these  programs? 

"Speed  is  everything,"  says  Hertz 
Chairman  Frank  Olson.  "And  we 
have  what  we  believe  and  our  cus- 
tomer base  confirms  is  the  fastest  ser 
vice  in  our  #1  Gold  program.  You 
complete  your  rental  agreement  only 
once,  and  that's  the  last  time  you 
sign  it.  When  you  get  to  the  air 
port,  the  bus  driver  takes  you 
to  the  #1  Gold  location,  a 
canopy-covered  area,  and  you 
name  is  in  lights." 

In  lights?  "Name  recogni- 
tion is  everything,"  Olson  says. 
"Your  name  is  right  up  there 
and  the  sign  says  what  stall  yoL 
car  is  in.  The  decklid  of  the 
trunk  is  open,  the  engine  is  run- 
ning, the  heater  or  air  conditione 
is  on,  and  you  drop  your  brief- 
case in  and  go.  You  just  show 
your  driver's  license  on  the 
way  out." 

At  National,  the  Emerald 
Aisle  program  works  about  thi 
^ .      same  way,  with  one  excep- 
tion. "Rather  than  us  assigninj 
you  a  car,  you  get  to  pick  an 
upgraded  car  with  more  equip 
ment  on  it,"  says  McKenna. 
"The  business  traveler  wants  to 
have  a  choice,  and  we  give  it  to 
him  or  her.  That  same  business  trav 
eler  wants  to  get  out  of  the  airport 
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There's  only  one  way  to  go  to  South  Africa. 
The  nonstop  way  with  SAA.  The  way  that 
cuts  out  connecting  in  Europe  and  gets  you 
there  in  half  the  time...  relaxed,  refreshed 
and  ready  to  do  business. 

Only  SAA  flies  you  nonstop  to  South 
Africa.  And  only  SAA  flies  you  on  luxurious 
747-400s,  custom-designed  for  greater 
comfort  on  longer  inter-continental  flights. 

They  leave  New  York  for  Johannesburg 
every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
departing  Miami  for  Cape  Town  every  Sunday. 

For  a  full  schedule  of  SAA  services,  see 
your  travel  agent  or  call  1-800-722-9675. 

You'll  find  we  stop  at  nothing 
to  fly  you  to  South  Africa. 


A 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  AIRWAYS 
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as  fast  as  possible.  We've  tinned  it, 
and  we  can  get  the  person  out  of  the 
airport,  from  the  time  he  picks  out  his 
car  to  the  time  he  gets  out  of  the  gate, 
in  about  30  seconds.  With  this  pro- 
gram, it's  our  version  of  moving  you 
from  business  class  to  first." 

Is  there  something  even  better 
than  the  Emerald  Aisle?  Officially,  no. 
But  unofficially,  there's  something 
called  "Emerald  Elite." 

"It's  not  really  publicized,"  says 
McKenna,  "and  it  has  a  very  restricted 
distribution.  It's  for  extremely  heavy 
users.  It's  actually  a  meet-and-greet 
service,  where  you  don't  have  to  take 
a  tram  or  shuttle  service  to  get  to  your 
car.  It  is  the  ultimate  VIP  card,  and  it's 
only  given  out  under  very  special  cir- 
cumstances. Quite  candidly,  the  peo- 
ple who  carry  it  hardly  ever  use  it  — 
these  VIPs  are  usually  met  by  their 


own  people  at  the  airport." 

At  Avis,  the  highest  ranking  card 
is  kept  more  or  less  a  secret.  It's 
called  the  "CEO  Card."  Says  Vittorio, 
"I  can  guarantee  you,  it's  not  in  the 
hands  of  more  than  200  people. 
You're  met  at  the  gate.  Your  car  is  at 
the  curb  and  another  Avis  employee 
is  in  that  car.  To  be  honest,  because 
of  the  personal  service,  it's  a  very 
expensive  card  for  us  to  support,  so 
we  hope  you  use  it  very  little." 

The  Hertz  Platinum  card  is  offered 
on  a  broader  basis.  While  it's  not 
publicized,  it  definitely  exists.  "We've 
got  millions  of  rental  car  charge  cards 
out  there,"  says  Hertz's  Olson,  "but 
we've  distributed  only  4,000  plat- 
inum cards,  and  they  go  to  the  most 
influential  people  in  the  business." 
Like  the  National  program,  it's  a 
meet-and-greet  service,  and  the  car  is 


delivered  directly  to  you. 

Any  other  special,  secret  perks? 
"Technology  has  not  reached  the 
point  of  mass  production  where  the 
cost  of  in-car  video  maps  can  be 
digested,"  says  Olson.  "The  only 
other  thing  that  has  developed  has 
been  the  growing  use  of  cellular 
phones."  (60,000  of  Hertz's  250,00 
vehicles  are  equipped  with  perma- 
nent cellular  phone  installations.) 

"We  are  in  more  airports  with 
more  telephones  than  anyone  else,' 
says  Olson.  "But  other  than  that, 
there's  nothing  more  that  we  can  dc 
We  have  inventoried  every  possible 
traveler  need,  and  the  frequent  trave 
ers  don't  want  frills.  They  want  to 
save  time.  What  they  have  told  us, 
and  continue  to  tell  us,  is  'get  me  th< 
car  as  fast  as  you  can  and  let  me  ge! 
out  of  here.'" 
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^paj  veryone  in  the  hotel 
'  business  talks  about 
new  concepts  of  ser- 
1  vice  and  empower- 
-HLmJ  ment,  but  at  most 
hotels,  there's  really  only  one  staffer 
who  personifies  these  words:  the 
concierge.  Once  a  fixture  exclusive 
to  old  world  European  hotels,  the 
concierge  is  now  very  much  a  part 
of  many  U.S.  hotels. 

Ever  wonder  what  a  hotel 
concierge  really  does?  The  answer  is, 
just  about  everything.  A  great 
concierge  starts  with  an  encyclopedic 
memory,  adds  a  limitless  supply  of 
energy,  great  multilingual  communi- 
cation skills  and  an  unequaled  ability 
to  network.  If  you  want  dinner  reser- 
vations, transportation,  sightseeing 
tips  or  advice,  the  concierge  can  han- 
dle it.  But  that's  just  the  beginning. 


A  guest  at  the  Four  Seasons  hotel 
in  Philadelphia  wanted  a  better  look 
at  some  property  he  was  considering. 
The  concierge  had  him  picked  up  by 
helicopter  within  an  hour. 

One  morning,  a  wealthy  guest  at 
the  Inn  on  the  Park  in  Houston 
announced  that  he  wanted  to  have  a 
big  party  the  same  evening  —  at  a 
mansion  with  a  swimming  pool  and 
tennis  courts.  The  concierge  had  it  set 
up  in  less  than  four  hours. 

The  concierge  at  the  Hotel 
Crescent  Court  in  Dallas  received 
an  urgent  call  from  a  guest  who  was 
president  of  an  African  country.  He 
needed  a  DC-10  jet  located  and 
secured  for  a  charter,  with  the  depar- 
ture in  less  than  two  hours.  The  con- 
cierge made  two  phone  calls,  found  a 
DC-10  with  the  right  configuration  in 
New  Orleans  and  had  the  jet  flown  in 


II 


and  waiting  at  the  airport  in  Dallas 
with  several  minutes  to  spare. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  concierge  a| 
the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel  was  even  abll 
to  arrange  an  audience  with  the  Pop 
for  a  guest  traveling  to  Rome. 

"It's  all  about  connections,"  says 
Herve  Houdre,  general  manager  of 
the  Crillon  hotel  in  Paris.  "A  good 
concierge  is  actually  a  cross  between 
bartender,  priest  and  inside  fixer." 

Concierge  service  sounds  great  — 
so  great,  in  fact,  that  a  large  number 
of  hotels  have  now  hired  professiona 
concierges.  Other  hotels  now  pro- 
mote special  concierge  floors  dedical 
ed  to  European-style  VIP  service.  But 
just  because  a  hotel  advertises  a 
concierge  doesn't  mean  you'll  receiv 
concierge  service.  In  some  cases,  the 
concierge  at  your  hotel  may  be  no 
more  than  a  nattily  attired  bell  captaii 
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"WAITING  IN 
LINE  TO  CHECK-IN 
IS  ONE  OF  LIFE'S 
LEAST  PRODUCTIVE 
ACTIVITIES. 
SO  WE  DID 
AWAY  WITH  IT." 


rime-consuming  guest  registration  forms  are  a  thing  of  the  past  with 
arriott's  Express  Check-in.  Call  your  travel  agent  or  1-800-228-9290. 

Harriott 


HOTELS  RESORTS  •  SUITES 


WE  MAKE  IT  HAPPEN  FOR  YOU: 


><l  of  payment  and  preferred  room  type  required  at  time  of  reservation.  Available  at  over  200  locations  nationwide.  Not  available  ai  some  convention  ami  resort  propertie 
vailable  ai  Courtyard  by  Marriott,  Residence  Inn  l»y  Marriott  or  Fairfield  Inn.  ©1993  Marriott  Corp. 
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wearing  a  set  of  gold-plated  keys. 

"We've  seen  it  happen  all  too 
often,"  says  Stan  Bromley,  general 
manager  of  the  Four  Seasons  in 
Washington,  D.C.  "Hotels  try  to 
change  the  name  of  the  information 
desk  to  the  concierge  desk.  Or  they 
promote  something  called  a  con- 
cierge floor.  But  that's  the  last  place 
to  look  for  a  real  concierge.  There's  a 
big  difference  between  the  two,  and 
regular  guests  know  it  right  away. 
When  a  first-time  guest  finds  out  that 
the  concierge  can't  help  him,  he 
doesn't  come  back  a  second  time." 

Since  a  good  hotel 
concierge  places  virtually 
no  limits  on  his  or 
job  definition,  don 
afraid  to  ask  your 
concierge  if  you  need 
something,  even  i 
seems  unusual.  If 
you  frequent  par- 
ticular hotels, 
it's  probably 
more  impor- 
tant to  culti- 
vate a  relation- 
ship with  the 
concierge  than 
with  any  other 
employee. 

At  the  Regent 
Hotel  in  Hong  Kong,  the  concierge 
staff  numbers  an  impressive  52  peo- 
ple. There  isn't  an  airline  representa- 
tive, shoe  repairman,  luggage  expert, 
tour  operator  or  Chinese  junk  captain 
who  doesn't  owe  concierge  Herbert 
Croft  at  least  one  large  favor.  "I  try 
very  hard,"  Croft  says,  "to  make  sure 
that  the  word  'no'  isn't  in  my  vocabu- 
lary. At  the  very  worst,  I  come  up 
with  a  very  good  plan  B." 

Some  requests  seem  nearly 
impossible.  The  Drake  Hotel's 
concierge  came  to  the  rescue  one 
Sunday  morning  when  an  Italian 
racing-boat  captain  needed  a  hard-to- 
find  but  essential  engine  part  for  a 
race  he  was  just  about  to  start.  In  less 
than  an  hour,  she  found  the  owner  of 
a  marine  supply  store  who  not  only 


had  the  part,  but  went  to  his  store  on 
City  Island  to  get  her  the  part. 

"Any  concierge  can  ultimately 
find  someone  theater  tickets,"  says 
Simon  Hirst,  manager  of  the 
Mandarin  in  Hong  Kong.  "But  more 
important,  a  good  concierge  must  be 
a  student  of  human  values  and  re- 
sources. He  must  know  manners,  and 
he  must  know  languages.  If  he  can't 
speak  to  the  guests,  how  can  he  do 
anything  for  them?"  At  the  Mandarin, 
concierge  Giovanni  Valenti  speaks 
four  languages  and  supervises  a  mul- 
tilingual staff  of  30. 


Valenti  is  part  of  a  select  group  of 
hotel  concierges  who  belong  to  Les 
Cles  d'Or,  the  prestigious  internation- 
al organization  of  concierges.  In  the 
U.S.,  there  are  only  1 20  members  of 
Les  Cles  d'Or. 

One  of  the  best  Cles  d'Or  mem- 
bers can  be  found  distinguishing  the 
Mark  hotel  in  New  York.  Giorgio 
Finocchiaro  ranks  as  one  of  my 
favorite  concierges. 

"Most  people  are  intimidated  by 
concierges,"  he  says.  "They  are  afraid 
of  the  word  itself,  and  what  we  really 
do.  They  think  only  about  what  it  will 
cost  them,  without  realizing  that  a 
concierge  is  paid  by  the  hotel  and  is  a 
service  that  is  already  absorbed  in  the 
room  cost." 

In  Finocchiaro's  case,  service 
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means  being  a  personal  miracle- 
worker  for  guests.  As  ihe  Mark's 
chief  favor  broker,  he  goes  beyon< 
the  norm  to  handle  guest  requests 
Need  a  prescription  filled  on  an 
hour's  notice  on  a  Sunday?  He 
knows  the  pharmacist  —  and  he 
has  his  home  number. 

A  recent  first-time  guest  called 
Finocchiaro  and  explained  thai  sh( 
hadn't  been  to  New  York  in  ten 
years  and  was  coming  bac  k  for  on< 
reason:  She  wanted  to  attend  a 
Metropolitan  Opera  performance 
and  go  backstage  to  talk  with  sopra 
Jessye  Norman.  Finocchiai 
got  her  the  best  seats  in  1 
house  and  then,  througl 
his  contacts,  arranged 
the  meeting  between 
star  and  fan. 

Want  some 
great  Italian  foo 
Finocchiaro 
doesn't  just  rec 
ommend  a  spe 
cific  restaurant 
to  you.  He  calls 
the  place  and 
recommends  yo 
to  them.  That 
act  of  personal 
follow-through 
makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world. 

Before  he  came  to  the  Mark, 
Finocchiaro  was  seasoned  properly 
at  the  Pierre  Hotel  for  six  years.  "If 
I've  learned  anything,"  he  says,  "it'; 
that  no  request  is  too  bizarre,  and 
that  for  service  to  be  truly  great,  it 
has  to  be  subtle  and  understated. 
Ego  cannot  get  in  the  way.  I'm  not . 
hero,  but  I  know  how  to  make  somi 
one  else  a  hero." 


Peter  S.  Greenberg  is  an  award-winning 
author,  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  travel 
columnist  —  appearing  in  more  than  50  U.S 
and  foreign  newspapers  —  and  the  travel 
editor  for  ABC's  "The  Home  Show." 
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Now  our  rates 
are  just  as  inviting 
as  our  hotels. 

Thanks  to  our  SureSaver  program, 
we  can  welcome  you  with  more  than  just 
a  billion  dollars  worth  of  new  rooms, 
lobbies  and  restaurants.  You  '11  also  find  a 
simpler  and  more  affordable  pricing 
structure. 

Sure  m  Saver  Business 
Rates  5%~30%  off 

The  business  traveler  finally  gets  a 
break.  This  option  is  available  Sunday 
through  Thursday  with  no  advance 
reservations  or  purchase  requirement. 


SureSaver  SureSaver  SureSaver 
Business      14-Day  Weekend 
Location                                   Rates         Rates  Rates 

San  Francisco,  CA 

Sheraton  Palace 

$195 

$169 

$149 

San  Francisco,  CA 

Sheraton  Fisherman's  Wharf 

$155 

$115 

$135 

San  Jose/Milpltas,  CA 

Sheraton  San  Jose 

$105 

$  85 

$  69 

Seattle,  WA 

Sheraton  Seattle 

$155 

$135 

$104 

Spokane,  WA 

Sheraton  Spokane 

$  94 

$  75 

$  68 

Steamboat  Springs,  CO 

Sheraton  Steamboat 

$  85 

$  75 

$  79 

Los  Angeles/ 
San  Pedro,  CA 

Sheraton 
Los  Angeles  Harbor 

$  85 

$  79 

$  79 

Newport  Beach,  CA 

Sheraton  Newport  Beach 

$  99 

$  79 

$  75 

Riverside,  CA 

Sheraton  Riverside 

$  78 

$  70 

$  65 

Billings,  HT 

Sheraton  Billings 

$  69 

$  60 

$  55 

Chicago,  IL 

Sheraton  Plaza 

$152 

$115 

$  95 

Tucson,  AZ 

Sheraton  El  Conquistador 

$160 

$140 

$150 

For  reservations,  call  your  travel 
professional  or  800-325-3535. 
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In  Seven  Days, 

This  Satellite  Could  Go  From  The  U.S.  To  Italy 
274  Times  Without  Stopping. 


Even  Alitalia  Doesn't  Have  That  Many  Nonstops 
Each  Week  To  Italy 


Alitalia  is  a  participant  in  the 
mileage  programs  of 
Continental,  United  and  USAir. 


But  Alitalia  does  fly  the  most  nonstops 
from  New  York,  Boston,  Miami,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles 

to  Rome  and  Milan 
So  getting  to  Italy  is  easier  on  Alitalia 
because  you  get  so  many  more  choices  of  departure  times 

With  every  flight  on  a  widebody 
Unsurpassed  Spaciousness  And 
Freedom  Of  Movement 
Alitalia  has  a  most  exclusive  First  Class  and  a  Business  Class 
unsurpassed  in  spaciousness.  The  food 
wine  and  service  in  every  class 
turn  your  plane  into  a  pleasure  craft 
No-Hassle  Connections 
To  115  Cities  In  57  Countries 
So,  if  Italy  is  your  final  destination,  or  your  connection 
to  one  of  the  115  cities  in  the  57  countries  we  serve,  and  you 
want  the  easiest  nonstops,  start  by  calling  Alitalia 
Alitalia's  nonstops  to  Italy  Frequent,  fast  and 
a  vast  amount  of  inner  space  to  roam  around  in 
For  information  or  reservations,  call  your  travel  agent  or 

Alitalia  at  1-800-223-5730 
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e  heavy  truck  industry  is  booming.  Even  Navistar 
3y  make  money  if  it  can  implement  a  survival  plan. 

^et's  make 
ideal 


Gary  Slutsker 

DERS  FOR  heavy  trucks  in  1992 
t  up  to  the  highest  levels  since  the 
k  in  1989  and  have  stayed  on  a 
h.  plateau.  Sales  of  heavy-duty 
:ks,  those   that  haul   loads  of 

000  pounds  and  up,  will  reach 
!,000  units  this  year,  up  18%  from 
>2.    Medium-duty    trucks  and 

001  buses  will  be  up  about  10%,  to 
),000  units. 

Javistar,  the  biggest  U.S.  maker, 


shares  generously  in  the  prosperity.  It 
was  the  truck  division  of  once  mighty 
International  Harvester  and  became 
the  surviving  company  when  the  farm 
machinery  division  was  sold  off  years 
ago.  Its  operations  are  currently  hum- 
ming— some  factories  are  working 
around  the  clock  6V2  days  a  week  to 
keep  up  with  demand. 

In  this  healthy  operating  environ- 
ment, truckmakers  and  their  suppliers 


have  recently  been  among  the  hottest 
cyclical  stocks  on  Wall  Street.  The 
share  price  of  Cummins  Engine  Co. 
Inc.,  which  supplies  Ford  and  others 
with  diesel  engines,  has  nearly  tripled 
during  the  past  two  years.  Stock  of 
parts  supplier  Dana  Corp.  has  more 
than  doubled  since  the  end  of  1990, 
as  has  Seattle's  Paccar  Inc. 

And  then  there  is  Navistar  Interna- 
tional Corp.  Its  stock  sank  to  1%  last 
October  from  a  high  of  4  in  February 
of  last  year.  Recent  price:  2%. 

Why  is  Navistar  a  pariah?  It  can't 
seem  to  make  money.  It  has  been  in 
the  red  for  the  last  three  years  and  last 
year  lost  $210  million  on  revenues  of 
$3.9  billion.  It  is  hopelessly  burdened 
by  health  care  costs  for  retirees.  When 
Navistar  sold  off  its  agricultural  and 
construction  equipment  businesses,  it 
kept  the  liability  for  pension  and 
health  care  costs  for  thousands  of 
early  retirees,  and  pays  benefits  for  3.3 
retirees  for  every  active  worker. 

Boom  or  no  boom,  a  company  in 
chat  shape  is  working  for  its  pension- 


Navistar  Chairman 
James  Cotting 
and  President 
John  Home 
Wall  Street 
assumed  the 
health  care 
albatross 
would  never 
go  away. 
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HOW  WILT  EL  KEEPS 
WALL  STREET'S 
SIGNALS  STRAIGHT. 


Y 


ou  gotta  know  your  bulls  from  your  bears. 
That's  why  Bear  Stearns  and  other  Wall  Street 
brokerage  giants  choose  WilTel"'s  advanced  telecom- 
munications equipment,  network  services  and  digital 
data  technology. 

Why?  To  send  clear  signals,  of  course. 


Navistar 

ers,  not  its  shareholders.  But  un< 
Navistar  Chairman  James  Cotting  l 
company  has  negotiated  a  survil 
plan  with  the  United  Auto  WorM 
Navistar's  principal  union.  If"  j 
proved  by  a  federal  judge  in  Ohl 
other  federal  agencies  and  sharehq 
ers  (proxies  could  go  out  early  t 
summer),  the  plan  would  greatly 
duce  Navistar's  health  care  burdo 
though  at  an  extremely  heavy  cost! 
capital  dilution. 

Cotting's  proposal  would  redu 
the  cost  of  benefits  for  active 
retired  workers  by  about  $  1 50  millii 
a  year;  another  S50  million  in  produ 
tivity  gains  would  cut  overhead  ft 
ther.  The  plan  would  cut  the  conn 
ny's  total  liability  for  post-retircme 
benefits  from  S2.6  billion  to  $1  bt 
lion.  In  return  Navistar  would  gi 
active  employees  and  pensioners  i 
equity  stake  in  the  company  throuj 
trusts  set  up  to  fund  the  continuil 
health  care  costs. 

Unfortunately,  Navistar  will  ha' 
to  sell  stock  to  finance  the  health  cai 
buydown.  It  may  end  by  tripling  i 
present  255  million  shares  outstan* 
ing.  "We're  going  to  issue  a  lot  { 
shares  in  this  process,"  concedes  Cot 
ting,  but  he  adds:  "We're  also  goin 
to  strengthen  our  earning  power  an 
our  balance  sheet." 

With  the  truck  market  rolling  alon 
Cotting  has  some  genuine  operatin 
strengths  to  build  on.  Navistar's  bjl 
International  brand  tractor- traile: 
continue  to  run  neck-and-neck  witj 
Daimler-Benz's  Freightliner  unit  fd 
first  place  in  the  North  American  mai 
ket  for  heavy-duty  trucks.  And  laj 
year  Navistar  brought  out  tractc 
units  with  quieter,  more  comfortabl 
interiors.   The   new   models  wer 
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inched  without  a  hitch — quite  a 
ference  from  1989,  when  Navi- 
r's  new  line  of  trucks  was  plagued  by 
inufacturing  and  quality  problems. 
Mirroring  much  of  U.S.  industry, 
ivistar's  manufacturing  productivi- 
is  up  and  costs  are  down,  says 
•tting.  At  Navistar's  profitable  $1- 
lion-a-year  engine  business,  for  ex- 
iple,  labor  required  to  make  the 
>-of-the-line,  466-cubic-inch  en- 
le  is  now  27  worker-hours.  But  in 
ly,  when  a  new  $100  million  highly 
:omated  assembly  line  is  turned  on 
Navistar's  sprawling  1.5-million- 
lare-foot  Melrose  Park,  111.  factory, 
lew  family  of  diesel  engines  will 
[uire  only  18  worker-hours. 
Making  money  on  trucks  requires  a 
tain  level  of  volume;  rising  output 
;  already  trimmed  Navistar's  loss  in 
:  quarter  ended  Jan.  31  to  $5  mil- 
i,  down  from  $32  million  last  year, 
output  keeps  rising  this  year,  as 
dysts  expect,  Navistar  should  re- 
rt  its  first  full-year  profit  since 
89 — if,  that  is,  Cotting's  plan  to  cut 
ision  and  health  care  costs  goes 
o  effect. 

3ary  McManus,  an  analyst  at 
mper  Securities,  says  that  in  1994 
vistar  could  earn  around  $166  mil- 
Si;  spread  over  658  million  shares, 
.t  would  be  25  cents  a  share.  On 
t  earning  power,  Navistar's  equity 
:urrently  valued  at  just  under  ten 
les  anticipated  earnings, 
-rank  Prezelski,  director  of  re- 
rch  for  Ladenburg,  Thalmann,  is 
)ther  bull  on  the  company.  He 
nks  Wall  Street  has  simply  assumed 
t  the  health  care  albatross  would 
/er  be  shed.  Now  that  it  is  being 
:d — albeit  at  a  heavy  cost — he 
nks  the  stock  is  cheap.  SB 


International  9600  Aero  truck 
(left)  and  school  bus 
Quality  up,  costs  down. 
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WHY  DELTA 
AIR  LINES  CALLED 
WILTEL  TO  HELP 
HANDLE  TRAFFIC. 

Smooth  air  traffic  starts  with  smooth  phone 
traffic.  That's  why  Delta  Air  Lines  turned  to 
WilTel"  for  advanced  PBX  phone  systems  for 
international  airports  throughout  the  country. 
If  you  need  help  unsnarling  traffic,  call  us. 
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Hewlett-Packard  might  well  have  gone 
the  way  of  DEC  and  IBM,  but  in  HP's 
case  powerful  shareholders  cracked 
down  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble  rather 
than  waiting  for  it  to  get  out  of  hand. 


It  had 
to  be 
done  and 

we  did  it 


By  Julie  Pitta 

"IF  WE  DIDN'T  FIX  things,  we'd  be  in 
the  same  shape  as  IBM  is  today,"  says 
Silicon  Valley  legend  David  Packard. 
"I  was  sure  of  that.1' 

If  less  than  three  years  ago  Packard 
hadn't  stepped  in  to  fix  what  was 
beginning  to  go  wrong  at  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.,  it's  quite  possible  that  it 
would  have  turned  into  another  IBM 
or  Digital  Equipment  Corp.:  a  tech- 
nologic powerhouse  that  couldn't 
make  money.  In  1990,  when  Packard 
and  William  Hewlett  were  nearing  80 
and  long  since  retired  from  full-time 
positions  at  the  company,  they  reas- 
serted themselves. 

And  a  timely  intervention  it  was.  In 
late  1990  Hewlett-Packard  stock  had 
dropped  to  as  low  as  25 .  This  at  a  time 
when  IBM  was  106  and  Digital  Equip- 
ment Corp.  47.  Today  Hewlett-Pack- 
ard trades  comfortably  over  70,  while 
IBM  is  down  to  about  50  and  dec  in 


David  Packard  and 
William  Hewlett 
revisit  the  garage 
where  their  company 
was  born 
Everyone 
preaches  decen- 
tralization. This 
pair  practiced  it. 


the  low  40s.  Thanks  in  good  part  to 
the  just-in-the-nick-of-time  return  of 
the  founders  to  active  duty,  Hewlett- 
Packard's  market  capitalization  is 
now  two-thirds  that  of  IBM;  in  1990  it 
was  one-tenth  IBM's. 

Even  excluding  special  charges, 
both  IBM  and  dec  were  in  the  red  last 
year.  HP  faced  many  of  the  same  prob- 
lems dec  and  IBM  did:  decades  of 
heady  growth,  followed  by  bloat  and 
sluggish  markets.  Yet,  excluding  a 
charge  for  an  accounting  change  for 
retiree  pensions,  hp  posted  earnings 
of  $881  million,  or  $3.49  per  share, 
on  revenues  of  $16.4  billion  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  in  October  1992. 

Unlike  Thomas  Watson  Jr.,  the  re- 
tired chairman  of  IBM,  Hewlett  and 
Packard  had  the  power  to  effect 
change:  Between  them  they  had 
picked  most  of  the  board  members 
and  owned  a  fourth  of  the  stock.  As 


engineers,  they  also  commanded  th 
respect,  even  reverence,  of  employe< 
in  an  engineers'  company. 

Other  than  that,  HP  was  a  lot  lilt 
IBM  and  DEC,  its  two  largest  compet 
tors.  All  three  electronics  companu 
had  grow  n  at  least  tenfold  over  th 
previous  quarter  century;  all  were,  fc 
most  of  that  time,  prosperous,  con 
placent  and  paternalistic,  with  fin 
no-layoff  policies.  All  have  since  ur 
dergone  convulsive  change. 

Why,  alone  of  the  big  three,  h; 
Hewlett-Packard  emerged  as  health 
as  ever,  while  the  other  two  are  sti 
stumbling  from  writeoff  to  writeof 
Some  outsiders  are  saying  that  IBM 
new  chairman,  Louis  Gerstner  Jr.,  wi 
have  to  dump  another  third  of  IBM 
employees. 

Bypassing  their  headquarters  sta 
in  Palo  Alto,  the  two  founders  of  H 
visited  with  small  groups  of  low-levi 
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)loyees  in  the  field,  and  concluded 
n  these  meetings  that  the  compa- 
had  grown  too  centralized  and 
eaucratic.  So  they  moved  people, 
power,  away  from  headquarters, 
'he  shift:  meant,  for  example,  that 
/is  Piatt,  then  head  of  hp's  corn- 
er systems  group,  had  to  transfer 
n  Palo  Alto  to  an  office  20  miles 
y  in  Cupertino.  This  was  more 
i  a  symbolic  move.  Piatt,  now  52, 
ed  his  freedom  with  a  program  to 
d  a  workstation,  on  a  demanding 
-year  schedule  that  Piatt  chose  on 
own  without  having  to  consult  HP 
ef  Executive  John  Young, 
inally,  Hewlett  and  Packard  engi- 
red  a  smooth  transition  last  year  of 
chief  executive's  job  from  Young, 
)  reached  the  usual  retirement  age 
officers  of  60,  to  Piatt.  Unlike  the 
:nt  boardroom  coups  at  IBM  and 
:,  the  hp  management  changeover 


was  orderly;  Young  joined  the  selec- 
tion committee  that  chose  Piatt. 

Revitalized  and  refreshed,  HP  last 
year  managed  the  considerable  task  of 
ousting  DEC  from  second  place  in 
workstations;  today  HP  is  second  there 
only  to  Sun  Microsystems,  hp 
strengthened  its  dominance  in  laser 
printers  over  Apple  Computer  and  a 
half-dozen  Japanese  outfits.  Heard  of 
personal  digital  assistants,  the  palm- 
size  machines  for  computing  on  the 
road?  HP  has  sold  more  than  200,000 
of  these  things  in  the  past  two  years, 
while  Apple  has  yet  to  offer  its  much 
hyped  Newton.  (See  related  column, 
pajje  156.) 

Even  some  of  hp's  older  businesses 
are  showing  life:  While  minicomputer 
sales  are  off  sharply  at  dec  and  are 
stagnant  at  IBM,  unit  sales  of  hp's 
Unix-based  minicomputers  climbed 
40%  last  year,  accounting  for  about 


$2  billion. 

While  other  corporate  manage- 
ments talked  decentralization,  Hew- 
lett and  Packard  saw  to  it  that  their 
company  practiced  decentralization. 
IBM,  under  John  Akers,  was  talking 
about  breaking  itself  into  13  indepen- 
dent companies;  dec's  new  chief  ex- 
ecutive, Robert  Palmer,  is  reorganiz- 
ing DEC  into  nine  business  units, 
which  just  may  turn  out  to  be  leaner 
and  more  agile  than  the  company  that 
founder  Kenneth  Olsen  left  behind. 

But  dispersing  power  is  old  hat  at 
HP.  From  the  earliest  days,  Hewlett 
and  Packard  made  a  fetish  of  splitting 
any  division  that  accumulated  more 
than  1,500  workers.  Each  division  has 
its  own  engineering,  marketing,  man- 
ufacturing and  personnel  staffs. 

In  1969,  for  example,  an  HP  divi- 
sion in  Loveland,  Colo,  making  digi- 
tal voltmeters,  among  other  things, 
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also  led  to  a  predecessor  of  the  hand- 
held calculator.  Hewlett  and  Packard 
can  ed  off  the  calculator  business  into 
a  new  division  and  moved  it  12  miles 
away  to  Fort  Collins.  That  office 
evolved  into  one  of  HP's  computer 
divisions,  which  now  markets  Rise- 
based  workstations.  "Packard  never 
wanted  [divisions]  to  get  so  large  that 
the  people  in  them  would  lose  pride  in 
the  work  their  division  was  doing,'" 
says  David  Kirby,  a  retired  Hi'  manag- 
er now  helping  Packard  write  a  book 
on  management. 

That  notion  of  HP  as  a  confedera- 
tion of  independent  businesses  ex- 
plains the  company's  greatest  tri- 
umph, its  capture  of  the  laser  print- 
er market  for  personal  computers. 
Here's  how  that  happened. 

In  1981  Richard  Hackborn,  a  man- 
ager who  had  risen  through  the  ranks 
of  the  instruments  business,  came 
upon  a  desktop  printer  powered  by  a 
small  engine  that  could  spew  out  let- 
ter-quality type.  The  inventor,  Ja- 
pan's Canon,  didn't  know  what  to  do 
with  it,  but  Hackborn  did.  He  asked 
Young  to  let  him  veer  off  from  hp's 
existing  computer  peripherals  busi- 
ness and  sell  desktop  printers  fash- 
ioned from  the  Canon  part.  At  the 
time,  Hewlett-Packard's  only  printer 
was  a  $100,000  machine  sold,  ibm- 
mainframe-style,  through  hp's  direct 
sales  force. 

The  Canon  deal,  Hackborn  recalls, 
"was  a  controversial  idea  because  we 
were  in  the  peripherals  business  in  the 
first  place  to  support  our  computer 
systems."  Significantly,  Hackborn's 
then  bosses  didn't  let  that  bother 
them.  Hackborn's  plan  may  have 
been  controversial  at  HP,  but  it  would 
have  been  heresy  at  IBM  and  dec. 

Had  HP  grown  up  as  an  integrated, 
monolithic  company  like  these  other 
companies,  it  doubtless  would  not 
have  entertained  Hackborn's  upstart, 
rival  line  of  not-invented-here  print- 
ers. But  Young  went  along.  The  idea 
of  reselling  another  manufacturer's 
invention  instead  of  the  homegrown 
product  didn't  seem  so  foreign  to  a 
corporation  that  had  been  reselling 
other  manufacturers'  wares  for  years. 
hp's  $1  billion  medical  group,  for 
example,  resells  everything  from  elec- 
trodes to  electrocardiogram  systems, 
all  so  as  to  give  hp's  salesmen  a  well- 
rounded  hospital  product  line  and 


thus  a  better  chance  at  landing  some 
orders  for  hp's  $200,000  sonogram 
machines. 

Hackborn's  very  independent 
printer  business,  based  in  a  shopping 
center  in  Boise,  Idaho,  now  accounts 
for  40%  of  hp's  income  before  interest 
and  taxes. 

"hp  started  as  groups  of  obstreper- 
ous, entrepreneurial,  arrogant  engi- 
neers running  their  own  shows,"  says 
management  consultant  and  author 
Tom  Peters.  In  contrast,  he  says, 
"DE<  was  always  one  man,  one  prod- 
uct"— founder  Kenneth  Olsen  and 
his  seamlessly  integrated  VAX  comput- 
er line. 

IBM  had  a  different  sort  of  institu- 
tional impediment  to  independents 
within  its  midst.  At  IBM,  the  organiza- 
tion took  precedence  over  the  indi- 
vidual. The  organization  man  was  a 
well-rounded    executive    who  had 


served  in  different  divisions,  and 
IBM  moved  those  on  the  manageme 
fast  track  every  two  years  or  so.  T 
problem  was  that  one  of  these  exec 
fives  could  barely  settle  into  a  new  j< 
before  it  was  time  to  start  angling  f 
the  next  rung  on  the  corporate  ladd< 
The  joke  was  that  IBM  stood  for  "I' 
been  moved."  This  is  no  joke:  A  7 
person  group  within  IBM  did  nothi 
but  handle  the  paperwork  for  interr 
tional  transfers. 

Doesn't  hp  transfer  managers?  Y< 
but  it's  usually  at  their  own  reque 
They  learn  of  a  job  opening  elsewhs 
within  the  company,  and  compc 
with  outside  candidates  for  the  slot 

Here's  another  sharp  difference  b 
tween  Hewlett-Packard  and  IB 
Usually  four  layers  of  manageme 
separate  hp  Chairman  Packard  fro 
an  assembly  line  worker.  IBM,  ev 
though  it  is  only  four  times  HP's  sii 
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ugh  it  is  only  four  times  hp's  size, 
1  thus  seemingly  in  need  of  only 
:  more  tier  on  the  pyramid,  has 
re  like  eight  layers  in  the  middle. 
]an't  too  much  divisional  indepen- 
ice  create  conflicts  or  duplication 
he  product  lines?  It  can,  and  it  did 
iewlett- Packard.  But  it  also  proba- 
saved  the  company  from  a  fateful 
}r  made  at  dec. 

roung  took  the  top  spot  in  1977 
h  the  charter  of  moving  hp,  which 
!  then  mostly  a  manufacturer  of 
:ntiric  instruments,  more  deeply 
)  the  computer  business.  Young 
i  soon  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
s  two  computer  divisions,  acting 
their  own,  had  invented  micro- 
cessors.  Young  had  to  make  sense 
these  duplicative  efforts.  He  was 
sented  with  a  third  option  when 
1  Birnbaum,  a  gifted  computer  de- 
ler  hired  away  from  IBM,  proposed 


a  microprocessor  based  on  reduced 
instruction  set  computing,  or  Rise. 
Engineers  who  designed  the  other 
two  had  incorporated  some  of  Rise's 
advantages  in  their  designs.  Although 
Rise  was  still  out  of  the  mainstream, 
Young  was  persuaded. 

Contrast  DEC,  where  engineers 
spoke  with  one  voice,  and  that  was  the 
voice  of  Ken  Olsen.  Olsen  decreed 
that  Rise  was  a  dead  end.  He  stuck 
stubbornly  to  this  position,  finally 
reversing  course  in  the  late  1980s, 
when  hp  and  other  competitors  were 
years  ahead  in  Rise  development. 

The  Rise  play  was  a  difficult  one  at 
Hewlett.  Once  having  decided  on 
Rise,  Young  in  1983  launched  a  $500 
million  research  and  development 
campaign  for  a  new  Spectrum  chip. 
That  was  a  huge  sum  for  a  company 
whose  revenues  at  the  time  were  just 
$4.9  billion.  Young  remembers,  "It 


had  to  be  done.  Our  old  machines 
were  out  of  power,  and  there's  no 
graceful  way  to  go  from  obsolete  16- 
bit  computers  to  something  else." 

Spectrum  wasn't  just  a  huge  com- 
mitment of  money;  it  was  a  challenge 
to  hp's  sacred  decentralization. 
Young  explains:  "We  grew  up  with  a 
decentralized  organization  in  the  in- 
struments business.  For  Spectrum,  we 
needed  to  bring  in  people  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  company.  We  wound 
up  with  an  organization  that  didn't 
work."  Piatt  adds:  "We  used  to  meet 
in  councils  to  make  decisions  on  my 
[computer  line].  People  who  didn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  my  business 
got  an  equal  vote  with  me." 

Young  tried  to  orchestrate  the 
computer  business  from  headquar- 
ters. A  central  R&D  organization  de- 
signed all  hp  computer  products,  a 
central  marketing  group  all  advertis- 
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mittcc,  for  example,  outlawed  ads 
that  knocked  competitors  by  name. 
Conflicts  between  divisions  were  set- 
tled by  committees  who  made  "least 
common  denominator  decisions  or 
none  at  all,"  says  Willem  Roelandts, 
an  HP  vice  president.  Robert  Fran- 
kenberg,  another  vice  president,  re- 
members seeking  19  signatures  to 
institute  a  one-time  pricing  program 
for  a  PC  software  package.  Launch- 
ing a  new  version  of  one  network- 
ing product  required  approval  from 
38  committees. 

In  short,  ill'  was  starting  to  get 
more  like  IBM  and  dec.  The  HP  Spec- 
trum workstation  introduced  in  1987 
was  priced  at  just  under  $60,000, 
$10,000  more  than  the  comparable 
Sun  Microsystems  model.  Even 
worse,  the  Spectrum  functioned  as  a 
scaled-down  minicomputer,  slow  and 
with  poor  graphics.  How  had  HP  so 
missed  the  market?  The  box  was  de- 
signed by  committee.  More  thought 
was  given  to  the  product's  effect  on 
hp's  minicomputer  business  than  to 
competing  with  Sun. 

The  consensus  management  did 
even  more  damage  to  personal  com- 
puter sales.  "We  had  wars  about  how 
to  sell  these  things,"  a  former  manag- 
er recalls.  It  wasn't  until  1988  that 
hp's  PCs  began  showing  up  on  retail- 
ers' shelves. 

Bright  ideas  began  to  get  squelched 
if  thev  sounded  unorthodox.  Some- 
one suggested  that  PCs  be  sold — a  la 
Dell — through  the  same  (800)  lines 
that  sold  hp  supplies  like  cables  and 
power  supplies.  Not  HP,  was  head- 
quarters' response.  Price  changes  had 
to  be  submitted  45  days  in  advance  to 
the  right  committees,  a  disastrous  de- 
lay in  a  business  where  mail-order  PC 
firms  can  knock  down  their  prices  by 
30%  in  a  week. 

Even  hp's  medical  products  group, 
tucked  away  in  Andover,  Mass., 
wasn't  spared  the  drift  toward  central- 
ization. Financial  experts  back  in  Palo 
Alto  had  decided  that  all  hp  custom- 
ers were  to  pay  up  within  45  days. 
"Hospitals  are  typically  slow  to  pay, 
but  they  always  do — slow,  but  sure," 
says  medical  general  manager  Ben  L. 
Holmes.  When  Palo  Alto  clerks 
leaned  on  hospitals  used  to  paying  in 
70  days,  Holmes  got  a  lot  of  angry 
phone  calls. 

It  was  then  that  Hewlett  and  Pack- 


ard pulled  their  company  back  from 
the  brink.  "I'm  a  strong  believer  in 
finding  out  what  the  troops  think," 
Hewlett  says.  This  is  what  they  told 
him.  "We  had  too  damn  many  com- 
mittees," he  says.  "Decisions  weren't 
being  made.  Overhead  is  something 
that  creeps  in.  It's  not  something  that 
overtakes  you  overnight." 

The  shakeup  engineered  by  the 
founders  erased  a  lot  of  committees, 
let  the  medical  division  choose  its  own 
payment  policies,  and  freed  Piatt  to 
undertake  the  crash  program  to  build 
a  low-cost  engineering  workstation. 
Piatt's  project  resulted  in  a  winner,  an 
$11,000  machine  that  debuted,  on 


Retired  Chief  Executive  John  Young 

His  Spectrum  pushed  technology  to  the 

limits  and  his  organization  beyond  them. 


time,  in  the  spring  of  1991.  In  un- 
characteristic fashion,  HP  boasted  in 
an  ad:  "57  mips  [millions  of  instruc- 
tions per  second],  $11,000.  Think 
Sun?  Think  again." 

The  reorganization  also  gave 
Hackborn,  who  until  1990  had  only 
desktop  printers  and  disk  drives,  the 
entire  PC  group.  The  product  lineup 
now  includes  a  remarkable  1.3 -inch 
disk  drive,  weighing  1  ounce,  that 
holds  42  megabytes.  Hackborn  has 
doubled  hp's  market  share  in  personal 
computers  to  4%. 

For  octogenarians,  David  Packard 
and  Bill  Hewlett  are  still  alert  and 
vigorous,  but  they  can't  go  on  forev- 
er. At  52,  Lewis  Piatt  is  steeped  in  the 
tradition  of  decentralization  and 
knows  from  personal  experience  that 
executives  function  best  when  freed 
from  micromanagement  by  book  and 
by  committee. 


Piatt  aims  for  ill'  to  become  a  pla\ 
in  "ubiquitous  computing,"  the  n 
tion  that  computers  will  perma 
lives,  showing  up  in  appliances,  tele] 
sions,  personal  notetaking  machin 
and  even  walls  of  buildings,  hp  h 
hooked  up  with  an  innovative  Rcstc 
Va.  startup  called  TV  Answer  to  mak» 
box  that  with  a  digital  transmissu 
system  transforms  a  television  into  | 
interactive  system.  With  IBM,  HP 
developing  a  line  of  fiber-optic  cot 
ponents  for  low-cost,  high-spe* 
communications  in  computers  ail 
peripherals  to  be  used  in  IBM  and  H 
systems  as  well  as  sold  to  othei 
Clearly,  HP  is  not  obsessed  by  a  nec 
to  do  everything  itself. 

HP  is  even  joining  forces  with  in 
and  workstation  rival  Sun  to  set 
standard  for  a  fiber-optic-based  nc 
work  that  will  allow  workstations  ad 
peripherals  to  communicate  at  up  to 
gigabit — or  60,000  pages  of  inform; 
tion — per  second.  It's  an  entry  rair 
to  the  high-speed  information  higf 
ways  of  the  future. 

HP  has  a  prototype  of  a  workstatio 
that  runs  500  million  instructions  pt 
second,  and  it  will  probablv  sell  fc 
between  S25,000  and  $50,000.  E 
decade's  end  hp  should  have  a  worl 
station  running  1  billion  instructior 
per  second  and  costing  only  S25,00( 
It  also  has  hundreds  of  programme! 
coming  up  with  new  ways  to  kee 
these  workstations  in  demand.  The 
want  to  make  it  possible  to  soh 
supercomputer-size  problems,  sue 
as  predicting  the  next  big  Californ 
earthquake,  on  a  desktop. 

Don't  look  for  all  hp's  innovatior 
to  come  out  of  its  corporate  laboratc 
ry.  Divisional  engineers  continue  t 
have  ideas  of  their  own,  like  an  autc 
mated  chemistry  lab — an  inventio 
out  of  HP's  analytical  division.  "W 
have  a  few  orchestrated  meetings 
year,"  Piatt  says,  "but  that's  mostly  t 
keep  management  informed." 

Meanwhile,  without  quite  meanin 
to,  David  Packard  and  William  Hev 
lett  have  set  an  example  for  evei 
decision  maker  in  U.S.  business:  A< 
at  the  first  sign  of  trouble  and  don't  1< 
it  fester.  "If  something  needed  to  b 
done,  we  just  had  to  get  in  there  an 
do  it,"  Packard  says.  That  could  we 
serve  as  a  motto  to  be  posted  in  evei 
corporate  boardroom  in  America.  ■ 
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EMBARK  from  Motorola, 
keeps  you  informed  while 
you're  a  moving  target 


Roam  the  nation  and  stay  in  the  loop 

In  the  fast-paced  and  highly  competitive 
business  environment,  few  things  are  more 
important  than  timely  information, 
even  when  you're  on  the  move. 

In  over  200  cities  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  you're  connected— to  E-mail 
from  the  office  and  news  and  weather 
briefs  from  USA  TODAY,  as  well  as 
optional  services  such  as  sports,  key 
market  and  financial  developments,  and  HeadsUp™ 
targeted  industry  news  briefs  from  INDIVIDUAL,  Inc. 
You  can  even  have  your  important  databases  routinely  updated— 
automatically! 

All  you  need  is  EMBARC's  compact,  powerful  NewsStream  receiver  (it 
plugs  directly  into  most  laptop,  palmtop  and  notebook  computers)  and  the 
simple  software  package  that  drives  it.  Pay  as  little  as  $395,  install  it  in  min- 
utes and  you're  ready  to  go— without  wires,  faxes  or  phones. 

Equip  your  whole  team  to  receive  memos,  documents 
and  file  updates  for  pennies  per  recipient.  1 
You'll  find  EMBARC  so  cost  effective 
you'll  communicate  more. 

Try  it  for  30  days;  if  you're  not  satis- 
fied, return  the  receiver  and  software 
for  a  full  refund  of  the  purchase  price. 
Sign  up  right  now  by  phoning 
1-800-EMBARC4,  Ext.  750.  Give 
your  team  the  home-field  advantage . . . 

even  when  they're  on  the  road. 

'  EMBARC  service  is  available 

for  DOS-based  laptops  and 

notebooks,  HP  95LX  palmtops 

and  Macintosh  Powerbooks. 


ADVANCED  MESSAGING  BY  MOTOROLA 


** ,  Motorola  and  NewsStream  are  registered  trademarks  ot 
Motorola,  Inc  All  other  product  and  company  names  are  the 
property  ot  their  respective  owners  0  1993  Motorola.  Inc 
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Compaq  Contura.  The  Aff 
Leave  ^bu  Wishing^ 


Buying  some  low-priced  486  notebooks  is  like  buying 
a  bottom  of  the  line  car.  You  drive  off  without  power 
steering  or  air  conditioning  or  even  floormats.  If  you 
get  away  with  an  AM  radio,  you've  pulled  off  a  coup. 

At  Compaq,  however, 
we  believe  an  affordable 
notebook  shouldn't  mere- 
ly be  the  stripped-down, 
bare-bones  version  of  a 


ltd 


more  expensive  one. 

Take  the  new  486SL 
Contura  notebooks. 

Although  affordably 
priced,  they're  COMPAQ 
computers  in  the  truest 
sense.  They  endure  the 
same  torturous 


4/25CX:  Active  color  VGA  ♦ 
Integrated  EasyPoint  trackball 
*  NiMH  battery  ♦  4/25c: 
Advanced  passive  color  VGA  * 
COMPAClTrackball  ♦  NiMH 
battery  *  4/25:  Monochrome 
VGA  #  COMPAQ^Trackball  ♦ 
Enhanced  NiCd  battery 
AH  models:  Intel  2SMHz 
4S6SL  with  8K  cache  and 
numeric  coprocessor  *  4MB 
MM  (up  to  20MB)  *  120MB 
or  209MB  hard  drive  ♦  Pre- 
mstalled  Microsoft  Windows 
3. 1  and  MS-DOS  5.0  as  pub- 
lished by  Compaq 
4/25  starts  under 


*1,999 


in 


Side, 


testing  as  every 
other  computer 
that  we  build. 

Inside  there's  an  Intel 
486SL  chip.  Unlike  the 


486SX  chip  in  compa- 
rably priced  notebooks, 
this  one  has  an  integrated 
coprocessor.  And  it  runs 
more  efficiently,  helping 
to  extend  battery  life. 

You  have  your  choice 
of  three  Contura  screens 
all  of  which  offer  razor 
sharp  definition.  There's 


an  active  matrix  si 
that  displays  inforrr 
in  256  colors.  Then 
advanced  passive  rr 
color  screen  that 
50%  better  contras 
33%  improved  res] 
time  over  earlier  p 
technology.  And  tl 
a  crisp  and  cleai 
chrome  version  as 
The  COMPAQ 
Contura  4/25CX 
comes  with  an 


EasyPoint  trackball 
that  eliminates  the 
for  a  mouse.  And  i 
the  Contura  models 
a  unique  feature  c; 


C  1 99 3  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  Rights  Reserved.  COMPAQ  Registered  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  Contura  and  EasvPoint  are  trademarks  of  Cnm| 
puter  Corporation.  Product  names  mentioned  herein  mav  be  trademarks  and/or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  The  Intel  Inside  logo  is  a  trademark  ol 
Corporation.  PC  laptop  Computer:  Magazine,  January  1993,  Estimated  U.S.  reseller  selling  price.  Reseller  pricing  will  varv. 


ble  Notebook  That  Wont 
>uld  Afford  More. 


lation.  This  allows 
i  shut  your  PC  off 


brings  you  right  back  to 
where  you  were. 


[y  without  losing  Contura  notebook  PCs 


tta,  and  marks  the 
yhere  you  left  off 
you  start  your  PC 
in,  it  automatically 


batteries  in  as  little  as 
an  hour.  And  a  variety  of 
modem  options,  includ- 
ing cellular,  allow  you 
to  send  and  receive  data 
and  faxes  anywhere. 

All  of  which  explains 
why  the  editors  at  PC 
LapTop  Computers  Mag- 
azine recently  named  our 
Contura  the  best  value 
in  notebook  computers. 
If  you'd  like  to  know 
more,  give  us  a  call 
at  1-800-345-1518, 
and  ask  us 
about 
Contura. 


also  come  with 
an  external  battery  charg- 
er that  lets  you  recharge 


The  notebook  PC 
designed  to  accommodate 
your  budget  limitations, 
not  constantly  remind 
you  of  them. 


Thanks  to  our  advanced  graphics  ac- 
celerator, Contura  blows  the  doors  off 
most  other  Windows  notebooks.  In fact, 
it  runs  Windows  30%  faster  than 
most  486  machines' 


Nothing  is  backed  like  a  Compaq  be- 
cause nothing  is  built  like  a  Compaq. 
Contura  includes  a  free  three-year, 
worldwide  warranty  with  a  year  of 
on-site"  service  in  the  US  or  Canada. 


V  Compaq  using  FX  Ma^/me  I  abi  WinBen  li  Release  i.  I .  "This  service  is  provided  l>y  Contracted  Service  Providers  and  may  not  be  available  in  eertaui  geographic  lota 
i  Restrictions  and  exclusions  apply  Monitors,  battery  parks  and  certain  options  are  covered  by  a  one  year  warranty  lor  lurther  details  on  our  limited  warranty.  Contact  the 
omer  Sup|K)rt  Center. 
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The  mobile 
message 


COMMENTARY  BY  RICHARD  A.  SHAFFER 


Richard  A.  Shaffer  is  founder  of  Technologic 
Partners,  a  technology  consulting 
company  in  New  York  City,  and  publisher  of 
Technologic  Computer  Letter. 


Are  you  tired  of  the  overcrowded, 
commoditized  personal  computer  in- 
dustry? Turn  your  attention  to  a  new 
kind  of  PC  on  the  horizon.  This  P(  will 
create  opportunities  for  manufactur- 
ers, for  publishers  and  for  investors. 
Here  the  letters  stand  not  for  personal 
computer  but  for  personal  communi- 
cator. This  is  the  device  that  combines 
a  portable  phone  with  a  portable 
computer. 

Now  that  digital  technology  has 
automated  what  we  do  at  our  desks,  it 
is  beginning  to  automate  what  we  do 
w  hile  away  from  our  desks.  If  you 
often  travel  on  business,  that  means 
making  notes,  juggling  appoint- 
ments, calling  from  wherever  you 
happen  to  find  a  telephone  and  read 
ing  and  sending  faxes  and  electronic 
mail.  Personal  communicators  are  be- 
ginning to  make  all  this  easier. 

The  fanatically  well-connected 
business  traveler  doesn't  leave  home 
without  a  cellular  telephone,  a  nation 
wide  pager,  a  portable  computer  with 
fax  modem  and  perhaps  a  hand- held 
digital  organizer.  All  this  gear,  alas, 
weighs  down  your  luggage.  The  per- 
sonal communicator  of  the  future, 
however,  w  ill  combine  many  (if  these 
functions  in  a  single  box  weighing  no 
more  than  a  few  pounds. 

That  box,  I  dearly  hope,  will  have  a 
decent  keyboard.  When  mv  portable 


computer  broke  on  a  recent  trip,  I 
wrote  this  column  by  typing  with  my 
thumbs  on  the  dinky  Hewlett-Pack 
ard  95LX  palmtop  (see  preceding  sto- 
ry)— not  an  exercise  I  recommend. 

The  new  kind  of  pc  will  serve  a 
very  different  purpose  from  the  old 
P<  s,  the  personal  computers  that 
have  been  with  us  since  the  late 
1970s.  At  our  desks,  we  tend  to 
create  information;  away  from  our 
desks,  we  consume  it.  In  the  office, 
we  are  like  writers  or  publishers, 
using  our  desktop  systems  primarily 
to  do  accounting,  file  information 
or  create  reports.  Out  of  the  office, 
we  are  more  like  readers  or  subscrib- 
ers; our  computers  primarily  make 
use  of  information  created  else- 
where. At  our  desks,  we  input,  com- 
pute and  output;  away  from  the 
desk,  our  typical  pattern  is  browse, 
select  and  download. 

Portable  computers  won't  disap- 
pear. There  will  continue  to  be  a  large 
market  for  notebook  systems  and 
even  smaller  portables  that  function 
essentially  as  extensions  of  our  office 
desktop  machines.  They  will  have  the 
client  profiles,  the  insurance  policy 
illustrations,  the  color  photos  of 
real  estate  listings.  Portable  commu- 
nicators, however,  will  supplement 
these  more  evolutionary'  systems,  and 
therein  lies  the  opportunity  for 
publishers. 

The  emergence  of  communica- 
tions-oriented nomadic  devices  will 
give  rise  to  radio -based  news  and 
message  services  that  will  provide  the 
mobile  business  user  with  wireless 
access  to  headlines,  stock  quotes,  traf- 
fic advisories,  price  changes  and  a  host 
of  other  timely  information. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity, publishers  ranging  from  Dow 
Jones  and  Reuters  to  Knight-Ridder 
and  Rupert  Murdoch's  News  Corp. 
are  working  with  such  computer, 
software  and  communications  com- 
panies as  Apple  Computer,  AT&  i ,  IBM, 


McCaw  Cellular  Communicatioj 
Microsoft,  Motorola  and  Oracle,  pi 
a  slew  of  smaller  firms. 

Among  the  smaller  companies 
watch  are  Individual  Inc.  and  Mai 
stream  Data.  Individual  offers  a  da 
customized  news  service  to  travclii 
executives  through  the  radio  pagii 
network.  Software  developed  by  I  nc 
vidua!  searches  more  than  10,000  t 
tides  published  in  over  100  nc 
sources,  filters  it  according  to  profil 
supplied  by  each  subscriber,  and  th< 
transmits  via  pager  frequencies  ju 
the  types  of  news  that  have  bel 
requested.  Later  this  year,  a  simil 
service  is  expected  from  Mainstrea 
Data,  which  at  present  broadcad 
news  digitally  over  the  air  to  portab 
computers. 

News  Corp.  is  working  with  Gej 
eral  Magic,  the  Apple  spinoff,  on 
database  that  will  include  inform; 
tion  from  such  News  Corp.  holding 
as  the  London  'Times,  the  Baste 
Herald  and  TV  Guide.  Gannett 
providing  summaries  of  USA  Todd 
through  a  Motorola  paging  net 
work.  Random  House,  publisher  o 
Fodors  Travel  Guides,  and  R.E 
Donnelley  &  Sons,  the  world's  larg 
est  commercial  printer,  arc  develop 
ing  products  for  Apple's  long-awaii 
ed  PC  called  the  New  ton. 

Hearst  has  picked  Alfred  C.  Sike; 
the  departing  chairman  of  the  Feden 
Communications  Commission,  t 
head  a  new  Hearst  group  to  merg 
print  publishing  with  emerging  tech 
nologies,  including  wireless  electron 
ic  news  systems. 

The  venture  capitalists  Kleine 
Perkins  Caufield  &  Byers  recentl 
put  $6  million  (the  firm's  larges 
single  investment)  into  Nationwid 
Wireless  Network.  This  operation  i 
a  sister  to  SkyTel  Paging  Network 
and  could  serve  as  the  carrier  net 
work  for  a  nationwide  wireless  new 
service. 

For  most  people,  such  service 
won't  replace  newspapers  and  maga 
zines.  Print  media  are  portable,  dura 
ble,  easy  on  batteries  and  much,  muc 
better  for  browsing.  I  can  imagine 
time  in  the  not-too-distant  future 
however,  when  the  breaking  new 
that  matters  most  to  me  w  ill  reach  m 
instantly,  no  matter  where  I  happe 
to  be,  and  I'll  read  it  on  my  dand 
little  personal  communicator.  ■ 
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je  your  PCs  holding  you  back? 


Our  motto. 


prisingly  over  80%  of  PCs  in  American  industry  are 
>erating  at  a  fraction  of  their  capacity.  They're 
miing  just  one  task  at  a  time;  requiring  users  to  work 
unnatural  fashion. 

nd  that  means  the  workers  using  them  are  operating 
s  than  their  peak  productivity.  These  days,  American 
less  can't  afford  that. 
fhile  other  software  companies 
decided  the  solution  is  to  change 
'ay  60  million  users  work,  we 
id  from  the  premise  that  a 
uctivity  increase'  that  required  a 
r  investment  of  time  and  money  was  an  oxymoron. 
)r  instance,  DESQview,  our  multitasking  windowing 
onment  allows  users  to  run  several  of  their  favorite 
programs  side-by-side,  saving 
time  and  making  the  process  of 
working  more  natural  and  fluid. 
Microsoft  Windows  does  many 
of  the  same  things,  but  it  does  so 
by  putting  an  enormous  burden 
on  the  computer  itself.  Many 
users  are  forced  to  replace  most 
of  their  hardware  and  much  of 
their  software  just  to  use  it. 
That's  clearly  counter-produc- 
tive. Seriously.  How  many 
tes  a  year  would  a  user  need  to  save  to  pay  back  an 
tment  of  $1,500  -$2,200  in  new  hardware  and  software? 


THI  P<  COMPUTING 


DESQ 

view 


DESQview  sells  for  under  $200  and  pays  for  itself  quickly. 

Memory  limits  are  another  weakness  in  many  PCs. 

QEMM-386  makes  virtually  all  the  computer's  memory 

available  to  productivity  programs  while  allowing  room 

for  network  software,  TSRs       .  ,,„-■-., 

.-WEEK 


and  new  utilities  like  CD- 
ROM  drivers.  Microsoft  DOS 
5  does  some  of  the  same 
things,  but  less  effectively. 

Our  QEMM  works  with 
and  improves  MS-Windows 
and  every  DOS  from  3.0  to 
5.0.  It's  the  best  selling 
software  utility  in  the  world. 

Our  new  DESQview/X 
smoothly  brings  PCs  togeth 


bvTe 


QEMM  has  won  more  awards  than 
all  other  memonj  managers 
put  together. 


Qview  multitasks  and 
<ws  programs  on  the  PC: 
:s  or  text,  DOS  or  Micro- 
Vindows— side-by-side. 


er  with  high-end  workstations  under  the  X-Windows 
standard.  You  can  stop  using  PCs  to  do  things  they're  not 
good  at.  Choose  the  best  computer  for  each  task  and  run  it 
from  your  own  PC. 

We  think  our  approach 
is  more  sensible.  Millions 
of  users  apparently  do  too. 
We  simply  add  produc- 
tivity to  the  computers 
you  already  have.  Perhaps 
you  should  look  into 
Quarterdeck  products  for 
your  company's  PCs. 


DESQvieiulX  is  a  new  breakthrough  that 
allows  computers  throughout  your 
enterprise  to  work  together  smoothly. 


©1992  Quarterdeck  Office  Systems  PC  Week  Analysts  Chuiu- ©I  wiVmCommunK.itiims  Company  PC  Week  is  a  registered  trademark  and  the  PC  Week  Analysts  dunce  logo  is i  trademark  uf  the  ZtfM3avfc  Publishing  <•  Ompany  Other  trademarks  an  property  "I  their  tWpecUvjtO 

For  more  information,  contact  Quarterdeck  at  (800)  582-7486,  Ext.  7F1.  Or  see  your  software  dealer: 


Crown  Cork  &  Seal  is  on  a  buying  and  borrowing  spree 
Is  tightfisted  John  Connelly  spinning  in  his  grave? 
Not  necessarily. 


lew  era 


By  Roula  Khalaf 

You  still  have  to  climb  a  flight  of 
stairs  to  get  to  Crown  Cork  &  Seal 
Co.'s  corporate  offices,  above  a  can 
manufacturing  plant  in  northeast 
Philadelphia.  Blue-gray  carpeting 
now  covers  the  floors  instead  of  lino- 
leum, but  that's  about  Crown's  only 
concession  to  its  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess. Nothing  here  hints  at  a  company 
that  has  been  on  an  expansion  kick. 

William  Aver}'  took  over  as  chief 
executive  in  1989  and  hit  the  ground 
running,  acquiring  companies  at  a 
frenetic  pace  and  immediately  trim- 
ming and  slimming  them,  Crown 
style.  Though  you  wouldn't  know  it 
from  those  modest  offices,  Crown 
revenues  have  doubled  to  $3.8  billion 
under  Aver)'  and  should  reach  $4.5 
billion  this  year.  With  all  this  growth, 
profitability  hasn't  suffered.  Return 
on  average  equity  inched  up  from 
12.9%  in  1989  to  13.9%  in  1992. 

Crown — which  no  longer  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  corks — is  essentially 
the  creation  of  the  late  John  Connel- 
ly, one  of  the  modern  era's  great 
businessmen.  In  a  highly  competitive 
business,  he  built  a  highly  profitable 
company  that  rewarded  its  sharehold- 
ers highly.  Crown's  stock  went  up 
447%  between  1979  and  1989,  com- 
pared with  227%  for  the  S&P  500. 

As  far  back  as  1981,  Connelly  had 
moved  Avery  up  to  president.  A  chub- 
by and  jovial  52 -year-old  who  joined 
the  company  in  1959  as  a  manage- 
ment trainee,  Avery  worked  in  manu- 
facturing and  later  moved  into  mar- 
keting. "It  was  hard  keeping  up  with 
this  guy,"  recalls  Thomas  Connelly, 
John  Connelly's  son,  a  former  vice 
president  who  left  Crown  in  1982.  "I 
knew  Bill  would  be  running  the  com- 
pany one  day." 

Before  tapping  Avery  to  succeed 
him,  John  Connelly  watched  the 
younger  man  closely.  Connelly  knew 
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Crown  Cork  &  Seal 
Chairman 
William  Avery 
Pursuing  double- 
digit  growth. 


he  would  be  a  hard  act  to  follow.  He 
had  rescued  the  company  from  bank- 
ruptcy in  1957  and  turned  it  into  the 
low-cost  producer  in  the  packaging 
industry.  In  the  1970s  he  refused  to 
succumb  to  the  industry  fad  of  con- 
glomerating, a  fad  that  led  to  the 
dismemberment  of  Continental  Can 
and  American  Can.  Connelly's  strong 
aversion  to  debt  kept  Crown's  bal- 
ance sheet  virtually  debt-free 
throughout  the  1980s. 

Packaging  is  by  no  means  a  growth 
business,  but  it  does  throw  off  cash. 
Connelly  used  the  company's  cash  to 
buy  back  stock,  reducing  Crown's 
outstanding  shares  by  an  average  6%  a 
year  throughout  the  1980s.  With  the 
capitalization  shrinking,  Crown's 
per-share  earnings  kept  growing  even 
though  it  was  not  in  a  growth  indus- 
try. From  1980  to  1989  earnings  per 
share  grew  at  an  average  compounded 
rate  of  11.4%. 

But  by  the  end  of  the  1980s  both 
Connelly  and  Avery  realized  that  the 
environment  was  changing.  It  was 
time  for  a  change  in  strategy.  When 
others  were  going  into  debt,  Crown 
had  kept  a  pristine  balance  sheet.  Now 
the  competition  was  debt-laden  and 
on  the  ropes.  Avery  bought  the  U.S., 
Canadian  and  overseas  can  plants  of 
the  old  Continental  Can  at  a  price  far 
below  the  replacement  cost  of  those 
plants,  paying  $800  million,  financed 
through  bank  debt,  stock  and  private 
placements.  The  deal,  done  in  three 
pieces  between  1989  and  1991, 
brought  in  $2  billion  in  new  sales, 
almost  doubling  Crown's  size. 

The  Continental  purchase  was  a 
home  run.  After  Avery  had  applied  a 
dose  of  Crown-style  cost-cutting  to 
Continental's  former  U.S  operations, 
he  closed  ten  plants  and  reduced  Con- 
tinental's selling  and  general  expenses 
from  over  6%  of  sales  to  below  3%, 
resulting  in  a  $36  million  savings. 

Along  with  the  deal  came  Conti- 
nental's prized  technical  center  situat- 
ed in  a  suburb  of  Chicago.  In  the 
Connelly  days,  Crown's  research  and 
development  spending  was  almost 
nonexistent.  Connelly  would  rather 
let  competitors  spend  for  such  things, 
then  happily  pick  up  and  apply  the 
best  developments.  "By  the  late 
1980s  our  customers  were  asking 
what  we  could  bring  to  the  table  other 
than  the  lowest  price,"  says  Avery. 
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We  re  proud  of  our  past  as  pioneers  in  business  insurance.  We're  confident 
of  our  future  as  innovators  of  products  like  24-Hour  Managed  Care.  So 
when  you  see  our  old  depot  in  its  newest  form,  let  it  remind  you  of 
where  we've  been  and  signify  where  we're  headed. 
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Crown  Cork  &  Seal 

They  wanted  custom-designed 
with  lighter  weight  and  specific  j 
coatings  depending  on  the  fooc^ 
tent.  The  Continental  research  a 
gave  Crown  the  ability  to  tailoo 
cans  to  customers'  needs. 

Last  fall  Avery  bought  Const] 
ternational  (1992  revenues, 
million),  the  U.S.'  largest  man 
turer  of  plastic  bottles  for  soft  d 
He  also  increased  Constar's  o\ 
ship  of  one  of  Europe's  three  la 
makers  of  plastic  bottles,  Nej 
lands-based  Wellstar  Holding 
sales,  SI 35  million),  to  88%,  a 
acquiring  Van  Dorn  Co.  (1992 
nues,  S3 1 3  million ),  a  maker  of  n 


When  others  were 
going  into  debt,  Crow 
had  kept  a  pristine 
balance  sheet.  Now  th» 
competition  was  debt- 
laden  and  on  the  ropes 


cans  for  paint  and  food.  Total  | 
tag:  S700  million. 

Avery  has  his  machete  out.  P 
putting  machinery  from  Coi 
plants  into  Crown's  can  ma 
plants  in  Europe  so  the  plants 
produce  plastic  bottles  as  well.  " 
customers  [for  cans  and  plastic 
ties]  are  the  same;  savings  come  f 
having  the  same  management, 
same  offices,  the  same  cafeteria; 
employees,"  explains  Treasurer  C 
Calle.  As  for  Van  Dorn,  Avery 
lower  costs  will  come  from  more 
cient  purchases  of  raw  materials  ; 
as  aluminum. 

Avery  is  looking  to  build 
Crown's  extensive  presence  over* 
A  joint  venture  already  makes  it 
biggest  can  producer  in  China  ; 
the  government. 

With  all  his  expansion,  Avery 
pushed  Crown's  debt  ratio  to  aro 
50% — something  that  would  s* 
calculated  to  make  old  John  Conr 
squirm.  But  maybe  not.  Connelly 
a  consummate  contrarian.  He 
tight  when  everyone  else  was  spe 
ing  lavishly.  It  would  probably  arr 
him  if  he  could  see  his  successor 
ing  advantage  of  his  competitors'  f 
by  buying  their  assets  at  low  pr 
and  finding  opportunities  in  w 
economies. 
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At  small  airports,  it  is 
better  to  appear  conspicuous, 
than  not  to  appear  at  all. 

The  incomparable  Learjet  31A  gets  down  to  business,  wherever  business  leads  you. 

Fully  loaded,  the  Learjet  31A  can  operate  routinely  from  runways  of  less  than  3,000  feet  and  fly  1,500 
ss  nonstop  while  capitalizing  on  its  unique  combination  of  time-saving  speed  and  low  operating  costs, 
iracteristics  that  make  the  Learjet  31A  stand  out  from  the  crowd  —  like  the  companies  that  operate  them. 

To  take  advantage  of  more  opportunities,  fly  the  business  jet  that   

ches  more  places.  The  Learjet  31A.  See  where  it  can  take  you  and  your  K§3 
incss.  For  details  call  Ted  Farid,  Vice  President  Domestic  Marketing,  m^ji 
316)946-2450  ext.  212  or  Fax  (316)946-3235.  Nothing  else  comes  close: 
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We  witness  a  mighty  test  between  two  very 
different  political  philosophies,  each 
articulated  for  us  by  splendid  communicators. 


The  lines 
are  drawn 


BY  MICHAEL  NOVAK 


Michael  Novak  holds  the 
George  Frederick  Jewett  chair  in  religion  and 
public  policy  at  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.  His  book  The  Spirit 
of  Democratic  Capitalism  has  been  widely 
translated  around  the  world. 


Our  new  President  is  certainly  a 
charmer.  He  has  the  bodily  repertoire 
or'  a  charmer,  the  eyes  of  a  charmer 
and  the  smooth-as-honey  speech  of  a 
charmer — and  all  of  it  works  together 
beautifully.  He  wants  very  much  to  be 
loved,  and  you  can  taste  with  him  his 
desire  to  succeed. 

For  all  of  this,  the  nation  should 
give  thanks.  Twelve  years  ago  the 
nation  was  privileged  to  learn  from 
the  Great  Communicator,  among  our 
many  presidents  perhaps  the  most 
persuasive  ever.  Now  we  have  another 
extremely  persuasive  man,  who  wants 
to  teach  exactly  the  opposite  lessons. 

President  Reagan  taught  that  gov- 
ernment is  not  the  solution,  govern- 
ment is  the  problem.  Clinton  has 
taken  pains  to  say  the  opposite,  that 
government  is  not  the  problem  but 
the  solution.  Clinton  is  deliberately 
taking  up  the  Reagan  challenge 
head-on.  He  has  already  spent  two 
full  years  blackening  the  reputation 
of  the  Reagan  years;  he  treats  them 
as  if  they  were  a  nightmare  (as,  for 


his  tribe,  they  must  have  been). 

Like  Jefferson,  Reagan  preached 
limited  government.  Like  FDR  (he 
thinks),  Clinton  stands  for  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  government.  His  aides 
often  cite  the  systems  of  Germany  and 
other  northern  European  social  de- 
mocracies as  their  ideal.  Reagan  dis- 
trusted experts,  particularly  those 
who  wanted  to  manage  other  peo- 
ple's lives.  Clinton  adores  experts, 
surrounds  himself  with  them. 

Clinton's  favorite  description  of 
the  recent  past  is  "twelve  years  of 
government  neglect."  He  thinks  any 
government  that  trusts  the  people  to 
use  their  liberties  as  they  choose  is 
shameless  and  derelict.  His  ideal  gov- 
ernment would  be  activist  and  have  a 
policy  for  everything.  Not  for  him, 
neglect;  not  for  him,  laissez-faire.  Any 
day  that  passes  without  his  commit- 
ting government  is  a  day  for  which  he 
feels  seriously  at  fault. 

Ronald  Reagan  borrowed  his  vision 
of  government  from  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's first  inaugural:  ".  .  .  with  all 
these  blessings,  what  more  is  necessary 
to  make  us  a  happy  and  a  prosperous 
people?  Still  one  thing  more — fellow 
citizens — a  wise  and  frugal  govern- 
ment, which  shall  restrain  men  from 
injuring  one  another,  shall  leave  them 
otherwise  free  to  regulate  their  own 
pursuits  of  industry  and  improvement, 
and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of 
labor  the  bread  it  has  earned." 

Clinton,  too,  paid  homage  to  Jef- 
ferson before  his  inauguration,  but 
the  tribute  was  purely  visual,  not 
philosophical.  The  Reagan  Revolu- 
tion consisted  in  revolving  (re  +  vol- 
vere)  the  attention  of  the  nation  back 
to  its  founding  principles.  The  Clin- 
ton Counterrevolution  consists  of 


turning  away  from  those  principles. 

Reagan  cut  tax  rates  (but  not  tr 
percentage  of  earned  income  going  I 
government).  Clinton  plans  to  rail 
tax  rates  quite  substantially. 

Those  of  us  who  thought  the  coi) 
trast  between  Carter's  economic  re< 
ord  and  Reagan's  economic  recoil 
was  enough  to  teach  the  country  (anj 
the  world)  that  high  taxes  stir! 
growth  were  wrong.  The  people  <j 
the  U.S.,  therefore,  are  about  to  wij 
ness  a  sharp  contrast  between  twj 
diametrically  opposed  philosophies  c 
government,  each  of  which  has  bee 
presented  by  a  superb  communicato) 

Reagan  had  a  divided  Congrej 
during  one  term  and  a  Congress  ur| 
der  opposition  control  in  the  seconc) 
Clinton  begins  with  a  Congress  thoi 
oughly  under  his  control.  For  Rea 
gan,  unemployment  began  at  7%  am 
was  heading  up,  with  inflation  in  dou 
ble  digits.  As  Clinton  begins,  unem 
ployment  is  7%  and  going  dowr 
From  a  sow's  ear,  Reagan  sewed  golc 
from  a  silk  ear,  what  will  Clinton  sew 

As  one  who  believes  that  lowe 
marginal  tax  rates  spur  growth  an< 
higher  marginal  tax  rates  inhibit  it, 
predict  that  Clinton's  higher  tax  rate 
will  lead  to:  ( 1 )  lower  tax  revenue 
from  the  rich;  (2)  hesitant  entrepre 
neurship;  (3)  higher  government  ex 
penditures  than  those  officially  fore 
seen;  and  (4)  a  deficit  significant]; 
higher  in  1996  than  now. 

So  the  nation  will  be  witnessing 
titanic  test  of  two  rival  theories  o 
government:  Clinton  versus  Reagan 
If  Clinton  does  better  than  Reagan 
the  nation  will  be  grateful.  If  he  doe 
worse,  many  of  us  will  bite  ou 
tongues  to  prevent  ourselves  fron 
shouting:  "Told  you  so."  ■ 
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litical  systems  change  in  Russia,  but  top  industrial 
magers  survive  and  add  some  stability 
the  chaotic  land. 

fhe  metal-eaters 


Paul  Klebnikov 

I  FRACAS  between  Boris  Yeltsin 
the  Russian  parliament  grabs 
it  pages  around  the  world,  but 
eath  the  political  surface  a  nearly 
sible  old-boy  network,  of  Russian 
rstrial  managers  is  providing  some 
ility. 

rominent  industrial  bosses  have 


If  Boris  Yeltsin  falls  they  will  outlast 
him,  too.  If  he  stays  he  will  have  to 
come  to  terms  with  them.  A  year  ago 
he  was  obliged  to  appoint  a  number  of 
industrialists  to  top  government  posi- 
tions. Viktor  Chernomyrdin,  the  for- 
mer boss  of  the  state-owned  oil  and 
gas  industry,  became  prime  minister. 


and  they  deliver  the  voters  to  the 
politicians  who  help  them  stay  in 
power.  "The  closest  authority  to 
most  people  is  the  industrial  mana- 
ger," says  Piotr  Semenenko,  head  of 
the  giant  Kirov  tractor  works  in  St. 
Petersburg,  "and  they  turn  to  him  to 
solve  their  problems."  When  the  in- 


Semenenko,  chairman  of  the  Kirov  complex 

ouldn't  finish  his  tractors  without  driving  up  inflation. 


Yuri  Gekht,  head  of  the  Industrial  Union 

"When  I  get  into  a  Volga  I  feel  like  throwing  up." 


aced  at  both  ends  of  the  political 
:trum — from  Vladimir  Shumeiko, 

>  used  to  run  Krasnodar  Measur- 
Instruments  Co.  and  is  now  Rus- 
.  pro-market  first  deputy  prime 
ister,  to  Yuri  Gekht,  boss  of  So- 
liki  Paper  Corp.,  who  heads  the 
reform  Industrial  Union  group  in 
Russian  parliament. 

.ussia's  industrial  bosses  are  a 
gh  breed.  Nikita  Khrushchev  lost 
to  them  in  the  1950s  when  he 
ited  to  channel  more  resources 

>  housing  and  consumer  goods 
away  from  industry.  Khrushchev 
•nfully  called  them  the  "metal- 
rs,"  but  they  went  on  grabbing 
•urces  while  he  went  into  eclipse. 


His  deputy  prime  ministers,  Vladimir 
Shumeiko  and  Giorgii  Khizha,  are 
two  more  industrial  technocrats.  So  is 
Yuri  Skokov,  who  coordinates  all  mili- 
tary, police  and  security  matters. 

If  new  parliamentary  elections  are 
held  later  this  year,  the  industrialists 
stand  to  gain  even  more  power.  They 
are  the  main  source  of  financing  for 
election  campaigns,  and  their  allies  in 
the  unions  control  virtually  the  only 
network  of  grass-roots  political  orga- 
nizations throughout  the  country. 

Thus  industrial  managers  in  the  old 
Soviet  Union  have  come  to  play  a  role 
similar  to  that  of  the  caciques'm  Mexi- 
co: They  deliver  housing,  food,  medi- 
cal care,  vacation  resorts  to  the  voters; 


dustrialists  need  to  push  some  politi- 
cal demand,  it  has  often  been  accom- 
plished with  threats  of  mass  workers' 
demonstrations. 

Thus  do  big  business  and  big  labor 
work  together  to  work  their  will  on 
the  country.  "Russia  is  still  one  big 
corporation,"  says  Mikhail  Shmakov, 
chairman  of  the  influential  Moscow 
Trade  Union  Federation.  "Every- 
where I  go,  I  meet  old  acquaintances 
in  all  the  important  positions." 

The  metal-eaters  are  neither  entre- 
preneurs nor  ideologues.  They  are 
technocrats  who  ascended  to  top  jobs 
mostly  through  their  ability  to  meet 
their  central  planning  quotas,  and 
thereby  make  the  party  hacks  over 
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them  look  good.  With  the  collapse  of 
the  socialist  regime,  the  party  hacks 
disappeared,  leaving  the  managers  in 
power,  answerable  to  no  one. 

Neither  Yeltsin  nor  the  politicians 
in  parliament  have  much  hope  of 
getting  anything  done  without  the 
metal-eaters'  blessing.  Perhaps  the 
clearest  example  of  this  came  last  year, 
when  the  factory  bosses  ripped  apart 
Yeltsin's  attempt  to  bring  inflation 
under  control.  Piotr  Semenenko, 
chairman  of  the  Kirov  engineering 
complex,  explains  what  happened: 

Once  a  major  producer  of  T-72 
tanks  and  submarine  engines,  the  Ki- 
rov factory  is  a  big  producer  of  farm 
tractors  and  construction  equip- 
ment. Karly  last  year  Kirov's  produc- 
tion of  tractors  was  disrupted  when 
suppliers  of  tires,  tractor  seats  and 


tionary,  of  course.  But  it  was  the  only 
way  Semenenko  could  finish  his  trac- 
tors and  ship  them  to  Russian  farmers. 

Giorgii  Matyukhin,  then  head  of 
Russia's  central  bank,  tried  his  best  to 
squeeze  the  supply  of  ious.  But  by 
midyear  the  Russian  parliament  was 
faced  with  a  revolt  from  industrialists, 
backed  by  the  labor  unions.  Out  went 
Matyukhin  and  in  came  the  more 
accommodating  Viktor  Gerash- 
chenko.  Russian  inflation  now  aver- 
ages about  40%  a  month,  up  from  1 0% 
last  summer. 

The  metal -eaters'  top  priori ty  right 
now  is  to  slow  the  rush  to  a  full- 
fledged  market  economy.  This  owes 
less  to  ideology  than  to  practical  con- 
siderations. "In  purely  economic 
terms  only  20%  or  30%  of  our  industry 
would  be  able  to  survive  without 


the  Union  of  Industrialists  &  En 
preneurs,  but  he  still  occupies 
thickly  carpeted  office  he  had  j 
member  of  the  Communist  PI 
Central  Committee.  While  mo\ 
slowly  toward  private  ownership, 
argues,  Russia  should  look  to  Chi 
There  the  transition  to  capitalism I 
been  going  on  for  15  years,  yet  Cn 
still  has  a  two-tiered,  pubUc-pril 
economy. 

"The  symbol  of  Russia,"  says  Vol; 
"is  the  double-headed  eagle:  One  h< 
kx)ks  West,  the  other  East." 

Pursuing  this,  Volsky  argues  t 
Russian  companies  should  unite  n 
vertically  integrated,  self-reliant  c« 
glomerates,  similar  to  the  Japan 
keiretsH  or  the  South  Korean  choa 
Such  combines,  he  says,  would  b 
good  way  to  reintegrate  the  ecor 


"Are  we  supposed  to  let  Baikonur  Cosmodrome  fall  apart?" 


Mikhail  Shmakov,  chairman  of  the  Moscow  Trade  Union  Federatior 
"Everywhere  I  go,  I  meet  old  acquaintances." 


other  components  stopped  deliver- 
ies. The  old  Soviet  ministries  and 
planning  agencies  that  used  to  tell 
enterprises  what  to  supply  have  dis- 
appeared. For  lack  of  parts,  Kirov 
had  to  park  thousands  of  unfinished 
tractors  out  in  the  rain. 

A  consummate  Russian  manager- 
technocrat,  Semenenko  got  on  the 
phone  to  his  opposite  numbers  at  the 
other  factories.  They  agreed  to  keep 
on  supplying  parts,  even  across  bor- 
ders, accepting  ruble-denominated 
ious  as  payment.  By  the  end  of  last 
year,  in  Russia  alone  ious  like  these 
totaled  roughly  3  trillion  rubles,  near- 
ly 20%  of  the  republic's  GDP. 

The  scrip  was  tremendously  intla- 


help,"  says  Evgenii  Yasin,  chief  econ- 
omist to  the  pow  erful  Union  of  In- 
dustrialists &  Entrepreneurs.  That's  a 
terrible  prospect  should  the  ineffi- 
cient be  thrown  to  the  wolves.  State - 
owned  industrial  enterprises  still  em- 
ploy 41%  of  the  nation's  73  million 
labor  force. 

And  the  managers,  of  course,  want 
badly  to  survive.  It  is  this  will  to  keep 
their  power  bases  intact  that  causes 
the  old  managers  to  hold  back  the 
change  to  a  market  economy. 

But  not  even  former  Communist 
Party  bosses  like  Arcadii  Volsky  want 
to  retreat  to  the  old  system.  Volsky,  an 
urbane  and  prominent  member  of  the 
Soviet  old-boy  network,  now  heads 


mies  of  the  former  Soviet  republi 
across  the  new  borders.  "Over  60%  < 
the  drop  in  industrial  production  la 
year  was  due  to  the  disruption  < 
economic  ties  between  the  Soviet  r 
publics,"  says  Volsky. 

Needless  to  say,  Volsky  and  h 
peers  are  strong  protectionists.  Ecoi 
omist  Evgenii  Yasin  says  that  for  rJ 
next  several  years  the  Russian  econon 
will  have  to  stay  relatively  closed,  wit 
internal  prices  differing  widely  fro 
world  prices.  Even  when  the  rub 
becomes  convertible,  he  says,  the  go 
emment  should  implement  a  packaj 
of  subsidies  and  tariff  barriers  to  su] 
port  the  most  important  industries. 

Deciding  who  gets  what  subsidi 
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OVER  $4  BILLION 
IN  U.S.  MADE  PARTS 
PER  YEAR 


AT  TOYOTA  we  believe  in  the  importance  of  investing  in  the  economies  where  we  do  business. 
That's  why  we've  invested  over  $5  billion  in  our  operations  here  in  America.  That's  why  since  1988 
we've  increased  our  purchasing  of  U.S.  made  parts  by  357%  to  over  $4  billion  per  year.  And  that's 
why  almost  half  the  Toyota  passenger  cars  sold  in  America  are  manufactured  right  here  in 
Kentucky  and  California.  INVESTING  IN  THE  THINGS  WE  ALL  CARE  ABOUT.  TOYOTA 

For  information  on  Toyota  in  America  write  Toyota  Motor  Corporate  Services,  9  West  57th  Street,  Suite  4900,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
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and  which  protection  is 
bound  to  ignite  fierce 
wrangling  among  the  met- 
al-eaters. Take  Yuri  Gekht, 
of  the  Sokolniki  Paper 
Corp.  Gekht  is  demanding 
subsidies  for  the  paper  in- 
dustry but  thinks  Russia's 
1  -million-passenger-cars- 
a-year  automobile  industry 
should  be  opened  up  to 
foreign  competition. 

"I  own  a  Chrysler,  and 
when  I  drive  it  I  enjoy  the 
ride,"  says  Gekht.  "But 
when  I  get  into  a  Volga  I 
feel  like  throwing  up."  Al- 
lowing importation  of 
Western  ca  rs,  he  says 
would  "teach  the  scoun-  HHB 
drels  [Russian  automakers] 
a  lesson." 

Some  of  these  Russian  managers 
would  feel  right  at  home  in  Bill  Clin- 
ton's White  House.  They  say  that 
Moscow  should  be  picking  the  eco- 
nomic winners  that  deserve  protec- 
tion and  aid.  "What  we  need  now  is  a 
national  policy  to  identify  those  sec- 
tors which  have  a  chance  to  succeed  in 
the  world   market,"   says  Deputy 


Arcadii  Volsky,  chairman,  Union  of  Industrialists  &  Entrepreneurs 
Russian  companies  should  become  like  Japanese  keiretsu. 


Prime  Minister  Khizha,  former  chair- 
man of  the  defense  electronics  com- 
pany Svetlana.  "By  sacrificing  con- 
sumption and  maximizing  invest- 
ment we  created  a  huge  scientific  and 
industrial  base,  which  in  many  sectors 
is  the  best  in  the  world." 

Top  of  Khizha's  list  is  aerospace, 
the  industry  in  which  he  spent  his 
career.  Talking  of  the  huge  rockets  at 


Kazakhstan's  Baikoi 
Cosmodrome,  Khizha  a 
"Are  we  supposed  to 
this  all  fall  apart  and  sea 
all  the  scientists?"  Khi 
would   also   back  an 
ments,  electronics,  op 
and  advanced  materials 
sectors  in  which,  he  s; 
Russia  has  a  compara 
advantage.  Perhaps 
cause  few  of  these  indusc 
bosses  ever  produced  cd 
sumer  goods,  they  seld 
recommend  assistance 
consumer  goods  industri 
Most  Russian  industri 
ists  tend  to  favor  privat 
ing  the  big  industrial  co 
panies,  but  slowly.  Inste 
of  handing  out  free  sha. 
to  millions  of  Russians,  as  is  beii 
done  now  with  the  governmen 
voucher  program,  the  industrial] 
would  like  to  keep  control  thel 
selves.   How?  Through  large-scj 
cross-ownership     between  ent< 
prises — along  the  lines  of  Japan 
keiretsu  system — and  with  signifies 
equity  stakes  for — guess  whom?  Fj 
management  and  labor. 
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MEXICO  CITY'S 
SMALL  LUXURY 


A  luxuriously  small  oasis  just  minutes  from  Mexico 
City '  s  main  business,  cultural  and  shopping  districts, 
the  Hotel  Marquis  Reforma  is  the  perfect  combination 
of  business  and  pleasure.  Not  only  will  our  Corporate 
Club  and  its  excellent  bilingual  staff  take  care  of  all 
your  business  needs,  but  with  our  impeccable,  per- 
sonalized service,  well  equipped  Spa,  two  premier 
restaurants,  and  the  surrounding  fascinating  city, 
you'll  want  to  extend  your  stay  through  the  weekend 
by  bringing  your  spouse  or  family  along  (baby  sitters 
available).  Come  to  the  Marquis  Reforma... where  a 
small  luxury  becomes  an  irresistible  experience. 

Paseo  de  la  Reforma  465.  For  reservations  call 
1-800-525-4800.  TOLL  FREE  U.S.A.  &  CANADA 
(800)235-23-87»(800)223-65-10 
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FOUR  DIAMOND  AWARD  w  w 


North  Carolina  is  a  3.5"  drive  am. 


If  you're  considering  North  Carolina  as 
a  means  of  expanding  your  business,  you 
don't  have  to  come  to  our  state.  We'll  come 
to  you  in  the  form  of  a  3.5"  or  514"  com- 
puter disk. 

Introducing  the  Better  Business  Climate 
Electronic  Brochure,  an  interactive  com- 
puter/ video  program  that  brings  you  the 
information  you  need  to  find  out  what  our 
state  can  do  for  you  and  your  company. 

From  being  first  in  flight  to  having  the 
nation's  leading  research  and  develop- 
ment centers,  the  Better  Business  Climate 
Electronic  Brochure  is  another  example  of 


the  kind  of  technological  innovations 
you've  come  to  expect  from  North 
Carolina. 

So  if  you  are  planning  a  business  ex- 
pansion and  want  to  learn  more  about 
North  Carolina,  write  us  or  FAX  us  your 
business  card  (FAX  919-733-9265)  and 
we'll  send  our  Better  Business  Climate 
Electronic  Brochure  to  you  at  once.  Please 
specify  diskette  size  (3.5"  or  5Va"). 

H  North  Carolina 

The  Better  Business  Climate 


North  Carolina  Department  of  Commerce,  Business/ Industry  Development  Division,  430  North  Salisbury  Street,  Raleigh,  NC  27611 
©  1993,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Commerce,  Business' Industry  Development  Division 


A  promise  to  remain  suitably  grumpy  until  after  the  Sunday  paper. 


A  promise  to  produce  nickels  from  your  ears  upon  request. 


A  promise  for  something  to  remember  and  something  to  remember  me  by. 


Notli  ing  binds  us  one  to  the  other  like  a  promise  kept.  Nothing  divides  us  like  a  promise  broken.  At  MassMutual 
we  believe  in  keeping  our  promises.  That  way  all  the  families  and  businesses  that  rely  on  us  can  keep  theirs. 

<m>  

MassMutual 
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Colleges  and  universities  as  we  know  them  are 
obsolete.  A  noted  educator  says  higher  education  is  too 
important  to  leave  to  conventional  academics. 

Are  universities 


necessary 


s 


By  Peter  Brimelow 

WELL,  ARE  THEY?  It  may  seem  an  odd 
question  to  ask  Professor  Sir  Douglas 
Hague  in  the  sleek  contemporary  sur- 
roundings of  Templeton  College, 
Oxford  University's  recent  belated 
answer  to  American  graduate  busi- 
ness education,  where  he  is  now  an 
associate  fellow.  But  in  fact  Hague 
voiced  grave  doubts  in  his  1991  pam- 
phlet "Beyond  Universities:  A  New 
Republic  of  the  Intellect,"  published 
by  London's  Institute  of  Economic 
Affairs.  However,  he  made  clear  he 
hoped  to  rescue  them. 

"Now  I'm  sure  universities  are 
unrescuable,"  he  says  wryly,  describ- 
ing the  complacent  reception  his  ideas 
received.  "'Eventually,  businessmen 
will  get  fed  up  and  organize  their  own 
[training  centers]." 

This  may  sound  strange  to  Ameri- 
cans brought  up  with  the  idea  that  a 
college  education  should  be  every 
child's  birthright.  Nevertheless, 
Hague  is  serious.  He  even  expects  to 
hasten  universities'  demise:  He's  a 
director  of  CRT  Group,  a  U.K.  public 
company  that  has  just  entered  the 
training  business  by  purchasing  Pit- 
man, once  a  famous  chain  of  short- 
hand schools. 

Winkled  out  from  behind  his  effi- 
cient women  assistants,  Hague  is  a 
pink,  gentle  66-year-old  with  a  self- 
deprecating  grin.  World  War  II  di- 
verted him  from  the  usual  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  Ivy  League-type  route 
followed  by  most  top  British  academ- 
ics. Instead,  he  graduated  from  his 
hometown  University  of  Birmingham 
with  a  bachelor  of  commerce  de- 
gree— impossible  at  "Oxbridge" 
and,  ironically,  first  developed  for 
Japanese  sent  to  study  in  the  birth- 


place of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

Later,  Hague  was  involved  in  the 
founding  of  the  Manchester  Business 
School,  which,  along  with  the  Lon- 
don Business  School,  was  the  first  set 
up  in  the  U.K.  In  the  1970s  and 
1980s  he  was  an  adviser  to  Margaret 
Thatcher,  leading  to  a  knighthood 
and  the  chairmanship  of  the  Econom- 
ic &  Social  Research  Council,  Brit- 
ain's centralized  government  research 
funding  agency. 

Hague's  analysis  of  the  coming  uni- 
versity crack-up: 

■  Universities  have  lost  their  intellec- 
tual monopoly.  The  service  sector 
"knowledge  industries" — informa- 
tion technology,  financial  advice,  de- 
sign, research  and  development — 
have  grown  to  the  point  where  they 
now  exceed  the  manufacturing  sector 
in  economic  importance. 

"Increasingly,"  Hague  argues, 
"people  outside  the  universities  will 
be  working  in  similar  ways  and  with 
similar  talents  to  those  within.  And 
they  will  often  do  so  more  innovative  - 
ly  and  with  greater  vigor,  because  they 
will  come  to  what  they  do  untram- 
meled  by  academic  traditions,  pre- 
conceptions and  institutions." 

Or,  as  he  rephrased  it  for  Forbes: 
"For  the  first  time  in  history,  there  are 
more  clever  people  outside  universi- 
ties than  inside.  And  they're  doers." 

One  symptom:  Already  the  invest- 
ment industry  has  driven  academic 
economists  out  of  the  economic 
prognostication  business.  Many  City 
of  London  research  reports,  Hague 
says,  are  up  to  any  university  standard. 

"More  important,"  he  adds  with  a 
grimness  that  reflects  his  experience 
as  a  former  research-funder,  "thev  are 


Professor 

Sir  Douglas  Hague 
New  republican 
of  the  intellect. 


written  on  time. 

■  Technology  will  revolution! 
teaching.  Crucially,  it  offers  incre; 
ing  economies  of  scale.  But  univerJ 
ties  are  institutionally  committed 
extensive,  expensive  "chalk  and  tall 
classroom  methods. 

"A  cult  literature  now  prized 
Cambridge,  England,"  Hague  saj 
"is  scribbled  notes  from  Keynes'  le 
tures  and  discussions.  What  would  \ 
give  now  (what  would  we  have  givi 
then)  to  be  able  to  look  in  on  discu 
sions  between  Keynes,  Dennis  Ro 
ertson,  Richard  Kahn,  and  Joan  ai 
Austin  Robertson?"  Or,  he  adds  wi 
transatlantic  tolerance,  "Mil© 
Friedman  and  his  associates." 

Videotaping  makes  this  possible, 
few  academics  should  emerge  as  s 
perstars.  Many  more  will  be  wh 
Hague   calls   "educational  consi 
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ES,"  with  the  specialized  support 
ction  of  directing  students  to  in- 
nation  sources  ...  if  required. 
Jnderlying  Hague's  analysis  is  a  the- 
about  education  in  a  modem  soci- 
derived  from  the  Cambridge  [En- 
id] anthropologist  Ernest  Gellner. 
ause  of  the  economy's  constant  ill- 
ation, Gellner  argues,  the  work 
:e  must  constantly  adapt  and  be 
ained  in  new  special  skills.  But  the 
c  "generic"  education  that  pre- 
es  that  special  training  will  be, 
lner  suggests,  "the  /^^specialized, 

most  universally  standardized." 
s  "generic"  education  will  be  the 
ction  of  high  schools. 
Three  -  or  four-year  bachelor's  de- 
ss,  master's  degrees,  may  be  obso- 

as  we  know  them,"  Hague  says, 
le  Ph.D.  he  regards  as  "one  of  the 
'st  American  inventions,"  partly 


because  of  its  use  to  restrict  entry  into 
university- level  teaching.)  Hague  en- 
visages a  dramatic  unbundling  of 
higher  education,  with  individuals 
studying  a  range  of  subjects  in  varying 
amounts  ("modules")  as  needed  over 
their  careers:  "We  may  need  less  time 
devoted  to  higher  education,  but 
spread  over  a  lifetime." 

Degree-course  students  should  ul- 
timately constitute  only  a  part  of  a 
university's  clientele,  Hague  expects. 
The  rest  will  be  just  stopping  by  for  pit 
stops  to  refuel  and  change  their  intel- 
lectual oil.  Significantly,  the  bulk  of 
Templeton  College's  revenues  come 
from  "executive  courses."  To  talk  to 
Forbes,  a  slightly  stressed  Hague 
snatched  some  time  from  a  week-long 
breakfast-to-bedtime  brainstorming 
seminar  with  key  managers  of  a  major 
British  transport  company. 


But  most  universities,  Hague 
thinks,  won't  be  able  to  make  the 
transition.  They  are  fatally  in  thrall  to 
their  historic  origins — as  trainers  of 
clergymen,  finishing  schools  for  the 
elite  and  islands  of  gracious  living. 

But  aren't  universities  also  about 
pure  scholarship?  Hague  is  not  doctri- 
naire. He  sees  a  role  for  public  money 
to  support  subjects,  like  history,  that 
can't  meet  a  market  test.  ("Although 
I'm  not  sure  about  that,"  he  adds, 
"look  at  Paul  Kennedy" — the  Yale 
historian  and  author  of  the  bestselling 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Great  Powers.) 

Fundamentally,  however,  Hague  is 
profoundly  skeptical  about  the  worth 
of  much  government-funded  re- 
search in  his  own  social  sciences.  And 
even  in  the  hard  sciences,  where  he 
suspects  it  has  resulted  in  overspecial- 
ization  and  irrelevance. 

However,  Hague  is  touchingly  less 
skeptical  about  U.S.  higher  educa- 
tion. He  praises  its  pluralism  and 
greater  flexibility  in  subject  matter 
and  in  accommodating  part-time  and 
long-term  students.  And  he  likes  the 
fact  that  colleges  here  occasionally  go 
bankrupt.  He  thinks  it  encourages  the 
others. 

"The  change  I'm  talking  about 
could  happen  in  10  years  in  the  U.S.," 
he  says.  "It  will  take  25  years  here — 
40  on  the  Continent." 

But  the  U.S.  system  may  just  look 
better  to  Hague  because  of  its  con- 
trast with  what  he  describes  as  the 
"neo-Stalinist"  structure  of  higher 
education  in  Britain,  centrally  fi- 
nanced and  managed  by  Westminster. 
Actually,  U.S.  higher  education  is  a 
form  of  the  "market  socialism"  brief- 
ly tried  in  Eastern  Europe.  It  has  both 
a  neo-Stalinist,  government-domi- 
nated sector  and  a  more  flexible,  en- 
trepreneurial sector.  Working  togeth- 
er, they  extract  from  Americans  nearly 
3%  of  gnp  for  spending  on  colleges 
and  universities,  versus  less  than  1%  in 
Britain,  Germany  or  Japan. 

Hague  acknowledges  this.  But  as 
long  as  governments  control  higher 
education,  he  says,  its  share  of  GNP  will 
be  arbitrary.  In  his  market-driven  sys- 
tem, the  share  might  well  rise — "if 
people  spent  5%  of  their  careers  on 
training,  that's  5%  of  gnp."  But  it 
would  be  productively  allocated. 

"All  I  want  is  people  to  have  a 
choice,"  he  says.  WB 
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"We  sell  the  same  stuff  as  the  Salvation  Army;  . 
we  just  market  it  differently." 

Secondhand  chic 


By  Lisa  Gubernick 

"I  DON'T  HAV1-;  to  shop  here,"  says 
Tina  Fenlin,  a  Marysville,  Wash, 
housewife  married  to  a  marine  engi- 
neer. "My  husband  has  a  good  job. 
But  I  just  can't  resist  the  bargains." 
She  holds  up  an  oversize  blouse  to 
prove  her  point.  "This  would  be  $40 
at  Bon  Marche.  Here  it's  $3.99."  At 
that  difference  in  price  who  cares  that 
the  blouse  has  had  an  earlier  owner? 

Fenlin  is  shopping  at  Value  Village, 
one  of  a  70-store  chain  of  for-profit 
resale  stores.  Value  Village  (and  sister 
stores  called  Savers)  sells  everything 
from  secondhand  Hamilton  Beach 
mixers  ($9.99)  to  previously  owned 
baby  wear  ($1.49)  and  Pendleton 
wool  shirts  ($1.99). 

William  Ellison  opened  his  first 
Value  Village  in  1966.  Over  the  last 
ten  years  his  son.,  Chief  Executive 
Officer  Thomas  Ellison,  36,  has  built 
the  company,  tvi  Inc.,  into  a  $97 
million  ( 1992  sales)  outfit.  Thanks  to 
the  low  cost  of  goods,  pretax  profit 
margins  are  around  10%,  roughly 
double  Wal-Mart's.  Ellison,  his  father 
and  his  brother-in-law,  John  Bacon, 
own  100%  of  TVI  and  sister  company 
Value  Village  Stores  Ltd.,  the  private- 
ly held  family  companies  that  own  the 
secondhand  stores. 

TVl's  outlets  look  more  like  Wal- 
Mart's  than  the  dingy,  cluttered 
Goodwills  of  years  past.  "We  sell  the 
same  stuff  as  the  Salvation  Army;  we 
just  market  it  differently,"  says  Elli- 
son. You  sense  this  immediately  when 
you  walk  into  the  Value  Village  in 
Tacoma,  Wash.  The  shop,  opened  last 
month,  has  23,000  square  feet  of 
brightly  lit  space  lined  with  row  after 
row  of  color-coordinated  and  sized 
clothing.  "A  lot  of  thrift  stores  are  just 
junk  piled  up  with  no  semblance  of 
order,"  says  Fenlin. 

A  section  of  the  store  called  Labels 
features  new  goods  purchased  in  bulk 
from  national  and  regional  depart- 
ment stores  that  can't  move  the  in- 


ventory. A  $55  Polo  shirt,  price  tag 
still  hanging  off  the  sleeve,  retails  at 
one  Value  Village  store  for  $11.99. 
The  new  merchandise  makes  up  only 
about  20%  of  tvi  stores'  sales,  but  it 
serves  a  more  important  marketing 
purpose  by  upgrading  the  entire 
store's  image,  bringing  in  customers 
that  might  otherwise  never  go  into  a 
secondhand  store. 

Another  marked  contrast  to  the 
traditional  thrift  shop:  tvi  has  a  seven- 
day  return  policy.  As  long  as  goods 
still  have  a  price  tag  attached,  they  can 
be  exchanged  for  store  credit.  "We 
got  that  idea  from  Nordstrom,"  says 
Ellison.  "I  was  talking  to  one  of  the 
guys  that  run  the  company,  and  he 
told  me  that  for  every  dollar  they 


refund,  they  sell  back  three.  Sat 
thing  holds  true  for  us." 

Starting  in  the  late  1920s,  Ben 
min  and  Orlo  Ellison,  Tom's  grand: 
ther  and  great  uncle,  helped  build  t 
Salvation  Army's  sprawling  thr 
store  chain.  In  the  late  Forties  t 
brothers  became  disenchanted  wi 
the  Salvation  Army  and  struck  out « 
their  own. 

Ben  found  work  as  an  independc 
manager  for  thrift  store  chains  in  Sa 
ramento,  and  taught  the  thrift  sto 
business  to  his  son,  William,  who 
turn  passed  on  the  family's  thrift  sto 
knowhow  to  his  son  Thomas. 

Originally  tvi  opened  its  stores 
low-income  areas.  In  1983  Tom  El 


RIGHT: 

TVl's  William  Ellison 
(left),  John  Bacon  and 
Tom  Ellison 

BELOW: 

Shopping  at  Seattle's 
Value  Village 
Luring  new 
customers  to 
secondhand  stores. 
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decided  to  open  a  store  in  Red- 
id, a  white-collar  Seattle  suburb, 
sically  it  became  cool  to  be  frugal 
smart  with  your  money,"  says 
s  Scott  Blomquist.  The  Redmond 
e  thrived,  and  tvi  realized  there 
a  whole  new  market  of  customers 
its  resale  goods  that  had  never 
i  tapped. 

^l's  television  advertising  tries  to 
vince  shoppers  that  it's  smart  to 

used  stuff.  In  a  typical  ad,  as  a 
pie  walks  into  one  of  the  brightly 
:ores,  he  says:  "But  I  thought  you 

we  were  going  to  a  secondhand 
b."  Then  she  says:  "It  is." 
low  does  tvi  get  its  merchandise? 
h  of  the  stores  has  a  relationship 


with  a  local  charity.  The  charities  pay 
for  telephone  teams  to  call  and  ask  for 
donations.  Trucks  sent  by  the  charity 
pick  up  the  donated  clothes  and  dry 
goods  and  deliver  them  to  a  nearby 
tvi  store. 

The  charities  then  get  $8  to  $12  per 
2.7  cubic  feet  of  goods.  There's  some 
sleight  of  hand  here.  Telemarketers 
for  the  charities  don't  volunteer  that 
the  donations  they  are  soliciting  are 
ultimately  sold  to  a  profitmaking  en- 
terprise, though  they  do  explain  the 
relationship  if  asked. 

It's  a  good  deal  for  the  charities. 
This  year  Seattle-based  Northwest 
Center  for  the  Retarded,  TvTs  largest 
supplier  in  the  Northwest,  will  gross 


nearly  $3  million  from  its  deliveries  to 
tvi.  After  covering  the  cost  of  tele- 
phone solicitors  and  truck  drivers,  it 
will  net  $1.2  million. 

Once  the  goods  are  delivered,  sort- 
ers go  through  each  bag,  picking  out 
usable  items.  Clothing  judged  too 
worn  or  too  stained  is  packed  into 
separate  bales  and  shipped  for  sale  in 
Third  World  countries.  Items  that 
don't  sell  after  two  weeks  are  dis- 
counted 30%,  after  the  third  week 
60%.  After  five  weeks  unsold  mer- 
chandise also  makes  its  way  to  Africa 
and  South  America.  The  rapid  turn- 
over minimizes  old  inventory  and 
makes  this  little  business  highly 
profitable.  IB 
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WHO 


I  Knows  Money 
Management 


BETTER  THAN 


THE  NAME 


THAT 


inspired  it. 


*  IN  1830  Judge  SAMUEL  PUTNAM,  presiding 

*  in  the  Massachusetts  SUPREME  COURT,  created  the 

*  GUIDING  PRINCIPLE  for  professional  MONEY 

*  MANAGEMENT.  His  PRUDENT  MAN  RULE 
f  states  that  WHEN  MANAGING  a  client's  INVEST- 

*  MENTS  one  should  be  PRUDENT,  and  treat  THEM 
$  as  SAFELY  as  if  they  were  ONE'S  OWN.  In  1937, 
J  INSPIRED  by  this  INHERITANCE,  his  great-great- 
1  grandson  FOUNDED  our  COMPANY.  Since  then 
%  we've  been  THRIVING,  INNOVATING  and  living 
<*>  by  the  wise  judge's  RULE.  And  with  more  than  $60 

billion  in  FIXED  INCOME  and  EQUITIES,  it's  a 
heritage  our  CLIENTS  continue  to  benefit  from  today. 

A    TIME-HONORED  TRADITION 
IN    MONEY  MANAGEMENT 


PUTNAM 

INVESTMENTS 


BOSTON-LONDON-TOKYO 


SCIENCE  &  TECHNOLOGY 


Roman  candles 
and  monopolies 


COMMENTARY  BY  MICHAEL  GIANTURCO 


Michael  Gianturco  is  president  of 
The  Princeton  Portfolios,  a  New  Jersey  asset 
management  firm  that  specializes  in 
science  and  technology  stocks. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  successful 
technology  investors:  traders  and 
holders.  Know  which  role  you  are 
playing  before  you  buy  a  tech  stock. 

Traders  grab  onto  the  overnight 
success  stories.  These  are  small,  sin- 
gle-product companies  with  a  bright 
idea  and  lucky  sense  of  timing.  Maybe 
the  product  is  a  program  or  a  chip, 
maybe  a  drug  or  medical  device.  The 
product  succeeds  splendidly,  the 
company  is  brought  public  and  the 
stock  takes  flight  on  dramatic  revenue 
growth. 

Then,  in  as  little  as  two  years,  com- 
petitors surge  into  the  field  with  com- 
parable products  at  sharply  reduced 
prices.  The  original  business  contracts 
and  the  stock  takes  a  dive.  Traders 
who  get  out  at  the  top  can  make 
money  on  a  Roman  candle  success 
trajectory  like  this. 

The  early  promise  of  Genentech's 
tissue  plasminogen  activator,  a  clot- 
dissolving  drug,  put  the  stock  into  a 
near  vertical  climb.  But  hopes  for 
remarkable  profits  to  follow  were 
dashed  by  reports  diat  competitors'" 
cheaper  drugs  produced  comparable 
results. 

Quarterback,  a  clever  and  cleverly 
named  cartridge  tape  backup  for 
computer  hard  disks,  flowered  and 
wilted.  The  idea  took  off — and  left  its 
inventors  behind.  The  same  thing 
happened  to  the  authors  of  VisiCalc, 


the  fust  spreadsheet.  All  of  these  com- 
panies have  either  folded  or  merged. 

The  technology  success  story  of  the 
moment  is  fax  modems.  These  de- 
vices let  computer  users  send  and 
receive  faxes  from  their  personal  com- 
puters. This  business  limped  along  for 
a  decade  and  then  suddenly  exploded. 
This  year,  3  million  stand-alone  fax 
modems  will  be  shipped.  Most  lap- 
tops will  be  sold  with  fax  modems 
built  in. 

Much  credit  for  igniting  this  latest 
technology  boomlet  must  go  to  Del- 
rina  Corp.  of  Toronto.  The  stock  was 
mentioned  in  this  column  (Mar.  2, 
1992)  as  a  speculation  at  $3.50  Cana- 
dian. It  was  recently  trading  near  $8. 1 
suggest  you  sell  at  least  half  of  the 
position. 

Delrina's  original  faxing  program, 
Winfax,  made  it  easy  for  computer 
users  to  send  and  receive  faxes.  Unfor- 
tunately for  Delrina,  Winfax  has  by 
now  attracted  at  least  13  rivals,  and 
more  will  follow  before  this  business 
shakes  out. 

Delrina  is  an  established  company 
with  a  range  of  other  products.  But  it 
is  Winfax,  with  70%  of  the  market  for 
fax  modem  software  that  runs  under 
Windows,  that  is  powering  Delrina's 
stock.  What  will  Delrina  do  for  an 
encore?  If  it  can  come  up  with  another 
hit,  it  may  be  one  of  those  rare  tech- 
nology companies  that  graduate  from 
short-term  success  to  long-term 
growth  and  prosperity. 

But  note  that  long-term  success  in 
technology  is  rarely  built  on  a  succes- 
sion of  hits.  Instead,  long-term  suc- 
cess usually  favors  companies,  like 
Microsoft,  Cisco  Systems  and  Intel, 
diat  at  some  point  in  their  lives  have 
locked  up  a  limited  monopoly.  [BM 
was  a  splendid  near-monopolv,  and 
had  the  longest-running  success  story 
in  electronic  memory.  Once  the  mo- 
nopoly was  breached,  what  follow  ed 
was  inevitable.  Nothing  could  have 
restored  it. 

Even  without  patents,  a  few  tech- 


nology companies  are  able  to  buii 
technological  moat  around  their  b 
ness.  They  accomplish  this  by  d( 
something  so  incredibly  difficult, 
tellectually,  that  would-be  comp 
tors  are  slow  to  catch  up.  Cisco  ! 
terns  is  an  example.  Its  programm 
created  a  complex  body  ofpropriei 
systems  that  enable  Cisco  to  link  c 
cru  ise  incompatible  computers,  h/ 
biotech  firms  and  one  or  two  bank 
softw  are  companies  (  Hogan  Syste 
Systcmatics)  have  also  develo| 
complex  proprietary  technolos, 
and  services,  and  thus  enjoy  subst 
tial  protection  from  competitive  pi 
sure.  If  you  are  aiming  for  a  buy-aj 
hold  investment,  make  sure  you  ow 
technology  monopoly. 

Is  there  a  middle  ground  betwe 
the  rocket  and  the  monopoly?  A  n 
row  one.  Some  companies  ere 
technologies  that  enable  their  c 
tomers  to  break  free  from  some  otl 
company's  monopoly.  This  is  In 
Apple  and  Compaq  made  their  f5 
tunes.  They  destroyed  IBM's  monop 
ly.  Compaq  was,  for  a  time,  the  raj 
est-growing  publicly  held  company 
U.S.  history.  Such  stocks  must  be  he 
and  watched  closely  for  several  yea 
until  they  either  create  monopoliesi 
their  own  or  exhaust  the  supply 
restless  customers  previously  he 
captive  by  the  monopolies  they  <~ 
attacking. 

For  a  current  example,  let's  consil 
er  the  possibility  that  Microsoft's  ntj 
monopoly  in  desktop  computer  opt 
ating  systems  could  be  broken. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  Novell  ai 
Sun  Microsystems  have  separately  a 
nounced  software  intended  to  mal 
applications  developed  for  Window 
run  under  the  distinctly  different  o 
crating  systems  of  Novell  and  Su 
Tw  ice  in  this  same  period,  senior  N. 
crosoft  technical  people  have  had 
speak  up — rather  sternly — to  dei 
that  this  is  possible. 

It  probably  is  possible.  It  is  ev 
possible  that  Microsoft's  hold  on  o 
crating  systems  will  break — precise 
as  the  1980s'  monopolies  in  wo 
processing,  spreadsheets  and  dat 
bases  have  broken.  That's  one  real 
I'm  nibbling  on  Novell;  I  disagr 
w  ith  the  view  in  a  recent  Computer; 
Communications  article  (Forbi 
Mar.  1)  that  Novell  is  going  to  I 
overpowered  by  Microsoft.  I 
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At  Ford  Motor  Company, 
responsibility  for  the  envi- 
ronment  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  building  quality 
cars  and  trucks.  That's 
why  we  re  already  build- 
ing vehicles  that  meet 
California's  strict  emis- 
sion standards  for  the  late 
90  s*  It's  also  why  we're 
the  first  U.S.  manufac- 
turer to  build  a  car  with 
CFC-free  air  condition- 
ing and  why  we'll  soon 
have  a  fleet  of  electric 
vehicles  on  the  road.  At 
Ford  Motor  Company,  we 
take  our  responsibilities 
seriously. 


Ford  •  Lincoln  •  Mercury  •  Ford  Trucks 


UALITY  IS  J0B1.  IT'S  WORKING. 


I  Buckle  up-Together  we  can  save  lives 
'  1993  TLEV 1  9L  Ford  Escort  and  Mercury  Tracer    Available  In  California. 


Always  insist  on  genuine  Ford  Motor  Company  collision  repair  parts 


rcnounHL  HrrHino 


DATED  BY  WILLIAM  6.  FLANAGAN 


Lots  of  people  fall  in  love  with  Oaxaca. 
Here's  howl  was  smitten. 

A  magic  valley 


By  James  W.  Michaels 

Juan  Arturo  Lopez  Ramos,  author 
and  scholar,  glows  when  lie  talks 
about  his  native  state,  and  his  affec- 
tion is  contagious.  "Oaxaca,"  he  says, 
a  smile  spreading  across  his  Mixtec 
Indian  features,  "is  the  soul  of  Mexi- 
co." A  lot  of  people,  Mexicans  and 
foreigners  alike,  come  away  from  this 
lovely  valley  equally  smitten.  Proba- 
bly no  other  place  in  this  historic 
country  so  harmoniously  blends  the 
civilizations  of  pre-Columbian,  colo- 
nial and  modern  Mexico. 

It's  no  accident  that  Oaxaca  bred 
Rufino  Tamayo.  He  was  the  father  of 
modern  Mexican  art,  the  painter  who 
broke  with  the  politically  conscious 
socialist  work  of  Rivera  and  Orozco 
and  Siqueiros  and  drew  his  inspiration 
from  the  pre-Columbian  culture  of 
his  Indian  ancestors,  whose  images 
and  traditions  abound  in  Oaxaca. 

The  city  of  Oaxaca  and  the  sur- 
rounding towns  and  villages  still  at- 
tract artists  from  all  over  the  world.  It 
must  be  the  colors,  intense  in  the  clear 
mountain  air  (unfortunately  starting 
to  be  polluted).  The  oranges  and  reds 
of  the  traditional  women's  costumes 
reflect  the  jacaranda  and  bougainvil- 
lea.  The  sky  is  almost  always  bright 
blue,  the  clouds  pure  white.  (I  warned 
you  I  fell  in  love  with  the  place.) 

This  is  Indian  Mexico — not  mesti- 
zo Mexico — and  proud  of  it.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  are  descendants  of 
two  civilizations  that  flourished  here 
before  either  the  Spaniards  or  the 
Aztecs  arrived,  the  Mixtec  and  the 
Zapotec.  You  see  the  same  racial  types 
everywhere  in  the  streets  as  on  the 
carvings  at  the  nearby  ruins  of  Monte 
Alban  and  Mitla,  just  outside  the  city. 
Our  guide,  fluent  in  English  and 
knowledgeable  about  his  culture,  was 
a  Zapotec  w  ith  a  classic  Zapotec  face. 

For  a  crash  course  in  modern  Mexi- 
can art,  visit  the  unpretentious  Muse- 
um of  Contemporary  Art,  which  con- 
tains some  early  works  by  Tamayo  and 
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other  local  artists.  Tamayo's  precious 
collection  of  pre-Columbian  art — 
from  w  hich  he  drew  his  themes  and 
dreams — is  housed  nearby  in  its  own 
striking  building. 

Situated  at  5,436  feet,  250  miles 
southwest  of  Mexico  City,  the  entire 
valley  of  Oaxaca  was  the  King  of 
Spain's  gift  to  Hernando  Cortes — 
hence  Marquis  of  the  Valley.  Spanish 
arms  never  penetrated  far  into  the 
mountains,  but  the  Cross  did;  moun- 
tain village  churches  display  wooden 
images  made  long  ago  by  Indian  car- 
penters who  worked  from  draw  ings  of 
Spanish  originals  and  often  added  an 
Indian  touch. 

The  center  of  Oaxaca  is  happily 
preserved:  low  pink-beige  buildings 
with  ornate  ironwork,  massive  iron- 
clad Spanish  doors,  splashing  foun- 
tains. A  bit  self-conscious,  but  au- 
thentic, not  Disneyland. 

If  you  have  read  this  far,  you  will 
have  gathered  that  Oaxaca  is  not  for 
beaches.  It  is  for  strolling,  for  sitting 
in  the  central  square  and  watching  the 
tourists,  the  hippies  and  the  local 
people  mingle  without  mixing. 

Hire  a  car  and  driver — I  don't  rec- 
ommend self-driving — and  follow  the 
switchbacks  through  pine  forests  to 
Calpulalpan,  in  whose  church  the 
great  liberator  Benito  Juarez  was  bap- 
tized. Stand  in  the  little  village  square 
and  try  to  tune  out  the  TV  dishes  and 
the  cassette  players.  You  will  feel  you 
are  in  the  19th  century,  and  the  views 
of  the  valley  are  spectacular.  Partway 
down,  break  the  dusty  drive  with  a 
stop  for  enchiladas  and  green  corn 
soup  on  restaurant  Del  Monte's 
glassed  veranda  looking  across  the 
mountains. 

Oaxaca  is  noted  for  its  weekly  fairs. 
At  Zaachila,  Indian  women  with  ba- 
bies strapped  on  their  backs  carry 
headloads  of  kindling  wood  to  sell.  Is 
their  clientele  too  poor  to  afford  kero- 
sene stoves?  No,  but  the  older  people 
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Multicultural  scenes 
Clockwise,  from  left: 
Santo  Domingo  church; 
pre-Spanish  Monte  Alban; 
colonial  town  street; 
Indian  market. 


believe  that  food  tastes  better  cooked 
over  a  wood  fire. 

Zaachila  also  has  a  weekly  livestock 
market  that  is  a  throwback  to  the  16th 
century.  For  $700  you  can  buy  a 
handsome  pair  of  draft  oxen  already 
yoked  or  a  kid  or  porker  to  take  home 
for  a  feast.  The  buyers  and  sellers 
don't  speak  Spanish  at  home,  but  they 
need  it  for  bargaining  here;  the  Mix- 
tec  and  Zapotec  languages  are  mutu- 
ally unintelligible  and  there  are  92 
dialects  to  contend  with. 

Try  to  book  a  room  at  the  Stouffer 
Oaxaca  Presidente  hotel  right  in  the 
center  of  town.  The  Presidente  is  full 
of  tourists,  but  the  ambience  over- 
whelms them.  It  was  converted  with 
minimum  outrage  to  the  original 
structure  from  an  ancient  convent, 
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whose  thick  walls  enclose 
lovely  courtyards.  The 
rooms  aren't  large — this 
was  a  convent  not  a  pal- 
ace— but  a  pleasant  double 
costs  only  about  $130  a 
night.  Eaten  under  the  ar- 
cades, a  breakfast  of  fresh 
fruit  and  eggs  ranchero 
there  is  an  experience.  If  the 
Presidents  is  booked,  try 
the  Victoria,  a  modern  re- 
sort hotel  just  outside  of 
town  situated  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill  with  sweeping 
views. 

Oaxacan  food?  It  helps  if 
you  like  chilies  and  mole 
sauce.  An  old  Oaxacan  say- 
ing has  it:  "If  what  you  are 
eating  doesn't  have  chilies, 
it's  not  food."  Oaxaca  is  no 
gourmet's  paradise,  but 
there  are  fun  places  to  eat. 
La  Capilla,  10  miles  from 
the  zocalo  (or  square), 
serves  Oaxacan  food  and 
grilled  chorizo  sausages  un- 
der the  trees  on  rough- 
hewn  walnut  tables.  In  the 
center  of  town  El  Sol  y  la 
Luna  is  good  for  pizza,  pas- 
ta, salad  and  sangria  with 
taped  classical  music  and  a  ■■■ 
fat  tree  growing  right 
through  the  room.  The  food  checks 
won't  break  you.  A  huge  lunch  for  five 
at  La  Capilla  with  Mexican  beer  set 
me  back  $30. 

Even  the  reluctant  shopper  won't 
be  able  to  resist  the  inexpensive  hand- 
loomed  Mexican  carpets  and  serapes. 
Most  are  copies  of  Navajo  or  Hopi 
designs,  but  if  you  search  you'll  find 


"Acrobats,"  by  Rufino  Tamayo,  a  native  of  Oaxaca 
Inspired  by  pre-Columbian  images  of  his  Indian  ancestors. 


designs  echoing  the  carv  ings  and  arti- 
facts at  Monte  Alban  or  Mitla. 

In  Teotitlan  del  Valle,  center  of  the 
textile  trade,  you  can  bargain  right  in 
the  weavers'  homes.  Happily  we  dis- 
covered a  cooperative  of  women 
weavers  at  37  Avenue  Hidalgo  whose 
motto  was  "Zapotecan  women,  your 
roots  and  vour  race  give  value  to  our 


Handmade  serapes,  carpets  and  blankets  on  sale  on  market  day 
Start  haggling  at  half  the  asking  price. 


lives."  Despite  the  milita 
slogan,  the  bargaining  \y 
good-natured.  Your  fn 
offer  should  be  50%  oft! 
asking  price;  after  th« 
you're  on  your  own. 

If  you  are  interested 
owning  modern  Mexic 
paintings,  Oaxaca  is  loads 
with  galleries.  We  especial 
liked    Galleria  Quetza 
run  by  the  charming  Gr; 
ciela  Cervantes,  who  repn 
sents,  among  others,  tl 
distinguished  Oaxaca 
painter  Erancisco  Toledo. 

But  don't  wait  too  loo 
to  visit  this  magic  vallcj 
Even  in  the  remoter  village 
the  universal  commerce 
civilization  intrudes.  Oldd 
women  and  some  femal 
children  still  wear  the  lond 
broad,  colorful  skirts  q 
their  ancestors,  braid  thej 
hair  in  double  pleats,  tas 
seled  and  reaching  to  thj 
waist.  But  many  of  th 
younger  women  strid) 
about  in  tight  blue  jean) 
and  T  shirts  proclaimin] 
Los  Angeles  or  the  Univetl 
sity  of  Texas. 

Walking  in  the  market  a 
Ocodan  de  Morelos  \vi 
were  eyed  by  three  cocky- lookinj 
teenage  males  leaning  against  a  wall 
Coming  from  New  York,  I  tensed 
One  suddenly  spoke — in  American 
"Hello  there,  mister.  You  like  Mexi 
co?"  His  T  shirt  announced  U.S 
Department  of  the  Army,  but  in  fac 
he  was  just  a  few  weeks  back  fron 
Newark,  where  he  had  worked  as  : 
short-order  cook  in  a  diner.  (Th 
American  T  shirt  is  a  badge  to  tell  thi 
stay-at-home  yokels  you  are  a  sophis 
ticate  who  has  lived  in  the  North.)  Hi 
and  other  young  men  go  to  the  U.^ 
on  tourist  visas  and  work  and  scrim] 
until  they've  saved  enough  for  a  TV  se 
and  a  few  months  of  loafing  bad 
home.  When  they  get  older  they  sta; 
longer,  until  they've  saved  enough  fo 
a  house  in  dieir  hometown.  Do  thi 
AFL-cio  and  our  protectionist  pol 
really  think  they  can  keep  these  tw< 
economies  from  integrating? 

But  before  they  integrate  com 
pletely,  go  to  Oaxaca.  It  won't  be  thi 
same  a  half- generation  from  now.  ■ 
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5  born  in  the  Garden  District,  just  a 
:ks  from  Commander's  Palace.  And 
i  in  New  Orleans  all  my  life.  This  is 
Jthough  I  regret  that  I  could  not  tell 
first  thing  about  life  out  there  on  the 
'd  be  pleased  to  tell  you  anything 
t  to  know  about  the  French  Quarter 


service.  It  was  total  insanity,  but  it's  been  a 
lot  of  fun  learning  along  the  way. 

In  this  business  one  of  the  ways  you  learn 
is  by  traveling  around  the  country  looking 
for  great  food.  "Chasing  restaurants,"  we 
call  it.  We're  always  trying  to  find  out  who's 
doing  what  and  where  they're  doing  it. 


f^S*     "I*1  New  Orleans, 
^   9 oo d  girls  go  to  finishing  sckoo 
I  went  to  Cafe  Lafitte!! 


I  am  well  acquainted  with  its  charms, 
s  sixteen  when  I  went  to  work  in  a 
int.  Not  long  afterwards  my  brother 
one  and  it  was  awful,  so  we  had  to 
good  because  we  took  Daddy's  retire- 
loney  and  put  it  into  the  business. 
Die  Brennan  family  was  pressed  into 


One  of  us  agrees  to  be  the  treasurer,  and 
we  tease  them  about  giving  the  American 
Express®  Card  a  workout.  It's  a  safe  feeling 
knowing  that  you  can  always  handle  it  with 
American  Express. 

Ella  Brennan,  Co-Owner 
Commander's  Palace,  New  Orleans 


Want  to  drive  something  as  unusual  as  it  is  expensive? 
Try  a  handmade  car  from  Germany. 

*We  want  you  to  be 
part  of  a  family" 


By  Richard  C.  Morais 

MOST  AMERICAN  fanciers  of  expensive 
German  cars  are  content  with  bmws, 
Mercedes  and  Porsches.  But  not  Al- 
fred Baldwin.  A  southern  California 
real  estate  developer,  Baldwin  roars 
around  Laguna  Beach  in  a  red  con- 
vertible Silver  Falcon,  a  $250,000 
sports  car  custom-made  in  the  Bavar- 
ian Alps.  There  are  3  Silver  Falcons  in 
the  U.S.,  15  in  the  entire  world. 

Germany  is  home  to  a  dozen  or  so 
tiny  makers  of  custom-made  cars. 
From  their  garages  issue  models  rang- 
ing from  $100,000  knockoffs  of  Brit- 
ish Morgans  to  12 -cylinder  bat- 
mobiles,  which  sell  for  $575,000. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  these  cars 


can't  easily  be  imported  into  the  U.S., 
because  most  fail  to  meet  stringent 
U.S.  safety  regulations.  But  there  are 
some  notable  exceptions. 

Al  Baldwin's  Silver  Falcon  was  pro- 
duced by  Friedrich  P.  Lorenz  in  Wol- 
fratshausen,  a  sleepy  mountain  village 
not  far  from  Munich.  Lorenz,  the 
former  builder  of  prototypes  at  Ford 
in  Germany,  makes  his  cars  with  rein- 
forced doors  and  specialized  bump- 
ers, so  they  can  meet  U.S.  safety 
standards.  His  cars  have  chassis  made 
of  the  hardest  steel;  the  bodies  are 
aluminum. 

The  Silver  Falcon  combines  ele- 
ments from  classic  sports  cars  of  the 


RIGHT: 

Thomas  Albiez 
and  his  electric 
Hotzenblitz 
A  fashionable 
second  car? 


RIGHT: 

Eberhard  Schulz 
and  the  Isdera 
Soon,  a 

$575,000  model. 


LEFT: 

Friedrich  Lorenz 
and  the  Silver  Falcon 
One  of  only  15 
in  the  world. 


1950s  with  the  latest  in  German  en 
neering.  Consider  the  instrumen 
tion:  Simple  steel  dials,  like  those  q 
1920s  ocean  liner,  grace  the  ash  daj 
board.  Heated  seats  are  made  w  ith  t 
kind  of  leather  found  in  ladies'  opi 
gloves.  Even  the  heat  control  is  like 
Art  Deco  objet  d'art. 

Under  the  hood  is  a  modern  5 
liter  Mercedes  engine  ( 279hp ),  w  hi 
comfortably  meets  all  U.S.  air  qua! 
standards.  Top  speed:  155mph. 

Lorenz  has  not  yet  found  a  satisf 
tory  U.S.  dealer  and  is  looking  for 
investor  to  buy  out  his  aging  partn 
So  you  have  to  order  his  cars  dir< 
from  Germany.  But  servicing  the  « 
in  the  U.S.  does  not  pose  a  maj 
problem.  Lorenz  offers  a  lifetir 
guarantee  on  his  parts  (produced 
established  firms)  and  will  airmi 
them  to  any  U.S.  garage.  The  engi 
and  transmission  are  made  bv  Ml 
cedes,  and  are  easily  serviced  at  a 
authorized  Mercedes  dealer. 

Lorenz  insists  that  serious  buy< 
fly  to  Bavaria,  not  only  to  becon 
intimate  with  the  car,  but  also  to  g 
measured  for  seat,  pedal  and  steerin 
wheel  placement.  Expect  a  wait  of 
least  six  months  before  your  car 
readv.  (Lorenz  u.Rankl  GmbH,  t< 
49-8171-10055.) 
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'  you  prefer  futuristic  flash,  then 
;  to  the  Isderas  of  Eberhard 
llz,  formerly  a  top  race  car  engi- 
■  at  Porsche.  He  has  sold  46  of  the 
hp  Isdera  Spyder  036i  and  the 
hp  Isdera  Imperator  108i,  which 
ires  gull-wing  doors.  (Spyder 
I  tag  $128,000;  Imperator, 
0,000.  Add  $20,000  for  custom- 

I  and  shipping  to  the  U.S.) 
rhulz's  cars — tubular  bodies  built 
low  to  the  ground — borrow  de- 
elements  from  the  distinctive 

ari  and  the  ill-fated  DeLorean. 

6-  and  8-cylinder  Mercedes  en- 
s  are  easily  serviced;  a  12-cylin- 
half-million-dollar  Isdera  will  be 
)duced  later  this  year.  Top  speeds 
tie  three  Isderas:  163,  185  and 
mph,  respectively. 
Nc  fit  the  car  to  you  like  a  good 
"  says  Riidiger  Albrecht,  who 

Isdera  North  America  Inc.  from 
i  Spring  Harbor,  N.Y.  (516-367- 
8).  "These  are  customized  cars, 
/e  don't  want  you  to  be  just  a 
:r,  but  part  of  a  family." 
weirdo  alternative  from  Germany 
e  Hotzenblitz,  a  spunky  electric 
hat  first  came  on  the  market  last 
.  Priced  at  $39,000,  the  four- 
iv  Hotzenblitz  looks  like  a  hip 
on  of  the  old  American  Motors 
r.  It  has  a  detachable  top  for 
l-air  driving,  reaches  a  maximum 
d  of  74mph,  and  can  run  125 
s  on  a  charge.  Recharging  takes 
it  three  hours,  from  any  conven- 
al  electric  outlet. 

otzenblitz  Mobile  GmbH  &  Co. 
tel.  49-7672-333)  has  sold  85 
so  far,  but  Hotzenblitz  partner 
mas  Albiez  claims  that  the  firm 
^ned  the  car  with  the  U.S.  market 
find  and  is  currently  in  negotia- 
s  with  two  potential  U.S.  dealers, 
hopes  to  have  a  U.S.  showroom 
nd  running  by  early  1994.  He  is 
trying  to  find  a  major  financial 
tier  to  help  him  tool  up  to  churn 
models  faster  and  cheaper.  Albiez 
sales  would  take  off  if  he  lowered 
:ar's  cost  to  $22,000.  "At  a  recent 
kend  car  show  I  could  have  picked 
•00  orders  with  the  lower  price,11 
lys. 

II  these  exotic  German  cars,  how- 
,  have  one  serious  drawback.  Ev- 
ime  you  park  your  car  the  curious 
converge  on  it  like  locusts.  "Be 
>ared,"  warns  Lorenz.  SB! 


Don't  go  into  arbitration  with  your 
stockbroker  without  good  representation; 
you  don't  stand  much  chance.  But  that  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  that  you  need  a  lawyer. 

Friends  of 
the  shafted 


By  Brigid  McMenamin 

Some  years  ago  Diane  Destiny,  an 
artist  living  in  California,  inherited 
$500,000.  Poor  thing.  She  turned  it 
all  over  to  a  stockbroker  and  went 
back  to  her  painting. 

A  few  years  later,  her  accountant 
discovered  that  Destiny  had  lost  over 
$300,000.  And  her  account  was  be- 
ing churned  at  high  speed;  the  broker 
had  rung  up  as  much  as  $89,000  in 
commissions. 

So  Destiny  took  her  accountant's 
advice  to  seek  out  a  pro  to  go  after  the 
broker. 

Most  client-broker  beefs  are  arbi- 
trated before  boards  set  up  by  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  or 
self-regulatory  organizations  like  the 
National  Association  of  Securities 
Dealers  and  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. These  panels  are  supposed  to 
make  it  easier  for  brokers  and  clients 
to  settle  their  beefs  without  having  to 
go  to  court. 

But  don't  go  to  arbitration  on  your 
own.  The  sad  truth  is  that  going  it 
alone  against  your  broker  is  sheer 
folly.  A  recent  study  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  shows  that  if  you 
hire  someone  to  go  to  bat  for  you  in 
securities  arbitration,  you're  more 
likely  to  collect  a  settlement,  or  walk 
away  with  a  heftier  award. 

The  rub:  Finding  a  good  securities 
lawyer  is  difficult,  and  expensive.  One 
way  to  get  recommendations:  When 
you  switch  your  account  to  a  new 
broker,  ask  for  names  of  good  securi- 
ties lawyers.  Or  contact  your  state  or 
county  bar  association  (see  box,  p. 
186).  But  the  associations  generally 
won't  vouch  for  the  experience  of  the 


lawyers  they  name.  One  of  the  excep- 
tions: the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York  (212-626-7373). 
For  a  $25  fee  it  will  refer  you  to  a  New 
York  lawyer  specializing  in  securities 
arbitration. 

Also  check  out  the  Martindale- 
Hubbell  Law  Directory.  The  1993  edi- 
tion lists  lawyers  by  specialty — includ- 
ing securities  arbitration  lawyers.  You 
can  find  it  in  the  library. 

Finding  a  suitable  lawyer  is  only 
half  the  battle.  Securities  litigators  live 
on  contingency  fees  of  up  to  40%,  and 
they  won't  take  your  case  unless  the 
potential  award  is  fairly  high.  Attor- 
ney Steven  Gard  of  Atlanta,  for  in- 
stance, seldom  takes  cases  under 
$50,000. 

Orlando  specialist  Robert  Dyer  says 
that  more  than  half  his  cases  are  over 
$100,000.  In  addition,  win  or  lose, 
Dyer  demands  roughly  $6,500  to 
$10,000  to  cover  expenses.  These 
include  the  cost  of  hiring  securities 
experts — usually  $100  to  $150  an 
hour — to  review  your  case  and  pre- 
pare for  the  hearing. 

In  recent  years  a  new  breed  of 
arbitration  specialists  has  sprung  up. 
They  are  not  attorneys,  but  they  know 
a  lot  of  securities  law  and  how  the 
arbitration  process  works.  And  not 
being  lawyers,  they  charge  less  than 
the  securities  lawyers  do. 

Back  to  Diane  Destiny,  the  painter. 
First,  she  went  looking  for  a  lawyer. 
But  even  one  of  the  more  reasonable 
ones  demanded  $5,000  up  front,  plus 
expenses,  plus  one-third  of  any  award 
she  received. 

Destiny  shopped  around.  Finally, 
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she  answered  an  ad  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times  for  Investors  Arbitration 
Services,  Inc.,  based  in  Woodland 
Hills,  Calif. 

IAS  asked  Destiny  for  less  than 
$4,000  up  front,  and  only  20%  of  any 
award.  And  ias  came  through.  Desti- 
ny wound  up  getting  back  a  total  of 
$180,000;  her  bill  for  IAS  came  to 
under  $40,000.  She  certainly  wasn't 
made  whole,  but  she  paid  less  than  she 
would  have  if  she'd  hired  a  securities 
lawyer. 

IAS  President  Michael  Paule  claims 
IAS  has  won  clients  awards  or  settle- 
ments— usually  about  60%  of  the 
loss — in  90%  of  the  150  cases  it  has 
handled  since  1989. 

Another  arbitration  service  was  re- 
cently set  up  by  IAS  alumnus  Marc 
Baldinger.  His  Securities  Arbitration 
Services,  Inc.,  based  in  Palm  City, 
Fla.,  initially  charges  5%  of  the 
amount  the  customer  is  trying  to 
recover,  and  takes  25%  to  30%  of 
anything  that  the  customer  wins — 
minus  the  5%  initial  charge.  Unlike 
IAS,  Baldinger  says,  his  outfit  always 
has  a  lawyer  to  represent  a  customer. 
Win  or  lose,  the  lawyer  gets  a  flat  fee 
from  SAS. 

Not  surprisingly,  securities  lawyers 
aren't  keen  on  these  new  competitors. 
"Nobody  with  half  a  brain  is  going  to 
hire  a  nonlawyer,"  scoffs  Austin  law- 
yer Stuart  Goldberg.  "First  the  cus- 
tomers get  screwed  by  an  unscrupu- 
lous broker.  Now  they're  going  to  get 


screwed  by  these  clowns."  The  Secu- 
rities Industry  Association  wants  the 
exchanges  to  ban  nonlawyer  repre- 
sentation from  arbitration  proceed- 
ings. The  SIA  fears  customers  may  be 
poorly  served  by  these  unregulated 
advisers. 

Doth  the  sia  protest  too  much? 
Perhaps  not.  But  there's  no  disputing 
the  successes  of  some  of  these  arbitra- 
tion specialists.  Ask  Gary  Gisser,  a 
pension  plan  trustee  based  in  New 
Jersey.  When  a  crooked  broker 
drained  his  portfolio  of  over 
$250,000,  Gisser  decided  to  go  after 
the  rascal.  He  searched  for  a  good 
lawyer — all  in  vain.  "Attorneys  are 
expensive,"  he  sighs.  "They'll  never 


give  you  a  yes  or  no. 

An  accountant  referred  Gisser 
Baldinger,  of  SAS.  "They  just  seemfl 
to  have  confidence,"  he  recalls 
1992,  just  six  weeks  after  filing  fj 
arbitration,  Gisser  collected  a  setti 
ment  in  excess  of  $250,000— 90% « 
his  claim.  His  fee  to  sas:  arourj 
$65,000 — steep,  but  probably  sever 
thousand  dollars  less  than  if  he 
hired  a  securities  lawyer 

Moral:  A  good  securities  litigator 
probably  your  best  bet  when  you  ha\l 
to  go  to  the  mat  with  your  broker.  Bil 
if  he  or  she  charges  too  much,  c 
won't  accept  your  case  because  it 
too  small,  contact  the  arbitratio 
services.  ■ 


Arming  for 
arbitration 


Here  are  some  places  to 
look  for  representation  if 
you're  considering  going 
into  arbitration  against 
your  stockbroker. 

Legal  referral  services 

Association  of  the  Bar 

of  the  City 

of  New  York 
42  W.  44th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10036 
212-626-7373 
($25  consultation  fee) 


Chicago  Bar  Association 
321  S.  Plymouth  Court 
Chicago,  IL  60604 
312-554-2001 
($20  referral  fee) 

Los  Angeles  County  Bar 

Association 
P.O.  Box  55020 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90055 
213-488-4914 
($25  referral  fee) 

The  Florida  Bar 
650  Apalachee  Parkway 
Tallahassee,  FL  32399 
904-561-5600 
($15  referral  fee.  Also 
available,  a  list  of  33  desig- 
nated securities  lawyers. 


Nationwide,  800-874- 
0005.  In  Florida,  800- 
342-8060.) 

Arbitration  services 

William  Levine 
Investors  Arbitration 

Services 
20700  Ventura  Blvd. 
Woodland  Hills, 

CA  91364 
800-678-8185 

Marc  H.  Baldinger 
Securities  Arbitration 

Services 
P.O.  Box  1577 
Palm  City,  FL  34990 
407-288-4122; 
800-528-6078. 


Jules  L.  Federman 
Investors  Rights 

Association 
225  E.  Carrillo  St. 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101 
800-645-7805 

Gail  F.  Aird 
Securities  Arbitration 

Network  Group,  Inc. 
Ill  E.  Boca  Raton  Rd., 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 
407-368-6388 

Richard  Sacks 
Investors  Recovery 

Service 
2  Commercial  Blvd. 
Novato,  CA  94949 
415-382-7898  ■ 
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3r  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  Patek  Philippe  has  been  known  as 
e  finest  watch  in  the  world.  The  reason  is  very  simple.  It  is  made 
fferently.  It  is  made  using  skills  and  techniques  that  others  have  lost 
•  forgotten.  It  is  made  with  attention  to  detail  very  few  people  would 
)tice.  It  is  made,  we  have  to  admit,  with  a  total  disregard  for  time.  If 

a  particular  Patek  Philippe 
movement  requires  four 
vears  of  continuous  work  to 
bring  to  absolute  perfection, 
we  will  take  four  years.  The 
result  will  be  a  watch  that 
is  unlike  any  other.  A  watch 
that  conveys  quality  from 
first  glance  and  first  touch. 
A  watch  with  a  distinction: 
generation  after  generation 
it  has  been  worn,  loved  and 
collected  by  those  who  are 
very  difficult  to  please; 
those  who  will  only  accept 
the  best.  For  the  day  that 
you  take  delivery  of  your 
Patek  Philippe,  you  will  have 
acquired  the  best.  A  watch  that 
tells  you  something  about 
yourself,  quietly  reflecting 
your  own  values.  A  watch 
that  was  made  to  be  treasured. 


PATEK  PHILIPPE 

GENEVE 


For  current  informative  brochures  please  write  to: 
Patek  Philippe,  1  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Suite  930  (F),  New  York,  NY  10020. 


iderstands  the  benefits  of  power  more  than  a  truck  company.  An  attitude  capably  put  into 
i  our  Safari  XT  -  a  midsize  van  endowed  with  the  most  powerful  standard  engine  in  its  class, 
rou  to  comfortably  tow  up  to  5,500  pounds,  the  best  in  its  class* 

itrengths  further  refined  with  the  technology  of  standard  4- wheel  anti-lock  braking  safety.  And 
ather  security  of  available  all-wheel  drive.  Why  not  call  1-800-GMC-TRUCK  (1-800-462-8782) 
dvantages  of  our  90  years  of  experience.  It  could  be  your  first  step  to  bigger  and  better  things. 

equipped  including  trailer,  passengers,  cargo  and  equipment 
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THE  STRENGTH  OF  EXPERIENCE 


PERSONAL  AFFAIRS 


Movie  stars  bid  the  prices  of  original 
Stickiey  furniture  pieces  to  absurd  highs. 
The  result  was  entirely  predictable. 

ihe  Stickiey 
crash 


By  Christie  Brown 


Reproduction  of  1902  sideboard  made  for  Gustav  Stickley's  home 

Sells  for  $10,000;  Barbra  Streisand  paid  a  record  $363,000  for  the  original. 


When  prices  for  antique  Stickiey  fur- 
niture began  rising  during  the  1980s, 
no  one  paid  closer  attention  to  the 
phenomenon  than  Peter  Wiles  and 
Aminy  and  Alfred  Audi.  Wiles,  now  a 
canal  boat  captain  on  the  Erie  Canal, 
is  the  grandson  of  Gustav  Stickiey, 
and  had  inherited  a  barnload  of  the 
so-called  Mission  Oak  furniture, 
which  his  grandfather  made  at  a  plant 
in  Eastwood,  N.Y.  Aminy  and  Alfred 
Audi  are  today  the  ow  ners  of  L.  &: 
J.G.  Stickiey,  Inc.,  now  at  Manlius, 
N.Y.  They  also  own  the  original  Gus- 
tav Stickiey  designs  and  name. 

Stickiey  was  famous  for  his  Ameri- 
can Arts  and  Crafts  style  of  furniture, 
produced  from  1900  to  1916.  The 
Style,  popularized  by  other  American 
furniture  makers  as  well,  was  prized 
for  its  simple  clean  lines  and  heavy  oak 
construction.  As  the  style  caught  on, 
copies  of  designs  of  Stickiey  and  oth- 
ers soon  appeared,  too. 

But  the  sturdy  pieces  quickly  went 


out  of  fashion,  if  not  circulation. 
"The  only  reason  a  lot  of  it  even 
survived  is  because  it  w  as  too  difficult 
to  destroy,"  says  Wiles. 

By  the  early  1970s,  Stickiey  pieces 
sold  alongside  period  knockoffs  for 
under  SI 00  each  in  used-furniture 
shops.  But  by  the  late  1980s  prices 
had  climbed  into  the  stratosphere. 

Wiles  decided  to  cash  in.  "It 
seemed  to  me  prices  were  about  to 
peak  in  1988,"  he  recalls.  He  was 
right  on  the  money.  At  a  celebrity- 
packed  auction  Christie's  hammered 
dow  n  Wiles1 2 1  couches,  chairs,  clocks 
and  sideboards  for  S858,000,  triple 
the  auction  house's  estimate.  Barbra 
Streisand  paid  a  record  $363,000  for  a 
rare  Stickiey  sideboard. 

In  the  audience  that  night  were 
Alfred  and  Aminy  Audi,  owners  of  the 
Stickiey  plant.  "We  sat  there,  giggling 
quietly,"  recalls  Aminy. 

The  next  day  the  Audis  set  about 
making  reproductions  of  32  items 


Original  Stickiey  shopmark 


Stickiey  marks  used  now 
Found  on  reproductions. 
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only  reason  prices  fell.  It  turned  out 
that  Stickley  celebrity  collectors — like 
Jack  Nicholson,  Richard  Gere,  Steven 
Spielberg,  as  well  as  Streisand — were 
practically  making  their  own  market 
in  the  furniture.  There  were  only  a 
handful  of  big  buyers,  and  several  of 
them  stopped  collecting  when  prices 
got  so  high. 

The  best  Stickley  designs  inevitably 
got  hit  the  hardest.  For  example,  since 
1988,  a  plain  circular  dining  table  has 
dropped  from  $40,000  to  $7,000;  a 
Morris  chair  that  sold  for  $18,000  is 
down  to  $8,000;  the  simplest  oak 
plank  couch  dropped  from  $28,000 
to  $7,000.  An  elaborate  couch  sur- 
rounded with  vertical  spindles  has 
fallen  from  $80,000  to  $20,000. 

Yet  as  prices  of  the  antiques  have 
dropped,  reproductions  have 
boomed.  L.  &  J.G.  Stickley's  Mission 
Oak  line  now  accounts  for  48%  of  its 
sales,  which  totaled  about  $37  million 
last  year. 

The  price  gap  between  originals 
and  reproductions  is  closing.  Take  the 
reproduction  of  a  1910  Stickley  tall 
case  clock  which  retails  for  $4,600. 
An  original  sold  at  auction  for  over 
$71,000  a  few  years  ago  has  since 
dropped  as  low  as  $  1 8 ,000  at  auction. 
That's  a  bargain  for  the  antique,  but 
still  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  copy. 

Gustav  Stickley  would  certainly 


I  Antique  Stickley 
5  couches  have  slid 
from  $28,000 
to  $7,000  since 
1988  auction 
Repros  cost 
$4,000. 


from  the  original  Mission  Oak  line — 
not  just  look-alikes  but  quality  repro- 
ductions, using  the  same  materials 
and  handcrafting. 

As  the  reproductions  began  to 
come  onto  the  market,  the  prices  of 
the  originals  softened.  "Prices  fell  in 
every  sale  after  1988,"  says  Nancy 
McClelland,  head  of  19th-  and  20th- 
century  decorative  arts  at  Christie's. 

The   reproductions  weren't  the 
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Handcrafting  a  modern  repro 

The  novice  can't  tell  the  difference. 


have  been  tickled  by  all  this.  The 
eldest  of  five  brothers,  Gustav  ( 1858- 
1942)  himself  started  out  making 
knockoffs — of  fashionable  Victorian 
furniture.  But  he  was  intrigued  by  the 
British  Arts  and  Crafts  movement, 
which  preached  a  return  to  handcraft- 
ed styles  and  a  simpler  lifestyle.  After 
visiting  England,  he  set  up  his  own 
company,  called  Craftsman  Shops,  in 
1898,  and  set  about  creating  his  own 
very  distinctive  designs. 

Stickler  pioneered  and  popularized 


the  Arts  and  Crafts  style  in  America, 
and  expanded  his  designs  to  sell  a 
w  hole  lifestyle.  In  a  monthly  maga- 
zine he  published,  he  showed  entire 
house  plans  as  well  as  all  the  hardware 
and  furnishings  needed  to  complete 
them.  Readers  sent  away  for  the  archi- 
tectural drawings  and  all  the  fittings 
and  took  them  to  their  local  builders. 
The  idea  proved  immensely  popular. 
Craftsman  homes  sprang  up  around 
the  country;  notable  for  their  rustic 
look,  some  featured  heavy  shingles, 


Gustav  Stickley's  house  in  Parsippany,  N.J. 

Similar  Craftsman  homes  were  built  all  over  the  country. 


stone  or  stucco  walls,  overhang 
roofs,  exposed  eaves  and  beamed  i 
ings.  Two  books  compiling  all 
Craftsman  homes  were  printed,  al 
with  articles  espousing  the  Craftsi 
lifestyle.  The  books  are  rcprintec 
Dover  Publications,  price  $8.95. 

A  terrific  promoter,  Stickley 
however,  a  poor  businessman 
w  ent  bankrupt  in  1916.  The  comp 
was  rescued  by  his  brothers  Lee 
John  George  (L.  &  J.G.),  but  C 
tav's  designs  quickly  disappearec 
Americans  moved  on  to  Colo 
furniture. 

After  the  price  correction  of  the 
few  years,  are  Stickley  originals  no 
buy?  They  might  well  be.  Althoi 
languishing  in  the  doldrums,  the  m 
ket  has  stabilized  in  the  last  year.  A 
the  reproductions  are  keeping 
style  popular.  "Ultimately  they 
good  for  the  antique  market  becaii 
more  people  see  the  designs,"  si 
Beth  Gathers,  an  antiques  dealer 
New  York  City. 

How  can  you  tell  Gustav's  origin 
from  period  copies  and  current  repu 
ductions?  The  easiest  way  to  ident 
copies  is  the  difference  in  quality 
the  finish.  Gustav  used  the  best  o 
and  the  finest  construction.  His  coj 
ers  did  not. 

As  to  the  repros,  many  of  Gustai 
original  pieces  are  labeled  or  brand* 
with  his  name  and  shopmark,  whii 
depicts  a  small  joiner's  compass  ins 
with  the  words  "Als  ik  kan"  (Flemij 
for  "To  the  best  of  my  ability" ) .  Repr« 
and  copies  do  not  carry  such  mark 
although  official  Stickley  repros  hai 
other  identifying  labels  (see photos). 

But  don't  bet  on  the  reprodu 
tions1  ever  becoming  valued  like  co 
lectibles.  "At  best  they'll  become  ai 
tique  reproductions,"  says  Chicag 
dealer  Michael  Fitzsimmons. 

And  no  one  expects  the  interest  i 
Stickley  repros  to  last  indefinite! 
Says  Gustav's  grandson,  Peter  Wile 
"I've  talked  to  [Alfred]  Audi  about 
and  he  agrees.  Stickley's  going  to  ha) 
almost  the  same  spiral  that  it  had  wil 
Gus.  It's  going  to  have  a  10-,  12 -ye; 
span  and  then  begin  to  die  out." 

To  see  a  Craftsman  home  with  tl 
original  furniture,  visit  Craftsma 
Farms,  Gustav  Stickley's  home  in  Pa 
sippany,  N.J.  Now  a  museum,  it  is  or 
hour  west  of  Manhattan  and  ope 
three  davs  a  week.  ■ 
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The  Small  Batch  bourbon  Story. 

-I  I S  K  E  Y  AS  IT  USED  TO  BE.  WHISKEY  AS  IT  WAS  MEANT  TO  BE. 


ie  roots  of  small  batch  bourbon  go  back  through  several  generations.  To  a  time  when  each  family  had  its  own  recipe  that  was 
ins  takingly  distilled  in  small  batches.  t*>  Today,  small  batch  bourbons  stand  above  other  bourbons  because  they  're  still  made  the 
me  way  —  in  small  batches  using  time-honored  recipes  that  ensure  distinct  flavor  and  character.  The  Kentucky  Bourbon  Circle 
?ks  out  exemplary  bourbons  —  those  with  one-of-a-kind  flavor,  body  and  smoothness.  To  help  acquaint  you  with  a  few  of  the  finest, 
i  provide  this  guide.  But  please  keep  in  mind  that  with  bourbon  this  exceptional,  what  matters  most  is  your  personal  taste. 


Booker  Noe,  grandson  of  Jim  Beam, 
makes  the  absolute  best  bourbon  you'll 
ever  find.  It  is  called  simply  Booker's 
Bourbon,  and  until  recently,  was  reserved 
for  his  private  stock. 

Booker  ages  his  bourbon  six  to  eight 
years.  Only  when  the  bourbon  meets  his 
personal  taste  test  is  it  bottled  by  hand, 
straight  from  the  barrel,  uncut  and 
unfiltered,  at  its  natural  proof  of  121 
to  127.  You'll  find  the  bourbon's 
precise  age  and  proof  hand-stamped 
on  the  bottle. 

We  suggest  you  en 
joy  Booker's  straight 
or  as  Booker  does, 
"over  ice  or  with  a 
splash  of  branch  water 


Master  Distiller 
Booker  Noe, 
^  grandson  of 
the  venerable 
Jim  Beam. 


Knob  Creek  is  a  rare  bourbon  named 
after  a  tiny  stream  flowing  deep  in 
the  Kentucky  hills.  It  offers  a  full 
flavor  mellowed  by  nine  years  of 
aging  in  specially  charred  barrels. 

During  those  nine  years,  the 
bourbon  "marries" 
with  the  caramelized 
oak  sugars  beneath 
the  barrel's  charred 
inner  surface,  bless- 
ing it  with  a  rich, 
amber  color, 
a  perfect  balance 
to  the  robust  flavor  of  the  grain. 

Easing  the  cork  from  a  bottle  of  Knob  Creek 
leads  you  to  deep,  rich  flavor  followed  by  a  deli- 
ciously  warm  afterglow-a  sign  of  exquisite  bourbon. 


At  the  cooperage, 
white  oak  barrels 
are  slowly  seared 
then  flash-fired 
for  deeper,  more 
enriching  aging. 


hen  Basil  Hayden  began  distilling 
bon  in  1796,  he  probably  did  not 
'  that  he  was  founding  a  two-century 
y.  But  his  recipe  calling  for  more 
grains  (rye  and  barley)  delivers  a 
:,  light  flavor  that  many  of  today's 
bon  drinkers  favor  as  the  mark 
"ine  whiskey. 

ght  years  of  aging  mellows 

this  fine  bourbon  before 
it  is  hand-bottled  at  a 
kindly  80  proof.  If  you 
are  new  to  small  batch 
bourbon  or  simply  enjoy 
a  light-bodied  whiskey, 
Basil  Hayden's  delivers 
finsfrye  just  what  you're 

'eyjfor     ...  c 

flavor,    looking  for. 


yt  V-  N  T  O  C  K  V 

BOURBON 


Baker  Beam  believes  that  bourbon 
secrets  are  better  sealed  into  bottles  than 
spilled  into  print.  So  we  could  only  pry 
out  of  him  one  family  secret  that  goes 
into  Baker's  famous  bourbon.  And  that's 
the  strain  of  jug  yeast  developed  long 
ago  and  carefully  maintained 
all  these  years. 

Baker's  particular 
strain  of  yeast  helps 
produce  a  full,  balanced 
..  flavor  that  softens  and 

l  he  generations-old 

strain  of  jug  yeast    matures  through  Seven 
that  Baker  keeps  ° 

yearsofaging.  To  dis- 
cover more  of  Baker's  bourbon  secrets, 
let  just  a  touch  sit  on  your  tongue, 
savor  it  with  water  or  enjoy  it 
however  you  take  your  bourbon. 


i 
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Join  the  Kentucky  Bourbon  Circle  and  receive  our  newsletter  covering  events,  reviews  and  the  history  of  ultra-premium  bourbons. 
Just  send  your  name  and  address  to:  Kentucky  Bourbon  Circle,  P.O.  Box  One,  Clermont,  KY  40110-0001.  Open  to  people  age  21  or  older. 
MAKE  RESPONSIBILITY  PART  OE  YOUR  ENJOYMENT.  Small  Batch  Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon  Whiskey's  ©1991  Kentucky  Springs  Distilling  Co.,  Clermont,  KY. 


Dorityou  wish 

we  could  just  do  this  to  CFCs 
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In  a  way  we  can— 
if  we  cool  our  buildings  with 
natural  gas. 

Natural  gas  absorption 
cooling  equipment  cools  with 
water,  rather  than  with  CFCs, 
which  deplete  the  ozone 
layer. 

It  also  has  fewer  moving 
parts  than  conventional  cool- 
ing systems,  which  means 
maintenance  costs  are  lower. 

And,  because  it  costs 
much  less  to  operate,  it  cuts 
the  energy  costs  of  cooling— 
by  up  to  50%. 

There's  another  big  benefit, 
too.  It  saves  electricity  during 
the  heat  of  the  summer,  when 
demand  is  at  its  highest. 

As  a  result,  we  can  help 
our  cities  avoid  brownouts. 
And  help  reduce  the  need  for 
power  plants.  Best  of  all,  we 
can  help  America  balance  the 
use  of  its  energy  resources. 

No  doubt  about  it,  natural 
gas  is  a  high-tech,  low-cost 
way  to  keep  cool  without 
CFCs. 

It's  a  cool  way  to  help  save 
our  ozone  layer,  too. 


Clean,  economical  natural  gas.  Think  what  well  save. 


FACES  BEHIND  THE  FIGURES 

EDITED  BY  JOHN  R.  HAYES   


The  oversight 

was  understandable 

"They  got  a  real  deal."  So  says  99- 
year-old  Rose  Blumkin.  Mrs.  B,  as  she 
is  called,  is  referring  to  Warren  Buf- 
fett,  the  billionaire  chairman  of  Berk- 
shire Hathaway,  her  son  Louie  and  his 
two  sons.  Together,  they  own  and 
manage  Omaha's  Nebraska  Furniture 
Mart,  a  home  furnishings  store  with 
sales  of  $186  million.  A  Russian  im- 
migrant, Mrs.  B  opened  the  Mart  in 
1937  with  $500.  In  1983  she  sold 
80%  to  Buffett  for  $55  million. 

But  that's  not  the  deal  she's  talking 
about.  After  the  sale,  Mrs.  B  stayed  on 
to  run  the  Mart's  carpet  operation. 
But  after  an  angry  blowup  with  her 
grandsons  in  1989,  she  quit.  "I  got 
mad,"  she  shrugs.  "I  expect  maybe 
too  much."  A  few  months  later  she 
opened  a  new  business,  Mrs.  B's 
Warehouse,  selling  carpet  and  furni- 
ture in  a  building  she  owned  across 
the  street  from  the  Mart.  "They  never 
expect  I  will  quit  and  go  in  competi- 
tion," she  says. 

In  December  Buffett's  company 
bought  out  Mrs.  B  for  the  second 
time.  For  $5  million  he  got  the  build- 
ing and  the  use  of  her  name.  This  time 
he  also  asked  Mrs.  B  for  a  lifetime 
noncompete  agreement,  rectifying  an 
oversight  he  says  he  made  ten  years 
ago.  "I  was  young  and  inexperi- 
enced," Buffett,  62,  concedes. 

So  why  did  Mrs.  B  sell?  "I  got  a 
one-in-a-million  son,"  she  explains. 
"It  bothers  him  why  I  got  mad  and 
opened  up  the  business.  He  always 


Rose  Blumkin, 
founder  of 
the  Nebraska 
Furniture  Mart 
Warren  Buffett 
had  to  pay  twice. 


Honeywell 
executive  and 
former  Globetrotb 
Mannie  Jackson 
"I  keep  asking 
people,  can  you 
believe  that  I 
own  this  team? 


comes  and  says,  'Mama,  you  work  too 
hard.  I  don't  want  you  to  work.  I'll 
pay  anything  you  want,  sell  me  the 
building.' 

"So  I  did.  Five  million  dollars.  And 
thev  paid  cash.  No  credit.  I  love  my 
kids." 


Best  in  the  world? 

After  graduating  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  30  years  ago,  Mannie 
Jackson  decided  to  have  some  fun.  So 
Jackson,  who  had  captained  the 
Fighting  Illini  hoopsters,  signed  on  as 
a  guard  with  the  Harlem  Globetrot- 
ters. He  toured  the  world,  playing 
exhibition  basketball  with  legendary 
teammates  Meadowlark  Lemon  and 
Curly  Neal.  A  few  years  later  he  settled 
down  and  took  a  job  at  Honeywell, 


where  he  has  risen  to  senior 
president  in  the  home  and  buildin 
control  division.  Now  he's  about! 
have  some  fun  again.  Or  so  he  hop- 
Last  month  Jackson,  52,  signed] 
contract  to  buy  the  Globetrotters.  1 
won't  disclose  terms,  but  says  the  d« 
should  close  this  summer. 

"This  is  a  profound  feeling," 
says.  "I  was  born  in  a  boxcar,  pari 
tioned  off"  with  sheets.  I  keep  askii 
people,  can  you  believe  that  I  o« 
this  team?  This  is  not  just  a  proft 
sional  basketball  team,  but  the  Ha 
lem  Globetrotters!" 

Ah,  but  alas,  not  the  Globetrotte 
he  remembers.  In  1986  the  team  w 
bought  by  International  Broadcas 
ing  Corp.,  a  small  entertainme; 
company  with  big  ambitions  and  t() 
much  debt.  IBC  filed  Chapter  1 1 
1991  and  is  now  controlled  by  i 
senior  creditor,  National  Westminst 
Bank  USA. 

The  Globetrotters  have  suffered 
the  process.  Attendance  is  off  by  twe 
thirds,  to  about  one  million.  Revj 
nues  are  less  than  $10  million.  Jacl 
son  says  the  team  is  profitable,  but  r! 
won't  say  by  how  much. 

His  plan:  raise  ticket  sales  to  t\v 
million,  lengthen  the  foreign  tourin 
schedule  and  rebuild  neglected  mei 
chandising  and  licensing  revenue 
"The  Globetrotters  have  great  branc 
name  equity,"  he  says.  "But  if  ya 
don't  improve  the  product,  you  nev< 
exploit  the  equity  in  the  brand." 

Jackson  insists  he'll  keep  his  day  jo 
at  Honeywell.  "This  is  what  I  do,"  h 
explains.  But  his  mind  seems  els< 
w  here.  "I  was  sitting  in  the  Bosto 
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den  this  past  Sunday,  sitting 
nig  the  players,  talking.  And  for  a 
hour  I  felt  like  a  ball  player." 
n  he  remembers,  "No  one  doubt- 
hat  we  were  the  best  basketball 
i  in  the  world." 


daunted 

K  ABOUT  a  marketing  challenge, 
lard  Sherwin  refuses  to  get  jittery 
it  President  Boris  Yeltsin's  fight 
i  the  Russian  parliament.  Chief 
utive  of  Greenwich,  Conn. -based 
rnational  Telcell,  Inc.,  Sherwin  is 
mitting  up  to  $100  million  to 
d  cable  television  systems  in  Mos- 

and  nine  other  cities  in  the  for- 
Soviet  republics  and  in  Romania, 
iring  the  coup  in  August  [1991] 
leld  up  shipping  equipment,"  he 
with  regret.  "But  the  coup  didn't 
:t  our  operations.  We're  not  halt- 
my  shipments  today.  We  want  to 
e  sure  that  our  partners  know  that 
n  we  say  we  are  going  to  do 
ething,  we  do  it." 

Brooklyn -born  engineering 
iuate  from  Rensselaer  Polytech- 
Sherwin,  49,  spent  his  early  career 
M.  In  1977  he  moved  to  Graphic 
ining  Corp.,  a  small  cellular  com- 
tications  outfit,  where  he  became 
f  operating  officer  before  resign - 
n  a  board  dispute  in  1990. 
aoking  for  something  to  do, 
win  visited  Czechoslovakia, 
;cow  and  Georgia  at  the  sugges- 

of  telecommunications  invest- 
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Bravo's  president, 
Joshua  Sapan 
Bringing  Verdi 
and  Bergman  to 
television, 
profitably. 


national  Telcell's  Richard  Sherwin 
/on  t  get  spooked  again. 


ment  banker  Frederick  Moran.  "I  saw 
1930s  technology  in  a  room  with  no 
air-conditioning,"  he  recalls.  "The 
cables  in  the  ducts  were  under  water 
from  cracks  in  the  streets."  Back 
home,  he  convinced  Metromedia's 
John  Kluge  and  Stuart  Subotnick — 
now  40%  owners — and  other  private 
investors  that  cable  television  could 
be  a  first  step  to  developing  cellular 
communications  in  the  East. 

Sherwin  has  a  fourfold  strategy  for 
expanding  his  firm.  He  won't  build  if 
there  is  Western  competition  in  the 
area.  He  keeps  costs  low  by  building 
cable  systems  that  are  transmitted  by 
microwave  to  buildings  and  then  car- 
ried to  apartments  by  cable.  Third, 
he's  focusing  only  on  large  cities  with 
wealthy  locals  and  foreigners.  And  to 
diversify  political  risk,  he's  spread  op- 
erations from  Riga,  Latvia,  to  Alma- 
Ata,  Kazakhstan. 

Open  for  business  in  Moscow  and 
Riga  last  summer,  Telcell  sells  10-  and 
12 -channel  packages,  with  news  from 
CNN  and  BBC,  for  about  $30  a 
month — two  weeks'  salary  to  the  av- 
erage Russian.  Doesn't  that  mean 
Sherwin  is  stuck  selling  news  that 
offends  the  government  to  people 
who  can't  afford  it?  "Regrets?"  he 
answers  boldly.  "Never.  Nervous?  All 
the  time."     -Katarzyna  Wandycz 

Bravo! 

Do  Americans  want  high-class  tele- 
vision? To  judge  from  Bravo,  the 
cable  network  dedicated  to  opera, 
classical  music  and  other  highbrow 
programs,  they  might.  After  12  years 


in  the  red,  Bravo  is  running  in  the 
black  this  year.  The  Bravo  network's 
subscription  base  now  exceeds  10 
million,  up  43%  in  only  12  months. 
This  makes  Bravo  the  country's  fast- 
est-growing cable  channel.  Cablevi- 
sion  and  NBC,  which  together  own 
Bravo,  are  delighted. 

It  wasn't  always  thus.  When  Presi- 
dent Joshua  Sapan  joined  the  opera- 
tion in  1987,  Bravo  had  just  350,000 
subscribers.  Sapan,  who  got  started  in 
show  business  running  a  movie  the- 
ater after  attending  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  quickly  expanded  Bravo's 
classical  fare  and  began  showing  more 
films.  These  days,  programming  is 
about  60%  film,  mostly  work  from 
independent  filmmakers  as  well  as 
foreign  films.  One  recent  evening  in- 
cluded presentations  of  Ingmar  Berg- 
man's Face  to  Face  and  Compton 
Bennett's  Fhe  Seventh  Veil.  New  of- 
ferings include  a  weekly  series  of  jazz 
concerts  and  musician  profiles  hosted 
by  trombonist  Delfeayo  Marsalis. 

But  Sapan's  smartest  move  was  to 
cut  prices.  He  now  sells  Bravo  as  part 
of  a  package  that  might  include,  say, 
HBO  and  the  Disney  Channel.  He  also 
pushes  Bravo  as  part  of  basic  service, 
cutting  the  wholesale  cost  90%. 
Equally  important,  Sapan  has  mined 
new  sources  of  revenue  by  selling  pre- 
and  post-program  commercial  blocks 
to  corporate  sponsors  like  Texaco, 
Kodak  and  Mercedes-Benz. 

"Making  culture  economic  is  not 
easy,"  says  Sapan.  "We  may  serve  a 
somewhat  limited  interest,  but  prop- 
erly marketed,  we  can  thrive." 

-Lisa  Gubernick  mm 
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How  the  numbers  are  calculated 

To  QUALIFY  for  a  Forbes  500  list- 
ing, a  company  must  be  publicly 
traded,  headquartered  in  the  U.S. 
and  one  of  the  500  largest  corpora- 
tions by  sales,  profits,  assets  or  mar- 
ket value.  Private  firms,  mutual  com- 
panies and  cooperatives  are  exclud- 
ed. If  a  corporation's  results  are 
consolidated  by  another  Forbes  500 
company,  we  rank  only  the  parent. 

Fiscal  year-end  results  are  used 
for  companies  with  fiscal  years  end- 
ing in  December  and  January  and, 
where  available,  February.  For  all 
other  firms,  sales,  profits  and  cash 
flow  are  for  the  last  12  months. 

Market  value  is  calculated  by 
multiplying  the  Mar.  19  closing 
stock  price  by  the  total  number  of 
shares  outstanding  for  all  classes  of 
common  stock. 

Operating  revenues  are  used  for 
sales.  For  banks  this  includes  gross 
interest  income  plus  other  operat- 
ing income.  Net  profit  excludes  ex- 
traordinary items  and  the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  an  accounting  change 
but  includes  earnings  from  discon- 
tinued operations.  Cash  flow  is 
net  profit  plus  depreciation  and 
amortization.  U 


Profits  UP,  employment  down.  Are  we 
coming  out  of  the  recession?  Some 
people  are.  Others  are  being  left 
behind. 

If  you  work  for  General  Motors,  Sears  or  IBM, 
you  might  believe  that  the  country  is  in  a 
depression.  The  combined  worldwide  employ- 
ment of  these  former  blue  chips  is  down 
192,300  from  five  years  ago.  But  if  you  work  for 
Home  Depot,  you  might  think  that  the  econo- 
my is  in  the  midst  of  a  boom. 

How  the  mighty  have  fallen.  And  how  the 
humble  have  risen.  Prior  to  1988  Home  Depot 
wasn't  even  large  enough  to  qualify  for  any  of 
the  Forbes  500s  lists.  Now  it  employs  34,000 
and  sells  $7  billion  worth  of  hardware  a  year. 
Gloats  its  chief  executive,  Bernard  Marcus,  "If 
you  don't  make  dust,  you  eat  dust."  Sears, 
Roebuck  is  eating  Home  Depot's  dust. 

In  all,  worldwide  employment  at  Forbes  500s 
companies  dropped  by  400,000  workers,  or 
1.7%,  from  1991  to  1992.  But  this  is  hardly  new: 
Mature  firms,  no  longer  growing  fast,  must  shed 
jobs  as  part  of  the  productivity-enhancing  pro- 
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Th';  1  ;  per  50 


Rank 

Company 

 Where  they  rank  

Sales 

Profits 

Assets 

Marke 

1992  1991 

<?alp<: 
odlcb 

Profits 

Assets 

1  f  Id  i  re  l 

((mill 

value 

value 

($mil)| 

1 

1 

General  Electric 

6 

3 

2 

4 

57.073 

4.725.0 

192,876 

75.812 

2 

2 

Exxon 

2 

2 

16 

1 

103.160 

4.810.0 

85,030 

80.264 

3 

12 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

.  4 

A 
H 

97 
LI 

2 

64,904 

3,807.0 

57,188 

78,415 

4 

3 

Philip  Morris  Cos 

1U 

1 

33 

c 

J 

DU.UsD 

DU.U14 

j/.tt)4 

5 

8 

American  International  Group 

33 

14 

18 

18 

18.389 

1.625.0 

79.835 

26.482 1 

6 

9 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

43 

13 

4 

27 

14,558 

1,648.7 

180.978 

22,005 1 

6 

7 

GTE 

27 

11 

39 

10 

19.984 

1,739.0 

42.144 

33.639 

8 

4 

Mobil 

7 

22 

43 

16 

56.877 

1,308.0 

40.561 

27.668 

9 

10 

Chevron 

6 

53 

1Q 

17  4K4 
j/. 'lot 

9  91(1  (1 

11  Q7fl 
JJ,  j/U 

9">  Q17 

10 

18 

BankAmerica 

40 

17 

5 

41 

15.262 

1.492.0 

180,646 

18.100  | 

1 1 

r 
0 

El  du  Pont  de  Nemours 

13 

39 

48 

12 

37.208 

975.0 

38,870 

32.262 

11 

15 

Wal-Mart  Stores 

8 

8 

93 

3 

55.484 

1.994.8 

20.565 

76 1 76 

13 

11 

Procter  &  Gamble 

17 

in 

19. 

10 

9 

30.368 

1,834.0 

23.881 

35.565  | 

14 

16 

beiiooutn 

41 

12 

60 

1  7 
1/ 

1  £  '-  y  A 

l.DDo.4 

31  AC1 
J1.40J 

77  OQ7 

15 

18 

PepsiCo 

22 

23 

89 

11 

21.970 

1.301.7 

20.951 

33.550 

lb 

Id 

Amoco 

20 

48 

63 

15 

25.280 

850.0 

28.453 

28.351 

17 

■ 

Citicorp 

16 

62 

1 

72 

31.948 

722.0 

213.701 

10.582  J 

18 

17 

Texaco 

15 

JO 

7(1 

45 

36.812 

1,012.0 

25.992 

16.335 

19 

22 

Roll  flthr.hr 

ueit  Atlantic 

v> 

18 

64 

9K 
ZD 

19  R47 
it, 04; 

1  189  9 

98  1(1(1 
Zo,  1UU 

91  ORm  . 

20 

21 

JP  Morgan  &  Co 

82 

19 

12 

58 

10.231 

1.382.0 

102.941 

13,173  j 

Atlantic  Richfield 

35 

27 

76 

36 

17,503 

1,193.0 

24.256 

19.071  ] 

22 

■ 

Chemical  Banking 

60 

34 

9 

74 

12.174 

1.086.0 

139,655 

10.306 

23 

27 

Nynex 

52 

91 
Li 

DO 

40 

13,155 

1,311.2 

27,537 

18.175 

24 

46 

NationsBank 

OQ 
03 

31 

10 

34 

1  1  9 

HQ  ncn 

iio.ujy 

1  3  RC7 
U.JO/ 

25 

■ 

Eastman  Kodak 

26 

38 

85 

39 

20.183 

994.0 

23,135 

18.251 

/b 

1  A 

14 

American  Express 

19 

110 

7 

55 

26,961 

436.0 

175.752 

13.559  j 

27 

23 

Boeing 

18 

16 

101 

65 

30,184 

1,554.0 

18,147 

11.753  j 

28 

28 

Ameritech 

70 

20 

86 

30 

11.153 

1.346.0 

22.818 

20.567  \ 

28 

■ 

Phrvclpr 

14 

98 

42 

S? 

JC 

16  897 

505.0 

40,653 

13.929 

30 

33 

Merrill  Lynch 

50 

42 

11 

106 

13.428 

952.4 

107,024 

7.382  | 

■a  i 

JO 

US  West 

81 

28 

65 

42 

10.281 

1,179.4 

27,964 

17.364  j 

32 

29 

Southwestern  Bell 

87 

23 

79 

28 

10,015 

1,301.7 

23,810 

21.621 

33 

26 

Kmart 

11 

43 

97 

75 

38.019 

941.0 

18,931 

10.174 

34 

33 

Parifir  Czz  1L  Flc-trir 
rdCIIIC  odb  &  LlCwiriC 

on 

oU 

29 

77 

47 

1(1  9QK 

1  17(1  K 
1,1/U.O 

94  188 

14,0ij 

35 

37 

Coca-Cola 

54 

9 

165 

6 

13.074 

1,883.8 

11.052 

55.374 

Jo 

JD 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

48 

15 

153 

20 

13.753 

1,625.0 

11.884 

25.724 

36 

38 

RJR  Nabisco 

39 

55 

57 

85 

15.734 

776.0 

32,041 

9.219 

38 

31 

Pacific  Telesis  Group 

90 

32 

87 

33 

9.935 

1.142.0 

22,516 

19.444  j 

39 

32 

HpwIpH-ParUarrl 

18 

JO 

49 

119 

01 

17  19(1 

84(1  (1 

0*tU.U 

14  108 

19012 

40 

39 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing 

47 

26 

151 

23 

13.883 

1,236.0 

11.955 

23.984 

A  1 

41 

A 1 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

69 

7 

169 

14 

11.156 

2.208.0 

10.804 

29.072 

44 

Merck 

92 

5 

164 

7 

9.663 

2.446.6 

11.086 

41.352 

43 

■ 

JC  Penney 

28 

54 

131 

76 

19.085 

777.0 

13.563 

10.062 

44 

■ 

Banc  One 

158 

53 

23 

61 

5,999 

781.3 

61.417 

12.474  j 

45 

43 

Southern  Co 

114 

41 

84 

59 

8.073 

953  3 

23.224 

13,014 

46 

47 

Waste  Management 

104 

44 

123 

43 

•  8.661 

921.2 

14,114 

47 

■ 

Chase  Manhattan 

74 

69 

13 

159 

11.125 

639.0 

95,862 

5.483 

48 

20 

Dow  Chemical 

30 

171 

73 

51 

18.971 

276.0 

25,360 

14.243  ' 

49 

45 

Anheuser-Busch  Cos 

67 

37 

178 

50 

11.394 

994.2 

10.538 

14.407 

50 

■ 

Walt  Disney 

117 

46 

150 

24 

7.959 

868.9 

11.986 

23.954 

■  Not  on  Super  50  list  in  1991. 
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e  grand  totals 


Making  the  cut 


gory 


1992     Change  5-year 
total       over  growth 
1991  rate 


5  500  $3.6  trillion     3.2%  5.5% 

ts  500  179  billion    16.0  0.2 

ts  500  8.1  trillion     6.5  5.6 

;et  value  500    3.3  trillion    11.8  13.7 

employment  of 

)s  companies  20.4  million  -1.7  0.4 


orbes  500s  companies  increased 
,  profits,  assets  and  market  value, 
mployment  by  these  firms  fell 
to  20.4  million. 


Sales 

1982 
1992 

Profits 

1982 
1992 

Assets 

1982 
1992 


,729 


45.7 
71.7 


1,745 
2,756 


Market  value 

1982 
1992 


558 
1,520 


PaineWebber 
Witco 


G  Heileman  Brewing 
Transatlantic  Holding 


Humana 

Worthen  Banking 


Commerce  Clearing 
Worthington  Inds 


*  All  figures  are  in  millions  of  dollars. 


s  that  are  needed  to  keep  them 
)etitive. 

le  net  job  loss  is  not  entirely  a  bad 


What  it  took  to  make  the  Forbes  500s 
in  1982  and  1992. 


L  so  long  as  newer  and  smaller 
>anies  pick  up  the  slack.  This 
ened  in  the  1980s,  in  an  atmo- 
"e  of  lower  tax  rates  and  deregu- 
\.  But  the  offsetting  job  creation 
lowed  in  recent  years  as  tax  rates 
risen  again  and  new  regulatory 
have  been  imposed, 
le  good  news  is  that  for  the  774 
Drate  giants  that  make  up  this 
tory — by  qualifying  for  one  or 
:  of  our  top-500  lists — employ- 
:  cutbacks  brought  on  visible 
uctivity  gains.  In  1992  com- 
1  profits  of  the  companies  in  this 


82's  biggest  payrolls 


oyees  (000s) 

1982 

1992 

%  change 

r 

1,015.9 

314.9 

-69.0% 

ral  Motors 

657.0 

750.0 

14.2 

5,  Roebuck 

401.8 

403.0 

0.3 

Motor 

379.2 

325.3 

-14.2 

ral  Electric 

367.0 

276.0 

-24.8 

359.9 

357.3 

-0.7 

303.5 

108.0 

-64.4 

rt 

245.0 

353.5 

44.3 

200.0 

146.5 

-26.8 

1 

197.2 

65.6 

-66.7 

s 

4,126.5 

3,100.1 

-24.9 

en  largest  employers  of  1982  now 
1  million  fewer  workers.  AT&T,  for 
iple,  reduced  its  payroll  by  spinning 
Derating  units. 


survey  rose  23%,  to  $157  billion. 

The  job  shrinkers  aren't  likely  to 
staff  up  again  soon.  "There  aren't 
many  companies  in  these  times  that 
have  made  the  effort  to  get  lean  that 
will  allow  themselves  to  get  fat 
again,"  says  Preston  Townley,  presi- 
dent of  the  Conference  Board  in  New 
York  City.  A  lot  of  the  big  companies 
paid  a  stiff  price  to  cut  waste  and  get 
their  financial  books  in  order.  Over 
the  past  decade  General  Motors  re- 
ported total  net  income  of  $21.6 
billion — before  writeoffs  and  the  re- 
sults of  operations  classed  as  discon- 
tinued. Throw  in  the  nonrecurring 
items,  and  this  giant's  net  income  just 
about  disappears,  shrinking  to  $1.5 
billion  (see  table,  right). 

Profits  reported  in  this  survey  in- 
clude some  one-time  items — for  ex- 
ample, a  gain  from  the  sale  of  a  subsid- 
iary— but  exclude  writeoffs  and  gains 
classified  by  accountants  as  extraordi- 
nary. We  also  exclude  the  cumulative 
effect  of  accounting  changes,  such  as 
the  huge  charges  for  future  retiree 
health  benefits.  General  Motors 
wrote  off  $22.2  billion  last  year  for 
this  purpose,  while  some  companies 
are  opting  to  spread  the  costs  over 
20  years. 

Technology,  adaptability  and  the 
pursuit  of  export  markets  are  the  ways 
the  survivors  are  growing  in  this  econ- 
omy. SynOptics  Communications,  a 


Small  firms  hired, 
big  firms  fired 


H  Forbes  500s  companies      Nonfarm  payrolls  ■ 

24  -  Millions  of  employees 


79    '81     '83    '85    '87    '89  '91'92 

As  the  Forbes  500s  lost  workers  to  com- 
puters, technology  and  restructuring, 
they  increased  their  productivity. 


producer  of  computer  networking 
equipment,  is  making  its  debut  on  the 
Forbes  500s  by  ranking  461st  on  the 
Forbes  Market  Value  500.  Net  in- 
come at  SynOptics  has  grown  at  an 
annualized  rate  of  65%  for  the  past 
four  years.  Significantly,  SynOptics 
gets  27%  of  its  sales  abroad,  generates 
60%  of  its  sales  from  products  that  are 
less  than  12  months  old  at  the  time  of 
shipment,  and  spends  1 1%  of  sales  on 
research  and  development. 

Ranked  by  sales,  profits,  assets  and 
market  value,  the  lists  of  the  Forbes 
500s  companies  begin  on  page  204. 
The  Forbes  Super  50,  corporations 
with  the  highest  composite  place- 
ments on  the  four  main  lists,  is  on 
page  200.       -Robert  Rosenstein 


The  profits  that  weren't 

Company 

-A  decade  of  total  earnings— 

before 

after 

% 

writeoffs 

writeoffs 

off 

($mil) 

($mil) 

income 

Caterpillar 

$1,207 

-$1,580 

-231% 

Unisys 

1,414 

-452 

-132 

General  Motors 

21,583 

1,473 

-93 

Digital  Equip 

5,236 

1,305 

-75 

United  Technologies 

5,616 

2,395 

-57 

Eastman  Kodak 

7,747 

3,465 

-55 

Kerr-McGee 

1,117 

624 

-44 

CSX 

3,784 

2,256 

-40 

Texaco 

10,787 

6,532 

-39 

Sun  Co 

3,414 

2,094 

-39 

Sources:  Value  Line  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Forbes. 


These  firms'  lush  profits  had  to  be 
retracted  later  in  the  form  of  writeoffs 
and  retroactive  accounting  changes. 
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Doing  certain  things  with  your  eyes 
closed  can  be  quite  impressive.  Performing  a 
high  wire  act,  for  instance.  Business,  however, 
is  an  entirely  different  matter. 

We  believe  that  a  financial  services 
company  can  only  spot  opportunities  with  its 
eyes  open.  Yet  to  our  surprise,  this  rather 
straightforward,  common-sense  way  of  think- 
ing has  led  many  to  consider  us  innovative. 

Truth  is,  we  are  simply  business 
people  who  understand  that  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points  is  a  straight  line. 
Opening  our  eyes  to  evolving  management 
techniques  and  the  latest  efficiencies  that 
technology  offers  has  put  us  on  that  line. 

Keeping  our  eyes  open  wiil  take 
us  into  the  future.  If  some  call  that  being 
visionary,  hey,  who  are  we  to  argue? 
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Although  IBM's  revenues  fell 
$269  million,  most  computer  hardware 
and  software  companies  were  going 
great  guns  last  year. 


Computer  companies  showed  some  of  the  biggest  reve- 
nue gains  last  year.  The  strongest  performer  is  Dell 
Computer,  which  more  than  doubled  its  sales  in  1992,  to 
$2  billion.  Rival  Compaq  Computer  rebounded  from  a 
disappointing  1991  with  a  25%  revenue  increase  last  year. 
Sales  climbed  43%,  to  $3.25  billion,  at  Microsoft. 

The  big  revenue  gains  made  by  microcomputer  hard- 
ware and  software  vendors  also  worked  their  way  down  the 
food  chain.  For  example,  Merisel,  a  computer  wholesaler, 
moved  up  from  last  place  on  the  Forbes  Sales  500  last  year 
to  the  405th  position  this  year,  with  revenue  of  $2.2 
billion. 

Merchandisers  in  general  did  well.  New  stores  helped 
Wal-Mart  raise  its  sales  26%,  to  $55  billion,  moving  it  from 
the  1 0th  to  the  8th  position.  J.C.  Penney,  Dayton  Hudson 
and  Walgreen  all  reported  double- 
digit  sales  gains  in  1992. 

A  newcomer  to  the  Sales  500  is 
Office  Depot.  Now  the  largest  office 
products  retailer  in  North  America, 
with  sales  of  $1.7  billion,  Office  De- 
pot opened  its  first  store  only  seven 
years  ago.  Its  1991  purchase  of  Office 
Club  helped  bring  the  current  num- 
ber of  Depot  oudets  to  297. 


Rank 

Company 

Sales 

% 

1992  1991 

($mil) 

change 

1  1 

General  Motors 

132.429 

7.6 

2  2 

Exxon 

103,160 

0.3 

3  3 

Ford  Motor 

100,132 

13.4 

4  5 

American  Tel  &  Tel 

64,904 

2.9 

5  4 

IBM 

64.523 

-0.4 

As  a  whole,  the  Forbes  Sales  500  reported  combin 
revenue  of  $3.63  trillion,  up  3.2%  from  1991. 

Among  the  corporate  giants,  Ceneral  Motors  posted 
record  $132  billion  in  sales  during  1992  to  lead  the  Sa^ 
500  for  the  eighth  consecutive  year.  Although  gm's  s; 
were  8%  higher  than  in  1991,  Ford  Motor's  revenues  r 
13%,  to  $100  billion. 

But  in  a  spotty  economy  not  everyone  boosted  sal 
More  than  a  fourth  of  the  companies  on  the  Sales  500,  9 
firms,  reported  lower  revenues.  Sales  dropped  34% 
Westinghouse  as  the  company  discontinued  its  financ 
services  operations  and  other  businesses.  Transameri 
and  Kemper  showed  big  sales  drops  as  both  firms  disco 
tinued  their  property  and  casualty  insurance  operations, 
few  of  the  companies  that  reported  a  decline  in  reven 
had  divestitures.  Enron,  down  53%. 
spinning  off  its  crude  oil  trading  ai 
transportation  businesses.  Stop 
Shop  Cos.,  down  33%,  sold  its  Bra 
lees  discount  stores. 

Among  the  dropouts  from  tl 
1991  sales  ranking  are  Wang  Laboi 
tories,  Midlantic,  Adolph  Coc 
( which  also  had  a  spinoff)  and  Crov 
Central  Petroleum.      -Brian  Zaj. 


Winners 

Losers 

Rank 

Company 

Sales 

% 

Rank 

Company 

Sales 

% 

1992  1991 

($mil) 

change 

1992 

1991 

($mil) 

chang 

448  ■ 

Dell  Computer 

2.014 

126.3 

270 

105 

General  Dynamics 

3,472 

-60.3 

368  461 

Amdahl 

2,525 

48.3 

323 

143 

Pacific  Enterprises 

2,900 

-56.1 

158  224 

Banc  One 

5,999 

46.4 

151 

45 

Enron 

6,325 

-53.2 

296  384 

Microsoft 

3,252 

42.9 

347 

200 

Chiquita  Brands  Intl 

2,723 

-41.1 

405  500 

Merisel 

2,239 

41.2 

240 

161 

LTV 

3,826 

-36.1 

i  Not  on  500  list  in  1991. 
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A  luxury  sedan  so  unique, 
its  capable  of  thought. 


Now  there's  a  luxury  sedan         computer,  an  automotive  first.  Turn  on  the  wind- 


it  thinks  like  a  human.  By  using  the  same  kind  shield  wipers  when  it  rains,  and  the  climate  control 

processes  that  let  you  make  choices  and  solve  knows  to  automatically  turn  on  just  enough  air 

puzzles,  the  Mazda  929  can  conditioning  to  dehumidify  the  interior.  Or  park 

anticipate  many  things  you  in  the  sunlight,  and  an  available  solar-powered  ven- 

want  to  do.  And  then  do  them  tilation  system  knows  to  activate  fans  to  help  cool 


■  you.  iQ>  Drive  up  a  steep  hill,  for 


tance,  and  you'll  find  that  the  929 


the  cabin.     So  while  you'll  certainly 


appreciate  the  929s  V6  power,  its  sculpted 


dse  control  maintains  a  steady  speed     Air  ^aSs  are  standard  for  both      shape,  and  luxuries  such  as  the  avail- 
driver  and  front  passenger. 
Also  standard  is  a  computer- 

hont  annoying  and  unwanted  shifts—    controlled  Anti-lock  Brake        able  leather  trim,*  what  you  may  like 

System  to  help  you  keep  con- 
trol during  hard  braking.  And 

inks  to  its  advanced  "fuzzy  logic"        that's  a  comforting  thought.        most  is  the  way  this  car  thinks. 


ndard  features  include  a  Preferred  Maintenance  Plan,  covering  deductible,  "bumper-to-bumper"  limited  warranty.  For  details  on 

scheduled  maintenance  for  15  months  or  15,000  miles.  24-hour  these  plans  see  your  dealer.  For  a  free  brochure  on  the  929  or  any 
idside  Assistance  Program.  And  a  36-month/50,000-mile,  no-         new  Mazda,  call  1-800-639-1000. 

s  upholstered  in  leather  except  for  back  side  of  front  seats,  bottom  cushion  side  panels,  and  other  minor  areas.  ©  1992  Mazda  Motor  of  America.  Inc 
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Rank  Company    Sales  % 


1992  1991 

ft,  mil) 

6 

6 

General  Electric 

57,073 

-5.3 

7 

8 

Mobil 

56,877 

1.5 

8 

10 

Wal-Mart  Stores 

55,484 

26.3 

9 

7 

Sears,  Roebuck 

52  345 

-8.6 

10 

9 

Philip  Morris  Cos 

50  095 

4.2 

11 

14 

Kmart 

38,019 

9.1 

12 

13 

Chevron 

37,464 

2.8 

13 

11 

El  du  Pont 

37.208 

-2.5 

14 

16 

Chrysler 

36,897 

25.6 

15 

12 

Texaco 

36,812 

-1.2 

16 

1  r 

lb 

Citicorp 

31,948 

t\  0 

U.o 

17 

18 

Procter  &  Gamble 

30,368 

7.6 

1  o 

lo 

1  1 

11 

Boeing 

30,184 

3.0 

19 

19 

American  Express 

26,961 

4.7 

20 

20 

Amoco 

25,280 

-0.2 

21 

21 

Kroger 

OO  1  A  C 

22,145 

0  1 

i.l 

22 

27 

PepsiCo 

21,9/0 

12.0 

ii 

Ort 

24 

ConAgra 

21 715 

6.1 

24 

25 

ITT 

21,651 

6.0 

25 

22 

United  Technologies 

21,641 

3.8 

26 

28 

Eastman  Kodak 

Ofi  1  00 

0.  Q 
0.3 

CI 

oc 

ll  1  t 

19,984 

1.9 

28 

36 

JC  Penney 

19,085 

10.3 

29 

23 

American  Stores 

19,051 

-8.5 

30 

30 

Dow  Chemical 

18,971 

0.9 

31 

33 

Xerox 

18,001 

t\  7 

32 

0  1 

31 

Cigna 

18,582 

-0.9 

33 

35 

American  Intl  Group 

18,389 

8.9 

34 

37 

Dayton  Hudson 

17  927 

11.2 

35 

34 

Atlantic  Richfield 

17,503 

2.7 

36 

29 

ft  _  1  1    '  £  _  O   

Aetna  Life  &  Cas 

17  JQ7 

1  /  ,437 

8  Si 

—o.o 

07 

il 

McDonnell  Douglas 

17  384 

-5.8 

io 

Af\ 

w 

Hewlett-Packard 

17,120 

14.5 

39 

39 

RJR  Nabisco 

15,734 

5.0 

40 

60 

BankAmerica 

15,262 

24.4 

41 

41 

BellSouth 

J.L 

42 

38 

Safeway 

15,152 

0.2 

43 

46 

Fedl  Natl  Mortgage 

14.558 

9.1 

44 

50 

AMR 

14,396 

11.7 

45 

42 

Digital  Equipment 

14,162 

-0.5 

46 

54 

Sara  Lee 

13  965 

10  4 

4/ 

1/ 

Minn  Mining  &  Mtg 

13,883 

4.1 

48 

56 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

13,753 

10.5 

49 

53 

International  Paper 

13  598 

7.0 

50 

57 

Merrill  Lynch 

13  428 

8  6 

51 

7 1 
11 

Motorola 

13,303 

17.3 

52 

48 

Nynex 

13,155 

-0.6 

53 

44 

Tenneco 

13,139 

-3.8 

54 

67 

Coca-Cola 

13,074 

13.0 

DO 

01 

Time  Warner 

13,070 

8.7 

56 

49 

Fleming  Cos 

12,931 

0.2 

57 

64 

UAL 

12,890 

10.5 

58 

51 

Loews 

12,744 

-1.1 

59 

59 

Bell  Atlantic 

12,647 

3.0 

60 

43 

Chemical  Banking 

12,174 

-13.9 

■  Not  on  500  list  in  1991. 


Rank  Company    Sales  % 


1992 

1991 

($mil) 

change 

61 

63 

A  ii'       i f  i 

AlliedSignal 

12,042 

1  0 

Lb 

62 

55 

Phillips  Petroleum 

11,933 

-5.3 

63 

09 

Georgia-Pacific 

11,847 

2.8 

64 

74 

Goodyear 

11,785 

8.1 

65 

85 

Delta  Air  Lines 

11,579 

15.6 

66 

92 

McKesson 

11.493 

1  0  A 

18.4 

67 

73 

Anheuser-Busch  Cos 

11,394 

3.6 

68 

76 

Supervalu 

11,343 

9.6 

69 

72  Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

11,156 

0.0 

70 

75 

Ameritech 

11,153 

3.1 

71 
/  1 

77 

May  Dept  Stores 

1 1  Kn 
11.1  DU 

n 

72 

79 

IBP 

11,128 

7.1 

73 

58 

USX-Marathon 

11,127 

-9.6 

74 

62 

Chase  Manhattan 

11,125 

-6.0 

75 

68 

Rockwell  Intl 

10,838 

-6.2 

/D 

112  MCI  Communications 

in  to 

1 1  ■? 
ii. j 

77 

81 

Winn-Dixie  Stores 

10,481 

2.7 

78 

66 

Great  A&P  Tea 

10,449 

-9.8 

79 

88 

Melville 

10,433 

5.5 

80 

91 

Pacific  G&E 

10,296 

5.3 

R1 

78 

US  West 

in  981 

L.O 

82 

80 

JP  Morgan  &  Co 

10,231 

-0.8 

83 

83 

Caterpillar 

10,194 

0.1 

84 

108 

Albertson's 

10,174 

17.2 

85 

90 

Lockheed 

10,100 

3.0 

OA 

ou 

94 

Coastal  Corp 

10  063 

5.4 

87 

95 

Southwestern  Bell 

10,015 

7.3 

88 

86 

Woolworth 

9,962 

0.5 

89 

65 

NationsBank 

9,942 

-14.2 

90 

87 

Pacific  Telesis 

9,935 

0.4 

91 

70 

Travelers 

9,675 

-15.0 

92 

110 

Merck 

9,663 

12.3 

93 

99 

Ashland  Oil 

9,602 

5.1 

94 

103 

Archer  Daniels 

9,555 

8.6 

95 

89 

Alcoa 

9,492 

-4.0 

96 

111 

Sysco 

9,343 

10.3 

97 

104 

Sprint 

9,230 

5.1 

98 

106 

Weyerhaeuser 

9,219 

5.9 

99 

97 

Raytheon 

9,058 

-2.3 

100 

93 

Unocal 

8,895 

-8.2 

101 

113 

American  Brands 

8,840 

5.5 

102 

109 

CSX 

8,734 

1.1 

103 

114 

Marriott 

8,722 

4.7 

104 

120 

Waste  Management 

8,661 

14.7 

105 

82 

Sun  Co 

8,626 

-15.3 

106 

84  Occidental  Petroleum 

8,494 

-15.9 

107 

101 

Baxter  International 

8,471 

8.6 

108 

52 

Westinghouse 

8,447 

-34.0 

109 

107 

Unisys 

8,422 

-3.2 

110 

117 

Textron 

8,348 

6.5 

111 

116 

TRW 

8,311 

5.0 

112 

98 

Salomon 

8,196 

-10.7 

113 

118 

General  Mills 

8,128 

6.9 

114 

115 

Southern  Co 

8,073 

0.3 

115 

96 

Lincoln  National 

8,034 

-13.6 

The  Forbes  500s 


Rank 

Company 

Sales 

% 

1992 

1991 

($mil) 

rhanpp 

1 1  a 

1  ID 

121 

SCEcorp 

7,984 

6,4 

117 

141 

Walt  Disney 

7,959 

20.1 

118 

122 

Ralston  Purina 

7  QA1 

0.1 

119 

125  American  Home  Prod 

7,874 

11.2 

120 

123 

Emerson  Electric 

7,873 

58 

1  91 

133 

Abbott  Laboratories 

7,852 

14.2 

122 

102 

Monsanto 

7,763 

-12.4 

123 

131 

Walgreen 

7  CQ 1 
/,081 

1 1  7 
11. J 

124 

119 

Federal  Express 

7.661 

1.2 

125 

132 

Price  Co 

7,456 

8.2 

126 

137 

Texas  Instruments 

7,440 

9.7 

127 

136 

Morgan  Stanley 

7,382 

8.8 

128 

139 

Whirlpool 

7  ?ni 

/  ,JU1 

7  8 

/  .0 

129 

128 

Union  Pacific 

7,294 

3.8 

130 

130 

Pfizer 

7.230 

4.0 

131 

147 

Apple  Computer 

7,225 

11.2 

132 

148 

Food  Lion 

7,196 

11.8 

133 

157 

Toys  'R'  Us 

7  lfiQ 

17  1 

134 

180 

Home  Depot 

7,148 

39.2 

135 

124 

Borden 

7,143 

-1.3 

136 

140 

McDonald's 

7,133 

6.5 

137 

138 

Kimberly-Clark 

7,091 

4.6 

138 

127 

Federated  Dept  Strs 

7,080 

2.1 

139 

159 

Colgate-Palmolive 

7,007 

15.6 

140 

155 

Limited 

6,944 

12.9 

141 

145 

HJ  Heinz 

6,937 

5.9 

142 

126 

Deere  &  Co 

6,932 

-1.9 

143 

171 

Costco  Wholesale 

6,895 

22.8 

144 

144 

Fluor 

6,811 

3.5 

145 

146 

USAir  Group 

6,686 

2.6 

146 

1  K-J 
1 JJ 

PDr  1  ntcrnatinna  1 
Lrt  inicrNdliOildl 

6,599 

6.6 

147 

129 

Halliburton 

6,566 

-5.9 

148 

134 

Bankers  Trust  NY 

6,550 

-4.3 

149 

■ 

Southland 

6,490 

-8.9 

150 

156 

Campbell  Soup 

6,454 

5.2 

i 

131 

45 

Enron 

6,325 

-53.2 

152 

■ 

Equitable  Cos 

6,282 

2.7 

153 

152 

Honeywell 

C  000 

b,223 

U.D 

154 

164 

Kellogg 

6,191 

7.0 

155 

167 

Eli  Lilly 

6,167 

7  7 

156 

1D4 

Cooper  Industries 

6.159 

-0.1 

157 

150 

Commonwealth  Ed 

6,026 

-4.0 

158 

224 

Banc  One 

5,999 

46.4 

159 

192 

Bergen  Brunswig 

5.982 

23.0 

160 

158 

Martin  Marietta 

5,954 

-2.0 

161 

lfi? 

Prtncrvl iHalorl  FHicnn 

5,933 

1.0 

162 

151 

Amerada  Hess 

5,875 

-6.3 

163 

196 

Intel 

5,844 

225 

164 

170 

PPG  Industries 

5,814 

165 

172 

Quaker  Oats 

5,705 

24 

i  fifi 

i  00 

184 

Warner-Lambert 

5.598 

10.6 

167 

178 

Vons  Cos 

5,596 

4.6 

168 

165 

Reynolds  Metals 

—LA 

169 

174 

Litton  Industries 

5,592 

2.4 

170 

173 

Continental  Airlines 

5,575 

0.4 
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Why  you  should  choose 
The  Lands'  End  Chino 
over  all  others 
in  the  market. 

/  Beyond  the  fact  that  it  costs  \ 
( $25  less  than  the  fashion  leader.! 


There's  a  feeding  frenzy  going 
on  in  the  market  over 
CHINO,  in  all  its  versions  from 
the  cheap  to  the  chi-chi.  And 
small  wonder.  There's  a  colorful, 
comfortable,  carefree  attraction 
about  what  is  really  "Army 
twill",  revisited  with  modem 
technology. 

As  usually  happens  when  a 
product  is  a  hit,  everyone  gets 
into  the  act.  All  sorts  of  vendors 
stake  out  the  low  end  of  the 
market.  The  high  end  attracts 
those  out  to  set  fashion  trends. 

So  where  does 
Lands'  End  fit? 

Good  question.  We  asked  it  of 
ourselves.  Where  could  we 
shoulder  in  a  vote  for  Quality 
first,  then  Value,  and  always, 
always  Service? 

For  those  of  you  who  know 
us  as  King  of  the  Buttondowns 
and  the  Place  for  Sweaters,  it 
won't  surprise  you  to  know  we 
began  at  the  beginning. 

With  the  fabric,  itself. 

Our  Chino  is  woven  of  100% 
cotton,  combed  in  one  direction, 
carded  in  the  other  for  ultimate 
cleanliness.  An  authentic  chino, 
far  superior  to  blended  fabric 
woven  from  carded  cotton  only. 


IS: 

W 

Then,  on  to  a  gentle  bath. 

We  entrust  our  chino  to  an 
organic  laundering  which  sets 
frenzied  enzymes  to  work 
cleansing  the  diagonal  ridges  in 
the  3x1  twill.  The  result?  A 
sensuously  soft  fabric,  with  its 
color  dreamily  muted.  (Lesser 
fabrics  that  get  acid  baths  might 
just  as  well  be  beaten  on  a  rock 
with  a  stick,  such  is  their 
distress.) 

We  exert  the  same  care  in  the 
construction  of  our  chino 
offerings,  which-in  our  case-are 
for  both  men  and  women. 
Furthermore,  each  category  - 
men's  and  women's- is  served 
by  its  own  separate  and  single 


vendor  over  whose  shoulder  our 
Quality  Assurance  people  take 
frequent  peeks. 

Details,  details,  details! 

As  you  peruse  our  catalogs 
you'll  learn  about  specific 
Lands'  End  touches.  For  now, 
let's  just  mention  our  deeper 
pockets  and  the  fact  that  they're 
tacked  to  both  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  extensions  of  the  trouser 
frame.  And  our  relaxed  fit-not 
quite  as  blousey  as  extremists 
dictate,  but  slightly  more 
comfortable. 

True,  our  color  palettes -a 
separate  one  for  men  and 
women-do  not  run  to  high 
fashion's  22  shades.  But  with  10 
for  men,  8  for  women -you 
should  be  well  served. 

Finally,  an 
amazing  achievement. 

Our  adult  chinos  rival  those 
offered  at  an  astronomical  $60 
plus.  Yet,  thanks  to  our  Direct 
Merchant  policy,  you  pay  us  only 

$32.00.  " 


True,  you  won't  get  two 
labels -just  one.  We  leave  out 
the  one  that  says  you're  in  the 
fashion  swim.  Our  pant  wears 
the  Lands'  End  label  on  the 
inside-assuring  you  it  is 
GUARANTEED.  PERIOD.' 

And  reminds  you  that  you 
needn't  back  the  car  out  of  the 
garage  to  order.  Just  reach  for  the 
nearest  phone  and  dial  our  toll 
free  800  number.  Or  check  the 
coupon. 


If  you'd  like  a  free 
copy  of  our  catalog, 
mail  in  this  coupon 
or  call  us  free  on: 
1-800-356-4444 

Name  

Address  

 Apt  

City  

State   Zip  

Phone (  )  

Send  to: 

Lands'  End  Direct  Merchants 
Dept.  #RN 
1  Lands'  End  Lane, 
Dodgeville,WI  53533 
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Rank 

Company 

Sales 

% 

1992 

1991 

($mil) 

change 

171 
1/1 

169 

Northrop 

5,550 

-2.5 

172 

176 

^tone  Container 

5,521 

2.5 

173 

160 

WR  Grace 

5,518 

-8.8 

174 

201 

Johnson  Controls 

5,452 

17.9 

175 

18! 

Pub  Svc  Enterprise 

5,357 

5.2 

1  Id 

177 

Capital  Cities/ABC 

5,344 

-0.7 

177 

209 

Rank  of  Ronton 

5,292 

16.4 

178 

187 

American  Cyanamid 

5,268 

5.6 

179 

163 

Wells  Fargo 

5,204 

-11.2 

180 

179 

FPL  Group 

5,193 

-1.1 

1  ai 

101 

183 

Ryder  System 

5,192 

2.6 

182 

197 

Gillette 

5,163 

10.2 

183 

194 

Alco  Standard 

5,159 

7.5 

184 

228Coca-Cola  Enterprises 

5,127 

26.6 

185 

■ 

HCA  Hospital  Corp 

5,126 

2.8 

lob 

1/19 

ri  llllci  lid 

5,096 

-22.9 

187 

185 

American  Electric 

5,045 

0.0 

188 

205 

Dana 

5,036 

9.7 

189 

135 

Transamerica 

4,988 

-26.8 

190 

191 

USX-US  Steel 

4,947 

1.7 

191 

211 

Chubb 

4,941 

9.5 

192 

195 

Champion  Intl 

4,926 

2.9 

193 

189 

Texas  Utilities 

4,908 

0.3 

194 

175 

Continental  Corp 

4,900 

-9.7 

195 

188 

Scott  Paper 

4,886 

-1.8 

196 

190 

Union  Carbide 

4,872 

-0.1 

197 

166 

Lyondell  Petrochem 

4,805 

-16.1 

198 

210 

Tandy 

4,788 

5.7 

199 

199 

Black  &  Decker 

4,780 

3.1 

200 

198 

Dun  &  Bradstreet 

4,751 

2.3 

5(11 

C\)  1 

214 

Fleet  Finl  Group 

4,731 

7.8 

202 

207 

James  River  Corp  Va 

4,728 

3.6 

203 

229 

Dillard  Dept  Stores 

4,714 

16.8 

204 

206 

Mead 

4,703 

2.7 

205 

208 

Burlington  Northern 

4,630 

1.6 

206 

215 

Norwest 

4,628 

4.7 

207 

212 

Norfolk  Southern 

4,607 

3.5 

208 

216 

American  General 

4,602 

4.7 

209 

213 

Houston  Industries 

4,596 

3.4 

210 

221 

Fed  Home  Loan  Mtg 

4,533 

6.4 

211 

218 

St  Paul  Cos 

4,499 

3.4 

212 

269 

National  Intergroup 

4,446 

32.9 

213 

193 

First  Chicago 

4,358 

-9.5 

214 

219 

First  Union 

4,355 

0.8 

215 

231 

Tyson  Foods 

4,295 

8.0 

216 

249 

JWP 

4,227 

31.6 

217 

237 

RR  Donnelley  &  Sons 

4,193 

7.1 

218 

203 

Household  Intl 

4,181 

-9.0 

219 

226 

Paramount  Commun 

4,138 

1.7 

220 

227 

Entergy 

4.116 

1.6 

221 

217 

PNC  Bank 

4,106 

-6.2 

222 

182  First  Interstate  Bncp 

4,104 

-19.4 

223 

277 

Compaq  Computer 

4,100 

25.3 

224 

239  Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer 

4,096 

7.1 

225 

247 

Schering-Plough 

4,056 

12.2 

■  Not  on  500  list  in  1991. 


Rank 

Company 

Sales 

% 

1992 

1991 

($mil) 

change 

225 

Consol  Freightways 

4,056 

fl  7 

-0/ 

227 

220 

Bethlehem  Steel 

4,008 

7  O 

-12 

228 

255 

Navistar  Intl 

4,006 

13.8 

229 

■ 

Galen  Health  Care 

3,995 

-2.1 

230 

245 

Rite  Aid 

3.987 

8.6 

071 
CO  I 

273 

Aflac 

o  noc 

3, 986 

01  A 

21.4 

232 

238 

FMC 

3,9/4 

1  0 

La 

233 

232 

Philadelphia  Elec 

3,962 

-0.3 

234 

240 

Duke  Power 

3,961 

3.8 

235 

266 

Eaton 

3,869 

14.4 

298 

Lowe's  Cos 

J.B4D 

9£  Q 

237 

233 

National  Medical 

O  O  A  C 

3,84b 

1  0 

-3.2 

238 

256 

Sun  Microsystems 

3,832 

10.9 

239 

202 

Dresser  Industries 

3,830 

-2.5 

240 

161 

LTV 

3,826 

-36.1 

241 

306 

VF 

O  00,1 

3,824 

242 

250 

Avon  Products 

3.810 

6.0 

243 

274 

NIKE 

3.795 

15.8 

244 

243 

Dominion  Resources 

3,791 

0.1 

245 

252 

Ingersoll-Rand 

3,784 

5.5 

246 

241 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal 

0  701 

3./81 

n  7 

247 

253 

Harcourt  General 

"3  77C 
3,1 10 

G  fl 
0.4 

248 

259 

Cummins  Engine 

3,749 

10.1 

249 

246 

TW  Holdings 

3,720 

2.8 

250 

236 

Boise  Cascade 

3,716 

-5.9 

251 

261 

Service  Merchandise 

3,713 

n  o 

9.2 

252 

278 

Corning 

O  7Aft 

3,/09 

10  0 

13.0 

253 

254 

Owens-Illinois 

3,703 

3.6 

254 

248 

Times  Mirror 

3,702 

2.4 

255 

264  Niagara  Mohawk  Pwr 

3,702 

9.4 

256 

244 

AMAX 

3,698 

0  0 

-2.0 

257 

258 

Upjohn 

3,669 

7.1 

258 

257 

Genuine  Parts 

3,669 

6.8 

259 

223 

USF&G 

3,660 

-11.5 

260 

204 

HF  Ahmanson 

3,637 

-20.8 

261 

242  Tele-Communications 

0  coo 

c  1 

-5.1 

262 

222 

Bank  of  New  York 

3,583 

-15.2 

263 

286 

Roadway  Services 

3,578 

12.6 

264 

251 

Detroit  Edison 

3,558 

-0.9 

265 

291 

Masco 

3,525 

12.2 

266 

262 

Giant  Food 

3.512 

3.4 

267 

300 

CBS 

3.503 

15.4 

268 

260 

Inland  Steel  Inds 

3,494 

2.6 

269 

234 

Grumman 

3,492 

-11.9 

270 

105 

General  Dynamics 

3,472 

-60.3 

271 

263 

Reliance  Group 

3,472 

9.6 

272 

265 

Gannett 

3,469 

2.6 

273 

276 

Barnett  Banks 

3,457 

5.6 

274 

271 

Pitney  Bowes 

3.434 

3.0 

275 

285 

Nordstrom 

3.422 

7.6 

276 

267 

General  Public  Utils 

3,412 

2.9 

277 

270 

Fina 

3,398 

1.8 

278 

272 

Dial 

0,007 

9  K 
LA 

279 

283 

General  Re 

3,387 

5.6 

280 

275 

Kerr-McGee 

3,382 

3.3 

Rank 

Company 

Sales 

% 

1992 

1991 

($mil) 

chang 

£01 

281 

Dole 

3,375 

5.0 

282 

287 

Varity 

3,375 

6.5 

283 

332 

NBD  Bancorp 

0,0/ 0 

C  J  0 

284 

288 

PaineWebber  Group 

3,364 

6.2 

285 

318 

Waban 

3,358 

206 

286 

186 

Stop  &  Shop  Cos 

3,352 

-33.1 

287 

280 

Consolidated  Rail 

3,345 

2.9 

288 

295 

AMP 

3,337 

7  8 

289 

308 

Aon 

3,337 

13.8 

290 

284 

Browning-Ferris  Inds 

3,334 

4.8 

291 

313 

Marion  Merrell  Dow 

3,320 

16.5 

292 

290 

Safeco 

3,295 

4.7 

293 

299 

Central  &  So  West 

3,289 

7.9 

294 

305 

Air  Prods  &  Chems 

3,270 

10.2 

295 

325 

TJX  Cos 

3,261 

18.3 

296 

384 

Microsoft 

3,252 

42.9 

297 

230 

PacifiCorp 

3,242 

-19.1 

298 

311 

Hershey  Foods 

3,220 

11.1 

299 

326 

Northeast  Utilities 

3,217 

16.8 

300 

317 

Manpower 

3,187 

13.8 

301 

312 

Loral 

3,155 

9.9 

302 

235 

Gt  Western  Financial 

3,154 

-20.2 

303 

310 

Universal 

3,134 

7.8 

304 

297 

Tyco  Laboratories 

3,131 

1.8 

305 

268 

SunTrust  Banks 

3,110 

-7.4 

306 

338 

Seagate  Technology 

3,079 

15.4 

307 

342 

Circuit  City  Stores 

3,075 

17.0 

308 

304 

Union  Camp 

3,064 

3.3 

309 

324 

Rohm  &  Haas 

3,063 

10.9 

310 

302 

Harris  Corp 

3,059 

2.1 

311 

301 

Circle  K 

3,047 

1.2 

312 

303 

Maytag 

3,041 

2.4 

313 

294 

Berkshire  Hathaway 

3,029 

-2.5 

314 

329 

Reebok  International 

3,023 

10.5 

315 

347 

Ethyl 

2,975 

15.5 

316 

289 

Mellon  Bank 

2,972 

-5.7 

317 

356 

Gap 

2,960 

17.5 

318 

307 

CMS  Energy 

2,957 

-3.8 

319 

316 

Premark  Intl 

2.946 

4.6 

320 

321 

Marsh  &  McLennan 

2,937 

5.7 

321 

345 Columbia  Gas  System 

2,922 

13.4 

322 

371  Bindley  Western  Inds 

2,912 

21.7 

323 

143 

Pacific  Enterprises 

2,900 

-56.1 

324 

282 

Teledyne 

2.888 

-10.0 

325 

319 

Owens-Corning 

2,878 

3.4 

326 

323 

Hormel  Foods 

2,867 

3.8 

327 

314 

Provident  Life  &  Acc 

2,867 

0.7 

328 

309 

Hercules 

2,865 

-2.2 

329 

■ 

Humana 

2,857 

18.2 

330 

333 

Fred  Meyer 

2,854 

5.6 

331 

337 

Capital  Holding 

2.853 

6.8 

332 

315 

Enserch 

2,825 

-0.3 

333 

341 

Illinois  Tool  Works 

2,812 

6.5 

334 

360  Reader's  Digest  Assn 

2,811 

14.0 

335 

334 

EG&G 

2,789 

3.7 

208 


Forbes  ■  April  26,  1993 


Tension  money  should  not  be  viewed  as  company 
money.  Its  employee  money.  Its  for  their  retirement. 
That's  why  we  safeguard  it  with  CBOT  Treasury 


futures,  for  insurance  against  volatile  interest  rates!' 


Steven  R.  Berlin 

VP,  Chief  Financial  Officer 

CITGO  Petroleum  Corp. 


V 


'Predicting  interest  rate  fluctuation  is  a  guessing  game^'  says  Berlin.  "And  you  don't  play  games  with 
employee  pension  money'  It's  a  game  that  CITGO,  one  of  the  country's  top  wholesale  oil  marketers  and 
refiners,  feels  has  more  risks  than  rewards.  "Steady,  long-term  returns  are  much  more  important  to  us'' 
Berlin  states.  "We  don't  like  to  speculate." 

CBOT  T-Bond  and  T-Note  futures  provide  CITGO  performance  and  profit  predictability.  "Hedging  helps 
us  sleep  at  night,"  adds  Berlin.  "We  can  tell  our  employees,  'Your  money  is  safe.'" 

To  find  out  how  Treasury  futures  can  help  you  fight  interest  rate  Qf^jQggo  B03rdl  Of  TT3Ct© 


fluctuation,  (  all  for  a  copy  of  "Treasury  f  utures  for  Institutional  Investors 
at  I  -800-THE-CBOT,  ext.  6003,  or  1-312-435-3558,  ext.  6003 


Any  way  you  look  at  it,  there's  no 
better  used  truck  than  a  used  truck 
from  Ryder. 

That's  because 
from  the  day  each 
brand  new  truck, 
tractor,  or  trailer  joins  our  fleet,  it 
goes  on  the  most  rigorous,  carefully 


designed  preventive  maintenance 
program  in  the  industry.  Ours. 

With  check 
up  after  check  up. 
Inspection  after 
inspection.  Regu- 
larly scheduled  and  performed  by 
teams  of  Ryder-certified  mech- 


anics to  make  sure  each  and  every 
one  of  our  used  vehicles  stays  in 
superior  condition. 

And  with  one  final,  painstaking 
inspection  right  before  each  truck 
goes  on  the  market.  To  make  sure  it 
meets  all  our  Ryder  Road  Ready 
requirements. 


RUCKS,  IT'S  EASY  TO  SEE 
Y  LOOKS  UP  TO  RYDER. 


But  you  don't  have  to  take  our 
rord  for  it.  Every  used  Ryder 

mes  with  its  own  Maintenance 
ecord.  And  you  can  check  it  out 
our  self. 

So  if  you're  looking  for  a  used 
uck,  look  to  Ryder.  We'll  find 
ou  a  used  vehicle  that  has  the 


ideal  specs  to  fit  your  needs.  We'll   today.  The  way  we  look  at  it, 
help  qualified  buyers  with  financ-   taking  care  of  our  trucks  is  the 
ing.  And  we'll  give  you  a  unique,     only  reasonable  way  to  take  care 


30-day  limited  warranty  that 
shows  you  just  how  confident  we 
are  about  the  superiority  of  our 
maintenance  standards. 

Call  1-800-USED-TRK,  ext.  91, 


of  business. 


The  standard  of  ihe  industry. 


l  he  Forbes  5UUs 


Rani'  Company    Sales  % 

199?.  1991  ($mil)  change 


33ft 

330 

Penn  Traffic 

2,788 

2.1 

337 

279 

Sallie  Mae 

2,787 

-14.5 

338 

344 

National  City 

2,784 

7.6 

339 

335 

Carolina  Power  &  Lt 

2,767 

3.0 

340 

292 

Wachovia 

2,759 

-12.1 

341 

352 

Sherwin-Williams 

2,748 

8.1 

342 

349 

Pennsylvania  P&L 

2,744 

7.2 

343 

320 

Arkla 

2,744 

-1.3 

344 

380 

Paccar 

2,735 

16.9 

345 

365 

Mercantile  Stores 

2,732 

11.9 

346 

328 

Transco  Energy 

2,724 

-0.5 

347 

200 

Chiquita  Brands  Intl 

2,723 

-41.1 

348 

357 

Temple-Inland 

2,713 

8.2 

349 

339 

Bruno's 

2,707 

1.9 

350 

331 

US  Shoe 

2,651 

-2.8 

351 

393  Smith's  Food  &  Drug 

2,650 

19.5 

352 

336 

Turner  Corp 

2,645 

-1.0 

353 

369 

UNUM 

2,641 

9.1 

354 

340 

Mapco 

2,640 

-0.1 

355 

351 

Avery  Dennison 

2,623 

3.1 

356 

350  Long  Island  Lighting 

2,622 

2.9 

357 

327 

Baker  Hughes 

2,620 

-4.6 

358 

296 

Ames  Dept  Stores 

2,618 

-15.3 

359 

355 

Bear  Stearns  Cos 

2,617 

3.6 

360 

■ 

Praxair 

2,604 

5.5 

361 

346 

Diamond  Shamrock 

2,603 

1.0 

362 

382 

Beverly  Enterprises 

2,597 

12.9 

363 

■ 

Ultramar 

2,595 

-5.8 

364 

368 

Phelps  Dodge 

2,579 

6.0 

365 

366  Armstrong  World  Inds 

2,550 

4.5 

366 

404 

Hasbro 

2,541 

18.7 

367 

359 

BF  Goodrich 

2,526 

2.2 

368 

461 

Amdahl 

2,525 

48.3 

369 

343 

Consol  Natural  Gas 

2,521 

-3.3 

370 

379 

Nash  Finch 

2,515 

7.3 

371 

354 

American  President 

2,505 

2.3 

372 

374 

Santa  Fe  Pacific 

2,496 

5.8 

373 

421 

Foster  Wheeler 

2,495 

25.2 

374 

361 

Baltimore  G&E 

2,491 

1.3 

375 

373 

Longs  Drug  Stores 

2,475 

4.6 

376 

429 

Computer  Sciences 

2,474 

27.2 

377 

322 

First  Fidelity  Bncp 

2,462 

-11.4 

378 

405 

Williams  Cos 

2,448 

16.3 

379 

348 

Centerior  Energy 

2,438 

-4.8 

380 

362 

Panhandle  Eastern 

2,430 

-1.0 

381 

376 

Parker  Hannifin 

2,427 

3.1 

382 

398 

Becton  Dickinson 

2,425 

10.7 

383 

403 

Geico 

2,420 

12.7 

384 

367 

Engelhard 

2,400 

-1.5 

385 

370 

Whitman 

2,388 

-0.2 

386 

491 

Society 

2,385 

-12.4 

387 

385 

Olin 

2,376 

4.4 

388 

402 

Centex 

2,374 

10.2 

389 

418 

Willamette  Inds 

2,372 

18.4 

390 

409 

WW  Grainger 

2,364 

13.8 

■  Not  on  500  list  in  1991. 


Rank 

Company 

Sales 

% 

1991 

($mil) 

change 

391 

387 

Westvaco 

2,357 

3.9 

392 

353 

Republic  New  York 

2,341 

-7.7 

375 

Ohio  Edison 

2,332 

-1.1 

392 

Knight-Ridder 

2,330 

4.1 

jys 

358 

Quantum  Chemical 

2,324. 

-0.3 

396 

401 

Dean  Foods 

2,322 

7.1 

397 

383 

Allegheny  Power 

2,307 

1.1 

Jyo 

412 

HealthTrust 

2,299 

9.3 

jyy 

424 

Morrison  Knudsen 

2,285 

15.4 

4UU 

■  WellPoint  Health  Net 

2,275 

18.1 

401 

396 

Dover 

2,272 

3.5 

402 

■ 

Comerica 

2,270 

-11.6 

4Uo 

377 

Yellow  Freight  Sys 

2,263 

-3.5 

AC\A 
4U4 

363 

American  Medical 

2,241 

-8.5 

500 

Merisel 

2,239 

41.2 

406 

386 

Intl  Multifoods 

2,239 

-1.4 

407 

495 

Conner  Peripherals 

2,238 

40.0 

4Uo 

389 

KeyCorp 

2,236 

-1.0 

4uy 

414 

Manville 

2,224 

9.8 

a  i  n 

395 

Comdisco 

2,223 

1.2 

411 

354 

Pennzoil 

2,223 

-12.1 

A  1  O 

426 

Spiegel 

2,219 

12.3 

A  1  Q 
4iO 

428 

Stanley  Works 

2,218 

13.0 

At  A 

414 

390 

Maxxam 

2,203 

-2.3 

A  1  £ 
41D 

293 

Kemper 

2,201 

-29.7 

416 

417 

Liz  Claiborne 

2,194 

9.3 

A  1  7 

463 

Louisiana-Pacific 

2,185 

28.4 

A  1  Q 
41o 

407  New  England  Electric 

2,182 

4.2 

A  1  Q 

4iy 

388 

Ball  Corp 

2,178 

-4.0 

a  on 
4^U 

■ 

Hook-SupeRx 

2,178 

7.4 

421 

Revco  DS 

2,171 

8.0 

AOO 

■ 

Medco  Containment 

2,161 

39.3 

423 

394 

No  States  Power 

2,160 

-1.9 

424 

411 

Polaroid 

0  1  CO 

425 

427 

Morton  International 

L,LHh 

426 

399 

Carter  Hawley  Hale 

2,138 

0.5 

A  07 
4^/ 

477 

US  Healthcare 

2,129 

27.9 

4£o 

443 

Caldor 

2,128 

13.9 

AOQ 

4/y 

413 

Tribune 

2,109 

3.6 

40U 

410 

Florida  Progress 

2,095 

1.0 

431 

422 

E-Systems 

2,095 

5.2 

4ot 

372 

CoreStates  Financial 

2,093 

-12.3 

400 

453 

Alltel 

2,092 

19.7 

A1A 
4  oH 

446 

Automatic  Data 

2,076 

14.6 

4oD 

496 

Armco 

2,074 

30.0 

436 

435 

Pittston 

2,073 

7.4 

A^l 
40/ 

433 

Tandem  Computers 

2,066 

6.9 

A  "3Q 
4oo 

416 

Hannaford  Bros 

2,066 

2.9 

4cy 

408 

Brunswick 

2,059 

-1.4 

AAf\ 
44  U 

■ 

Burlington  Industries 

2,054 

5.5 

441 

431 

McGraw-Hill 

2,050 

5.5 

442 

434 

Torchmark 

2,046 

5.9 

443 

488 

Shaw  Industries 

2,036 

25.8 

444 

391 

Golden  West  Finl 

9  HOC 

Q  C 

445 

378 

Shawmut  National 

2,024 

-13.6 

Rank 

Company 

Sales 

% 

1QQ9 
1  jj£ 

1991 

($mil) 

change 

446 

400 

Intelligent  Electron 

2,017 

5.4 

447 

406 

Union  Electric 

2,015 

-3.9 

AAR 

HHO 

■ 

Dell  Computer 

2,014 

126.3 

AAQ 

498 

Boatmen's  Bancshs 

2,001 

26.0 

At\(\ 
HDKJ 

465 

Avnet 

1,991 

17.5 

451 

419 

PHH 

1,979 

-0.9 

452 

439 

Springs  Industries 

1,976 

4.5 

4JJ 

■ 

Cardinal  Distribution 

1,951 

29.6 

A£,A 

473 

Natl  Semiconductor 

1,947 

16.5 

A^K 
HDD 

480 

York  Intl 

1,939 

17.3 

456 

420 

GenCorp 

1,937 

-2.8 

HDI 

415 

US  Bancorp 

1,935 

-3.9 

A^R 

448  Allmerica  Prop  &  Cas 

1,923 

6.4 

459 

438 

Asarco 

1,908 

-0.1 

472 

Arvin  Industries 

1,890 

12.8 

461 

450 

San  Diego  G&E 

1,871 

4.6 

AO 

40£ 

492 

Hechinger 

1,869 

16.3 

Aft** 

4DO 

440 

Sequa 

1,868 

-0.6 

A£A 
4D4 

459 

Viacom 

1,865 

8.9 

4DD 

445 

First  Bank  System 

1,864 

2.4 

466 

449 

Public  Service  Colo 

1,862 

3.8 

40/ 

425 

Tosco 

1,861 

-6.0 

A£R 
400 

■  First  of  America  Bank 

1,857 

29.5 

ACQ 

486 

Fruit  of  the  Loom 

1,855 

13.9 

aic\ 

442 

ICH 

1,848 

-1.3 

471 

487 

Mattel 

1,848 

13.9 

AlO 
4/  C 

■ 

Fleetwood  Enterprise 

1,847 

22.0 

A71 

464 

Sonoco  Products 

1,838 

8.3 

A1A 
4/4 

■ 

Bradlees 

1,831 

3.4 

Hi  <j 

467 

Echlin 

1,824 

8.5 

476 

447 

Beneficial  Corp 

1,819 

0.5 

All 
Hi  1 

455 

Dow  Jones 

1,818 

5.4 

478 

457 

Ohio  Casualty 

1,812 

5.7 

479 

■ 

PacifiCare  Health 

1,811 

36.9 

480 

476 

Rubbermaid 

i  qm; 

B.J 

481 

482 

Interpublic  Group 

1,804 

10.4 

AQO 

4o^ 

474 

Penn  Central 

1,797 

7.6 

■ 

Univar 

1,795 

22.3 

ARA 
404 

454 

Brown  Group 

1,791 

3.7 

4O0 

■ 

Alleghany 

1,788 

27.1 

486 

458 

USG 

1,777 

3.8 

asii 

40/ 

460 

New  York  Times 

1,774 

4.1 

ARR 

462 

Gulf  States  Utils 

1,773 

4.2 

ARQ 

■ 

Computer  Associates 

1,773 

27.5 

■ 

Turner  Broadcasting 

1.770 

19.6 

491 

■ 

Ogden 

1,769 

12.8 

381 

Continental  Bank 

1,765 

-23.3 

478 

Imcera  Group 

1,759 

5.8 

AQA 

471 

Clorox 

1,758 

4.7 

HVD 

■ 

FHP  International 

1,755 

22.8 

496 

469 

Hills  Dept  Stores 

1,750 

4.2 

497 

■ 

McCaw  Cellular 

1,743 

27.7 

498 

■ 

Progressive 

1,739 

16.5 

499 

■ 

Office  Depot 

1.733 

33.2 

500 

485 

Witco 

1,729 

6.0 
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i  To  one  lender, 

1  home  ownership  is  an  article  of  faith 


Countrywide  s  commitment: 

Deliver  the  American  Dream  to  more  families  than  ever  before. 


Angelo  R.  Mozilo,  CEO,  CMB 


The  home  mortgage 
professionals  of 
Countrywide  are 
singularly  focused 
on  providing  more 
Americans  with  affordable  home  loans,  and  they've 
written  many  new  rules  of  the  game  to  get  it  done. 

Such  as  putting  loan  underwriters  on  the  front  line 
to  deal  directly  with  customers,  and  compensating 
loan  origination  staff  for  quality  and  service,  not  vol- 
ume. In  addition,  Countrywide's  new  House  America!  ' 
program  offers  flexible  underwriting  and  counsel- 
ing for  low-to-moderate-income  families. 


Countrywide  has  become  America's  largest  home 
mortgage  lender  by  working  to  better  serve  home 
buyers.  A  broad  array  of  lending  programs  are 
offered  directly  through  convenient  local  branches, 
a  toll-free  national  telephone  service,  as  well  as  a 
network  of  other  financial  service  providers. 

To  learn  more  about  how  Countrywide's  home  mort- 
gage loan  programs  can  help  you,  your  employees 
and  your  business  call,  800  669-6655  ext.  5198. 

COUNTRYWIDE^ 

HOME  MORTGAGE  LOANS 


No     one     works     harder     to     deliver     the     American     D  r  e  a  m.s 


Cigarettes  may  be  bad  for  your  lungs, 
but  they  made  Philip  Morris 
the  nation's  most  profitable 
company  last  year. 


We'll  leave  it  to  the  pundits  to  figure  out  what  it  means, 
but  the  most  profitable  corporation  in  the  U.S.  last  year 
was  a  maker  of  low- tech  products  that  allow  people  to 
indulge  themselves  cheaply:  cigarettes,  beer,  soft  drinks 
and  processed  cheese.  Philip  Morris,  a  pip-squeak  of  a 
company  .SO  years  ago,  leads  the  Forbes  Profits  500  with 
a  net  income  of  $4.9  billion.  That  puts  it  just  ahead 
of  Exxon. 

The  most  dramatic  turn 
around  story  for  1992  was 
in  banking,  a  business  the 
gloomsters  had  all  but  writ- 
ten off  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  Citicorp  reported  a 
loss  of  $914  million  in 
1991  but  a  profit  of  $722 
million  last  year.  Net  in- 
come rose  sevenfold  at 
Chemical  Banking,  to  $1.1 
billion. 

After  declining  for  three 
years,  the  combined  net  in- 
come of  America's  S00 
most   profitable  corpora- 


Rank 

Company 

Net 

% 

Cash 

Cash 

1992 

1991 

profits 

change 

flow 

flow 

($mil) 

($mil) 

rank 

1992 

1 

3 

Philip  Morris  Cos 

4,939.0 

25.8 

6,481 

4 

2 

1 

Exxon 

4,810.0 

-14.1 

9,854 

1 

3 

2 

General  Electric 

4,725.0 

6.5 

7,543 

2 

4 

75 

American  Tel  &  Tel 

3,807.0 

500.0+ 

7,347 

3 

5 

4 

Merck 

2,446.6 

15.3 

2,768 

19 

6 

21 

Chevron 

2,210.0 

70.9 

4,861 

6  - 

7 

5 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

2,208.0 

7.4 

2,503 

25 

8 

9 

Wal-Mart  Stores 

1,994.8 

24.0 

2,644 

20 

9 

8 

Coca-Cola 

1,883.8 

16.4 

2,206 

28 

10 

7 

Procter  &  Gamble 

1,834.0 

2.6 

2,937 

18 

tions  rose  16%  last  year,  to  $179  billion.  This  total 
nonetheless  remains  4%  below  the  1988  peak  of  $187 
billion.  It  could  have  been  down  a  lot  more  than  that  over 
1988  had  we  included  charges  from  extraordinary  items. 

We  report  net  income  before  extraordinary  items  such 
as  a  tax-loss  carryforward  or  the  cumulative  effect  of  an 
accounting  change.  Thus,  Dow  Chemical's  $276  million 

net  income  doesn't  include 
a  $765  million  writeoff  re- 
lated to  retirement  benefits 
and  income  tax  accruals. 
The  inclusion  of  this  ex- 
traordinary charge — which 
some  firms  are  writing  off 
over  a  20-year  period — 
would  have  given  Dow  a 
loss  of  $489  million. 

Note  there  are  501 
names  on  this  Forbes  500: 
Commerce  Bancshares  and 
Transatlantic  Holdings  tied 
for  last  place  with  profits  of 
$71.66  million. 

-Gustavo  Lombo 


Winners  Losers 


Rank 

Company 

Net  profits 

Rank 

Company 

Net 

% 

1992 

1991 

1992 

1991 

1992 

1991 

income 

change 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

38 

■ 

Eastman  Kodak 

994.0 

17.0 

395 

49 

Polaroid 

99.0 

-85.5 

345 

■ 

American  Medical 

118.2 

3.6 

339 

82 

Aetna  Life  &  Cas 

119.6 

-76.3 

82 

■ 

Norfolk  Southern 

557.7 

29.7 

171 

33 

Dow  Chemical 

276.0 

-70.7 

162 

a 

Wells  Fargo 

283.0 

21.0 

412 

142 

National  Medical 

93.7 

-67.9 

443 

■ 

Lowe's  Cos 

84.7 

6.5 

298 

102 

International  Paper 

142.0 

-64.4 

■  Not  on  500  list  in  1991. 
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THINK  OF  IT  AS  CAVIAR 
FORTHE  POWER  HUNGRY 


FORD  TAURUS 


WITH  AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSION. 

If  you  crave 
power  with  more 
than  a  hint  of 
sophistication, 
may  we  suggest 
■  the  1993  Ford 
Taurus  SHO?  With  the  new, 
uniquely  engineered  automatic 


transmission  or  the  5-speed 
manual,  the  Taurus  SHO  promises 
an  unforgettable  taste  of  the  road. 

Begin  with  the  sequential  fuel- 
injected  24-valve  220  horsepower 
V-6.  This  racing-type  engine  is 
ideally  balanced  by  the  4-wheel 
independent  sport-tuned  suspen- 
sion, so  you'll  enjoy  exceptional 
performance. 

And  since  even  the  most  adven- 
turous palate  has  a  conservative 
streak,  the  Taurus  SHO  has  stan- 
dard anti-lock  brakes,  a  standard 
driver's  air  bag  supplemental 


Buckle  up  together  we  can  save  lives. 


restraint  system,  and  the  option 
of  a  right-front  passenger's  side 
air  bag.  Air  bags,  in  conjunction 
with  properly  worn  safety  belts, 
are  one  of  the  most  effective 
restraint  systems  available.  The  Ford 
Taurus  SHO.  A  perfect  way  to 
satisfy  your  appetite  for  power. 

HAVE  YOU  DRIVEN 
A  FORD  LATELY? 


Rank 

Company 

Net 

% 

Cash 

Cash 

1992 

1991 

profits 

change 

flow 

flow 

($mil) 

($mil) 

rank 

1992 

11 

10 

U  1 1 

1  790  (1 

in  i 

1  U  1 

fi  n?8 

i; 

0 

12 

13 

Da||C/.|  |f  U 

□eiiooum 

1  fi  fifi  A 
l,bo0.4 

1U.1 

A  7fi8 
4,/ OO 

7 
/ 

13 

15 

Federal  Natl  Mortgage 

1  CASt  7 
I,b40./ 

1 1  9 
loo 

1  fi/10 

9Q 

00 

14 

12 

American  Inti  Group 

1,625.0 

4.6 

2,017 

32 

15 

14 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

1,625.0 

11.2 

2,185 

29 

16 

11 

Boeing 

1,554.0 

-0.8 

2,515 

24 

17 

27 

BankAmerica 

i  /iQ9  n 

99  7 

jL.I 

9  19fi 

£,100 

9n 

OU 

18 

18 

Bell  Atlantic 

1  "3(10  9 
1,007. <! 

9  fi 

0.0 

9  finn 

J.oUU 

1 1 
11 

19 

28 

ID  M Ami n  0  f*r\ 

jr  Morgan  &  l-o 

1   iO/  U 

9J  1 

1  989 

1  ,JOL 

fi.9 

20 

24 

Ampritprh 

1,346.0 

15.5 

3,377 

12 

21 

58 

Nynex 

1,311.2 

118.2 

3,821 

10 

22 

6 

Mobil 

1,308.0 

-31.9 

4,088 

8 

23 

30 

repsiuo 

i  9ni  7 

9fl  fi 

9  fil  7 
£,31' 

99 

Lo 

23 

25 

Southwestern  Bell 

1  Ifll  7 
l,oUl./ 

19  fi 

9  \ii 
o,  141 

lfi 
10 

25 

29 

Abbott  Laboratories 

1  990  1 

19  fi 
lo.O 

1  Kfi7 
1,00/ 

97 

0/ 

26 

26 

Minn  Mining  &  Mfg 

1,236.0 

7.1 

2,266 

27 

27 

46 

Atlantic  Richfield 

1,193.0 

68.3 

3,278 

14 

28 

68 

US  West 

1,179.4 

113.1 

3,070 

16 

29 

31 

raciTIC  u«t 

1  1  70  fi 
1,1/U.D 

id  n 
14. u 

9  /ion 

9fi 
ZD 

30 

17 

American  Home  Prods 

1  1  fifi  7 
1,1DU./ 

1fi  9 
-ID.o 

1  9fil 

fid 
34 

31 

197 

NationsBank 

1,140.  L 

AC1  A 
10/  .1 

i  aqa 

1,401 

AQ 
43 

32 

32 

Pacific  Telesis 

1,142.0 

12.5 

2,996 

17 

33 

44 

Pfizer 

1,093.5 

51.4 

1,357 

55 

34 

235 

Chemical  Banking 

1,086.0 

500.0+ 

1,086 

70 

35 

40 

Intel 

1  nfifi  fi 

l.Ubb.o 

on  q 
oU.o 

i  fififi 

1,000 

/ifi 
1o 

36 

20 

Texaco 

i  ni  9  n 
l.UlZ.U 

91  Q 

-Ll.o 

9  fi9Q 

91 
Li 

37 

34 

Anheuser-Busch  Cos 

QO/I  9 

334. z 

fi  Q 

0.0 

i  fifii 

1,001 

AC 
10 

38 

■ 

Eastman  Kodak 

994.0 

500.0+ 

2,533 

22 

39 

16 

El  du  Pont  de  Nemours 

975.0 

-30.5 

3,848 

9 

40 

37 

McDonald's 

958.6 

11.5 

1,514 

48 

41 

36 

Southern  Co 

Qfi9  9 

fi  Q 

0.0 

1  Q99 

1A 
ol 

42 

48 

ivierrni  Lyncn 

30£,4 

9fi  8 

00, 0 

1  99/1 
1/04 

fiQ 

00 

43 

38 

r\man 

cm  i  n 

0  fi 

3.0 

1  C9C 
l,b£b 

/19 
HL 

44 

56 

Waste  Management 

921.2 

51.9 

1,635 

41 

45 

42 

American  Brands 

883.8 

9.6 

1,188 

65 

46 

50 

Walt  Disney 

868.9 

28.9 

1,656 

38 

47 

■ 

carter  nawiey  naie 

Gfifi  1 
000.4 

n  d 
U-r 

Q07 
03/ 

09 

31 

48 

23 

Amoco 

Qfin  n 
OoU.U 

97  fi 
-11.3 

9  900 

1 9 

49 

39 

newietT-racKara 

(Mn  a 

1  A 
-1.1 

1  fifi9 

Al 
1/ 

50 

64 

Microsoft 

833.9 

43.4 

975 

84 

51 

19 

Eli  Lilly 

827.6 

-37.1 

1,196 

64 

52 

83 

General  Dynamics 

815.0 

61.4 

871 

95 

53 

74 

Banc  One 

/ol.o 

Al  fi 

1/.b 

l.UUI 

70 

16 

54 

149 

JC  Penney 

777  n 

/  /  /  u 

1  QA  9 

i  not 

71 
11 

55 

112 

KJK  N3DISCO 

77C  f\ 
I  /D.U 

lino 

1  0/19 

99 
00 

56 

51 

Bankers  Trust  NY 

7ci  n 

/bl.U 

1  A  1 

11.1 

7C 1 

/bl 

1  1  1 
111 

57 

89 

Primerir  a 

756.2 

57.9 

853 

100 

58 

98 

McDonnell  Douglas 

755.0 

78.5 

1,220 

61 

59 

47 

SCEcorp 

738.7 

5.1 

1,696 

36 

■  Not  on  500  list  in  1991.   D-P:  Deficit  to  profit. 


Rank 

Company 

Net 

% 

Cash 

Cash 

1992 

1991 

profits 

f h  ^ nnc 

cridngc 

flow 

flow 

($mil) 

($mil) 

rank 

1992 

60 

423 

1  TV 
L  1  V 

798  7 

/oo./ 

Rfifi  fix 

Qfi9 

oO 

61 

480 

1  Inmn  Par  if  ir 

798  n 

/  LOV 

Sfifi  fij- 

1  fi^7 
1,Dj/ 

dfi 

62 

■ 

Citicorp 

799  n 
ILLS) 

n  p 
u-r 

1  7fiQ 
1,003 

fiQ 
JJ 

63 

54 

Schering-Plough 

720.0 

11.5 

855 

99 

64 

61 

Marion  Merrell  Dow 

685.0 

17.1 

786 

110 

65 

57 

Kellogg 

682.8 

12.7 

914 

90 

66 

55 

Emerson  Electric 

fi79  fi 
0/o.U 

fi  K 

o.b 

30U 

OO 

67 

45 

Sara  Lee 

K7n  9 
0/U.zi 

fi  9 
-OL 

l  lfifi 
1,10b 

0/ 

68 

259 

Warner-  Lam  Den 

fiJ9  7 

010./ 

1fi7  1 

00/.  1 

7QQ 

/30 

1U/ 

69 

76 

Chase  Manhattan 

639.0 

22.9 

882 

93 

70 

59 

Raytheon 

635.1 

7.3 

937 

88 

71 

67 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mtg 

622.0 

12.1 

622 

139 

72 

■ 

T  ll»T 

Texas  Utilities 

n  p 

U-r 

l  no.fi 

1.U30 

fifi 

00 

73 

69 

L-nUDD 

c  1 7  l 

1 1  8 
11.0 

Kfi/i 

0D4 

1  OA 

loU 

74 

70 

MCI  Communications 

KflQ  fi 

ouy.u 

i  n  fi 

1U  o 

1  ^89 

fin 

75 

53 

HJ  Heinz 

606.0 

-6.6 

838 

102 

76 

66 

Consolidated  Edison 

604.1 

6.6 

985 

82 

77 

77 

May  Dept  Stores 

603.0 

17.1 

944 

87 

78 

52 

General  Re 

fiQfi  A 
O30.4 

Q  9 

—3.6 

fiQfi 

030 

79 

65 

Detroit  Edison 

fiaa  n 

DoO.U 

9  fi 

0.0 

i  ni  1 

1  ,U  1 1 

7fi 
/O 

80 

92 

Motorola 

fi7K  n 

o/O.U 

9fi  Q 
Lv.j 

i  finfi 
i,bUo 

81 

60 

Baxter  International 

561.0 

10.7 

1,011 

77 

82 

■ 

Norfolk  Southern 

557.7 

500.0+ 

954 

85 

83 

78 

Dun  &  Bradstreet 

553.5 

8.8 

932 

89 

84 

81 

Salomon 

fifin  n 

ooU.U 

8  fi 

0.0 

7/18 
/40 

119 
111 

85 

72 

Upjohn 

fi^7  9 

1  8 

1.0 

719 
/  lo 

119 
110 

86 

■ 

A 1 1  iarlCirrnt  1 

Miiieuoignc.i 

fi9fi  n 

000. u 

n  p 
U-r 

i  nf^ 

1,U04 

79 
1 L 

87 

88 

American  General 

533.0 

11.0 

533 

165 

oo 

QC 
00 

General  Mills 

531.7 

7.8 

791 

108 

89 

105 

PNC  Bank 

529.4 

35.8 

606 

141 

90 

84 

Archer  Daniels 

fi9Q  1 

0/10.1 

fi 

D.U 

004 

Qfi 

3b 

91 

123 

Apple  Computer 

fi9fi  9 
dLJ.i 

fil  fi 
01. J 

799 
HL 

1  \A 
1 14 

92 

103 

Norwest 

filfi  A 
010.1 

^fi  1 
jU.1 

K7Q 
0/3 

19K 
lib 

oo 
9o 

1  9C 
Ud 

First  Union 

515.2 

61.6 

726 

116 

94 

352 

Commonwealth  Ed 

514.0 

441.7 

1,387 

51 

95 

97 

Gillette 

513.4 

20.1 

724 

117 

96 

90 

Morgan  Stanley 

fiin  fi 

7  A 

filfi 

D1U 

lfifi 

J  Do 

97 

62 

i  ,  L a  Winner 

uune  rower 

finfi  i 

OUO.  1 

19  Q 

1  1fiQ 
1, 103 

fifi 
OO 

98 

■ 

Chrysler 

finfi  n 

oUo.U 

n  p 

U-r 

9  1 1  fi 
i,ll  J 

99 

71 

Pub  Svc  Enterprise 

504.1 

-7.2 

1,239 

58 

100 

63 

Rockwell  Intl 

487.5 

-16.3 

1,028 

73 

101 

73 

Philadelphia  Elec 

478.9 

-10.4 

992 

80 

102 

290 

Colgate-Palmolive 

^77  n 

1//.U 

981  fi 

K7n 
o/u 

1 0Q 
id 

103 

85 

American  Electric 

^fifi  9 
100. o 

k  n 

i  nn 

l.Ulo 

7fi 

104 

162 

FDI  r.niin 

rrL  uroup 

100.3 

QA  1 
34.1 

l  n9i 

1A 

105 

101 

1  imito/4 

ififi  fi 
*too.o 

19  Q 

fiQ8 
030 

191 

106 

138 

Monsanto 

452.0 

52.7 

1,217 

62 

107 

87 

Entergy 

437.6 

-9.2 

863 

97 

108 

120 

Toys  'R'  Us 

437.5 

28.9 

557 

154 

216 
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Currents  Of  Change. 


With  over  sixty  years'  experience 
supporting  commerce  across  six 
continents,  Bank  of  America  has  the 
perspective  to  understand  the  forces 
that  shape  economic  growth.  And  the 
strength  to  influence  them.  While 
others  are  simply  responding  to  change, 
we're  active  in  directing  its  course. 
And  helping  our  clients  make  the  most 
of  the  opportunities  it  creates. 


The  Golden  Gate  Bridge, 
photographed  by  Morley  Baer. 


m 

Bank  off  America 


The  Forbes  500s 


Rank 

Cnmnanv 

Net 

% 

Cash 

Cash 

1992 

1991 

profits 

change 

flow 

flow 

($rnil) 

($mil) 

rank 

1992 

109 

143 

Mellon  Bank 

437.0 

56.1 

592 

144 

110 

43 

American  Express 

436.0 

-44.7 

1,096 

69 

111 

173 

Wachovia 

433.2 

88.7 

529 

166 

112 

91 

Dominion  Resources 

428.9 

-6.7 

989 

81 

113 

113 

Sprint 

427.2 

16.2 

1,619 

43 

114 

122 

Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer 

423.3 

29.6 

621 

140 

115 

111 

SunTrust  Banks 

413.3 

11.5 

545  ' 

159 

116 

96 

Berkshire  Hathaway 

407.3 

-7.4 

448 

182 

117 

114 

ConAgra 

403.3 

10.8 

737 

113 

118 

121 

Honeywell 

399.9 

20.8 

693 

123 

119 

115 

American  Cyanamid 

395.1 

10.1 

677 

127 

120 

119 

Sallie  Mae 

393.9 

14.1 

394 

210 

121 

109 

Capital  Cities/ABC 

389.3 

3.9 

547 

158 

122 

110 

CPC  International 

383.8 

3.0 

645 

133 

123 

135 

Dayton  Hudson 

383.0 

27.2 

842 

101 

124 

108 

Central  &  So  West 

382.0 

1.9 

730 

115 

125 

107 

Carolina  Power  &  Lt 

379.6 

0.7 

812 

105 

126 

■ 

Weyerhaeuser 

372.0 

D-P 

875 

94 

127 

295 

Bank  of  New  York 

369.0 

202.4 

534 

163 

128 

422 

Goodyear 

367.3 

393.0 

813 

104 

129 

156 

Home  Depot 

362.9 

45.6 

432 

191 

130 

185 

Lincoln  National 

362.9 

74.1 

423 

195 

131 

104 

Cooper  Industries 

361.3 

-8.1 

650 

132 

132 

126 

NIKE 

358.8 

13.2 

410 

201 

133 

346 

Amgen 

357.6 

265.4 

397 

208 

134 

130 

Lockheed 

348.0 

13.0 

703 

119 

135 

171 

National  City 

346.9 

50.2 

444 

187 

136 

117 

Pennsylvania  P&L 

346.7 

-0.5 

699 

120 

137 

134 

Gannett 

345.7 

14.6 

544 

160 

138 

128 

Martin  Marietta 

345.4 

10.3 

572 

150 

139 

79 

Kimberly-Clark 

345.0 

-32.1 

634 

135 

140 

99 

Houston  Industries 

340.5 

-18.4 

806 

106 

141 

141 

NBD  Bancorp 

338.0 

15.4 

448 

184 

142 

94 

Cigna 

337.0 

-25.6 

337 

245 

143 

161 

Enron 

328.8 

36.0 

791 

109 

144 

106 

Ralston  Purina 

326.0 

-15.8 

627 

136 

145 

136 

Textron 

324.1 

8.2 

589 

145 

146 

155 

Capital  Holding 

322.5 

28.9 

351 

227 

147 

198 

PPG  Industries 

319.4 

58.6 

693 

123 

148 

139 

Pitney  Bowes 

314.9 

6.6 

566 

151 

149 

179 

First  Fidelity  Bncp 

313.7 

41.8 

353 

226 

150 

147 

UST  Inc 

312.6 

17.5 

337 

244 

151 

151 

Safeco 

311.3 

19.9 

343 

235 

152 

133 

Marsh  &  McLennan  Cos 

303.8 

-0.6 

416 

199 

153 

124 

Union  Electric 

302.7 

-5.8 

588 

147 

154 

132 

Long  Island  Lighting 

302.0 

-1.2 

563 

152 

155 

145 

Phelps  Dodge 

301.6 

10.5 

464 

178 

156 

226 

Society 

301.2 

293.9 

395 

209 

157 

■ 

Burlington  Northern 

299.0 

D-P 

637 

134 

■  Not  on  500  list  in  1991.   D-P:  Deficit  to  profit. 


Rank 

Company 

Mat 

niei 

0/ 

/o 

Lasn 

Lasn 

1992 

1991 

profits 

change 

flow 

flow 

($mil) 

($mil) 

rank 

1992 

158 

170 

Bear  Stearns  Cos 

297.3 

27.9 

337 

243 

159 

■ 

Unisys 

296.2 

D-P 

826 

103 

160 

150 

AMP 

290.3 

11.8 

578 

148 

161 

165' 

Golden  West  Finl 

283.5 

18.8 

299 

268 

162 

■ 

Wells  Fargo 

283.0 

500.0+ 

551 

157 

163 

■ 

First  Interstate  Bncp 

282.3 

D-P 

423 

194 

164 

■ 

Consolidated  Rail 

282.0 

D-P 

577 

149 

165 

154 

Air  Prods  &  Chems 

281.8 

11.6 

627 

137 

166 

153 

Quaker  Oats 

281.5 

9.7 

439 

189 

167 

■ 

Woolworth 

280.0 

D-P 

534 

163 

168 

347 

Fleet  Finl  Group 

279.8 

186.5 

500 

169 

169 

148 

Ohio  Edison 

277.0 

4.6 

588 

146 

170 

152 

Albertson's 

276.1 

7.1 

448 

183 

171 

33 

Dow  Chemical 

276.0 

-70.7 

1,763 

35 

172 

164 

Automatic  Data 

272.1 

13.9 

397 

207 

173 

345 

Phillips  Petroleum 

270.0 

175.5 

1,201 

63 

174 

190 

Ethyl 

269.4 

30.3 

375 

215 

175 

209 

Novell 

267.7 

45.3 

303 

263 

176 

129 

Corning 

266.3 

-14.4 

515 

167 

177 

157 

Torchmark 

265.5 

7.7 

299 

266 

178 

169 

Baltimore  G&E 

264.3 

13.1 

538 

162 

179 

167 

Northeast  Utilities 

263.4 

11.3 

622 

138 

180 

174 

CoreStates  Financial 

262.4 

15.0 

343 

237 

181 

175 

Republic  New  York 

258.9 

13.9 

290 

275 

182 

180 

Reader's  Digest  Assn 

256.8 

16.3 

299 

267 

183 

159 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power 

256.4 

5.4 

557 

153 

184 

250 

Paramount  Commun 

252.7 

70.9 

1,280 

56 

185 

194 

UNUM 

248.8 

21.4 

249 

302 

186 

■ 

Texas  Instruments 

247.0 

D-P 

857 

98 

187 

207 

KeyCorp 

245.6 

30.6 

331 

246 

188 

253 

Advanced  Micro 

245.0 

68.6 

390 

211 

189 

339 

Transamerica 

243.2 

144.7 

379 

213 

190 

181 

Hershey  Foods 

242.6 

10.5 

340 

240 

191 

95 

Campbell  Soup 

241.4 

-MS 

467 

177 

192 

231 

VF 

237.0 

46.9 

345 

231 

193 

191 

Dillard  Dept  Stores 

236.4 

14.7 

372 

217 

194 

195 

RR  Donnelley  &  Sons 

234.7 

14.5 

493 

170 

195 

232 

Great  Lakes  Chemical 

232.7 

47.8 

308 

261 

196 

214 

Winn-Dixie  Stores 

232.4 

30.6 

367 

221 

197 

206 

Alltel 

228.6 

21.0 

473 

175 

198 

236 

Comerica 

226.0 

-17.4 

310 

260 

199 

200 

Walgreen 

225.4 

13.7 

320 

250 

200 

■ 

Seagate  Technology 

222.9 

D-P 

421 

196 

201 

■ 

Continental  Bank 

222.0 

D-P 

239 

310 

202 

187 

Genuine  Parts 

219.8 

5.8 

251 

300 

203 

177 

Liz  Claiborne 

218.8 

-1.8 

247 

304 

204 

241 

Boatmen's  Bancshs 

215.5 

43.5 

281 

280 

205 

238 

PaineWebber  Group 

213.2 

41.4 

242 

307 

206 

278 

Compaq  Computer 

213.2 

62.9 

373 

216 

220 


Forbes  ■  April  26,  1993 


Our  most  important  arrival  gate  is  yours. 


For  every  traveler,  there  is  one  all-important 
final  destination.  Home.  So  you'll  feel  better 
knowing  that  our  flight  crews  are  among  the 
world's  most  experienced.  And  that  our  planes, 
at  an  average  age  of  five  years,  are  some  of  the 
youngest  in  the  air  You  can  be  sure,  wherever 
your  Dusiness  takes  you,  getting  you  there  and 
back  safely  to  those  welcoming  arms  is  our 
greatest  passion  of  all. 


A  passion  for  perfection. 


Lufthansa 


For  more  information  and  reservations  call  1  -800-645-3880  or 
see  your  Travel  Agent  Lufthansa  is  a  participant  in  the  mileage 
programs  of  United.  Delta  and  USAir 


rnurn«j 


Rank 

Company 

Net 

0/ 
70 

uasn 

uasn 

1992 

1991 

profits 

change 

flow 

flow 

($m;l) 

(Smil) 

rank 

1992 

207 

462 

Sonat 

212.4 

221.9 

437 

190 

208 

166 

Centerior  Energy 

212.1 

-10.6 

595 

143 

209 

172 

Gap 

210.7 

-8.3 

325 

248 

210 

186 

San  Diego  G&E 

210.7 

1.2 

426 

192 

211 

292 

Barnett  Banks 

208.3 

68.2 

348 

230 

212 

201 

US  Bancorp 

208.1 

5.9 

259 

295 

213 

163 

American  Stores 

206.4 

-14.1 

553 

'  155 

214 

160 

Aon 

206.2 

-14.8 

311 

259 

215 

220 

Whirlpool 

205.0 

20.6 

480 

173 

216 

211 

Becton  Dickinson 

204.6 

12.4 

381 

212 

217 

203 

Allegheny  Power 

203.5 

4.9 

401 

205 

218 

216 

Jefferson-Pilot 

203.2 

15.7 

218 

326 

219 

210 

Deluxe 

202.8 

10.9 

269 

289 

220 

189 

Cincinnati  G&E 

202.3 

-2.3 

343 

234 

221 

233 

Medtronic 

201.0 

30.3 

278 

284 

222 

184 

Potomac  Electric 

200.8 

-4.5 

351 

229 

223 

218 

Computer  Associates 

200.6 

39.4 

404 

203 

224 

237 

US  Healthcare 

200.0 

32.4 

217 

327 

225 

434 

Unocal 

196.0 

168.5 

1,228 

60 

226 

183 

General  Public  Utils 

195.1 

-27.2 

653 

131 

227 

223 

Consol  Natural  Gas 

195.0 

15.6 

483 

172 

228 

■ 

TRW 

194.0 

D-P 

675 

128 

229 

■ 

Bank  of  Boston 

192.1 

D-P 

338 

242 

230 

212 

Illinois  Tool  Works 

192.1 

6.4 

317 

256 

231 

242 

Household  Intl 

190.9 

27.4 

367 

220 

232 

192 

Burlington  Resources 

189.7 

89.0 

446 

185 

233 

255 

MBIA 

188.7 

30.4 

196 

350 

234 

380 

Panhandle  Eastern 

188.6 

121.5 

398 

206 

235 

313 

Fruit  of  the  Loom 

188.5 

69.8 

296 

272 

236 

348 

Freeport-McMoRan 

187.8 

94.2 

450 

181 

237 

■ 

Browning-Ferris  Inds 

187.6 

320.3 

552 

156 

238 

■ 

Galen  Health  Care 

186.0 

-45.5 

424 

193 

239 

213 

New  England  Electric 

185.0 

2.9 

490 

171 

240 

222 

NY  State  E&G 

184.0 

9.1 

343 

236 

241 

246 

Aflac 

183.4 

23.3 

183 

372 

242 

■ 

Masco 

183.1 

307.8 

298 

271 

243 

230 

Sysco 

179.7 

11.2 

283 

277 

244 

394 

Hasbro 

179.0 

119.2 

275 

286 

245 

193 

Food  Lion 

178.0 

-13.2 

300 

265 

246 

■ 

Louisiana-Pacific 

176.9 

216.5 

340 

239 

247 

455 

Litton  Industries 

176.8 

158.5 

440 

188 

248 

221 

Intl  Flavors  &  Frags 

176.7 

4.7 

211 

336 

249 

219 

Florida  Progress 

175.7 

2.1 

444 

186 

250 

269 

Avon  Products 

175.0 

29.0 

237 

311 

251 

296 

Conseco 

174.8 

44.5 

175 

384 

252 

■ 

WellPoint  Health  Nets 

174.8 

24.4 

177 

379 

253 

277 

Old  Republic  Intl 

174.8 

33.4 

175 

385 

254 

215 

Tandy 

174.0 

-11.4 

279 

283 

255 

225 

Rohm  &  Haas 

173.9 

6.6 

377 

214 

■  Not  on  500  list  in  1991.   D-P:  Deficit  to  profit. 


The  Forbes  500s 


Rank 

Company 

net 

0/ 

/o 

Lasn 

Lasn 

1992 

1991 

profits 

change 

flow 

flow 

(Smil) 

(Smil) 

rank 

1992 

256 

202 

Geico 

172.8 

-12.0 

189 

358 

257 

244 

MBNA 

172.7 

15.8 

205 

343 

258 

378 

Bausch  &  Lomb 

171.4 

99.5 

243 

306 

259 

251  ' 

Cincinnati  Financial 

171.3 

17.1 

181 

374 

260 

205 

Wisconsin  Energy 

169.7 

-104 

353 

225 

261 

270 

First  of  America  Bank 

169.5 

25.7 

254 

299 

262 

247 

Tyson  Foods 

168.1 

13.2 

322 

249 

263 

307 

Duracell  Intl 

168.0 

47.9 

263 

293 

264 

353 

Hercules 

167.9 

76.9 

340 

241 

265 

■ 

Scott  Paper 

167.2 

D-P 

453 

180 

266 

227 

Rubbermaid 

166.9 

2.6 

237 

312 

267 

271 

Firstar 

166.0 

23.6 

214 

330 

268 

262 

Fifth  Third  Bancorp 

164.1 

18.8 

176 

382 

269 

239 

H&R  Block 

163.4 

8.4 

215 

329 

270 

265 

Unitrin 

163.3 

19.0 

163 

399 

271 

311 

Newell  Co 

163.3 

45.5 

217 

328 

272 

■ 

CBS 

162.5 

D-P 

229 

316 

273 

188 

Supervalu 

162.1 

-21.8 

285 

276 

274 

176 

No  States  Power 

160.9 

-28.2 

468 

176 

275 

260 

State  Street  Boston 

160.4 

15.2 

206 

342 

276 

287 

American  Natl  Ins 

160.3 

27.2 

175 

383 

277 

158 

HF  Ahmanson 

156.9 

-36 1 

249 

301 

278 

■ 

Pinnacle  West 

156.4 

D-P 

416 

198 

279 

118 

Melville 

156.0 

-55.0 

371 

218 

280 

312 

Loral 

155.7 

38.9 

302 

264 

281 

283 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal 

155.4 

21.3 

298 

269 

282 

258 

Brown-Forman 

155.2 

9.3 

197 

349 

283 

288 

So  New  Eng  Telecom 

154.1 

22.4 

404 

204 

284 

248 

McGraw-Hill 

153.2 

3.5 

227 

320 

285 

285 

Northern  Trust 

149.5 

17.3 

184 

371 

286 

252 

TECO  Energy 

149.0 

2.6 

292 

274 

287 

279 

Wm  Wrigley  Jr 

148.6 

15.5 

178 

376 

288 

320 

Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Intl 

147.6 

36.2 

209 

338 

289 

286 

Roadway  Services 

147.4 

15.8 

320 

251 

290 

256 

Morton  International 

147.2 

2.6 

255 

298 

291 

245 

Beneficial  Corp 

147.0 

-1.2 

193 

355 

292 

261 

Temple-Inland 

146.9 

6.1 

319 

254 

293 

276 

Knight-Ridder 

146.1 

10.6 

274 

287 

294 

263 

Nalco  Chemical 

145.0 

5.2 

226 

322 

295 

281 

Sherwin-Williams 

144.6 

12.8 

211 

335 

296 

302 

Mattel 

143.9 

21.9 

208 

340 

297 

359 

Blockbuster 

142.0 

51.6 

407 

202 

298 

102 

International  Paper 

142.0 

-64.4 

992 

79 

299 

274 

DQE 

141.5 

6.0 

318 

255 

300 

■ 

Countrywide  Credit 

140.1 

132.7 

149 

413 

301 

424 

Eaton 

140.0 

89.2 

320 

252 

302 

■ 

Progressive 

139.6 

324.3 

164 

398 

303 

323 

Gerber  Products 

139.3 

31.0 

176 

381 

304 

304 

Huntington  Bcshs 

139.0 

18.8 

208 

339 

222 


Forbes  ■  April  26,  1993 


PONTIAC  CARES. . .  with  an  extensive  3-year/3B,000-mile, 
£zjEr?r  No-deductible  Limited  Warranty,  24-hour  Roadside  Assistance 
and  Courtesy  Transportation.  See  your  dealer  for  details. 


'Based  on  MSRP  of  Lexus  LS400.  BMW  5  and  7  Series.  Level of  equipment  varies. 
[*]>  Buckle  Up,  America!  €  1932  EM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved. 


Rank 
1992  1991 

Company 

Net 

prcfits 
(Smii) 

% 
change 

Cash 
Mow 
($mil) 

Cash 
flow 
rank 
1992 

305 

370 

Do  oUrglCd, 

1  18  Q 

1  JO.  J 

w  1 

JL.J 

1Q8 

1  JO 

147 

04/ 

306 

299 

RDI 
UrL 

1  18  8 

1 00. 0 

10.4 

9JJ 

ins 

OUJ 

307 

284 

WW  Grainger 

1 17  9 

7  J 
/  .4 

18fi 
100 

1KJ 

004 

308 

254 

Miners  InnuctfiM 

136.6 

2.4 

319 

253 

309 

257 

Tribune 

136.6 

-3.8 

276 

285 

310 

243 

Public  Service  Colo 

136.6 

-8.7 

271 

288 

311 

268 

Nordstrom 

100.0 

n  k 
u.o 

910 

i  J  J 

mo, 

OUj 

312 

275 

rUgei  oOUnu  rotL 

llfi.  7 
100./ 

9  9 

L  J3 

9Q4 
£j4 

313 

294 

uuit  otates  uihs 

1 11  8 
100. o 

Q  1 

040 

919 

LJL 

314 

■ 

Allcnpri/>3  Prnn  fL  Pac 

MlllllcMLa  T\\J\J  Oi  Udo 

133.7 

174.3 

134 

440 

315 

■ 

Federated  Dept  Strs 

132.7 

D-P 

363 

222 

316 

301 

Rite  Aid 

131.3 

11.0 

226 

321 

317 

333 

Imcera  Group 

in  i 

1 01. 0 

9Q  n 
zy.u 

LLC 

194 
OY4 

318 

354 

Leucadia  National 

i  in  c 

1OU.0 

17  7 

j/./ 

18fi 
100 

IKfi 
jOj 

319 

a 

Ambac 

i  in  9 

10UV 

1/1 fi 
14. o 

111 
10o 

Ml 
440 

320 

325 

Franklin  Rp^mirrp^. 

130.0 

25.0 

138 

433 

321 

249 

Westvaco 

129.7 

-12.3 

315 

257 

322 

342 

Johnson  Controls 

129.2 

30.5 

351 

228 

323 

282 

Dover 

19Q  1 

n  7 

u./ 

907 

141 

041 

324 

314 

wiiiiams  los 

1 98  1 
lio.o 

lfi  K 
10.0 

119 

9fi8 

LJO 

325 

199 

Sun  Microsystems 

198  n 

Ifi  8 

— Oj.O 

Ifil 
000 

994 

££4 

326 

438 

127.9 

76.9 

281 

279 

327 

300 

Washington  Post 

127.8 

7.6 

223 

323 

9C/I 
iW 

Price  Co 

125.4 

-8.7 

184 

370 

329 

293 

l£4.0 

n  8 

u.o 

187 
10/ 

ifin 

oou 

330 

204 

First  Bank  System 

19A  1 

1/4.1 

Id  8 
-04.0 

181 
loo 

171 
0/0 

331 

■ 

Ryder  System 

191  Q 

c.fin  no. 

fiQ7 
03/ 

199 
lie 

332 

406 

Tambrands 

122.4 

54.9 

140 

429 

333 

500 

Cisco  Systems 

122.4 

108.2 

132 

444 

11G 

Jib 

Illinois  Power 

122.1 

11.8 

280 

282 

335 

487 

triurox 

199  n 

mi  fi 

1U1.J 

91/1 

L  14 

111 
001 

336 

365 

Conner  Peripherals 

191  1 

in  q 

1QQ 

iyy 

i/ifi 

040 

337 

146 

Northrop 

1 91  n 

-04.3 

981 
Z8 1 

978 
LlO 

338 

329 

PirrtK  CirriK 

121.0 

17.1 

169 

392 

339 

82 

Aetna  Life  &  Cas 

119.6 

-76.3 

325 

247 

.34U 

III 

FMC 

119.4 

-31.0 

356 

223 

341 

m 

Union  Carbide 

1 1  q  n 

U-r 

A  1  9 
41/ 

9nn 
ZUU 

342 

437 

Fleming  Cos 

1  1  Q  Q 

8/1  fi 

84.0 

919 

/lo 

004 

343 

439 

Dow  Jones 

lio.4 

04. U 

90Q 

97n 
z/u 

344 

■ 

Harrnurt  fipnpral 

118.2 

D-P 

294 

273 

345 

■ 

American  Medical 

118.2 

500.0+ 

266 

292 

346 

310 

Citizens  Utilities 

117.7 

6.0 

169 

393 

347 

267 

Scana 

1 17  fi 
11/0 

-lo. 4 

901 
CDi 

348 

328 

txivn  century  inas 

117c 
11/.  0 

lo.o 

Izo 

A  CO 

349 

309 

Bancorp  Hawaii 

1 1 G  Q 
1 10.0 

o.b 

A7(\ 

350 

340 

MarcSall  SL  Ik  low 

rviarsnaM  «  usiey 

1  if;  K 

110.0 

1 7  yi 
1/.4 

1  71 
107 

A'iA 

4  04 

351 

368 

uujilu  vviiuicbdjc 

1 1  J.O 

4US 

352 

240 

Ingersoll-Rand 

115.6 

-23.2 

232 

313 

353 

382 

Medco  Containment 

115.4 

36.6 

142 

426 

■  Not  on  500  list  in  1991.   D-P:  Deficit  to  profit. 


ine  t or Des  duus 


Rank 

C  nmnani/ 
wwii  ipai  ij 

Net 

% 

Cash 

Cash 

1992 

1991 

profits 

change 

flow 

flow 

($mil) 

($mil) 

rank 

1992 

354 

168 

Reebok  International 

114.8 

-51.1 

159 

403 

355 

337 

Meridian  Bancorp 

114.7 

14.1 

170 

390 

356 

372 

SouthTrust 

114.2 

26.9 

144 

422 

357 

421 

United  Healthcare 

114.2 

52.6 

141 

427 

358 

367 

AG  Edwards 

113.9 

24.1 

135 

435 

359 

449 

Integra  Financial 

113.4 

61.6 

142 

425 

360 

303 

Provident  Life  &  Acc 

112.6 

-3.9 

148 

416 

361 

357 

Interpublic  Group 

111.9 

18.4 

171 

389 

362 

■ 

Natl  Semiconductor 

111.6 

D-P 

228 

319 

363 

363 

Old  Kent  Financial 

111.1 

19.5 

128 

448 

364 

144 

Union  Texas  Petrol 

109.4 

-60.9 

187 

361 

365 

321 

BHC  Commun 

109.3 

1.1 

240 

308 

366 

■ 

Signet  Banking 

109.2 

D-P 

144 

421 

367 

315 

E-Systems 

109.0 

-0.5 

163 

400 

368 

■ 

USX-Marathon 

109.0 

D-P 

902 

91 

369 

319 

Nicor 

108.3 

-0.3 

232 

314 

370 

405 

Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber 

108.2 

36.2 

146 

418 

371 

356 

Boston  Edison 

107.3 

13.3 

280 

281 

372 

324 

Montana  Power 

107.1 

1.3 

184 

369 

373 

475 

EW  Scripps 

106.3 

64.6 

228 

318 

374 

■ 

Allergan 

105.8 

D-P 

149 

414 

375 

375 

Hillenbrand  Inds 

105.5 

18.3 

221 

325 

376 

364 

American  Greetings 

105.1 

13.4 

153 

410 

377 

■ 

TJX  Cos 

104.0 

417.3 

167 

395 

378 

385 

Hilton  Hotels 

103.9 

23.3 

213 

333 

379 

■ 

MNC  Financial 

103.1 

D-P 

146 

419 

380 

317 

Southwestern  Pub  Syc 

102.6 

-5.8 

162 

401 

381 

361 

Union  Bank 

102.6 

9.7 

128 

447 

382 

■ 

MGIC  Investment 

102.3 

36.3 

105 

475 

383 

334 

Pet 

102.1 

0.4 

152 

412 

384 

402 

AmSouth  Bancorp 

102.0 

26.9 

130 

445 

385 

386 

St  Jude  Medical 

101.7 

21.1 

109 

472 

386 

■ 

Dell  Computer 

101.6 

99.7 

121 

456 

387 

344 

Tyco  Laboratories 

101.5 

3.2 

195 

352 

388 

336 

Kroger 

101.2 

0.5 

476 

174 

389 

409 

HealthTrust 

100.8 

28.0 

230 

315 

390 

288 

Mapco 

100.7 

-20.0 

197 

348 

391 

377 

Engelhard 

100.1 

13.9 

174 

387 

392 

444 

Alco  Standard 

100.1 

40.0 

167 

394 

393 

457 

Washington  Mutual 

100.0 

48.1 

100 

478 

394 

272 

Oklahoma  G&E 

99.7 

-25.5 

210 

337 

395 

49 

Polaroid 

99.0 

-85.5 

188 

359 

396 

400 

Delmarva  Power  &  Lt 

98.5 

22.4 

204 

344 

397 

408 

Safeway 

98.4 

24.6 

419 

197 

398 

351 

Stanley  Works 

98.1 

3.2 

177 

380 

399 

458 

First  Empire  State 

97.9 

45.8 

111 

468 

400 

453 

First  Virginia  Banks 

97.5 

40.0 

134 

441 

401 

387 

Hormel  Foods 

97.4 

17.3 

135 

436 

402 

322 

Ohio  Casualty 

97.1 

-10.0 

112 

467 

224 
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rnumu 


Rank  Company      Net       %      Cash  Cash 


1992 

1991 

profits 

change 

flow 

flow 

($mil) 

($mil) 

rank 

1992 

403 

360 

King  World  Prods 

968 

3.5 

101 

477 

404 

■ 

Owens-Illinois 

96.7 

D-P 

344 

233 

405 

■ 

Federal  Express 

96.5 

D-P 

680 

125 

406 

■ 

PSI  Resources 

96.2 

402.9 

213 

332 

407 

465 

Standard  Fedl  Bank 

95  6 

45.3 

117 

460 

408 

403 

Sigma-Aldrich 

95.5 

19.7 

125 

451 

409 

397 

McCormick  &  Co 

95.2 

17.7 

139 

432 

410 

411 

First  Alabama  Bcshs 

95.0 

21.5 

113 

466 

411 

371 

Hubbell 

94.1 

3.9 

121 

459 

412 

142 

National  Medical 

93.7 

-67.9 

303 

262 

413 

491 

Circuit  City  Stores 

93.5 

53.6 

134 

439 

414 

374 

Harris  Corp 

92.3 

2.9 

258 

296 

415 

401 

Whitman 

92.1 

14.6 

186 

366 

416 

414 

Harsco 

91.5 

19.6 

149 

415 

417 

456 

Dreyfus 

91.2 

34.3 

99 

479 

418 

■ 

Southwest  Airlines 

91.0 

238.1 

192 

356 

419 

■ 

Vulcan  Materials 

91.0 

73.0 

194 

353 

420 

■ 

Columbia  Gas  System 

90.9 

D-P 

459 

179 

421 

358 

Newmont  Mining 

90.6 

-3.9 

189 

357 

422 

■ 

Intl  Game  Technology 

89.8 

154.9 

113 

465 

423 

■ 

Portland  General 

89.6 

D-P 

200 

345 

424 

■ 

Unifi 

89.5 

87.7 

127 

450 

425 

482 

First  Tennessee  Natl 

89.2 

39.9 

115 

462 

426 

■ 

Oracle  Systems 

89.0 

165.2 

162 

402 

427 

332 

Ipalco  Enterprises 

883 

-13.4 

170 

391 

428 

395 

EG&G 

87.8 

8.0 

124 

452 

429 

393 

First  Hawaiian 

86.9 

6.4 

106 

473 

430 

306 

Mercantile  Stores 

86.8 

-23.9 

181 

375 

431 

■ 

Murphy  Oil 

86.6 

D-P 

269 

290 

432 

430 

Service  Corp  Intl 

86.5 

17.9 

134 

438 

433 

327 

Kansas  City  P&L 

86.3 

-16.9 

185 

368 

434 

383 

Argonaut  Group 

86.3 

2.3 

98 

481 

435 

379 

Atlantic  Energy 

86.2 

0.7 

156 

406 

436 

■ 

Time  Warner 

86.0 

D-P 

1,258 

57 

437 

■ 

Equifax 

85.3 

57.8 

139 

431 

438 

476 

BanPonce 

85.1 

31.8 

127 

449 

439 

459 

Mercantile  Bancorp 

85.0 

27.7 

106 

474 

440 

391 

Marriott 

85.0 

3.7 

369 

219 

441 

■ 

SunAmerica 

84  9 

81.2 

85 

494 

442 

■ 

Quantum 

84.8 

70.8 

113 

464 

443 

■ 

Lowe's  Cos 

84.7 

500.0+ 

155 

407 

444 

415 

Service  Merchandise 

84.5 

11.1 

154 

409 

445 

426 

Washington  Fedl  S&L 

84.3 

14.2 

88 

488 

446 

433 

Premier  Industrial 

84.1 

15.1 

92 

486 

447 

■ 

Praxair 

84  0 

-21.5 

341 

238 

448 

343 

Valero  Energy 

83.9 

-14.9 

152 

411 

449 

468 

Mercury  Genera! 

83.3 

27.2 

83 

495 

450 

318 

Sundstrand 

83.3 

-23.4 

174 

388 

451 

404 

Bandag 

83.0 

4.3 

111 

470 

■  Not  on  500  list  in  1991.   D-P:  Deficit  to  profit. 


The  Forbes  500s 


Rank 

Company 

Mot 

/o 

Lasn 

1 

uasn 

1992 

1991 

profits 

change 

flow 

flow 

($mil) 

($mil) 

rank 

1992 

452 

390 

Federal  Paper  Board 

82  6 

0.2 

229 

317 

453 

436 

FlightSafety  Intl 

82.3 

13.6 

122 

454 

454 

■ 

Russell 

82.2 

44.7 

143 

424 

455 

472 

Vons  Cos 

82.1 

26.3 

178 

377 

456 

417 

Betz  Laboratories 

82.0 

8.6 

121 

458 

457 

■ 

Willamette  Inds 

81.6 

78.0 

255 

297 

458 

355 

Sonoco  Products 

81.3 

-14.3 

165 

397 

459 

■ 

Charles  Schwab 

81.2 

64.2 

122 

455 

460 

■ 

Charming  Shoppes 

81.1 

39.1 

116 

461 

461 

449 

Universal 

80.7 

15.0 

110 

471 

462 

■ 

Lotus  Development 

80.4 

86.5 

165 

396 

463 

485 

Avery  Dennison 

80.1 

27.1 

174 

386 

464 

■ 

Crestar  Financial 

79.8 

136.4 

121 

45/ 

465 

474 

Nucor 

79.2 

22.4 

177 

378 

466 

266 

Dresser  Industries 

79.2 

-38.2 

186 

362 

467 

■ 

Potlatch 

78.9 

41.4 

186 

363 

468 

443 

Wilmington  Trust 

78.8 

9.6 

88 

489 

469 

■ 

Shaw  Industries 

78.7 

118.7 

146 

420 

470 

493 

Central  Fidelity  Bks 

78.5 

29.9 

79 

498 

471 

396 

Pall 

78.3 

-3.6 

114 

463 

472 

479 

American  President 

78.0 

21.9 

185 

367 

473 

■ 

Manor  Care 

77.1 

107.4 

141 

428 

474 

■ 

CCP  Insurance 

76.9 

37.8 

77 

499 

475 

448 

Mercantile  Bkshs 

76.3 

8.1 

83 

496 

476 

464 

Star  Banc 

76.1 

15.6 

102 

476 

477 

496 

BB&T  Financial 

76.1 

26.4 

86 

492 

478 

467 

Computer  Sciences 

75.7 

15.6 

194 

354 

479 

388 

LG&E  Energy 

75.6 

-8.8 

157 

405 

480 

■ 

Cabletron  Systems 

75.5 

44.1 

86 

491 

481 

■ 

CR  Bard 

75.0 

31.1 

111 

469 

482 

341 

Grumman 

74.8 

-24.7 

157 

404 

483 

440 

Washington  Water 

74.7 

3.4 

134 

437 

484 

499 

Central  Bancshares 

74.4 

25.3 

96 

482 

485 

■ 

Maxus  Energy 

74.2 

D-P 

249 

303 

486 

398 

KU  Energy 

74.2 

-9.2 

133 

442 

487 

■ 

National  Service 

73.9 

181.6 

129 

446 

488 

■ 

AutoZone 

73.0 

34.7 

87 

490 

489 

■ 

Oryx  Energy 

73.0 

284.2 

538 

161 

490 

470 

Illinois  Central 

72.5 

10.9 

95 

483 

491 

441 

Cipsco 

72.5 

0.6 

147 

417 

492 

■ 

First  Commerce 

72.5 

113.0 

85 

493 

493 

373 

IMC  Fertilizer  Group 

72.4 

-19.6 

143 

423 

494 

442 

Loctite 

72.3 

0.6 

94 

484 

495 

■ 

PHM 

72.2 

69.5 

72 

500 

496 

■ 

ALZA 

72.2 

D-P 

81 

497 

497 

■ 

Owens-Corning 

72.0 

D-P 

196 

351 

498 

■ 

Horace  Mann  Educators 

71.8 

188.7 

90 

487 

499 

399 

Weis  Markets 

71.7 

-11.1 

98 

480 

500 

497 

Commerce  Bcshs 

71.7 

19.9 

92 

485 

500 

■ 

Transatlantic  Holding 

71.7 

1.6 

72 

501 

226 
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Liberty  Mutual  Presents: 
Great  Assumptions  In  History. 

"Look!  They've  surrendered." 


Making  the  wrong  assumption  could  cost  you 
the  battle.  For  instance,  most  buyers  assume 
there's  nothing  anyone  can  do  to  battle  rising 
workers  compensation  costs.  Liberty  Mutual  cus- 
tomers know  that's  not  the  truth. 

Liberty's  answer  to  controlling  workers  com- 
pensation costs  is  a  unique  six-step  program  we 
call  the  Continuum  of  Care.  An  approach  that  bet- 
ter manages  your  claim  costs.  From  pre-accident 
consulting  to  disability  management,  it  uses 
proven  methods  to  reduce  or  even  eliminate  costs. 

How? 

Liberty  has  over  80  years  of  experience 
gathered  into  one  of  the  industry's  most  compre- 


hensive databases.  A  powerful  tool  that  has 
allowed  Liberty  to  pioneer  new  loss  prevention 
techniques  and  develop  cost-effective  treatment 
protocols  for  workplace  injuries.  With  it,  we're 
better  able  to  identify  what's  a  legitimate  claim 
and  what  isn't. 

The  Continuum  of  Care  will  work  for  you 
regardless  of  the  way  you  pay  for  your  workers 
compensation  costs.  So  there's  no  reason  to  sur- 
render to  the  high  cost  of 
workers  compensation.  Call 
your  Liberty  Mutual  office  IDCDTV7 
today.  And  find  out  more  LIBERTl 
about  Continuum  of  Care.  MUTUAL 


FACING  THE  ISSUES  THAT  FACE  OUR  CUSTOMERS 


The  rofbes  5UUs 


Some  people  say  commercial  banks 
have  had  their  day,  but  they  still 
dominate  our  lists  in  terms  of 
assets  under  control. 


Citicorp  has  had  its  problems,  but  it  continues  to  sit  on 
the  largest  single  pile  of  assets  in  the  entire  U.S.  private 
economy.  A  $12  billion  reduction  in  its  loan  portfolio 
more  than  offset  other  growth  to  shrink  Citicorp's  assets 
2%,  to  $214  billion.  That  sum  was  nonetheless  enough  to 
keep  Citi  at  the  top  of  the  Assets  500,  where  it  has  been 
ever  since  1985. 

BankAmerica,  the  biggest  U.S.  bank  outside  New  York, 
saw  its  assets  jump  56%  last  year,  to  $  1 8 1  billion,  thanks  to 
its  merger  with  Los  Angeles'  Security  Pacific.  Bank- 
America  moved  from  eighth  to  fifth  position. 

General  Electric,  with  a  15%  gain  in  assets,  displaced 
General  Motors  in  the  number  two  spot.  More  than  three- 
fourths  ofGE's  $193  billion  in  assets  is  in  its  finance  arm,GE 
Capital  Services.  Growth  should  con- 
tinue; that  subsidiary  just  got  into  the 
credit  card  business. 

Microsoft  is  the  lone  software  com- 
pany on  the  Assets  500.  A  52%  gain  in 
assets,  to  $3  billion,  put  Microsoft  on 
this  list  for  the  first  time.  More  than 
half  of  Microsoft's  asset  base  consists 
of  cash  and  short-term  investments. 
Microsoft  is  now  on  all  four  lists — 
sales,  profits,  assets  and  market  value. 


Winners 


Rank 

Company  Assets 

% 

1992  1991 

($mil) 

change 

1  1 

Citicorp  213,701 

-1.5 

2  4 

General  Electric  192,876 

14.6 

3  2 

General  Motors  190,908 

3.7 

4  5 

Fedl  Natl  Mortgage  180,978 

23.1 

5  8 

BankAmerica  180,646 

56.4 

Who  were  the  biggest  decliners?  Westinghouse  Electric 
fell  from  86th  to  1 8 1  st  position  after  deciding  to  get  out  of 
the  financial  services  business,  which  it  now  lists  as  a 
discontinued  operation.  General  Dynamics  substantially 
reduced  its  asset  size  by  selling  its  military  aircraft  business 
to  Lockheed.  General  Dynamics'  assets  are  expected  to 
drop  again  this  year  as  the  company  distributes  $620 
million  in  cash  to  shareholders. 

In  an  era  of  corporate  restructuring  and  asset  redeploy- 
ment, it  is  not  surprising  that  this  list  is  showing  a  lot  of 
change.  Other  companies  with  sharp  declines  in  assets 
include  Union  Carbide,  which  spun  off  its  industrial  gas 
business,  and  Pacific  Enterprises,  which  sold  its  retailing 
businesses  and  its  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  production 
operations  to  focus  on  its  gas  and 
electric  utilities. 

Initial  public  offerings  put  two  in- 
surers on  the  assets  list:  John  Alden 
Financial  (Forbes,  Mar.  29)  and  Eq- 
uitable Cos.  The  latter  owns  Donald- 
son, Lufkin  &  Jenrette,  a  brokerage 
firm,  and  55%  of  Alliance  Capital 
Management,  an  investment  man- 
agement company. 

-Scott  DeCarlo 


Rank 

Company 

Assets 

% 

Rank 

Company 

Assets 

% 

1992  1991 

($mil) 

change 

1992 

1991 

($mil) 

change 

285  ■ 

Western  Resources 

5,524 

160.5 

181 

86 

Westinghouse 

10,398 

-48.4 

362  ■ 

Supervalu 

4,269 

65.4 

370 

268 

General  Dynamics 

4,174 

-32.8 

8  13 

Salomon 

159,459 

63.7 

218 

150 

Conseco 

8,219 

-29.9 

388  ■ 

Home  Depot 

3,932 

56.6 

417 

340 

City  National 

3,514 

-23.0 

5  8 

BankAmerica 

180,646 

56.4 

17 

11 

Sears,  Roebuck 

83,533 

-21.5 

■  Not  on  500  lis!  in  1991. 
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Surprisingly,  it  wasn't  the  British 
who  introduced  the  class  system. 


Which  airline  was  the 
first  to  recognize  that  the 
needs  of  business  travelers 
are  unique,  and  give  them 
a  separate  Business  Class 
cabin  all  to  themselves? 

The  same  airline,  as  it 
happens,  that  is  also  the 
second  oldest  in  the  world. 
Yet  holds  a  reputation  for 
safety  and  maintenance  that 
is  second  to  none.  And  has 
one  of  the  youngest  fleets 
flying. 

When  it  comes  to  flying 
to  Australia  and  the  South 
Pacific,  which  is  the  airline 
that  is  virtually  in  a  class  of 
its  own  in  all  classes? 

That  would  be  the  one 
that  has  more  flights,  more 
nonstops  (including  the  only 
daylight  as  well  as  non- 
smoking departures)  and 
consistently  award-winning 
service,  of  course. 

No  surprises  there. 

Now,  which  airline  offers 
all  that,  then  tops  things  off 
with  the  opportunity  to  also 
earn  frequent  flyer  miles  with 
American  Airlines"  and  Alaska 
Airlines? 

Only  one.  If  you  said 
Qantas,  you  can  go  to  the 
top  of  the  class. 

We  go  further. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  AUSTRALIA 


H 


For  Qantas  reservations  call  1  -800-227-4500.  Amencan  Airlines  and  A'Advantage*5  are  registered  trademarks  of  Amencan  Airlines,  Inc.  American  Airlines  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  AAdvantage  program  at  any  time  without 

notice.  Alaska  Airlines  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  Mileage  Plan  at  any  time  without  notice. 


WHEREVER  YOU  DO  BUSINESS  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 

WE'RE  PART  OF  THE  LOCAL  FABRIC.  At  the  AIG  Companies,  our  businesi  i 

takes  us  from  the  canyons  of  Wall  Street  to  the  marketplaces  of  East  Asia  to  the  bazaars  oj  the  Middle  East.  Bu  p 

there's  more  to  being  global  providers  of  insurance  thanjust  being  a  long  way  from  home.  AIG  traces  its  root  I 


to  Shanghai  in  1919,  and  today  our  network  stretches  across  130  countries  and  jurisdictions.  We  hire  local 
managers  who  understand  the  business  practices  and  needs  of  their  own  markets.  If  you're  a  multinational 
company  doing  business  in  today's  fast-changing  world,  you  need  our  unique  global  reach  and  global  experience. 


AIG 


WORLD  LEADERS  IN  INSURANCE  AND  FINANCIAL  SERVICES. 

American  International  Group,  Inc.,  Dept  A,  70  Pine  Street,  New  York,  NY  10270. 


Company 

Assets 

% 

5  tit 

Yi 

change 

6 

Ford  Motor 

180,545 

3.5 

7 

6 

American  Express 

175,752 

20.0 

8 

13 

Salomon 

159,459 

63.7 

9 

/ 

Chemical  Banking 

139,655 

0.5 

Q 
7 

Mitinr.rDinl/ 

PidllOnSDallK 

7  f) 

ii 

17 

Merrill  Lynch 

107,024 

24.1 

12 

10 

JP  Morgan  &  Co 

102,941 

-0.5 

13 

12 

Chase  Manhattan 

95,862 

-2.4 

14 

15 

Aetna  Life  &  Cas 

89,928 

-2.2 

1  A 

14 

IBM 
IBM 

00, /uo 

— O.Z 

16 

16 

Exxon 

85,030 

-2.9 

17 

11 

Sears,  Roebuck 

83,533 

-21.5 

18 

19 

American  Intl  Group 

79,835 

15.1 

19 

22 

Morgan  Stanley 

78,928 

23.9 

OA 

M 

Equitable  Cos 

/o,ooy 

R  9. 

21 

21 

Bankers  Trust  NY 

72,448 

13.3 

22 

20 

Cigna 

69,827 

4.6 

23 

33 

Banc  One 

61,417 

32.7 

24 

32 

Federal  Home  Loan 

59,502 

27.0 

OC 

I J 

OA 

ITT 
1  1  1 

Rfi  1£A 
30,/ 04 

Q  1 
7.1 

26 

23 

Bear  Stearns  Cos 

58,155 

6.4 

27 

26 

American  Tel  &  Tel 

57,188 

7.2 

28 

27 

Travelers 

53,602 

1.7 

ZD 

Wells  Fargo 

R37 

1  Q 
-1.3 

37 

DKir  Dinb 

rv*\,  oann 

m  inn 

14.0 

31 

34 

First  Union 

51,327 

11.4 

32 

29 

First  Interstate  Bncp 

50,863 

4.0 

33 

30 

Philip  Morris  Cos 

50,014 

5.6 

"iA 

04 

lo 

First  Chicago 

/IQ  OQ1 

U.D 

-J  J 

01 

nr  Mimical imjh 

40, 141 

1  Q 
1.3 

36 

35 

Fleet  Finl  Group 

46,939 

3.3 

37 

36 

Sallie  Mae 

46,621 

2.9 

38 

44 

Norwest 

44,557 

15.7 

0.0. 

9.Q 

ttc 

AO  1/1/1 

n  7 
— u./ 

An. 

ndu  bancorp 

/in  0^7 

3ft  7 
OO.I 

41 

42 

Bank  of  New  York 

40,909 

3.8 

42 

38 

Chrysler 

40,653 

-5.6 

43 

40 

Mobil 

40,561 

-3.9 

A  A 
44 

4j 

Loews 

4U,4y^ 

6.6 

40 

American  General 

3Q  7/1') 

1U.1 

46 

49 

Lincoln  National 

39,672 

16.4 

47 

52 

Barnett  Banks 

39,465 

20.6 

48 

45 

El  du  Pont 

38,870 

7.6 

49 

41  Gt  Western  Financial 

38,439 

-2.9 

DU 

56 

Republic  New  York 

o/(14o 

i  q  n 

iy.u 

51 

48 

SunTrust  Banks 

36,649 

6.1 

52 

55 

Xerox 

34,051 

7.6 

53 

47 

Chevron 

33,970 

-1.9 

54 

51 

Wachovia 

33,367 

0.6 

RR 

53 

Bank  of  Boston 

10  9/1C 

i  i 

-l.l 

56 

50 

Transamerica 

32,298 

-4.1 

57 

54 

RJR  Nabisco 

32,041 

-0.3 

58 

62 

Mellon  Bank 

31,574 

7.6 

59 

59 

First  Fidelity  Bncp 

31,480 

4.2 

60 

57 

BellSouth 

31,463 

1.7 

■  Not  on  500  list  in  1991. 


Rank  Company  Assets  % 


1992 

1991 

($mil) 

change 

61 

60 

Household  Intl 

31,128 

38 

62 

72 

National  City 

28,963 

-3.4 

63 

58 

Amoco 

28,453 

C  7 

-6./ 

64 

63 

Bell  Atlantic 

28,100 

0.8 

65 

64 

US  West 

27,964  - 

0.4 

66 

65 

Nynex 

27,537 

0.1 

67 

67 

Time  Warner 

27,366 

10  0 

68 

119 

Comerica 

26,587 

-5.0 

cn 
69 

80 

PaineWebber  Group 

oc  cnn 

1  7  O 
111 

70 

66 

Texaco 

25,992 

-0.7 

71 

70 

Golden  West  Finl 

25,891 

6.6 

72 

76 

KeyCorp 

25,457 

9.9 

73 

68 

Dow  Chemical 

25,360 

2.6 

74 

79 

Shawmut  National 

25,288 

10.8 

75 

109 

Society 

24,978 

-2.4 

76 

69 

Atlantic  Richfield 

24,256 

-1.0 

77 

77 

Pacific  G&E 

24,188 

5.6 

78 

74 

Procter  &  Gamble 

23,881 

0.6 

79 

75 

Southwestern  Bell 

23,810 

2.7 

80 

83 

CoreStates  Financial 

23,699 

9.6 

81 

94 

First  Bank  System 

23,527 

28.6 

82 

84 

Primerica 

23,397 

8.5 

83 

97 

Boatmen's  Bancshs 

23,387 

32.6 

84 

78 

Southern  Co 

23,224 

1.5 

85 

71 

Eastman  Kodak 

23,135 

-4.3 

86 

81 

Ameritech 

22,818 

2.4 

87 

82 

Pacific  Telesis 

22,516 

3.1 

So 

73 

Continental  Bank 

-D.4 

QQ 

91 

PepsiCo 

9H  Qt  1 

1  1  c 

11.0 

on 

87 

Commonwealth  Ed 

20,8/8 

a  n 

4.0 

91 

88 

US  Bancorp 

20,741 

9.9 

92 

89 

Capital  Holding 

20,588 

9.1 

93 

108 

Wal-Mart  Stores 

20,565 

OO  0 

ii.i 

94 

101  First  of  America  Bank 

20,147 

3.5 

95 

90 

Texas  Utilities 

19,429 

3.4 

96 

96 

SCEcorp 

19,140 

5.6 

97 

104 

Kmart 

18,931 

18.3 

98 

102 

AMR 

i  o  "7nn 
18, /0U 

15.4 

99 

107 

Textron 

18,36/ 

16.7 

100 

100 

Weyerhaeuser 

18,158 

7.3 

101 

106 

Boeing 

18,147 

15.0 

102 

103  Occidental  Petroleum 

17,877 

10.9 

103 

85 

GlenFed 

17,856 

-13.1 

104 

93 

California  Federal 

17,236 

-6.3 

105 

99 

MNC  Financial 

16,985 

-2.6 

106 

117 

Berkshire  Hathaway 

16,945 

17.2 

107 

98 

Union  Bank 

16,844 

-3.6 

i  no 
108 

92 

Tenneco 

16,584 

-11.3 

109 

111 

State  Street  Boston 

16,490 

9.6 

110 

112 

International  Paper 

16,459 

10.2 

111 

105 

United  Technologies 

15,928 

-0.4 

112 

115 

Provident  Life  &  Acc 

15,925 

77 

113 

124 

Chubb 

15,019 

9.0 

114 

110 

American  Brands 

14,963 

-1.0 

115 

129 

Northern  Trust 

14,960 

13.4 

The  Jborbes  500s 


Rank 

Company 

Assets 

/o 

1992 

1991 

($mil) 

change 

116 

114 

Pub  Svc  Enterprise 

14,877 

0.4 

117 

116 

Kemper 

14,773 

0.5 

1  1  o 
1  10 

95 

Midlantic 

14,422 

-20.6 

119 

139 

Hewlett-Packard 

14,308 

16.6 

i  on 
111) 

148 

Aon 

14,290 

22.8 

121 

120 

Entergy 

14,240 

-1.0 

122 

121 

American  Electric 

14,215 

0.6 

132 

Waste  Management 

14,114 

12.3 

1  O  A 

1^4 

127 

Union  Pacific 

14.098 

5.8 

125 

141 

Caterpillar 

13,935 

15.7 

126 

137 

Huntington  Bcshs 

13,895 

12.7 

127 

113 

McDonnell  Douglas 

13,781 

-7.1 

1  OQ 

126 

UJB  Financial 

13,771 

2.9 

129 

145 

SunAmerica 

13,626 

15.1 

130 

130 

St  Paul  Cos 

13,597 

4.7 

131 

134 

JC  Penney 

13,563 

8.3 

132 

135 

General  Re 

13,280 

7.0 

133 

144 

Safeco 

13,252 

11.3 

1  O  A 

138 

Firstar 

13,169 

7.0 

IOC 

135 

118 

USF&G 

13,134 

-9.1 

136 

131 

CSX 

13,049 

2.0 

137 

122 

Continental  Corp 

12,923 

-8.0 

138 

175 

SouthTrust 

12,714 

25.2 

139 

152 

Bancorp  Hawaii 

12,713 

11.4 

1  Af\ 

140 

146 

Crestar  Financial 

12,675 

7.2 

141 

158 

Dominion  Resources 

12,615 

12.6 

142 

133 

Philadelphia  Elec 

12,578 

0.2 

140 

142 

Houston  Industries 

12,418 

im 

144 

136  Tele-Communications 

12,380 

-0.1 

14D 

155 

FPL  Group 

12,306 

9.1 

146 

183 

UAL 

12,257 

24.1 

1  A  1 

147 

154 

Meridian  Bancorp 

12,208 

7.7 

1  A  O 

148 

157 

Signet  Banking 

12,093 

7.6 

149 

140 

Centerior  Energy 

12,071 

0.2 

150 

173 

Walt  Disney 

11,986 

16.1 

151 

161 

Minn  Mining  %l  Mfg 

11,955 

7.9 

152 

177 

Aflac 

11,901 

17.3 

153 

167 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

11,884 

13.0 

154 

153 

McDonald's 

11,681 

2.9 

155 

160 

Consolidated  Edison 

11,569 

4.2 

156 

149 

Deere  &  Co 

11,518 

-0.9 

13/ 

156 

Reliance  Group 

11,507 

2.7 

ICO 

158 

151 

Phillips  Petroleum 

11,468 

0.0 

159 

181 

Beneficial  Corp 

11  A  1 1\ 

11,414 

1  A  C 

14.6 

160 

128 

PacifiCorp 

11,256 

-14.9 

161 

163 

ConAgra 

11,218 

5.2 

162 

162 

UNUM 

11,214 

5.1 

ICO 

lb  i 

147 

USX-Marathon 

11,141 

^.3 

164 

191 

Merck 

11,086 

16.7 

165 

174 

Coca-Cola 

11,052 

8.1 

166 

143 

Digital  Equipment 

11,026 

-7.7 

167 

159 

Alcoa 

11,023 

-1.4 

168 

166 

Georgia-Pacific 

10,890 

2.5 

169 

195  Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

10,804 

14.7 

170 

168 

Duke  Power 

10,802 

3.2 

232 


Forbes  ■  April  26,  1993 


No  one  has  ever  had  a  Range  Rover  this  long. 


ere's  no  need  tor  a  garage  sale. 

It's  simply  that,  with  a  108"  wheel- 
base,  the  1993  Range  Rover  County 
LWB  is  eight  inches  longer  than  any 
Range  Rover  we've  ever  built. 

These  extra  inches  provide  abun- 
dant legroom  for  rear  seat  passengers, 
enough  for  several  basketball  players, 
or  anyone  you  know  who  happens  to 
wear  a  size  22  shoe. 

Beneath  this  roomier  interior  is  our 


new  electronic  air  suspension  system 
designed  to  assure  the  smoothest  ride 
possible.  The  system  even  has  five 
height  settings,  and  can  be  adjusted  to 


dlS^ft  RANGE  ROVER 


suit  a  variety  of  road  conditions. 

Including  the  conditions  of  no  road. 

The  County  LWB  also  features  a 
bigger  engine,  electronic  traction  con- 
trol, and  over  75  other  improvements. 
So  why  not  call  1-800-FINE  4WD  for  a 
dealer  near  you? 

Even  at  around  #49,()()():::,  it's  well 
worth  the  price. 

Because  of  all  the  Range  Rovers  ever 
designed,  this  one  clearly  stands  out. 


For  the  world.  By  the  world. 


Boeing  is  America's 
leading  exporter,  and  has 
been  for  the  last  three 
years.  Airlines  in  more 
than  140  countries  fly 
Boeing  airplanes.  But  we 
are  a  major  customer  as 
well  as  a  major  supplier. 
For  example,  we  buy 
goods  and  services  from 
some  30,000  firms  with 
facilities  and  employees 
in  eveiy  state  in  the  U.S. 
and  in  31  nations  around 
the  world. 


HOOt  I  O  The  Forbes  500s 


Rank 

Company 

Assets 

% 

1992 

1991 

($mil) 

change 

171 

204 

Integra  Financial 

10,788 

21.9 

172 

179 

Temple-Inland 

10  766 

6.9 

173 

171 

AlliedSignal 

10,756 

3.6 

174 

178 

Enron 

10,664 

5.9 

175 

165 

Michigan  National 

10,635 

-0.1 

176 

198 

Motorola 

10  629 

13.4 

177 

192 

Coastal  Corp 

10,580 

11.5 

178 

180 

Anheuser-Busch  Cos 

10,538 

5.5 

179 

170 

Detroit  Edison 

10,446 

-0.2 

180 

176 

Norfolk  Southern 

10,401 

2.5 

181 

86 

Westinghouse 

10,398 

-48.4 

182 

193 

Dayton  Hudson 

10,337 

9.0 

183 

188 

Long  Island  Lighting 

10,249 

7.4 

184 

207 

Fifth  Third  Bancorp 

10,213 

15.7 

185 

169 

Sprint 

10,188 

-2.6 

186 

203 

Delta  Air  Lines 

10 156 

11.8 

187 

208 

BanPonce 

10,002 

13.9 

188 

185 

Sara  Lee 

9,948 

2.0 

189 

189 

BayBanks 

9,907 

4.1 

190 

197 

Central  &  So  West 

9,829 

4.6 

191 

242 

Northeast  Utilities 

9,763 

44.0 

192 

194 

AmSouth  Bancorp 

9  751 

3.1 

193 

213  MCI  Communications 

9,678 

9.6 

194 

187 

Pfizer 

9,590 

-0.5 

195 

202 

First  Empire  State 

9,588 

4.5 

196 

190 

Standard  Fedl  Bank 

J,J4  J 

n  3 

U.J 

197 

220 

Mercantile  Bancorp 

9,476 

17.1 

198 

184 

Unocal 

9,452 

-3.9 

199 

196 

FirstFed  Michigan 

9,399 

-0.2 

200 

212 

Champion  Intl 

9,381 

8.4 

201 

200 

Rockwell  Intl 

q  -a  1 9 

3, OIL 

n  8 

u  0 

202 

222 

Ethyl 

9  204 

16  4 

203 

199 

Baxter  International 

9,195 

NA 

204 

201 

Monsanto 

9,085 

-1.5 

205 

209 

NWNL 

9,014 

2.8 

206 

231 

Washington  Mutual 

0,  JOU 

9fi  9 

207 

223 

First  Tennessee  Natl 

8  926 

12.9 

208 

211 

McCaw  Cellular 

8,916 

2.3 

209 

172 

Dime  Savings  Bank 

8,773 

-11.4 

210 

205 

Amerada  Hess 

8,722 

-1.4 

211 

241 

Central  Fidelity  Bks 

8,712 

28.0 

212 

206 

Old  Kent  Financial 

8  699 

-1.4 

213 

217 

Eli  Lilly 

8,673 

4.5 

214 

219  Niagara  Mohawk  Pwr 

8,591 

4.2 

215 

215 

Goodyear 

8,564 

0.6 

216 

210 

May  Dept  Stores 

8  fiAfi 

O,  JHJ 

-9  i 

217 

214 

Coast  Savings  Finl 

8  352 

-2.8 

218 

150 

Conseco 

8,219 

-29.9 

219 

221 

Pennsylvania  P&L 

8,192 

3.2 

220 

264 

Intel 

8,089 

28.6 

??1 
c.c  i 

249Coca-Cola  Enterprises 

8,085 

21 1 

222 

252 

Emerson  Electric 

8  n?i 

0,\JL  1 

LL.L 

223 

218 

Anchor  Bancorp 

7,942 

-4.1 

224 

237 

Archer  Daniels 

7,931 

13.9 

225 

244 

First  Alabama  Bcshs 

7,881 

16.8 

o  Not  on  500  list  in  1991 .   NA:  Not  available. 


Rank 

Company 

Assets 

0/ 

/o 

1992 

1991 

($mil) 

change 

226 

225 

Marshall  &  llsley 

/  ,OjU 

9  Q 
C.J 

227 

224 

Ohio  Edison 

7  am 

M.L 

228 

250 

Star  Banc 

7,715 

16.1 

229 

226 

Carolina  Power  &  Lt 

7,706 

2.4 

230 

228 

Cooper  Industries 

7,576 

"  6.0 

231 

243 

Commerce  Bcshs 

7  fiA9 

1 1 fi 

11.0 

232 

216 

Unisys 

7  fino, 

-1 1  .u 

233 

227 

General  Public  Utils 

7,483 

4.5 

234 

233 

Baltimore  G&E 

7,375 

4.2 

235 

232 

Consolidated  Rail 

7,315 

3.1 

236 

281  American  Home  Prod 

7  Ul 

/  ,141 

9n  i 

237 

vvcoi  vjnc  Ddncorp 

7  Hi 

31  7 

238 

9fifi 

RUUW.  LdUUldlOricS 

6,941 

11.0 

239 

247 

Reynolds  Metals 

6,897 

3.2 

240 

238 

Gulf  States  Utils 

6,858 

-0.8 

241 

273 

First  Virginia  Banks 

fi  8/11 
0,041 

1 1  a 

11.0 

242 

230 

Federated  Dept  Strs 

fi  89Q 
O.oZ  j 

A  9 

243 

236 

Paramount  Commun 

6,770 

-2.8 

244 

271 

Torchmark 

6,761 

9.8 

245 

251 

Lockheed 

6,754 

2.1 

246 

272 

Central  Bancshares 

0,  /  JO 

lu.u 

247 

261 

First  American  Corp 

c  7 1  c 

0,/  10 

fi  ■? 

248 

276 

HJ  Heinz 

6,715 

11.4 

249 

267 

BB&T  Financial 

6,691 

7.4 

250 

239 

Stone  Container 

6,682 

-3.2 

251 

257 

USAir  Group 

fi  SQS 

O,  JjJ 

9  9 

252 

254 

First  Hawaiian 

fi  W 

0,JJJ 

n  7 

V.I 

253 

235 

American  Stores 

6,545 

-5.9 

254 

263 

Burlington  Northern 

6,537 

3.4 

255 

262 Columbia  Gas  System 

6,531 

3.1 

256 

246 

Capital  Cities/ABC 

fi  R99 

D,  JLL 

9  fi 

—L.V 

257 

260 

Pitney  Bowes 

fi  dQQ 

1  Q 

258 

256 

Pinnacle  West 

6,456 

-0.4 

259 

277 

MBNA 

6,455 

7.4 

260 

259 

Marriott 

6,400 

0.0 

261 

270 

Panhandle  Eastern 

fi 

0,0  JJ 

J.O 

262 

292  James  River  Corp  Va 

fi 

O,  JJO 

19  fi 

263 

255 

Scott  Paper 

6,300 

-3.0 

264 

291 

USX-US  Steel 

6,251 

11.1 

265 

248 

LTV 

6,223 

-6.9 

266 

269 

CMS  Energy 

fi  993 

—  1  j.U 

267 

334 

Metropolitan  Finl 

fi  \M 
D,  14/ 

31  7 
01./ 

268 

282 

Potomac  Electric 

6,142 

4.9 

269 

321 

First  Commerce 

6,124 

22.6 

270 

258 

Whirlpool 

6,118 

-5.1 

271 

301 

USLife 

fi  nQR 

D,U  DJ 

1d  A 
14.4 

272 

229 

Sun  Co 

fi  071 

-1^  fi 

273 

293 

AMAX 

6,050 

9.2 

274 

289 

Kimberly-Clark 

6,029 

6.7 

275 

274 

Raytheon 

6,015 

-1.2 

276 

316 

Charles  Schwab 

fi  QflS 

17  fi 
1  /  j 

277 

287 

Union  Electric 

fi  7Q7 

1.1 

278 

285 

Federal  Express 

5,792 

-0.2 

279 

288 

ICH 

5,776 

2.0 

280 

279 

People's  Bank 

5,691 

-5.0 

Rank  Company  Assets  % 


1992 

1991 

($mil) 

change 

281 

275 

PPG  Industries 

5,662 

-6.5 

282 

361 

Fourth  Financial 

5,613 

34.8 

283 

278 

WR  Grace 

5,599 

-6.8 

284 

310 

Harcourt  General 

5,571 

9.4 

285 

■ 

Western  Resources 

5.524 

160.5 

286 

■  John  Alden  Financial 

5,523 

6.5 

287 

306 

Mercantile  Bkshs 

5,460 

5.3 

288 

290 

TRW 

5,458 

-3.1 

289 

■ 

HCA  Hospital  Corp 

5,456 

-13.4 

290 

300 

Ashland  Oil 

5,437 

1.5 

291 

343 

Colgate-Palmolive 

5,434 

20.5 

292 

245 

Pacific  Enterprises 

5.414 

-19.2 

293 

298 

First  Citizens  Bcshs 

5,414 

-1.0 

294 

314 

American  Cyanamid 

5,412 

7.1 

295 

302  Sumitomo  Bank  Calif 

5,399 

2.2 

296 

295 

Black  8c  Decker 

5,392 

-2.5 

297 

305 

Santa  Fe  Pacific 

5,345 

2.4 

298 

317 

Florida  Progress 

5,333 

6.1 

299 

303 

Illinois  Power 

5,332 

1.1 

300 

297 

Borden 

5,321 

-2.9 

301 

341 

Toys  'R'  Us 

5,311 

16.8 

302 

386 

Union  Planters 

5,262 

39.0 

303 

319 

Consol  Natural  Gas 

5,242 

4.6 

304 

323 

Jefferson-Pilot 

5,236 

6.3 

305 

307 

Safeway 

5,226 

0.9 

306 

320 

Texas  Instruments 

5,185 

3.5 

307 

■ 

Synovus  Finl 

5,184 

27.4 

308 

324 

NY  State  E&G 

5,176 

5.1 

309 

344 

CPC  International 

5,171 

14.7 

310 

312 

American  Natl  Ins 

5,165 

1.7 

311 

350 

Owens-Illinois 

5,151 

17.1 

312 

308 

Comdisco 

5,146 

0.0 

313 

294 

Riggs  National 

5,079 

-8.3 

314 

329 

Ralston  Purina 

5,071 

6.2 

315 

364 

Bethlehem  Steel 

5,071 

22.8 

316 

358 

Equitable  of  Iowa 

5,067 

19.8 

317 

326 

Allegheny  Power 

5,039 

3.8 

318 

333  United  Missouri  Bcsh 

5,003 

6.6 

319 

313 

Deposit  Guaranty 

4,994 

-1.3 

320 

356 

Williams  Cos 

4,982 

17.3 

321 

330 

No  States  Power 

4,978 

4.8 

322 

240 

Union  Carbide 

4,941 

-20.0 

323 

311 

Ryder  System 

4,930 

-3.0 

324 

328 

Dun  &  Bradstreet 

4,915 

2.9 

325 

327 

Honeywell 

4,870 

1.3 

326 

342 

Alleghany 

4,856 

7.0 

327 

■ 

CCP  Insurance 

4,848 

10.4 

328 

339 

Cincinnati  G&E 

4,802 

4.8 

329 

335 

Commercial  Federal 

4,789 

2.7 

330 

332 

Union  Camp 

4,739 

0.9 

331 

'318 

Halliburton 

4,736 

-5.6 

332 

283 

Hibernia 

4,734 

-21.3 

333 

304 

Pennzoil 

4,704 

-10.1 

334 

309 

Citadel  Holding 

4,698 

-8.4 

335 

336 

Woolworth 

4,692 

1.6 
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RICOH  SHATTERS  THE  BARRIER 


BETWEEN  PERFORMANCE  AND  ECONOMY 


RICOH  FT 87 80 
Touch  Screen 
Copying  System 


p-^    RICOH  FT 8880 
jL-J    Touch  Screen 
E^T~   Copying  System 


Ricoh  rewrites  the  rules  for  touch 
screen  technology.  Introducing  two  new 
high  volume  copying  systems.  The  FT8880 
and  the  FT8780.  Each  uniquely  versatile.  Both 
surprisingly  affordable. 

Ricoh's  new  high  volume,  touch  screen  copiers 
are  so  easy  to  use  that  they  make  your  entire  com- 
pany more  productive.  And  quick.  80  copies  per 
minute.  A  remarkable  5,050  sheet  capacity  lets  you 
run  far  bigger  jobs  and  just  walk  away.  Three  paper 
sources  make  it  simple  to  make  transparencies, 


►St 

f  insert  slip  sheets  and  covers.  And 
J  finish  the  job  with  your  choice  of 
three  stapling  options.  All  program- 
med instantly  at  the  touch  of  a  screen. 
But  the  real  breakthrough  of  the  new  Ricoh 
touch  screen  copiers  is  their  price.  Ricoh  offers 
both  the  FT8880  and  the  FT8780  for  far  less  than 
you  probably  paid  for  the  old  high  volume  machine 
you're  using  now. 

So  call  us  for  a  demonstration  at  1-800-63-RICOH 
ext.  1412.  The  new  Ricoh  touch  screen.  Look  into  it. 


THE  NAME  TO  KNOW 


KIGOH 

1  -  8  0  0  -  6  3  -RICOH 


® 


1993 


©  1992  Ricoh  Corporation 


The  Forbes  500s 


Rank 

Company 

Assets 

% 

1992 

1991 

($mil) 

change 

336 

357 

General  Mills 

4,679 

10.4 

337 

355 

Unitrin 

4,621 

8.2 

338 

362 

Upjohn 

4(DUD 

1 1  n 

I IV 

339 

394 

Southern  Natl 

4,598 

23.3 

340 

346  New  England  Electric 

4,585 

3.0 

341 

352 

Campbell  Soup 

4,581 

4.7 

342 

404 

n^nnhin  npnnsit 

L/dU|JIIIII 

4,573 

26.6 

343 

354 

1  ihprtu  National 

L.IUCIIJ  IIO 11  v'llt!  1 

't.JOO 

■i  2 

344 

331 

Rnicp  (*ztzr2tif> 

4,560 

-3.6 

345 

315 

Litton  Industries 

4,517 

-10.2 

346 

348 

Air  Prnrk  &  Chpms 

Mil   r  IUU9  OC  wIICIIIj 

4,503 

1.9 

347 

392 

Apple  Computer 

4,495 

20.0 

348 

347 

Bank  South 

4,464 

0.4 

349 

351 

CSF  Holdings 

4,461 

1.8 

350 

353 

PHH 

4,450 

2.1 

351 

376 

Valley  Bancorp 

4,384 

10.3 

352 

367 

Geico 

4,378 

7.1 

353 

360 

Dana 

4,343 

3.9 

354 

338 

Leucadia  National 

4,331 

-5.7 

355 

371 

Times  Mirror 

4,327 

6.8 

356 

359 

Viacom 

4,317 

3.1 

357 

365 

Kroger 

4,303 

4.6 

358 

265  Burlington  Resources 

4,296 

-3.6 

359 

384 

Corning 

4,286 

11.3 

360 

370 

Wilmington  Trust 

4,285 

5.5 

361 

482 

C  nmract 

4,272 

52.9 

362 

■ 

Supervalu 

4,269 

65.4 

363 

337 

Transco  Energy 

4,267 

-7.4 

364 

■ 

Charter  One  Finl 

4,262 

16.3 

365 

366 

National  Medical 

4,220 

3.1 

366 

368 

Melville 

4,214 

3.2 

367 

391 

San  Diego  G&E 

4,200 

12.1 

368 

382 

Gillette 

4,190 

7.8 

369 

373 

Natl  Community  Bks 

4,182 

4.0 

370 

268 

General  Dynamics 

4,174 

-32.8 

371 

374 

Schering-Plough 

4,157 

3.6 

372 

395 

Old  Republic  Intl 

4,147 

11.7 

373 

380 

Hawaiian  Electric 

4,143 

6.1 

374 

322 

Arkla 

4,111 

-17.3 

375 

414 

Dillard  Dept  Stores 

4,107 

17.4 

376 

383 

Trustmark 

4,085 

5.3 

377 

425 

Limited 

4,081 

15.4 

378 

396 

Browning-Ferris  Inds 

4.080 

10.5 

379 

405 

Warner-Lambert 

4,077 

13.2 

380 

390 

Summit  Bancorp 

4,059 

7.8 

381 

372 

TCF  Financial 

4,050 

0.3 

382 

375 

Mead 

4,031 

1.1 

383 

423 

Cincinnati  Financial 

ti  H7Q 

4,ivts 

17  7 
III 

384 

379 

Kellogg 

4,015 

2.3 

385 

■ 

Protective  Life 

4,007 

28.4 

386 

387 

Masco 

3,987 

5.3 

387 

■ 

Provident  Bncp 

3,980 

13.2 

388 

■ 

Home  Depot 

3,932 

56.6 

389 

389 

First  Bancp  Ohio 

3,916 

4.0 

390 

393 

Northeast  Federal 

3,910 

4.7 

■  Not  on  500  list  in  1991. 

Rank 

Company 

Assets 

% 

1992 

1991 

($mil) 

change 

391 

■ 

First  Finl  Corp 

3,908 

21.4 

392 

409  Allmerica  Prop  &  Cas 

3,900 

9.5 

393 

385 

Premier  Bancorp 

3,897 

1.1 

394 

378 

DQE 

3,876 

-1.5 

395 

363  Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer 

3,858 

*  -6.2 

396 

377Rochester  Community 

3,829 

-3.4 

397 

456 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal 

3,825 

28.3 

398 

401  Zions  Bancorporation 

3,779 

3.7 

399 

400 

Nipsco  Industries 

3,776 

3.5 

400 

412 

Ohio  Casualty 

3,761 

6.5 

401 

A  1  7 
41/ 

Public  Service  Colo 

7  7CH 

j,/bu 

0  7 

a. j 

402 

349 

Oryx  Energy 

3,749 

-14.9 

403 

415 

Wisconsin  Energy 

3,745 

7.1 

404 

■ 

Magna  Group 

3,729 

-1.3 

405 

403 

PHM 

3,706 

1.9 

406 

A  7 1 

4zl 

Westvaco 

3,679 

6.4 

407 

454 

Manville 

3,630 

20.9 

408 

397 

Gannett 

3,609 

-2.0 

409 

381 

Martin  Marietta 

3,600 

-7.6 

410 

430 

Navistar  Intl 

3,599 

7.2 

411 

Pircf  Natl  Nphratka 

r  iim  lidll  licuia  jfta 

3,574 

17.8 

412 

432 

Scana 

3,558 

7.6 

413 

408 

Freeport-McMoRan 

3,547 

-0.5 

414 

429 

Penn  Central 

3,531 

23.3 

415 

■ 

OnBancorp 

3,525 

50.5 

416 

424 

Kerr-McGee 

3,521 

2.9 

417 

340 

City  National 

3,514 

-23.0 

418 

399 

St  Paul  Bancorp 

3,500 

-4.4 

419 

411 

So  New  Eng  Telecom 

3,485 

-1.5 

420 

388 

Downey  S&L  Assn 

3,478 

-7.9 

421 

433 

Tandy 

3,476 

6.6 

422 

■ 

Statesman  Group 

3,466 

17.2 

423 

434 

FirstFed  Finl 

3,447 

4.9 

424 

467 

Rohm  &  Haas 

3,446 

18.9 

425 

451 

Phelps  Dodge 

3,441 

12.8 

426 

413 

GATX 

3,426 

-2.5 

427 

402 

Farm  &  Home  Finl 

3,416 

-3.9 

428 

427  RR  Donnelley  &  Sons 

3,410 

0.2 

429 

■ 

Galen  Health  Care 

3,410 

-7.2 

430 

■ 

Imperial  Bncp 

3,410 

-10.9 

431 

428 

TW  Holdings 

3,400 

0.5 

432 

457 

Ingersoll-Rand 

3,388 

13.7 

433 

■ 

Praxair 

3,344 

-3.1 

434 

420 

Southwest  Gas 

3,342 

-3.5 

435 

398 

Continental  Airlines 

3,328 

-5.5 

436 

■ 

Countrywide  Credit 

3,300 

36.9 

437 

448 

Boston  Edison 

3,297 

5.7 

438 

406 

Dial 

3,284 

2.2 

439 

■ 

Citizens  Bncp 

3,243 

8.8 

440 

419 

Hercules 

3,228 

-69 

441 

a 

Microsoft 

3,226 

51.6 

442 

■ 

Old  National  Bncp 

3,192 

18.4 

443 

474 

Ogden 

3,192 

12.2 

444 

488 

Marion  Merrell  Dow 

3,183 

15.2 

445 

480 

CBS 

3,175 

13.4 

Rank 

Company 

MSSCIS 

/o 

1992 

1991 

Kmih 
\  -p  1 1 1 1  \) 

p  h  3  nop 

446 

■ 

Tyson  Foods 

3,170 

22.0 

447 

437 

Sonat 

3,165 

-1.3 

448 

446 

Northrop 

3,162 

11 

449 

431 

SFFed  Corp 

3 160 

-4  7 

450 

■ 

Key  Centurion  Bncshs 

j,  u  j 

J.D 

451 

468 

Baker  Hughes 

3,155 

9.0 

452 

438 

Quantum  Chemical 

3,154 

-1.4 

453 

462 

Uslico 

3,152 

7.1 

454 

■ 

Portland  General 

3 151 

20  4 

455 

450 

Cullen/Frost  Bankers 

j,  iji 

9  "i 
L.J 

456 

494 

Inland  Steel  Inds 

3,147 

16.6 

457 

442 

Enserch 

3,146 

-0.6 

458 

478 

Compaq  Computer 

1  1  0 
ill 

459 

484 

Alltel 

J  ,  1  L  U 

1?  1 
IL.i 

460 

436 

Maxxam 

3,125 

-2.8 

461 

452 

Colorado  Natl  Bkshs 

3,119 

2.4 

462 

461 

Fleming  Cos 

3,118 

5.5 

463 

■ 

Loral 

7  1 1 C 
0,110 

OA  7 
Z4.Z 

464 

491 

McKesson 

3 109 

14.6 

465 

449 

Eaton 

3,096 

0.3 

466 

483 

Dole 

3,095 

10.8 

467 

■ 

Marsh  &  McLennan 

3,088 

29.6 

468 

■ 

Keystone  Finl 

7,  (171 

19  R 

469 

471 

Becton  Dickinson 

3  065 

7.2 

470 

435 

Great  A&P  Tea 

3  056 

-5  9 

471 

439 

Dresser  Industries 

3,056 

-4.2 

472 

477 

Johnson  Controls 

3,054 

7.9 

473 

■ 

Centura  Banks 

IK  fl 
10. u 

474 

476 

TECO  Energy 

3,024 

6.7 

475 

460 

FirsTier  Financial 

3,015 

1.4 

476 

453 

AMP 

3.005 

-0.1 

477 

458 

Progressive 

3,005 

0.9 

478 

496 

Puget  Sound  P&L 

7  QQ7 

17  7 
IL.L 

479 

459 

DPL 

2,977 

0.1 

480 

447 

American  Medical 

2  957 

-5.5 

481 

472 

Whitney  Holding 

2,953 

3.3 

482 

465 

US  Trust 

2,951 

1.2 

483 

463 

Asarco 

n  7 
U.J 

484 

■ 

Albertson's 

2,946 

32.9 

485 

470 

Fina 

2  924 

2.2 

486 

410 

Ryland  Group 

2,897 

-18.6 

487 

495  Horace  Mann  Educator 

2,889 

7.2 

488 

■ 

MBIA 

7  88^ 

Z.OOJ 

7fi  K 
ZO.O 

489 

■ 

Associated  Banc-Corp 

2,882 

37.4 

490 

486 

Bowater 

2,882 

3.7 

491 

445 

Chiquita  Brands  Intl 

2,881 

-8.3 

492 

464 

Washington  Fedl  S&L 

2,866 

-2.3 

493 

479 

FMC 

?  897 

fl  A 

494 

489 

Paccar 

2,809 

2.6 

495 

■ 

United  Carolina  Bcshs 

2,808 

7.1 

496 

469 

Great  Lakes  Bancorp 

2.798 

-3.1 

497 

475 

Quaker  Oats 

2,783 

-2.1 

498 

■ 

Sun  Microsystems 

2,769 

18  3 

499 

418 

Northeast  Bancorp 

2.764 

-20.4 

500 

■ 

Worthen  Banking 

2,756 

12.9 
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e  Financial  Strength  of  The  Guardian 


Moody 


ndard  &Vo^l 


Aaa 
AAA 


Sta 


AM.  »est 


The  Guardian's  Report  Card 
Says  it  All:  Still  Straight  A's 

Despite  these  financially  uncertain  times, 
The  Guardian  is  making  the  grade  by 
earning  the  highest  marks  for  fiscal  strength 
from  each  of  the  leading  independent 
financial  rating  services.  Aaa  from 
Moody's.  AAA  from  Standard  &  Poor's. 
And  A++  from  A.M.  Best.  In  fact,  only 
seven  companies  in  the  United  States  are 
on  the  honor  roll  of  all  three  rating  services. 
And  two  of  the  seven  companies  are  part 
of  The  Guardian  family. 

No.  1  In  Our  Class 

FORTUNE®  magazine  recognizes  The 
Guardian  as  the  #1  life  insurance  company 
of  the  50  largest  in  America  based  on  net 
income  as  a  percent  of  assets.  And  that's  a 
major  factor  in  determining  an  insurer's 
financial  strength. 

Our  Hard  Work  Pays  Dividends 

We've  done  our  homework  every  day  for 
133  years.  It's  how  we've  kept  our  financial 
house  in  order  through  good  economies 
and  bad.  And  all  of  our  hard  work  is  con- 
tinuing to  pay  off  in  tangible  policyholder 
benefits,  like  our  impressive  dividends. 
This  past  year  The  Guardian  distributed 
the  highest  dividend  in  its  history  — 
continuing  an  unbroken  record  since  1860. 

Put  Us  To  The  Test 

Take  this  quick  quiz:  Does  your  insurance 
company  consistently  receive  the  highest 
marks  from  the  major  rating  services?  Is 
the  Life,  Disability  or  Group  policy  you 
bought  five  years  ago  living  up  to  its  prom- 
ises? Is  the  variable  annuity  you  bought 
performing  up  to  your  expectations?  If  the 
answer  to  any  one  of  these  questions  is 
'I'm  not  sure'  or  'No',  put  The  Guardian 
to  the  test  for  your  next  purchase. 

Call  1-800-662-1006. 

You'll  learn  more  about  the  financial 
strength  of  The  Guardian  and  more  about 
our  superior  products  and  services  for  Life 
Insurance,  Group  Insurance,  Reinsurance, 
Disability  Income  Protection,  Equity 
Products,  or  Asset  Management.* 


^  The  Guardian 

The  Intelligent  Choice5" 

Since  1860 


'  Equity  products  areoffered  through  Guardian  Investor 
Services  Corporation',  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
The  Guardian  Insurance  and  Annuity  Company. 

©1993  The  Guardian  Life  Insurance  Company  of  America 


The  Forbes  500s 


The  500  U.S.  stocks  with  the  greatest 
market  value  gained  another  12% 
over  the  last  12  months,  and  now 
total  $3.3  trillion.  But  corporate  profits 
remained  below  their  1988  peak. 


Wall  Street's  500  most  highly  valued  firms  have  a 
market  capitalization  of  $3.3  trillion,  or  roughly  80%  of 
the  capitalization  of  all  U.S.  stocks.  These  500  stocks  are 
now  worth  more  than  the  entire  Japanese  stock  market. 

This  year  the  most  highly  valued  company  is  Exxon, 
with  a  market  capitalization  of  $80  billion.  Philip  Morris 
ranked  first  a  year  ago,  but  its  value  has  since  fallen  19%,  to 
$57  billion.  (Market  values  are  computed  as  of  Mar.  19.) 

Technology  stocks  did  well.  Silicon  Graphics,  which 
sells  graphics  workstations  and  the  software  to  run  on 
them,  quadrupled  in  value,  to  $2  billion,  even  though  it 
lost  $74  million  during  1992.  The  market  capitalization  of 
SynOptics  Communications  rose 
nearly  fourfold  in  one  year,  to  $1.7 
billion.  SynOptics  manufactures  mi- 
crocomputer networking  equipment. 
Oracle  Systems  more  than  doubled  in 
market  value. 

Other  winners  include  QVC  Net- 
work, the  nation's  largest  cable  shop- 
ping channel,  and  ldds  Communica- 
tions. Market  value  rose  247%,  to 
$2.3  billion,  at  Liberty  Media,  a  Wyo- 
ming-based cable  TV  company. 


Rank 
1992  1991 


Exxon 

American  Tel  &  Tel 
Wal-Mart  Stores 
General  Electric 
Philip  Morris  Cos 


Federated  Department  Stores,  ranked  347th  this  year, 
emerged  from  Chapter  1 1  early  in  1992  and  earned  $133 
million  last  year.  In  one  year  it  more  than  doubled  its 
market  value,  to  $2.5  billion. 

Rising  share  prices  were  not  the  only  factor  pushing  up 
market  value.  About  one-fourth  of  Chrysler's  165%  gain 
stems  from  its  issuance  of  52  million  shares  in  February 
1993.  Other  firms  with  large  offerings  include  Baltimore 
Gas  &  Electric  and  GTE. 

Among  the  big  losers  are  IBM,  Apple  Computer  and 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  Biotechnology  stocks  suffered 
as  investors  realized  that  government  approval  of  a  new 
drug  is  anything  but  sure,  especially  if 
~ ~    the  drug  doesn't  do  much  good.  Even 
the  biotechs  with  good  products  ailed 
on  Wall  Street.  Amgen,  for  instance,  is 
off  46%  in  market  value  over  the  last 
12  months,  alza  fell  in  rank  from  231 
to  344. 

As  for  the  big  drug  companies, 
Abbott  Laboratories,  Bristol-Myers 
Squibb,  Eli  Lilly,  Merck  and  Pfizer  all 
show  double-digit  declines. 

— Gustavo  Lombo 


Company 


Market 
value 
($mil) 


% 
change 


80,264 
78,415 
76,176 
75,812 
57,264 


18.1 
47.3 
24.5 
12.1 
-19.3 


Winners 


Losers 


Rank 

Company 

Market 

% 

Rank 

Company 

Market 

% 

1992  1991 

value 

change 

1992 

1991 

value 

change 

($mil) 

($mil) 

410  ■ 

QVC  Network 

2,037 

309.7 

258 

98 

Food  Lion 

3,446 

-52.2 

453  ■ 

LDDS  Communications 

1,750 

303.2 

381 

180 

Costco  Wholesale 

2,254 

-49.5 

423  ■ 

Silicon  Graphics 

1,952 

298.3 

171 

69 

Marion  Merrell  Dow 

5,040 

-47.7 

461  ■ 

SynOptics  Communications 

1,698 

278.9 

195 

85 

Amgen 

4,499 

-45.5 

379  ■ 

Liberty  Media 

2,273 

246.5 

283 

139 

US  Surgical 

3,119 

-45.1 

■  Not  on  500  list  in  1991. 
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YOU  HAVE  A  HEART,  A  MIND  AND  A  CONSCIENCE. 

SO  SHOULD  YOUR  CAR. 


Take  a  five-speed  stick,  alloy 
vheels  and  the  usual  performance 
Options  and  you  can  build  yourself  a 
ports  sedan.  But  it  won't  be  a  Saab 
)000  CSE.  Not  without  the  three  in 
»redients  that  make  a  Saab  a  Saab. 

The  heart  of  every 
>aab  is  its  rally  heritage, 
i  thirty-year  tradition 
of  competition-bred 
serformance   reflected  today  in 


Its  mind  is  the  9000  CSE's 
enlightened  use  of  information.  Perfor- 
mance data  is  scrutinized  by  an  ad- 
vanced electronic  engine-management 
system,  computerized  anti-lock  brakes 
and  Saab's  traction  control  system* 
The  9000  CSE  doesn't  just 
|  follow  the  roadways.  It 
thinks  its  way  along  them. 
Its  conscience  lies  in 
Saab's  comprehensive  approach  to 


the  9000  CSE.  With  a  200-horse-     safety  and  the  environment.  New  steel 


pollen  and  dust  particles  from  enter- 
ing the  car.  And  Saab's  new  CFC-free 
air-conditioning  helps  protect  the  at- 
mosphere outside  the  car. 

Heart,  mind  and  conscience:  Mix 
these  elements  in  proper  proportion 
and  you  get  a  well-rounded  human 
being.  Or  one  of  the  most  perfectly 
balanced  sports  sedans  you  can  buy. 

See  for  yourself  through  a  Saab 
9000  CSE  test  drive.  Or,  for  more  in- 
formation, call  1-800-582-SAAB. 


lower  engine*  and  a  25%  stiffer 
:hassis,  the  9000  CSE  is  the  most 


spirited  and  agile  Saab  ever  built. 

WITH  AVAILABLE  2  3-LITER  TURBOCHARGED  ENGINE  ©  1992  SAAB  CARS  USA,  INC 


reinforcements  in  the  passenger  com- 
partment offer  improved  side-impact 
protection.  Interior  air  filters  prevent 


ine  forces  5UUs 


Rank  Company  Market  % 


1992 

1991 

value 

\  4>l  Mil/ 

change 

6 

b 

Loca-Loia 

55,374 

2.9 

7 

5 
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41,352 

-27.3 

g 

11 

General  Motors 

37,606 

17.2 

q 

11) 

Procter  &  Gamble 

lfi  fififi 

00,  UUU 

4.4 

iu 

11 
14 

U  1  L 

11  filq 

OO.UO  J 

23.0 

11 

15 
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12 

13 

El  du  Pont 

32,262 

4.1 

1  ^ 

1  0 

0 

0 
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OU,  /  1 

-37.5 

14 

9 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

29  072 

-30.2 

1  ^ 

21 

Amoco 

28.351 

28.7 

16 

19 

Mobil 

27,668 

18.7 

17 

23 

BellSouth 

27,097 

25.1 

1  R 

ou 

American  Intl  Group 

?fi  18? 

£U,40L 

38  K 

00.0 

1Q 

13 

00 
// 

Chevron 

?fi  937 

LJ,  JO/ 

18  3 

20 

1  0 
1/ 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

25,724 
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21 
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29 
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29.7 

22 

4/ 
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2/ 
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21.3 

24 

0Q 
/0 
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26 
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Bell  Atlantic 
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24.2 
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Home  Depot 
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Ameritech 

20  567 

32.1 

31 

16 

Abbott  Laboratories 

19,943 

-22.3 

32 

40 

McDonald's 

19,453 

25.8 

11 

38 

Pacific  Telesis 

19  444 

21  3 

£4.0 
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37 
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19,071 

21.3 

37 
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Hewlett-Packard 

19,012 
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18  ?fil 
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00.0 
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41 
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Motorola 
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Texaco 
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1 U .  J 
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Kellogg 
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Pacific  G&E 
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Berkshire  Hathaway 

14,528 

42.0 

50 

34 

Anheuser-Busch  Cos 

14  407 

-12  5 

51 

35 

Dow  Chemical 

14,243 

-12.5 

52 

151 

Chrysler 

13,929 
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53 
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Eli  Lilly 

10, oz  / 
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American  Express 

10, 00  J 
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51 

Emerson  Electric 

13,279 

7.7 

57 

59 

Gillette 

13,184 

25.0 

58 

53 

JP  Morgan  &  Co 

13,173 

17.8 

59 

66 

Southern  Co 

13,014 

29.3 

60 

70 

Time  Warner 

12,945 

35.1 

■  Not  on  500  list  in  1991. 


Rank  Company  Market  % 

1992  1991  value  change 
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Forbes  ■  April  26,  1993 


Fairfax  County  has  more 
college  graduates  than: 


a.  Atlanta 

b.  Boston 

c.  San  Francisco 
d  Denver 

e.  Minneapolis 

f  Seattle 

g.  All  of  the  above 


If  you  answered  "g,"  you're 
pretty  astute  yourself. 

You're  also  keenly  aware  that 
to  succeed  in  the  21st  century, 
you're  going  to  need  the  most 
intelligent  employees  you 
can  find.  Nowhere  in  America 
will  you  find  more  of  them  than 
in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia. 

Of  our  800,000  residents, 
more  than  20,000  are  doctoral 


scientists  and  engineers.  Fiffy-five 
percent  of  the  adults  hold 
college  degrees.  Ninety-five 
percent  are  high  school  graduates. 
Further,  eighty  percent 
continue  to  upgrade  their  skills 
with  technical,  occupational  or 
post-graduate  study. 

Now  doesn't  a  location  this 
smart  deserve  an  examination? 

Right  you  are  again. 


For  more  information,  just  clip 

the  coupon  or  call. 

i  1 

/'lease  send  me  more  inlormnlnin  on  limiting  my 
business  in  Fairfax  County. 

Name  

Title  


Company . 

iddress  

City  

Zip  


State_ 


Plume 


Fairfax  County  Economic  Development  lullmril) 
Sitif)  Boone  Boulevard,  Suite  4)0.  I  ienna,  !  irgi'nia  221X2 
Telephone  70)790-0600,  Far  70) -S9}  1269  pbs 
I  I 


Fairfax  County,  Virginia.  The  21st  Century  Is  Here. 


Ran'< 

Company 

Market 

/o 

1992 

1991 

value 

change 

171 

69 

Marion  Merrell  Dow 

5,040 

-47.7 

172 

167 

Dillarri  Dent  Stnrps 

4,981 

3.8 

1  73 
I/O 

187 

Sysco 

4,979 

17.5 

1  7/1 

1  QQ 

nci3iicy  ruuuo 

4,949 

33.0 

1/3 

342 

Orarlp  ^v*;tpm<; 

A  Q 1 7 

4,31/ 

1??  Q 

ILJ.J 

176 

103 

Upjohn 

4,910 

-28.1 

177 

1U4 

woctmornni  icp 

■  VCMII  Igl  lUUoC 

4,850 

-27,3 

1  7Q 
I/O 

239 

fimpraHp.  Hpc;c; 
pii  i  ici  a  via  ■  icjj 

4,849 

57.9 

1  7Q 

137 

Parif  iCom 

1    CIV  1 1  1  vy  VII  L/ 

4,837 

-15.2 

i  an 

XoU 

182 

Qnakpr  Oat<; 

\XU0r\Vl  uaio 

A  7Qfi 

181 

271 

Bank  of  New  York 

4,767 

75.7 

182 

llfi 

Gap 

4,758 

-23.9 

1 

loo 

lQfi 

1 00 

RR  nnnnpllpv  Si  ^nn<; 

4,703 

21.0 

1  Q/l 

130 

American  Cyanamid 

4,639 

-20.1 

1  ft^ 

?fil 

£00 

Tpy^c  Inctri  impntc 

4,000 

04. 0 

186 

178 

Medco  Containment 

4,631 

1.8 

187 

212 

rnn^nlirlatpd  Rail 

V.  VM  1  J  - '  1  1 VI U  I V  \J    It  HI  1 

4,615 

34.0 

loo 

181 

Walgreen 

4,600 

4.2 

1  SQ 

lo  J 

128 

AMR 

4,575 

-22.7 

1  Qfi 

229 

Avon  Prnriiirt^: 

A  fifi9 

4,  JJL 

OJ.J 

191 

192 

Cigna 

4,546 

13.9 

192 

184 

Morgan  Stanley 

4,523 

4.1 

202 

Ppnncu'uania  Pftl 

l  CI  II  loV ■  VOI 1  la  r  OIL 

4,519 

21.9 

1  Q/1 

210 

Plppt  Finl  r^rnim 
■  iccl  run  uiuup 

4,503 

29.9 

1  OA 

85 

Amppn 

4  499 

-45.5 

196 

152 

Honeywell 

4,493 

-12.5 

197 

256 

Tnrr  hmarL 

1  Ul  \r  III  I  Idl  r\ 

4,485 

52.7 

237 

Alltel 

4,478 

45.0 

1  QQ 

208 

Browning-Ferris  Inds 

4,475 

26.9 

340 

Rarnptf  Rank^ 

Dal  1  ICll  UOI  lr\} 

A  AT!) 

4,4/U 

i  on  i 

1UU  i 

201 

249 

Consol  Natural  Gas 

4,466 

50.4 

202 

193 

Int!  Flaunrc;  Si  Fraoc 

Mill  ridVUlo  Qt  f  logo 

4,438 

12.1 

222 

KpvPnrn 

i \C  jr  vxLil  f.i 

4,423 

33.6 

220 

IIS  Hp^lthr^rp 

v/ O  MCdlUILdlC 

4,409 

30.9 

one 

169 

Times  Mirror 

i\  aoi 

7  1 

— /  .1 

206 

228 

Geico 

4,396 

34.5 

207 

203 

Rurlinptfin  Nfirthprn 

UUI  III  iCLwl  1    'ivl  U  Itl  1  1 

4,360 

19.1 

908 

230 

odiun  iui  i 

4,356 

34.2 

90Q 

157 

Tnrnpr  RrAarlrac:tin£j 

1  UIIICI    L*  1  UdU  Ld  0 1 1 1  Ig 

4,352 

-13.7 

Z  1  u 

323 

Firct  Intprctatp  Rnrn 

1  I1M   II!  LCI  old  IC  LJIIv-LJ 

Ql.l 

211 

288 

National  City 

4,251 

65.1 

212 

176 

MpHtrnnir 

i  V  J  VV1  U  V*  I  1  IV> 

4,185 

-8.3 

91  3 

189 

WnnlwArth 

llUUIWU!  Ill 

4,169 

2.3 

201 

HlinnK  Tnnl  Work<; 
■  1 1 1 1  iui d  i  uui  iv ui  no 

4,161 

12.1 

91  H 
£  13 

353 

Trauplprc 

1  1  dVClCI  J 

i  10S 

JJ.O 

216 

381 

Society 

4,085 

116.7 

217 

205 

4,061 

12.6 

91  ft 

124 

SaIIip  Map 
odiuc  ividc 

4,046 

-32.8 

91 Q 

191 

Hpprp  Si  Cn 

4,026 

0.1 

200 

t^pniiinp  Parte 

a  nin 

7  8 

/  0 

221 

252 

Safeco 

3,981 

34.6 

222 

355 

Nucor 

3,971 

90.3 

223 

279 

Halliburton 

3,963 

49.6 

224 

217 

Transamerica 

3,959 

16.9 

225 

219 

Union  Electric 

3,919 

15.8 

■  Not  on  500  list  in  1991 .   NA:  Not  available. 


Rank  Company  Market  % 

1992  1991  value  change 


($mil) 

99fi 

££U 

To  vtmn 
l  caUOII 

1  Q07 

1Q  1 

997 

£D£ 

TRW 

1  9.RA 
0.004 

IK  0 

00. u 

99R 

?70 
£  /  U 

Wm  Wriolou  lr 
Will  VVNglcy  Jl 

1  880 
J.OOU 

J?  fi 

4£  .0 

99Q 

J£l 

1  ni  1 1  c  i  a  n  s .  P^r  i  f \r 
l_UUI5ldl ld"i  dv, MIL 

1  870 

fid  8 

04.0 

230 

312 

Compaq  Computer 

3,863  ' 

60.3 

931 

??8 

£00 

Hiirarpll  Intl 
L/UidLcll  IMII 

1  818 
0,000 

?j  i 

£4.0 

939 

£  £  0 

r^onontorh 
UtCMclllCV'M 

1  89/1 

0,0£4 

If,  0 

1  o.u 

933 

10? 

1  INI  IM 

3  R 1  K 
0,01  J 

SI  A 

00.4 

234 

251 

Pnmnufpr  A^^nriafp<; 

\j vl  1 1 1  pU LCI    n  joUL  la  ICS 

3,795 

27.9 

235 

265 

Lockheed 

3,784 

34.9 

93fi 

£1 J 

Rnhm  Si  N -i  ■ r 

1  77S 

10  1 

237 

392 

Pnmprira 

VvUI  1 ICI  ILd 

3  733 

14.4 

93R 

£4/ 

OHin  FHic^n 

UIMU  L-UloUM 

1  71Q 

91!  0 

L  J.u 

93<5 

?9fi 

£3U 

Firct  FiHplitu  Rnrn 
ni5i  riuciiiy  diillj 

1  RQfi 

40.  J 

240 

246 

Trihunp 

1  1  1  UUI  IV 

3.693 

23.4 

941 

31fi 

1  inrnln  National 

1  R88 

0,000 

ss  0 

00. u 

242 

232 

Whirl  nnftl 

VV  1  III  1  LJUUI 

1  RR8 

llfi 

10.0 

243 

260 

Nfirthp^^t  Utilities 

llUI  II  IV,  U  J  I    V  Mllllt  J 

3,665 

28.7 

244 

276 

r^pnpral  ("lunamirc 
uciicidi  uy\ idi I MLo 

1  RRd 

0,004 

17  i 

0/  .4 

245 

253 

Phpln^  Dodpp 

1    IIVIL/O  L/vUCC 

3,660 

24.2 

£40 

IfiR 
1  uu 

P.  acHp  n 
DUI  Ucl  1 

i  fiin 

0 ,04U 

-?j  ? 

£4.£ 

247 

293 

R^tltimnrp  fi^F 

3,622 

41.4 

248 

273 

Canital  Hnlrlinp 

v*  a  u  i  in  ■  ■  i  vii  vii  HE 

3,608 

34.2 

94Q 

£43 

£  i  J 

HpIi  i vp 

1  R01 
o.ouo 

4. J 

250 

309 

R  inr  khi  ictpf 

3,590 

48.4 

251 

358 

'vlMlltail 

1  S7Q 

0,  J  /  J 

71  fi 

252 

320 

Tvson  FnnH^ 

■  y  ovf ■  ■  i  vfvivi  j 

3,549 

50.8 

9C>3 

3fi0 

Firct  Phi^'aaA 
rllol  v,lll  -agU 

i  siq 

0,  JOJ 

71  ? 

1  1  £ 

254 

267 

Aon 

3,531 

28.5 

255 

224 

Fluor 

3,512 

6.6 

£  JO 

1 0/1 
1 J4 

WR  f,rarp 
iir\  OlaLc 

1  d7S 

0,4  /  J 

-11  fi 

11.0 

9  V/ 

4J£ 

Intl  Hamo  Tprhnnlncru 
Hill  uai'ic  i  ci 1 1 1  luiugy 

1  ddQ 

0,44  J 

1  Ifi  1 

110.1 

258 

98 

FnnH  1  inn 
r  uuu  i_iuii 

3  446 

-  52  2 

259 

248 

Ethyl 

3,432 

15.5 

?7? 

LI  L 

M  a  rt  i  n  IW  a  r  i  o  tt  a 
IVIalUll  IVIdflclld 

1  J10 

0,40U 

?7  0 

261 

305 

Pnrp^tAtp^  Finanrial 

Wvl  C  *J  lu  LCJ    ■    II  lai  iL  l(J  1 

3,417 

38.2 

262 

331 

^tatp  ^tropt  Rnctnn 

OldlC  Ollv.Cl  DU31UII 

3  397 

48  9 

263 

242 

St  Paul  Cos 

OL  i  QUI  wvj 

3,391 

11.3 

tut 

281 

v  r 

1 180 

0,OOU 

28.0 

265 

278 

M  i  1  IpnhranH  1  nrlc 
nniciiuidMU  iiiuj 

3  374 

27.2 

266 

216 

I  naprcnl  1-  Ra  nH 

I I  IgCI  3'JII   ndl  IU 

3,367 

-0.7 

9fi7 

?R1 

£01 

Hpnpr^l  Pnhlir  lltik 

UCllCfdl  rUUML  Ulllo 

1  9Q8 

0,£00 

lfi  1 

10.1 

968 

£UO 

?fi8 

£UO 

Fifth  ThirH  Ranrnrn 

rlllli    IIIIIU  Ddl.LUI  Ll 

3  292 

18.2 

£UJ 

Of  \J 

Mollnn  RanL 

1  9Q1 

0  ,£  J  1 

fifi  fi 

00.0 

97D 

Dow  Jones 

1  987 
0,£o/ 

fi  1 

—o.l 

271 

280 

Print  nf  the  1  nnm 

nun  Ul   Lilt  LUUMI 

1  ?77 

23.9 

979 
etc. 

£  J 1 

i  rAU/n  i  nrlf  Si  Qpal 

1  ?7J 

0,£  /  4 

?7  fi 

Ll  .0 

973 

405 

^ ai  ithuupct  A  t r  1  in ac 

1  971 

0,£  /  0 

91  ? 

Jl.  £ 

274 

301 

Hprr ;  iIpc 
mci  UUICa 

1  ?fii 
0,£04 

31 0 

97R 

940 

£4U 

M  Art  An  1  ntprnati  Ana  1 

IVIt.ll  IUI  1  1 1  llCl  lid  UUI  Id  i 

1  ?Sfi 
0,£00 

fi  i 

0.0 

276 

259 

Bausch  &  Lomb 

3,242 

13.2 

277 

254 

Reebok  International 

3,228 

9.6 

278 

235 

Knight-Ridder 

3,173 

1.6 

279 

297 

United  HealthCare 

3,167 

25.1 

280 

250 

Sun  Microsystems 

3,160 

6.4 

i  ne  roroes  auus 


Rank 

Company 

Market 

la 

1  QQ9 

1991 

value 

change 

281 

378 

Cincinnati  Financial 

3,151 

64.0 

282 

214 

Rpvnnlris.  MptaK 

3,123 

-8.9 

283 

139 

11^      iroir  a  1 

3,119 

-45.1 

984 

£04 

269 

Federal  Express 

3,119 

13.4 

285 

317 

Baker  Hughes 

1  10A 

0, 1 U4 

10  8 

00.0 

286 

198 

Union  Camp 

3,100 

-16.9 

287 

■ 

Equitable  Cos 

3,086 

NA 

9R8 
coo 

347  Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber 

3.081 

43.9 

9RQ 

£OJ 

290 

Niagara  Mohawk  Pwr 

3,069 

19.5 

290 

368 

Franklin  Resources 

*\A  7 

291 

282 

AutoZone 

3,067 

16.1 

292 

243 

McGraw-Hill 

3,065 

1.0 

293 

■ 

HCA  Hospital  Corp 

3.046 

-8.7 

9Qd 

£34 

245 

WW  Grainger 

3,031 

1.1 

295 

319 

Florido  Progress 

1  011 

J.UO  1 

98  9 

296 

285 

Newmont  Mining 

2,999 

15.1 

297 

304 

Golden  West  Finl 

2,990 

20.7 

998 

£70 

308 

San  Diego  G&E 

2.988 

22.4 

9QQ 

£J? 

359 

First  Bank  System 

2,972 

43.0 

300 

292 

Long  Island  Lighting 

9  Q71 

10. u 

301 

327 

American  Stores 

2.952 

27.7 

302 

295 

Potomac  Electric 

2,945 

15.2 

303 

•J  \J  o 

343 

Household  Intl 

2,932 

34.3 

JU4 

236 

Freeport-McMoRan 

2.923 

-6.0 

305 

284 

Champion  Intl 

?  Qli 

£.014 

1 1  A 

1 1 .4 

306 

255 

Sun  Co 

2,913 

-1.1 

307 

300 

No  States  Power 

2,911 

16.4 

308 

277 

Eaton 

2.905 

9.3 

309 

299 

Sherwin-Williams 

2,892 

14.8 

31  n 

416 

Boatmen's  Bancshs 

?  887 

£,00/ 

7J  fi 

/4.0 

311 

234 

Scott  Paper 

2,882 

-7.8 

312 

218 

Liz  Claiborne 

2.871 

-15.1 

313 

330 

Aflac 

2.864 

25.5 

314 

326 

Circus  Circus 

2,852 

23.2 

31 5 

376 

MBIA 

9  8fi0 

L  .000 

Al  8 

4/  .0 

316 

366 

Citizens  Utilities 

2,848 

42.3 

317 

430 

Engelhard 

2,841 

76.6 

318 

206 

UAL 

2,836 

-21.0 

31  Q 

OlJ 

264 

Washington  Post 

2,835 

0.9 

39(1 

J£U 

306 

Wisconsin  Energy 

2.835 

14.9 

321 

332 

Allegheny  Power 

2.833 

24.8 

322 

274 

Becton  Dickinson 

2.827 

5.4 

393 

O£0 

289 

Clorox 

2,804 

9.0 

324 

257 

Newell  Co 

2.804 

-21.5 

395 

0£  J 

402 

Harcourt  General 

9  78fi 

fil  0 
01. u 

326 

310 

Dover 

2.783 

15.1 

327 

294 

Centerior  Energy 

2,768 

8.2 

398 

0£0 

349 

Republic  New  York 

2,760 

29.7 

399 

J£7 

338 

CBS 

2.758 

22.8 

330. 

385 

Jefferson-Pilot 

9  7fifi 

L.I  00 

d8  9 

40. £ 

331  ' 

275 

Dresser  Industries 

2,747 

2.6 

332 

337 

Hasbro 

2,716 

20.6 

333 

410 

Marriott 

2,696 

61.3 

334 

318 

Coastal  Corp 

2,691 

13.4 

335 

373  New  England  Electric 

2.680 

38.7 

244 


Forbes  ■  April  26,  1993 


Protection  from  a 
Different  Perspective. 

A  perspective  on  business  insurance  that  comes  from  a 
combination  of  international  roots  with  national 
presence.  Strength  and  stability  with  experience  and 
innovation. 

For  protection  from  a  different  perspective,  get  behind 
the  shield. 


Royal  Insurance 

Your  Shield  Against  the  Unexpected. 


©  Royal  Insurance.  9300  Arrowpoint  Boulevard,  Charlotte  NC  28201-1000 


Tnplf  Crow""  Se 


rvKe  is  tfie  registpr^ 


Service  Mark  of  Norfolk 


Southern  Corporation  ■ 


M0KtM  900 

lkemKUme-se^ecUsmer^ 

\he  race  to  market. 
ciiawNorfolfcSoufemsal* 

office  rf* 
i  aouf.ow^i*"^^. 


£85tHERN 


Rank 

Company 

Market 

% 

199? 

1991 

value 

change 

i  Mint) 

336 

241 

Temple-Inland 

2,680 

-12.5 

337 

')AA 

Nordstrom 

2,603 

-13.5 

338 

B 

UUollPnint  Uoallh  Net 

2,587 

NA 

339 

1AA 
J44 

i  clu  energy 

2,580 

18.9 

340 

HQ 
jjj 

uo  oancorp 

9  R77 

1  j. 4 

341 

420 

Shaw  Industries 

2,570 

56.5 

342 

9QQ 

Kl/^pfrharrt  Truck 

iNorinern  i  rusi 

2,562 

46.4 

343 

99K 
ooo 

Mead 

2,546 

13.1 

344 

991 
£ol 

Al  7A 

2,536 

-21.8 

34b 

JO  1 
4ol 

9 

£,004 

J7  .J 

346 

227 

Delta  Air  Lines 

2,524 

-22.9 

347 

B 

rcQerdieu  uepi  oub 

2,521 

119.5 

348 

Cir»i"M3  Alrlfi/^ri 
olgmd-MIUriLM 

2,514 

18.9 

o  a  rt 

349 

ZD0 

Roadway  Services 

2,503 

-14.3 

350 

9K7 

00/ 

IUIRNA 

9  A87 

/JV 

351 

428 

Panhandle  Eastern 

2,483 

54.3 

352 

4  JO 

First  Financial  Mgmt 

2,464 

62.0 

353 

OIL 

rremicr  inuubiridi 

2,460 

26.3 

354 

jjj 

Santa  Fe  Pacific 

2,458 

8.9 

355 

V)A 

0Y4 

ui  Wcbierii  rindnciai 

9  /Hfi 

4.0 

356 

298 

New  York  Times 

2,432 

-3.5 

357 

£00 

i  drnordnub 

2,430 

-6.2 

oco 

jbo 

Mqii*A  f*  htitn  if  -»  1 

2,424 

1.0 

359 

3  fid 

JD4 

Pinnaar  Pi  RroeJ  Iritl 

rionecT  ni-Drea  irm 

2,415 

19.3 

OCA 

First  of  America  Bank 

9  /MQ 

AA  A 

361 

468 

Lowe's  Cos 

2,408 

63.2 

362 

01  J 

I_J  CT    A  h  m  a  m  An 

nr  Hnrnanson 

2,406 

25.4 

ooo 

401 

DdllK  or  Dosion 

2,394 

67.1 

OCA 

0o4 

1  KY  1  K  Qfppi 
UoA-Uj  olctl 

2,390 

78.4 

OOD 

g 

Sonat 

9  179 
£,j  /  L 

70. 7 

366 

383 

NY  State  E&G 

2,370 

27.3 

367 

Promus  Cos 

2,360 

130.0 

ICQ 

Abo 

AA& 

440 

Cabletron  Systems 

2,357 

50.1 

Joy 

j4fl 

Interpublic  Group 

2,334 

9.4 

370 

L  JJ 

Union  Carbide 

9 

97  1 
— 11 .1 

371 

311 

Westvaco 

2,320 

-3.7 

372 

IRQ 

U  nrr  l\fl t\ c\c\ 

rverr-ivicuec 

2,318 

27.2 

o/o 

333 

Hiltnn  Hnfpk 

2,313 

1.9 

37A 
0/4 

TIV  pftc 
1  J  A  LOS 

2,309 

73.0 

O/D 

981 

£00 

UciDci  rTOQULl5 

9  9Q7 

19  4 

376 

380 

So  New  Eng  Telecom 

2,297 

20.7 

377 

Aid 

4  /u 

Oryx  Energy 

2,290 

55.4 

Praxair 

2,277 

NA 

g 

LIDcTiy  IVItUld 

2,273 

246.5 

Ton 

JOO 

Supervalu 

9  9C8 

11  1 

IS  1 

381 

180 

Costco  Wholesale 

2,254 

-49.5 

382 

9Qfi 

030 

Pennzoil 

2,245 

26.8 

OQO 

004 

Wi  1  lamofto  InHc 
t¥  II  Idll  telle  IllUb 

2,232 

6.8 

000 

Cincinnati  u&t 

2,225 

9.4 

O  O  B 

Job 

9fi9 
ou£ 

D 1 UW 1 1 "  r  UN  1  Id  1 1 

£,£  lj 

8  £ 
CD 

386 

437 

Firstar 

2,209 

38.1 

387 

■ 

Progressive 

2,198 

118.4 

388 

401 

Unitrin 

2,189 

26.1 

389 

438 

Unisys 

2,186 

36.9 

390 

391 

Ryder  System 

2,181 

20.7 

■  Not  on  500  list  in  1991.   NA:  Not  available. 


Rank  Company  Market  % 

1992  1991  value  change 


($mil) 

5v  1 

Williams  Los 

9  1  on 

10.0 

"3QO 

■ 

Loral 

0  lot 

Q9  0 

30. 0 

Oil 

Paccar 

9  n  1 

0  1 

3.1 

Af\A 

AICO  standard 

9  1 99 

99  8 
/oo 

jjj 

OCj 

IVIU  L/UI  IMC  1  r    UUU^I'J  - 

2  116 

-7.7 

one 

jyo 

OQ/1 

jy4 

Tyco  Laboratories 

18  /I 
18.1 

ov/ 

00/ 

EW  Scripps 

9  00Q 

19  C 

lob 

jy<5 

3<;7 

JJ/ 

Dole 

9  nQ/1 

n  j 

jyy 

■ 

r          uri.|(i.  t~ -,*r-. 

baien  neaitn  Lare 

9  nsji 

WA 

400 

409 

DPL 

2,083 

24.5 

onawmui  Nauonai 

9  fl89 

8(1  9 

1AC 

wiattei 

9  fnt; 

9  t 
-J.D 

•309 
00£ 

Lyondell  Petrochem 

9  H7H 

1  n  7 

A(\A 

AA0 
44£ 

Dana 

9  ncc 

9n  h 

405 

377 

Deal  oicaiiij  ^ui 

2  056 

6.7 

AAQ 
44o 

Kemper 

9  fVI7 
Z,U4/ 

9Q  Q 

£3.3 

HVJ/ 

/t  c  9 

40£ 

Union  Texas  Petrol 

9C  1 
ou. 4 

bun  oiaies  uins 

9  filQ 

/I7  A 

4uy 

4Y0 

Sonoco  Products 

9  fl9fi 

91;  7 

410 

OVC  Nphunrk 

?  0^17 

Al  1 

ooy 

Litton  Industries 

9  fl93 

9  7 

LJ 

A1  9 

4l£ 

AQ7 

40/ 

1  Inifi 
uniii 

9  n99 

K9  4 

A  1  "3 

^lo 

00H 

Lubrizol 

9  n9n 

in  Q 

-1U.3 

Al  A 

yi  00 
40j 

Mylan  Labs 

9  n  1 1 
£,U1D 

^1  n 

41  .U 

Al  S 
41 J 

J£  J 

Pall 
rail 

9  m  d 

10. t 

Al 
HID 

44D 

Havanccu  rviicru 

9  n!  1 

97  d 

LI  A 

AM 
41  / 

on 
4£3 

Policy  Mgmt  Sys 

9  nnn 

94  9 
Z4.0 

Al  ft 
H-  IO 

Anadarko  Petroleum 

1  QQ9 

an  a 
ou.4 

A  1  Q 

4iy 

A1A 
404 

Scana 

1,300 

99  8 

£0.8 

A90 

JUU 

nuniingiuii  DCbnb 

1  Q7Q 

1 ,  J  /  j 

Al  1 

A91 

OCT 

001 

Stanley  Works 

1  QKC 

i.yoD 

7  9 
—l.L 

AOO 

A  A(\ 

Molex 

1  Qt^9 

99  C 
££.0 

Silicon  Graphics 

1  Qt>9 

908  9 

£30.0 

Western  Resources 

1  aw 

1  ID.  1 

A^^ 

4tJ 

11  IP  1  r\¥nrn  it  inn  1  \ 
KsVJKs  IlllcrndllUlidl 

1 

99  Q 

0£.3 

4£D 

4  JO 

iNipsco  tnuusirics 

1  Qrt9 

l,y4o 

97  7 

'Li  .1 

A97 

ODD 

MCLormicK  «  uo 

1,300 

-A  h 
-4.4 

A  OQ. 

AQA 
454 

Owens-Corning 

1  Q9^ 

0  c  1 
oo.l 

A9Q 
4t  j 

Ar\A 

4D4 

Vulcan  Materials 

1  o.n7 

1,jU/ 

97 

A^n 

4jU 

A)A 
414 

Johnson  Controls 

1,000 

1 9  7 
13.1 

A  "3  1 
40  1 

1 

Homestake  Mining 

1,001 

48  9 
48.0 

A19 
40i 

4D1 

1  87'? 
1,8/0 

9y|  9 

£4.£ 

A^^ 
400 

40/ 

Pinnacle  West 

1  RK9 
l.oOo 

99  A 
LLA 

A3A 
404 

9R7 
col 

Imcera  Group 

l.ooo 

98  n 

40D 

1 

General  Instrument 

1,003 

MA 

40D 

JDl 

Da* 

ret 

1  Q99 

1  n  0 
-1U.8 

40  / 

4/j 

American  Greetings 

1  019 
1.01Z 

99  7 
Li.l 

A^ft 
400 

A 1 1 
411 

Coca-Cola  Enterprises 

1811 
1,811 

8  4 

8.4 

4oy 

4Dj 

Murphy  Oil 

l,oU3 

1  7  £ 
l/.D 

AAH 
44U 

d77 
4/  / 

Office  Depot 

1  8119 

94  8 
£4.8 

441 

412 

FMC 

1,800 

7.9 

442 

413 

Illinois  Power 

1,787 

7.4 

443 

■ 

Mercury  Finance 

1,786 

81.9 

444 

390 

Rite  Aid 

1,782 

-1.6 

445 

■ 

Perrigo 

1,778 

NA 

1  he  Jborbes  5UUs 


Rank 

Company 

Market 

QJ 
10 

1992 

1991 

value 

change 

(Smil) 

446 

386 

Consolidated  Papers 

1,774 

-3.9 

447 

P ir  1 1 1  c  F  ntarnric ac 

rdt-inc  cnicrpribcb 

1,769 

21.9 

R  ^  r*  1/nrCAn 

1,769 

36.0 

£J4y 

400 

Pi  1  hi  i^*  Con/irfi  a(a 
rUUIll,  OCiVlCc  UOlO 

1,767 

18.2 

A^H 

mo 

MllKhpll 

1,766 

7.0 

451 

■ 

Conseco 

1,766 

98.7 

452 

4j  J 

nial 
Ulm 

1,753 

9.5 

AR3 
4D0 

■  IiriQ  1  rtrMfYii  1  n  if  itmn 

LLfUj  v_ommunicdiion 

1,750 

303.2 

A  z.A 
4D4 

417 

Rpnpfirtal  Cnrr\ 
DCIICIILIal  \^Ui  p 

1,741 

5.4 

HDD 

f* rii  1  nf rvAii  1H0     roH  it 

v^uuiiirywiuc  urtruii 

1 736 

51  1 

456 

447 

BHC  Commun 

1,729 

10.3 

457 

488 

nuiiiici  ruuuo 

1,709 

22.0 

40O 

403 

Kroger 

1,708 

7.0 

4Dj 

Prarlrpr  Rsrrpl 

1,699 

38.4 

4DU 

408 

AMAX 

1,698 

0.8 

461 

■ 

SynOptics  Commun 

1,698 

278.9 

462 

MniP  Inuoctmont 

ivivjil*  invcsimcni 

1,692 

54.2 

400 

R  3 i/r  horn 
ndyu  1  lei  1 1 

1,688 

21.3 

AAA 
404 

Klftrf  h  Mil 

wonnrup 

1,677 

45.4 

AA^ 
4DD 

328 

Tandy 

1  672 

-27.5 

466 

374 

Ashland  Oil 

1,671 

-13.5 

467 

n 

riaulnrrl  Pnfprta  inmpnf 
UdyiUIU  ulliCI  loll  llllclll 

1,671 

15.7 

AAft 
4DO 

flmhar 

M  1  1  lUdl 

1,670 

28.9 

4Dj 

g 

flnnlipri  Mstprt^lc 
MppilCU  IVIdLClldls 

1,668 

108.2 

Aid 
4/ U 

AQA 

4  34 

Pnaot  ^nunrl  P£.l 
r  ugti  oounu  r«L 

1,640 

19.9 

471 

424 

Avery  Dennison 

1,634 

0.6 

472 

OjI 

IVIapLU 

1,620 

-8.5 

A73 
4/0 

P iimminc  Fnomp 

\*Ulllllllllo  l_I  Igll  IC 

1,612 

70.4 

A7A 

4/4 

DCllllCllClII  OlCCl 

1,607 

36.8 

A7^ 
4/ D 

4  JJ 

Whitman 
f  *l  II  III  Ml  1 

1,607 

0.2 

476 

492 

Service  Corp  Intl 

1,596 

15.6 

477 

J  JO 

ividy  idg 

1,592 

-23.7 

A7ft 
4/0 

N  icor 

1,592 

38.0 

A7Q 

4/  J 

rpc     r  Financial 
ui  cb  tdi  r  11  id  1  ic  id  1 

1,591 

110.1 

Aftfl 
4oU 

IVItllUldll  DdllLUip 

1,591 

41.2 

481 

395 

CMS  Energy 

1,589 

-10.5 

482 

90fh  fpntiirv  lnH<; 
bviii  uciuuiy  mud 

1,588 

56.4 

Aft^ 
4O0 

Chiron 

1,586 

9.7 

AAA 
4o4 

~UA 

J 14 

HdlilMldl  IVIcUILdl 

1,576 

-34.1 

40D 

1  ntpor a  Financial 
IIHCgld  rIMdIILIdl 

1,576 

80.1 

486 

■ 

Signet  Banking 

1,574 

101.5 

487 

f*ur\ri  ic  KA  morale 
v^yptub  ivniicidib 

1,572 

85.1 

/too 

398 

lamPQ  Riupr  Pnrn  \/a 
Jan  ic  j  rxivci  \s\Jiyj  va 

1,570 

-10.9 

403 

04  J 

1  VMA 

1,570 

-27.1 

4yu 

A morir an  Mat!  1  n c 

1,562 

58.2 

491 

406 

Parker  Hannifin 

1,556 

-8.8 

492 

AT) 

4/  L 

Fni  1  if  a  v 

U  1 1  a  a 

1,553 

5.8 

AQ^ 
4jj 

O /-\  1  |ih T pi  <ct 

oouin  1  rusi 

1,539 

61.2 

>1  QA 

4y4 

AA\ 

44  1 

RlarL  J?  hprlor 

1,533 

-3.7 

A 

4yo 

Ppnturv  Tplpnhnnp 
1  iiuij  1  ci  c  p  1 1  y.i  1  ic 

1,530 

42.4 

496 

454 

Allergan 

1,528 

-0.9 

497 

315 

Price  Co 

1,525 

-36.0 

498 

■ 

Kansas  City  P&L 

1,525 

21.6 

499 

443 

Charming  Shoppes 

1,524 

-3.6 

500 

485 

Worthington  Inds 

1,520 

7  1 
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For  A  Limited  Time,  Full  Luxury  Tax  Reimbursement  Is  Available. 
Please  Call  1-800-237-6557  For  Details. 
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The  Forbes^Ws 


JOBS  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 

Good  news:  higher  profits  per  employee. 
Bad  news:  fewer  jobs. 


From  1991  to  1992  the  median  net  income  per  employee 
of  the  Forbes  500s  rose  33%,  to  $12,400.  In  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds,  both  the  economy  and  productivity  are 
rising.  Rut  in  the  real  world,  rising  productivity  (making 
more  with  fewer  people )  usually  costs  jobs  in  the  short  run. 

Last  year,  despite  the  economic  pickup,  employment  of 
the  companies  on  the  Forbes  500s  lists  declined  2%,  to 
20.4  million  workers.  In  1976,  the  first  year  for  which  we 
compiled  these  data,  the  Forbes  500s  employed  22%  of 
America's  workers.  By  1991  this  figure  had  slipped  to 
17.8%;  it  fell  again  in  1992,  to  17.3%.  The  big  companies 
were  simply  turning  out  more  with  fewer  people.  Only 
gradually  does  the  rest  of  the  economy  pick  up  the  slack. 

Rising  productivity  helps  America  compete  worldwide. 


The  biggest  employers 

Rank 

Company 

Employees 

% 

1992  1991 

(000) 

change 

1  1 

General  Motors 

750.0 

-0.8 

2  2 

Sears,  Roebuck 

403.0 

-12.4 

3  5 

Wal-Mart  Stores 

398.0 

13.9 

4  4 

IBM 

357.3 

-0.4 

5  8 

PepsiCo 

355.0 

9.9 

Rank  Company   Per  employee  ($000)   Employees 


Profits 

Sales  (rank) 

Assets  (rank) 

(000) 

Aerospace  &  defense 

1 

General  Dynamics 

26.0 

110.8 

(18) 

133.2 

(6) 

31.3 

2 

General  Electric 

17.1 

206.8 

(1) 

698.8 

(1) 

276.0 

3 

Boeing 

10.5 

203.1 

(2) 

122.1 

(8) 

148.6 

4 

Raytheon 

9.4 

133.7 

(11) 

88  8 

(15) 

67.8 

5 

Harsco 

9.1 

161.7 

(4) 

98.6 

(11) 

10.1 

6 

McDonnell  Douglas 

7.7 

176.9 

(3) 

140.3 

(5)  • 

98.3 

7 

Loral 

7.0 

142.1 

(8! 

140.4 

(4) 

22.2 

8 

Sundstrand 

6.6 

133.3 

(12) 

143.7 

(3) 

12.6 

9 

Textron 

6.1 

157.5 

(6) 

346.5 

(2) 

53.0 

10 

Martin  Marietta 

6.0 

102.7 

(21) 

62.1 

(20) 

58.0 

11 

E-Systems 

5.9 

112.6 

(17) 

67.4 

(19) 

18.6 

11 

Rockwell  Intl 

5.9 

130.8 

(13) 

112.4 

(10) 

82.8 

13 

AlliedSignal 

5.7 

128.4 

(14) 

114.7 

(9) 

93.8 

14 

Lockheed 

4.8 

140.3 

(9) 

93.8 

(12) 

72.0 

15 

Litton  Industries 

3.5 

109.9 

(19) 

88.7 

(16) 

50.9 

15 

Northrop 

3.5 

159.0 

(5) 

90.6 

(14) 

34.9 

17 

Grumman 

3.3 

155.9 

(7) 

93.3 

(13) 

22.4 

18 

Teledyne 

1.7 

108.6 

(20) 

57.7 

(21) 

26.6 

19 

GenCorp 

1.5 

136.4 

(10) 

79.6 

(18) 

14.2 

20 

United  Technologies 

0.2 

119.2 

(16) 

87.7 

(17) 

181.6 

21 

Sequa 

-0.3 

126.6 

(15) 

129.6 

(7) 

14.8 

Industry  medians 

5.9 

133.7 

98.6 

Business-industrial  services 

1 

Waste  Management 

14.1 

133.0 

(2) 

216.7 

(1) 

65.1 

2  Browning-Ferris  Inds 

6.7 

118.2 

(3) 

144.7 

(2) 

28.2 

3 

Ogden 

1.4 

41.6 

(4) 

75.1 

(4) 

42.5 

4 

JWP 

-10.3 

201.3 

(1) 

84.8 

(3) 

21.0 

Industry  medians 

4.1 

125.6 

114.8 

Rank  Company 

-Per  employee  ($000) — 

Employees 

Profits 

Sales  (rank) 

Assets 

(rank) 

(000) 

Business-services 

1              H&R  Block 

41.4 

366.8 

(3) 

263.6 

(3) 

4.0 

2       FlightSafety  Intl 

37.3 

126.3 

(4) 

369.4 

(2) 

2.2 

3        Automatic  Data 

13.8 

105.1 

(6) 

115.5 

(6) 

19.8 

4  PHH 

11.6 

420.1 

(2) 

944.3 

(1) 

4.7 

5  Equifax 

6.6 

87.9 

(8) 

55.0 

(8) 

12.9 

6  First  Financial  Mgmt 

3.8 

117.1 

(5) 

128.6 

(5) 

12.0 

7    Computer  Sciences 

3.1 

100.2 

(7) 

56.1 

(7) 

24.7 

8  Manpower 

-6.1 

486.5 

(1) 

140.8 

(4) 

6.6 

Industry  medians 

9.1 

121.7 

134.7 

Business-supplies 

1    Minn  Mining  &  Mfg 

14.1 

158.2 

(4) 

136.2 

(4) 

87.7 

2  Deluxe 

11.6 

87.8 

(7) 

68.5 

(7) 

17.5 

3          Pitney  Bowes 

10.8 

117.6 

(6) 

222.6 

(3) 

29.2 

4  Comdisco 

9.4 

1,042.2 

(1) 

2,412.6 

(1) 

2.1 

5        Avery  Dennison 

4.8 

155.9 

(5) 

100.1 

(6) 

16.8 

6         Alco  Standard 

4.7 

243.9 

(2) 

124.8 

(5) 

21.2 

7  Xerox 

-2.6 

186.4 

(3) 

340.2 

(2) 

100.! 

Industry  medians 

9.4 

158.2 

136.2 

Capital  goods-electrical  equipment 

1     Premier  Industrial 

19.1 

150.6 

(2) 

100.1 

(4) 

4.4 

2  Hubbell 

16.7 

139.2 

(3) 

142.9 

(2) 

5.6 

3           WW  Grainger 

16.2 

279.7 

(1) 

155.0 

(1) 

8.5 

4      Emerson  Electric 

9.7- 

113.4 

(4) 

115.6 

(3) 

69.4 

5  Honeywell 

7.0 

109.6 

(5) 

85.7 

(6) 

56.8 

6       National  Service 

3.6 

83.1 

(6) 

52.5 

(7) 

20.5 

7  Westinghouse 

-8.7 

77.5 

(7) 

95.4 

(5) 

109.1 

Industry  medians 

9.7 

113.4 

100.1 
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Taking  the  world  view. 

From  the  beginning,  Airbus  Industrie's  clear  vision  of  the  world's  air  transport  needs  has  guided  its  long-term 
business  strategy.  The  result  today  is  a  30%  share  of  the  civil  aviation  market  with  more  than  100  airline  customers, 
including  most  of  the  major  flag-carriers.  The  constantly  evolving  Airbus  family  of  aircraft,  which  includes  both  the 
biggest  twin-aisle  twin  and  the  longest  range  airliner  in  aviation  history,  can  now  fully  meet  customers'  range  and 
capacity  requirements:  a  solid  base  from  which  to  extend  our  world  view  well  into  the  future. 


n  you 

spot  the  typica 

European? 


The  concept  of  a  "typical  Euro- 
pean" -  an  abstract  man-in-the- 

  street  sometimes 

used  as  a  basis  for 
corporate  strategic 
planning  -  is  rooted 
in  a  misunderstand- 
ing.    Indeed,  the 
~~ "™"    closer  you  look  at 
the  New  Europe,  the  more  clearly 
its  complexities  stand  out. 

This  is  due  not  only  to  obvious 


Even  within  the 
Common 
Market, 
Europeans 
aren't  all  alike. 


historic,  linguistic,  cultural  and 
economic  causes.  It  also  reflects 
a  tendency  towards  greater  struc- 
tural differentiation. 

This  trend  will  no  doubt  intensi- 
fy in  view  of  the  desire  by  six  EFTA 
countries  to  join  the  EC  and  given 
recent  moves  towards  closer  coop- 
eration within  the  framework  of  a 
European  Economic  Area  (EEA). 
And  ultimately,  the  success  of 
economic  reform  in  Central  and 


Eastern  Europe  will  also  have 
substantial  impact. 

Among  other  things,  the  mor 
liberal  environment  in  the  futur 
could  lead  to  a  merger  of  nation? 
economic  centers  into  large 
regional  markets,  without  regar 
to  internal  political  boundaries. 

Markets  for  goods  and  serv 
ices  will  change,  and  there  will  b 
an  increase  in  the  internations 
division  of  labor.  And  of  course 


i competitor!  will  heat  up.  Dynamic 
companies  wishing  to  consolidate 
jtar  expand  their  positions  in  the 
Jklew  Europe  will  be  dealing  not 
r|:>nly  with  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  world's  regions,  but  also 
ilwith  one  of  its  most  complex  mar- 
ketplaces. 

That  is  why  Dresdner  Bank 
Ijhives  such  high  priority  to  helping 
customers  succeed  in  the  Europe 
jf  the  future.  True  to  this  ongoing 


commitment  is  our  specialized  in- 
ternational banking  subsidiary  in 
Luxembourg  -  Europa  Bank  -  who 
can  help  you  obtain  subsidies 
under  regional,  national  or  EC 
support  programs. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  exper- 
tise and  commitment  of  our  em- 
ployees are  the  keys  to  ensuring 
that  our  customers  derive  maxi- 
mum benefit  from  Dresdner  Bank's 
worldwide  network,  vast  experi- 


ence and  ability  to  respond  quickly 
and  flexibly  to  rapidly  changing 
situations.  Although  we  do  not 
underestimate  the   


challenges     posed   New  for  1993 
by  the  New  Europe,   -  a  borderless, 
we  face  the  future  yet  highly  complex 
with  optimism  and  marketplace. 

confidence. 

After  all,  we're  based  in  the 
center  of  Europe.  And  that  gives  us 
a  home  team  advantage. 


Dresdner  Bank 
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Rank  Company   Per  employee  ($000)   Employees 

Profits     Sales  (rank)     Assets  (rank)  (000) 


Rank  Company   Per  employee  ($000)   Employees 

Profits     Sales  (rank)     Assets  (rank)  (000) 


Capita!  goods-heavy  equipment 

1  Ingersoll-Rand 

3.5 

113.9 

(4) 

102.0 

(4) 

33.2 

2             Deere  &  Co 

0.8 

195.3 

(1) 

324.5  ' 

(1) 

35.5 

3  Caterpillar 

-4.2 

194.9 

(2) 

266  4 

(2) 

52.3 

4  Tenneco 

-7.3 

156.4 

(3) 

197.4 

(3) 

84.0 

Industry  medians 

-1.7 

175.7 

231.9 

Capital  goods-other  industrial  equipment 

1     Illinois  Tool  Works 

10.5 

154.1 

(2) 

120.8 

(2) 

18.3 

2      Cooper  Industries 

6.8 

115.3 

(6) 

141.9 

(1) 

53.4 

2  Dover 

6.8 

120.4 

(4) 

75.6 

(6) 

18.9 

4               York  Intl 

5.8 

161.6 

(1) 

97.0 

(4) 

12.0 

5         Stanley  Works 

5.3 

118.9 

(5) 

86.2 

(5) 

18.7 

6      Tyco  Laboratories 

4.3 

131.3 

(3) 

98.3 

(3) 

23.9 

7  EG&G 

2.7 

85.0 

(8) 

22.9 

(8) 

32.8 

8        Parker  Hannifin 

2.5 

89.1 

(7) 

69.0 

(7) 

27.2 

Industry  medians 

5.6 

119.7 

91.6 

Chemicals-diversified 

1          Rohm  &  Haas 

13.0 

229.5 

(6) 

258.1 

(5) 

13.4 

2  Monsanto 

12.4 

212  4 

(7) 

248.6 

(6) 

36.5 

3  Hercules 

10.3 

175.0 

(10) 

197.2 

(8) 

16.4 

4             El  du  Pont 

7.6 

288.4 

(4) 

301.3 

(4) 

129.0 

5         Union  Carbide 

7.5 

306.6 

(3) 

311.0 

(3) 

15.9 

6  FMC 

5.3 

175.6 

(9) 

124.9 

(11) 

22.6 

7          Dow  Chemical 

4.5 

307.0 

(2) 

410.4 

(1) 

61.8 

8  Olin 

3.9 

170.3 

(11) 

145.5 

(10) 

14.0 

9  Univar 

2.0 

589  2 

(1) 

229.8 

(7) 

3.0 

10           BF  Goodrich 

-0.7 

181.8 

(8) 

176.4 

(9) 

13.9 

11    Quantum  Chemical 

-13.4 

263.2 

(5) 

357.2 

(2) 

8.8 

Industry  medians 

5.3 

229.5 

248.6 

Chemicals-specialized 

1  Ethyl 

43.8 

483.7 

(2) 

1,496.6 

(1) 

6.2 

2    Intl  Flavors  &  Frags 

41.8 

266.3 

(4) 

299.7 

(5) 

4.2 

3  Great  Lakes  Chemical 

38.8 

249.4 

(5) 

288.7 

(6) 

6.0 

4  Lubrizol 

25.2 

313.3 

(3) 

227.5 

(8) 

5.0 

5  Sigma-Aldrich 

22.7 

155.8 

(14) 

150.7 

(13) 

4.2 

6        Nalco  Chemical 

21.4 

202.9 

(9) 

199.4 

(10) 

6.8 

7      Betz  Laboratories 

20.1 

173.5 

(10) 

125.3 

(14) 

4.1 

8  Loctite 

19.9 

167.1 

(12) 

153.2 

(12) 

3.6 

9     Air  Prods  &  Chems 

19.4 

224.8 

(7) 

309.5 

(4) 

14.6 

10  Morton  International 

14.1 

205.1 

(8) 

204.8 

(9) 

10.5 

11  IMC  Fertilizer  Group 

12.7 

169.4 

(11) 

323.5 

(3) 

5.7 

12   Lyondell  Petrochem 

11.3 

2,097.3 

(1) 

530.3 

(2) 

2.3 

13  Sherwin-Williams 

8.6 

163.4 

(13) 

102.9 

(16) 

16.8 

14  Witco 

7.0 

225.1 

(6) 

235.9 

(7) 

7.7 

15  Praxair 

4.4 

135.0 

(15) 

173.3 

(11) 

19.3 

16              WR  Grace 

-2.2 

117.0 

(16) 

118.7 

(15) 

47.2 

Industry  medians 

19.7 

204.0 

216.2 

Computers  &  communications-major  systems 

1       Apple  Computer 

35.9 

494.3 

(2) 

307.5 

(2) 

14.6 

2         Dell  Computer 

26.9 

533.9 

(1) 

245.8 

(4) 

3.8 

3     Compaq  Computer 

21.9 

420.5 

(3) 

322.3 

(1) 

9.8 

4     Sun  Microsystems 

10.1 

303.0 

(4) 

219.0 

(7) 

12.6 

5  Hewlett-Packard 

9.3 

189.8 

(7) 

158.6 

(9) 

90.2 

6    Tandem  Computers 

5.3 

188.3 

(8) 

181.7 

(8) 

11.0 

7  Unisys 

5.2 

147.0 

(10) 

131.0 

(10) 

57.3 

8             Harris  Corp 

3.1 

103.7 

(13) 

82.4 

(13) 

29.5 

9  Amdahl 

-0.8 

278.2 

(5) 

297.6 

(3) 

9.1 

XV/  nayCnciTl 

—\,c 

1  on  t 

1191 

UD 

11.0 

11  IBM 

-19.2 

180.6 

(9) 

242.7 

(5) 

357.3 

12     Digital  Equipment 

-21.3 

120.6 

(11) 

93.9 

(12) 

117.4 

13       Silicon  Graphics 

-21.5 

274.2 

(6) 

231.5 

(6) 

3.5 

Industry  medians 

5.2 

189.8 

219.0 

Computers  &  communications-peripherals 

1         Cisco  Systems 

176.4 

682.3 

(3) 

612.2 

(1) 

0.7 

9  Quantum 

53.0 

960.7 

(21 

553  2 

l?) 

\CI 

1  6 

3  Intel 

41.7 

228.7 

(7) 

316.5 

(4) 

25.6 

4   SynOptics  Commun 

38.3 

351.3 

(4) 

235.1 

(5) 

1.1 

5  Intl  Game  Technology 

37.1 

174.3 

(9) 

222.5 

(7) 

2.4 

6    Cabletron  Systems 

34.4 

172.0 

(10) 

141.2 

(11) 

2.2 

7       Advanced  Micro 

21.5 

132.8 

(12) 

127.0 

(12) 

11.4 

8    Conner  Peripherals 

13.5 

248.7 

(6) 

211.6 

(8) 

9.0 

9      Applied  Materials 

12.8 

214.7 

(8) 

224,1 

(6) 

3.7 

10  Merisel 

11.7 

1,336.5 

(1) 

398.4 

(3) 

1.7 

11  AMP 

11.6 

133.2 

(11) 

120.0 

(13) 

25.1 

12  Molex 

9.9 

113.2 

(16) 

118.1 

(14) 

7.2 

13  Avnet 

8.7 

286.5 

(5) 

172.6 

(10) 

7.0 

14  Motorola 

5.5 

127.3 

(13) 

101.7 

(15) 

104.5 

15  Seagate  Technology 

5.2 

71.6 

(18) 

44.5 

(18) 

43.0 

16  Natl  Semiconductor 

4.2 

73.8 

(17) 

51.0 

(17) 

26.4 

17     Texas  Instruments 

4.0 

120.5 

(15) 

84.0 

(16) 

61.8 

18    General  Instrument 

-4.7 

120.8 

(14) 

194.1 

(9) 

8.9 

Industry  medians 

12.3 

173.2 

183.4 

Computers  &  communications-software 

1  Microsoft 

84.4 

329.0 

(1) 

326.4 

(2) 

9.9 

2  Novell 

82.6 

305.1 

(2) 

371.4 

(1) 

3.2 

3  Computer  Associates 

284 

251.3 

(3) 

323.6 

(3) 

7.1 

4    Lotus  Development 

18.4 

206.4 

(4) 

175.0 

(4) 

4.4 

5       Policy  Mgmt  Sys 

13.5 

113.4 

(6) 

156.0 

(5) 

4.4 

6        Oracle  Systems 

11.4 

167.7 

(5) 

124.0 

(6) 

7.8 

Industry  medians 

23.4 

228.9 

249.3 

Computers  &  communications-telecommunications 

1       Citizens  Utilities 

50.7 

252.9 

(3) 

782  2 

(3) 

2.3 

2    Century  Telephone 

27.3 

162.5 

(10) 

473.8 

(4) 

2.2 

3     Southwestern  Bell 

21.6 

166.0 

(8) 

394.5 

(6) 

60.4 

4  MCI  Communications 

20.7 

359.1 

(2) 

329.1 

(10) 

29.4 

5           Bell  Atlantic 

18.6 

170.6 

(7) 

379.0 

(7) 

74.2 

6  Ameritech 

18.5 

153.6 

(15) 

314.1 

(12) 

72.6 

6         Pacific  Telesis 

18.5 

160.8 

(11) 

364.4 

(8) 

61.8 

8                US  West 

18.2  • 

158.7 

(13) 

431.8 

(5) 

64.8 

9  Alltel 

17.9 

163.9 

(9) 

244.8 

(15) 

12.8 

10  BellSouth 

17.2 

157.4 

(14) 

325.7 

(11) 

96.6 

11  Nynex 

15.8 

158.8 

(12) 

332.3 

(9) 

82.9 

12  So  New  Eng  Telecom 

13.7 

143.9 

(16) 

310.6 

(13) 

11.2 

13    American  Tel  &  Tel 

12.1 

206.1 

(6) 

181.6 

(17) 

314.9 

14  GTE 

11.9 

136.4 

(17) 

287.7 

(14) 

146.5 
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JV[  a  y  o  r   OSCAR  WELSH 

won't   hesitate   to   tell  you 


T  H  AT    NUCLEAR    E  N  E  R  G 


Y 


HELPS   KEEP  HIS  TOWN 


clean. 


Oscar  Welsh  is  mayor  of  a 
small  Pennsylvania  town  not 
rar  from  Bald  Eagle  Moun- 
ain.  He  lives  eight  miles 
crom  a  nuclear  plant  that 
started  generating  electric- 
lity  about  10  years  ago. 

Mayor  Welsh  is  a  man 
kvho  prefers  to  arrive  at  his 


own  conclusions.  "I  don't 
see  any  reason  to  be  afraid 
of  nuclear  energy"  he  says. 
"It's  a  clean,  efficient  way 
to  generate  electricity 
without  polluting  the  air." 

America  has  more 
than  100  nuclear  plants.  Be- 
cause they  don't  burn  any- 


thing to  make  electricity, 
they  help  protect  our  envi- 
ronment and  preserve  our 
natural  resources  for  future 
generations.  All  while  pro- 
viding enough  electricity  for 
65  million  homes  in  the  U.S. 

No   single  energy 
source  is  the  whole  answer 


to  America's  energy  needs. 
But,  as  Oscar  Welsh  will 
tell  you,  nuclear  energy  is 
part  of  the  answer. 

For  more  information, 
write  to  the  U.S.  Council 
for  Energy  Awareness,  P.O. 
Box  66080,  Dept.  W  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20035. 


6  I9W  USCEA 


NUCLEAR     ENERGY     MEANS     CLEANER  AIR 


JUPJ  HnU  rnUUUUIIUII  I  The  Forbes  500s 


Rank  Company   

-Per  employee  ($000) — 

Employees 

Profits 

Sales 

[rank) 

Assets  (rank] 

(000) 

Sprint  9.9 

214.2 

(5) 

236.4 

(16) 

43.1 

16                Corning  86 

19(1  ft 

( loj 

138.7 

(18) 

30.9 

17           LDDSComm  -2.2 

784.3 

(1) 

849.2 

(2) 

1.0 

18        McCaw  Cellular  -52.8 

252.4 

(4) 

1.290.9 

(1) 

6.9 

Industry  medians  17.6 

163.2 

330.7 

Construction-builders 

1         Foster  Wheeler  4.7 

258.3 

(2) 

182.6 

(2) 

9.7 

2                   Fluor  1.1 

163.6 

(4) 

56.7 

(4) 

41.6 

2     Morrison  Knudsen  1.1 

188.0 

(3) 

90.8 

(3) 

12.2 

4            Turner  Corp      0  8 

996.9 

(1) 

273.9 

(1) 

2.7 

Industry  medians  1.1 

223.2 

136.7 

Construction-other  materials 

1      Vulcan  Materials  14.5 

171.9 

(1) 

172.8 

(2) 

6.3 

2                  Masco  4.4 

84.8 

(5) 

95.9 

(5) 

41.6 

3        Owens-Corning  4.2 

169.3 

(2) 

125.1 

(4) 

17.0 

4               Manville  3.0 

138.7 

(4) 

226.5 

(1) 

16.0 

5                    USG  -16.1 

150.0 

(3) 

140.0 

(3) 

11.9 

Industry  medians  4.2 

150.0 

140.0 

Construction-residential  builders 

1                   PHM  33.4 

6317 

(1) 

1,713.2 

(1) 

2.2 

2                Centex     10  2 

439.7 

(3) 

443.3 

(3) 

5.4 

3          Ryland  Group  9.5 

497.4 

(2) 

998.9 

(2) 

2.9 

4  Fleetwood  Enterprise  4.7 

160.6 

(4) 

84.7 

(4) 

11.5 

Industry  medians  9.9 

468.6 

721.1 

Consumer  durables-appliances 

1               Whirlpool  54 

191.1 

(1) 

160.1 

(1) 

38.2 

2              Brunswick  2.2 

1194 

(4) 

110.6 

(4) 

17.3 

3                 Maytag    -0  4 

138.4 

(2) 

113.9 

(3) 

22.0 

4        Black  &  Decker  -1.9 

123.5 

(3) 

139.3 

(2) 

38.7 

Industry  medians  0.9 

131.0 

126.6 

Consumer  durables-automobiles  &  trucks 

1                 Paccar  6.2 

258.8 

(4) 

265.8 

(3) 

10.6 

2                Chrysler  4.0 

292.8 

(2) 

322.6 

(2) 

126.0 

3             Ford  Motor  -1.5 

307.8 

(1) 

555.0 

(1) 

325.3 

4        General  Motors  -3.5 

176.6 

(5) 

254.5 

(5) 

750.0 

5           Navistar  Intl  -13.5 

292.2 

(3) 

262.5 

(4) 

13.7 

Industry  medians  -1.5 

292.2 

265.8 

Consumer  durables-automotive  parts 

1                 Bandag  34.3 

244.6 

(1) 

194.1 

(1) 

2.4 

2  Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber     15  7 

170.8 

(5) 

115.9 

(5) 

6.9 

3          Genuine  Parts     12  5 

209.0 

(3) 

91.0 

(7) 

17.6 

4        PPG  Industries  9.9 

180.0 

(4) 

175.3 

(2) 

32.3 

5                 Echlin  39 

101.9 

(13) 

69.9 

(12) 

17.9 

6                  Eaton  3.8 

104.9 

(12) 

83.9 

(9) 

36.9 

6               Goodyear  3.8 

123.1 

(8) 

89.5 

(8) 

95.7 

8      Cummins  Engine  2.9 

162.0 

(6) 

96.3 

(6) 

23.2 

8      Johnson  Controls      2  9 

121.8 

(10) 

68.3 

(13) 

44.8 

Rank  Company 

-Per  employee  ($000) — 

Employees 

Profits 

Sales  (rank) 

Assets 

(rank] 

(000) 

8  TRW 

2.9 

122.8 

(9) 

80.6 

(10) 

67  7 

11        Arvin  Industries 

2.5 

117.6 

(11) 

71 7 

(11) 

16.1 

12  Varity 

2.1 

212.7 

(2) 

131.5 

(3) 

159 

13  Dana 

1.2 

143.9 

(7) 

124.1 

(4) 

35.0 

Industry  medians 

3.8 

143.9 

91.0 

Consumer  durables-home  furnishings 

1  Rubbermaid 

14.8 

159.8 

(1) 

117.4 

(2) 

11.3 

2              Newell  Co 

14.7 

130.8 

(2) 

141.4 

(1) 

111 

3     Springs  Industries 

2.1 

94.8 

(5) 

60.0 

(5) 

20.9 

4           Premark  Intl 

0.2 

122.2 

(3) 

81.3 

(4) 

24.1 

5  Armstrong  World  Inds 

-2.6 

108.5 

(4) 

85.5 

(3) 

23.5 

Industry  medians 

2.1 

122.2 

85.5 

Consumer  nondurables-personal  products 

1  Tambrands 

34.5 

192.7 

(5) 

105.1 

(11) 

3.6 

2           Duracell  Intl 

21.1 

211.6 

(4) 

278.0 

(1) 

8.0 

3  Clorox 

20.5 

295.5 

(2) 

260.7 

(2) 

6.0 

4      Procter  &  Gamble 

18.3 

303.7 

(1) 

238.8 

(3) 

100.0 

5  Colgate-Palmolive 

16.6 

243.3 

(3) 

188.7 

(7) 

28.8 

6  Gillette 

16.5 

166.3 

(8) 

134.9 

(9) 

31.1 

7  Kimberly-Clark 

8.2 

168.5 

(7) 

143.2 

(8) 

42.1 

8       Service  Corp  Intl 

7.4 

65.9 

(12) 

222.8 

(5) 

11.7 

9            Scott  Paper 

6.0 

175.8 

(6) 

226.6 

(4) 

27.8 

10         Avon  Products 

5.8 

126.6 

(10) 

57.7 

(12) 

30.1 

11  Dial 

1.1 

112.5 

(11) 

109.1 

(10) 

30.1 

12  James  River  Corp  Va 

^4.2 

163.0 

(9) 

218.5 

(6) 

29.0 

Industry  medians 

12.4 

172.2 

203.6 

Consumer  nondurables-photography  &  toys 

1  Hasbro 

17.7 

251.6 

(1) 

206.2 

(1) 

10.1 

2  Mattel 

10.5 

134.4 

(4) 

91.7 

(4) 

13.8 

3  Polaroid 

8.1 

176.7 

(2) 

164.9 

(3) 

12.2 

4        Eastman  Kodak 

7.5 

151.9 

(3) 

174.1 

(2) 

132.9 

Industry  medians 

9.3 

164.3 

169.5 

Consumer  nondurables-textiles 

1  Unifi 

17.1 

214.0 

(1) 

157.8 

(1) 

5.2 

2       Shaw  Industries 

4.5 

116.7 

(2) 

70.1 

(3) 

17.5 

3  Burlington  Industries 

-2.9 

86.7 

(3) 

76.4 

(2) 

23.7 

Industry  medians 

4.5 

116.7 

76.4 

Consumer  nondurables-wearing  apparel 

1  NIKE 

46.0 

486.6 

(2) 

265.9 

(2) 

7.8 

2           Liz  Claiborne 

29.2 

292.6 

(3) 

171.4 

(3) 

7.5 

3  Reebok  International 

26.3 

693.3 

(1) 

308.6 

(1) 

4.4 

4      Fruit  of  the  Loom 

6.4 

63.2 

(5) 

77.7 

(4) 

29.4 

5  Russell 

5.1 

55.6 

(6) 

59.6 

(5) 

16.2 

6  VF 

4.5 

72.2 

(4) 

51.2 

(6) 

53.0 

Industry  medians 

16.4 

182.4 

124.6 

Electric  utilities-north  central 

1          Detroit  Edison 

63.9 

386.5 

(1) 

1,134.8 

(5) 

9.2 

2         Union  Electric 

45.3 

301.8 

(8) 

868.3 

(11) 

6.7 

3  DPL 

441 

323.0 

(6) 

945.0 

(7) 

3.2 

4            Ohio  Edison 

43.5 

366.0 

(2) 

1,228.8 

(2) 

6.4 

5        Cincinnati  G&E 

39.3 

301.6 

(9) 

932.5 

(9) 

5.2 
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That's  how  we  achieve  financial  compatibility 
I  at  international  levels.  Because  at  Bancomer  we  have  a 
!  tate-of-the-art  communication  network  that  allows  us 
bo  be  in  touch  and  on  line  with  the  most  important 
!  inancial  centers  of  the  world,  faster  than  you  can 
i  magine. 

The  future  is  here.  Listen  in  with  us,  at  Bancomer.       The  Mexican  Bank  With  Business  Sense. 


HEADQUARTERS  MEXICO.  AV.  UN1VERS1DAD  1200.  CP.  03339.  TEL  (525)  621  3434.  FAX  (525)  621-3230. 
•  NEW  YORK  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  GRAND  CAYMAN  •  LONDON  •  MADRID  •  TOKYO  •  SAO  PAULO  •  HONG  KONG  •  BUENOS  AIRES  •  SANTIAGO  DE  CHILE 


ML 


NX^herever  Hitachi  is  located,  we  are  a  committed  part  of 
the  community.  sponsor,  participate,  support.  An 

example  is  The  Hitachi  Foundation,  which,  in  addition  to 
funding  worthy  projects,  involves  our  local  management 
and,  employees  in  sustained  community  programs 
nationwide.  At  Hitachi,  the  purpose  of  technology  is  not 
simply  to  make  clever  products.  It  is  also  to  nurture  and  be 
involved  in  order  to  achieve  a  basic  goal:  A  better  world 
for  succeeding  generations.  This  is  the  operating 
philosophy  behind  every  one  of  the  20,000  products 
made  by  our  5QO  manufacturing  companies  around  the 
world.  It  has  been  our  commitment  for  over  80  years. 
And  even  more  important,  it  is  our  definition  of  the  future. 

HITACHI 

imer  Electronics  •  Medical  Systems  •  Transportation  Equipment  •  Power  Plants  &  Equipment  •  Electronic  Components 

'■  h  '  Q'  1993  Hitachi,  Ltd.  Tokyo.  Japan'', AH  rights  reserved 


I  he  Forbes  500s 


Rank  Company 

-Per  employee  ($000) — 

Employees 

Prnf  itc 

r  IUI 1  lb 

Sales  (rank) 

Assets  (rank] 

(OOOl 

6 

Ipalco  Enterprises 

35.9 

257  4 

(17) 

783.5 

(13) 

2.5 

7 

DQE 

33.7 

282.4 

(14) 

924.1 

(10) 

4.2 

n 

o 

Kansas  City  r&L 

30.5 

283  4 

(13) 

934.6 

(8) 

2.8 

y 

Nipsco  Industries 

29.6 

342.2 

(3) 

816.7 

(12) 

4.6 

1U 

Wisconsin  Energy 

9Q  ^ 

270.2 

(15) 

651.9 

(16) 

ii 

Illinois  Power 

26.7 

323.8 

(4) 

1,166.9 

(3) 

4.6 

12 

Western  Resources 

266 

323.8 

(4) 

1,149.3 

(4) 

4.8 

Cipsco 

26.3 

268.9 

(16) 

629.7 

(18) 

•  2.8 

14 

Commonwealth  Ed 

25.6 

300.6 

(10) 

1,041.4 

(6) 

20.0 

15 

Centerior  Energy 

LJ.M 

287.4 

(1?) 

1,422.8 

(1) 

O.J 

16 

PSI  Resources 

22.9 

256.9 

(18) 

555.0 

(19) 

4.2 

17 

American  Electric 

21.8 

234.8 

(19) 

661.5 

(15) 

21.5 

18 

No  States  Power 

21.5 

289.2 

(11) 

666.5 

(14) 

7.5 

19 

CMS  Energy 

-5.5 

303.7 

(7) 

639.0 

(17) 

9.7 

Industry  medians 

29.5 

300.6 

924.1 

Electric  utilities-northeast 

1 

Philadelphia  Elec 

49.3 

407.9 

(1) 

1,294.7 

(2) 

9.7 

2 

Long  Island  Lighting 

46.1 

400.0 

(4) 

1,563.7 

(1) 

6.6 

3 

Pennsylvania  P&L 

43.0 

340.3 

(9) 

1,016.0 

(8) 

8.1 

4 

Atlantic  Energy 

42.5 

402.8 

(3) 

1,094.7 

(5) 

2.0 

5 

Potomac  Electric 

39.0 

303.3 

(14) 

1,192.7 

(3) 

5.2 

6 

Pub  Svc  Enterprise 

38.2 

405.9 

(2) 

1,127.4 

(4) 

13.2 

7 

NY  State  E&G 

37.8 

347.7 

(8) 

1,064.0 

(6) 

4.9 

8 

Delmarva  Power  &  Lt 

35.0 

306.6 

(13) 

842.7 

(9) 

2.8 

9 

Allegheny  Power 

33.8 

382.6 

(6) 

835.9 

(11) 

6.0 

9  New  England  Electric 

33.8 

398.6 

(5) 

837.6 

(10) 

5.5 

11 

Consolidated  Edison 

32.0 

313.9 

(10) 

612.0 

(16) 

18.9 

12 

Northeast  Utilities 

28.6 

348.8 

(7) 

1,058.4 

(7) 

9.2 

13 

Baltimore  G&E 

28.0 

263.7 

(16) 

780.7 

(12) 

9.4 

14 

Boston  Edison 

23.3 

307.1 

(12) 

717.2 

(14) 

4.6 

15  Niagara  Mohawk  Pwr 

21.6 

312.3 

(11) 

724.9 

(13) 

11.9 

16 

General  Public  Utils 

16.2 

284.1 

(15) 

623.1 

(15) 

12.0 

Industry  medians 

34.4 

344.0 

929.4 

Electric  utilities-south  central 

1 

Texas  Utilities 

47  7 

378.3. 

(2) 

1,497.4 

(1) 

13.0 

2 

Southwestern  PS 

46.8 

344.8 

(6) 

766.7 

(6) 

2.2 

3 

Central  &  So  West 

44.5 

383.0 

(1) 

1,144.5 

(3) 

8.6 

4 

Entergy 

35.2 

330  8 

(7) 

1,144.3 

(4) 

12.4 

5 

Gulf  States  Utils 

27.6 

366.2 

(4) 

1,416.5 

(2) 

4.8 

6 

Houston  Industries 

27.4 

369.7 

(3) 

998.8 

(5) 

12.4 

7 

Oklahoma  G&E 

26.3 

346.5 

(5) 

682.5 

(7) 

3.8 

Industry  medians 

35.2 

366.2 

1,144.3 

Electric  utilities-southeast 

1 

Carolina  Power  &  Lt 

46.7 

340.1 

(2) 

947.3 

(2) 

8.1 

2 

KU  Energy 

35.2 

273.4 

(5) 

699.1 

(7) 

2.1 

3 

Dominion  Resources 

34.4 

304.0 

(3) 

1,011.6 

(1) 

12.5 

4 

Southern  Co 

32.1 

271.4 

(6) 

780.8 

(4) 

29.7 

5 

TECO  Energy 

31.8 

252.2 

(7) 

644.6 

(8) 

4.7 

Rank  Company 

-Per  employee  ($000) — 

Employees 

Profits 

Sales  (rank) 

Assets  (rank] 

(000) 

6             FPL  Group 

31.5 

350.0 

(1) 

829.4 

(3) 

14.8 

7            Duke  Power 

28.1 

wl 

jjI  -j 

w) 

18.1 

8  Scana 

24.4 

236.3 

(8) 

738.4 

(5) 

4.8 

9        Florida  Progress 

24.0 

286.0 

(4) 

728.0 

(6) 

7.3 

10           LQ&E  Energy 

18.7 

206.2 

(10) 

533.7 

(10) 

4.0 

Industry  medians 

31.7 

272.4 

733.2 

Electric  utilities-west 

1     Washington  Water 

52.1 

389.0 

(3) 

1,069.7 

(4) 

1.4 

2      Puget  Sound  P&L 

49.8 

376.1 

(5) 

1,098.0 

(3) 

2.7 

2        San  Diego  G&E 

49.8 

442.1 

(2) 

992.4 

(5) 

4.2 

4            Pacific  G&E 

43.9 

386.3 

(4) 

907.6 

(7) 

26.7 

5  SCEcorp 

43.7 

471.8 

(1) 

1,131.0 

(2) 

16.9 

6       Portland  General 

27.5 

271.7 

(8) 

968.1 

(6) 

3.3 

7        Montana  Power 

26.9 

250.2 

(9) 

570.1 

(11) 

4.0 

8    Public  Service  Colo 

20.8 

283.6 

(7) 

572.6 

(10) 

6.6 

9         Pinnacle  West 

20.0 

215.7 

(11) 

824.1 

(9) 

7.8 

10      Hawaiian  Electric 

-3.3 

298.3 

(6) 

1,198.0 

(1) 

3.5 

11  PacifiCorp 

-25.4 

242.0 

(10) 

840.2 

(8) 

13.4 

Industry  medians 

27.5 

298.3 

968.1 

Energy-gas  distributors 

1  Nicor 

30.5 

454.0 

(2) 

658.9 

(2) 

3.6 

2  Ultramar 

15.5 

713.1 

(1) 

492.6 

(3) 

3.6 

3         Southwest  Gas 

7.8 

317.4 

(3) 

1,475.9 

(1) 

2.3 

Industry  medians 

15.5 

454.0 

658.9 

Energy-gas  producers  &  pipeliners 

1  Burlington  Resources 

108.6 

653.7 

(2) 

2,460.2 

(1) 

1.7 

2  Enron 

46.9 

902.2 

(1) 

1,521.2 

(2) 

7.0 

2  Sonat 

46.9 

327.7 

(7) 

698.7 

(6) 

4.5 

4    Panhandle  Eastern 

36.6 

471.9 

(5) 

1,242.6 

(3) 

5.2 

5          Williams  Cos 

19.3 

368.5 

(6) 

750.0 

(5) 

6.6 

6           Coastal  Corp 

-7.7 

608.0 

(3) 

639.3 

(7) 

16.6 

7        Transco  Energy 

-9.8 

539.4 

(4) 

844.8 

(4) 

5.1 

Industry  medians 

36.6 

539.4 

844.8 

Energy-integrated  gas 

1    Consol  Natural  Gas 

25.4 

328.6 

(1) 

683.3 

(1) 

7.7 

2  Columbia  Gas  System 

8.8 

283.3 

(4) 

633.3 

(2) 

10.3 

3  Enserch 

-1.2 

263.9 

(5) 

293.8 

(5) 

10.7 

4  Arkla 

-3.4 

327.1 

(2) 

490.2 

(4) 

8.4 

5    Pacific  Enterprises 

-55.7 

293.8 

(3) 

548.4 

(3) 

9.9 

Industry  medians 

-1.2 

293.8 

548.4 

Energy-international  oils 

1  Exxon 

49.1 

1,052.7 

(1) 

867.7 

(1) 

98.0 

2  Chevron 

42.4 

717.9 

(4) 

651.0 

(3) 

52.2 

3  Texaco 

26.0 

946.8 

(2) 

668.5 

(2) 

38.9 

4  Mobil 

19.9 

867.0 

(3) 

618.3 

(4) 

65.6 

5  Amoco 

16.8 

500.0 

(5) 

562.8 

(5) 

50.6 

Industry  medians 

26.0 ' 

867.0 

651.0 
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Like  The  Rarest  Wines,  These  Cigars 
Do  Not  Come  Along  Every  Year. 


If  you  have  searched  for  finer  and  finer 
ji premium  cigars  through  the  years,  you  are 
mot  alone. 

The  same  quest  has  been  known  to  take 
!  men  across  oceans  as  well  as  continents  and 
lias  moved  certain  connoisseurs  to  purchase 
iplantations  all  their  own. 

It  has  also  consumed  the  passions  of  the  men 
of  Macanudo  for  more  than  a  century. 

In  an  age  of  machines,  the  men  of  Macanudo 
have  gone  on  making  their  cigars  step  by  step  by 
hand,  always  with  the  finest  tobaccos,  always 
in  the  pursuit  of  perfection. 

Without  question,  their  crowning  achievements 
are  Macanudo  Vintage  Cabinet  Selection  cigars. 

Vintage  years  are  as  rare  for  fine  cigars  as  they 
are  for  fine  wines,  for  only  the  richest  of  harvests 
can  yield  some  tobacco  leaves  whose  qualities 
surpass  the  grades  that  we  demand  for  other 
Macanudo  cigars. 

Our  long,  fine  filler  leaves  are  grown  in  the 
Caribbean.  Our  dark,  supple  binder  leaves  are 
grown  on  the  rich  San  Andres  tobacco  farms  of 
^Mexico.  Our  distinctive,  costly  wrapper  leaves  are 
j]  grown  in  the  fertile  Connecticut  Valley.  Yet  even  in 
a  vintage  year,  no  more  than  several  bales  of 
leaves  are  worthy  of  a  Macanudo  Vintage 
Cabinet  Selection. 


TKOO *  c 


To  enhance  the  inherent  superiority 
of  our  vintage  leaves,  our  master  cigar- 
makers  age  them  even  more  gradually 
than  they  age  our  other  tobaccos. 
The  leaves  are  aged  for  two  years  while 
still  in  their  bales.  As  they  are  carefully 
blended,  the  leaves  are  aged  again.  And  after 
the  leaves  are  finally  bound,  then  wrapped,  and 
appear  to  be  finished  cigars,  they  are  aged  once 
more,  this  time  in  a  room  of  Spanish  cedar.  Then, 
only  after  long  weeks  of  undisturbed  slumber,  the 
tobaccos  are  truly  married,  truly  one. 

A  limited  edition  by  nature,  each  Macanudo 
Vintage  Cabinet  Selection  in  its  hand-crafted 
cedar  cabinet  is  more  than  three  years  in  the 
making.  And  if,  from  time  to  time,  the  cigars  are 
not  as  readily  available  as  you  would  like,  their 
extraordinary  taste  and  aroma  will  soon  reward 
your  patience. 

For  the  location  of  the  tobacco  shop  nearest 
you  where  you  can  purchase  Macanudo  Vintage 
Cabinet  Selection  cigars,  simply  call  1-800-551-0520. 

At  long  last,  your  search  for  the  rarest  of  cigars 
will  have  come  to  an  end. 

Macanudo®  Vintage 
Cabinet  Selection 


T. 
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ou  have  a  reservoir 
of  information. 


How  much  is  reaching 
your  customer  and 
how  fast? 


If  your  customer  only  knew  you 
ffer  a  product  he  wants.  If  your 
ustomer  only  knew  you  offer  a  service 
he  needs.  If  your  customer  only  knew 
hat  you  know.  And  fast.  Because  what 
our  customer  doesn't  know  leaves 
evenue-generating  potential  untapped. 
That's  why  Unisys  has  developed  a 
werful  new  initiative  to  help  give  bus- 
ess  the  advanced  customer  service 
rucial  in  an  increasingly  competitive 
nvironment-cusTOMERiZE. 

Unisys  can  help  customerize  your 
nterprise  by  extending  information 
echnology  out  to  the  field  locations, 
here  a  customer  decides  to  do  busi- 
ness with  you-or  not.  And  where  your 
single  most  important  influence  over 

©1993  Unisys  Corporation. 


that  decision  may  be  information.  When 
the  flow  of  information  is  comprehen- 
sive, you  optimize  customer  satisfaction 
and  increase  sales  content.  With  a 
timely  flow  of  information,  you  not  only 
boost  the  speed  of  transactions  but  also 
sharpen  your  competitive  edge. 

A  customerized  enterprise  draws 
information  from  customers  even  as  it 
conveys  information  to  them.  Circulating 
through  your  organization,  it  all  helps 
productivity,  control  and  profitability. 

Ask  us  about  our  customerize  SM 
assessment,  which  teams  you  with 

UMSYS 

We  make  it  happen. 


experienced  Unisys  consultants  to 
evaluate  your  organization's  informa- 
tion flow.  Ask,  too,  for  a  complimentary 
customerize  Information  Kit. 


CUS-tomerize  kus'-ta-ma-rize'X  vt 
1 :  to  make  a  company  more  responsive 
to  its  customers  and  better  able  to  attract 
new  ones  2 :  to  customerize  an  organi- 
zation's information  strategy,  e.g.,  to 
extend  systems  capabilities  to 
field  locations  and  other  points  of 
customer  contact  and  support  3 :  what 
Unisys  Corporation  does  for  a  growing 
roster  of  companies,  and  government 
agencies,  worldwide  syn  see  customer 

SERVICE.  COMPETITIVE  EDGE.  BUSINESS- 
CRITICAL  SOLUTIONS.  REVENUE  GENERATION 


Call  us  at  1-800-874-8647,  ext  13. 
Discover  how  Unisys  can  help  you 
customerize  your  enterprise  and  con- 
vert information  into  a  stream  of 
customers-and  revenue. 

customerize  is  a  service  mark  of  Unisys  Corporation 
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Rank  Company 

-Per  employee  ($000) — 

Employees 

Profits 

Sales  (rank) 

Assets  (rank) 

(000) 

Energy-oilfield  services 

1     Dresser  Industries 

2.9 

139.0 

(1) 

110.9 

(2) 

27.5 

2          Baker  Hughes 

-0.7 

128.1 

154.3' 

(1) 

20.5 

3  Halliburton 

-1.7 

92.1 

(3) 

66.4 

(3) 

71.3 

Industry  medians 

-0.7 

128.1 

110.9 

Energy-other  energy 

1    Union  Texas  Petrol 

109.4 

669.5 

(4) 

1,580.6 

(3) 

1.0 

2             Murphy  Oil 

48.5 

912.9 

(3) 

1.083.7 

(4) 

1.8 

3          Valero  Energy 

44.4 

653.2 

(5) 

930.7 

(6) 

1.9 

4     Atlantic  Richfield 

43.8 

642.3 

(6) 

890.1 

(7) 

27.3 

5          Maxus  Energy 

36.0 

348.7 

(18) 

879.4 

(8) 

2.1 

6            Oryx  Energy 

35.6 

622.0 

(7) 

1,828.8 

(2) 

2.1 

7  Anadarko  Petroleum 

29.1 

399.2 

(16) 

i  nor  r 

2,026.6 

(1) 

0.9 

8  Mapco 

16.7 

437.9 

(14) 

317.1 

(18) 

6.0 

9  Unocal 

12.3 

557.1 

(11) 

591.9 

(12) 

16.0 

10     Phillips  Petroleum 

12.2 

LA  1  O 

041.2 

(12) 

con  1 
02U.1 

(14) 

22.1 

11  Fina 

6.9 

966.0 

(2) 

831.5 

(10) 

3.5 

12  USX-Marathon 

4.8 

487.8 

(13) 

488.4 

(15) 

22.8 

13    Diamond  Shamrock 

4.1 

406.7 

(15) 

202.7 

(19) 

6.4 

14  Pennzoil 

2.8 

213.5 

(20) 

451.8 

(16) 

10.4 

15         Amerada  Hess 

0.7 

572.4 

(9) 

849.8 

(9) 

10.3 

16            Ashland  Oil 

-2.0 

288.3 

(19) 

163.3 

(20) 

33.3 

17  Kerr-McGee 

-4.4 

566.6 

(10) 

589.9 

(13) 

6.0 

18  Occidental  Petroleum 

-20.5 

351.7 

(17) 

740.2 

(11) 

24.2 

18                Sun  Co 

-20.5 

592.7 

(8) 

417.1 

(17) 

14.6 

20  Tosco 

-98.5 

1,954.8 

(1) 

1,011.5 

(5) 

1.0 

Industry  medians 

9.6 

561.9 

785.9 

Entertainment  &  information-broadcasting 

1      King  World  Prods 

319.6 

1.563.9 

(1) 

1,858.0 

(2) 

0.3 

2         BHC  Commun 

109.7 

309.1 

(6) 

2,143.6 

(1) 

1.0 

3         Liberty  Media 

78.4 

298.7 

(8) 

1,708.5 

(3) 

0.5 

4  CBS 

25.7 

553.4 

(2) 

501.6 

(9) 

6.3 

5     Capital  Cities/ABC 

20.0 

274.8 

(9) 

335.3 

(11) 

19.5 

5  Paramount  Commun 

20.0 

327.1 

(5) 

535.2 

(7) 

12.7 

7  Viacom 

13.2 

372.9 

(3) 

863.4 

(5) 

5.0 

8  Turner  Broadcasting 

7.1 

368.3 

(4) 

525.2 

(8) 

4.8 

9      Gaylord  Entertain 

5.2 

113.9 

(11) 

149.6 

(12) 

5.7 

10           Time  Warner 

2.0 

305.0 

(7) 

638.6 

(6) 

42.9 

11  Tele-Communications 

-0.3 

109.0 

(12) 

375.2 

(10) 

33.0 

12  Comcast 

-56.5 

233.5 

(10) 

1,107.9 

(4) 

3.9 

Industry  medians 

16.6 

307.1 

586.9 

Entertainment  &  information-publishing 

1  Reader's  Digest  Assn 

34.7 

379.8 

(1) 

269.7 

(1) 

7.4 

2      Washington  Post 

20.4 

232.1 

(2) 

250.9 

(2) 

6.3 

3             Dow  Jones 

12.3 

188.2 

(3) 

245.6 

(3) 

9.7 

4            EW  Scripps 

11.9 

141.2 

(7) 

191.1 

(6) 

9.0 

5  McGraw-Hill 

11.3 

151.1 

(6) 

184.8 

(7) 

13.6 

6  Tribune 

11.0 

170.0 

(5) 

221.9 

(4) 

12.4 

7      Dun  &  Bradstreet 

10.0 

85.7 

(14) 

88.6 

(14) 

55.5 

8  Gannett 

9.4 

94.5 

(13) 

98.3 

(13) 

36.7 

9  RR  Donnelley  &  Sons 

7.7 

137.5 

(8) 

111.8 

(12) 

30.5 

10  Knight-Ridder 

7.2 

114.7 

(10) 

121.0 

(11) 

20.3 

Rank 

Company 

-Per  employee  ($000) — 

Employees 

Profits 

Sales  (rank) 

Assets  (rank] 

(000) 

11 

Interpublic  Group 

6.7 

107.4 

(11) 

156.2 

(8) 

16.8 

12 

American  Greetings 

4.9 

If,  Q 
/D.J 

MM 
UO; 

/u.u 

UO) 

214 

13 

Harcourt  General 

3.0 

94.9 

(12) 

140.0 

(10) 

398 

14 

Times  Mirror 

2.0 

132.1 

(9) 

154.4 

(9) 

28  0 

15 

New  York  Times 

-1.1 

175.6 

(4) 

197.5 

(5) 

10.1 

Industry  medians 

9.4 

137.5 

156.2 

Financial  services-brokerage  &  commodity 

1 

Morgan  Stanley 

70.5 

1,020.2 

(1) 

10,907.6 

(2) 

7.2 

2 

Salomon 

62.7 

934.1 

(2) 

18,174.0 

(1) 

8.8 

3 

Bear  Stearns  Cos 

51.8 

455.7 

(3) 

10,126.3 

(3) 

5.7 

4 

Merrill  Lynch 

24.3 

342.6 

(4) 

2,730.2 

(4) 

39.2 

5 

Charles  Schwab 

19.6 

219.0 

(6) 

1,422.9 

(6) 

4.2 

6 

PaineWebber  Group 

16.1 

253.9 

(5) 

2,000.7 

(5) 

13.3 

7 

AG  Edwards 

12.2 

111.4 

(7) 

185.5 

(7) 

9.3 

Industry  medians 

24.3 

342.6 

2,730.2 

Financial  services-lease  &  finance 

1 

MBIA 

616.7 

1,071.6 

(3) 

9,427.4 

(4) 

0.3 

2 

Fedl  Natl  Mortgage 

588.8 

5,199.4 

(1) 

64,635.0 

(1) 

2.8 

3 

Ambac 

352.0 

650.3 

(5) 

5,606.8 

(5) 

0.4 

4 

Federal  Home  Loan 

236.1 

1,720.3 

(2) 

22,581.4 

(2) 

2.6 

5 

Sallie  Mae 

100.9 

713.6 

(4) 

11,938.9 

(3) 

3.9 

6 

MGIC  Investment 

82.6 

259.9 

(9) 

826.4 

(12) 

1.2 

7 

Countrywide  Credit 

58.1 

271.3 

(8) 

1,368.2 

(10) 

2.4 

8 

Franklin  Resources 

57.9 

192.5 

(15) 

612.8 

(15) 

2.2 

9 

Mercury  Finance 

57.2 

177.3 

(16) 

790.0 

(13) 

0.8 

10 

Dreyfus 

52.9 

198.8 

(14) 

506.5 

(16) 

1.7 

11 

Primerica 

47.0 

317.0 

(6) 

1,455.5 

(8) 

16.1 

12 

MBNA 

32.2 

218.7 

(12) 

1,204.6 

(11) 

5.4 

13 

Beneficial  Corp 

18.5 

228.8 

(11) 

1,435.8 

(9) 

8.0 

14 

Household  Intl 

13.1 

285.9 

(7) 

2,128.9 

16) 

14.6 

15 

GATX 

5.7 

199.8 

(13) 

671.8 

(14) 

5.1 

16 

American  Express 

3.9 

239.6 

(10) 

1,561.7 

(7) 

112.5 

17 

Ryder  System 

3.0 

126.8 

(17) 

120.4 

(17) 

40.9 

Industry  medians 

57.2 

259.9 

1,435.8 

Financial  services-multinational  banks 

1 

JP  Morgan  &  Co 

99.8 

738.9 

(1) 

7,434.7 

(2) 

13.8 

2 

Bankers  Trust  NY 

60.9 

523.9 

(2) 

5,794.4 

(3) 

12.5 

3 

Republic  New  York 

54.8 

495.4 

(3) 

7,861.7 

(1) 

4.7 

4 

Continental  Bank 

50.3 

399.7 

(4) 

5,087.6 

(4) 

4.4 

5 

Chemical  Banking 

26.2 

293.9 

(8) 

3,371.0 

(5) 

41.4 

6 

BankAmerica 

20.3 

207.4 

(10) 

2.454.8 

(9) 

73.6 

7 

Chase  Manhattan 

18.1 

314.5 

(7) 

2,709.9 

(7) 

35.4 

8 

Bank  of  Boston 

11.6 

320.7 

(6) 

1.960.4 

(10) 

16.5 

9 

Citicorp 

8.6 

382.6 

(5) 

2,559.3 

(8) 

83.5 

10 

First  Chicago 

-6.8 

257.9 

(9) 

2.916.6 

(6) 

16.9 

Industry  medians 

23.3 

351.7 

3,143.8 

Financial  services-regional  banks 

1 

Fifth  Third  Bancorp 

37.6 

204.7 

(16) 

2,337.7 

(20) 

4.4 

2 

Wilmington  Trust 

35.7 

192.9 

(24) 

1,941.4 

(53) 

2.2 

3 

Charter  One  Finl 

34.6 

297.2 

(1) 

3,401.3 

(2) 

1.3 

4 

OnBancorp 

33.8 

210.6 

(15) 

4.166.7 

(1) 

0.8 

5 

Provident  Bncp 

31.6 

231.4 

(8) 

2,744.8 

(9) 

1.5 
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RICHARD  PAYNTER 


I  call  Jane  my  family  doctor  of  financial  services 


Merrill  Lynch  is  a  full-service  firm. 

That  means  that  through  your 
Financial  Consultant  you  get  access 
to  a  wide  range  of  experts 
at  no  additional  cost. 
Can  your  brokerage  firm  say  that? 

Merrill  Lynch 

A  tradition  of  trust.  ©1993  MERRILL  LYNCH.  PIERCE.  FENNER  &  SMITH  INC,  MEMBER  SIPC. 
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The  Forbes  500s 


Rank  Company   Per  employee  ($000)   Employees 


rrotits 

Sales  (rank) 

Assets  (rank) 

(f\f\r\\ 
\\j\J\J) 

6 

First  Hawaiian 

309 

194.7 

(20) 

2.333.0 

(21) 

2.8 

-j 

PNC  Bank 

30.8 

238.5 

(5) 

2,984.9 

(6) 

17.2 

8 

First  Fidelity  Bncp 

231.5 

(7) 

2,960.9 

(7) 

1  ft  C 

lU.b 

9 

Dauphin  Deposit 

OQ  t 

190.7 

(27) 

2,322.3 

(22) 

0  fi 

i  r\ 
10 

Integra  Financial 

OQ  C 

223.0 

(11) 

2,718.7 

(11) 

A  ft 

4.U 

11 

Mercantile  Bkshs 

28.0 

184.1 

(35) 

2,003.5 

(50) 

2.7 

12 

FirsTier  Financial 

27.8 

177.7 

(43) 

2,026.1 

(46) 

1.5 

13 

Bancorp  Hawaii 

07  C 
il.O 

222.2 

(12) 

3,004.8 

(4)  ' 

A  0 

4.Z 

14 

Bank  of  New  York 

07  n 

252.0 

(2) 

2,990.9 

(5) 

1 1  7 

10. 1 

15 

Wachovia 

OC  0 

166.9 

(60) 

2,019.2 

(47) 

lO.O 

16 

First  Empire  State 

25.7 

233.7 

(6) 

2,518.5 

(13) 

3.8 

16 

Old  National  Bncp 

25.7 

187.6 

(33) 

2,262.5 

(25) 

1.4 

1  o 

First  Commerce 

0£  0 
/D.J 

173.1 

(50) 

2,140.5 

(36) 

0  Q 

19 

Mellon  Bank 

Ot  A 

169.8 

(55) 

1,804.2 

(74) 

1  7  C. 

20 

Northern  Trust 

0/1  0 

tux 

204.4 

(17) 

2,483.3 

(15) 

c  n 

b.U 

21 

Central  Fidelity  Bks 

24.2 

214.2 

(13) 

2,682.4 

(12) 

3.2 

22 

Old  Kent  Financial 

24.0 

175.9 

(48) 

1,876.7 

(61) 

4.6 

zj 

Central  Bancshares 

00  c 

193.1 

(22) 

2,138.4 

(38) 

0  O 
3,1 

z4 

southern  Natl 

00  0 

id.i 

177.6 

(45) 

2,139.8 

(37) 

0  1 

Li 

Society 

00  0 

ii.i 

183.8 

(37) 

1,924.5 

(58) 

1 3  ft 

26 

Banc  One 

23.1 

177.7 

(43) 

1,819.8 

(71) 

33.8 

27 

BB&T  Financial 

22.5 

171.8 

(52) 

1,980.3 

(52) 

3.4 

SunTrust  Banks 

01  7 

163.4 

(68) 

1,925.8 

(57) 

i  q  n 

iy.it 

^y 

First  Union 

01  c 
Zl.D 

182.7 

(38) 

2,153.8 

(34) 

00  ft 

£0.0 

30 

Liberty  National 

oi  yi 
Zl.  4 

178.4 

(42) 

2,137.5 

(39) 

0  1 
Z.l 

31 

Firstar 

21.3 

154.0 

(78) 

1,690.5 

(83) 

7.8 

31 

Huntington  Bcshs 

21.3 

192.7 

(26) 

2,126.2 

(41) 

6.5 

00 

NationsBank 

01  0 

184.1 

(35) 

2,186.2 

(30) 

ft 

04 

First  Virginia  Banks 

01  1 

130.6 

(98) 

1,482.9 

(96) 

A  C 

0D 

Fourth  Financial 

01  ft 
Zl.U 

168.1 

(58) 

2,218.7 

(27) 

0 

36 

First  Natl  Nebraska 

20.9 

192.8 

(25) 

1,431.1 

(100) 

2.5 

36 

Keystone  Finl 

20.9 

152.7 

(79) 

1,769.1 

(79) 

1.7 

.JO 

Signet  Banking 

on  q 
ZU.O 

198.6 

(19) 

2,307.8 

(24) 

£  0 

3.Z 

39 

First  Alabama  Bcshs 

OA  7 

zu./ 

143.2 

(88) 

1,720.4 

(80) 

A  C 

39 

First  Bancp  Ohio 

on  7 
ZU./ 

1410 

(90) 

1,597.8 

(92) 

0  c 
Z.D 

41 

Meridian  Bancorp 

20  5 

193.0 

(23) 

2,177.3 

(32) 

5.6 

42  Key  Centurion  Bcshs 

20.4 

156.2 

(77) 

1,894.1 

(60) 

1.7 

43 

Star  Banc 

on  o 
ZU.o 

171.6 

(53) 

2,062.4 

(43) 

O  7 
i.l 

44 

AmSouth  Bancorp 

on  o 
ZU.Z 

164.7 

(65) 

1,935.4 

(54) 

c  n 

b.O 

44 

First  Tennessee  Natl 

on  o 
ZU.Z 

186.3 

(34) 

2,017.6 

(49) 

A  A 

4.4 

46 

First  Finl  Corp 

19.9 

230.0 

(9) 

2,731.2 

(10) 

1.4 

47  Associated  Banc-Corp 

19.8 

164.6 

(66) 

1,859.4 

(67) 

1.6 

48 

National  City 

19.5 

156.8 

(76) 

1,631.7 

(90) 

17.8 

49  Sumitomo  Bank  Calif 

19.3 

261.0 

(3) 

3,312.2 

(3) 

1.6 

49 

Trustmark 

19.3 

167.3 

(59) 

2.057.0 

(44) 

2.0 

Rank  Company   Per  employee  ($000)   Employees 


rrOTHS 

Sales  (rank) 

Assets  (rank) 

(OOO) 

51 

SouthTrust 

19.2 

162.0 

(70) 

2,134.4 

(40) 

6.0 

52 

Norwest 

19.0 

169.8 

(55) 

1,635.1 

(89) 

273 

bo 

CoreStates  Financial 

1  0  0 

10.3 

150.7 

(81) 

1,706.2 

(81) 

i  o  n 

13.9 

DO 

Zions  Bancorporation 

1ft  Q 

lo.y 

1396 

(92) 

1,648.2 

(88) 

0  0 

1.6 

RR 

JJ 

rviarsnaii  &  nsiey 

18  7 

128.2 

(102) 

1.260.9 

(102) 

C  0 

by 

56 

Commerce  Bcshs 

18.4 

143.4 

(86) 

1,933.3 

(55) 

39 

56 

Mercantile  Bancorp 

18.4 

176.2 

(46) 

2,047.6 

(45) 

4.6 

Do 

Worthen  Banking 

10.  j 

133.1 

(95) 

1,651.4 

(87) 

1  7 
1./ 

Dj 

indu  Ddncorp 

1ft  9 

10.  L 

181.2 

(39) 

2,199.5 

(29) 

1ft  C 
10. 0 

Dy 

State  Street  Boston 

lfi  9 

160.5 

(71) 

1,867.5 

(64) 

q  q 

0.0 

61 

KeyCorp 

18.0 

164.3 

(67) 

1,870.3 

(63) 

13.6 

62 

US  Bancorp 

17.9 

166.4 

(62) 

1,783.3 

(77) 

11.6 

DO 

Summit  Bancorp 

1  7  O 
1/.0 

190.3 

(28) 

2.453.8 

(16) 

1  7 

OH 

Deposit  Guaranty 

1  7  C 
l/.D 

151.9 

(80) 

1,929.8 

(56) 

0  C 

DD 

Comerica 

1  7  0 

172.3 

(51) 

2,018.0 

(48) 

1  0  0 

Ii.i 

66 

Boatmen's  Bancshs 

17.0 

157.6 

(74) 

1,842.6 

(68) 

12.7 

67 

US  Trust 

16.9 

194.0 

(21) 

1,367.0 

(101) 

2.2 

DO 

Centura  Banks 

lfi  o. 
ID. j 

159.6 

(72) 

1,832.3 

(70) 

1  7 

Aft 
Do 

Union  Planters 

lfi  7 
ID.j 

166.9 

(60) 

2,072.5 

(42) 

0  R 

Do 

West  One  Bancorp 

Ib.o 

133.3 

(94) 

1,839.0 

(69) 

71 

Valley  Bancorp 

15.4 

147.1 

(84) 

1,693.4 

(82) 

2.6 

72 

Premier  Bancorp 

14.9 

130.6 

(98) 

1,436.8 

(99) 

2.7 

/  O 

United  Carolina  Bcsh 

1 A  7 

14./ 

129.2 

(101) 

1,479.7 

(97) 

1  Q 

i.y 

1A 
IH 

Union  Bank 

Id  1 
14.1 

190.1 

(29) 

2,309.5 

(23) 

7  0 

1.0 

/D 

Crestar  Financial 

10  0 

188.6 

(32) 

2,209.7 

(28) 

G  7 
0.1 

75 

First  Citizens  Bcshs 

13.9 

125.2 

(103) 

1,458.9 

(98) 

3.7 

77 

Citizens  Bncp 

13.8 

148.7 

(83) 

1,923.6 

(59) 

1.7 

7Q 

la 

Synovus  Finl 

10  7 
li.l 

133.1 

(95) 

1,159.7 

(104) 

4.D 

/O 

Whitney  Holding 

10  7 

lo.l 

143.1 

(89) 

2,002.1 

(51) 

1.3 

80 

First  American  Corp 

1  0 
1.3.3 

168.5 

(57) 

2,165.9 

(33) 

0  1 
3.1 

80 

MNC  Financial 

13.5 

201.2 

(18) 

2,229.1 

(26) 

7.6 

82 

Wells  Fargo 

13.4 

246.1 

(4) 

2,484.0 

(14) 

21.2 

83  United  Missouri  Bcsh 

10  0 

ii.i 

122.6 

(104) 

1,672.7 

(86) 

o  n 

84  First  of  America  Bank 

141.0 

(90) 

1,529.5 

(94) 

n  o 

85 

BanPonce 

19  8 

129.8 

(100) 

1,500.7 

(95) 

0.  7 
O.I 

86 

First  Bank  System 

12.6 

188.8 

(31) 

2,382.5 

(17) 

9.9 

87 

Magna  Group 

12.4 

132.9 

(97) 

1,585.9 

(93) 

2.4 

87 

Natl  Community  Bks 

12.4 

158.4 

(73) 

2,180.1 

(31) 

1.9 

89 

Colorado  Natl  Bkshs 

11.4 

136.1 

(93) 

1,163.7 

(103) 

2.7 

90 

BayBanks 

10.7 

164.8 

(64) 

1,791.7 

(75) 

5.5 
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There  are  many  very  tempting  things  we  don't  do 
in  order  to  keep ^yublic  strong. 


Ax  Republic  National  Bank,  we  know 
that  very  sweet  deals  don't  always  turn  out 
as  planned.  So  we  avoid  temptation  in  favor 
of  protecting  our  clients'  funds. 

For  this  reason,  bank  analysts  at 
Montgomery  Securities  recently  wrote: 
"Armed  with  the  strongest,  most  conser- 
vatively stated  balance  sheet  among  the  50 
largest  banking  companies,  Republic  New 
York  Corporation  has  successfully  pursued  a 
strategy  that  is  service  oriented,  risk-averse, 
and  sharply  focused  on  depositor  protection." 

Avoiding  temptation  helps  keep  Republic 
strong.  For  more  information  about  Republic 
National  Bank  of  New  York,  write  for  our  lat- 
est Quarterly  Report  to:  Information  Center, 
Republic  National  Bank  of  New  York,  Fifth 
Avenue  at  40th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10018. 
Or  call  (212)  221-6056.  Outside  New  York 
City  (800)  REPUBLIC. 

REPUBLIC 
NATIONAL  BANK 
OF  NEW  YORK 


From  the  collection  of  Republic  National  Bank  of  New  York. 
©Republic  National  Bank  of  New  York  1993. 


NEW  YORK  •  GENEVA  •  TOKYO  •  LONDON  •  ZURICH  •  LUGANO  •  LUXEMBOURG  •  PARIS  •  MONTE  CARLO  •  GIBRALTAR 
MILAN  •  GUERNSEY  •  BEIRUT  •  MIAMI  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  NASSAU  •  CAYMAN  ISLANDS  •  MONTREAL  •  SINGAPORE  •  HONG  KONG 
TAIPEI  'JAKARTA  •  BEIJING  •  MONTEVIDEO  •  PUNTA  DEL  ESTE  •  BUENOS  AIRES  •  SANTIAGO  •  MEXICO  CITY  •  CARACAS  •  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 


of  Mabarca  ivbz  fwe 


Cummings  Research  Park 
in  Hunts\ ilte  is  no)  only  one 
oflbe  nation  s  oldest  R&D 


facilities,  it  s  also  one  of 
the  largest.  In  addition. 
Site  Selection  magazine 

consistently  ranks  it 
among  the  top  ten  parks. 


It  s  a  sad  fact.  But  some  people  still  think  Alabama  s  a 
backwoods  place  lull  ol  uncultured,  uneducated  hillbillies. 
Who  can  t  even  use  fancy  words  like  uncultured.  Maybe 

that  s  why  they  re  so  surprised  to  find  out  what  Alabama 
really  is— a  thriving,  forward-looking  state  that  s  attracting,  as 
well  as  creating,  dynamic  industries.  Sure,  we  have  a  proud 
rural  past  and  an  abundance  of  natural  resources.  That  s  part 
of  our  uniqueness.  But  now  we  ve  combined  those  attributes 

with  a  progressive,  high-tech  business  environment  to  help 
make  Alabama  an  important  Southeastern  economic  center. 
For  example,  we  ve  got  a  work  force  that  compares  with  any 
in  the  world,  according  to  executives  who  ve  relocated  here. 

Our  universities  and  colleges  have  teamed  with  businesses  to 

j     i_    $  i       '         '  -  i       ;  :  '    '  '"  , 

create  programs  that  are  both  revolutionary  and  profitable. 
The  new  Centers  of  Excellence  are  providing  technological 
training  that  s  tailored  to;the  needs  of  specific  employers. 
And  our  health  care  research  facilities  are  consistently 
ranked  among  the  best  in  the  world. 
Th  ese  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  Alabama  s  gone  from 
being  the  last  place  people  want  to  live  to  the  last  place  they 
want  to  leave.  There  s  more  going  on  here  than  ever  before. 
And  we  don  t  want  anyone  to  be  ignorant  of  it. 


So  many  companies  have 
developed  a  preference  for 
Mobile  that  it  s  now  ranked 
nationwide  in  terms  of  new 
manufacturing  < umpanies. 


II  i  H  II  II  M 


It    Isn't    Where    You    Think    It    I  s 


*  * 

>i  :!**■: 


Birmingham,  Alabama 


For  mure  infornfilion.  contact  the  b.conomic  Development  Partnership  ol  Alabama.  2  North  Jackson  Street.  Montgomery.  Alabama  J6104.  Phone  205  223  5700. 
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The  Forbes  500s 


Rank  Company 

-Per  employee  ($000) — 

Employees 

Profits 

Sales  (rank) 

Assets  (rank] 

(000) 

90 

Fleet  Finl  Group 

10.7 

180.2 

(40) 

1,788.1 

(76) 

26.3 

92 

Michigan  National 

1(1  5 

175.8 

(49) 

1,862.2 

(65) 

5.7 

93 

Bank  South 

10.2 

166.0 

(63) 

1,610.6 

(91) 

2.8 

94 

Cullen/Frost  Bankers 

10.1 

144.2 

(85) 

1,804.6 

(73) 

1.7 

95 

First  Interstate  Bncp 

9.9 

143  3 

(87) 

1,776.2 

(78) 

28.6 

96 

Barnett  Banks 

9.8 

162.9 

(69) 

1,860.4 

(66) 

21.2 

97 

Imperial  Bncp 

9.5 

228.0 

(10) 

2,770.0 

(8) 

1.2 

98 

UJB  Financial 

8.4 

176.1 

(47) 

2,146.7 

(35) 

•  6.4 

99 

Shawmut  National 

5.3 

189.1 

(30) 

2,363.4 

(18) 

10.7 

100 

Midlantic 

0.9 

1/U.l 

(D4J 

l.Blj.O 

8.0 

101 

Hibernia 

-2.8 

ID/.4 

(/b) 

1  COl  1 
1,081.1 

(BD) 

2.8 

102 

Riggs  National 

-9.1 

211.3 

(14) 

2,343.7 

(19) 

2.2 

103 

City  National 

-31.7 

149.4 

(82) 

1,874.2 

(62) 

1.9 

104 

Northeast  Bancorp 

179.0 

(41) 

1,687.3 

(84) 

1.6 

Industry  medians 

19.0 

171.7 

1,960.9 

Financial  services-thrift  institutions 

1  Washington  Fedl  S&L 

203.5 

659.0 

(1) 

6,923.6 

(3) 

0.4 

2 

Golden  West  Finl 

72.5 

518.2 

(4) 

6,623.4 

(4) 

3.9 

3 

CSF  Holdings 

65.5 

433.4 

(6) 

5,175.6 

(7) 

0.9 

4 

Anchor  Bancorp 

46.1 

392.6 

(10) 

5,120.9 

(8) 

1.6 

5 

Downey  S&L  Assn 

45.9 

301.0 

(18) 

3,814.0 

(18) 

0.9 

6 

St  Paul  Bancorp 

44.0 

358.7 

(14) 

4,089.1 

(17) 

0.9 

7 

Standard  Fedl  Bank 

43.3 

363.4 

(11) 

4,320.8 

(15) 

2.2 

8 

FirstFed  Finl 

41.7 

620.9 

(2) 

7,978.2 

(1) 

0.4 

9 

Washington  Mutual 

38.6 

301.0 

(18) 

3,464.6 

(19) 

2.6 

10 

Commercial  Federal 

30.6 

445.1 

(5) 

5,285.4 

(6) 

0.9 

11 

Farm  &  Home  Finl 

30.0 

433.2 

(7) 

4,798.4 

(10) 

0.7 

12 

Metropolitan  Finl 

28.7 

229.4 

(22) 

2,615.5 

(22) 

2.4 

13 

FirstFed  Michigan 

25.7 

605.9 

(3) 

7,030.2 

(2) 

1.3 

14 

Coast  Savings  Finl 

21.3 

363.1 

(12) 

4,794.4 

(11) 

1.7 

15 

SFFed  Corp 

17.6 

361.3 

(13) 

4,407.8 

(14) 

0.7 

16 

TCF  Financial 

15.8 

163.9 

(26) 

1,619.8 

(26) 

2.5 

17 

HF  Ahmanson 

15.2 

353.0 

(15) 

4.671.6 

(12) 

10.3 

18 Rochester  Community 

5.8 

189.9 

(25) 

1,997.6 

(25) 

1.9 

19 

Dime  Savings  Bank 

4.1 

318.0 

(16) 

3,460.8 

(20) 

2.5 

20  Great  Lakes  Bancorp 

3.6 

257.0. 

(21) 

2,948.7 

(21) 

0.9 

21 

Gt  Western  Financial 

3.5 

204.8 

(24) 

2,495.9 

(23) 

15.4 

22 

Citadel  Holding 

2.4 

430.3 

(8) 

5,560.1 

(5) 

0.8 

23 

People's  Bank 

1.9 

227.0 

(23) 

2,469.9 

(24) 

2.3 

24 

California  Federal 

-12.9 

398.0 

(9) 

4,853.8 

(9) 

3.6 

25 

Northeast  Federal 

-61.8 

296.3 

(20) 

4,090.1 

(16) 

1.0 

26 

GlenFed 

-69.5 

317.6 

(17) 

4,594.9 

(13) 

3.9 

Industry  medians 

23.5 

360.0 

4,501.4 
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Rank  Company   Per  employee  ($000)   Employees 

Profits     Sales  (rank)     Assets  (rank)  (000) 


Food  distribution-food  wholesalers 


1  Sysco 

8.3 

429.6 

(3) 

113.7 

(3) 

21.8 

2  Supervalu 

6.8 

473.5 

(2) 

178.2 

(1) 

24.0 

3           Fleming  Cos 

5.2 

567.1 

(1) 

136.7 

(2) 

22.8 

4            Nash  Finch 

2.4 

295.3 

(4) 

60.3 

(4) 

8.5 

Industry  medians 

6.0 

451.6 

125.2 

Food  distribution-restaurant  chains 

1  McDonald's 

5.8 

43.0 

(1) 

70.4 

(1) 

166.0 

2         Cracker  Barrel 

3.0 

35.7 

(2) 

31.5 

(2) 

129 

3           TW  Holdings 

-0.4 

32.1 

(3) 

29.3 

(3) 

116.0 

Industry  medians 

3.0 

35.7 

31.5 

Food  distribution-supermarkets  &  convenience 

1          Weis  Markets 

4.9 

88.9 

(17) 

52.5 

(5) 

14.5 

2  Albertson's 

4.0 

149.1 

(5) 

43.2 

(14) 

68.3 

3              Vons  Cos 

3.7 

252.3 

(1) 

93.2 

(1) 

22.2 

4      Winn-Dixie  Stores 

3.4 

151.3 

(4) 

30.3 

(16) 

69.3 

5        Hannaford  Bros 

3.2 

135.9 

(10) 

50.6 

(8) 

15.2 

6             Food  Lion 

3.1 

127.0 

(12) 

44.5 

(13) 

56.7 

7  Smith's  Food  &  Drug 

2.9 

140.9 

(8) 

78.7 

(2) 

18.8 

8            Giant  Food 

2.8 

141.6 

(7) 

51.6 

(7) 

24.8 

9  Bruno's 

2.7 

173.2 

(2) 

58.9 

(3) 

15.6 

10       American  Stores 

1.5 

134.6 

(11) 

46.3 

(11) 

141.5 

1 1  Safeway 

0.9 

140.9 

(8) 

48.6 

(10) 

107.5 

12  Kroger 

0.6 

123.0 

(14) 

23.9 

(17) 

180.0 

13           Penn  Traffic 

0.2 

119.2 

(15) 

58.8 

(4) 

23.4 

14         Great  A&P  Tea 

-1.0 

110.5 

(16) 

32.3 

(15) 

94.6 

15  Southland 

-3.4 

165.9 

(3) 

52.3 

(6) 

39.1 

16      Stop  &  Shop  Cos 

-5.8 

126.5 

(13) 

49.7 

(9) 

26.5 

17               Circle  K 

-9.4 

141.8 

(6) 

45.5 

(12) 

21.5 

Industry  medians 

2.7 

140.9 

49.7 

Food,  drink  &  tobacco-beverages 

1  Coca-Cola 

62.9 

436.5 

(1) 

369.0 

(1) 

30.0 

2  Brown-Forman 

24.8 

220.6 

(3) 

210.0 

(4) 

6.3 

3  Anheuser-Busch  Cos 

22.2 

254.0 

(2) 

234.9 

(3) 

44.9 

4  Whitman 

6.3 

164.2 

(5) 

141.9 

(5) 

14.5 

5  PepsiCo 

3.7 

61.9 

(6) 

59.0 

(6) 

355.0 

6  Coca-Cola  Enterprise 

-0.6 

205.1 

(4) 

323.4 

(2) 

25.0 

Industry  medians 

14.3 

212.9 

222.5 

Food,  drink  &  tobacco-food  processors 


1 

Kellogg 

40.7 

368.8 

(3) 

239.2 

(3) 

16.8 

2 

Archer  Daniels 

39.8 

7191 

(1) 

596.9 

(1) 

13.3 

3 

Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Intl 

30.0 

259.1 

(8) 

297.9 

(2) 

4.9 

4 

Wm  Wrigley  Jr 

23.3 

201.9 

(13) 

111.6 

(12) 

6.4 

5 

HJ  Heinz 

17.8 

204.0 

(12) 

197.5 

(4) 

34.0 
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During  the 
National  Minivan  Sale, 
the  more  options 

you  pick, 
the  more  savings 
you  pick  up. 


Get  $500  cash  back  on  America's  most  popular  minivan. 

It's  easy  to  fit  your  family  into  a  Caravan.  And  with  $500  cash 
ack,  it's  easy  to  fit  a  Caravan  into  your  family's  budget.  During  the 
Jational  Minivan  Sale,  the  cash  back  is  just  for  starters. 

Save  up  to  $1,000  in  equipment  packages. 

America's  best  selling  minivan  is  also  available  with  all  kinds 
if  package  savings.  And  that  can  mean  from  $857  to  $1,000 
based  on  MSRPs  of  items  if  sold  separately).  So  you're  way 
head,  even  before  you've  heard  our  latest  offer. 

Now  save  even  more  on  luxury  and  safety  options. 

Now,  during  the  National  Minivan  Sale,  you  also  get  the  benefit 


1993  Dodge  Caravan  ES 

of  some  very  big  discounts  on  some  of  our  most  popular  options.1 
Our  integrated  child  safety  seats,  quad  command  buckets  or 
leather  trim,  for  instance.  Add  anti- 
lock  brakes  and  a  CD  player.  Give 
yourself  a  luggage  rack  and 
sunscreen  glass,  too. 

If  you've  been  waiting  to  buy  a 
Dodge  Caravan,  your  timing 
couldn't  be  better.  Whether  it's  our 
affordable  Family  Value  model, 


$500  Cash  Back 
Package  Savings 
up  to  $1,000 
Option  Savings 
up  to  $1,100 


Total  up  to  $2,600 


All- Wheel  Drive  model,  sporty  ES  or  Grand  Caravan.  The 
more  options  you  buy,  the  more  money  you  save. 


The  Minivan  Store™  Si  Your  Dodge  Dealer 


We  know  how  to  help. 


ry"  See  limited  warranties  at  dealer,  exclusions 
l—€~£.  and  restrictions  apply.  t  Depending  on  model- 


To  buy  or  lease,  see  your  Dodge  dealer.  Buckle  up  /or  safety. 


judo  Hnu  rnuuuuniiii  ■ 


The  Forbes  500s 


Rank  Company 

-Per  employee  ($000) — 

Employees 

Profits 

Sales  (rank) 

Assets  (rank) 

(000) 

— — — 

Hershey  Foods 

17.5 

232.5 

(10) 

193.0 

(5) 

13.9 

7 

Quaker  Oats 

1  J.t 

271.7. 

(5) 

132.5 

(10) 

21.0 

8 

Pet 

12.7 

212.9 

(11) 

)87,7 

(6) 

8.1 

9 

McCormick  &  Co 

11.9 

183.9 

(14) 

141.4 

(8) 

8.0 

10 

Hormel  Foods 

11.7 

345.5 

(4) 

107  4 

(13) 

8.3 

11 

Gerber  Products 

10.8 

103.5 

(20) 

70.3 

(19) 

129 

12 

CPC  International 

10  5 

1808 

(15) 

141.7 

(7) 

36.5 

13 

Dean  Foods 

6.3 

235.8 

(9) 

95.1 

(15) 

9.9 

14 

Ralston  Purina 

5.6 

134.8 

(18) 

86.5 

(17) 

58.6 

14 

Sara  Lee 

5.6 

115.7 

(19) 

82.4 

(18) 

120.7 

16 

Campbell  Soup 

5.5 

146.4 

(17) 

103.9 

(14) 

44.1 

17 

ConAgra 

5.0 

268.8 

(6) 

138.9 

(9) 

80.8 

18 

General  Mills 

4.8 

74.0 

(22) 

426 

(24) 

109.8 

19 

Intl  Multifoods 

4.5 

260.3 

(7) 

95.0 

(16) 

8.6 

20 

Tyson  Foods 

3.5 

90.5 

(21) 

66.8 

(20) 

47.5 

21 

IBP 

2.3 

408.4 

(2) 

55.0 

(23) 

27.3 

22 

Dole 

1.3 

67.5 

(23) 

61.9 

(22) 

50.0 

23 

Borden 

-5.0 

170.5 

(16) 

127.0 

(11) 

41.9 

24 

Chiquita  Brands  Intl 

_fi  ^ 

60.5 

(24) 

64.0 

(21) 

4S  (1 

Industry  medians 

8.4 

203.0 

109.5 

Food,  drink  &  tobacco-tobacco 

1 

UST  Inc 

85.6 

277.4 

(2) 

184.6 

(4) 

3.7 

2 

Philip  Morris  Cos 

30.2 

306.4 

(1) 

305.9 

(3) 

163.5 

3 

American  Brands 

18.6 

186.1 

(4) 

315.0 

(2) 

47.5 

4 

RJR  Nabisco 

12.7 

257.9 

(3) 

525.3 

(1) 

61.0 

5 

Universal 

4.7 

184.4 

(5) 

78.2 

(5) 

17.0 

Industry  medians 

18.6 

257.9 

305.9 

Forest  products-packaging 

1 

Temple-Inland 

10.0 

183.9 

(2) 

729.9 

(1) 

14.8 

2 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal 

8.1 

198.2 

(1) 

200.6 

(3) 

19.1 

3 

Ball  Corp 

5.7 

178.2 

(3) 

128.0 

(5) 

12.2 

4 

Sonoco  Products 

5.3 

120.6 

(5) 

81.8 

(6) 

15.2 

5 

Owens-Illinois 

2.9 

109.4 

(6) 

152.2 

(4) 

33.9 

6 

Stone  Container 

-5.4 

175.3 

(4) 

2121 

(2) 

31.5 

Industry  medians 

5.5 

176.8 

176.4 

Forest  products-paper  &  lumber 

1 

Louisiana-Pacific 

15.4 

190.0 

(8) 

191.8 

(14) 

11.5 

2 

Federal  Paper  Board 

12.0 

211.7 

(5) 

373.0 

(3) 

6.9 

3 

Potlatch 

11.0 

184.3 

(10) 

277.6 

(6) 

7.2 

4 

Consolidated  Papers 

10.2 

183.2 

(11) 

301.2 

(5) 

4.9 

5 

Weyerhaeuser 

9.6 

237.3 

(1) 

467.5 

(1) 

38.8 
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Rank  Company 

Per  employee  ($000)  

—  Employees 

Profits 

Sales  (rank) 

Assets  (rank) 

(000) 

6 

Westvaco 

y.u 

162.8 

(13) 

254.1 

(7) 

14.5 

7 

Willamette  Inds 

7  A 

/.o 

203.2 

(6) 

216.5 

(11) 

11.7 

8 

Union  Camp 

2.1 

152.2 

(14) 

235.4 

(9) 

20.1 

9 

International  Paper 

2.0 

189.5 

(9) 

229.4 

(10) 

71.8 

10 

Mead 

1.8 

224.0 

(2) 

192.0 

(13) 

21.0 

11 

Champion  Intl 

0.5 

179.8 

(12) 

342.4 

(4) 

27.4 

Georgia-Pacific 

-1.1 

217.4 

(3) 

199.8 

(12) 

W.D 

13 

Boise  Cascade 

-8.4 

201.7 

(7) 

247.5 

(8) 

18.4 

14 

Bowater 

-13.2 

211.9 

(4) 

408.7 

(2) 

7.1 

Industry  medians 

4.6 

195.9 

250.8 

Health-biotech 

1 

Amgen 

176.2 

538.7 

(1) 

677.3 

(2) 

2.0 

2 

ALZA 

78.5 

249.5 

(2) 

759.9 

(1) 

0.9 

3 

Genentech 

9.2 

220.3 

(3) 

575.7 

(3) 

2.3 

4 

Chiron 

-56.3 

102.1 

(4) 

473.0 

(4) 

1.7 

Industry  medians 

43.9 

234.9 

626.5 

Health-drugs 

1 

Mylan  Labs 

102.6 

316.3 

(7) 

479.1 

(4) 

0.6 

2 

Marion  Merrell  Dow 

72.2 

349.9 

(6) 

335.4 

(6) 

9.5 

3 

Merck 

64.3 

253.9 

(8) 

291.4 

(7) 

38.1 

4 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

41.6 

210.3 

(10) 

203.7 

(14) 

53.1 

5 

Schering-Plough 

34.9 

196.4 

(11) 

201.3 

(15) 

20.7 

6 

Upjohn 

28.8 

193.1 

(13) 

242.4 

(9) 

19.0 

7 

Abbott  Laboratories 

26.4 

167.4 

(18) 

148.0 

(18) 

46.9 

8 

Eli  Lilly 

26.3 

195.8 

(12) 

275.3 

(8) 

31.5 

9 

Pfizer 

25.8 

170.5 

(17) 

226.2 

(11) 

42.4 

10 

American  Home  Prod 

23.3 

159.7 

(21) 

144.9 

(19) 

49.3 

11 

IVAX 

21.2 

214.8 

(9) 

.  239.9 

(10) 

2.1 

12 

Cardinal  Distribution 

21.1 

1,300.5 

(4) 

466.9 

(5) 

1.5 

13 

Bindley  Western  Inds 

19.3 

5,402.1 

(1) 

1,171.4 

(1) 

0.5 

14 

Warner-Lambert 

18.9 

164.6 

(19) 

119.9 

(21) 

34.0 

15 

Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer 

18.6 

180.4 

(15) 

170.0 

(16) 

22.7 

16 

Bergen  Brunswig 

17.3 

1,661.6 

(2) 

491.3 

(3) 

3.6 

17 

Imcera  Group 

13.6 

182.3 

(14) 

224.6 

(12) 

9.7 

18 

Perrigo 

12.6 

170.6 

(16) 

122.2 

(20) 

3.0 

19 

American  Cyanamid 

12.3 

163.6 

(20) 

168.1 

(17) 

32.2 

20 

McKesson 

2.9 

812.2 

(5) 

219.7 

(13) 

14.2 

21 

National  Intergroup 

-1.7 

1,416.7 

(3) 

520.5 

(2) 

3.1 

Industry  medians 

21.2 

196.4 

226.2 

Health-health  care  services 

1 

US  Healthcare 

75.7 

805.6 

(3) 

371.2 

(2) 

2.6 

2  WellPoint  Health  Net 

65.2 

848.3 

(2) 

431.0 

(1) 

2.7 

3 

United  HealthCare 

28.6 

349.7 

(5) 

248.4 

(5) 

4.0 

4 

PacifiCare  Health 

24.9 

944.7 

(1) 

365.5 

(3) 

1.9 

5 

Medco  Containment 

20.7 

387.5 

(4) 

264.3 

(4) 

5.6 
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WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  MANAGING  AIR  TRAVEL  EXPENSES, 
ONLY  THE  AIR  TRAVEL  CARD  OFFERS  A  NO-COST  APPROACH. 


a 


For  many  businesses  today,  the  cost  of  managing 
air  travel  expenses  is  often  left  up  in  the  air.  We'd  like  to 
suggest  a  more  down-to-earth  approach. 

The  Air  Travel  Card  Payment  System. 

It  has  no  annual  fees,  no  interest 
charges  and  no  per-card  charges.  Which  means 
all  you  pay  for  is  air  travel.  And,  because  it's  the 
airlines'  payment  system,  it's  instantly  recognized 
by  over  200  airlines  worldwide. 

Plus  it  provides  your  company  with  a  variety 
of  billing  formats,  management  reports  —  even 


customized  billing.  As  well  as  automatic 
insurance  every  time  you  use  it. 
For  more  information  on  how  to  change 
,  the  pattern  of  your  air 
travel  costs,  call  800- 
222-4688  (in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  call  626-4225). 

THE  SMARTEST  ROUTE 

Call  Air  Travel  Card  at  800-222-4688  -  in  D.C.  call  202-626-4225 
-  or  see  your  travel  agent  or  airhne  representative. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Partnerships  In 
Engineering  Excellence 

Reestablishing  an  American  Legend 


Perhaps  no  other  product  has  come  to  symbolize 
America's  passion  for  freewheeling  road  travel  and  personal 
independence  more  than  a  Harley-Davidson®.  For  legions 
of  riders  worldwide,  a  Harley-Davidson®  motorcycle  repre- 
sents the  uniquely  American  longing  for  the  open  road, 
unconfined  by  the  walls  and  windows  of  an  automobile. 

But  only  ten  years  ago,  Harley-Davidson  was  struggling 
to  sell  its  products.  Like  so  many  other  icons  of  American 


competition  had  to  offer.  These  new  bikes  still  provided  the 
muscle  and  machismo  that  gave  Harleys®  their  legendary 
appeal,  but  riders  no  longer  needed  to  carry  tool  kits  when 
they  went  for  a  ride. 

The  result?  A  renewed  love  affair  with  Harley-Davidson. 
Not  only  traditional  blue-collar  cycle  fans,  but  also  doctors, 
lawyers,  chief  executive  officers  and  Hollywood  celebrities 
started  riding  Harley-Davidson®  motorcycles.  The  com- 
pany's success  became  a  textbook 
example  of  how  an  American  business 
can  right  itself  when  quality  becomes  its 
mission. 

Along  the  way,  Parker  Hannifin 
Corporation,  the  world's  largest  manufac- 
turer of  motion-control  components  and 
systems,  has  been  there  to  help.  Parker 
hydraulic  and  pneumatic  products  —  rang- 
ing from  pumps,  valves,  cylinders,  filters, 
fluid  connectors  and  seals  to  automation 
components  and  systems  —  are  used 
throughout  Harley-Davidson®  manufactur- 
ing plants.  And  Parker  seals  are  also  an 
integral  part  of  the  hydraulic  brake  system 
on  every  Harley®  produced. 

Support  like  this  has  helped  Harley- 
Davidson®  motorcycles  become  the 


manufacturing,  Harley-Davidson  had  become  a  victim  of  its 
own  success,  turning  out  the  same  basic  machines  year 
after  year.  A  clientele  that  included  many  do-it-yourself 
mechanics  virtually  assured  the  company  of  sales  and  for- 
gave quality  oversights.  After  all,  working  on  your  Harley® 
was  half  the  fun  of  owning  one. 

That  complacency  nearly  doomed  Harley-Davidson 
when  overseas  manufacturers  unveiled  a  new  generation  of 
higher-quality,  technically  advanced  motorcycles. 

But  Harley-Davidson,  the  all-American  company, 
answered  the  new  challenges.  During  the  early  1980s, 
Harley-Davidson  became  committed  to  manufacturing  high- 
quality  products  that  could  compete  with  the  very  best  its 


most  sought  after  in  the  world,  with  demand  greatly  out- 
weighing supply.  Harleys  have  become  one  of  the  bright 
spots  in  U.S.  foreign  trade  with  31  percent  of  the  com- 
pany's unit  production  slated  for  export. 

It's  this  type  of  partnership  in  excellence  that  is  the  driv- 
ing force  behind  Parker's  worldwide  preeminence  in  motion- 
control  components  and  systems.  Parker  operates  200 
manufacturing  plants  and  administrative  offices  around  the 
world,  supporting  more  than  4,500  distributors  and  more 
than  258,000  customers  in  every  comer  of  the  world  with 
more  than  800  product  lines  for  hydraulic,  pneumatic  and 
electromechanical  applications  in  some  1 ,200  industrial  and 
aerospace  markets. 
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Parker  and  Harley-Davidson  travel  the  road  to  excellence 


The  road  champion  image  of 
Harley-Davidson  has  been  restored. 
This  legendary  company  -  unique  in 
American  industry  -  recently  under- 
went a  complete  metamorphosis  in 
order  to  prevail  against  formidable 
competition  from  abroad.  And 
Parker  Hannifin,  the  world's  leader 
in  motion-control  components  and 
systems,  was  there  to  help. 

Much  of  the  Harley-Davidson 
rebuilding  process  was  a  team  effort 
guided  by  President  and  CEO  Rich 
Teerlink.  All  facets  of  the  company 
were  painstakingly  studied.  Harley- 
Davidson  then  adopted  employee- 
driven  quality  programs,  calling  for 


every  member  of  the  workforce  to 
become  fully  involved. 

Harley-Davidson  also  employed 
the  latest  in  manufacturing 
technology.  That's  where  Parker 
came  in. 

Harley-Davidson's  engineering 
team  employed  Parker's  innovative 
manufacturing  technology  to  further 
improve  productivity  and  quality  on 
the  factory  floor.  Parker's  advanced 
hydraulic  and  pneumatic  components 
and  systems  are  used  throughout 
Harley-Davidson®  manufacturing 
plants  to  improve  plant  efficiency. 
And  Parker  seals  are  used  on  the 


braking  system  of  every  Harley®. 

Parker  serves  over  1 ,200  markets. 
More  than  250,000  customers  around 
the  globe  rely  on  the  innovation  and 
dependability  of  Parker  technology, 
components  and  systems. 

These  partnerships  have  helped 
make  Parker  a  worldwide  leader  in 
the  motion-control  industry.  For 
more  information,  write  for  our 
Annual  Report:  Parker  Hannifin 
Corporation,  Dept.  FB-21,  17325 
Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  OH  44112- 
1290.  Or  call  1-800-C-PARKER 
(1-800-272-7537)  for  product 
information. 


wmmm*m>  ph-nyse 
A  partnership  in  vital  technologies  ™ 
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The  Forbes  500s 


Rank  Company 

-Per  employee  ($000) — 

Employees 

Profits 

Sales  (rank) 

Assets  (rank! 

(000) 

6 

American  Medical 

4.1 

78.5 

(10) 

103.6 

(7) 

iO.U 

7 

FHP  International 

1  » 

J.O 

186.0 

(7) 

80.1 

(10) 

8 

Galen  Health  Care 

3.3 

71.5 

(12) 

61.0 

(12) 

55.9 

8 

Manor  Care 

3.3 

41.8 

(13) 

50.1 

(13) 

23.1 

10 

HealthTrust 

3.2 

73.0 

(11) 

76.1 

(11) 

31.5 

11 

National  Medical 

2.2 

897 

(8) 

98.5 

(8) 

42.9 

12 

HCA  Hospital  Corp 

0.4 

80.3 

(9) 

85.5 

(9) 

63.8 

13 

Beverly  Enterprises 

0.0 

27.9 

(14) 

19.9 

(14) 

93.0 

14 

Humana 

1 1  i 
-11.1 

288.6 

(6) 

106.2 

(6) 

Q  Q 

Industry  medians 

3.6 

137.9 

101.1 

Health-medical  supplies 

1 

StJude  Medical 

159.6 

376.1 

(1) 

738.5 

(1) 

0.6 

2 

Medtronic 

25.3 

164.3 

(3) 

164.9 

(3) 

7.9 

3 

Ailergan 

19.6 

166.4 

(2) 

164.2 

(4) 

5.4 

4 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

19.4 

164 1 

(4) 

141.8 

(8) 

83.8 

5 

US  Surgical 

18.0 

155.5 

(5) 

151.7 

(7) 

7.7 

6 

Bausch  &  Lomb 

12.2 

121.2 

(9) 

132.9 

(9) 

14.1 

6 

Pall 

12.2 

108.9 

(11) 

127.9 

(10) 

6.4 

8 

Becton  Dickinson 

10.9 

128.6 

(8) 

162.6 

(5) 

18.9 

9 

Hillenbrand  Inds 

10.0 

134.9 

(7) 

182.6 

(2) 

10.6 

10 

Baxter  International 

9.4 

142.6 

(6) 

154.8 

(6) 

59.4 

11 

CR  Bard 

8.4 

110.3 

(10) 

79.4 

(11) 

9.0 

Industry  medians 

12.2 

142.6 

154.8 

Insurance-diversified 

1 

American  Intl  Group 

49.2 

557.2 

(2) 

2,419.2 

12) 

33.0 

2 

Safeco 

40.4 

427.2 

(4) 

1,718.3 

(6) 

7.7 

3 

Old  Republic  Intl 

33.2 

307.1 

(10) 

787.7 

(12) 

5.3 

4 

Horace  Mann  Educat 

28.1 

275.6 

(12) 

1,130.5 

(10) 

2.6 

5 

Lincoln  National 

27.2 

601.9 

(1) 

2,972.1 

(1) 

13.3 

6 

Leucadia  National 

26.0 

313.7 

(8) 

863.5 

(11) 

5.0 

7 

Unitrin 

21.1 

175.8 

(13) 

596.3 

(13) 

7.8 

8 

Marsh  &  McLennan 

12.3 

119.4 

(14) 

125.5 

(14) 

24.6 

9 

Cigna 

6.2 

343.4 

(7) 

1,290.5 

(8) 

54.1 

10 

Reliance  Group 

3.6 

373.3 

(6) 

1,237.3 

(9) 

9.3 

11 

Aetna  Life  &  Cas 

2.6 

383.1 

(5) 

1,969.2 

(3) 

45.7 

12 

Loews 

-0.8 

464.3 

(3) 

1,475.1 

(7) 

27.5 

13 

Kemper 

-23.4 

291.5 

(11) 

1,956.9 

(4) 

7.5 

14 

Travelers 

-26.7 

312.1 

(9) 

1,729.1 

(5) 

31.0 

Industry  medians 

16.7 

328.6 

1,382.8 

Insurance-life  &  health 

1 

Equitable  of  Iowa 

169.1 

1,309.6 

(2) 

14,476.8 

(1) 

0.4 

2 

Conseco 

160.5 

1,400.8 

(1) 

7,546.8 

(4) 

1.1 

3 

Statesman  Group 

91.0 

1,193.1 

(3) 

12,161.6 

(2) 

0.3 

4 

SunAmerica 

75.4 

736.2 

(5) 

12,112.1 

(3) 

1.1 

5 

Aflac 

52.9 

1,149.5 

(4) 

3,431.8 

(9) 

3.5 

6 

Protective  Life 

47.6 

701.8 

(7) 

4,491.8 

(7) 

0.9 

7 

Jefferson-Pilot 

47.3 

279.6 

(19) 

1,217.6 

(18) 

4.3 

8 

American  General 

47.2 

407.3 

(16) 

3,517.0 

(8) 

11.3 

9 

UNUM 

45.0 

477.9 

(12) 

2,028.9 

(16) 

5.5 

10 

Torchmark 

42.4 

327.0 

(18) 

1,080.6 

(20) 

6.3 

NA:  Not  available. 
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Rank  Company  Per  employee  ($000)   Employees 


Profits 

Sales  (rank) 

Assets  (rank) 

(000) 

11 

Capital  Holding 

373 

329.9 

(17) 

2,380.1 

(14) 

8.7 

12 

USLife 

32.8 

719  7 

(6) 

2,868.4 

(12) 

2.1 

13 

American  Natl  Ins 

24.0 

197.3 

(21) 

772.9 

(21) 

6.7 

14 

Transamerica 

22.8 

468.3 

(13) 

3,032.7 

(11) 

10.7 

15 

John  Alden  Financial 

22.3 

455.8 

(15) 

2,124.4 

(15) 

2.6 

16 

NWNL 

22.1 

501.8 

(10) 

3,282.7 

(10) 

2.7 

17 

PmviHpnt  1  if p  Arr 

r  IUVIUCIII  LIIC  Ot  MLv. 

19.6 

498.7 

nil 

?  770  5 

L,l  /  U.J 

(HI 

S  7 

18 

Aon 

15.9 

256.7 

(20) 

1,099.2 

(19) 

13.0 

19 

ICH 

-0.8 

463.2 

(14) 

1,447.5 

(17) 

4.0 

— t.D 

514.9 

(9) 

6,464.6 

(5) 

19  9 

21 

Uslico 

-66.0 

541.1 

(8) 

4,502.8 

(6) 

0.7 

CCP  Insurance 

NA 

NA 

NA 

0.0 

Industry  medians 

37.3 

498.7 

3,032.7 

Insurance-property  &  casualty 

1  Transatlantic  Holding 

301.1 

2,600.5 

(1) 

10,217.0 

(1) 

0.2 

2 

General  Re 

238.4 

1,353.6 

(2) 

5,307.7 

(2) 

2.5 

3 

Argonaut  Group 

116.2 

632.0 

(4) 

2,575.8 

(3) 

0.7 

4 

Cincinnati  Financial 

87.3 

664.4 

(3) 

2,052.2 

(4) 

2.0 

5 

Mercury  General 

75.8 

468.4 

(7) 

702.2 

(13) 

1.1 

6 

Chubb 

61.4 

491.6 

(5) 

1,494.4 

(6) 

10.1 

7 

20th  Century  Inds 

56.4 

481.3 

(6) 

718.8 

(12) 

2.1 

8  Allmerica  Prop  &  Cas 

25.5 

366.0 

(11) 

742.3 

(11) 

5.3 

9 

Geico 

23.6 

330.3 

(13) 

597.5 

(14) 

7.3 

10 

Progressive 

22.3 

278.0 

(14) 

480.4 

(16) 

6.3 

11 

Ohio  Casualty 

19.6 

365.4 

(12) 

758.4 

(10) 

5.0 

12 

Berkshire  Hathaway 

18.5 

137.7 

(18) 

770.2 

(9) 

22.0 

13 

Alleghany 

6.3 

176.2 

(16) 

478.5 

(17) 

10.2 

14 

Penn  Central 

5.4 

154.9 

(17) 

304.4 

(18) 

11.6 

15 

USF&G 

3.4 

443.3 

(8) 

1,590.7 

(5) 

8.3 

16 

ITT 

-2.4 

200.5 

(15) 

544.1 

'15) 

108.0 

17 

Continental  Corp 

-5.5 

374.0 

(9) 

986.5 

(8) 

13.1 

18 

St  Paul  Cos 

-19.1 

368.7 

(10) 

1,114.5 

(7) 

12.2 

Industry  medians 

23.0 

371.4 

764.3 

Metals-nonferrous  metals 

1 

Newmont  Mining 

33.7 

228.1 

(3) 

452.0 

(3) 

2.7 

2 

Freeport-McMoRan 

24.7 

217.6 

(4) 

466.4 

(2) 

7.6 

3 

Phelps  Dodge 

21.2 

181.0 

(9) 

241.5 

(7) 

14.3 

4 

Engelhard 

16.1 

386.1 

(1) 

205.9 

(10) 

6.2 

5 

Alcoa 

0.4 

149.2 

(11) 

173.3 

(11) 

63.6 

6 

Maxxam 

-0.6 

179.4 

(10) 

254.5 

(6) 

12.3 

7 

Asarco 

-3.2 

212.1 

(6) 

327.3 

(4) 

9.0 

8 

Reynolds  Metais 

-3.6 

186.4 

(7) 

229.9 

(8) 

30.0 

9 

AMAX 

-7.2 

181.3 

(8) 

296.6 

(5) 

20.4 

10 

Cyprus  Minerals 

-32.6 

217.4 

(5) 

222.9 

(9) 

7.6 

11 

Homestake  Mining 

-79.0 

307.1 

(2) 

514.5 

(1) 

2.2 

Industry  medians 

-0.6 

212.1 

254.5 

Metals-steel 

1 

LTV 

413 " 

213.7 

(3) 

347.7 

(1) 

17.9 

2 

Nucor 

13.9 

284.1 

(1) 

261.5 

(3) 

5.7 

3 

Worthington  Inds 

9.1 

165.0 

(6) 

100.1 

(7) 

6.2 

4 

Bethlehem  Steel 

-8.0 

161.0 

(7) 

203.6 

(4) 

24.9 
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Considering  how  our  phone 
systems  affect  revenues, 
perhaps  we  should  consider 
a  new  design. 

How  would  you  like  a  phone         Lost  customer  calls  are  being 
system  that's  designed  not  only  for       recovered.  And  the  sales  just  keep 
naking  calls,  but  for  ~ 


making  money?  One  that 
rpets  you  pick  up  any  line, 
1  Jeven  your  bottom  line? 

Sound  interesting? 
i  (Then  a  ROLM  system 
will  sound  downright  fascinating. 

In  the  case  of  C.R.  England  & 
Sons,  Inc.  trucking  company,  ROLM 
helped  them  haul  in  a  26%  increase 
in  annual  revenues.  Then  there's 


ROLM  is  part  of  the 

Siemens  family. 
The  world's  largest 
private  communication 
systems  manufacturer 


rolling  in. 

It's  not  simply  that 
ROLM  can  offer  more 
sophisticated  features 
than  other  PBX  vendors. 

,   We  can.  But  we  also 

take  a  more  intelligent  approach  to 
putting  those  features  together  We 
take  time  to 


business.  Find  out  how  it  all  works. 
Then  we  develop  a  customized 
solution  that  helps  your  business 
work  faster.  Leaner  More  profitably 

Call  us  at  I-800-ROLM-I23to 
learn  more.  We'll  send  you  a  free 
video  featuring  a  number  of  ROLM 
business  success  stories. 

Once  you  see  for  yourself  how 
our  phone  systems  are  ringing  up 
sales,  we're  sure  you'll  find  our 
design  is  just  fine  as  is. 


A  Siemens  Company 


-  Acme  Premium  Supply  Company. 
A  ROLM  system  supplied  them  with 
a  25%  increase  in  annual  sales. 
With  customer  after 


customer,  we  hear  the  same 
story.  They  can  handle 
more  calls  in  less 
time  without 


WHAT   DO  YOU   GET  WHEN   YOU   CROSS  A 

SHERMAN  TANK 

WITH  A 

LUXURY  SEDAN? 


You  get  the  only  twiwcam,  24'valve,  190'horse,'  V6  engine  in  its  class,  pac\ed  inside  an 
exceptionally  quiet,  well-appointed  4'wheel  drive  which  the  editors  of  Automobile  Magazine 
called  "more  spacious  and  luxurious  than  a  Jeep  Grand  Cherokee;  more  sporting  to  drive  than  the 
Ford  Explorer."  Put  another  way,  you  get  nothing  short  of  a  truly  remarkable  automobile. 
To  learn  more  about  the  Trooper,  please  call  (800)  726'2700. 
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JOBS  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 


The  Forbes  500s 


Rank  Company 

-Per  employee  ($000) — 

Employees 

Prnfite 

Sales  (rank) 

Assets  (rank] 

S        Inland  ^tppl  InHs 

-9.3 

203.4 

(4) 

183.2 

(6) 

17.2 

6         USX-US  Steel 

-12.6 

230.3 

(2) 

291.0 

(2) 

21.5 

7  Armco 

-40.7 

200.3 

(5) 

189.3 

(5) 

10.4 

Industry  medians 

-8.0 

203.4 

203.6 

Retailing-apparel 

1    Charming  Shoppes 

7.6 

110.2 

(1) 

68.9 

(1) 

10.7 

2  Gap 

5.9 

83.4 

(5) 

38.9 

(5) 

35.5 

3  Limited 

5.2 

79.9 

(6) 

47.0 

(3) 

86.9 

4  Nordstrom 

4.3 

106.9 

(3) 

64.2 

(2) 

32.0 

5               TJX  Cos 

3.5 

108.7 

(2) 

43.5 

(4) 

30.0 

6  Melville 

1.4 

92.4 

(4) 

37.3 

(6) 

112.9 

7          Brown  Group 

0.2 

73.9 

(7) 

31.3 

(7) 

24.3 

8               US  Shoe 

0.1 

64.7 

(8) 

28.4 

(8) 

41.0 

Industry  medians 

3.9 

87.9 

41.2 

Retailing-consumer  electronics 

1     Circuit  City  Stores 

5.1 

167.9 

(2) 

74.7 

(3) 

18.3 

2  Tandy 

4.2 

116.8 

(3) 

84.8 

(2) 

41.0 

3    Intelligent  Electron 

0.5 

527.1 

(1) 

164.7 

(1) 

3.8 

Industry  medians 

4.2 

167.9 

84.8 

Retailing-department  stores 

1    Carter  Hawley  Hale 

35.6 

89.1 

(7) 

79.7 

(4) 

24.0 

2    Dillard  Dept  Stores 

7.4 

146.7 

(1) 

127.8 

(2) 

32.1 

3       May  Dept  Stores 

5.3 

98.7 

(4) 

75.6 

(5) 

113.0 

4             JC  Penney 

4.1 

101.7 

(3) 

72.2 

(6) 

187.7 

5      Mercantile  Stores 

2.9 

91.1 

(5) 

66.7 

(7) 

30.0 

6  Federated  Dept  Strs 

1.7 

89.7 

(6) 

86.6 

(3) 

78.9 

7        Sears,  Roebuck 

-5.1 

129.9 

(2) 

207.3 

(1) 

403.0 

Industry  medians 

4.1 

98.7 

79.7 

Retailing-drug  &  discount 

1       Wal-Mart  Stores 

5.0 

139.4 

(4) 

51.7 

(9) 

398.0 

2               Rite  Aid 

4.3 

132.1 

(6) 

62.7 

(3) 

30.2 

2  Walgreen 

4.3 

147.0 

(3) 

48.3 

(10) 

52.3 

4     Longs  Drug  Stores 

3.5 

163.9 

(2) 

47.0 

(11) 

.  15.1 

5  Caldor 

3.0 

170.2 

(1) 

68.9 

(1) 

12.5 

6  Kmart 

2.7 

107.6 

(11) 

53.6 

(7) 

353.5 

7            Fred  Meyer 

2.5 

118.9 

(8) 

45.0 

(12) 

24.0 

8        Dayton  Hudson 

2.3 

106.4 

(12) 

61.3 

(4) 

168.5 

9  Woolworth 

2.0 

69.4 

(14) 

32.7 

(14) 

143.5 

10      Hills  Dept  Stores 

1.7 

108.4 

(10) 

58.4 

(5) 

16.2 

11  Bradlees 

1.6 

114.4 

(9) 

57.5 

(6) 

16.0 

12  Hook-SupeRx 

0.9 

122.3 

(7) 

42.7 

(13) 

17.8 

13     Ames  Dept  Stores 

-6.3 

104.7 

(13) 

52.9 

(8) 

25.0 

14              Revco  DS 

-20.4 

135.7 

(5) 

65.9 

(2) 

16.0 

Industry  medians 

2.4 

120.6 

53.3 

Retailing-home  improvement 

1           Home  Depot 

10.8 

213.4 

(2) 

117.4 

(1) 

33.5 

2            Lowe's  Cos 

4.3 

194.1 

(3) 

81.2 

(2) 

19.8 

3  Waban 

3.4 

258.8 

(1) 

77.6 

(3) 

13.0 

4  Hechinger 

-1.5 

110.0 

(4) 

60.8 

(4) 

17.0 

Industry  medians 

3.9 

203.8 

79.4 

Rank  Company 

Per  employee  ($000)  

Employees 

Profits 

Sales  (rank) 

Assets  (rank) 

(000) 

Retailing-home  shopping 

1          QVC  Network 

12.9 

244.0 

(1) 

159.5 

(1) 

4.4 

2     CUC  International 

7.9 

150.3 

(4! 

69.8 

(4) 

4.8 

3  Service  Merchandise 

3.6 

160.0 

(3) 

73.7 

(3) 

23.2 

4  Spiegel 

3.1 

174.4 

(2) 

140.1 

(2) 

12.7 

Industry  medians 

5.8 

167.2 

106.9 

Retailing-specialty  retailers 

1      Costco  Wholesale 

9.1 

544.0 

(1) 

143.0 

(1) 

12.7 

1            Toys  'R'  Us 

9.1 

148.6 

(4) 

110.1 

(2) 

48.2 

3  Blockbuster 

6.7 

56.4 

(6) 

67.5 

(5) 

21.3 

4               Price  Co 

6.3 

373.7 

(2) 

108.1 

(3) 

20.0 

5  AutoZone 

5.9 

87.4 

(5) 

43.3 

(6) 

12.4 

6           Office  Depot 

3.8 

173.3 

(3) 

84.7 

(4) 

10.0 

Industry  medians 

6.5 

161.0 

96.4 

Transport-railroad 

1         Illinois  Central 

24.8 

187.6 

(1) 

413.7 

(1) 

2.9 

2      Norfolk  Southern 

18.5 

152.9 

(5) 

345.1 

(2) 

30.1 

3          Union  Pacific 

15.8 

158.4 

(4) 

306.2 

(4) 

46.0 

4     Consolidated  Rail 

11.1 

131.8 

(7) 

288.2 

(5) 

25.4 

5  Burlington  Northern 

9.6 

148.4 

(6) 

209.5 

(7) 

31.2 

6       Santa  Fe  Pacific 

4.1 

160.7 

(3) 

344.0 

(3) 

15.5 

7  CSX 

0.4 

183.5 

(2) 

274.2 

(6) 

47.6 

Industry  medians 

11.1 

158.4 

306.2 

Transport-trucking  &  shipping 

1   American  President 

15.1 

484.9 

(1) 

277.9 

(1) 

5.2 

2     Roadway  Services 

3.8 

93.0 

(4) 

43.2 

(5) 

38.5 

3  Pittston 

2.4 

103.4 

(3) 

66.8 

(3) 

20.1 

4     Yellow  Freight  Sys 

1.5 

84.4 

(6) 

39.6 

(6) 

26.8 

5       Federal  Express 

1.1 

91.0 

(5) 

68.8 

(2) 

84.2 

6    Consol  Freightways 

-0.1 

107.3 

(2) 

60.7 

(4) 

37.8 

Industry  medians 

2.0 

98.2 

63.8 

Travel-airlines 

1     Southwest  Airlines 

8.6 

159.2 

(2) 

216.6 

(1) 

10.6 

2   Continental  Airlines 

-3.1 

137.8 

(5) 

82.3 

(6) 

40.5 

3  AMR 

-4.0 

122.2 

(5) 

158.7 

(2) 

117.8 

4  UAL 

-5.1 

156.1 

(3) 

148.5 

(3) 

82.6 

5         Delta  Air  Lines 

-7.8 

160.4 

(1) 

140.6 

(5) 

72.2 

6           USAir  Group 

-13.1 

145.7 

(4) 

143.7 

(4) 

45.9 

Industry  medians 

-4.6 

150.9 

146.1 

Travel-hotels  &  recreation 

1            Walt  Disney 

15.0 

137.2 

(1) 

206.7 

(1) 

58.0 

2          Circus  Circus 

9.0 

62.4 

(2) 

70.4 

(2) 

13.5 

3          Hilton  Hotels 

2.5 

28.6 

(5) 

63.3 

(4) 

42.0 

4           Promus  Cos 

2.2 

48.3 

(3) 

69.3 

(3) 

23.1 

5  Marriott 

0.4 

43.4 

(4) 

31.8 

(5) 

201.0 

Industry  medians 

2.5 

48.3 

69.3 
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bPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SUPPLEMENT 


The  Crossroads 


i"i!' 


By  Roger  Ahrens 


t 


he  unique  combination  oi 
Greater  Miami's  tropical  lifestyle,  rich  cultural  mix,  rapid-fire 
business  and  financial  growth  and  its  burgeoning  prowess  a? 
a  first-rate  transportation  and  communications  center  have 
placed  it  at  the  crossroads  of  world  commerce. 

With  a  population  some  two  million  strong,  Greater 
Miami  is  the  remarkable  product  of  a  continuing  and 
unprecedented  business  and  real  estate  expansion  that  has 
spread  into  27  municipalities  covering  1,955  square  miles. 


FLOURISHING 
INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS  CLIMATE 


III 


Liami's  reputation  as  the  gate- 
way to  Latin  America,  long  supported  by 
Latin  Americans  who  come  to  do  busi- 
ness, vacation  and  shop,  has  grown  in 


importance  as  Central  and  South 
American  economies  have  begun  a  histor- 
ical and  dramatic  boom. 

Greater  Miami  is  home  to  a  thriv  ing 
international  business  community.  More 
than  half  the  area's  trade  is  with  South 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  The  largest 
regional  trading  partners — Venezuela. 
Dominican  Republic,  Colombia,  Brazil. 


A  Ryder  Full  Service  Lease 
will  prevent  you  from 
driving  into  the  traps. 

Owning  your  own  trucks  is  no  day  at  the  club. 
But  with  a  Ryder  Full  Service  Lease,  you  can  improve 
customer  service  and  reduce  costs.  You'll  get  cus- 
tomized trucks  and  extra  or  loaner  vehicles  if  you 
need  them.  Plus  a  preventive  maintenance  plan  and 
a  competitively  priced,  comprehensive  fuel  program. 

To  learn  how  transportation  can  improve  your 

business,  call  1-800-RYDER-OK,  ext.  103,  for  a  free 

brochure  and  a  "Lease  Versus  Own  Analysis."  And  take 

a  lesson  or  two  from  the  pros.  fYYDCfY 

1-800-RYDER-OK 

©1993  Ryder  TYuck  Rental,  Inc  A  Ryder  System  Co  Ryder  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer 
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Costa  Rica,  Guatemala  and  Jamaica — 
register"!  1  an  impressive  $8.5  billion  in 
goods  for  1991,  with  other  Caribbean 

i  Americ  an  nations  adding 
almost  $3  billion  to  the  pot. 

Greater  Miami's  merchandise 
exports  totaled  $13.4  billion— up  20% 
from  the  previous  year — while  imports 
were  $8.3  billion,  putting  the  area  in  the 
enviable  position  of  net  exporter. 

One  measure  of  a  region's  economic 
health  is  its  ability  to  attract  multina- 
tional companies — not  just  in  numbers, 
but  varieties.  Spurred  by  its  multicultural 
and  multilingual  heritage,  as  well  as  its 
pivotal  location,  Greater  Miami  contin- 
ues to  draw  businesses  not  only  from  the 
Americas,  but  also  from  Europe  and  the 
Far  East. 

Apparel,  electrical  goods,  heavy 
machinery,  gold  and  precious  metals, 
vehicles  and  parts,  foodstuffs,  plastic 
products,  medical  supplies  and  precision 
instruments  pour  into  the  region  by  air 
and  sea  at  an  ever-quickening  pace,  as 
overseas  companies  establish  beach- 


heads in  the  Greater  Miami  area. 

The  numbers  of  regional  offices  for- 
eign companies  have  established  are 
impressive:  Japan  has  46;  France,  39; 
Spain,  15;  Taiwan,  ten;  Germany,  six; 
and  Switzerland,  six.  Altogether,  33  sep- 
arate nations  have  a  total  of  193  sales, 
service  and  manufacturing  facilities  in 
Greater  Miami.  There  are  48  foreign  con- 
sulates, 17  foreign  trade  offices  and  22 
binational  Chambers  of  Commerce,  all 
increasing  their  reach  among  the  growing 
business  community. 

Ron  Levitt,  president  of  the  250- 
member  French-American  Chamber, 
says,  'There's  been  a  tremendous  influx 
of  French  companies  coming  here.  They 
know  Florida  and  they  like  it.  They  like 
the  climate  and  they  like  to  do  business 
here.  And  because  Miami  is  the  interna- 
tional city  it  is,  we've  become  a  natural 
site  for  them:  Foreign  companies  know 
they  can  get  the  high-tech  communica- 
tions, the  transportation  and  the  profes- 
sional talent  to  make  their  businesses 
succeed." 


THRIVING 
TRANSPORTATION  HU 
MOVES  PEOPLE  AND 

g GOODS 
reater  Miami's  sizzling  growth 
evident  at  the  Miami  International 
Airport,  where  100  scheduled  carriers- 
more  than  serve  any  other  airport  in  th< 
nation — account  for  1,100  daily  flights 
to  more  than  185  cities  around  the  worl 
Miami  International,  known  to  area 
residents  as  MIA,  ranks  tenth  among  th 
world's  busiest  airports,  and  this  past 
year  serviced  more  than  26.5  million 
passengers,  40%  of  whom  were  interna- 
tional. 

In  addition  to  passenger  traffic,  the 
airport  has  experienced  a  tremendous 
rise  in  both  imports  and  exports  of  inter 
national  cargo.  Says  Peter  Reaveley, 
MIA's  associate  aviation  director  for 
international  planning,  'This  past  year, 
we  surpassed  one  million  tons,  of  which 
80%  was  international.  We're  now  num 
ber  two  in  the  U.S.,  second  only  to  JFK 


■ 
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WHO'S 


BEEN  RATED  MOST 
PROFESSIONAL 

FIVE  YEARS  IN  A  ROW? 


©1993  The  Equitable  Companies  Incorporated.  NY.  NY  10019.  Source:  The  American  College. 
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The  Port  of  Miami  is  the  eigh 
containerized  port  in  the 


rport  in  New  York  in  both  international 
ssengers  and  international  cargo.  In 
ith,  MIA  is  more  like  an  international 
port  than  a  domestic  one." 

While  the  flow  of  cargo  traffic  in  the 
-  increases,  the  sea  lanes  are  keeping 
inteiji|ce.  The  Port  of  Miami  is  the  number 
e  containerized  seaport  in  Florida, 
nking  eighth  in  the  nation.  More  than 
'  shipping  lines  connect  it  to  300  major 
•rts  throughout  the  world.  The  port  pro- 
des  complete  roll-on  and  roll-off  ser- 
e,  and  more  than  four  million  tons  of 


th-largest 
U.S. 


cargo  moved 
through  it  in 
the  past  year. 
Tonnage  has 
increased 
more  than 
50%  in  the 
past  four 
years. 

The  port 
is  also  home 
to  the  most 
popular  pas- 
senger ships  afloat,  earning  Miami  the 
distinction  of  cruise  capital  of  the  world. 
More  than  three  million  passengers 
passed  through  the  Port  of  Miami  in 
1992  alone. 

Two  major  railroad  freight  companies 
link  Greater  Miami  to  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
Amtrak  provides  a  network  passenger 
service.  Nearly  100  motor  freight  carriers 
serve  the  area.  Ten  years  ago,  Florida 
became  the  first  state  in  the  nation  to 
deregulate  the  trucking  industry,  which 
has  resulted  in  reduced  shipping  costs 
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for  heavy  loads  and  a  steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  firms  serving  the  area. 

STRATEGIC  LOCATION 
FOR  AMERICAN 
COMPANIES 


Sir 


tmencan  companies  are  well 
aware  of  the  power  of  Miami's  interna- 
tional marketplace.  Barry  Johnson, 
AT&T's  Miami-based  director  of  corpo- 
rate affairs,  says,  "We  manage  our  opera- 
tions for  Europe  and  northern  Africa  out 
of  Brussels,  the  Orient  out  of  Hong  Kong 
and  just  about  every  other  place  in  the 
world  out  of  Miami.  This  is  due,  in  large 
measure,  to  Miami  International  Airport, 
which  serves  our  marketplace  better  than 
any  other  single  gateway  in  the  country. 

"Greater  Miami  is  one  of  ten  corpo- 
rate cities  that  we  at  AT&T  have  identi- 
fied as  extremely  valuable  to  our  domestic 
operations,  as  well  as  being  an  interna- 
tional region,"  says  Johnson.  "We  feel 
that  we  need  to  have  a  strong  presence 
here  to  be  well-positioned  for  the  future." 


For  five  consecutive  years,  The 

quitable  has  had  more  ChFCs  (Chartered  "  -  ^ 

financial  Consultants)  than  anyone  in  life  insurance, 
nd  that's  not  half  the  story. 

We've  also  had  more  CLUs  (Chartered  Life 
<  nderwriters)  for  four  years  in  a  row.  These  profes- 
:onal  designations  are  the  most  prestigious  an  agent 
in  earn. 

What's  more,  The  Equitable  ranks  among  the  indus- 
lijiy's  leaders  in  numbers  of  Registered  Representatives 
I  agents  licensed  to  sell  mutual  funds  and  other  secu- 
ities  products  offered  through  Equico  Securities,  Inc. 


It's  how  we've  become  one  of  the  top 
sellers  of  such  products  in  the  entire  insur- 
ance company  broker/dealer  community. 

This  commitment  to  professionalism  and  training 
is  what  keeps  us  so  well  abreast  of  client  needs  in 
today's  complex  market. 

To  learn  more  about  the  strength  in  The  Equitable 's 
numbers,  write  Richard  H.  Jenrette,  CLU,  Chairman, 
or  Joseph  J.  Melone,  CLU,  ChFC,  President,  at  The 
Equitable,  787  Seventh  Avenue,  Department  A, 
New  York,  NY  10019. 

The  Equitable  Companies  Incorporated 
is  traded  on  the  NYSE  under  the  symbol  EQ. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 

STRENGTH  IN  NUMBERS 
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Brian  Woods,  vice 
president  of  na- 
tional marketing 
for  Blockbuster 
Entertainment 
Corporation, 
based  in  Fori 
Lauderdale, 
couldn't 
agree  more. 
W(xmIs  says, 
"We're  build- 
ing a  worldwide 
entertainment 
business,  and  you 
can  get  anywhere  you 
want  to  go  from  here." 

As  a  case  in  point,  the 
company  recently  formed  a  joint  inter- 
national venture  with  Virgin  Retail 
Group  of  London  to  develop  and  own  a 
series  of  "Megastores"  throughout 
Europe,  Australia  and  the  U.S. 

Greater  Miami/Dade  County  is  home 
to  more  financial  institutions  than  any 
other  county  in  Florida.  It  has  the  highest 
concentration  of  foreign  bank  agencies  in 
the  southeastern  U.S.,  holding  nearly 
$10  billion  in  deposits  and  credit  bal- 


ls a  nexus,  a  kind  of place 
thai  cities  like  Hong  Kong  and  London 
have  been  for  many  years — -an  international 
crossroads  where  people  come,  visit,  pass  through 
and  stay  forever.  I  truly  believe  we're  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  great  international 
cities  of  the  world. " 

Dr.  Modesto  A.  Maidique,  President, 
Florida  International 
University 


ances.  According  to  the 
Florida  International 
Bankers 
Association, 
international 
banks  provide 
3,800  jobs  and 
$850  million 
in  annual  area 
economic 
impact.  But 
domestic  bank- 
ing services 
account  for  the 
lion's  share  of  activ- 
ity, as  64%  of  the 
county's  commercial 
banking  institutions  hold  some 
$20  billion  in  deposits. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
BUSINESS 

II 

o  business  community,  no  mat- 
ter how  vibrant,  can  promote  its  future  to 
others  without  the  guidance  of  a  strong 
expansion-minded  organization  behind 
it.  For  Greater  Miami,  the  Beacon 
Council  serves  just  that  purpose. 


Headquarters  For 
A  World  Of 
Entertainment 

From  our  world  headquarters 
in  the  heart  of  downtown  Ft.  Lauderdale. 
Blockbuster  Entertainment  Corporation 
has  become  the  industry  leader  in  home 
video  and  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
most  dynamic  forces  in  the  entertain- 
ment business. 

Blockbuster  Video'  currently 
has  over  3.000  stores  in  the  U.S.  and  nine 
countries  abroad,  with  an  eye  for  further 
expansion.  There  are  35.000  people 
employed  throughout  the  Blockbuster 
system  serving  more  than  30  million 
members  worldwide. 

With  major  acquisitions  in  fields 
such  as  music  retailing  and  new  tech- 
nologies, Blockbuster  is  emerging  as  an 
all-encompassing  entertainment  source. 
We're  the  largest  video  store  chain  in  the 
world.  But  that's  just  the  beginning. 


One  Blockbuster  Plaza 
Ft.  Lauderdale.  FL  33301 
(305)  832-3000 

M993  BLOCKBUSTER  Entertainmen!  Corporal 
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Founded  as  a  private,  not-for-profit  eo 
nomic  development  corporation,  the 
Beacon  Council  is  supported  by  the 
Metro-Dade  government  and  regional 
businesses.  Under  the  direction  of  its 
president,  John  Anderson,  the  council 
has  400  members  and  a  staff  of  40. 

"Our  mission  is  to  provide  process,  L 
programs  and  leadership  to  facilitate  th 
economic  development  of  the  Greater 
Miami  area,"  says  Anderson.  "Our  bus] 
ness  community  is  young,  vibrant  and 
committed  to  the  expansion,  diversifiea 
tion  and  internationalization  of  the 
economy." 

Although  the  recent  recession  and 
the  disastrous  effects  of  Hurricane 
Andrew,  which  wreaked  physical  havot 
on  an  area  of  some  20-25  square  miles 
momentarily  put  the  brakes  on  the  expl 
sive  development  that  reshaped  the  are 
a  few  years  ago,  Greater  Miami  is  back 
business. 

While  the  hurricane  caused  severe 
damage  to  South  Dade,  a  massive 
rebuilding  effort  has  been  undertaken  h 
local  business  leaders,  working  with  fed 
eral,  state  and  local  government. 

The  rebuilding  effort  has  created  a 
myriad  of  opportunities  for  business 
investment.  Says  Anderson,  "We  are 
seeing  interest  from  companies  world- 
wide. South  Dade  offers  a  multicultural 
labor  force,  land  for  development  and 
easy  access  to  domestic  and  internation 
transportation  systems." 

AN 

ENTREPRENEURIAL 
SPIRIT 


Pe 


erhaps  no  other  company 
reflects  the  area's  entrepreneurial  spirit 
better  than  Ryder  System,  Inc.,  whose 
corporate  headquarters  has  always  been 
located  in  Greater  Miami.  The  company 
was  founded  by  Jim  Ryder  in  1933, 
when  he  bought  a  truck  and  decided  to 
lease  it  to  a  beer  company.  Ryder  has 
since  blossomed  into  a  $5.2  billion  entit 
with  a  fleet  of  160,000  trucks  and  buse 
and  40,000  employees  worldwide. 

But  Ryder  is  more  than  a  leasing 
company:  It  is  a  concerned  corporate  cit 
ize'n.  Chairman  Tony  Bums  is  also  chair 
man  of  the  United  Way  and  head  of  the 
Social  Services  Committee  for  the  "We 
Will  Rebuild"  effort  to  repair  the  hurri- 
cane damage  suffered  by  both  people 
and  property. 

The  Equitable-Suquet  Agency  in 
Miami  is  The  Equitable's  second-largest 


tgency  in  the  country,  and,  for  the  past 
our  years,  it  has  been  its  leading  agency 


n  profits,  growth  and  productivity.  The 
ompany,  which  manages  $65  million  in 
innual  premiums,  is  also  very  involved 
n  civic  affairs.  Jose  Suquet.  general 
nanager,  says  his  employees  actively 
>articipate  in  as  many  as  150  separate 
organizations.  "If  you  want  to  work  and 
r  nake  a  difference  on  behalf  of  Greater 
vliami.  you  just  join  in.  We're  that  kind 
fa  community." 


A  VIBRANT  QUALITY 
OF  LIFE 

^he  robust  quality  of  Greater 
Vliami  life  mirrors  the  diversity  of  its 
oeople.  The  population  is  73%  white, 
1 1  %  black  and  6%  other  races,  but  that 
doesn't  begin  to  tell  the  full  story.  What 
makes  the  area  unique  is  that  nearly  half 
its  total  inhabitants  are  of  Hispanic  eth- 
nic background.  The  600,000  Cubans, 
00,000  South  Americans,  75,000  Puerto 
icans  and  25,000  Mexicans  enrich  the 
cultural  experience  with  a  verve  and  color 
unmatched  by  any  other  American  city. 
Miami's  Ocean  Drive,  once 
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of  the  Greater  Miami  Convention  & 
Visitors  Bureau,  reports,  "More  than  500 
conventions  generated  1.8  million  room 
nights  and  S469  million  in  revenues." 

Doral  Resorts,  the  largest  resort  opera- 
tor in  Dade  County,  maintains  three  local 
properties.  Christopher  Perks,  executive 
vice  president  of  Doral  Resorts  in  Florida, 
proudly  points  out  that  Greater  Miami 
ranks  third  in  hotel  occupancy  in  the  U.S., 
right  behind  Las  Vegas  and  Hawaii. 

Top  Photo  Dan  Cowan,  Lower  Photo  Luis  Castaneda 


Greater  Mint 


America  s  hottest 
beach  destination,  is 
experiencing  a  phe- 
nomenal revival. 
"South  Beach,"  as  it 
is  known  to  trend-set 
ting  Europeans  and 
growing  numbers  of  American  travelers, 
has  an  eclectic  art-deco  charm  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

Tourism  contributed  more  than  $7 
billion  to  the  economy  last  year,  as 
Greater  Miami  welcomed  almost  ten  mil- 
lion visitors,  half  of  whom  were  from  for- 
eign shores.  Merrett  Stierheim,  president 
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a  thriving  cultural  life,  in  both  architecture  and  the  art 


Perks,  who  also  serves  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Greater  Miami  Convention  & 
Visitors  Bureau,  says,  "As  the  globaliza- 
tion of  Greater  Miami  takes  hold,  we've 
seen  a  growing  trend  in  international 
traffic,  not  only  in  our  own  properties, 
but  throughout  the  area.  This  can  only 
bode  well  for  all  of  us." 


Here's  a  takeover  everyone  w  ill  feel  good  about.  A  2.400-arre  executive  relreal  just  made  for 
top-level  conferences  and  meetings.  You've  got  all  the  clout  you  need  to  take  over  the  Four- 


to  take  over  die  Five-Diamond  Doral  Satumia  International  Spa  Resort.  Our  combined  nine- 
diamond  resort  can  accommodate  groups  from  2-5  to  1.000.  Ask  about  our  special  Forbes 


Diamond  Doral  Resort  and  Country  dub,  home  of  die  Doral-Ryder  Open.  You've  got  the  votes   Reader  meeting  packages.  Then  sit  back  and  let  us  take  over.  Call  1-305-591-6453. 


DoralfiResort 

AND      COUNTRY  CLUB 


DoralfflSatornia 

INTERNATIONAL  SPA  RESORT 

cm  \  H  M,.<imt  (/„,„„.  h  :i:ir\ 


Miami,  Florida 

Visit  anv  one  of  the  nine  Doral  Hotels  and  Resorts  in  New  York,  Florida  and  Colorado. 
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in  Miami. 


is  the  undisputed 
gateway  to  the  growing 
Latin  American  market.  Just 
ask  AT&T,  IBM,  Eastman  Kodak,  Yamaha  and  American 
Airlines;  they  all  chose  to  locate  Latin  American  regional 
headquarters  here  within  the  last  2  years  Greater  Miami  is 
the  perfect  location  to  take  advantage  of  this  emerging 
international  market-17  foreign  trade  offices-consular 
offices  from  48  countries-an  international  banking  center 
including  46  foreign  bank  agencies  and  15  Edge  Act  banks- 
advantageous  federal  trade  policies  such  as  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative,  the  business  opportunities  are  boundless. 

And  Greater  Miami's  infrastructure  is  also  unmatched. 
Miami  International  Airport  has  over  100  airlines  offering 


scheduled  pas- 
senger and  cargo 
service.  The  Port  of 
Miami  has  the  most  scheduled 
cargo  sailings  in  the  Americas,  and  has  three  Free  Trade 
Zones,  including  one  of  the  world's  largest.  Greater  Miami 
continues  to  emerge  as  the  premier  North  American  teleport 
for  telecommunications  services  to  Latin  America. 

Greater  Miami  has  an  unequalled  multi-cultural,  multi- 
lingual workforce.  As  an  added  incentive,  it  also  offers 
Greater  Miami's  enviable  quality  of  life.  So  if  you  want  great 
business  benefits,  including  an  extra  360  million  customers, 
call  Manny  Mencia  in  our  World  Marketing  Department,  at 
1-800-PRO-MIAMI.  We'll  talk  about  your  new  business 
address:  Miami. 


THE  BEACON  COUNCIL 

One  World  Trade  Plaza,  Suite  2400,  80  Southwest  Eighth  Street,  Miami,  Florida  33130 


I  PROGRESSIVE  MODEL 
FOR  EDUCATION  AND 
HEALTH 
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ami's  public  school  district 
one  of  the  most  innovative  educational 
stems  in  the  country.  It  is  also  the 
urth  largest,  with  287  schools,  298,000 
udents  and  an  annual  budget  of  $2.4 
ion.  No  less  than  135  languages  are 
ken  and  26%  of  its  students  are 
reign-born. 
Henry  Fraind,  chief  spokesperson  for 
Dade  County  Public  Schools,  says, 
lOur  school-based  management  program 
lives  teachers  a  strong  say  in  what's  best 
wbr  our  schools,  and  a  very  active  part- 
nership with  the  business  community, 
Bailed  Dade  Partners,  is  the  largest  pro- 
ITam  of  its  kind  in  the  nation." 

Mixing  education  with  business  is  a 
assion  of  Dr.  Modesto  A.  Maidique, 
resident  of  Florida  International 
niversity.  Dr.  Maidique,  who  serves  as 
airman  of  the  Beacon  Council,  directs 
ae  curriculum,  education  and  welfare  of 
3,000  students  in  the  state's  largest 
aiblic  university. 

"Miami  is  a  nexus,"  says  Maidique, 
a  kind  of  place  that  cities  like  Hong 
long  and  London  have  been  for  many 
ears — an  international  crossroads 
/here  people  come,  visit,  pass  through 
nd  stay  forever.  I  truly  believe  we're 
lestined  to  be  one  of  the  great  interna- 
ional  cities  of  the  world." 

Maidique's  far-reaching  vision  is 
inked  to  his  penchant  for  public  service. 
A  public  university  like  ours  responds 
io  the  needs  of  the  state,  and  ours  has  a 
ery  strong  international  flavor:  We  have 
tudents  from  every  single  country  in  the 
I  western  hemisphere.  Our  goal  is  to  train 
Lhe  work  force  of  the  21st  century,  and 
:/e  play  a  large  part  in  the  welfare  of  our 
ommunity." 

Private  higher  education  is  not  lack- 
ng  either.  The  University  of  Miami, 
nome  13,500  students  strong,  not  only 
lias  a  business  school  that  produces 
[uality  graduates,  but  also  provides 
ipportunities  for  employers  to  enroll 
heir  full-time  employees  in  many  of  the 
i  chool's  programs. 

Dr.  Paul  Sugrue,  dean  of  the  busi- 
ness school,  says,  "We  have  an  extensive 
Iveekend  executive  B.B.A.  and  M.B.A. 
urogram.  More  than  70  Greater  Miami 
:ompanies  participate  in  our  Corporate 
lUfiliate  Program,  where  they  have  first 
Tack  at  our  graduates  in  exchange  for 
I heir  financial  support." 


Greater  Miami  is  home  to  many  first-rate 
educational  institutions,  including 
the  University  of  Miami. 

The  University  of  Miami  is  another 
prime  example  of  how  attuned  a  school 
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can  be  to  its  community.  The  Univer- 
sity's primary  teaching  facility,  Jackson 
Memorial  Hospital,  is  the  county's 
largest,  and  is  rated  16th  amongst  the 
nation's  6,000  hospitals.  All  of  the  hospi- 
tal's clinical  staff  are  University  of 
Miami  faculty. 

Greater  Miami  has  78,000  people 
directly  employed  in  the  health  care  and 
delivery  sector.  Says  Brian  Keeley,  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Baptist  Hospital  of  Miami,  'There  are  a 
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Photo:  University  of  Miami  Rosenthiel  School  of  Marine  and  Atmospheric  Science 


MASTER 

YOUR  OWN  DESTINY 
IN  TWO  YEARS  OR  LESS 


The  University  of  Miami 
has  three  MBA  programs 
to  help  you  build  a  better, 
more  rewarding  career. 

The  MBA  Program 

One-year  program  for  students  with  an  undergraduate 
degree  in  business;  two-year  program  for  all  other  students. 
Specializations  include  •  accounting  •  computer  information 
systems  •  economics  •  finance  •  health  administration  • 
management  •  marketing  •  telecommunications. 

The  Executive  MBA  Program 

Saturday  program  for  business  managers  and  working 
professionals.  Courses  of  study  include  •  Executive 
MBA  •  EMBA  in  International  Business  •  EMBA  in 
Health  Administration. 

The  MIBS  Program 

Earn  two  degrees-  an  MBA  and  an  MS/IB  (Master  of 
Science/International  Business)  A  guaranteed  paid 
internship  offers  valuable  on-the-job  training  with  a 
multinational  company. 

There's  no  better  place  to  study 

Multicultural  and  electrifying,  Miami,  a  center  of 
international  banking,  commerce  and  trade,  offers 
countless  resources  and  opportunities,  enabling  you  to 
learn,  explore  and  grow.  For  further  information, 
please  call  or  write: 


UNIVERSITY  OF 


Graduate  Business  Programs,  School  of  Business  Administration 
University  of  Miami,  P0  Box  248505,  Coral  Gables,  Florida  33124. 
Tel:  305-284-2510  or  800-531-7137  (USA  only)  Fax:  305-284-6526 
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lot  of  people  in  the  international  corporate 
community  who  travel  to  Miami  because 
they  prefer  to  receive  their  health  care 
here  in  the  U.S.  We're  evolving  into  a 
truly  international  health  center." 

TROPICAL  LIFESTYLE  j 
IN  A  METROPOLITAN 

g SETTING 
reater  Miami  has  84  miles  ul 
Atlantic  coastline,  67  square  miles  of 
inland  waterways  and  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  wildlife  preserves — the  Everglades. 
It  is  also  home  to  more  than  070  parks, 
public  beaches  and  recreational  areas, 
and  hosts  a  wide  variety  of  year-round 
attractions,  from  the  Miami  Seaquarium 
on  Key  Biscayne  to  Metrozoo,  the  largest 
cageless  zoo  in  the  nation. 

Sports  fans  enjoy  professional  foot- 
ball with  the  Dolphins,  basketball  with 
the  Heat  and  college  victories  compli- 
ments of  the  University  of  Miami  Hurri- 
canes. Earlier  this  month,  Greater 
Miami's  Joe  Robbie  Stadium  debuted  as 
the  home  base  for  the  Florida  Marlins, 
the  newest  National  League  expansion 
team.  Miami's  first  professional  hockey 
team  will  round  out  the  region's  dynamic 


The  most  popular  cruise  ships  afloat  sail 
from  the  Port  of  Miami. 


Photo  The  Beacon  Council 


sports  infrastructure  when  they  inaugu- 
rate play  in  the  fall. 

Theaters,  museums  and  cultural 
facilities  abound.  Patrons  of  the  arts 
enjoy  performances  of  the  Greater  Miami 
Opera  Company,  the  Miami  City  Ballet, 
The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Florida 
and  the  Coconut  Grove  Playhouse.  The 
area  also  boasts  Broadway  shows,  local 
theater  groups  and  jazz  concerts. 


One  of  Miami's  most  remarkable 
cultural  enleqmses  is  the  New  World 
Symphony.  Under  the  administrative 
direction  of  President  Chris  Dunworth 
and  artistic  direction  of  Michael  Til  son 
Thomas,  the  New  World,  housed  at 
South  Beach's  Lincoln  Theater,  serves 
as  a  training  center  for  young  concert 
artists.  In  the  last  five  years,  the  sym- 
phony, whose  members  are  awarded  one 
year  fellowships,  has  propelled  no  less 
than  90  alumni  into  concert  orchestras 
around  the  world. 

Whatever  else  draws  businesses  an 
visitors  to  Greater  Miami,  nearly  all  an 
attracted  by  the  basic-  magnets  of  sunshi 
and  surf.  Cosmopolitan,  charming,  elegai 
eclectic  and  surging  with  a  vibrancy  onl 
an  international  community  can  create. 
Greater  Miami's  entrepreneurial  spirit 
backed  by  tremendous  physical  and  lech 
nological  resources,  is  placing  it  square 
at  the  crossroads  of  world  commerce. 


Author  Roger  Ahrens' 

work  has  appeared 
extensively  in  consumer 
and  business  publications. 

• 

Zaino  Design,  NYC 


One  of  the  "100  Best  Companies  to  Work  for  in  America" 

-Levering  and  Moskouitz,  1993 

BAPTIST  HOSPITAL  OF  MIAMI 

8900  North  Kendall  Drive/Miami,  FL  33176-2197 
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BANKING 


This  list  of  the  774  largest  public 
2  corporations  in  America  shows  how  each 
stacks  up  in  sales,  profits,  assets  and 
"  market  value.  The  firms  are  also  tracked 
in  the  stock  market  report  (page  314) 
and  address  table  (page  356). 


This  consolidated  listing  of  the  four  Forbes  500s 
contains  774  names.  These  are  the  firms  that  rank  among 
the  top  500  on  at  least  one  of  the  four  Forbes  tables. 
uan     It's  useful  to  see  how  the  same  company  ranks  from  one 
•^yardstick  to  another.  With  1992  sales  of  $36.9  billion 
Chrysler  ranks  14th  on  the  Forbes  Sales  500,  98th  in  net 
profits,  42nd  in  assets  and  52nd  in  market  value.  Some 
companies  that  make  one  list  don't  appear  on  other  lists.  A 
third  of  the  774  are  like  Chrysler  in  that  they  qualify  for  all 
four  Forbes  500s  lists.  But  2  14  firms  arc  on  just  one  table. 
Worthington  Industries  squeaks  on  to  the  Market  Value 


500  in  500th  place.  But  with  6,200  employees,  sales  of  $1 
billion  and  profits  of  $57  million,  it  isn't  hefty  enough  to 
make  any  of  the  other  lists. 

Why  four  different  rankings?  Because  businesses  are  not 
one-dimensional.  A  profits  list  would  miss  General  Motors 
and  Ford.  A  list  based  strictly  on  sales  would  omit 
Blockbuster  Entertainment  (market  value,  $3.6  billion), 
while  giving  too  much  weight  to  retailers.  Market  value 
alone  overemphasizes  utilities,  while  assets  overemphasize 
banks.  Together,  the  four  rankings  present  an  all-encom- 
passing view  of  bigness.  -Gilbert  Steedley 
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-Where  they  rank:  1992- 

Company 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

Cash 

Employees 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

($mil) 

profits 

($mil) 

value 

flow 

(thou) 

profits 

value 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mii) 

121 

25 

238 

31 

Abbott  Laboratories 

7,852 

1,239.1 

6,941 

19,943 

1,666.8 

469 

■ 

188 

■ 

416 

Advanced  Micro  Devices 

1,514 

245.0 

1,448 

2,011 

390.3 

114 

36 

339 

14 

163 

Aetna  Life  &  Casualty 

17,497 

119.6 

89,928 

5,335 

325.2 

45.7 

231 

241 

152 

313 

Aflac 

3,986 

183.4 

11,901 

2,864 

183.4 

3.5 

260 

.  277 

35 

362 

HF  Ahmanson 

3,637 

156.9 

48,141 

2,406 

249.3 

103 

294 

165 

346 

169 

Air  Products  &  Chemicals 

3,270 

281.8 

4,503 

5,101 

626.5 

14.6 

84 

170 

484 

121 

Albertson's 

10,174 

276.1 

2,946 

6,834 

447.8 

68.3 

183 

392 

■ 

394 

Alco  Standard 

5,159 

100.1 

2,639 

2,122 

167.2 

21.2 

485 

■ 

326 

■ 

Alleghany 

1,788 

63.7 

4,856 

895 

120.2 

10.2 

397 

217 

317 

321 

Allegheny  Power  System 

2,307 

203.5 

5,039 

2,833 

401.3 

6.0 

■ 

374 

■ 

496 

Allergan 

898 

105.8 

886 

1,528 

148.7 

5.4 

61 

86 

173 

81 

AlliedSignal 

12,042 

535.0 

10,756 

9,648 

1,064.0 

93.8 

458 

314 

392 

■ 

Allmerica  Property  &  Casualty1 

1,923 

133.7 

3,900 

1,230 

133.7 

5.3 

433 

197 

459 

198 

Alltel 

2,092 

228.6 

3,126 

4,478 

473.3 

12.8 

95 

■ 

167 

143 

Aluminum  Co  of  America 

9,492 

22.4 

11,023 

6,020 

732.5 

63.6 

■ 

496 

■ 

344 

ALZA 

229 

72.2 

698 

2,536 

81.5 

0.9 

256 

■ 

273 

460 

AMAX 

3,698 

-147.7 

6,050 

1,698 

1751 

20.4 

■ 

319 

■ 

468 

Ambac 

241 

130.2 

2,075 

1,670 

132.6 

0.4 

368 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Amdahl 

2,525 

-7.0 

2,701 

898 

204.7 

9.1 

162 

■ 

210 

178 

Amerada  Hess 

5,875 

7.5 

8,722 

4,849 

976.0 

10.3 

101 

45 

114 

126 

American  Brands 

8,840 

883.8 

14,963 

6,634 

1,187.9 

47.5 

178 

119 

294 

184 

American  Cyanamid 

5,268 

395.1 

5,412 

4,639 

676.8 

32.2 

■  Not  on  500  list.   'Formerly  Hanover  Insurance  Cos. 
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Where  they  rank:  1992- 

company 

"sales 

Npt 

Assets 

Mar  Let 

Employees 

J  '■'  1  ..  ■ 

nei 

Assets 

Market 

i via i  i 

($mil) 

profits 

($mil) 

value 

flow 

(thou) 

profits 

value 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

187 

103 

122 

124 

American  Electric  Power 

5,045 

468.3 

14,215 

6,712 

1,012.6 

21.5 

19 

110 

I 

55 

American  Express 

26,961 

436.0 

175,752 

13,559 

1.096.0 

112.5 

2UB 

87 

45 

1  1  G 
113 

American  General 

4.0UZ 

Jjj.U 

03, 

Q7Q 

0,3/0 

coo  o 
Doo  U 

1 1  9. 
11. J 

■ 

376 

■ 

437 

American  Greetings 

1,646 

105.1 

1,497 

1,812 

153.5 

21.4 

119 

30 

236 

34 

American  Home  Products 

7,874 

1,150.7 

7,141 

19,431 

1,361 0 

49.3 

33 

14 

18 

18 

American  International  Group 

18,389 

1,625.0 

79,835 

26,482 

2,016.9 

33.0 

404 

345 

480 

■ 

American  Medical  Holding 

2,241 

118.2 

2,957 

873 

266.4 

28.6 

■ 

276 

310 

490 

American  National  Insurance 

1,318 

160.3 

5,165 

1,562 

175.0 

6.7 

3/1 

472 

■ 

1 

American  President  Cos  Ltd 

/o.U 

1  A1C 

CGI 

Ml 

1  9 

C  9 

b.2 

29 

213 

253 

301 

American  Stores 

19,051 

206.4 

6,545 

2,952 

552.7 

141.5 

4 

4 

27 

2 

American  Telephone  8<  Telegraph 

64,904 

3,807.0 

57,188 

78,415 

7,347.0 

314.9 

70 

20 

86 

30 

Ameritech 

11,153 

1,346.0 

22,818 

20,567 

3,377.3 

72.6 

358 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Ames  Department  Stores 

2,618 

-157.2 

1,322 

143 

-109.0 

25.0 

■ 

133 

■ 

195 

Amgen 

1,093 

357.6 

1,374 

4.499 

397.2 

2.0 

on 

48 

63 

ID 

Amoco 

9C,  9fin 

oDU  U 

9Q  4G9 

lo  A  jo 

9Q  0 C 1 

9  900  0 

GO  c 

288 

160 

476 

133 

AMP 

3,337 

290.3 

3,005 

6,319 

578.3 

25.1 

44 

■ 

98 

189 

AMR 

14,396 

-475.0 

18,700 

4,575 

566.0 

117.8 

■ 

384 

192 

■ 

AmSouth  Bancorporation 

830 

102.0 

9,751 

1,356 

130.0 

5.0 

■ 

■ 

■ 

418 

Anadarko  Petroleum 

375 

27.3 

1,905 

1,992 

160.3 

0.9 

■ 

■ 

223 

■ 

Anchor  Bancorp 

609 

71.5 

7,942 

231 

84.4 

1.6 

C7 
D/ 

37 

178 

Anheuser-Busch  Cos 

1  1  QQ/I 

11,094 

QQ/i  9 

1  0  G9Q 

1/1/107 

14,41)/ 

1  CC  1  9 

l,Dbl.2 

H  /I  0 

44, y 

289 

214 

120 

254 

Aon 

3,337 

206.2 

14,290 

3,531 

310.9 

13.0 

131 

91 

347 

132 

Apple  Computer 

7,225 

525.3 

4,495 

6,369 

732.1 

14.6 

■ 

■ 

■ 

469 

Applied  Materials 

800 

47.8 

835 

1,668 

78.4 

3.7 

94 

90 

224 

92 

Archer  Daniels  Midland 

9,555 

529.1 

7.931 

8,533 

8638 

13.3 

■ 

/I9/I 

434 

■ 

■ 

Argonaut  Group 

470 

86.3 

1.914 

890 

97.6 

0.7 

■ 

374 

ArKia 

9  7/1/1 

98  f. 
-to. a 

4,111 

QQ9 
930 

1  99  9 

Q  A 

0.4 

435 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Armco 

2,074 

-421.5 

1.960 

802 

-363.9 

10.4 

365 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Armstrong  World  Industries 

2,550 

-61.6 

2,010 

1,286 

75.3 

23.5 

460 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Arvin  Industries 

1,890 

39.9 

1,152 

768 

108.8 

16.1 

459 

■ 

483 

■ 

Asarco 

1,908 

-29.1 

2,946 

1,031 

57.5 

9.0 

93 

■ 

290 

466 

Ashland  Oil 

9,602 

-66.8 

5,437 

1,671 

238.9 

33.3 

1 

■ 

489 

Associated  Banc-Corp 

9GG 
COO 

90  C 

Ju.o 

9  Q09 

900 

OQ  O 

1  c 
lb 

■ 

435 

■ 

■ 

Atlantic  Energy 

817 

86.2 

2,220 

1,246 

155.6 

2.0 

35 

27 

76 

36 

Atlantic  Richfield 

17,503 

1,193.0 

24,256 

19,071 

3,278.0 

273 

434 

172 

■ 

105 

Automatic  Data  Processing 

2,076 

272.1 

2,281 

7,402 

397.3 

19.8 

■ 

488 

■ 

291 

AutoZone 

1,084 

73.0 

537 

3,067 

87.4 

12.4 

355 

4b3 

■ 

471 

Avery  Dennison 

2,623 

80.1 

1,684 

1,634 

174.0 

16.8 

■ 

■ 

B 

Avnet 

1,931 

CO  9 

1  900 

1  1  70 

OG  7 

03./ 

7  O 

242 

250 

■ 

190 

Avon  Products 

3,810 

175.0 

1,736 

4,552 

237.4 

30.1 

357 

■ 

451 

285 

Baker  Hughes 

2,620 

-15.3 

3,155 

3,104 

155.9 

20.5 

419 

■ 

■ 

H 

Ball  Corp 

2,178 

69.1 

1,564 

932 

174.6 

12.2 

374 

178 

234 

247 

Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric 

2,491 

264.3 

7.375 

3,622 

537.9 

9.4 

158 

53 

23 

61 

Banc  One 

5,999 

781.3 

61,417 

12,474 

1.003.5 

33.8 

■ 

349 

139 

■ 

Bancorp  Hawaii 

940 

116.8 

12,713 

1,488 

139.4 

4.2 

■ 

451 

■ 

■ 

Bandag 

591 

83.0 

469 

1,515 

110.6 

2.4 

177 

229 

55 

363 

Bank  of  Boston 

5,292 

192.1 

32,346 

2.394 

338.1 

16.5 

■  Not  on  500  list. 
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No  IRA  fee  this  year. 

No  IRA  fee  next  year. 


No  IRA  fee  for  a  lifetime. 


Only  Schwab  guarantees  your  No-Fee  IRA  for  life. 
Not  Merrill.  Not  Fidelity.  Not  Citibank. 


Saving  for  retirement  shouldnt 
mean  spending  on  fees. 

Open  a  No-Fee  IRA  with  at 
least  $10,000  and  you'll  never 
pay  an  annual  fee  again,  for  the 
life  of  the  account:  Merrill, 
Fidelity  and  Citibank  don't 
make  this  promise.  Only  Schwab 
does  it. 

Only  Schwab  offers  the  single  best  way  to 
buy  mutual  funds. 

When  you  bring  your  IRA  to  Schwab 
you'll  also  be  able  to  buy  and  sell  over  90 


And  you  can  choose  from  over 
90  no-load  funds  from  leading 
fund  companies  including: 


Janus 
Founders 
Schwab 
INVESCO'S 
Financial 


mutual  funds  from  well-known 
fund  families!*  Once  again, 
there's  only  one  place  to  find 
this  combination  of  convenience 
and  savings ...  at  Schwab. 

It's  time  to  make  the  move. 

Finally,  regardless  of  how  many 
IRAs  you  have  at  banks,  mutual 
fund  companies  or  full-commis- 
sion brokers  you  can  bring  them  all  to  Schwab 
easily  and  quickly.  We'll  take  care  of  the  details 
for  you.  It  leads  to  a  simple  conclusion:  maybe 
it's  time  to  come  to  Schwab.  Visit  vour  local 


Dreyfus 
Berber 
StemRoe 
Neuberger 
&  Berman 


no-load,  no-commission,  no-transaction-fee      Schwab  Office  or  call  1-800-442-5111  CXt.  424. 

Charles  Schwab 

Helping  Investors  Help  Themselves™ 


'Your  IR-\  must  have  $10,000  in  assets.  Limiied  time  offer.  \\e  wiO  preside  \*ou  with  a  free  prospectus  containing  more  information  for  an\-  fund  available  through  Schwab.  Piease  re\ie\v  prospectus  carefuO}'  before  investing 

"Available  funds  may  change.  Fees  may  be  reinstated.  'ftansattion  fees  may  apply  if  you  mafe  5  or  more  short-term  redemptions  (sales  of  funds  held  6  months  or  less)  within  12  months. 
Maintenance  fees  for  special  assets  such  as  limited  partnerships  and  promissory  notes  still  apply.  Charles  Schwab  &  Co.,  Inc.  ©  1993  Member  S1PC/NYSE 
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The  Forbes  500s 


-  Where  they  rank:  1992- 

CAfnnaifW 
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profits 
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value 

flow 

(thou) 

"V;"'-;  f 

profits 

value 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

262 

let 

m 

181 

Bank  of  New  York 

3,583 

369.0 

40,909 

4,767 

534.0 

137 

■ 

U 

348 

■ 

Rank  South 

460 

283 

4,464 

569 

47.7 

2.8 

40 

17 

5 

41 

BankAmerica 

15,262 

1,492.0 

180,646 

18,100 

2,135.0 

736 

148 

56 

21 

136 

Bankers  Trust  New  York 

6,550 

761.0 

72,448 

6,091 

7610 

12.5 

■ 

438 

187 

■ 

BanPonce 

865 

85.1 

10,002 

963 

1270 

6.7 

■ 

481 

■ 

■ 

CR  Bard 

990 

75.0 

713 

1,228 

110.6 

9.0 

273 

01  1 

III 

1/ 

200 

Barnett  Banks 

3,457 

208.3 

39.465 

4,470 

348  0 

21.2 

258 

■ 

276 

Rpiicrh  K  1  nmh 

L)<J  .1  A,' l  QC  I-U.1IU 

1.709 

171.4 

1.874 

3,242 

243.5 

14.1 

107 

81 

203 

93 

Baxter  International 

8,471 

561.0 

9,195 

8,255 

1.011.0 

59.4 

■ 

■ 

189 

■ 

BayBanks 

911 

59.2 

9,907 

965 

83.5 

5.5 

■ 

477 

249 

■ 

BB&T  Financial 

581 

76.1 

6,691 

913 

85.8 

3.4 

359 

158 

26 

405 

Bear  Stearns  Cos 

2,617 

297.3 

58,155 

2,056 

337.1 

5.7 

382 

469 

322 

Becton  Dickinson 

2,425 

204.6 

3,065 

2,827 

380  6 

18.9 

59 

18 

64 

26 

Bell  Atlantic 

12,647 

1,382  2 

28,100 

23.055 

3,799.6 

74.2 

41 

12 

60 

17 

BellSouth 

15,202 

1,6584 

31,463 

27,097 

4.758.4 

966 

476 

291 

159 

454 

Beneficial  Corp 

1,819 

147.0 

11,414 

1,741 

192.6 

8.0 

159 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Bergen  Brunswig 

5,982 

62.3 

1,769 

671 

77.1 

3.6 

313 

116 

106 

49 

Berkshire  Hathaway 

3,029 

407.3 

16,945 

14.528 

448  4 

22.0 

227 

Jlj 

474 

Bethlehem  Steel 

4,008 

-199.3 

5,071 

1,607 

62.4 

24.9 

■ 

456 

■ 

B 

Betz  Laboratories 

707 

82.0 

511 

1,484 

120.9 

41 

362 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Beverly  Enterprises 

2,597 

4.2 

1,854 

809 

92.2 

93.0 

■ 

365 

■ 

456 

BHC  Communications 

308 

109.3 

2,135 

1,729 

239.6 

1.0 

322 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Bindley  Western  Industries 

2,912 

10.4 

631 

130 

15.1 

0.5 

199 

■ 

296 

494 

Black  &  Decker 

4,780 

-73.3 

5,392 

1,533 

130.8 

38.7 

■ 

269 

■ 

217 

H&R  Block 

1,449 

163.4 

1,041 

4.061 

215.3 

40 

■ 

297 

■ 

250 

Blockbuster  Entertainment 

1,200 

142.0 

1,437 

3,590 

407.2 

21 3 

449 

204 

83 

310 

Boatmen's  Bancshares 

2,001 

215.5 

23.387 

2,887 

280.8 

12.7 

18 

16 

101 

65 

Boeing 

30,184 

1,554.0 

18,147 

11,753 

2,515.0 

148.6 

250 

■ 

344 

■ 

Boise  Cascade 

3,716 

-154.0 

4,560 

977 

111.8 

184 

135 

■ 

300 

246 

Borden 

7,143 

-210.6 

5,321 

3,640 

17.0 

419 

■ 

oil 

■ 

Boston  Edison 

1,412 

107.3 

3,297 

1,345 

279.9 

4.6 

■ 

n 

490 

■ 

1  '  \J  It  ci  iti 

1,494 

-92.9 

2,882 

880 

690 

7.1 

474 

m 

■ 

■ 

Bradlees 

1,831 

25.3 

921 

201 

68.5 

16.0 

69 

7 

169 

14 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

11,156 

2.208.0 

10,804 

29,072 

2.503.0 

53.1 

■ 

282 

■ 

385 

Srown-Forman 

1,379 

155.2 

1,312 

2,215 

196.8 

6.3 

484 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Brown  Group 

1,791 

4.7 

760 

554 

33.1 

24.3 

290 

237 

378 

199 

Browning-Ferris  Industries 

3,334 

187.6 

4.080 

4,475 

551.7 

28.2 

349 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Bruno's 

2,707 

41 9 

920 

946 

88.0 

15.6 

439 

■ 

■ 

Brunswick 

2,059 

38  0 

1,908 

1,488 

153.9 

17.3 

440 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Burlington  Industries  Equity 

2,054 

-67.8 

1.811 

1,024 

16.7 

23.7 

205 

157 

254 

207 

Burlington  Northern 

4,630 

299.0 

6,537 

4,360 

637.0 

31.2 

■ 

232 

358 

147 

Burlington  Resources 

1,141 

189.7 

4,296 

5,846 

445.7 

1 7 

i 

480 

■ 

oco 

Cabletron  Systems 

378 

75.5 

0 1  ft 

310 

O  OCO 

2,35/ 

OC  0 

CD.  1 

O  0 

i.L 

428 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Caldor 

2,128 

37.3 

862 

511 

74.6 

12.5 

■ 

■ 

104 

■ 

California  Federal  Bank2 

1,413 

-45.9 

17,236 

546 

-1.8 

3.6 

150 

191 

341 

68 

Campbell  Soup 

6,454 

241.4 

4,581 

11.102 

467.0 

44.1 

176 

121 

256 

89 

Capital  Cities/ABC 

5,344 

389.3 

6.522 

8.642 

547.0 

19.5 

■  Not  on  500  list,  formerly  CaiFed. 
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You  dorit  have  to  own  a 
Mercedes,  Lexus  or  BMW  to  appreciate 
the  new  Concorde.  But  it  helps. 


Owning  any  of  the  imports  mentioned  above  means  you're  well  schooled  in  the  world  of  high-per- 
formance luxury  sedans.  It  also  means  you've  paid  dearly  for  that  education.  Well  now,  at  a  mere  fraction 
of  the  cost,  there  is  the  Chrysler  Concorde.  Created  around  a  new  automotive  architecture  known  as  "cab 
forward,"  the  Concorde  has  a  wider  track  than  any  Lexus  or  BMW  and  more  room  than  any  Infiniti  or  a 
Mercedes  300E.  Its  handling  has  been  praised  by  the  automotive  press  and  described  as  "world  class"  by 
AutoWeek.  And  its  new  24 -valve  V-6*  delivers  more  horsepower  than  a  BMW  52  5i  and  more  torque  than 
a  Nissan  300  ZX.  It  even  comes  with  such  standard  features  as  driver  and  passenger  air  bags  as  well  as 
anti-lock  four-wheel  disc  brakes.  So  if  you  want  to  make  sure  your  high-priced  education  has  truly  paid 
off,  go  out  and  buy  a  new  Chrysler  Concorde.  For  more  information,  call  1-800-4A-CHRYSLER. 


ADVANTAGE: CHRYSLER  O 


A       DIVISION       OF       THE       CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 


See  limited  warranties  at  dealer.  Restrictions  apply.  3/36  excludes  notmal  maintenance  adjustments  and  wear  items.  'Optional.  Buckle  Up  For  Safety. 
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Capital  Holding 

2,853 

322.5 

20  588 

3.608 

351.0 

8.7 

453 

■ 

B 

B 

Cardinal  Distribution 

1,951 

316 

700 

544 

38.6 

1.5 

339 

125 

229 

167 

Carolina  Power  8<  Light 

2,767 

379.6 

7,706 

5,184 

812.2 

8.1 

426 
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Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores 
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Centerior  Energy 
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Centex 

2,374 
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Century  Telephone  Enterprises 
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1,040 
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Champion  International 
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Chemical  Banking 
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19 

Chevron 

37,464 
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Chiquita  Brands  International 
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Cigna 
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Cincinnati  Financial 

1,304 

171.3 

4.028 

3.151 

181.4 
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■ 
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328 

384 

Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric 

1,553 
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Cisco  Systems 
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B 
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Clorox 

1,758 
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1,551 
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CMS  Energy 

2,957 
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Coca-Cola  Enterprises 
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25.0 
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291 

70 

Colgate-Palmolive 

7.007 

477.0 

5,434 

10,679 

669.5 

28.8 

B 

461 

B 

Colorado  National  Bankshares 

365 

30.5 

3.119 

636 

46.2 

2.7 

321 

420 

255 

B 

Columbia  Gas  System 

2,922 

909 

6,531 

1,213 

459.0 

10.3 

B 

361 

251 

Comcast 

900 

-217.9 

4,272 

3,579 

14.1 

3.9 

■  Not  on  500  list. 
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For  more  information  on  how  to  become  an  underwriting  partner, 
call  Jan  Wilson,  PBS  Director  of  Corporate  Support,  703-739-5130 

Public  Television.  Keep  us  in  mind. 
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5,146 

669 

1,0130 

21 

402 

i  no 

198 

CO 

bo 

237 

Comerica 

2,270 

226.0 

26,587 

3,733 

310.1 

132 

■ 

500 

231 

■ 

Commerce  Bancshares 

559 

71.7 

7.542 

1.016 

92  5 

3  9 

■ 

329 

P nmmprr FpHpral 

V*UI  1 1 1 1 ICI  V.  Id  1  1  CUCIol 

403 

27.8 

4,789 

258 

429 

0.9 

13/ 

94 

90 

144 

144 

PnmmnnuuP^lth  FHi^nn 

V*UI  1 1 1 1  IUI  1  VVCd  1 11 1  LU  1  o\Jl  1 

6,026 

514  0 

20,878 

5,919 

1.387  4 

200 

LLJ 

206 

458 

230 

fnmnan  rnmntitpr 

*   U'  1  i )  J  ..J  «,j  v«*J  1  M  fJ  U  ICi 

4,100 

213.2 

3.142 

3,863 

372.7 

98 

489 

223 

■ 

234 

Computer  Associates  International 

1,773 

200.6 

2,283 

3,795 

404.4 

7.1 

376 

478 

■ 

■ 

Computer  Sciences 

2,474 

75.7 

1,385 

1,242 

193.9 

24.7 

23 

117 

161 

116 

ConAgra 

21.715 

403  3 

11,218 

6,954 

737.3 

808 

4f)7 

4U/ 

336 

■ 

■ 

Pnnnpr  PprinhpraK 

2.238 

121.1 

1,905 

806 

198  5 

90 

p 

'251 

'  218 

451 

\*ui  i>cvu 

1,526 

174.8 

8,219 

1,766 

174  8 

11 

Ifil 

101 

76 

155 

94 

frtntnl  irtatpH  FHi^nn 

\«UI  1  iUl  IUu  ICU  LU  1 3UI 1 

5,933 

604.1 

11,569 

8.188 

984.9 

189 

226 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Consolidated  Freightways 

4,056 

-3.7 

2,293 

623 

163.3 

378 

369 

on 
ill 

3U3 

201 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas 

2.521 

195.0 

5,242 

4.466 

482  8 

7.7 

■ 

m 

■ 

446 

Consolidated  Papers 

904 

50.4 

1,487 

1.774 

139  9 

4  9 

?R7 

LOt 

164 

235 

187 

rrm^nliHatpH  Rail 

\r\ji  i  5UI  iud  icu  r\  a  n 

3,345 

282.0 

7,315 

4.615 

577.0 

254 

17(1 

■ 

435 

g 

C nnfinpnfa!  Airlinp^  HnlHinP^ 
nil ici i id i  miuiico  nuiun 'gs 

5,575 

-125.3 

3,328 

6 

106.9 

40.5 

49? 

201 

88 

■ 

Cnntinpnfal  Rank 

V/vl  1 11 1  ICI  1  Id  1  Udl  1  r\ 

1,765 

222.0 

22,467 

1.424 

239  0 

4.4 

194 

■ 

137 

■ 

Continental  Corp 

4,900 

-72.7 

12,923 

1,483 

-32.3 

13.1 

156 

131 

230 

140 

Cooper  Industries 

6,159 

361.3 

7.576 

6,067 

650  4 

53.4 

■ 

370 

■ 

288 

Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber 

1,175 

108  2 

797 

3,081 

146.2 

69 

432 

180 

80 

261 

rnrp^tatp^  Financial 

2,093 

262  4 

23.699 

3,417 

342.8 

13.9 

L.JC 

176 

359 

125 

f*  nrnino 

\*\Jl  1  III  IK 

3.709 

266.3 

4,286 

6.686 

514.5 

30  9 

141 

14  J 

351 

a 

381 

Pnctrn  Whnlpcalp 

V^UjltU  f  1 1 IUIC JO IC 

6.895 

115  6 

1,812 

2,254 

154.1 

12.7 

■ 

300 

436 

455 

Countrywide  Credit  Industries 

654 

1401 

3.300 

1.736 

1488 

2.4 

146 

122 

30S 

119 

CPC  International 

6.599 

383.8 

5.171 

6.892 

645  3 

36  5 

■ 

■ 

■ 

459 

Cracker  Barrel  Old  Country  Store 

462 

39.3 

408 

1.699 

53.4 

12.9 

464 

140 

47Q 

4/  J 

frpctar  Financial 

V.  1  CMd!    1  II  Id  1  IL  Id  1 

1  082 

798 

12,675 

1.591 

121.1 

5.7 

246 

d4U 

281 

397 

272 

Cmwn  Pnrk  Jt  ^pal 

VflUWII  V-IJI  f\   Ot  JCdl 

3,781 

155.4 

3,825 

3.274 

297  8 

19 1 

■ 

349 

CSF  Holrlinps 

v*o i  nuiuiiigo 

374 

56.5 

4,461 

216 

61.3 

09 

102 

■ 

136 

113 

CSX 

8,734 

20.0 

13.049 

7,025 

547  0 

47.6 

■ 

■ 

■ 

425 

CUC  International 

714 

374 

332 

1,951 

608 

48 

■ 

■ 

455 

■ 

Cullen/Frost  Bankers 

252 

176 

3,151 

383 

264 

1.7 

248 

■ 

■ 

473 

Cummin*;  Fnpinp 

3,749 

67.1 

2,231 

1,612 

189.6 

23.2 

g 

■ 

■ 

487 

C vnrnc  Minpraic 

v]f|JI  U9  IVI 1  MCI  a  l  3 

1,641 

-246  0 

1.683 

1,572 

-1183 

7.6 

188 

■ 

353 

404 

Dana 

5,036 

43.1 

4.343 

2.066 

234  7 

35.0 

■ 

■ 

342 

■ 

Dauphin  Deposit 

375 

57.2 

4,573 

826 

63.8 

2.0 

34 

1 03 

iii 

182 

156 

Dayton  Hudson 

17,927 

383.0 

10,337 

5,621 

842.0 

168.5 

396 

m 

■ 

■ 

Dean  Foods 

2.322 

61.8 

937 

1.037 

114  3 

99 

14? 

14£ 

m 

156 

LlJ 

UCCIC  Ot  uu 

6  932 

29  6 

11,518 

4.026 

283.0 

35.5 

448 

386 

■ 

npll  C nmniifpr 
l/cii  v*uniuuici 

2,014 

101.6 

927 

1.180 

121.2 

3.8 

■ 

396 

■ 

■ 

Dplmarva  Powpr  &  1  i&h\ 

864 

98.5 

2.375 

1.245 

204  2 

2.8 

65 

■ 

186 

346 

Delta  Air  Lines 

11,579 

-564  8 

10,156 

2,524 

1559 

72.2 

■ 

219 

■ 

249 

Deluxe 

1.534 

202.8 

1,197 

3,603 

269.4 

17.5 

■ 

■ 

319 

■ 

Deposit  Guaranty 

393 

45.5 

4,994 

532 

65.5 

2.6 

264 

79 

179 

168 

Detroit  Edison 

3,558 

588.0 

10.446 

5,109 

1,011.5 

9.2 

278 

■ 

438 

452 

Dial 

3.389 

33.5 

3.284 

1,753 

145.8 

30.1 

■  Not  on  500  list. 
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Uncared-for  wealth  is  one 
you  can't  afford. 


risk 


N4oney  has  plenty  of  natural 
enemies.  Inflation,  changing 
markets,  politics,  war. 

Ignore  those  risks,  and 
money  dwindles. 

That's  the  strength  of 
The  Private  Bank.  As  part  of 
Bankers  Tnist,  we're  right  at  the 
edge  of  world  events  and  mar- 
kets. Appraising  their  risks,  cal- 
culating their  rew  ards. 


So  the  slumping  Japanese 
market  hasn't  caught  us  nap- 
ping. As  our  client,  you  actu- 
ally might  have  profited  hy 
its  fall. 

Currencies  weaken,  cur- 
rencies  strengthen.  You'll  have 
opportunities  either  way. 

And  recently,  we  would 
have  offered  you  the  chance 
to  share  in  gains  in  the  U.S. 


stock  market. .  .with  precisely 
limited  downside  risk. 

To  learn  more,  please 
call  Fran  Ford,  Vice  President, 
(212)  454-2000. 

We'll  stay  alert  for  risk 
that  can  harm  you. .  .and  for 
risk  that  will  profit  you  most. 

MM  The  Private  Bank 
LJ  at  Bankers  Trust 

LEAD     FROM  STRENGTH. 
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Where  they  rank:  1992- 

Company 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

Cash 

Employees 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

($mil) 

profits 

($mil) 

value 

flow 

(thou) 

profits 

value 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Diamond  Shamrock 

2,603 

26.4 

1,298 

603 

83.2 

6.4 

45 

■ 

166 

142 

Digital  Equipment 

14,162 

-2,500.8 

11,026 

6,051 

-1,657.5 

117.4 

203 

193 

375 

172 

Dillard  Department  Stores 

4,714 

236.4 

4,107 

4,981 

371.9 

32.1 

■ 

■ 

209 

a 

Dime  Savings  Bank  of  New  York  FSB 

806 

10  3 

8,773 

209 

27.5 

2.5 

117 

46 

150 

24 

Walt  Disney 

7,959 

868.9 

11,986 

23,954 

1,656.3 

58.0 

281 

■ 

466 

398 

Dole  Food 

3,375 

65.2 

3,095 

2,094 

174.8 

50.0 

112 

141 

110 

Dominion  Resources 

3,791 

428.9 

12,615 

7,107 

988.9 

12.5 

217 

194 

428 

183 

RR  Donnelley  &  Sons 

4,193 

234.7 

3,410 

4,703 

492.8 

30.5 

401 

323 

■ 

326 

Dover 

2,272 

129.1 

1,426 

2,783 

206.6 

18.9 

30 

171 

73 

51 

Dow  Chemical 

18,971 

276.0 

25,360 

14,243 

1,763.0 

61.8 

477 

343 

■ 

270 

Dow  Jones 

1,818 

118.4 

2,372 

3,287 

297.7 

9.7 

■ 

■ 

420 

■ 

Downey  Savings  &  Loan  Assn 

275 

41.9 

3,478 

307 

49.4 

0.9 

■ 

306 

479 

400 

DPL 

1,017 

138.8 

2,977 

2,083 

244.4 

3.2 

■ 

299 

394 

432 

DQE 

1,185 

141.5 

3,876 

1,873 

318.4 

4.2 

239 

466 

471 

331 

Dresser  Industries 

3,830 

79.2 

3,056 

2,747 

186.4 

27.5 

■ 

417 

■ 

■ 

Dreyfus 

342 

91.2 

873 

1,467 

98.9 

1.7 

13 

39 

48 

12 

El  du  Pont  de  Nemours 

37,208 

975.0 

38,870 

32,262 

3,848.0 

129.0 

234 

97 

170 

96 

Duke  Power 

3,961 

508.1 

10.802 

8,066 

1,169.0 

18.1 

200 

83 

324 

71 

Dun  &  Bradstreet 

4,751 

553.5 

4,915 

10,650 

932.4 

55.5 

■ 

263 

■ 

231 

Duracell  International 

1,682 

168.0 

2,210 

3,838 

262  8 

8.0 

431 

367 

■ 

■ 

E-Systems 

2,095 

109.0 

1,254 

1,311 

162.6 

18.6 

26 

38 

85 

39 

Eastman  Kodak 

20,183 

994.0 

23,135 

18,251 

2,533.0 

132.9 

235 

301 

465 

308 

Eaton 

3,869 

140.0 

3,096 

2,905 

320.0 

36.9 

475 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Echlin 

1,824 

70.0 

1,251 

1,434 

126.8 

179 

■ 

358 

■ 

■ 

AG  Edwards 

1,038 

113.9 

1,727 

1,176 

135.4 

9.3 

335 

428 

■ 

■ 

EG&G 

2,789 

87.8 

750 

1,305 

124.1 

32.8 

120 

66 

222 

56 

Emerson  Electric 

7,873 

673.6 

8,021 

13,279 

979.6 

69.4 

384 

391 

■ 

317 

Engelhard 

2,400 

100.1 

1,279 

2,841 

173.9 

6.2 

151 

143 

174 

104 

Enron 

6,325 

328.8 

10,664 

7,445 

790.6 

7.0 

332 

■ 

457 

■ 

Enserch 

2,825 

-12.6 

3,146 

1.217 

137.5 

10.7 

220 

107 

121 

135 

Enterpv 

4,116 

437.6 

14,240 

6,130 

862.6 

12.4 

■ 

437 

■ 

492 

Equifax 

1,134 

85.3 

709 

1,553 

139.2 

12.9 

152 

■ 

20 

287 

Equitable  Cos 

6,282 

-32.2 

78,869 

3.086 

-32.2 

12.2 

■ 

■ 

316 

■ 

Equitable  of  Iowa  Cos 

458 

59.2 

5,067 

783 

60.7 

0.4 

315 

174 

202 

259 

Ethyl 

2,975 

269.4 

9,204 

3,432 

375.2 

6.2 

2 

2 

16 

1 

Exxon 

103,160 

4,810.0 

85,030 

80,264 

9,854.0 

98.0 

■ 

■ 

427 

■ 

Farm  &  Home  Financial 

308 

21.4 

3,416 

111 

32.5 

0.7 

124 

405 

278 

284 

Federal  Express 

7,661 

96.5 

5,792 

3,119 

679.7 

84.2 

210 

71 

24 

91 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 

4,533 

622.0 

59,502 

8.611 

622.0 

2.6 

43 

13 

4 

27 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

14.558 

1,648.7 

180,978 

22,005 

1,648.7 

2.8 

■ 

452 

■ 

■ 

Federal  Paper  Board 

1.461 

82.6 

2,573 

1,086 

229.2 

6.9 

138 

315 

242 

347 

Federated  Department  Stores 

7,080 

132.7 

6,829 

2,521 

362.8 

78.9 

495 

■ 

■ 

■ 

FHP  International 

1,755 

35.5 

756 

691 

63.3 

9.4 

■ 

268 

184 

268 

Fifth  Third  Bancorp 

895 

164.1 

10,213 

3,292 

175.7 

4.4 

277 

■ 

485 

■ 

Fina 

3,398 

24.1 

2,924 

1,056 

213.9 

3.5 

■ 

410 

225 

■ 

First  Alabama  Bancshares 

656 

95.0 

7,881 

1,279 

113.1 

4.6 

■ 

■ 

247 

■ 

First  American  Corp 

523 

42.0 

6,716 

780 

56.7 

3.1 

■  Not  on  500  list. 
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Rockwell  battles  gridlock 
with  military  technology. 


We're  converting  our 
defense  electronics  to 
create  smart  highways 
for  tomorrow. 


Today  U.S.  cities  are  enlist- 
ing Rockwell's  expertise  in 
sensors,  signal  processing, 
communications  and  software 
to  develop  new  transportation 
systems  that  will  eliminate 
highway  congestion,  reduce 
pollution  and  increase  safety. 

Rockwell  is  converting  its 
defense  technology  to  numer- 
ous commercial  needs. 
From  adapting  GPS  systems 
to  revolutionize  civilian  and 


commercial  navigation.  To 
applying  rocket  engine  tech- 
nology to  increase  the  speed 
of  our  printing  presses.  And 
using  Computational  Fluid 
Dynamics  to  streamline  sun- 
roof designs. 

Rockwell  constantly  seeks 
new  ways  to  best  serve  its 
customers.  Finding  new  routes 
to  leadership  in  the  Electronics, 
Aerospace,  Automotive  and 
Graphics  markets  we  serve. 


Rockwell  International 


ELECTRON  ICS  /  AEROSPACE  /  AUTOMOTIVE  /  GRAPHICS 


HANKInU 


The  Forbes  500s 




Where  they  rank:  1992- 

Company 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

Cash 

Employees 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

($mil) 

profits 

($mil) 

value 

flow 

(thou) 

profits 

value 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

■ 

■ 

389 

■ 

First  Bancorporation  of  Ohio 

346 

50.7 

3,916 

614 

60.8 

2.5 

465 

330 

81 

299 

First  Bank  System 

1,864 

124 1 

23,527 

2,972 

1832 

99 

213 

■ 

Si 

253 

First  Chicago 

4,358 

-1145 

49,281 

3,539 

58  5 

169 

■ 

■ 

oao 
293 

■ 

First  Citizens  BancShares 

465 

51 8 

5,414 

514 

67.8 

3.7 

■ 

492 

ocn 

269 

■ 

First  Commerce 

495 

72.5 

6,124 

745 

84  9 

2.9 

■ 

399 

195 

■ 

First  Empire  State 

890 

97.9 

9.588 

1.007 

110.9 

3.8 

377 

149 

59 

239 

First  Fidelity  Bancorp 

2.462 

313  7 

31,480 

3,696 

352.9 

106 

■ 

■ 

391 

■ 

First  Financial  Corp 

329 

28  4 

3.908 

332 

36.6 

1.4 

■ 

■ 

■ 

352 

First  Financial  Management 

1,405 

45  9 

1,543 

2,464 

128.3 

12.0 

■ 

429 

OCT 

252 

■ 

First  Hawaiian 

547 

869 

6.553 

959 

106.1 

2.8 

222 

163 

32 

210 

First  Interstate  Bancorp 

4,104 

282.3 

50,863 

4,276 

423.3 

28.6 

■ 

■ 

A  1  1 

■ 

First  National  of  Nebraska 

481 

52.1 

3,574 

390 

61.7 

2.5 

468 

261 

94 

360 

First  of  America  Bank 

1,857 

169.5 

20,147 

2.409 

253.5 

13.2 

■ 

425 

207 

■ 

First  Tennessee  National 

824 

89  2 

8,926 

1,223 

114.6 

4.4 

214 

no 
93 

0  1 

SI 

112 

First  Union 

4,355 

515.2 

51,327 

7,035 

726  2 

23.8 

■ 

400 

241 

■ 

First  Virginia  Banks 

602 

97.5 

6,841 

1,239 

133.5 

4.6 

■ 

col 

lot 

386 

Firstar 

1.199 

166.0 

13169 

2,209 

214.2 

78 

■ 

■ 

MS 

■ 

FirstFed  Financial 

268 

18.0 

3.447 

276 

19.7 

0  4 

■ 

■ 

199 

■ 

FirstFed  Michigan 

810 

34.3 

9,399 

381 

42.6 

1.3 

■ 

■ 

475 

■ 

FirsTier  Financial 

264 

414 

3,015 

498 

497 

1.5 

201 

ICO 

loo 

oc 
do 

194 

Fleet  Financial  Group3 

4,731 

279.8 

46,939 

4,503 

499.7 

26.3 

472 

■ 

■ 

Fleetwood  Enterprises 

1,847 

53.6 

974 

1,005 

70.6 

11.5 

56 

342 

AC1 

ml 

■ 

Fleming  Cos 

12,931 

118.9 

3,118 

1,234 

212.7 

22.8 

■ 

A  LI 

453 

■ 

FlightSafety  International 

278 

82.3 

814 

1,391 

122.3 

2.2 

430 

249 

298 

295 

Florida  Progress 

2,095 

175.7 

5,333 

3,031 

444  4 

7.3 

144 

■ 

255 

Fluor 

6,811 

45.5 

2,360 

3,512 

177.2 

41.6 

232 

Odn 

441 

FMC 

3,974 

1194 

2,827 

1,800 

356.3 

22.6 

132 

OAK 

Z4D 

258 

Food  Lion 

7,196 

178  0 

2,521 

3,446 

299.6 

56.7 

3 

■ 

21 

Ford  Motor 

100,132 

-501 8 

180  545 

25.313 

6.253.9 

325.3 

373 

■ 

■ 

Foster  Wheeler 

2,495 

45.5 

1,763 

1.064 

89.7 

9.7 

■ 

■ 

282 

■ 

Fourth  Financial 

425 

53.2 

5,613 

690 

70.9 

2.5 

180 

104 

145 

120 

FPL  Group 

5,193 

466.9 

12,306 

6,877 

1,021.2 

14.8 

a 

290 

Franklin  Resources 

432 

130.0 

1,376 

3,067 

138.1 

2.2 

■ 

16b 

A  1 1 

41 6 

304 

Freeport-McMoRan 

1,655 

187.8 

3,547 

2,923 

450.2 

7.6 

469 

lid 

271 

Fruit  of  the  Loom 

1.855 

188.5 

2,282 

3.277 

296.0 

29.4 

229 

399 

Galen  Health  Care 

3,995 

186.0 

3,410 

2.084 

424.0 

55.9 

272 

137 

408 

107 

Gannett 

3,469 

345.7 

3,609 

7,331 

543.6 

36.7 

317 

209 

182 

Gap 

2,960 

210.7 

1,379 

4,758 

324.7 

35.5 

■ 

■ 

A  OC 

42b 

■ 

GATX 

1,019 

29.3 

3,426 

697 

1676 

5.1 

■ 

■ 

467 

Gaylord  Entertainment 

644 

29.4 

845 

1,671 

115.9 

5.7 

383 

Sill 

206 

Geico 

2,420 

172.8 

4.378 

4,396 

188.6 

7.3 

456 

■ 

" 

■ 

GenCorp 

1,937 

22.0 

1.131 

416 

106.0 

14.2 

■ 

■ 

232 

Genentech 

499 

208 

1,305 

3,324 

73.8 

2.3 

270 

52 

370 

244 

General  Dynamics 

3,472 

815.0 

4,174 

3.664 

8710 

31.3 

6 

3 

2 

4 

General  Electric 

57.073 

4.725.0 

192,876 

75.812 

7.543.0 

276.0 

■ 

■ 

■ 

435 

General  Instrument 

1.075 

-41.4 

.1,727 

1,839 

66.2 

89 

113 

88 

336 

64 

General  Mills 

8.128 

531.7 

4,679 

11.867 

791.0 

109.8 

■  Not  on  500  list.  -Formerly  Fleet/Norstar  Financial. 
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COPYING  POWER 


PRINTING 


POWER. 


SCANNING  POWER.  GET 

POWER  TO  PUT  ON 


PAPER  WHAT  YOU  CREATE  ON 

FHE  SCREEN.  Hi  THE  POWER  TO  SCAN  IN 
24-BIT  COLOR.  5"  THE  POWER  TO  PRINT  IN  24-BIT 

ZOLOR.  AT  400  DPI.  FOUR  COLOR  PROCESS  WITH  256 
GRADATIONS  PER  COLOR.  IN  WINDOWS  AND  MACINTOSH! 

GET  THE  POWER  TO  CREATE  HIGH-QUALITY  COLOR  DOCUMENTS  TO 


I  GLASS  UNIT 
|  MASONRY 


i  1  i- 


I  w  c 


! 

j  RECEPTION  j 


GET  YOU  THE  PROMOTION.  THE  POWER  TO  WIN  THE  NEW  PIECE 
OF  BUSINESS.  THIS  IS  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  IDEA  BEHIND  THE  CANON 
CJIO  WITH  OPTIONAL  CONNECTIVITY.  TO  GIVE  YOU  HIGH-QUALITY 
COLOR  COPIES.  TO  GIVE  YOU  THE  POWER  OF  COLOR. 

AFFORDABLE  ENOUGH  W g^Bf  J/^WSSOM  FOR  ANY  SIZE  BUSINESS. 
GET  THE  POWER.  CALL  Ej^TTutMiL.uu.MffPS^  I  1-800-OK-CANON. 


Come  see  the  Canon  Greater 
Hartford  Open  Golf 
Tournament  June  24-27,  or 
watch  it  on  CBS  (June  26-27  ) 


1992  Canon  USA.  Inc 

inon  is  a  registered  trademark  ol  Canon  Inc 
ibble-Jel^CJIO  logo,  and  color  mark  are  trademarks  of  Canon  Inc 
icmtosh*  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc 
indows'"  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation 


THE  POWER  OF  COLOR  IS  YOURS. 


Canon 


The  Forbes  500s 


_____ 

Where  they  rank:  1992- 

Company 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

Cash 

Employees 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

<$mil) 

profits 

($mil) 

value 

flow 

(thou) 

profits 

value 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

i 
i 

■ 

3 

g 

(lPrpral  Motors 

132,429 

-2,620  6 

190.908 

37,606 

6,456.5 

750  0 

276 

226 

233 

267 

General  Public  Utilities 

3,412 

195.1 

7,483 

3,298 

653.3 

12.0 

279 

78 

132 

79 

General  Re 

3,387 

596.4 

13,280 

9,732 

597.7 

2.5 

258 

202 

it 

220 

Genuine  Parts 

3,669 

219.8 

1,597 

4,010 

250.9 

17.6 

63 

■ 

168 

158 

Georgia-Pacific 

11,847 

-60.0 

10,890 

5,551 

794.0 

54.5 

■ 

303 

■ 

375 

Gerber  Products 

1,332 

'  139.3 

905 

2,297 

176.0 

12.9 

£00 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Giant  Food 

3,512 

69.5 

1,281 

1,335 

164.2 

24.8 

182 

95 

368 

57 

Gillette 

5,163 

513.4 

4,190 

13,184 

724.3 

31.1 

■ 

■ 

103 

■ 

GlenFed 

1,234 

-270.3 

17,856 

103 

-174.7 

3.9 

444 

161 

71 

297 

Golden  West  Financial 

2,026 

283.5 

25,891 

2,990 

298.5 

3.9 

367 

■ 

■ 

■ 

BF  Goodrich 

2,526 

-9.4 

2,452 

1,214 

118.8 

13.9 

64 

128 

215 

160 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 

11,785 

367.3 

8.564 

5,482 

813.1 

95.7 

1/0 

■ 

283 

256 

WR  Grace 

ft r\  uiolc 

5,518 

-104.5 

5,599 

3,475 

167.7 

47.2 

390 

307 

■ 

294 

WW  Grainger 

2,364 

137.2 

1,311 

3,031 

186.0 

8.5 

78 

■ 

470 

■ 

Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 

10,449 

-98.5 

3,056 

898 

127.8 

94.6 

■ 

■ 

496 

■ 

Great  Lakes  Bancorp  FSB 

244 

3.4 

2,798 

73 

12.7 

0.9 

■ 

195 

■ 

155 

Great  Lakes  Chemical 

1,496 

232.7 

1,732 

5,637 

307.6 

6.0 

302 

■ 

49 

355 

Great  Western  Financial 

3,154 

53.9 

38,439 

2,436 

155.2 

15.4 

i  u 

482 

■ 

CiT\  imm^n 

3,492 

74.8 

2,089 

1,128 

157.0 

22.4 

27 

11 

39 

10 

GTE 

19,984 

1,739.0 

42,144 

33,639 

5,028.0 

146.5 

488 

313 

240 

408 

Gulf  States  Utilities 

1,773 

133.8 

6,858 

2,039 

345.1 

4.8 

147 

■ 

331 

223 

Halliburton 

6,566 

-123.5 

4,736 

3,963 

236.5 

71.3 

438 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Hannaford  Bros 

2,066 

49.2 

769 

890 

104.1 

15.2 

247 

344 

284 

325 

Harcourt  General4 

3,776 

118.2 

5,571 

2,785 

294.4 

39.8 

310 

414 

■ 

■ 

Harris  Corp 

3,059 

92.3 

2,432 

1,460 

258.2 

29.5 

■ 

416 

■ 

■ 

Harsco 

1,625 

91.5 

991 

1,139 

148.6 

10.1 

366 

244 

■ 

332 

Hasbro 

2,541 

179.0 

2,083 

2,716 

274.6 

10.1 

■ 

■ 

373 

■ 

Hawaiian  Electric  Industries 

1,031 

-11.6 

4,143 

954 

50.9 

3.5 

185 

■ 

289 

293 

HCA  Hospital  Corporation  of  America 

5,126 

28.2 

5,456 

3,046 

370.5 

63.8 

398 

389 

■ 

■ 

HealthTrust 

2,299 

100.8 

2,398 

1,209 

229.7 

31.5 

462 

■ 

■ 

■ 

hlprh  inppr 

1  ICLI  III  Ig^l 

1,869 

-26.3 

1,033 

385 

12.9 

17.0 

141 

75 

248 

73 

HJ  Heinz 

6,937 

606.0 

6,715 

10,448 

837.7 

34.0 

328 

264 

440 

274 

Hercules 

2,865 

167.9 

3,228 

3,264 

339.6 

16.4 

298 

190 

■ 

174 

Hershey  Foods 

3,220 

242.6 

2,673 

4,949 

339.7 

13.9 

38 

49 

119 

37 

Hewlett-Packard 

17,120 

840.0 

14,308 

19,012 

1,552.0 

90.2 

■ 

■ 

332 

■ 

Hibernia 

443 

-7.9 

4,734 

628 

160 

2.8 

■ 

375 

■ 

265 

Hillenbrand  Industries 

1,430 

105.5 

1,935 

3,374 

220.8 

106 

496 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Hills  Department  Stores 

1,750 

26.8 

943 

17 

69.6 

16.2 

■ 

378 

■ 

373 

Hilton  Hotels 

1,203 

103.9 

2,659 

2,313 

213.2 

42.0 

134 

129 

388 

29 

Home  Depot 

7,148 

362.9 

3,932 

21.386 

432.4 

33.5 

■ 

■ 

■ 

431 

Homestake  Mining 

684 

-175.8 

1,145 

1,881 

-58.4 

2.2 

153 

118 

325 

196 

Honeywell 

6,223 

399.9 

4,870 

4,493 

692.6 

568 

420 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Hook-SupeRx 

2,178 

16.5 

761 

202 

48.2 

17.8 

■ 

498 

487 

■ 

Horace  Mann  Educators 

704 

71.8 

2,889 

829 

90.0 

2.6 

326 

401 

■ 

457 

Hormel  Foods 

2,867 

97.4 

891 

1,709 

134.8 

8.3 

218 

231 

61 

303 

Household  International 

4,181 

190.9 

■31.128 

2,932 

367.0 

146 

209 

140 

143 

139 

Houston  Industries 

4,596 

340.5 

12,418 

6,071 

805.6 

12.4 

■  Not  on  500  list.  "Formerly  General  Cinema 
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We're  all  in  it  together. 


Environmental  protection  is  everyone's  business. 
AM-RE  SERVICES,  INC.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
American  Re-Insurance  Company,  has  specialists  in 
environmental  technology  and  reinsurance.  We 
believe  it's  time  to  stop  focusing  our  efforts  on  who's  to 
blame  for  past  pollution  and  start  opening  lines  of 
communication  on  how  to  minimize  it  for  the  future. 
We  need  to  establish  achievable  goals  for  cleaning  up 
existing  sites.  To  resolve  disputes  outside  the 
courtroom  to  lessen  'frictional  costs'  so  our  nation's 
Superfund  dollars  aren't  wasted  on  litigation.  To  pool 


our  resources  in  research  and  technology  so  we're  all 
not  wasting  so  much  energy  tackling  the  same 
problems.  To  accept  that  our  economic  behavior  may 
have  to  change  in  the  short-term,  if  we  are  to  achieve 
our  long-term  goals.  And  most  importantly,  we  have  to 
build  trust.  Because  though  we  may  compete  in  the 
marketplace,  we're  all  in  this  world  together. 

Communication  is  the  first  step  toward  cooperation. 
Let's  start  talking  about  ways  we  can  work  together. 
For  more  information  on  Corporate  Environmentalism, 
call  Corporate  Communications  at  609-243-4339. 


AM-RE  SERVICES,  INC. 

555  College  Road  East,  Princeton,  NJ  08543-5241  (609)  243-4200 


Atlanta,  Bermuda,  Bogota,  Boston,  Brussels,  Cairo,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Dallas,  Hartford,  Kansas  City,  London,  Los  Angeles,  Melbourne,  Mexico  City, 
Minneapolis,  Montreal,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Santiago,  Singapore,  Sydney,  Tokyo,  Toronto,  Vienna 


Vhere  they  rank:  1992- 

Company 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

Cash 

Employees 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

($mil) 

profits 

($mil) 

value 

flow 

(thou) 

profits 

value 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

■ 

411 

■ 

4DU 

Li.  ikknll 

MUDDeil 

/OD 

CM  1 

an  7 

l./DD 

1 90  Q 

i;  a 

329 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Humana 

2,857 

-110.0 

1.051 

1,251 

5S  0 

9.9 

■ 

304 

126 

420 

Huntington  Bancshares 

1,259 

139.0 

13,895 

1,979 

208.1 

6.5 

72 

■ 

■ 

■ 

IBP 

11,128 

63  6 

1,499 

861 

1256 

27.3 

470 

■ 

279 

■ 

ICH 

1,848 

-3.1 

5,776 

329 

20.6 

40 

■ 

490 

■ 

■ 

Illinois  Central 

547 

72.5 

1,207 

1,118 

94.6 

2.9 

334 

299 

AAO 

Illinois  rower 

l,40U 

LLC.  1 

J,JJL 

1  787 

?7Q  S! 

A  fi 

333 

230 

■ 

214 

Illinois  Tool  Works 

2,812 

192.1 

2,204 

4.161 

317.4 

18.3 

■ 

493 

■ 

■ 

IMC  Fertilizer  Group 

966 

72.4 

1,844 

816 

1431 

5.7 

493 

317. 

■ 

434 

Imcera  Group 

1,759 

131.3 

2,168 

1,853 

222.0 

9.7 

■ 

■ 

430 

■ 

Imperial  Bancorp 

281 

11.6 

3,410 

168 

23.3 

1.2 

245 

352 

432 

266 

Ingersoll-Rand 

3,784 

115.6 

3,388 

3,367 

232.2 

33.2 

/bo 

■ 

456 

1 

Inland  Steel  Industries 

j,4;)4 

1  A 

"}  \A1 

7JM 
/04 

9Q  7 

-C5.I 

17  0 

■ 

359 

171 

485 

Integra  Financial 

885 

1134 

10.788 

1,576 

142.5 

40 

163 

35 

220 

22 

Intel 

5,844 

1,066.5 

8,089 

24,735 

1,588  3 

25.6 

446 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Intelligent  Electronics 

2,017 

2.0 

630 

520 

7.7 

3.8 

5 

■ 

15 

13 

International  Business  Machines 

64,523 

-6,865.0 

86,705 

30,715 

-606.0 

357.3 

■ 

248 

■ 

202 

International  Flavors  &  Fragrances 

1,126 

176.7 

1,268 

4,438 

210.7 

4.2 

422 

■ 

9R7 

1  ntorn  at  inn  3 1     a  mo  Tor  h  nnlnou 
liuci  iidMUMai  odiiic  I  cLMMUiugy 

AT) 

Oj.O 

MB 

Jju 

in  i 

9  A 

406 

■ 

■ 

■ 

International  Multifoods 

2,239 

39.1 

817 

495 

67.5 

8.6 

49 

298 

110 

97 

International  Paper 

13,598 

142.0 

16,459 

7.988 

992.0 

71.8 

481 

361 

■ 

369 

Interpublic  Group  of  Cos 

1,804 

111.9 

2,623 

2,334 

171.1 

16.8 

■ 

427 

■ 

■ 

Ipalco  Enterprises 

633 

88  3 

1,927 

1,431 

169.6 

2.5 

24 

■ 

25 

83 

ITT 

21,651 

-260.0 

58,764 

9,376 

301.0 

108.0 

B 

■ 

i 

IVAY 

431 

AA  fi 
44.0 

3U4 

i  S7n 

JO.  J 

9  1 

202 

■ 

262 

488 

James  River  Corp  of  Virginia 

4,728 

-1221 

6,336 

1,570 

256  7 

290 

■ 

218 

304 

330 

Jefferson-Pilot 

1,202 

203.2 

5,236 

2.755  ■ 

218.1 

4.3 

■ 

■ 

286 

■ 

John  Alden  Financial 

1,185 

57.9 

5,523 

442 

77.6 

2.6 

48 

15 

153 

20 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

13,753 

1,625.0 

11,884 

25.724 

2,1850 

838 

174 

322 

472 

430 

Johnson  Controls 

5,452 

129.2 

3,054 

1.888 

350.9 

448 

91K 
/ID 

■ 

■ 

1 

IUID 
JWr 

A  997 

917  1 

-in  A 

t  7R1 

1 A7  Q 

-10/ .  j 

91  n 

■ 

433 

■ 

498 

Kansas  City  Power  &  Light 

803 

86.3 

2,647 

1,525 

184.7 

2.8 

154 

65 

384 

46 

Kellogg 

6,191 

682.8 

4.015 

14,806 

914.3 

16.8 

415 

■ 

117 

406 

Kemper 

2,201 

-176.4 

14,773 

2,047 

-176.4 

7.5 

280 

■ 

416 

372 

Kerr-McGee 

3,382 

-26.0 

3,521 

2,318 

286.0 

6.0 

■ 

■ 

450 

■ 

Key  Centurion  Bancshares 

261 

34.1 

3,159 

569 

34.1 

1.7 

187 

72 

KeyCorp 

9  93G 

JA^  G 
Z4J  0 

9R  4^7 

10.0 

■ 

■ 

468 

■ 

Keystone  Financial 

265 

363 

3.071 

500 

41.7 

1.7 

137 

139 

274 

87 

Kimberly-Clark 

7,091 

345.0 

6,029 

8.802 

634  0 

42.1 

■ 

403 

■ 

■ 

King  World  Productions 

474 

968 

563 

1,223 

1014 

0.3 

11 

43 

97 

75 

Kmart 

38.019 

941.0 

18,931 

10,174 

1,626.0 

353.5 

394 

293 

■ 

278 

Knight-Ridder 

2,330 

146.1 

2,458 

3,173 

274.3 

20.3 

21 

388 

357 

458 

Kroger 

22,145 

101.2 

4,303 

1,708 

476.0 

180.0 

■ 

486 

■ 

■ 

KU  Energy 

576 

74.2 

1,474 

1,144 

133.1 

2.1 

■ 

■ 

■ 

453 

LDDS  Communications 

801 

-2.3 

867 

1,750 

51.6 

1.0 

■ 

318 

354 

■ 

Leucadia  National 

1,573 

130.6 

-  4,331 

1,205 

185.6 

5.0 

■ 

479 

■ 

■ 

LG&E  Energy 

835 

75.6 

2,161 

1.262 

156.7 

40 

■  Not  on  500  list. 
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The  Forbes  500s 


-Where  they  rank:  1992- 

Company 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

Cash 

Employees 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

($mil) 

profits 

($mil) 

value 

flow 

(thou) 

profits 

value 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

■ 

■ 

■ 

379 

Liberty  Media 

144 

37.8 

824 

2,273 

37.8 

0.5 

■ 

1 

9J19 
040 

■ 

Liberty  National  Bancorp 

381 

45.6 

4,566 

667 

62.1 

2.1 

155 

c.i 

Dl 

Z10 

53 

Eli  Lilly 

6,167 

827.6 

8,673 

13,827 

1,195.7 

31.5 

140 

IU0 

977 
ill 

88 

Limited 

6,944 

455.5 

4,081 

8,790 

698.3 

86.9 

115 

i  9n 

1JU 

AC. 
40 

241 

Lincoln  National 

8.034 

3C2.9 

39,672 

3,688 

423.0 

13.3 

169 

9/17 

c4/ 

9^1 
040 

411 

Litton  Industries 

5,592 

176.8 

4,517 

2,033 

439.9 

50.9 

416 

203 

■ 

312 

Liz  Claiborne 

2,194 

218.8 

1,285 

2,871 

247.3 

7.5 

85 

104 

9/1  <i 
Z40 

235 

Lockheed 

10,100 

348.0 

6,754 

3,784 

703.0 

72.0 

■ 

474 

■ 

Loctite 

608 

72.3 

557 

1,518 

94.0 

3.6 

CO 

bo 

■ 

1/1 
44 

123 

Loews 

12,744 

-22.1 

40,492 

6,803 

116.3 

27.5 

ICC 

356 

104 

189 
180 

oaa 

300 

Long  Island  Lighting 

2,622 

302.0 

10,249 

2,971 

563.3 

6.6 

375 

B 

1 

■ 

Longs  Drug  Stores 

2,475 

53.0 

709 

722 

81.4 

15.1 

301 

280 

463 

392 

Loral 

3,155 

155.7 

3,116 

2,135 

301.9 

22.2 

■ 

40c 

1 

■ 

Lotus  Development 

900 

80.4 

763 

1,026 

164.7 

4.4 

417 

Z4D 

229 

Louisiana-Pacific 

2,185 

176.9 

2,206 

3,870 

339.9 

11.5 

OOC 

440 

1 

OCl 

361 

Lowe's  Cos 

O  0 1C 

3,846 

84.7 

1,609 

2,408 

154.5 

19.8 

240 

fin 

DU 

■ 

LTV 

3,826 

738.7 

6,223 

68 

952.1 

17.9 

■ 

99Q 
Oca 

B 

A  1  0 

413 

Lubrizol 

1  ceo 

1,552 

124.6 

1,127 

2,020 

186.7 

5.0 

197 

■ 

■ 

403 

Lyondell  Petrochemical 

4,805 

26.0 

1,215 

2,070 

66.0 

2.3 

■ 

1 

■ 

Magna  Group 

312 

29.1 

3,729 

449 

36.7 

2.4 

■ 

4/0 

1 

■ 

Manor  Care 

964 

77.1 

1,154 

1,205 

140.8 

23.1 

300 

1 

B 

■ 

Manpower 

3,187 

-39.7 

922 

1,232 

61.8 

6.6 

409 

A07 
4U/ 

■ 

Manville 

2,224 

47.5 

3,630 

1,119 

191.1 

16.0 

OCd 

3  04 

9Qn 

OoU 

B 

J170 

4/2 

Mapco 

0  CIA 

2,o40 

1  aa  7 
1UU./ 

1  A1  0 

i,yi2 

1  COA 

1  07  O 

19/.2 

C  A 

6.U 

291 

64 

444 

171 

Marion  Merreli  Dow 

3,320 

685.0 

3,183 

5,040 

786.0 

9.5 

103 

nn 

44U 

9cn 

COU 

333 

Marriott 

8,722 

85.0 

6,400 

2,696 

369.0 

201.0 

320 

1  fi9 

40/ 

118 

Marsh  &  McLennan  Cos 

2,937 

303.8 

3,088 

6,913 

415.8 

24.6 

■ 

OCA 

03U 

99C 

lib 

■ 

Marshall  &  llsley 

7A0 

/98 

116.6 

7,850 

1,473 

1  07  A 

13/0 

C  0 

6.2 

160 

100 

4U  J 

260 

Martin  Marietta 

5,954 

345.4 

3,600 

3,430 

571.6 

58.0 

265 

9/1 9 
c4c 

98A 
000 

1CC 

loo 

Masco 

0  coc 

1  Q9  1 

loo.  1 

9  GQ7 
3,30/ 

r,  OQO 

Vo7 

007  C 

A  1  C 

41.0 

471 

296 

■ 

402 

Mattel 

1,848 

143.9 

1,260 

2,075 

207.6 

13.8 

■ 

AfiC. 

B 

■ 

Maxus  Energy 

718 

74.2 

1,812 

1,234 

248.6 

2.1 

414 

1 

40U 

■ 

Maxxam 

2,203 

-7.3 

3,125 

257 

124.0 

12.3 

71 

77 

91C 

dig 

82 

May  Department  Stores 

11,150 

CAO  A 

603.0 

8,545 

9,615 

944.0 

1  1  O  A 

113.0 

312 

1 

477 

Maytag 

3,041 

-8.4 

2,501 

1,592 

95.0 

OO  A 

22.0 

■ 

488 

315 

MBIA 

000 

328 

1  OO  7 

188./ 

0  ooc 

2,885 

2,850 

1  AC  0 

196.2 

A  O 

0.3 

■ 

257 

259 

350 

MBNA 

1,172 

172.7 

6,455 

2,487 

204.6 

5.4 

497 

■ 

102 

McCaw  Cellular  Communications 

1,743 

-364.7 

8,916 

7,627 

60.7 

6.9 

■ 

4uy 

B 

427 

■  1       A                          1        ft  (-1 

McCormick  8c  Co 

1,471 

95.2 

1,131 

1,933 

139.1 

0  A 

8.0 

136 

/in 

104 

32 

McDonald's 

7,133 

958.6 

11,681 

19,453 

1,513.5 

1  CC  A 

166.0 

37 

CQ 
JO 

1  07 

lit 

395 

■  >                  ii  r\ -  i  

McDonnell  Douglas 

17,384 

755.0 

13,781 

2,116 

1,220.0 

AO  0 

98o 

441 

B 

292 

McGraw-Hill 

2,050 

153.2 

2,508 

3,065 

007  C 

22/. 5 

IOC 

13.6 

76 

74 

193 

66 

MCI  Communications 

10,562 

609.0 

9,678 

11,716 

1,482.0 

29.4 

66 

■ 

464 

448 

McKesson 

11,493 

41.1 

3,109 

1,769 

120.6 

14.2 

204 

■ 

382 

343 

Mead 

4,703 

37.6 

4,031 

2,546 

337.2 

21.0 

422 

353 

■ 

186 

Medco  Containment  Services 

2,161 

115.4 

1,473 

4,631 

141.7 

5.6 

■ 

221 

■ 

212 

Medtronic 

1,304 

201.0 

1,309 

4,185 

278.1 

7.9 

■  Not  on  500  list. 
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The  Forbes  500s 


'//here  they  tank:  1992- 

Company 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

Cash 

Employees 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

($mil) 

profits 

($mil) 

value 

flow 

(thou) 

profits 

value 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

oio 

109 

58 

9fiQ 

'VltlKJN  DdnK 

9  Q79 

01  ,J/ M 

1  9Q1 

w  n 

JJL  u 

17  S 

79 

279 

366 

170 

Melville 

10,433 

156.0 

4,214 

5,068 

371.0 

112.9 

■ 

439 

197 

■ 

Mercantile  Bancorporation 

816 

85.0 

9,476 

1,192 

105.9 

4.6 

■ 

475 

287 

■ 

Mercantile  Bankshares 

502 

76.3 

5,460 

1,092 

83.3 

2.7 

345 

430 

■ 

■ 

Mercantile  Stores 

2,732 

86.8 

2,001 

1,313 

180.9 

30.0 

92 

5 

164 

7 

Merck 

9,663 

2,446.6 

11,086 

41,352 

2,768.0 

38.1 

■ 

■ 

■ 

AA\ 

iviciLury  nndncc 

\ai 

A^  7 
4  D.I 

VOL 

1  78fi 

Afk  1 

40.  1 

u.t> 

■ 

449 

■ 

m 

Mercury  General 

515 

83.3 

772 

915 

83.3 

1.1 

■ 

355 

147 

480 

Meridian  Bancorp 

1,082 

114.7 

12,208 

1,591 

170.3 

5.6 

405 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Merisel 

2,239 

19.7 

667 

356 

28.9 

1.7 

50 

42 

11 

106 

Merrill  Lynch 

13,428 

952.4 

107,024 

7,382 

1,233.6 

39.2 

■ 

■ 

267 

■ 

Metropolitan  Financial 

539 

67.5 

6.147 

519 

67.5 

2.4 

JJU 

■ 

■ 

rrea  ivicycr 

9 

fin  k 

1  A7Q 
1  ,U/  j 

899 
QCC 

198  A 

I  COM 

oa  n 

■ 

382 

■ 

462 

MGIC  Investment 

322 

102.3 

1,023 

1,692 

104.9 

1.2 

■ 

■ 

175 

■ 

Michigan  National 

1,004 

59.8 

10,635 

935 

155.1 

5.7 

296 

50 

441 

25 

Microsoft 

3,252 

833.9 

3,226 

23,608 

974.7 

9.9 

■ 

■ 

118 

■ 

Midlantic 

1,353 

7.0 

14,422 

992 

45.0 

8.0 

47 

26 

151 

23 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing 

13,883 

1,236.0 

11,955 

23,984 

2,266.0 

87.7 

H 

379 

105 

p 

ivijm^  riridiicidi 

1  TO 

1,030 

IUj.1 

10,503 

1  98Q 

Ufi  0 

7  fi 

/  .0 

7 

22 

43 

16 

Mobil 

56,877 

1,308.0 

40,561 

27,668 

4,088.0 

65.6 

■ 

■ 

■ 

422 

Molex 

818 

71.3 

853 

1,953 

1435 

7.2 

122 

106 

204 

134 

Monsanto 

7,763 

452.0 

9,085 

6,268 

1,217.0 

36.5 

■ 

372 

■ 

■ 

Montana  Power 

997 

107.1 

2,273 

1,385 

184.1 

4.0 

82 

19 

12 

58 

JP  Morgan  &  Co 

10,231 

1,382.0 

102,941 

13,173 

1,382.0 

13.8 

197 
III 

96 

19 

1Q9 

iviurgdn  oidnicy  uroup 

7  18? 

/  ,JO£ 

tin  c. 

JlU  J 

78  Q98 

A  W 

sin  s 

7  9 

399 

■ 

■ 

m 

Morrison  Knudsen 

2,285 

13.4 

1,104 

613 

43.7 

12.2 

425 

290 

■ 

275 

Morton  International 

2,144 

147.2 

2,141 

3,256 

255.1 

10.5 

51 

80 

176 

44 

Motorola 

13,303 

576.0 

10.629 

16,856 

1,605.0 

104.5 

■ 

431 

■ 

439 

Murphy  Oil 

1,631 

86  6 

1,937 

1,803 

268.8 

1.8 

■ 

■ 

■ 

414 

Mylan  Laboratories 

190 

61.6 

287 

2,015 

66.7 

0.6 

294 

■ 

J  JO 

Nairn  f*homif*al 

1,0/  J 

14  J. U 

i ,  j  j  i 

?  ATA 

fi  8 

370 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Nash  Finch 

2,515 

20.1 

514 

234 

47.1 

8.5 

338 

135 

62 

211 

National  City 

2,784 

346.9 

28,963 

4,251 

443.7 

17.8 

■ 

■ 

369 

■ 

National  Community  Banks 

304 

23.8 

4,182 

570 

32.6 

1.9 

212 

■ 

■ 

■ 

National  Intergroup 

4,446 

-5.3 

1,633 

261 

12.3 

3.1 

237 

412 

365 

484 

National  Medical  Enterprises 

3,846 

93.7 

4,220 

1,576 

303.5 

42.9 

ifii 

362 

■ 

ixduonai  ocmiconoucior 

1  Qd7 
1,3**/ 

111  fi 
1 1 1.0 

1,04/ 

l.HUL 

997  s 

9fi  A 

■ 

487 

■ 

■ 

National  Service  Industries 

1,703 

73.9 

1,077 

1,270 

129.4 

20.5 

89 

31 

10 

54 

NationsBank 

9,942 

1,145.2 

118.059 

13,567 

1,484.2 

54.0 

228 

■ 

410 

■ 

Navistar  International 

4,006 

-185.5 

3,599 

671 

-112.2 

13.7 

283 

141 

40 

149 

NBD  Bancorp 

3,373 

338.0 

40,937 

5,794 

447.6 

18.6 

418 

239 

340 

335 

New  England  Electric  System 

2,182 

185.0 

4,585 

2,680 

490.1 

5.5 

■ 

240 

308 

366 

New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas 

1,692 

184.0 

5,176 

2,370 

342.9 

4.9 

487 

■ 

■ 

356 

New  York  Times 

1,774 

-11.3 

1,995 

2,432 

96.7 

10.1 

■ 

271 

■ 

324 

Newell  Co 

1,452 

163.3 

1,570 

2,804 

217.1 

11.1 

■ 

421 

■ 

296 

Newmont  Mining 

613 

90.6 

•  1,215 

2.999 

189.4 

2.7 

255 

183 

214 

289 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power 

3,702 

256.4 

8,591 

3,069 

556.7 

11.9 

■  Not  on  500  list. 
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A  funny  thing  happened  on  the  way 
to  the  90's. 

People  came  to  their  senses. 

Intelligence  of  all  things  became 
more  socially  acceptable  than 
extravagance. 

And  things  like  common  sense,  hon- 
esty and  good  old-fashioned  value  were 
suddenly  back  in  vogue. 

In  other  words,  people  everywhere 
started  acting,  well,  just  like  a 
Volkswagen. 

They  started  believing  that  you  don't 
have  to  show  off  to  stand  out. 

That  a  car  should  cost  what  a  car 
should  cost.  Not  what  a  house  should  cost. 

And  by  no  small  coincidence,  they 


began  buying  the  Volkswagen  Passat. 

A  bona  fide  European  touring 
sedan  that  asks  you  not  to  scale  back 
your  expectations,  just  what  you  pay 
for  them. 

With  a  heady  V6, 172-horsepower 
engine,  electronic  traction  control  and 
ABS  brakes,  our  Passat  GLX  is  built  to 
massage  roads,  not  egos. 

Providing  all  the  driving  exhilaration 
a  thinking  person  could  desire  along 
the  way. 

For  details,  call  1-800-444-8987. 
Or  visit  your  Volkswagen  retailer. 

Where  you  can  discover  firsthand 
that  you  don't  have  to  be  rich  to  have  a 
driving  experience  that  is. 


Experience 
Fahrvergniigen 


©1993  Volkswagen  |Seatbelts  save  lives  Don  1  ^-mk  and  drive 


Where  they  rank:  1992- 

Company , 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

Cash 

Employees 

S.jles 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

($mil) 

profits 

($mil) 

value 

flow 

(thou) 

profits 

value 

<$mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

■ 

369 

■ 

478 

Nicor 

1,612 

1083 

2,339 

1,592 

232  0 

36 

243 

132 

■ 

151 

NIKE 

3,795 

358.8 

2,074 

5,774 

410  1 

7.8 

■ 

308 

399 

426 

Nipsco  Industries 

1,582 

136.6 

3,776 

1,948 

319.4 

4.6 

275 

311 

■ 

337 

Nordstrom 

3,422 

136.6 

2,053 

2,603 

239.4 

32.0 

207 

82 

180 

86 

Norfolk  Southern 

4,607 

557.7 

10,401 

8,923 

954.3 

301 

■ 

■ 

499 

■ 

Northeast  Bancorp 

293 

-76.4 

2,764 

37 

-68.6 

1.6 

■ 

■ 

390 

■ 

Northeast  Federal 

283 

-59.1 

3,910 

36 

-29.1 

1.0 

299 

179 

191 

243 

Northeast  Utilities 

3,217 

263.4 

9,763 

3,665 

622.4 

9.2 

423 

274 

321 

307 

Northern  States  Power 

2,160 

160.9 

4,978 

2,911 

467.5 

7.5 

■ 

285 

115 

342 

Northern  Trust 

1,231 

149.5 

14,960 

2,562 

183.5 

6.0 

171 

337 

448 

464 

Northrop 

5,550 

121.0 

3,162 

1,677 

281.0 

34.9 

206 

92 

38 

111 

Norwest 

4,628 

518.4 

44,557 

7,092 

679.1 

27.3 

■ 

175 

■ 

77 

Novell 

989 

267.7 

1,203 

10,024 

302.6 

3.2 

■ 

465 

■ 

222 

Nucor 

1,619 

79.2 

1,490 

3,971 

177.0 

5.7 

■ 

■ 

205 

■ 

NWNL 

1,378 

60.6 

9,014 

874 

69.6 

2.7 

52 

21 

66 

40 

Nynex 

13,155 

1,311.2 

27,537 

18,175 

3,820.9 

82.9 

106 

■ 

102 

131 

Occidental  Petroleum 

8,494 

-496.0 

17,877 

6,416 

391.0 

24.2 

499 

■ 

■ 

440 

Office  Depot 

1,733 

37.8 

847 

1,802 

586 

10  0 

491 

■ 

443 

■ 

Ogden 

1,769 

60.8 

3,192 

1,031 

137.8 

42.5 

478 

402 

400 

■ 

Ohio  Casualty 

1,812 

97.1 

3,761 

1,224 

111.5 

5.0 

393 

169 

227 

238 

Ohio  Edison 

2,332 

277.0 

7,830 

3,719 

588.3 

6.4 

■ 

394 

■ 

■ 

Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric 

1,315 

99.7 

2,590 

1,437 

210.4 

3.8 

■ 

363 

212 

■ 

Old  Kent  Financial 

815 

111.1 

8,699 

1,451 

128.0 

4.6 

■ 

■ 

442 

■ 

Old  National  Bancorp 

265 

36.2 

3,192 

550 

41.4 

1.4 

■ 

253 

372 

■ 

Old  Republic  International 

1,617 

174.8 

4,147 

1,319 

174.8 

5.3 

387 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Olin 

2,376 

55.0 

2,030 

853 

178.0 

14.0 

■ 

■ 

415 

■ 

OnBancorp 

178 

28.6 

3,525 

252 

286 

08 

■ 

426 

■ 

175 

Oracle  Systems 

1,310 

89.0 

969 

4,917 

1615 

7.8 

■ 

489 

402 

377 

Oryx  Energy 

1,275 

73.0 

3,749 

2,290 

538.0 

2.1 

325 

497 

■ 

428 

Owens-Corning  Fiberglas 

2,878 

72.0 

2,126 

1,925 

196.0 

17.0 

OCO 

404 

311 

■ 

Owens-Illinois 

3,703 

96.7 

5,151 

1,398 

343.9 

33.9 

344 

■ 

494 

393 

Paccar 

2,735 

65.2 

2,809 

2,131 

112.4 

10.6 

323 

■ 

292 

447 

Pacific  Enterprises 

2,900 

-550.0 

5,414 

1,769 

-314.0 

9.9 

80 

29 

77 

47 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 

10,296 

1,170.6 

24,188 

14,619 

2,490.0 

26.7 

90 

32 

87 

33 

Pacific  Telesis  Group 

9,935 

1,142.0 

22,516 

19,444 

2.996.0 

61.8 

479 

■ 

■ 

■ 

PacifiCare  Health  Systems 

1,811 

47.7 

701 

937 

59.4 

1.9 

007 

■ 

160 

179 

PacifiCorp 

3,242 

-340.4 

11,256 

4,837 

167.6 

13.4 

284 

205 

69 

■ 

PaineWebber  Group 

3,364 

213.2 

26,509 

1,117 

242.3 

13.3 

■ 

471 

■ 

415 

Pall 

697 

78.3 

819 

2,014 

1142 

6.4 

380 

234 

261 

351 

Panhandle  Eastern 

2,430 

188.6 

6,399 

2.483 

397.8 

5.2 

219 

184 

243 

153 

Paramount  Communications 

4,138 

252.7 

6,770 

5,765 

1,279.6 

12.7 

381 

■ 

■ 

491 

Parker  Hannifin 

2,427 

66  9 

1,878 

1,556 

178.4 

27.2 

HOC 

■ 

414 

i 

Penn  Central 

1  707 

i,/y/ 

CO  1 

DAI 

O  GOl 
5,031 

1  07C 

1,2/0 

1  OO  0 

11.  b 

336 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Penn  Traffic 

2,788 

4.2 

1,375 

338 

72.9 

23.4 

28 

54 

131 

76 

JC  Penney 

19,085 

777.0 

13.563 

10,062 

1,085.0 

187.7 

342 

136 

219 

193 

Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light 

2,744 

346.7 

•  8,192 

4,519 

698.7 

8.1 

411 

■ 

333 

382 

Pennzoil 

2,223 

29.1 

4,704 

2,245 

251.6 

10.4 

■  Not  on  500  list. 
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The  Forbes  500s 


-Where  they  rank:  1992- 

Company 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

Cash 

Employees 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

($mil) 

profits 

($mil) 

value 

flow 

(thou) 

nrnf  itc 

JJIUI  1 1-> 

value 

!  jmii) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

■ 

■ 

280 

■ 

People's  Bank 

523 

4.4 

5,691 

269 

21.1 

2.3 

22 

73 

O  J 

11 

PepsiCo 

21,970 

1,301.7 

20,951 

33,550 

2,516.6 

355.0 

■ 

|j 

1/1C 

Perrigo 

C  1  A 

314 

07  n 

o/.y 

9C0 

obis 

1  770 
[J/6 

52.6 

3.0 

■ 

383 

/lie 

4ob 

Da4 

ret 

171/1 

1  no  1 
1UZ.1 

1  C1 1 
1,31 1 

1  000 

1  C 1  9 

151./ 

0  1 

8.1 

loU 

33 

194 

9C 
03 

Pfizer 

7  oon 

i  noo  c 

o  con 

i  o  i  no 

iy,iuc 

1  9C7  A 

1,03/4 

19  A 

42.4 

004 

1SS 
i  j  j 

4£  0 

9/ic. 

£43 

Phelps  Dodge 

0  C7Q 

om  c 
oUl.b 

9/111 
0,441 

o  ccn 
o.bbU 

4bo.6 

1  A  9 

14.0 

451 

■ 

350 

■ 

PHH 

1,979 

54.7 

4,450 

708 

760.0 

4.7 

233 

101 

142 

128 

Philadelphia  Electric 

3,962 

478.9 

12,578 

6,533 

991.9 

9.7 

1U 

33 

c 
J 

Philip  Morris  Cos 

cn  nac 
DU,(J33 

/I  OOQ  0 

cn  ni  a 
5U,U14 

b/,2b4 

c  a  o  1  n 

b,4ol.U 

1  Cl  c 

lbo.b 

G9 
be 

173 

158 

ins 

lUo 

Phillips  Petroleum 

1  1  099 
11,300 

970  0 
Z/U.U 

1  1  /ICQ 

ll,4bo 

7  9QC 

//ob 

i  9m  o 

99  1 

1 

495 

405 

B 

DUU 

rnivi 

1  9CC 

l.obb 

79  9 

11. 1 

9  70C 

o,/Ub 

77C 

79  9 
ILL 

9  9 

L.L 

Z 

278 

258 

All 
400 

Pinnacle  West  Capital 

i  con 

i,byu 

1  CC  1 

C  A  CC 

1  QC9 

l.obo 

A\C  1 

41b. 1 

7  O 
/.0 

■ 

288 

■ 

359 

Pioneer  Hi-Bred  International 

1,276 

147.6 

1,467 

2,415 

209.1 

4.9 

274 

148 

257 

127 

Pitney  Bowes 

3,434 

314.9 

6,499 

6,582 

565.6 

29.2 

/nc 
4ob 

■ 

rittston 

0  A70 

in  i 
43. 1 

1  9  O 

cm 
591 

1  1  9  (1 

Ho.4 

9n  i 

2U.1 

991 
III 

89 

30 

1U1 

DMT  R^nt/ 

rINL  DanK 

a  mc 

Cl  990 

/,b4b 

enc  9 
bUb.o 

1  7  9 
ill 

/191 
4z4 

395 

1 

Polaroid 

0  1  CO 

OO  0 

yy.u 

9  nno 
2,UUo 

1  ocn 
1,353 

1  OO  1 

loo. I 

19  9 

127 

i 

/1 1  7 
41/ 

Policy  Management  Systems 

CO  /I 

33.4 

CQ/l 

b«4 

9  nnn 
Z.UUU 

111.0 

1  1 

4.4 

■ 

423 

454 

■ 

Portland  General 

884 

89.6 

3,151 

963 

199.5 

3.3 

■ 

467 

■ 

■ 

Potlatch 

1,327 

78.9 

1,999 

1,454 

186.1 

7.2  . 

222 

268 

J\il 

roiomac  nicciric  rower 

1  W 

1,30c 

9nn  s 

K  1/19 
b,14Z 

9  CMC. 

9C.fl  C 
OjU.j 

C  9 

3.d 

1 C/l 
104 

147 

281 

ino 
1U3 

rru  industries 

C  Q1/1 
0,Ol4 

oiy.4 

C  CC9 

3,bb/! 

7  111 

C09  C 

byz.b 

99  9 

oV.o 

9cn 
obU 

447 

433 

97Q 
J/O 

Praxair 

o  cn/i 

Q/i  n 
54. U 

9  1AA 

9  977 

91 1  n 
o41.U 

10  9 
13.0 

910 

013 

g 

g 

1 

Premark  International 

9  Q/IC 
c,y4b 

/I  c 
4.b 

1  QCQ 
1,333 

1  /IOC 

1,433 

1 99  C 

9/1  1 
Z4.1 

■ 

■ 

393 

■ 

Premier  Bancorp 

354 

40.3 

3,897  . 

425 

61.5 

2.7 

■ 

446 

353 

Premier  Industrial 

663 

84.1 

440 

2,460 

92.2 

4.4 

1 9C 

328 

rnce  lo 

7  /ICC 
/,43b 

1  9C  A 

lc3.4 

9  1  C7 

c,1j7 

1  C9C 

1  QA  1 

90  O 

1  oc 
lob 

57 

82 

luo 

Primerica 

c  noc 

7CC  9 

/3b. c 

90  007 

7  C1  9 
/,DlC 

QCO  0 
030. 0 

1  C  1 

17 
11 

10 

78 

Q 

rrocter  &  uamuie 

9.0.  OCR 

jU.juo 

i  roj  n 

I,o04.U 

90.  RR1 
16,001 

o,C  CCC 

9  Q97  n 

c,yo/.u 

inn  n 

438 

302 

477 

0Q7 
007 

Progressive 

1  70Q 

i,/oy 

1  0Q  c 

uy.b 

o  nnc 

0  1  QQ 

1C0  Q 

ibo.y 

C  9 

b.o 

■ 

■ 

■ 

367 

Promus  Cos 

1,113 

51.4 

1,597 

2,360 

143.8 

23.1 

■ 

■ 

385 

■ 

Protective  Life 

626 

42.5 

4,007 

430 

46.4 

0.9 

B 

■ 

387 

Provident  Bancorp 

0.0.  C 

003 

/1C  R 
40. o 

0.  QRH 

j,you 

4bU 

Cd  1 

D4.1 

1.3 

397 

360 

ILL 

rroviaeni  Lire  &  Mcciuent 

6,OD/ 

1 19  K 
11c. D 

1R  Q9R 

1  J,  JCJ 

1  9KJ 

1J7  7 
14/./ 

c  7 

3./ 

■ 

406 

■ 

PS!  Resources 

i  nci 

QC  9 

yb.c 

9  00C 

1  91>1 
1,014 

919  9 

Hi. 1 

/I  9 

4.Z 

4bb 

310 

401 

44y 

Public  Service  Co  of  Colorado 

1  QC9 

1  oc  c 

o  7cn 
0,/bU 

1  7C7 

1,/b/ 

971  n 
Z/l.U 

c  c 
b.b 

175 

99 

116 

99 

Public  Service  Enterprise  Group 

5,357 

504.1 

14,877 

7,831 

1,238.6 

13.2 

■ 

H/  0 

470 

Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light 

1,025 

135.7 

2,992 

1,640 

258.7 

2.7 

1  cc 

166 

497 

1  on 

Quaker  Oats 

c  7nc 

9Q1  C 

col. 3 

9  7Q0 

A  7QC 

4,/yb 

4oo.o 

91  n 

1 

442 

■ 

Quantum 

1  C9K 

l,oob 

04.0 

QfiC 
OOD 

0/ j 

1 10  C 
110.3 

1  c 
1.0 

9QC 

■ 

452 

1 

Quantum  Chemical 

9  19/1 
£,074 

1 1  R  /I 
-ilo.4 

0  1  C/l 

0C9 

79  0 

8.8 

■ 

■ 

/i  in 

41U 

civic  Mofu/nrL 
livl  (NexworK 

1  (171 
1,U/ 1 

jD.u 

/uu 

9  H^7 

ini  i 

1U0.1 

A  A 
4.4 

118 

144 

314 

166 

Ralston  Purina 

7,901 

326.0 

5,071 

5,278 

626.7 

58.6 

■ 

■ 

■ 

463 

Raychem 

1,362 

-13.3 

1,350 

1,688 

65.0 

11.3 

99 

70 

275 

100 

Raytheon 

9,058 

635.1 

6,015 

7,665 

937.2 

67.8 

334 

182 

■ 

154 

Reader's  Digest  Association 

2,811 

256.8 

1,996 

5,751 

298.7 

7.4 

314 

354 

■ 

277 

Reebok  International 

3,023 

114.8 

1,345 

3,228 

158.6 

4.4 

■  Not  on  500  list. 
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-Where  they  rank:  1992- 

Company.. 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

Cash 

Employees 

aies 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

($mil) 

profits 

($mil) 

value 

flow 

(thou) 

profits 

value 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

271 

■ 

157 

■ 

Reliance  Group  Holdings 

7  AT) 

77  7 

jj./ 

1 1  ^07 
11, DU/ 

£»Rfi 
000 

jj./ 

Q  5 

392 

181 

50 

328 

Republic  New  York 

2,341 

258.9 

37,146 

2,760 

289.7 

4.7 

421 

■ 

■ 

a 

Revco  DS 

2,1*1 

^327.1 

1,055 

512 

-279.8 

16.0 

168 

■ 

239 

282 

Reynolds  Metals 

5,593 

-109.2 

6,897 

3,123 

174.8 

30.0 

224 

114 

395 

130 

Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer 

4.096 

423.3 

3,858 

6,500 

621.0 

22.7 

■ 

■ 

313 

■ 

Riggs  National 

458 

-19.8 

5,079 

271 

-5.8 

2.2 

230 

316 

■ 

AAA 

Kite  aiq 

7  QR7 

J, JO/ 

131  7 

1313 

1  RQd 

1,03*1 

1  78? 

oo&  n 

7C\  0 

39 

55 

57 

85 

RJR  Nabisco 

15,734 

776.0 

32,041 

9,219 

1,942.0 

61.0 

263 

289 

■ 

349 

Roadway  Services 

3,578 

147.4 

1,660 

2,503 

.320.1 

385 

■ 

■ 

396 

■ 

Rochester  Community  Savings  Bank 

364 

11.0 

3,829 

204 

20.4 

1.9 

75 

100 

201 

129 

Rockwell  International 

10,838 

487.5 

9,312 

6,522 

1,028.3 

82.8 

309 

255 

424 

236 

Rohm  &  Haas 

3,063 

173.9 

3,446 

3,775 

377.1 

13.4 

266 

■ 

loz 

Rubbermaid 

1  RfK 
l.oUD 

IDD.j 

1  701 
1,01/ 

j,4uo 

07k  R 
l  jD.O 

11  7 
11.3 

■ 

454 

■ 

■ 

Russell 

899 

82.2 

965 

1,321 

142.7 

16.2 

181 

331 

323 

390 

Ryder  System 

5,192 

123.9 

4,930 

2,181 

697.5 

409 

■ 

■ 

486 

■ 

Ryland  Group 

1,442 

27.5 

2.897 

312 

58.1 

2.9 

292 

151 

133 

221 

Safeco 

3,295 

311.3 

13,252 

3,981 

343.2 

7.7 

42 

397 

305 

■ 

Safeway 

15,152 

98.4 

5,226 

1,373 

418.7 

107.5 

■ 

385 

■ 

ol  Juoe  Medical 

ini  7 

4/U 

1  A 1 A 

1,4m 

mo  k 

1U3.  J 

U.D 

■ 

■ 

418 

■ 

St  Paul  Bancorp 

307 

37.7 

3,500 

321 

42.1 

0.9 

211 

■ 

130 

263 

St  Paul  Cos 

4,499 

-232.5 

13,597 

3,391 

-173.3 

12.2 

337 

120 

37 

218 

Sal  lie  Mae 

2,787 

393.9 

46,621 

4,046 

393.9 

3.9 

112 

84 

8 

208 

Salomon 

8,196 

550.0 

159,459 

4.356 

748.0 

8.8 

461 

210 

367 

298 

San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric 

1.871 

210.7 

4,200 

2,988 

426.2 

4.2 

710 
of  L 

■ 

297 

jj*t 

OdMLd  re  rdUIIL 

?  dpfi 

L  ,4  JU 

63  5 

5  345 

2,458 

279.6 

15.5 

46 

67 

188 

48 

Sara  Lee 

13,965 

670.2 

9,948 

14.530 

1,166.0 

120.7 

■ 

347 

412 

419 

Scana 

1,138 

1176 

3,558 

1,983 

267.5 

4.8 

116 

59 

96 

69 

SCEcorp 

7,984 

738.7 

19,140 

10,914 

1,695.6 

169 

225 

63 

371 

67 

Schering-Plough 

4,056 

720.0 

4,157 

11,449 

855.0 

20.7 

■ 

459 

276 

■ 

Charles  Schwab 

909 

81.2 

5,905 

1,336 

121.7 

4.2 

265 

263 

j  1 1 

Cf  nH  Diner 

ocou  raper 

A  OOC 
4,000 

10/  .L 

fi  5(10 

?  88? 

4JJ.J 

Cl  A) 

■ 

373 

■ 

397 

EW  Scripps 

1,263 

106.3 

1,710 

2,098 

228.2 

9.0 

306 

200 

■ 

■ 

Seagate  Technology 

3,079 

222.9 

1,915 

1,008 

421.0 

43.0 

9 

■ 

38 

Sears,  Roebuck 

52,345 

-2,058.9 

83,533 

18,330 

-1,327.9 

403.0 

463 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Sequa 

1,868 

-3.8 

1,912 

263 

114.0 

14.8 

■ 

432 

■ 

476 

Service  Corp  International 

772 

86.5 

2,611 

1,596 

133.9 

11.7 

9fil 

444 

B 

i 

Service  Merchandise 

7  7n 

04.  J 

1  7flQ 

1  ,ltO 

\WK  8 
1JJ.0 

LJ.L 

■ 

■ 

449 

■ 

SFFed  Corp 

259 

12.7 

3,160 

124 

16.7 

0.7 

443 

469 

■ 

341 

Shaw  Industries 

2,036 

78.7 

1,223 

2,570 

145.9 

17.5 

445 

■ 

74 

401 

Shawmut  National 

2,024 

56.8 

25,288 

2,082 

125.7 

10.7 

341 

295 

■ 

309 

Sherwin-Williams 

2,748 

144.6 

1,730 

2,892 

210.9 

16.8 

■ 

408 

■ 

348 

Sigma-Aldrich 

654 

95.5 

633 

2,514 

124.9 

4.2 

■ 

366 

148 

4sb 

Signet  Banking 

1  AO  0 

1,3/4 

\AA  A 

R  0 

■ 

■ 

423 

Silicon  Graphics 

949 

-74.4 

801 

1,952 

-8.7 

3.5 

351 

■ 

■ 

Smith's  Food  &  Drug  Centers 

2,650 

53.7 

1,479 

970 

121.4 

18.8 

386 

156 

75 

216 

Society 

2,385 

301.2 

•24.978 

4.085 

395.2 

13.0 

■ 

207 

447 

365 

Sonat 

1.484 

212.4 

3,165 

2,372 

437.1 

4.5 

■  Not  on  500  list. 
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-Where  they  rank:  1992- 

Company 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

Cash 

Employees 

Sales 

Assets 

Market 

($mil) 

profits 

($mil) 

value 

flow 

(thou) 

profits 

value 

muj 

($mii; 

473 

458 

■ 

409 

Sonoco  Products 

1,838 

81.3 

1,247 

2,038 

164.6 

15.2 

114 

41 

84 

59 

Southern  Co 

8,073 

953.3 

23,224 

13,014 

1,922.3 

29.7 

■ 

339 

Southern  National 

ioi 

DU.l 

A 

ceo 
•301 

Rfl  9 

9  1 
LA 

283 

419 

tie, 

070 

Southern  New  England  Telecommunications 

1  CI/1 
1 ,014 

1  Crt  1 

134.1 

j,4oj 

0  9Q7 

/im  Q 

1 1  9 
ll.Z 

14Q 
143 

■ 

■ 

B 

ooumiana 

o,4yu 

1  "31  A 

-loi.4 

9  fi/IR 
Z,U4j 

1  /lie 

1,4jj 

/1Q  Q 

90  1 

03.1 

356 

138 

430 

SouthTrust 

lOD 

11/10 
114.  L 

19  71/1 
iZ,/ 14 

1  C3Q 

1/19  Q 
14J.0 

c  n 
o.u 

■ 

418 

■ 

273 

Southwest  Airlines 

1,685 

91.0 

2,293 

3,273 

192.2 

10.6 

■ 

434 

■ 

Southwest  Gas 

718 

17.7 

3,342 

363 

78.3 

2.3 

87 

0/ 

23 

79 

98 

C  Ai  i¥n\iiaeic±rn  Dal  1 

oouinwcbicrn  Rcii 

1U,U1D 

i  on  1  7 
1,0U1./ 

99  81(1 
(lOjOlU 

91  K91 
Z1,0Z1 

9  149  Q 
0,140.3 

Kfl  4 
0U.4 

1 

380 

■ 

oouinwesiern  ruuiic  oervice 

10/ 

1  (19  C 

1  CB9 

1  99(1 

1K9  4 
10/1.4 

0  0 
L.L 

4 1 9 

■ 

■ 

Spiegel 

9  91Q 

9Q  1 
03.1 

1  789 

1  1 R7 
1,13/ 

34.1 

19  7 

4^9 

■ 

■ 

opnngs  inuusines 

1  Q7K 

1,3/0 

/M  t: 
44. D 

1  9^(1 
l/DU 

7/17 
/4/ 

191  Q 
101.3 

9(1  Q 

97 

113 

185 

117 

Sprint 

9,230 

427.2 

10,188 

6,927 

1,619.2 

43.1 

■ 

407 

196 

■ 

Standard  Federal  Bank 

803 

95.6 

9,545 

752 

116.8 

2.2 

^19 
410 

398 

■ 

/191 

Stanley  Works 

9  918 

ys.i 

l,DUf5 

1  QCC 

1  7C  C 
1  /0.0 

1 8  7 
18./ 

476 

228 

g 

o  Idi  Dalit 

fi49 
04£ 

7fi  1 
f  0.1 

7  71  ^ 
/ ,  / 1  j 

1  1 1  Q 
1,1 10 

109  A 

9  7 
0./ 

275 

109 

LUC 

oiaie  oireei  Boston 

1  Jl  1  "7 
1,41/ 

icn  /i 
luU.4 

i  p;  /ion 

3  "5Q7 

9flC  7 

8  8 

0.0 

422 

oidicbiTidn  vjruup 

94n 

04U 

9R  Q 

j,400 

91 1 

9R  Q 

(1  9 

u.o 

172 

250 

■ 

Stone  Container 

5,521 

-170.5 

6,682 

1,083 

133.7 

31.5 

286 

■ 

■ 

Stop  &  Shop  Companies 

3,352 

-154.1 

1,316 

1,134 

-86.5 

26.5 

295 

ourniiorno  DdDK  ot  L-dMiornid 

4£J 

01.  D 

D,033 

OCT 
£0/ 

9Q  1 
03.1 

1  r 

1.0 

380 

oummn  Ddncorp 

01 J 

9Q  4 
L  3.4 

4  n^Q 

4,UD3 

DDi 

97  9 

1  7 

1./ 

1UD 

B 

272 

9flfi 

Clin  fn 

8  K9K 

9Q8  (1 

fi  (171 
0,U/ 1 

9  Q11 
t,310 

87  (1 
0/  .U 

14  fi 
14.0 

/jo 

325 

498 

9Rfl 

LO\J 

oun  iviiLfUiyi'icin.' 

9  899 
0,00£ 

198  (1 

9  7fiQ 
i,/03 

9  1fi(l 
0, 10U 

9R9 
0  JO.O 

19  R 

■ 

441 

129 

■ 

SunAmerica5 

828 

84.9 

13,626 

1,208 

84.9 

1.1 

450 

■ 

■ 

Sundstrand 

1,673 

83.3 

1,804 

1,401 

173.8 

12.6 

one; 
JUS 

115 

51 

SunTrust  Banks 

9 1 in 

0,11U 

419  9 
410.0 

IK  K4Q 
00,043 

<i  848 
D,o4o 

R44  R 
D44.  J 

1Q  (1 
13. U 

R8 
DO 

273 

362 

joU 

Supervalu 

1 1  949 

11,040 

1K9  1 

4  9CQ 
4/03 

9  9K8 

98^  (1 

94  (1 

■ 

■ 

dKI 

401 

oynupucs  ^urTirnunicaiions 

98Q 
003 

49  4 
46.4 

tOU 

1  RQ8 
1 ,030 

ciQ  1 
03.1 

1  1 
1.1 

■ 

307 

n 

oynovus  r  inane  iai 

330 

K1  9 

"i  184 
J,lo4 

1  909 

1.0U0 

fil  7 

QL.L 

4  S 

4.0 

96 

243 

■ 

173 

Sysco 

9,343 

179.7 

2,473 

4,979 

282.6 

21.8 

332 

357 

Tambrands 

684 

122.4 

373 

2,430 

139.7 

3.6 

JIQ7 

■ 

■ 

1 

Tandem  Computers 

£,U00 

R8  fi 
Do.D 

1  QQ4 
1,334 

1  4R7 
1,4D/ 

997  1 
Lol  .1 

1 1  (i 

1  no 

254 

421 

40.9 

Tandy 

4  788 

4,  /  00 

174  n 

1  47fi 

0,4/  U 

1  67? 
1  ,u/  c 

278.6 

41.0 

a 

381 

1 

TCF  Financial 

41(1 
41U 

1Q  fi 
03.0 

4,UJU 

000 

4Q  9 
43.0 

9  1 

286 

474 

99G 
j  j  j 

i  tuu  energy 

1  181 

1,100 

14Q  (1 
143. U 

9  (194 
0,UZ4 

9  R8(l 

9Q1  R 

LJ  l.J 

4  7 
4./ 

261 

■ 

144 

78 

Tele-Communications 

3,598 

-9.0 

12,380 

9,893 

670.0 

33.0 

324 

■ 

■ 

Teledyne 

2,888 

45.9 

1,536 

1,254 

125.0 

26.6 

04  0 

292 

172 

99c 

000 

Temple-Inland 

9  7M 

£,/ 10 

14fi  Q 
140.3 

1(1  7fifi 

iu,/oo 

9  R8fl 

91Q  9 
013.  l 

14  8 
14.0 

Do 

■ 

108 

1  1  A 
1 14 

Tenneco 

10,103 

fii9  n 

1K  S84 
10, 004 

fi  Q78 
0,3/0 

— ou.u 

84  (1 
04. U 

ID 

36 

70 

4D 

Texaco 

9fi  819 
00,01£ 

i  ni9  n 

9S  QQ9 

Ifi  99S 
10,000 

9  R9Q  (1 

L.003.U 

98  Q 

00.3 

1 9C 

186 

306 

loD 

Texas  Instruments 

7  /1/1(1 
/  ,44U 

947  (1 

D,  10J 

4  fi9fi 
4,000 

8R7  (1 
00/  .u 

R1  8 
01.0 

193 

72 

95 

80 

Texas  Utilities 

4,908 

619.2 

19,429 

9,671 

1,096.4 

13.0 

110 

145 

99 

226 

Textron 

8,348 

324.1 

18,367 

3,907 

588.5 

53.0 

55 

436 

67 

60 

Time  Warner 

13,070 

86.0 

27,366 

12,945 

1,258.0 

42.9 

254 

■ 

355 

205 

Times  Mirror 

3,702 

56.8 

4,327 

4,403 

299.6 

28.0 

295 

377 

■ 

374 

TJX  Cos 

3,261 

104.0 

1,305 

2,309 

166.9 

30.0 

■  Not  on  500  list.  'Formerly  Broad. 
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"Mere  they  rank:  1992- 

Company 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

Cash 

Employees 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

($mil) 

profits 

($mil) 

value 

flow 

(thou) 

profits 

value 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

442 

177 

244 

197 

Torchmark 

2.046 

265.5 

6,761 

4,485 

298.8 

6.3 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Tosco 

1,861 

-93.8 

963 

714 

-38.8 

1.0 

133 

108 

301 

63 

Toys  'R'  Us 

7,169 

437.5 

5,311 

12,086 

556.6 

48  2 

189 

189 

56 

224 

Transamerica 

4,988 

243.2 

32,298 

3,959 

379.2 

10.7 

■ 

500 

■ 

■ 

Transatlantic  Holdings 

619 

71.7 

2,432 

1.187 

71.7 

0.2 

346 

■ 

363 

■ 

Transco  Energy 

2,724 

-49.3 

4,267 

636 

161.4 

5.1 

91 

■ 

28 

/Id 

Travelers 

9,b/b 

007  fl 

-sZ/.U 

Do, buz 

4,11)5 

007  n 
-82/.U 

oi  n 

31.0 

429 

309 

■ 

240 

Tribune 

2,109 

136.6 

2,752 

3,693 

276.2 

12.4 

■ 

■ 

376 

■ 

Trustmark 

332 

383 

4,085 

440 

52.4 

2.0 

111 

228 

288 

227 

TRW 

8,311 

194.0 

5,458 

3,884 

675  0 

67.7 

490 

■ 

■ 

209 

Turner  Broadcasting  System 

1,770 

34.1 

2,524 

4,352 

224.0 

4.8 

352 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Turner  Corp 

2,645 

2.2 

727 

51 

13.3 

2.7 

249 

■ 

431 

■ 

Til/  1  i     1  _l  ' 

TW  Holdings 

3,720 

-51.8 

3,400 

715 

175.4 

116.0 

■ 

348 

■ 

482 

20th  Century  Industries 

1,002 

117.5 

1,497 

1,588 

123.5 

2.1 

304 

387 

■ 

396 

Tyco  Laboratories 

3,131 

101.5 

2,345 

2,111 

194.9 

23.9 

215 

262 

446 

252 

Tyson  Foods 

4,295 

168.1 

3,170 

3,549 

321.9 

47.5 

57 

■ 

146 

318 

UAL 

12,890 

-417.2 

12,257 

2,836 

308.4 

82.6 

■ 

■ 

128 

■ 

UJB  Financial 

1,130 

53.8 

13,771 

1,354 

76.0 

6.4 

363 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Ultramar 

2,595 

56.3 

1,792 

772 

88.2 

3.6 

■ 

424 

■ 

412 

Unifi 

1,121 

89.5 

826 

2,022 

126.9 

5.2 

■ 

381 

107 

■ 

Union  Bank 

1,386 

102.6 

16,844 

1,265 

128.1 

7.3 

308 

■ 

330 

286 

Union  Camp 

3,064 

42.7 

4,739 

3,100 

295.7 

20.1 

196 

341 

322 

370 

Union  Carbide 

4,872 

119.0 

4,941 

2,330 

412.0 

15.9 

447 

153 

277 

225 

Union  Electric 

2,015 

302.7 

5,797 

3,919 

588.2 

6.7 

129 

61 

124 

62 

Union  Pacific 

7,294 

728.0 

14,098 

12,167 

1,637.0 

46.0 

■ 

■ 

302 

■ 

Union  Planters 

424 

41.4 

5,262 

489 

67.8 

2.5 

■ 

364 

■ 

407 

Union  Texas  Petroleum  Holdings 

669 

109.4 

1,581 

2,045 

186.5 

1.0 

109 

159 

232 

389 

Unisys 

8,422 

296.2 

7,509 

2,186 

826.4 

57.3 

■ 

■ 

495 

■ 

United  Carolina  Bancshares 

245 

28.0 

2,808 

316 

36.4 

1.9 

■ 

357 

■ 

279 

United  HealthCare 

1,399 

114.2 

994 

3,167 

141.2 

4.0 

■ 

■ 

318 

■ 

United  Missouri  Bancshares 

367 

39.4 

5,003 

541 

CO  0 

53.3 

O  ,0 

3.0 

457 

212 

91 

340 

US  Bancorp 

1,935 

208.1 

20,741 

2,577 

258.6 

11.6 

427 

224 

■ 

204 

US  Healthcare 

2,129 

200.0 

981 

4,409 

217.5 

2.6 

350 

■ 

■ 

■ 

US  Shoe 

2,651 

4.4 

1,166 

535 

87.9 

41.0 

■ 

305 

■ 

283 

US  Surgical 

1,197 

138.9 

1,168 

3,119 

198.3 

7.7 

■ 

a 

482 

■ 

US  Trust 

419 

36.5 

2,951 

545 

49.9 

2.2 

25 

■ 

111 

148 

United  Technologies 

21,641 

35.0 

15,928 

5,796 

887.0 

181.6 

■ 

270 

337 

388 

Unitrin 

1,363 

163.3 

4,621 

2,189 

163.3 

7.8 

483 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Univar 

1,795 

6.0 

700 

206 

29.3 

3.0 

303 

461 

■ 

■ 

Universal 

3,134 

80.7 

1,330 

888 

109.9 

17.0 

100 

225 

198 

122 

Unocal 

8,895 

196.0 

9,452 

6,830 

1,228.0 

16.0 

353 

185 

162 

233 

UNUM 

2,641 

248.8 

11,214 

3,815 

248.8 

5.5 

LJI 

85 

338 

1/0 

Upjohn 

otcoy 

M7  9 

4, DUD 

a  q  i  n 

719  fi 

1  j.U 

81 

28 

65 

42 

US  West 

10.281 

1,179.4 

27,964 

17,364 

3,069.5 

64.8 

145 

■ 

-  251 

■ 

USAir  Group 

6,686 

-600.8 

6,595 

797 

-291.3 

45.9 

259 

■ 

135 

■ 

USF8.G 

3,660 

28.2 

13,134 

1,427 

74.6 

8.3 

486 

■ 

■ 

■ 

USG 

1,777 

-191.0 

1,659 

24 

-125.0 

11.9 

■  Not  on  500  list. 
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The  Forbes  500s 


-Where  they  rank:  1992- 

Company 

Sales 

Net 

Assets 

Market 

Cash 

Employees 

odl6S 

Net 

IVIaiKcl 

Ipmil; 

profits 

(.pmiij 

value 

(lAll, 

flow 

flL.,,1 

(thou) 

profits 

value 

\  -pi  1 1 1 1 , 

\  ^1  III  1  / 

■ 

■ 

/ICO 

453 

■ 

Uslico 

379 

-46.2 

3,152 

172 

-46.2 

0.7 

■ 

■ 

271 

■ 

USLife 

1,529 

69.6 

6,095 

875 

82.5 

2.1 

■ 

150 

■ 

141 

UST  Inc 

1,013 

312.6 

674 

6,059 

337.0 

3.7 

73 

368 

163 

152 

USX-Marathon 

11,127 

109.0 

11,141 

5,767 

902.0 

22.8 

190 

■ 

264 

364 

USX-US  Steel 

4  947 

-271 0 

6  251 

2  390 

1/  .u 

Li. J 

■ 

448 

■ 

■ 

Valero  Energy 

1 235 

83.9 

1 759 

931 

152  3 

1  9 

■ 

■ 

OC1 

■ 

Valley  Bancorp 

381 

39.8 

4,384 

541 

53.4 

2.6 

282 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Varity 

3,375 

33.4 

2,087 

961 

161.2 

15.9 

241 

192 

■ 

264 

VF 

3,824 

237.0 

2  712 

3,380 

345.3 

53.0 

464 

■ 

356 

157 

Viacom 

1,865 

66.1 

4  317 

5  557 

210.9 

5  0 

167 

455 

■ 

■ 

Vons  Cos 

5,596 

82.1 

2  066 

1  062 

177.6 

22.2 

■ 

419 

■ 

429 

Vulcan  Materials 

1,078 

91.0 

1,084 

1,907 

194.3 

6.3 

285 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Waban 

3,358 

44.2 

1,007 

466 

74.1 

13.0 

340 

111 

54 

137 

Wachovia 

2,759 

433.2 

33,367 

6,076 

528.8 

16.5 

8 

8 

93 

3 

Wal-Mart  Stores 

55,484 

1,994.8 

20,565 

76,176 

2,643.9 

398.0 

123 

199 

■ 

188 

Walgreen 

7,681 

225.4 

2,522 

4  600 

320  5 

52.3 

166 

68 

379 

84 

Warner- Lambert 

5,598 

643.7 

4,077 

9,239 

799.3 

34.0 

■ 

445 

492 

■ 

Washington  Federal  Savings  8c  Loan 

273 

84.3 

2,866 

862 

88.1 

0.4 

■ 

000 

one 
ZUb 

■ 

Washington  Mutual  Savings  Bank 

780 

100.0 

8,980 

947 

100.0 

.  2.6 

■ 

327 

■ 

319 

Washington  Post 

1,451 

127.8 

1,568 

2,835 

222.8 

6.3 

■ 

483 

■ 

■ 

Washington  Water  Power 

558 

74.7 

1,534 

969 

134.5 

1.4 

104 

44 

123 

43 

Waste  Management 

8,661 

921.2 

14.114 

17,095 

1,635.2 

65.1 

■ 

499 

■ 

■ 

Weis  Markets 

1,289 

71.7 

762 

1,123 

98.0 

14.5 

400 

252 

■ 

338 

WellPoint  Health  Networks 

2,275 

174.8 

1,156 

2,587 

176.8 

2.7 

179 

OQ 

150 

Wells  Fargo 

5,204 

283.0 

52,537 

5,775 

551.0 

21.2 

■ 

■ 

237 

■ 

West  One  Bancorp 

517 

63.4 

7,134 

835 

83.4 

3.9 

■ 

326 

285 

424 

Western  Resources6 

1,556 

127.9 

5,524 

1,952 

280.8 

4.8 

108 

■ 

181 

177 

Westinghouse  Electric 

8,447 

-953.0 

10,398 

4,850 

-683.0 

109.1 

391 

321 

406 

371 

Westvaco 

2,357 

129.7 

3,679 

2,320 

314.6 

14.5 

98 

126 

100 

90 

Weyerhaeuser 

9,219 

372.0 

18,158 

8,639 

874.8 

38.8 

128 

07fl 
CIV 

242 

Whirlpool 

7,301 

205.0 

6,118 

3,668 

480.0 

38.2 

385 

415 

m 

475 

Whitman 

2,388 

92.1 

2,063 

1,607 

185.6 

14.5 

■ 

■ 

481 

■ 

Whitney  Holding 

211 

20.2 

2,953 

327 

29.0 

1.5 

389 

457 

■ 

383 

Willamette  Industries 

2,372 

81.6 

2,527 

2,232 

255.3 

11.7 

378 

324 

320 

391 

Williams  Cos 

2,448 

128.3 

4,982 

2,180 

312.4 

6.6 

■ 

468 

360 

■ 

Wilmington  Trust 

426 

78.8 

4,285 

1,110 

87.8 

2.2 

77 

toe 

■ 

164 

Winn-Dixie  Stores 

10,481 

232.4 

2,096 

5,303 

366.6 

69.3 

■ 

260 

403 

320 

Wisconsin  Energy 

1,552 

169.7 

3,745 

2,835 

353.2 

5.7 

500 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Witco 

1,729 

53.9 

1,812 

1,140 

130.0 

7.7 

88 

167 

335 

213 

Woolworth 

9,962 

280.0 

4,692 

4,169 

534.0 

143.5 

■ 

■ 

500 

■ 

Worthen  Banking 

222 

30.6 

2,756 

328 

51.0 

1.7 

■ 

■ 

■ 

500 

Worthington  Industries 

1,023 

56.7 

621 

1,520 

85.1 

6.2 

■ 

287 

■ 

228 

Wm  Wrigley  Jr 

1,287 

148.6 

711 

3,880 

178.4 

6.4 

31 

■ 

52 

98 

Xerox 

18,661 

-256.0 

34,051 

7,843 

162.0 

100.1 

403 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Yellow  Freight  System 

2,263 

41.0 

1,061 

710 

159.5 

26.8 

455 

■ 

■ 

■ 

York  International 

1,939 

69.3 

1,164 

1,327 

132.4 

12.0 

■ 

■ 

398 

■ 

Zions  Bancorporation 

320 

43.4 

3,779 

581 

53.6 

2.3 

■  Not  on  500  list,  formerly  Kansas  Power  &  Light. 
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TREET 


Sales,  profits  and  assets  all  were  up  last 
year  for  the  Forbes  500s,  but  none  went 
up  as  much  as  the  market  value  of  the 
774  stocks  below. 


LAST  YEAR'S  500s  directory  featured  a  cover  story  saying 
stocks  were  overpriced.  Either  we  were  wrong  or  they  have 
gotten  a  lot  more  overpriced.  The  median  stock  in  the 
table  below  is  up  18%  over  the  past  12  months.  The 
weighted  S&P  500  index  was  also  up,  but  not  as  strongly:  It 
gained  9%  from  Mar.  20,  1992  to  Mar.  19,  1993. 

The  Forbes  500s  have  done  very  well,  especially  in 
recent  months,  because  the  lists  have  an  overweighting  of 
banks  and  utilities.  Those  two  groups  have  been  hot — the 
S&P  indexes  show  9%  gains  for  both  since  Dec.  31 . 

Of  the  774  stocks  in  this  survey,  23  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  12  months.  Leading  the  pack  is  CSF 
Holdings  (formerly  Citizens  Savings  Financial  Corp.),  a 


Florida-based  thrift,  with  a  fourfold  increase.  Like  <  SF, 
almost  half  of  the  50  top  gainers  are  in  the  finance  industry. 

Among  other  winners  are  Ames  Department  Stores, 
which  more  than  doubled  since  the  start  of  1993.  Ames 
emerged  from  Chapter  1 1  bankruptcy  this  past  December. 
Two  small  media  outlets,  Liberty  Media  and  qvc:  Net- 
work, show  spectacular  appreciation:  237%  and  187%, 
respectively. 

A  few  points  about  this  table  to  keep  in  mind:  We  define 
fiscal  1992  results  as  earnings  for  whatever  fiscal  year 
ended,  or  will  end,  between  June  1992  and  May  1993.  If 
1992  earnings  are  not  yet  available,  we  use  an  earnings 
estimate,  identified  with  an  "E."  As  in  the  Forbes  Profits 


Company/fiscal  year-end 

Ticker 

Exch 

Stock  price- 

—Stock  performance- 

Price/earnings  ratios 

symbol 

5-year 

d-month 

recent 

latest  12  months 

year  to  date 

latest 

1993 

high 

low  high 

low 

price 

relative  to 

price 

relative  to 

12 

est 

change 

market 

change 

market 

months 

Abbott  Laboratories/Dec 

ABT 

n 

35 

11 

34 

23 

23% 

-21% 

72 

-21% 

76 

16.2 

14.0 

Advanced  Micro/Dec 

AMD 

n 

25 

4 

25 

7 

22% 

21 

110 

25 

121 

8.8 

10.1 

Aetna  Life  &  Cas/Dec 

AET 

n 

63 

29 

54 

38 

48% 

11 

100 

4 

101 

44.4 

12.4 

Aflac/Dec 

AFL 

n 

37 

12 

37 

24 

34% 

25 

113 

1 

98 

15.5 

13.6 

HF  Ahmanson/Dec 

AHM 

n 

25 

11 

22 

13 

20% 

25 

114 

7 

104 

17.3 

13.1 

Air  Prods  &  Chems/Sep 

APD 

n 

50 

19 

50 

40 

44% 

0 

91 

-A 

93 

18.0 

17.0 

Albertson's/Jan 

ABS 

n 

56 

14 

56 

37 

54 

23 

112 

7 

104 

25.8 

20.5 

Alco  Standard/Sep 

ASN 

n 

46 

22 

46 

33 

45% 

20 

109 

25 

121 

21.5 

18.3 

Alleghany/Dec 

Y 

n 

139 

63 

139 

115 

134% 

12 

102 

2 

99 

14.0 

11.9 

Allegheny  Power/Dec 

AYP 

n 

52 

34 

52 

42 

49% 

19 

108 

4 

101 

13.6 

13.3 

Allergan/Oec 

AGN 

n 

27* 

12* 

27 

20 

22% 

0 

91 

-12 

85 

14.7 

13.3 

AlliedSignal/Dec 

ALD 

n 

69 

25 

69 

49 

68 

30 

118 

12 

109 

17.9 

14.5 

Allmerica  Prop  &  Cas/Dec 

ALPC 

0 

60 

21 

60 

35 

59% 

59 

144 

18 

114 

9.2 

10.1 

Alltel/Dec 

AT 

n 

51 

20 

51 

37 

24 

113 

2 

98 

19.9 

17.2 

Alcoa/Dec 

AA 

n 

81 

42 

81 

63 

70% 

0 

90 

-2 

95 

NM 

18.2 

A LZ A/Dec  • 

AZA 

n 

55 

10 

50 

25 

33% 

-25 

68 

-28 

70  ■ 

37.6 

26.3 

AMAX/Dec 

AMX 

n 

30 

15 

23 

15 

19% 

0 

91 

17 

114 

NM 

NM 

Ambac/Dec 

ABK 

n 

48* 

20* 

48 

32 

47% 

28 

116 

•  10 

107 

12.8 

13.0 

Amdahl/Dec 

AMH 

a 

28 

7 

18 

7 

8 

-54 

42 

10 

107 

NM 

18.6 

Amerada  Hess/Dec 

AHC 

n 

59 

25 

53 

37 

52% 

38 

126 

14 

110 

NM 

37.1 

American  Brands/Dec 

AMB 

n 

50 

21 

50 

33 

32% 

-25 

68 

-19 

78 

7.6 

7.5 

American  Cyanamid/Dec 

ACY 

n 

69 

42 

65 

46 

51  % 

-19 

74 

-11 

87 

11.8 

11.2 

'Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated.  tPrices  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.  NA:  Not  available.  NM:  Not 
meaningful.   E:  Estimate.   D-D:  Deficit  to  deficit.   D  P:  Deficit  to  profit.   P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.  Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  19,  1993. 
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Winners 


Company 

-Stock  performance  

recent 

%  change 

price 

12-month 

YTD 

CSF  Holdings 

24 

300% 

20% 

SynOptics  Commun 

85 

270 

4 

Liberty  Media 

Wa 

237 

37 

QVC  Network 

57 

187 

47 

Statesman  Group 

I61/s 

180 

34 

Losers 

Company   Stock  performance  

recent  %  change 


price  12-month  YTD 

JWP                                    4Ve             -78%  6% 

Carter  Hawley  Hale                   11%              -62  34 

Northeast  Bancorp                     5Vs              -59  32 

Chiquita  Brands  Intl                  15Va              -54  -12 

Amdahl                                8                -54  10 


500  (page  214),  our  definition  of  net  earnings  includes 
discontinued  items  but  excludes  extraordinary  items  and 
the  cumulative  effects  of  an  accounting  change. 

All  stock  prices  are  adjusted  for  stock  splits  through  this 
issue's  Apr.  26  folio  date.  We  do  not  reduce  our  price 
ranges  for  spinoffs  or  special  cash  dividends,  but  such 
distributions  are  included  in  our  performance  calculations. 

The  "relative  to  market1'1  figure  shows  how  a  stock's 
recent  and  last-12-months  gains  stack  up  against  the 
Investors  Business  Daily  index.  The  formula:  The  ending 
value  of  $100  invested  in  this  stock,  divided  by  the  ending 
value  of  $1  invested  in  the  index.  Stocks  worth  under  a 
dollar  get  an  "NM"  in  the  relative  performance  column. 


Earnings  estimates,  provided  by  the  Institutional  Bro- 
kers Estimate  System,  are  consensus  forecasts.  The  confi- 
dence factor  shows  the  level  of  agreement  among  security 
analysts.  Georgia-Pacific's  is  "very  low"  because  die  23 
analysts  who  follow  this  stock  are  all  over  the  map.  Nynex's 
is  "very  high,"  reflecting  the  fact  that  telephone  utilities 
have  fairly  predictable  earnings. 

Most  of  the  data  for  this  table  were  provided  by  Los 
Angeles-based  William  O'Neil  &  Co.,  the  publisher  of 
Investors  Business  Daily. 

Do  we  still  think  stocks  are  overpriced?  Yes,  but  we 
should  have  remembered  that  when  the  market  swings,  it 
always  goes  to  extremes. 


Earnings    Dividends- 


Net 

latest 

1992 

estimated 

%  change 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 

12-month 

EPS 

1993 

'93  vs  '92 

of 

factor  on 

rate 

growth 

margin 

EPS 

EPS 

EPS 

analysts 

estimate 

rate 

15.8% 

$1.47 

$1.47 

$1.70 

16% 

33 

very  high 

$0.68 

2.8% 

46% 

18% 

16.2 

2.57 

2.57 

2.23 

-13 

27 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

0.7 

1.09 

1.09 

3.91 

259 

30 

low 

2.76 

5.7 

NM 

2 

4.6 

2.24 

2.24 

2.55 

14 

16 

high 

0.44 

1.3 

20 

14 

4.3 

1.19 

1.19 

1.58 

33 

16 

low 

0.88 

4.3 

74 

0 

8.6 

2.49 

2.45 

2.63 

7 

25 

high 

0.86 

12 

2.7 

2.09 

2.09 

2.64 

26 

18 

average 

0.64 

1.2 

31 

22 

1.9 

2.12 

2.04 

2.49 

22 

9 

high 

0.96 

2.1 

45 

7 

3.6 

9.57 

9.57 

11.27 

18 

2 

NM 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

8.8 

3.66 

3.66 

3.75 

2 

21 

high 

3.24 

6.5 

89 

1 

11.8 

1.56 

1.56 

1.72 

10 

16 

high 

0.40 

1.7 

26 

18 

4.4 

3.80 

3.80 

4.70 

24 

17 

high 

1.16 

1.7 

31 

-13 

7.0 

6.48 

6.48 

5.89 

-9 

10 

low 

0.44 

0.7 

7 

4 

10.9 

2.44 

2.44 

2.82 

16 

16 

very  high 

1.60 

3.3 

66 

9 

0.2 

0.24 

0.24 

3.85 

NM 

29 

low 

1.60 

2.3 

NM 

-3 

31.5 

0.90 

0.90 

1.29 

43 

15 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

def 

-1.71 

-1.71 

-0.31 

D-D 

16 

very  low 

0.40 

2.1 

NM 

13 

54.1 

3.71 

3.71 

3.64 

-2 

13 

average 

0.44 

0.9 

12 

NA 

def 

-0.06 

-0.06 

0.43 

D-P 

21 

very  low 

0.10 

1.3 

NM 

0 

0.1 

0.09 

0.09 

1.41 

NM 

28 

very  low 

0.60 

1.1 

NM 

0 

10.0 

4.29 

4.29 

4.37 

2 

24 

average 

1.97 

6.0 

46 

12 

7.5 

4.35 

4.35 

4.58 

5 

23 

average 

1.65 

3.2 

38 

8 

Sources:  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Wilshire  Associates;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System,  a  service  of  IBES  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Forbes. 
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Coitipany/riscal  year-end              Ticker       Exch   Stock  price    Stock  performance   Price/earnings  ratios 

symbol                   5-year     12-month     recent  latest  12  months          year  to  date  latest  1993 

high   low  high   low  price     relative  to     price     relative  to  12  est 


change 

market 

change 

market 

months 

American  Electric/Dec 

AEP 

n 

36 

26 

36 

30 

36% 

17% 

106 

10% 

106 

14.3 

13.5 

American  Express/Dec 

AXP 

n 

39 

18 

28 

20 

28V4 

27 

115 

14 

110 

34.0 

12.2 

American  General/Dec 

AGC 

n 

33 

12 

33 

20 

32V4 

48 

135 

13 

110 

13.2 

12.4 

American  Greetings/Feb 

AGREA 

0 

52 

15 

52 

38 

49% 

21 

110 

0 

97 

17.1 

14.2 

American  Home  Prods/Dec 

AHP 

n 

86 

35 

82 

56 

621/2 

-18 

75 

-7 

90 

17.1 

12.5 

American  Intl  Group/Dec 

AIG 

n 

128 

39 

128 

82 

125Vs 

39 

126 

8 

104 

16.4 

148 

American  Medical/Aug 

AMI 

n 

27 

4 

14 

7 

11% 

17 

106 

-13 

85 

7.3 

12.2 

American  Natl  Ins/Dec 

ANAT 

0 

61 

27 

61 

36 

59 

58 

144 

13 

110 

9.8 

12.0 

American  President/Dec 

APS 

n 

48 

10 

48 

30 

45% 

48 

134 

17 

113 

9.3 

11.3 

American  Stores/Jan 

ASC 

n 

47 

21 

47 

31 

41% 

25 

113 

^5 

92 

14.2 

11.8 

American  Tel  &  Tel/Dec 

T 

n 

59 

24 

59 

40 

581/2 

44 

131 

15 

111 

20.5 

18.2 

Ameritech/Dec 

AIT 

n 

77 

42 

77 

56 

76Ve 

30 

118 

7 

103 

15.2 

14.6 

Ames  Dept  Stores/Jan 

AMES 

0 

NA 

NA 

5* 

1* 

3% 

NA 

NA 

118 

211 

NM 

NA 

Amgen/Dec 

AMGN 

0 

78 

4 

78 

32 

33 

^17 

48 

-53 

45 

13.6 

13.7 

Amoco/Dec 

AN 

n 

60 

34 

57 

42 

571/e 

29 

117 

17 

113 

33.4 

17.5 

AMP/Dec 

AMP 

n 

69 

38 

66 

53 

601/4 

0 

91 

4 

101 

21.9 

20.2 

AMR/Dec 

AMR 

n 

107 

39 

79 

54 

61 

-23 

70 

-10 

88 

NM 

24.8 

AmSouth  Bancorp/Dec 

ASO 

n 

34 

12 

34 

25 

333/4 

32 

120 

3 

100 

13.2 

11.7 

Anadarko  Petroleum/Dec 

APC 

n 

40 

19 

37 

20 

36 

80 

163 

23 

119 

73.5 

34.3 

Anchor  Bancorp/June 

ABKR 

0 

15 

% 

15 

5 

131/b 

169 

244 

42 

137 

3.9 

NA 

Anheuser-Busch  Cos/Dec 

BUD 

n 

62 

29 

60 

51 

513/4 

-10 

81 

-12 

86 

14.9 

13.3 

Aon/Dec 

AOC 

n 

56 

23 

56 

40 

53% 

26 

114 

0 

96 

18.6 

12.9 

Apple  Computer/Sep 

AAPL 

0 

73 

24 

65 

42 

53% 

-15 

77 

-10 

87 

12.5 

11.8 

Applied  Materials/Oct 

AMAT 

0 

46 

8 

46 

17 

421/4 

80 

163 

25 

121 

33.3 

24.3 

Archer  Daniels/June 

ADM 

n 

32 

10 

29 

21 

26V8 

-1 

90 

-1 

95 

16.1 

14.6 

Argonaut  Group/Dec 

AGII 

0 

35 

13 

35 

26 

34% 

32 

120 

14 

110 

.  10.5 

10.3 

Arkla/Dec 

ALG 

n 

28 

7 

12 

7 

81/8 

-11 

81 

-4 

93 

NM 

25.4 

Armco/Dec 

AS 

'  n 

14 

4 

8 

5 

7% 

32 

120 

17 

113 

NM 

NM 

Armstrong  World  Inds/Dec 

ACK 

n 

51 

18 

38 

25 

34% 

7 

97 

9 

105 

NM 

17.3 

Arvin  Industries/Dec 

ARV 

n 

36 

13 

36 

22 

35% 

38 

125 

15 

111 

20.8 

15.1 

Asarco/Dec 

AR 

n 

36 

18 

32 

21 

24% 

-10 

82 

-1 

96 

NM 

14.1 

Ashland  Oil/Sep 

ASH 

n 

43 

23 

34 

23 

27% 

-14 

78 

6 

102 

NM 

12.7 

Associated  Banc-Corp/Dec 

ASBC 

0 

37 

15 

37 

30 

351/2 

14 

103 

10 

107 

12.9 

11.4 

Atlantic  Energy/Dec 

ATE 

n 

25 

16 

25 

20 

23% 

16 

106 

3 

100 

14.3 

13.8 

Atlantic  Richfield/Dec 

ARC 

n 

142 

76 

122 

98 

120 

20 

109 

5 

101 

16.2 

16.8 

Automatic  Data/June 

AUD 

n 

56 

17 

56 

39 

52 

13 

103 

-2 

95 

26.8 

24.8 

AutoZone/Aug 

AZO 

n 

43* 

13* 

43 

25 

42% 

13 

102 

9 

105 

42.8 

38.2 

Avery  Dennison/Oec 

AVY 

n 

33 

16 

29 

24 

27% 

5 

95 

-3 

93 

209 

16.8 

Avnet/June 

AVT 

n 

37 

19 

37 

24 

32% 

30 

118 

-5 

92 

19.6 

16.6 

Avon  Products/Dec 

AVP 

n 

64 

19 

64 

45 

63% 

39 

126 

14 

111 

26.0 

16  6 

Baker  Hughes/Sep 

BHI 

n 

35 

12 

25 

16 

22% 

31 

119 

14 

110 

NM 

28.3 

Ball  Corp/Dec 

BLL 

n 

40 

25 

38 

28 

35'/. 

-6 

85 

0 

97 

14.4 

13.8 

Baltimore  G&E/Dec 

BGE 

n 

26 

16 

26 

20 

251/s 

25 

113 

7 

104 

15.4 

13.8 

Banc  One/Dec 

ONE 

n 

55 

17 

55 

42 

53% 

15 

105 

1 

98 

16.4 

13.9 

Bancorp  Hawaii/Dec 

BOH 

n 

53 

20 

53 

40 

53 

9 

99 

.  20 

117 

12.9 

10.9 

Bandag/Dec 

BDG 

n 

73 

29 

73 

52 

551/2 

-12 

80 

'  -5 

92 

18.6 

17.2 

Bank  of  Boston/Dec 

BKB 

n 

31 

3 

29 

16 

281/4 

49 

135 

11 

107 

13.5 

10.7 

*Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated.  tPnces  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.  NA:  Not  available.  NM:  Not 
meaningful.   E:  Estimate.   D-D:  Deficit  to  deficit.   D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.   P  D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.   Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  19.  1993. 
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Earnings    Dividends 


Net 

latest 

1992 

estimated 

%  change 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 

12-month 

EPS 

1993 

'93  vs  '92 

of 

factor  on 

rate 

growth 

margin 

EPS 

EPS 

EPS 

analysts 

estimate 

rate 

9.3% 

$2.54 

$2.54 

$2.70 

6% 

24 

high 

$2.40 

6.6% 

94% 

1% 

1.6 

0.83 

0.83 

2.32 

180 

24 

average 

1.00 

3.5 

120 

6 

11.6 

2.45 

2.45 

2.60 

6 

26 

very  high 

1.10 

3.4 

45 

10 

6.4 

2.91 

3.00E 

3.51 

17 

10 

very  high 

0  86 

1.7 

30 

6 

14.6 

3.66 

366 

5.02 

37 

38 

average 

2.84 

4.5 

78 

10 

8.8 

7.65 

7.65 

8.43 

10 

33 

high 

0.56 

04 

7 

14 

5.3 

1.55 

1.43 

0.93 

-35 

6 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

12.2 

6.05 

6.05 

4.92 

-19 

5 

average 

2.04 

3.5 

34 

7 

3.1 

4.86 

4.86 

4.02 

-17 

7 

low 

0.60 

1.3 

12 

3 

1.1 

2.94 

2.94 

3.52 

20 

10 

very  high 

0.80 

1.9 

27 

10 

5.9 

2.86 

2.86 

3.21 

12 

34 

high 

1.32 

2.3 

46 

2 

12.1 

5.02 

5.02 

5.22 

4 

30 

very  high 

3.68 

4.8 

73 

6 

def 

^1.54 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

32.7 

2.43 

2.43 

2.41 

-1 

28 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3.4 

1.71 

1.71 

3.26 

91 

35 

average 

2.20 

3.9 

129 

6 

8.7 

2.75 

2.75 

2.99 

9 

20 

high 

1.60 

2.7 

58 

10 

def 

-6.35 

-6.35 

2.46 

D-P 

20 

very  low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

12.3 

2.55 

2.55 

2.88 

13 

14 

high 

1.16 

3.4 

45 

7 

7.3 

0  49 

0.49 

1.05 

114 

32 

low 

0.30 

0.8 

61 

2 

11.7 

3.35 

2.98 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

8.7 

3.48 

3.48 

3.88 

11 

27 

very  high 

1.28 

2.5 

37 

16 

6.2 

2.89 

289 

4.16 

44 

23 

average 

1.80 

3.3 

62 

7 

7.3 

4.30 

4.33 

4.54 

5 

42 

average 

0.48 

0.9 

11 

8 

6.0 

1.27 

1.09 

1.74 

60 

16 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5.5 

1.62 

1.54 

1.79 

16 

17 

average 

0.10 

0.4 

6 

15 

184 

3.32 

3.32 

3.36 

1 

6 

average 

0.84 

2.4 

25 

43 

def 

-0.30 

-0.30 

0.32 

D-P 

16 

very  low 

0.28 

3.4 

NM 

-23 

def 

-4.37 

-4.37 

0.10 

D-P 

12 

very  low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

def 

-2.03 

-2.03 

2.00 

D-P 

14 

low 

1.20 

3.5 

NM 

5 

21 

1.70 

1.70 

2.34 

38 

11 

average 

0.76 

2.1 

45 

2 

def 

-0.70 

-0.70 

1.76 

D-P 

13 

very  low 

0.80 

3.2 

NM 

-3 

def 

-1 16 

-1.18 

2.20 

D-P 

21 

low 

1.00 

3.6 

NM 

0 

120 

2.75 

2.75 

3.12 

13 

5 

very  high 

1.00 

2.8 

36 

15 

10.6 

1.67 

1.67 

1.73 

4 

12 

average 

1.52 

6.4 

91 

2 

6.8 

7.39 

7.39 

7.15 

-3 

35 

average 

5.50 

4.6 

74 

8 

13.1 

1.94 

1.84 

2.10 

14 

20 

very  high 

0.46 

0.9 

24 

15 

6.7 

1.00 

0.87 

1.12 

29 

10 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3.1 

.  1.33 

1.33 

1.65 

24 

9 

average 

0.88 

3.2 

66 

13 

3.0 

1.68 

1.42 

198 

39 

14 

average 

0.60 

1.8 

36 

5 

4.6 

2.43 

2.43 

382 

57 

17 

very  high 

1.60 

2.5 

66 

5 

def 

-0.17 

0.00 

0.79 

NM 

26 

low 

0.46 

2.1 

NM 

0 

3.2 

2.45 

2.45 

2.56 

4 

8 

low 

1.24 

3.5 

51 

4 

106 

1.63 

1.63 

1.82 

12 

25 

average 

144 

5.7 

88 

2 

13.0 

3.28 

3.28 

3.88 

18 

40 

high 

140 

2.6 

43 

13 

12.4 

4.12 

4.12 

4.86 

18 

12 

high 

1.29 

2.4 

31 

4 

14.0 

2.99 

2.99 

3.22 

8 

13 

average 

065 

1.2 

22 

10 

3.6 

210 

210 

2.63 

25 

21 

low 

0.40 

14 

19 

-33 

Sources:  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Wilshire  Associates;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System,  a  service  of  IBES  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Forbes. 
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Company'liscal  year-end 


Ticker 
symbol 


Exch   Stock  price- 

5-year  12-month 
high   low  high  low 


-Stock  performance- 


recent 


year  to  date 


Price/earnings  ratios 


latest  12  months 

price     relative  to     price     relative  to 


latest 
12 


1993 
est 


change 

market 

change 

market 

months 

Bank  of  New  York/Dec 

BK 

60 

13 

60 

36 

58 

50% 

136 

8% 

104 

13.0 

11.1 

Bank  South/Dec 

BKSO 

0 

15 

5 

15 

9 

\V/2 

50 

136 

15 

111 

18.2 

15.5 

BankAmerica/Dec 

BAC 

n 

56 

10 

56 

38 

51% 

14 

104 

11 

108 

12.2 

9.6 

Bankers  Trust  NY/Dec 

BT 

n 

74 

29 

74 

50 

731/2 

28 

117 

7 

104 

8.3 

8.9 

BanPonce/Dec 

BPOP 

0 

31 

14 

.  31 

24 

29% 

23 

112 

-2 

94 

10.6 

9.8 

CR  Bard/Dec 

BCR 

n 

36 

13 

36 

23 

23% 

-20 

72 

-30 

68 

16.4 

13.4 

Barnett  Banks/Dec 

BBI 

n 

50 

14 

50 

31 

46V4 

44 

131 

12 

109 

23.4 

12.9 

Bausch  &  Lomb/Dec 

BOL 

n 

61 

20 

59 

45 

55 

14 

104 

1 

98 

19.4 

16.8 

Baxter  Internationalt/Dec 

BAX 

n 

41 

16 

36 

27 

29% 

-10 

81 

-8 

89 

14.9 

12.7 

BayBanks/Dec 

BBNK 

0 

52 

9 

52 

26 

521/8 

81 

165 

28 

124 

14.6 

18.6 

BB&T  Financial/Dec 

BBTF 

0 

36 

14 

36 

25 

34% 

34 

122 

9 

105 

12.0 

11.5 

Bear  Stearns  Cos/June 

BSC 

n 

19 

6 

19 

13 

18'/4 

7 

97 

5 

102 

7.0 

7.5 

Becton  Dickinson/Sep 

BOX 

n 

42 

23 

42 

33 

37 

4 

95 

-6 

91 

14.1 

12.9 

Bell  Atlantic/Dec 

BEL 

n 

57 

32 

57 

40 

53% 

26 

114 

4 

100 

16.4 

15.4 

BellSouth/Dec 

BLS 

n 

59 

37 

58 

43 

54% 

23 

112 

7 

103 

16.2 

15.4 

Beneficial  Corp/Dec 

BNL 

n 

69 

34 

69 

56 

67 

5 

95 

2 

98 

12.3 

9.8 

Bergen  Brunswig/Aug 

BBC 

a 

26 

12 

24 

17 

19'/8 

-1 

90 

-14 

84 

11.3 

12.0 

Berkshire  Hathaway/Dec 

BRK 

n 

13200 

3350  13200 

8850 

12600 

41 

128 

68 

163 

35.5 

36.0 

Bethlehem  Steel/Dec 

BS 

n 

29 

in 

1U 

?n 

10 

17% 

15 

105 

11 

107 

NM 

37.0 

Betz  Laboratories/Dec 

BTL 

n 

66 

99 
LL 

DO 

48 

52 

-8 

83 

-16 

81 

19.2 

17.8 

Beverly  Enterprises/Dec 

BEV 

n 

15 

A 

ID 

7 

10% 

23 

111 

-16 

81 

NM 

14.9 

BHC  Commun/Dec 

BHC 

a 

68* 

w 

Do 

56 

66% 

21 

110 

11 

107 

16.2 

12.2 

Bindley  Western  Inds/Dec 

BIND 

0 

21 

1 

19 

11 

12Vs 

-25 

68 

-4 

93 

11.9 

6.9 

Black  &  Decker/Dec 

BDK 

n 

27 

8 

27 

15 

18% 

-28 

65 

1 

98 

NM 

17.3 

H&R  Block/Apr 

HRB 

n 

43 

11 

43 

30 

38 

12 

102 

-4 

93 

25.3 

19.7 

Blockbuster/Dec 

BV 

n 

20 

2 

20 

11 

18% 

30 

118 

-1 

96 

24.2 

19.0 

Boatmen's  Bancshs/Dec 

BOAT 

0 

60 

25 

60 

42 

59% 

36 

123 

6 

102 

13.1 

10.8 

Boeing/Dec 

BA 

n 

62 

20 

48 

33 

34% 

-22 

70 

-14 

84 

7.6 

8.6 

Boise  Cascade/Dec 

BCC 

n 

49 

16 

26 

16 

25% 

11 

101 

22 

118 

NM 

NM 

Borden/Dec 

BN 

n 

39 

24 

35 

24 

25% 

-20 

72 

-10 

88 

NM 

12.8 

Boston  Edison/Dec 

BSE 

n 

31 

13 

31 

22 

30 

30 

118 

9 

106 

14.3 

13.7 

Bowater/Dec 

BOW 

n 

36 

16 

27 

18 

24% 

-6 

85 

1 

97 

NM 

NM 

Bradlees/Jan 

BLE 

n 

NA 

NA 

20* 

11* 

17% 

NA 

NA 

-2 

95 

7.9 

8.0 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb/Dec 

BMY 

n 

90 

38 

81 

53 

56Va 

-30 

64 

-17 

81 

13.2 

12.0 

Brown-Forman/Apr 

BFB 

n 

92 

42 

89 

72 

80% 

9 

99 

-3 

94 

14.3 

12.9 

Brown  Group/Jan 

BG 

n 

38 

20 

33 

21 

32 

20 

109 

13 

110 

NM 

15.3 

Browning-Ferris  Inds/Sep 

BFI 

n 

49 

17 

29 

20 

26% 

15 

104 

1 

98 

22.7 

19.8 

Bruno's/June 

BRNO 

0 

22 

10 

17 

11 

12Va 

-22 

70 

-13 

85 

23.3 

15.2 

Brunswick/Dec 

BC 

n 

24 

6 

18 

12 

15% 

0 

91 

-4 

93 

38.1 

17.4 

Burlington  Industries/Sep 

BUR 

n 

16* 

11* 

16 

11 

15 

7 

97 

7 

104 

NM 

10.8 

Burlington  Northernt/Dec 

BNI 

n 

80 

21 

52 

33 

49% 

18 

107 

14 

110 

14.8 

13.2 

Burlington  Resourcest/Dec 

BR 

n 

54* 

23* 

47 

30 

45'/2 

53 

139 

14 

110 

31.6 

29.4 

Cabletron  Systems/Feb 

CS 

n 

92* 

7* 

92 

42 

83V2 

49 

135 

-1 

96 

31.0 

22.6 

Caldor/Jan 

CLD 

n 

35* 

13* 

35 

13 

31Vs 

90 

173 

6 

102 

12.3 

11.2 

California  Federal/Dec 

CAL 

n 

143 

5 

24 

6 

21% 

35 

122 

52 

147 

NM 

NM 

Campbell  Soup/July 

CPB 

n 

45 

12 

45 

32 

44 

21 

109 

4 

101 

45.8 

19.5 

Capital  Cities/ABC/Dec 

CCB 

n 

633 

297 

532 

413 

526 

20 

109 

4 

100 

22.4 

18.5 

*Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated.  tPrices  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions, 
meaningful.   E:  Estimate.  D-D:  Deficit  tc  deficit.  D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.  P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.  Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  19, 1993. 


NA:  Not  available.   NM:  Not 
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Earnings    Dividends- 


Net 

latest 

1992 

estimated 

%  change 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 

12-month 

EPS 

1993 

'93  vs  '92 

of 

factor  on 

rate 

growth 

margin 

EPS 

EPS 

EPS 

analysts 

estimate 

rate 

10.3% 

$4.45 

$4.45 

$5.22 

17% 

21 

average 

$1.52 

2.6% 

34% 

-2% 

6.1 

0.74 

0.74 

0.87 

18 

8 

average 

0.04 

0.3 

5 

NA 

9.8 

4.24 

4.24 

5.41 

28 

33 

average 

1.40 

2.7 

33 

21 

11.6 

8.82 

8.82 

8.28 

-6 

30 

average 

3.12 

4.2 

35 

13 

9.8 

2.79 

2.79 

3.00 

8 

1 

NM 

0.80 

2.7 

29 

5 

7.6 

1.42 

1.42 

1.73 

22 

27 

high 

0.52 

2.2 

37 

14 

6.0 

1.98 

1.98 

3.58 

81 

33 

average 

1.32 

2.9 

67 

6 

10.0 

2.84 

2.84 

3.27 

15 

18 

very  high 

088 

1.6 

31 

12 

6.6 

1.99 

1.99 

2.33 

17 

30 

average 

1  00 

3.4 

50 

15 

6.5 

3.57 

3.57 

2.80 

-22 

5 

low 

0.80 

1.5 

22 

NA 

13.1 

2.89 

2.89 

3.02 

4 

12 

high 

1.00 

2.9 

35 

7 

11.4 

2.62 

2.57 

2.44 

-5 

8 

average 

0.60 

3.3 

23 

14 

8.4 

2.63 

2.58 

2.87 

11 

25 

very  high 

0.66 

1.8 

25 

7 

10.9 

3.23 

3.23 

3.44 

7 

34 

very  high 

2.68 

5.0 

83 

7 

10.9 

3.38 

3.38 

3.57 

6 

32 

high 

2.76 

5.0 

82 

4 

8.1 

5.45 

5.45 

6.82 

25 

12 

high 

2.80 

4.2 

51 

7 

1.0 

1.70 

1.62 

1.60 

-1 

10 

average 

0.40 

2.1 

24 

23 

13.4 

355.00 

355.00 

350.00 

-1 

1 

NM 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

def 

-2.73 

-2.73 

0.48 

D-P 

15 

very  low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

11.6 

2.71 

2.71 

2.92 

8 

23 

average 

1.36 

2.6 

50 

13 

0.2 

0.04 

0.04 

0.73 

NM 

16 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

35.5 

4.09 

4.09 

5.45 

33 

1 

NM 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

0.4 

1.02 

1.02 

1.77 

74 

6 

low 

0.06 

0.5 

6 

-  0 

def 

-1.11 

-1.11 

1.06 

D-P 

18 

low 

0.40 

2.2 

NM 

0 

11.3 

1.50 

1.71E 

1.93 

13 

12 

very  high 

1.00 

2.6 

67 

19 

11.8 

0.77 

0.77 

0.98 

27 

12 

high 

0.08 

0.4 

10 

NA 

10.8 

4.51 

4.51 

5.45 

21 

17 

high 

2.24 

3.8 

50 

2 

5.1 

4.57 

4.57 

4.02 

-12 

31 

low 

1.00 

2.9 

22 

8 

def 

-4.79 

-4.79 

-1.91 

D-D 

24 

low 

0.60 

2.3 

NM 

-7 

def 

-1.47 

-1.47 

2.02 

D-P 

24 

average 

1.20 

4.6 

NM 

12 

7.6 

2.10 

2.10 

2.19 

4 

20 

high 

1.70 

5.7 

81 

-2 

def 

-2.64 

-2.64 

-1.21 

D-D 

17 

very  low 

0.60 

2.5 

NM 

-5 

1.4 

2.25 

2.25 

2.26 

0 

6 

average 

0.60 

3.4 

27 

NA 

19.8 

4.26 

4.26 

4.66 

9 

43 

high 

2.88 

5.1 

68 

14 

11.3 

5.62 

5.78E 

6.21 

7 

4 

high 

2.72 

3.4 

48 

14 

0.3 

0.27 

0.27 

2.09 

NM 

4 

average 

1.60 

5.0 

NM 

1 

5.6 

1.16 

1.11 

1.33 

20 

33 

high 

0  68 

2.6 

59 

7 

1.5 

0.52 

0.53 

0.80 

51 

12 

low 

0.22 

1.8 

42 

19 

1.8 

0.41 

0.41 

0.90 

120 

13 

low 

0.44 

2.8 

107 

1 

def 

-0.80 

-2.42 

1.39 

D-P 

7 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

6.5 

3.35 

3.35 

3.75 

12 

19 

average 

1.20 

2.4 

36 

-10 

16.6 

1.44 

1.44 

1.55 

8 

27 

low 

0.55 

1.2 

38 

9 

20.0 

2.69 

2.94E 

3.70 

26 

17 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.8 

2.54 

2.54 

2.78 

9 

5 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

def 

-7.75 

-7.75 

0.19 

D-P 

8 

very  low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3.7 

0.96 

1.95 

2.26 

16 

26 

very  high 

1.00 

2.3 

104 

15 

7.3 

23.45 

23.45 

28.47 

21 

19 

average 

0.20 

0.0 

1 

0 

Sources:  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Wilshire  Associates;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System,  a  service  of  IBES  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Forbes. 
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h)  11 

STREET 

Ticker       Excr<   Stock  price  Stock  performance   Price/earnings  ratios 

symbol  5-year     12-month     recent       latest  12  months  year  to  date  latest  1993 

high   low  high   low  price     relative  to     price     relative  to       12  est 

change      market      change      market  months 


Capital  Holding/Dec 

PDU 

urn 

n 

81 
01 

9£ 

CO 

SI 

ol 

£9 
DZ 

7£1  L 
/D  78 

"31°/ 

1 1 Q 
11" 

J  /o 

109 
LvL 

19  1 
iL.l 

1(1  Q 

1U.3 

Cardinal  Distribution/Mar 

pmp 
lull 

0 

10 
J3 

c 
0 

33 
00 

OA 
Z4 

ZB72 

7 
— / 

iSD 

Ql 

yi 

1  7  1 
l/.l 

1  k  7 

ID./ 

Carolina  Power  &  Lt/Dec 

PDI 

UrL 

n 

11 
33 

1£ 
ID 

33 

00 

Ok 

ZD 

191/. 
0/  74 

99 
LL 

1 1 1 
1 1 1 

lfi 
ID 

1 1 3 
110 

13  7 
10/ 

19  Q 
lj.3 

Carter  Hawley  Hale/ian 

PUU 

Inn 

n 

181 

i 
1 

19 
IL 

1  9 

iz 

1  1  7L 

C9 

3A 
OD 

04 

1 3n 
loU 

MA 

MA 

Caterpillar/Dec 

CAT 

n 

69 

38 

62 

47 

58 

17 

106 

8 

105 

NM 

31.0 

CBS/Dec 

CBS 

n 

221 

128 

221 

165 

205 

22 

111 

9 

106 

19.5 

13.9 

C  f*  D    lni-urin/-n  lit,-,  ■ 

ccr  insurance/uec 

ppp 

n 

NA 

j  i 

19* 

98 

MA 

NA 
fin 

191 
111 

8  (1 

o.u 

Q  8 
3.0 

Centerior  Energy/Dec 

PY 

n 

91 
Li 

1  9 
l£ 

9(1 
ZU 

IK 

ID 

1Q3/« 

0 

jD 

9 
— j 

C/l 

34 

19  Q 
1Z.3 

1(1  8 
IU.8 

Centex/Mar 

PTY 
OIA 

n 

00 

in 

9S 
jj 

9fl 

L\J 

3l  12 

93 

CO 

1 1 1 

9 

Q8 
30 

18  7 
10./ 

1.1  1 
14.1 

Central  &  bo  West/uec 

pcd 

n 

33 
00 

1  c. 
ID 

99 
JJ 

OA 
Lh 

991A 
OZ/4 

ZD 

1  1  A 
1 14 

1  1 
1  1 

1(17 
1U/ 

1  c  0 

ID. 3 

K  (1 
1D.U 

Central  Bancshares/Dec 

CBSS 

0 

26 

8 

26 

19 

24% 

22 

111 

4 

101 

118 

10.3 

Central  Fidelity  Bks/Dec 

CFBS 

0 

34 

8 

34 

22 

32% 

35 

123 

15 

112 

143 

12.2 

Centura  Banks/Dec 

PRP 
U31 

n 

1 9* 
1Z 

9K 

ZD 

1  ^ 

ID 

CH  74 

48 

1  id 

1j4 

9(1 
i\S 

1  IK 
110 

i/i  9 

14. j 

19  (1 

Century  Telephone/Dec 

PTI 
U 1 L 

n 

11 
33 

7 

11 

1  fl 
10 

Ol  74 

17 
31 

1  OA 
1Z4 

Q 

j 

1(1K 
1UD 

0k  (1 
iJV 

99  7 
L3.I 

Champion  Intl/Dec 

run 

U1A 

n 

98 

JO 

99 
ii 

11 
33 

OA 
£4 

Olv8 

1 9 
1Z 

mi 
III] 

Q 

1UO 

MM 

MM 
NM 

Charming  Shoppes/Jan 

0 

9(1 

/U 

A 

9(1 
ZU 

13 

14  /8 

E 

— D 

8fi 
SO 

18 

7Q 

1Q  8 
13.8 

IK  k 

ID.  J 

Charter  One  Finl/Dec 

COFI 

0 

34 

5 

34 

17 

33'A 

69 

154 

11 

107 

100 

9.0 

Chase  Manhattan/Dec 

CMB 

n 

45 

10 

36 

20 

35% 

40 

127 

23 

119 

10.2 

10.2 

Chemical  Banking/Dec 

rui 

n 

AA 

in 

1U 

A  A 

90 
Z3 

41  78 

10 

1UD 

C 

D 

m3 
lUo 

in  ^ 

1U.D 

Q  9 

y.z 

Chevron/Dec 

n 

OL 

HO 

oU 

K9 
OJ 

7Q3A 

9£ 
CJ 

1 1  A 
1 14 

1 

ID 

1 1 1 
111 

19  9 

ILL 

1C  A 
1D.4 

Lniquiid  Dianas  inxi/uec 

n 

Dl 

10 

04 

n 

10 

ICU 
ID  /8 

AO 
4Z 

19 

—  LL 

OD 

NM 
lilVI 

17  0 

Chiron/Oec 

run? 

0 

7Q 

/y 

1  3 
lo 

C3 

DO 

9K 
jD 

DU 

L 

Q9 

1  9 
-l£ 

Ofi 

OU 

MM 

nivi 

MM 

Chrysler/Dec 

C 

n 

41 

9 

41 

17 

40 

122 

202 

25 

121 

27.2 

10.1 

Chubb/Dec 

CB 

n 

96 

26 

96 

62 

92% 

41 

128 

4 

101 

13.3 

14.4 

Cigna/Dec 

pi 

n 

K8 
00 

ii 

33 

K8 
08 

/I7 

K93/o 
OJ  /8 

14 

1UJ 

O 
0 

1UD 

19  k 

Ij.D 

19  9 
1Z.J 

Cincinnati  Financial/Dec 

pimp 
Uw 

0 

K7 
0/ 

1  k 
ID 

K7 
0/ 

IS 

JO 

fil 

OJ 

K3 
Do 

14o 

1 

0 

mn 

1UU 

18  f. 
18.0 

1Q  (1 
13. U 

Cincinnati  u&t/uec 

piw 

n 

97 

10 

97 
it 

99 
ii 

9K3A 
ZDV4 

7 
1 

Q7 

A 

4 

inn 

1UU 

19  C 
I/O 

19  1 
1Z.0 

Cipsco/Dec 

PID 

Ur 

n 

11 
33 

90 
ZU 

91 
OJ 

97 
il 

991A 
JZ/4 

91 
£1 

mo 
iuy 

7 

103 

lUo 

1  k  1 

13.1 

\A  k 

14. D 

Circle  K/Apr 

CKP 

n 

17 

Va 

y2 

%J 

%2 

NM 

NM 

NM 

NM 

NM 

NA 

Circuit  City  Stores/Feb 

CC 

n 

55 

5 

29 

14 

26% 

54 

140 

3 

100 

27.2 

20.6 

Circus  Circus/Jan 

UK 

n 

CO 

bU 

10 

bU 

3Q 
00 

4y 

iuy 

1  A 

-14 

QA 
04 

99  9 

131 

1  0  7 
18./ 

Cisco  Systems/July 

PQPP 

0 

AQ* 

4o 

1* 

0 

/1Q 
48 

1  7 

/I  A  3/'- 
4  4  "74 

1  1  tv 

11D 

1QC 

iyD 

1/1 
14 

1  in 

11U 

hk  k 
40.0 

91  9 
jD.Z 

Liiaoei  noiuing/u6c 

pni 

LUL 

3 

3D 

0 

is 

1(\ 
OU 

1 1 
10 

99 
LL 

97 
-Li 

D/ 

in 
lu 

107 
1U7 

9C  K 
jD.D 

8  8 

8.8 

Citicorp/Dec 

PPI 

n 

3C 
00 

Q 

y 

1(\ 
OU 

1 A 
14 

9Q7/„ 
£078 

£A 
D4 

i4y 

3n 

OU 

1 9C 
1ZD 

91  h 

19  Q 

10.9 

Citizens  Bncp/Dec 

CIBC 

0 

26 

13 

26 

19 

24% 

17 

106 

8 

104 

15.1 

12.9 

Citizens  Utilities/Dec 

CZNA 

n 

34 

12 

34 

23 

33V4 

41 

128 

16 

112 

24.4 

21.9 

City  National/Dec 

PVM 

n 

90 

ia 

3 

1  A 

14 

3 

1  P|3/ 

lu-ys 

99 

/U 

C7 

D; 

1  CO 

1DZ 

MM 

91  K 

Clorox/June 

PI  V 

I,  La 

n 

DZ 

T7 

DZ 

41 

C1 1/ 

D1V4 

0 
0 

00 
36 

1  n 
lu 

1(17 

lu7 

99  fi 

ii.O 

1 7  n 

l/.U 

livio  tnergy/uec 

PMC 

n 

4U 

1  C 

ID 

99 
13 

1 1 
ID 

l  07/ 
1 3  78 

-11 

81 

Q 

8 

1UD 

MM 

19  1 
1Z.J 

Coast  Savings  Finl/Dec 

CSA 

n 

20 

2 

19 

6 

17% 

87 

170 

61 

156 

7.8 

11.4 

Coastal  Corp/Dec 

CGP 

n 

40 

18 

30 

22 

25% 

13 

103 

8 

105 

NM 

15.0 

Coca-Cola/Dec 

KO 

n 

45 

9 

45 

37 

42% 

5 

95 

1 

98 

29.6 

248 

Coca-Cola  Enterprises/Dec 

CCE 

n 

20 

11 

15 

11 

14 

8 

98 

14 

111 

NM 

NM 

Colgate-Palmolive/Dec 

CL 

n 

67 

20 

67 

46 

66% 

38 

125 

20 

116 

22.8 

19  9 

Colorado  Natl  Bkshs/Dec 

COLC 

0 

54 

8 

54 

27 

53 

85 

158 

16 

113 

21.0 

174 

Columbia  Gas  System/Dec 

CG 

n 

55 

13 

24 

14 

24 

31 

119 

'  25 

122 

13.4 

10.0 

Comcast/Dec 

CMCSA 

0 

25 

8 

25 

14 

24% 

61 

146 

28 

124 

NM 

NM 

'Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated.  tPrices  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.  NA:  Not  available.  NM:  Not 
meaningful.   E:  Estimate.   D-D:  Deficit  to  deficit.   D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.   P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.  Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  19,  1993. 


Company': iscal  year-end 
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The  Forbes  500s 


Earnings-    Dividends 


Net 

latest 

1992 

estimated 

%  change 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 

12-month 

EPS 

1993 

'93  vs  '92 

of 

factor  on 

rate 

growth 

margin 

CDC 

CDC 

CDC 

analysts 

estimate 

rate 

11.3% 

$6.28 

$6.28 

$6.98 

11% 

28 

high 

$1.46 

1.9% 

23% 

9% 

1.6 

1.67 

1.51E 

1.81 

20 

9 

high 

0.10 

0.4 

6 

25 

1Q  7 
li.l 

0  oc 
L.iv 

0  oc 
Lib 

0  00 

-L 

00 

Li 

high 

1.64 

5.1 

69 

3 

/in  n 
4U.U 

MA 

Nfl 

MA 
NA 

MA 

MA 

NA 

MA 

NA 

NA 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

del 

O  1  c 
-Z.10 

0  1C 
— Z.lO 

1  07 
1.0/ 

n  D 
U-r 

01 
31 

very  low 

O.oO 

1  n 

1.0 

NM 

-9 

A  C 
4.0 

in  ci 
1U.D1 

m  ci 
1U.D1 

1/17/1 
14. /4 

/in 
4U 

00 

LL 

average 

i  nn 
1.00 

n  c 
U.b 

10 

-30 

12.8 

3.52 

3.52 

2.87 

-18 

6 

average 

0.08 

0.3 

2 

NA 

8.7 

1.50 

1.50 

1.79 

19 

19 

average 

1.60 

8.3 

107 

-2 

9  0 
Li 

1  7/1 

1./4 

i  one 
i.yut 

9  9n 

91 
Li 

1  C 

Id 

average 

n  on 

0.20 

n  c 

O.b 

11 

10 

1  1  C 

11.0 

Z.UJ 

c.\jo 

9  IK 

c 

0 

9C 

very  high 

1  CO 

1.62 

l  n 

5.0 

80 

c 

6 

10  0 
l/.£ 

o  no 

9  no 

9  9Q 
C.00 

14 

c 

b 

average 

0.67 

2.7 

32 

9 

1  1  0 
11. J 

9  9K 

9  9R 

9  KK 

IQ 
lo 

7 

high 

i  nn 
l.UU 

0  1 

3.1 

A  A 

44 

1  0 

13 

10.2 

1.70 

1.70 

2.02 

19 

4 

average 

0.66 

2.7 

39 

4 

16.8 

1.25 

1.25 

1.32 

6 

10 

average 

0.31 

1.0 

25 

3 

n  o 

U.J 

n  1  c 
— U.10 

n  i  c 
-U.1D 

n  oo 
-UVo 

U-U 

9n 

very  low 

n  on 

0.20 

0.6 

NM 

-32 

C  Q 

n  7C 
U./D 

n  7c 
U./D 

n  on 

u.yu 

on 

average 

n  nn 
U.U9 

n  c 

U.b 

1  0 

12 

c 

6 

1  1  c 
11.0 

0  01 

o.ol 

0  01 

o.ol 

0  CO 

o.bo 

1 1 
11 

i  n 
1U 

average 

n  ao 
U.48 

1  A 

1.4 

1  r 

15 

00 

28 

A  7 

J./ 

0  /IC 
0.40 

0  AC 
0.4b 

o  /to 
o.4o 

-1 

9Q 

lo 

low 

i  on 

0  A 

3.4 

OC 

3b 

1  r 

-lb 

8.9 

3.90 

3.90 

4.47 

15 

28 

low 

1.20 

2.9 

31 

-19 

5.9 

6.52 

6.52 

4.86 

-25 

34 

average 

3.50 

4.4 

54 

7 

flail 

-D.4o 

£  /IQ 
-0.40 

n  oq 

u.oy 

n  d 
U-r 

c 
b 

very  low 

n  co 
U.bo 

A  C 

4.D 

Kill 

NM 

0  A 

34 

aet 

1  10 

-o.lo 

0  1 Q 

-o.lo 

n  cc 
U.DD 

n  d 
U-r 

on 
L\l 

very  low 

none 

MA 

NA 

NA 

MA 

NA 

1  ^ 

1.4 

1.4/ 

1  /17 
1.4/ 

0  00 

o.yo 

1  71 

1/1 

oc 
ZD 

low 

n  cn 
U.bU 

1  c 

1.3 

A  1 

41 

1  0 

-13 

1  9  G 

C  QC 

C  QC 

o.yb 

C  /IC 

0.4D 

7 
-/ 

0/1 

04 

average 

1  70 

1  Q 

1.9 

oc 
2b 

11 

1.8 

4.70 

4.70 

5.17 

10 

32 

low 

3.04 

4.8 

65 

1 

13.1 

3.39 

3.39 

3.31 

-2 

12 

average 

1.12 

1.8 

33 

14 

lo.U 

o  n/i 

0  f\A 

LM 

o  in 
Z.1U 

0 
0 

1 Q 

iy 

average 

1  cc 
l.bb 

C  A 

b.4 

01 

81 

3 

Q  Q 

y.« 

O  1  0 

1.13 

0  1 0 

0  00 

L.LL 

4 

i  n 
IU 

high 

i  no 
1.92 

c  n 
b.U 

nn 
9U 

0 

2 

aet 

A  CO 

-4.0/ 

MA 

NA 

MA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

MA 

NA 

MA 

NA 

none 

MA 

NA 

MA 

NA 

M  A 

NA 

o  n 
J.U 

n  qq 

u.y» 

i  ncr 
l.Ubt 

1  oo 

i.zy 

00 

LL 

01 

21 

average 

n  no 
U.Uo 

n  o 

U.3 

o 
0 

00 

28 

14.4 

2.11 

2.11 

2.62 

24 

16 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

25.9 

0.96 

0.67 

1.27 

90 

20 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

A  C 

U.b 

n  co 
U.0Z 

n  co 
U.b/ 

o  cn 
Z.bU 

MM 

NM 

1 

1 

NM 

none 

MA 

NA 

MA 

NA 

MA 

NA 

2.3 

1  oc 
1.3b 

1  oc 

1.35 

o  no 
2.U/ 

CO 

D3 

0  1 

31 

low 

none 

MA 

NA 

MA 

NA 

MA 

NA 

O  0 

1  CO 

1.02 

1  CO 

l.bz 

i  nn 
1 .91) 

1  7 
1/ 

i 

average 

i  no 
l.Uo 

A  A 

4  4 

C7 

bl 

A 

4 

on  n 
2U.U 

1  oc 
1.3b 

1  A  1  C 

1.41L 

1  CO 

1.52 

o 

0 

A 

4 

average 

none 

MA 

NA 

MA 

NA 

II A 

NA 

def 

-1.84 

-1.84 

0.48 

D-P 

4 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

6.9 

2.25 

2.17 

3.01 

39 

18 

very  high 

1.68 

3.3 

75 

13 

aet 

n  C7 
-U.b/ 

1  A7C 
l.U/t 

1  CO 
1.0/ 

Cl 

Dl 

1 7 
1/ 

low 

n  /io 
U.48 

0  A 

LA 

MM 

NM 

c 

b 

c  n 

b.9 

0  07 

2.2/ 

2.27 

1  cc 

1.56 

0 1 

-31 

1  n 
1U 

low 

none 

MA 

NA 

MA 

NA 

MA 

NA 

aet 

1  00 

-1.23 

1  00 

-1.23 

1  70 

1.73 

n  d 

U-r 

00 

LL 

low 

n  /in 
U.4U 

1  c 

l.D 

MM 

NM 

1  0 

13 

i  a  a 
14.4 

110 

1.43 

1  JO 

1.43 

1  7 1 
1/1 

on 
2U 

on 

2y 

high 

n  co 
U.bo 

1  c 

l.b 

A  0 

48 

1  0 

lo 

def 

-0.11 

-0.11 

0.14 

D-P 

14 

very  low 

0.05 

0.4 

NM 

6.8 

2.92 

2.92 

3.35 

15 

19 

high 

1.24 

1.9 

42 

n 

8.4 

2.52 

2.52 

3.04 

21 

5 

low 

0.88 

1.7 

35 

54 

3.1 

1.79 

1.79 

2.41 

35 

11 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

def 

-1.62 

-1.62 

-0.78 

D-D 

8 

very  low 

0.14 

0.6 

NM 

13 

Sources:  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Wilshire  Associates;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System,  a  service  of  IBES  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Forbes. 
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WALL  STREET 


Company/fiscal  year-end 

Ticker 

Exch 

Stock  price— 

— Stock  performance- 

Price/earnings  ratios 

symbol 

5-year 

12-month 

recent 

latest  12  months 

year  to  date 

latest 

high 

low 

high 

low 

price 

relative  to 

price 

relative  to 

12 

pet 

Col 

change 

market 

change 

market 

months 

Comdisco/Sep 

CDO 

n 

32 

13 

17 

13 

I6V2 

12% 

102 

15% 

111 

36.7 

8.3 

Comerica/Dec 

CMA 

n 

34 

11 

34 

27 

32Va 

13 

102 

2 

98 

1  c  0 

ib.y 

1  A  A 

Commerce  Bcshs/Dec 

CBSH 

0 

49 

17 

49 

36 

49 

35 

123 

9 

106 

13.4 

12.6 

Commercial  Federal/June 

CFCN 

0 

25 

2 

25 

8 

22% 

128 

207 

30 

126 

8.3 

10.1 

P nmmnnuuoalth  PH/Plpr 

UUM  II  MUI 1  WLd  1 111  L.U/L/CL 

CWE 

43 

22 

36 

22 

273/4 

-22 

71 

19 

116 

13.3 

14.9 

i  rtmnafi  P /"imm  ifor/Hor 
V^UIIIfJd^  UUiNfJUlci/L/U, 

n 

74 

22 

'59 

22 

4gy8 

68 

153 

-1 

96 

18.7 

11.5 

Computer  Associates/Mar 

CA 

n 

27 

4 

27 

11 

22% 

35 

123 

12 

108 

19.3 

14.1 

Computer  Sciences/Mar 

CSC 

n 

84 

37 

81 

57 

75 

8 

98 

-4 

93 

ifi  fi 

14. l 

ConAgra/May 

CAG 

n 

37 

11 

34 

25 

28'/8 

2 

93 

-15 

82 

17.4 

14.1 

Conner  Peripherals/Dec 

n 

31* 

7* 

26 

16 

1  CI/ 

lbJ/8 

-21 

72 

-21 

76 

7.5 

7.2 

P  nncpprt/npr 

VrfUl  l-JCLU 1.'' 

CNC 

p 

74 

2 

74 

21 

70% 

97 

179 

52 

148 

12.7 

13.7 

P nncrtlirlatoH  FHicnn/npr 
VrfUMiUI lUd leU  CUIbUI  1/ Url, 

ED 

p 

36 

20 

36 

26 

3S 

30 

118 

7 

104 

14.2 

13.8 

Consol  Freightways/Dec 

CNF 

n 

38 

10 

20 

13 

17% 

_1 

90 

0 

97 

NM 

18.0 

Consol  Natural  Gas/Dec 

CNG 

n 

53 

34 

49 

34 

481A 

42 

129 

6 

103 

U.V 

1  n  1 
19.1 

Consolidated  Papers/Dec 

CPER 

0 

46 

30 

42 

38 

401/2 

-4 

87 

1 

97 

35.2 

23.5 

Consolidated  Rail/Dec 

CRR 

n 

60 

13 

60 

36 

57% 

38 

125 

22 

118 

17.6 

15.6 

P nntinpntal  Airhnpc/ripr 
\^V\  1 1 1 1 ICI 1  Id  1  HI  1  1 1 1  lc>-  U\  1 

CTA 

g 

17 

Ve 

1/4 

y8 

yB 

-52 

NM 

20 

NM 

NM 

NM 

P AntinDnfal  Ranlf/Hpr 
^UIHIIIcllldl  Odlirv  I'  1 

27 

7 

27 

15 

L\J  /O 

54 

140 

22 

118 

7.7 

8.3 

Continental  Corp/Dec 

CIC 

n 

42 

16 

35 

20 

27 

-3 

88 

0 

97 

NM 

34.2 

Cooper  Industries/Dec 

CBE 

n 

59 

25 

59 

42 

53V2 

-6 

85 

13 

109 

1Q  7 

]  7  A 

Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber/Dec 

CTB 

n 

38 

4 

38 

22 

36% 

43 

129 

8 

105 

28.4 

23.3 

CoreStates  Financial/Dec 

CSFN 

0 

60 

23 

60 

42 

58V2 

30 

118 

2 

99 

12.9 

11.5 

PrtiTiino/npp 
L.UI  1  III  lg/  UtX 

GLW 

43 

12 

40 

29 

341/2 

3 

94 

-« 

89 

24.6 

16.5 

Pnctm  Whi^ipcalp/Ano 

UUi  ILU  Vf  1  lUlCodIC/ nUg 

COST 

43 

4 

41 

19 

19 

-50 

45 

-22 

75 

20.0 

18.1 

Countrywide  Credit/Feb 

CCR 

n 

35 

3 

35 

16 

31% 

44 

131 

3(1 

Ju 

12fi 

LLU 

12.6 

11.2 

CPC  International/Dec 

CPC 

n 

52 

22 

52 

41 

45% 

4 

95 

-10 

88 

1  Q  £ 

1  A  C 

14.b 

Cracker  Barrel/July 

CBRL 

0 

31 

2 

31 

18 

28% 

26 

114 

0 

97 

41.0 

36.3 

Crestar  Financial/Dec 

CRFC 

0 

47 

11 

47 

21 

44 

87 

170 

13 

109 

19.0 

13.5 

frown  Cnr\t  &  ^pal/Hpr 

CCK 

41 

11 

41 

29 

iq 

33 

121 

-2 

95 

21.8 

18.7 

Lor  nuiuinga/ucu 

\jOI\jD 

0 

26 

3 

26 

6 

LH 

300 

363 

20 

116 

5.2 

NA 

CSX/Dec 

CSX 

n 

80 

24 

80 

55 

67% 

10 

100 

-1 

96 

NM 

12.3 

CUC  International/Jan 

CU 

n 

29 

5 

29 

17 

27% 

24 

112 

-4 

93 

Rfl  7 
JU./ 

9S  3 

L  J.J 

Cullen/Frost  Bankers/Dec 

CFBI 

0 

40 

5 

40 

17 

331/2 

117 

197 

37 

133 

23.2 

15.3 

Cummins  Engine/Dec 

CUM 

n 

94 

31 

94 

57 

93% 

47 

133 

20 

116 

26.4 

12.1 

PunniQ  MinpralQ/ripr 

CYM 

36 

14 

36 

19 

33Vj 

JJ  /4 

53 

139 

6 

102 

NM 

11.0 

UOI  Id/  uct 

DCN 

50 

20 

50 

35 

4S 

4  J 

17 

106 

93 

45.9 

17.4 

Dauphin  Deposit/Dec 

DAPN 

0 

LO 

l? 

LO 

i  j 

27% 

47 

1 J4 

IK 
10 

114 
114 

14.4 

13.3 

Dayton  Hudson/Jan 

DH 

n 

85 

33 

85 

59 

78% 

23 

112 

4 

101 

1  £  7 
15./ 

1 1  £ 
13.3 

Dean  Foods/May 

DF 

n 

34 

17 

30 

23 

2Wa 

7 

97 

-7 

90 

17.0 

12.3 

Deere  &  Co/Oct 

DE 

n 

78 

37 

57 

37 

52% 

0 

91 

21 

117 

NM 

29.0 

HpI  1  Pnmni  itpr/lan 
L'CIl  wuinpuici/Jdii 

flFI  1 

0 

50* 

3* 

50 

15 

JJ  /4 

30 

119 

-27 

71 

13.6 

11.2 

nplman/a  Pnuupr  &  1  t/ripp 
L/ciuidiVd  ruwci  oc  n  l  ■  1 

uLVV 

n 

24 

17 

24 

20 

LJ  /8 

16 

106 

3 

99 

14.1 

14.4 

Delta  Air  Lines/June 

DAL 

n 

86 

45 

67 

46 

50% 

-23 

70 

0 

97 

MM 

IWI 

NM 
lilVI 

Deluxe/Dec 

DLX 

n 

49 

21 

49 

39 

43 

5 

96 

-8 

89 

17.8 

16.0 

Deposit  Guaranty/Dec 

DEPS 

0 

31 

9 

31 

17 

301/4 

77 

160 

12 

109 

11.3 

11.0 

Detroit  Edison/Dec 

DTE 

n 

37 

12 

37 

30 

34% 

12 

101 

'  6 

103 

9.2 

10.8 

Dialt/Dec 

DL 

n 

50 

20 

44 

34 

41% 

5 

95 

0 

97 

54.4 

13.6 

'Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated.  tPrices  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.  NA:  Not  available.  NM:  Not 
meaningful.   E:  Estimate.   D-D:  Deficit  to  deficit.   D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.   P-D-  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.   Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  19,  1993. 
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The  Forbes  500s 


Earnings    Dividends- 


Net 

latest 

1992 

estimated 

%  change 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

protit 

1^-montn 

1  00  o 

vs  y<! 

OT 

factor  on 

rate 

growth 

rndigin 

tro 

tr  o 

fp<; 

Lro 

dndlysts 

estimate 

rate 

09% 

$0.45 

$0.49 

$2.00 

NM 

9 

high 

$0.28 

1.7% 

62% 

6% 

in  n 

1U.U 

1  09 

1  09 

1  19 

J.i£ 

K30/ 
0j  /o 

9H 
ZU 

high 

1.07 

Q  1 

lu 

ICO 

3  fifi 

J. DO 

3  fifi 

j. 00 

3  ftR 
j.00 

C 
0 

O 
0 

very  high 

n  an 

1  fi 

1.0 

99 
LL 

0 
O 

fi  Q 

U.J 

7  7S 

3.19 

9  9S 

L.LJ 

-S7 

1 

1 

none 

NA 

NA 
118 

NA 

NM 

0.3 

9  (1ft 

9  Aft 
z.uo 

1  Rfi 

1.00 

1 1 
—i  i 

ZO 

iow 

1  K(l 

i.DU 

R  ft 

J.O 

77 

in 

— 1U 

S  9 

9  fift 

9  fift 

L.  Jo 

A  1ft 

4.10 

£9 
oz 

3S 
JJ 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 
NM 

11.3 

1.17 

1.34E 

1.61 

20 

13 

high 

0.10 

0.4 

9 

NA 

3.1 

4.53 

4.69E 

5.31 

13 

13 

very  high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.3 

1  fi9 

1  71F 

1./ JL 

1  QQ 

99 
LL 

high 

(1  K9 
U.Di 

9  9 
L.L 

18 

17 
1  / 

J.4 

9  1Q 

£.'13 

9  1Q 

9  9Q 

0 

ID 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 
IXM 

1  1  fi 

11.3 

fi  fiQ 

j.jj 

fi  fiQ 

j.jj 

S  18 

J.  10 

7 
— / 

7 

3verage 

(i  in 

U.1U 

(1  1 
U.l 

9 
L 

39 

JL 

in  9 

9  4K 

9  4fi 

£  4U 

9  "i4 

J 

94 
LI 

very  iiigii 

1  Q4 
1.J4 

3.3 

7Q 

4 

del 

-0.58 

-0.58 

0.98 

D-P 

16 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

7  7 

9  1Q 

9  1Q 

9  m 

10 

91 
LI 

average 

1  09 

Sfi 
00 

c 
0 

S  fi 

J.O 

1  IS 

1.13 

1  IS 

1.13 

1  79 

i.l  L 

SO 

JU 

1Q 

1  j 

low 

1  98 

l.Zo 

3  9 

1 1 1 
111 

0 
0 

ft  A 

0.4 

3  9S 

'I  9ft 

J.LO 

3  71 

O./  1 

13 

10 

17 
1  / 

dvcldgc 

1  1(1 
1.1U 

1  Q 

1 .  j 

3A 

J4 

IC 
13 

Hpf 

9  7fl 

£./  U 

9  7fl 

n  77 

U./  / 

n  n 

•1 
j 

very  iuw 

none 

NA 

NA 

IXM 

NA 
lln 

19  fi 

3  Ad 

J.44 

3  aa 

J.44 

3  1Q 

3.13 

7 

99 
LL 

low 

fi  fin 

U.DU 

9  3 

L.J 

17 
1/ 

7 

def 

-1.38 

-1.38 

0.79 

D-P 

25 

very  low 

1.00 

3.7 

NM 

-13 

5.9 

2.71 

2.71 

3.08 

14 

28 

average 

1.32 

2.5 

49 

8 

Q  9 

J.L 

l  in 

1.3U 

i  in 

1  sx 

l.JO 

99 

13 

ouflro  fro 

dvcldgc 

(1  18 
U.lo 

(1  R 

U.3 

14 
14 

94 

19  fi 

J  fi4 
4.34 

a  fi4 

4.J4 

(1Q 

19 

IL 

V) 
OU 

high 

9  Ifi 

%  7 

48 

40 

c 

D 

7  9 
1  .L 

1  4(1 
1.4U 

1  4(1 
1.4U 

9  (1Q 

4Q 

18 
10 

Qi/oro  no 

dvcldgc 

(1  fiS 
U.DO 

9  (1 

4Q 

4j 

q 

1  7 

1./ 

0  Qfi 

(1  Q1 

U.jj 

1  (IS 

13 

9(1 

dvcldgc 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 
I1M 

21.4 

2.48 

2.48 

2.78 

12 

14 

average 

0.38 

\2 

15 

15 

<;  a 

3.0 

9  47 
LAI 

9  47 
LAI 

1  13 

3. 10 

97 
LI 

90 

£3 

high 

1  9fl 

9  K 

L.v 

4Q 
43 

1  1 
14 

8  fi 

O.J 

n  7n 

u./u 

U.D1 

n  7Q 

U.  /  J 

3fl 
JU 

17 

1/ 

high 

fl  ft9 

fl  1 

U  1 

0 

fi 

O 

7  J 

9  39 

9  39 
L.jL 

3  9fi 
J.ZO 

Al 
41 

91 

dvcldgc 

i  nn 

l.UU 

9  1 

L.3 

41 

40 

7 

A  1 

1  7Q 

1  7Q 
1./9 

9  no 

17 
LI 

q 

j 

high 

none 

NA 
lln 

NA 

lln 

1fi  1 
13.1 

A  SR 
4.30 

A  fift 

4.  JO 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 
MM 

none 

NA 

NA 
lln 

NA 

lln 

0.2 

0.19 

0.19 

5.50 

NM 

21 

high 

1.52 

2i 

NM 

5.2 

0.55 

0.84E 

1.10 

31 

9 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

7  (1 

1  fifi 
l.DD 

1  fifi 
l.DD 

9  M 
£.31 

"il 
Jl 

7 

low 

none 

NA 

lln 

NA 

lln 

NA 

lln 

1  8 

1 .0 

1  fi4 

J.J4 

i  fi4 

J.34 

7  79 

1  JL 

118 
1 10 

14 
14 

low 

n  9n 

n  9 

fi 
D 

-44 

liaf 

_fi  3i 

— O.ol 

_fi  11 
— D.ji 

o.Uo 

n  p 

U-r 

13 

low 

n  ftn 

u.ou 

9  4 

I1IVI 

11 

n  o 

n  Q8 

U.jo 

n  qr 

U.jo 

9  CLQ 

1K4 
1D4 

ID 

low 

i  fin 

1  .OU 

^  fi 

3.0 

1D3 

1 
i 

15.2 

1.93 

1.93 

2.09 

8 

6 

high 

0.80 

2.9 

41 

8 

9  1 

J.\)L 

c  H9 
j.UY 

J.OJ 

1  c 
10 

98 
LO 

average 

i 

1.0U 

9  n 

19 

JL 

1 1 
1 1 

9  7 
L.I 

1  fiA 

1  HftF 

l.OUL 

9  n 

13 

1(1 

1U 

high 

n  fin 

U.OU 

9  3 

1Q 

11 
1 1 

U.4 

n  3Q 

n  AQ 

U.4  j 

1  R9 

971 

£./  1 

9Q 

Lj 

low 

9  nn 

z.uu 

3  ft 

3.0 

NM 

98 

LO 

fi  (1 

J.U 

9  fiQ 

9  fiQ 

3  IS 
J.l  J 

99 

9S 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

11  1 

J  1.4 

1  fiQ 
1.0  j 

1  fiQ 
1.03 

1 

1 .00 

9 

IK 
1J 

dvn  dgc 

1  SA 

1.3*1 

fi  s 

U.J 

91 

3 

def 

-12.56 

-10.60 

-6.61 

D-D 

15 

low 

0.20 

0.4 

NM 

-23 

13.2 

2.42 

2.42 

2.69 

11 

15 

high 

1.40 

3.3 

58 

12 

11.6 

2.67 

2.67 

2.74 

3 

6 

average 

0.86 

2.8 

32 

3 

16.5 

3.79 

3.79 

3.22 

-15 

23 

average 

1.98 

5.7 

52 

5 

1.0 

0.77 

0.77 

3.09 

NM 

15 

high 

1.12 

2.7 

145 

-3 

Sources:  William  O'Netl  &  Co.;  Wilshire  Associates;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System,  a  service  of  IBES  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Forbes. 
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Once  This  Notional  Hamburger  Chain  Saw  What  Our  Ser 


d  Do  ForThem  Regionally.  They  Only  Hod  Oik  Question 


Could  They  Get  Them  To  Go? 


When  a  hamburger  giant  gets  an  appetite  for  increasing  business  at 
thousands  of  franchises,  you  know  they're  not  thinking  small.  That's  why 
when  this  particular  fast  food  chain  went  looking  for  a  way  to  streamline 
their  telecommunications,  they  looked  for  the  telecommunications 
company  that  had 
the  biggest  ideas. 
BellSouth.  Then 
they  asked,  could 
they  get  them  to 

go?  It  was  a  big  order.  But  we  were  ready. 

First,  we  helped  set  up  a  voice-mail  system  that  allowed  them  to 
tie  their  locations  together  across  the  country.  Then,  we  coordinated 
cellular  service  for  their  field  managers  —  nationwide.  So  they  could 
have  a  single  point  of  contact  for  sales  and  service.  For  most,  it  would 
have  been  a  special  order.  For  us,  it  was  business  as  usual. 

They  came  to  BellSouth  because  we're  more  than  one  company. 
We  re  a  family  of  communications  companies  capable  of  providing  your 
business  with  the  same  combination  of  wireless  and  wireline  solutions 
we  provided  for  them. 

From  paging,  cellular,  mobile  data  and  infortnation  services,  to 
sophisticated  telecommunications  networks,  BellSouth  has  the  depth 
of  resources  required  to  meet  your  communications  challenges  today. 
And  tomorrow. 

Want  a  taste  of  what  BellSouth  can  do  for  you?  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  your  BellSouth  Rep  resentative,  or  1-800-726-BELL. 


Telecom  mun  ications 
Information  Services 
Mobile  Communications 
Advertising  Services 


outh  Corporation 


BELLSOUTH' 


Everything  you  expect  from  a  leader® 


rUl  STREET 


;vt:>; 


I 

Company/fiscal  year-end  Ticker       Exch   Stock  price    Stock  performance   Price/earnings  ratios 


symbol 

5-year 

12-month 

recent 

latest  12  months 

year  to  date 

latest 

1993 

high 

low  high 

low 

price 

relative  to 

price 

relative  to 

12 

est 

change 

market 

change 

market 

months 



Diamond  Shamrock/Dec 

DRM 

n  . 

29 

13 

23 

16 

21 

1% 

91 

14% 

110 

22.8 

12.1 

Digital  Equipment/June 

DEC 

n 

122 

30 

58 

30 

46 

-19 

74 

36 

132 

NM 

NM 

Dillard  Dept  Stores/Jan 

DDS 

■  n  : 

53 

12 

53 

30 

44V2 

3 

94 

-11 

87 

21.1 

17.7 

Dime  Savings  Bank  FSB/Dec 

DME 

n 

18 

2 

10 

3 

9 

95 

177 

53 

148 

20.5 

13.4 

Walt  Disney/Sep 

DIS 

n 

48 

14 

48 

33 

44% 

19 

108 

4 

101 

27  8 

24.2 

Dole/Dec 

DOL 

n 

48 

23 

"'37 

26 

35V4 

0 

91 

10 

106 

32.3 

16.3 

Dominion  Resources/Dec 

D 

ri 

44 

27 

44 

34 

433/e 

20 

109 

10 

106 

16.3 

14.1 

RR  Donnelley  &  Sons/Dec 

DNY 

n 

34 

16 

34 

24 

30% 

22 

110 

-7 

90 

20.1 

17.9 

Dover/Dec 

DOV 

n 

50 

27 

50 

38 

48% 

19 

108 

6 

103 

21.9 

18.7 

Dow  Chemical/Dec 

DOW 

n 

76 

37 

63 

52 

52V4 

-13 

79 

-9 

88 

52.8 

19.6 

Dow  Jones/Dec 

DJ 

n 

43 

18 

35 

27 

32% 

-4 

87 

21 

117 

28.0 

20.6 

Downey  S&L  Assn/Dec 

DSL 

n 

24 

9 

19 

12 

19 

25 

113 

27 

123 

7.3 

8.8 

DPL/Dec 

DPL 

n 

21 

11 

21 

16 

201/a 

25 

113 

2 

99 

15.0 

14.0 

DQE/Dec 

DQE 

n 

36 

14 

36 

27 

35% 

24 

113 

10 

106 

13.2 

12.8 

Dresser  Industriest/Oct 

Dl 

n 

29 

13 

22 

17 

20 

12 

101 

11 

108 

34.5 

18.2 

Dreyfus/Dec 

DRY 

n 

50 

22 

44 

34 

39Ve 

-4 

87 

-3 

94 

16.3 

14.2 

El  du  Pont  de  Nemours/Dec 

DD 

n  • 

55 

26 

55 

45 

47% 

4 

94 

1 

98 

33.4 

14.9 

Duke  Power/Dec 

DUK 

n 

40 

21 

40 

32 

39% 

22 

110 

9 

106 

17.8 

14.7 

Dun  &  Bradstreet/Dec 

DNB 

n 

62 

36 

62 

51 

59% 

6 

96 

3 

100 

19.3 

17.3 

Duracell  Intl/June 

DUR 

n 

37* 

19* 

37 

25 

331/2 

21 

110 

-1 

95 

23.9 

22.5 

E-Systems/Dec 

ESY 

n 

45 

24 

45 

32 

39% 

19 

108 

-4 

93 

12.0 

10.8 

Eastman  Kodak/Dec 

EK 

n 

56 

34 

56 

38 

56 

38 

125 

38 

134 

18.3 

14.7 

Eaton/Dec 

ETN 

n 

86 

41 

86 

70 

83% 

7 

97 

3 

99 

20.6 

14.9 

Echlin/Aug 

ECH 

n 

27 

9 

27 

17 

24% 

32 

120 

6 

103 

19.9 

18.0 

AG  Edwards/Feb 

AGE 

n 

32 

7 

28 

17 

251/2 

5 

95 

8 

105 

10.3 

9.4 

EG&G/Dec 

EGG 

n 

27 

13 

27 

18 

23 

-13 

79 

17 

114 

14.7 

13.7 

Emerson  Electric/Sep 

EMR 

n 

60 

27 

60 

47 

59 

7 

97 

7 

104 

19.6 

18.3 

Engelhard/Dec 

EC 

n 

45 

11 

45 

23 

WU 

81 

164 

26 

122 

28.8 

24.4 

Enron/Dec 

ENE 

n 

64 

18 

64 

34 

62% 

70 

155 

35 

131 

22.5 

21.3 

Enserch/Oec 

ENS 

n 

28 

10 

19 

12 

18% 

37 

125 

30 

126 

NM 

25.9 

Entergy/Dec 

ETR 

n 

37 

9 

37 

26 

35 

24 

113 

6 

103 

14.1 

13.0 

Equifax 

EFX 

n 

22 

12 

22 

14 

20% 

15 

104 

-1 

96 

19.7 

16.5 

Equitable  Cos/Dec 

EQ 

n 

NA 

NA 

22* 

7* 

21% 

NA 

NA 

54 

150 

NM 

22.1 

Equitable  of  Iowa/Dec 

EQIC 

0 

57 

7 

57 

22 

54 

127 

206 

20 

116 

13.1 

14.1 

Ethyl/Dec 

EY 

n 

33 

18 

31 

25 

29 

15 

105 

1 

98 

12.8 

25.9 

Exxon/Dec 

XON 

n 

66 

40 

66 

54 

64% 

18 

107 

6 

102 

16.9 

15.8 

l~              nil               l-  ■     i  ir\ 

Farm  &  Home  Fml/Oec 

FAHS 

0 

27 

6 

27 

16 

251/4 

22 

110 

12 

109 

5.8 

6.1 

Federal  Express/May 

FDX 

n 

61 

30 

61 

35 

57V8 

11 

101 

5 

102 

32.1 

15.9 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mtg/Dec 

FRE 

n 

52* 

10* 

52 

34 

47% 

11 

101 

-1 

96 

14.5 

11.8 

Federal  Natl  Mortgage/Dec 

FNM 

n 

85 

11 

85 

55 

801/4 

24 

113 

5 

102 

13.4 

11.9 

Federal  Paper  Board/Dec 

FBO 

n 

34 

13 

34 

23 

25% 

-20 

73 

5 

102 

14.2 

14.6 

Federated  Dept  Strs/Jan 

FD 

n 

23* 

11* 

23 

11 

20 

38 

125 

1 

98 

16.8 

14.9 

ri  in  r    i            i            t  ii 

FHP  International/June 

FHPC 

0 

30 

4 

29 

13 

IV/s 

48 

135 

6 

102 

19.6 

16.6 

Fifth  Third  Bancorp/Dec 

FITB 

0 

55 

16 

55 

40 

55 

17 

107 

2 

99 

20.0 

17.4 

Fina/Oec 

Fl 

a 

91 

59 

76 

59 

67% 

-6 

85 

12 

109 

43.7 

NA 

First  Alabama  Bcshs/Dec 

FABC 

0 

38 

13 

38 

25 

37% 

51 

137 

'  14 

111 

14.5 

12.9 

First  American  Corp/Dec 

FATN 

0 

30 

5 

30 

20 

30V4 

39 

126 

10 

107 

17.4 

13.3 

*Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated.  tPrices  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.  NA:  Not  available.  NM:  Not 
meaningful.  E:  Estimate.  D-D:  Deficit  to  deficit.   D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.   P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.  Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  19,  1993. 
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The  Forbes  500s 


Earnings  Dividends- 


Net 

latest 

1992 

estimated 

%  change 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 

i^-montn 

CDC 

93  VS  92 

of 

factor  on 

rate 

growth 

iNdlglN 

Lr  o 

CDC 
tro 

tro 

analysts 

estimate 

rate 

1.0% 

$0.92 

$0.92 

$1.73 

88% 

15 

low 

$0.52 

2.5% 

57% 

7% 

Hot 

del 

1  Q  Qfi 

-lo.DU 

-1.03 

U-U 

ol) 

very  low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

s  n 

J.U 

9  1 1 
£.11 

9  1 1 

£.11 

9  fii 

1Q 

99 
LL 

average 

n  no 
U.Uo 

n.  9 

U.£ 

4 

1  A 

14 

1  1 

1  .J 

0  44 

n  aa 

U.44 

n  fi7 

U.O/ 

9 

IMIVI 

none 

MA 

MA 

MA 

in  q 

1U.  j 

i  fii 

1.01 

1  fi1- 

99 
LL 

19 
0£ 

average 

n  "'c 

U.£3 

n  fi 
U.b 

1  c 

lb 

£l 

1.3 

i  no. 

1.U3 

1  HQ 

9  Ifi 

Qfi 

JO 

7 
/ 

average 

n  ^n 
U.4U 

1.1 

97 

07 

MA 

NA 

11.3 

2.66 

2.66 

3.07 

15 

29 

nigh 

2.46 

5.7 

92 

5.6 

1.51 

1.51 

1.70 

13 

18 

average 

0.52 

1.7 

34 

6 

fi.  7 

9  91 

£.£0 

9  91 

£,£0 

9  fii 

£.01 

17 
1/ 

1 1 

high 

n  qq 

U.00 

1  Q 
1.0 

90 

03 

7 
/ 

1  fi 
i  .j 

U.3  J 

n  qq 

U.33 

9  fifi 
coo 

IRQ 

103 

in 
ou 

low 

9  cn 

£.DU 

fi  n 

D.U 

0 

3 

K.  s 

U.J 

1  17 

1  17 

i.i/ 

1  fi.Q 

1.33 

Ifi 
00 

J3 

average 

n  an 

U.OU 

9  A 
LA 

Ka 

DO 

9 
0 

IS  ? 

9  59 

9  fi.Q 

9  Ifi 

£.1U 

17 
i  / 

low 

n  19 

U.0£ 

1  7 
1./ 

19 
1£ 

1 
4 

13.6 

1.34 

1.34 

1.44 

7 

17 

high 

1.12 

5.6 

84 

3 

1 1  Q 
11.3 

*)  C7 

9  fi7 

L.VI 

0  7G 

0 
0 

on 
L\J 

very  high 

1.60 

4.5 

60 

6 

£.1 

U.JO 

\J.jL 

i  in 

1.1U 

1 19 
1 IL 

9fi 
£3 

average 

n  en 
U.DU 

9  n 
o.U 

m9 
lUo 

1  fi 
ID 

£U.U 

9  4(1 

9  tin 

L  ,4U 

9  7fi 

m 
i  j 

1 1 
11 

average 

n  fia 

U.Do 

i  7 
1./ 

9a 
£o 

c 
0 

9  fi 

£.0 

1  A3 
1.40 

1.40 

3  9(1 

O.L\J 

19d 
lt4 

19 
0£ 

average 

1  7fi 
1. 10 

1  7 
0./ 

199 

Q 

8 

1£.0 

9  91 

L.Li 

9  91 

9  fi.7 

91 

Li 

9fi 

£3 

high 

i  an 

1.8U 

A  fi 
4.D 

81 
81 

c 

3 

11.7 

3.10 

3.10 

3.45 

11 

23 

high 

2.28 

3.8 

74 

7 

10.0 

1.40 

1.43 

1.49 

4 

10 

very  high 

0.64 

1.9 

46 

NA 

S  9 

J.L 

1  11 

0.01 

i  ii 

O.Ol 

i  fifi 

0.00 

1 1 

11 

10 

average 

i  in 

1.1U 

9  a 

£.8 

ii 

00 

18 
IB 

A  Q 
H.3 

i  nfi 

o.uo 

i  nfi 
o.uo 

1  89 

0.0£ 

9fi 

£3 

97 
LI 

average 

9  nn 

£.UU 

1  K 
O.D 

fifi 

Do 

1 
1 

1  R 
0.0 

a  nfi 

4.U0 

a  nfi 

fi  fi9 
3.0£ 

18 
Oo 

91 
£1 

average 

9  9n 

£.£U 

9  fi 
£.D 

fi^ 
34 

3 

1  8 

0.0 

1  9fi 

1  Ifi 

1.13 

1  18 
1 .00 

9n 
zu 

Ifi 
ID 

average 

n  7n 
u./u 

9  8 

L.o 

fifi 
DD 

•    ".<  v  c 
3 

11.0 

2.48 

2.44E 

2.72  Y 

11 

4 

average 

0.60 

2.4 

24 

13 

1  1 
0.1 

i  fie 

1  .Do 

1  fifi 
1.30 

1  CO 
1.00 

Q 

n 
3 

average 

n  C9 
U.D£ 

0  Q 
£.0 

99 
00 

1 1 

l£ 

8  fi 
0.0 

i  ni 

0.U1 

9  Qfi 
£.30 

3  99 

O.LL 

Q 

j 

9fi 

£3 

high 

1.44 

9  4 
£.4 

/ia 

48 

7 
/ 

A  9 

i  fin 

1.3U 

i  fin 

l.OU 

1  77 
1.// 

18 
10 

7 
/ 

average 

n  fin 

U.DU 

1  ^ 
1.4 

A(\ 
4U 

19 
l£ 

S  9 

3.£ 

9  7Q 

L.l  J 

9  7Q 
L.l  3 

9  Qd 

L.  34 

c. 
0 

OA 

average 

i  ac\ 

I.hU 

9  9 
£.£ 

fin 

DU 

9 
£ 

Hpf 
Ucl 

(1  1Q 
U.03 

n  iq 

— U.O  J 

n  7i 

U./ 1 

n  p 

\A 

low 

n  9n 

U.£U 

1  1 

1.1 

NM 
lllvl 

18 
—18 

10.6 

2.48 

2.48 

2.70 

9 

23 

high 

1.60 

4.6 

65 

37 

7.5 

1.04 

1.04 

1.24 

19 

13 

high 

0.56 

2.7 

54 

8 

Ucl 

— U.U8 

n  na 

—U.Uo 

n  qr 

n  p 
u-r 

in 

1U 

very  low 

n  9n 

U.£U 

n  q 

U.3 

NM 

NA 
lift 

19  0 
1£.3 

4.10 

a  11 

1.10 

1  89 
O.B£ 

Q 
-o 

Q 

9 

average 

n  79 

U./£ 

1 1 

1.0 

17 

1'  . 

c 
0 

a  1 
3.1 

9  97 
£.£/ 

9  97 

L.L/ 

1  19 
1.1£ 

SI 

—31 

1J 

owor^  mo 

dvcidgc 

n  fin 

U.DU 

9  1 
L.l 

9fi 
£D 

7 

/ 

A  7 

1  89 

0.0£ 

1  89 
O.S£ 

a  no 
4.U3 

7 
/ 

is 

0D 

average 

9  aa 

£.00 

A  fi 

4.3 

7fi 

7 
/ 

6.9 

4.38 

3.75E 

4.12 

10 

2 

NM 

0.48 

1.9 

11 

-14 

1  0 
1.0 

l./o 

27bt 

O  £0. 

CO 

11 

low 

none 

NA 

MA 

NA 

MA 

NA 

11  7 
10./ 

3  9Q 

1  9Q 

0.£3 

4.U0 

99 

LL 

1Q 
13 

men  no 

dveidge 

n  aa 

U.00 

1  8 
1.0 

97 
LI 

1 1 
10 

1 1.0 

D.Ul 

K  ni 
D.Ul 

fi  7/1 

19 
U 

9fi 

£3 

high 

i  fin 

l.OU 

9  n 

£.U 

97 
LI 

dfi 
40 

J./ 

l.OL 

1  89 
1.57 

1  77 

I./,/ 

-0 

13 

low 

i  nn 

l.UU 

1  Q 

0.3 

fifi 
33 

9 
£ 

1  Q 

1.3 

1  1Q 
1.19 

1  1Q 
1.13 

1.04 

11 
10 

11 
10 

3  wor  9  fro 
dVCI  dgc 

none 

MA 

NA 

NA 
lift 

2.0 

1.08 

1.00 

1.27 

27 

15 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

18.3 

2.75 

2.75 

3.17 

15 

15 

high 

096 

1.7 

35 

13 

0.7 

1.55 

1.55 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3.20 

4.7 

NM 

2 

14.5 

2.60 

2.60 

2.93 

13 

8 

very  high 

1.04 

2.8 

40 

6 

8.0 

1.74 

1.74 

2.28 

31 

11 

very  high 

0.40 

1.3 

23 

NA 

Sources:  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Wilshire  Associates;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System,  a  service  of  IBES  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Forbes. 
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ILL  STREET 


I 


Company/fiscal  year-end 

Ticker 

Exch 

Stock  price- 

—Stock  performance- 

Price/earnings  ratios 

symbol 

5-year 

d-month 

recent 

latest  12  months 

year  to  date 

IdlcSl 

high 

low  high 

low 

price 

relative  to 

price 

relative  to 

12 

est 

change 

market 

change 

market 

months 

First  Bancp  Ohio/Dec 

FBOH 

0 

SO 

17 

50 

36 

48% 

X)"L 

120 

5% 

1  n  1 

Ivl 

12.1 

11 5 

First  Bank  System/Dec 

FBS 

n 

32 

10 

32 

23 

31% 

19 

108 

12 

109 

loo 

12.1 

First  Chicago/Dec 

FNB 

n 

50 

13 

45 

27 

42% 

44 

130 

16 

113 

NM 

10.6 

First  Citizens  Bcshs/Dec 

FCNCA 

0 

64 

18 

64 

31 

531/2 

75 

159 

5 

102 

9.8 

10.9 

First  f  nmmprr p/Dpr 

1   HOI   ^*\>l  1  II  1  l*»l  V**'  L*Ll> 

FCOM 

o 

39 

8 

39 

25 

38 

47 

133 

19 

115 

10.6 

10.4 

Fircf  Fmnirp  ^tatp/Hpr 

FES 

3 

149 

47 

'149 

117 

147 

20 

109 

9 

106 

11.0 

11.0 

First  Fidelity  Bncp/Dec 

FFB 

n 

52 

12 

52 

32 

49% 

38 

125 

13 

110 

12.8 

11.5 

First  Finl  Corp/Dec 

FFHC 

0 

16 

3 

16 

6 

WA 

97 

178 

21 

117 

11  8 

Q  1 

j.  1 

First  Financial  Mgmt/Dec 

FFM 

n 

45 

10 

45 

25 

421/e 

53 

139 

3 

100 

53.3 

19.8 

First  Hawaiian/Dec 

FU1A/M 
rnWM 

0 

31 

12 

30 

24 

Li/2 

13 

103 

3 

99 

10.9 

10.1 

First  Intprstatp  Rnrn/Hpr 

| 

n 

70 

16 

57 

33 

56% 

52 

138 

21 

117 

17.5 

12.3 

First  Natl  Nebraska/Dpr 

I  iiol  Hull  i  "i  v.  ui  a  or\cj  i  1  1 

FINN 

o 

1125 

215 

1125 

800 

1125 

41 

128 

13 

109 

7.5 

NA 

First  of  America  Bank/Dec 

FOA 

n 

43 

15 

43 

29 

42V4 

36 

124 

12 

1(18 

1UO 

14.8 

10.4 

First  Tennessee  Natl/Dec 

FTEN 

0 

44 

12 

44 

32 

43V2 

31 

119 

18 

115 

1  O  £ 

U.b 

1  (\  c 

lU.b 

First  Union/Dec 

ftu 

n 

52 

14 

52 

35 

49% 

34 

122 

13 

110 

13.3 

11.4 

First  Virginia  Banks/Dec 

FVB 

n 

40 

11 

40 

25 

38V2 

49 

135 

5 

102 

12.7 

11.8 

Firstar/Dec 

FSR 

n 

36 

11 

36 

23 

351/4 

35 

123 

12 

108 

13.5 

12.2 

FirstFed  Finl/Dpr 

FED 

n 

27 

9 

27 

14 

26  V2 

15 

105 

38 

133 

16.0 

10.3 

FirstFed  Michigan/Dec 

FFOM 

0 

34 

9 

34 

15 

34 

106 

187 

47 

142 

11.1 

10.5 

FirsTier  Financial/Dec 

FRST 

0 

48 

14 

48 

30 

431/2 

43 

130 

-4 

93 

19  3 

IL.J 

1 1  n 

IIM 

Fleet  Finl  Group/Dec 

FLT 

n 

38 

9 

38 

26 

36V2 

27 

115 

11 

108 

20.5 

12.7 

Fleetwood  Enterprises/Apr 

rl_t 

n 

27 

8 

27 

13 

LL 

-3 

88 

-9 

88 

18.8 

14.3 

Fleming  Cos/Dec 

FLM 

n 

41 

27 

35 

27 

33% 

3 

94 

7 

103 

10.1 

10.1 

FliehtSafetv  Intl/Dec 

1    1  If^H  LOCI  1  l  I  Jf    Mill    1  ■  1 

FSI 

65 

21 

55 

34 

40% 

-25 

68 

-6 

91 

16.9 

16.5 

Florida  Progress/Dec 

FPC 

n 

36 

21 

36 

28 

34% 

21 

110 

5 

103 

16.8 

15.1 

Fluor/Oct 

FLR 

n 

55 

17 

47 

37 

42% 

6 

96 

2 

99 

Mil 

NM 

11.3 

FMC/Dec 

FMC 

n 

54 

25 

54 

43 

50Vb 

7 

97 

1 

98 

15.5 

10.0 

Food  Lion/Dec 

FDLNA 

0 

18 

6 

15 

6 

7% 

-52 

43 

-10 

88 

19.3 

17.4 

Ford  Motor/Dec 

F 

57 

23 

52 

34 

51% 

29 

117 

21 

117 

NM 

20.4 

Foster  Wheeler/Dec 

FWC 

34 

12 

33 

23 

29% 

8 

98 

3 

100 

23.3 

18.3 

Fourth  Financial/Dec 

FRTH 

0 

32 

15 

32 

24 

30% 

23 

112 

5 

101 

14.2 

12.2 

FPL  Group/Dec 

FPL 

n 

40 

26 

40 

32 

37% 

13 

103 

4 

101 

14.2 

13.9 

Franklin  Resources/Sep 

BEN 

n 

41 

6 

41 

23 

37% 

47 

133 

7 

103 

22.7 

19.8 

rreepon-ivicivioKan/uec 

FTY 
r  IA 

n 

23 

12 

22 

17 

-3 

88 

19 

116 

17.7 

42.3 

Fruit  of  the  Loom/Dec 

FTL 

3 

50 

5 

50 

29 

43% 

23 

111 

-11 

86 

17.5 

14.2 

Galen  Health  Care/Aug 

GHC 

NA 

NA 

14* 

11* 

13y8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

11.3 

NA 

Gannett/Dec 

GCI 

n 

55 

29 

55 

41 

51% 

12 

101 

1 

98 

21.4 

18.3 

Gap/Jan 

GPS 

n 

59 

5 

45 

28 

33 

-25 

68 

0 

97 

1 0  /1 

GATX/Dec 

GMT 

n 

40 

18 

37 

24 

35% 

22 

111 

8 

105 

43.6 

11.2 

Gaylord  Entertainment/Dec 

GET 

n 

42* 

22* 

42 

28 

39% 

16 

105 

-3 

94 

57.0 

40.3 

Geico/Dec 

GEC 

i] 

68 

24 

68 

44 

61% 

34 

122 

-5 

92 

25.8 

21.4 

GenCorp/Nov 

GY 

p 

23 

5 

16 

9 

13y8 

-7 

84 

17 

113 

18.8 

11.1 

Genentecht/Dec 

GNE 

n 

44 

14 

40 

26 

33% 

14 

104 

-9 

88 

NM 

NM 

General  Dynamics/Dec 

GD 

n 

120 

19 

120 

62 

118V2 

86 

169 

14 

111 

5.5 

23.3 

( nor  p  1  Plopfrir*  /Hop 

rs 

UL 

n 

89 

38 

89 

73 

0078 

13 

102 

4 

100 

16.1 

14.8 

General  Instrument/Dec 

GIC 

n 

NA 

NA 

36* 

12* 

3P/4 

NA 

NA 

23 

119 

NM 

34.0 

General  Mills/May 

GIS 

n 

76 

22 

74 

59 

72% 

9 

99 

6 

103 

23.9 

18.6 

'Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated.  Prices  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.  NA:  Not  available.  NM:  Not 
meaningful.   E:  Estimate.   D-D:  Deficit  to  deficit.   D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.   P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.  Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  19,  1993. 
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Earnings  Dividends- 


Net 

latest 

1992 

estimated 

%  change 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 

12-month 

EPS 

1993 

'93  vs  '92 

of 

factor  on 

rate 

growth 

margin 

EPS 

EPS 

EPS 

analysts 

estimate 

rate 

14.7% 

$4.03 

$4.03 

$4.24 

5% 

4 

high 

$1.72 

3.5% 

43% 

4% 

6.7 

1.10 

1.10 

2.61 

137 

22 

high 

1.00 

3.2 

91 

-11 

def 

-2.08 

-2.08 

4.05 

D-P 

29 

average 

1.20 

2.8 

NM 

-6 

11.1 

5.45 

5.45 

4.90 

-10 

1 

NM 

0.60 

1.1 

11 

9 

14.6 

3.60 

3.60 

3.66 

2 

8 

high 

1.00 

2.6 

28 

2 

11.0 

13.41 

13.41 

13.35 

0 

8 

high 

1.60 

1.1 

12 

13 

12.7 

3.89 

3.89 

4.34 

12 

22 

high 

1.32 

2.6 

34 

-10 

8.6 

1.21 

1.21 

1.56 

29 

7 

average 

0.30 

2.1 

25 

9 

3.3 

0.79 

0.79 

2.13 

170 

14 

high 

0.10 

0.2 

13 

29 

15.9 

2.70 

2.70 

2.92 

8 

7 

high 

1.12 

3.8 

41 

16 

6.9 

3.23 

3.23 

4.59 

42 

28 

average 

1.20 

2.1 

37 

-19 

10.8 

150.32 

150.32 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

27.78 

2.5 

18 

30 

9.1 

2.86 

2.86 

4.08 

43 

15 

high 

1.40 

3.3 

49 

10 

10.8 

3.19 

3.19 

4.13 

29 

11 

high 

1.44 

3.3 

45 

11 

11.8 

3.72 

3.72 

4.32 

16 

34 

high 

1.40 

2.8 

38 

9 

16.2 

3.02 

3.02 

3.27 

8 

9 

average 

1.04 

2.7 

34 

9 

13.8 

2.62 

2.62 

2.90 

11 

13 

high 

0.88 

2.5 

34 

12 

6.7 

1.66 

1.66 

2.58 

55 

6 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4.2 

3.05 

3.05 

3.24 

6 

6 

average 

0.68 

2.0 

22 

-2 

15.7 

3.55 

3.55 

3.96 

12 

5 

average 

0.80 

1.8 

23 

5 

5.9 

1.78 

1.78 

2.87 

61 

28 

average 

0.90 

2.5 

51 

-8 

2.9 

1.17 

USE 

1.54 

34 

6 

high 

0.50 

2.3 

43 

7 

0.9 

3.33 

3.33 

3.34 

0 

9 

high 

1.20 

3.6 

36 

4 

29.6 

2.39 

2.39 

2.44 

2 

11 

average 

0.36 

0.9 

15 

21 

8.4 

2.06 

2.06 

2.30 

12 

23 

high 

1.94 

5.6 

94 

3 

0.7 

0.55 

0.47 

2.01 

NM 

19 

average 

0.48 

1.1 

87 

74 

3.0 

3.24 

3.24 

5.03 

55 

9 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA  • 

2.5 

0.37 

0.37 

0.41 

11 

20 

low 

0.09 

1.3 

24 

13 

def 

-1.46 

-1.46 

2.54 

D-P 

27 

low 

1.60 

3.1 

NM 

-11 

1.8 

1.28 

1.28 

1.63 

27 

13 

average 

0.60 

2.0 

47 

8 

12.5 

2.17 

2.17 

2.53 

17 

6 

high 

0.96 

3.1 

44 

3 

9.0 

2.65 

2.65 

2.71 

2 

28 

high 

2.44 

6.5 

92 

3 

30.1 

1.65 

1.59 

1.89 

19 

9 

high 

0.28 

0.7 

17 

22 

11.3 

1.17 

1.17 

0.49 

-58 

12 

very  low 

1.25 

6.0 

107 

21 

10.2 

2.48 

2.48 

3.05 

23 

12 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4.7 

1.16 

1.27 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

10.0 

2.40 

2.40 

2.81 

17 

24 

average 

1.28 

2.5 

53 

5 

7.1 

1.47 

1.47 

1.70 

16 

31 

average 

0.32 

1.0 

22 

23 

2.9 

0.82 

0.82 

3.20 

290 

6 

average 

1.40 

3.9 

171 

9 

4.6 

0.70 

0.70 

0.99 

41 

7 

average 

0.40 

1.0 

57 

NA 

7.1 

2.39 

2.39 

2.89 

21 

19 

average 

0.68 

1.1 

28 

16 

1.1 

0.70 

0.70 

1.18 

69 

8 

average 

0.60 

4.6 

86 

0 

4.2 

0.18 

0.18 

0.23 

28 

19 

very  low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

23.5 

21.56 

21.56 

5.08 

-76 

13 

low 

1.60 

1.4 

7 

11 

8.3 

5.51 

5.51 

6.00 

9 

23 

high 

2.52 

2.8 

46 

15 

def 

-0.84 

-0.84 

0.92 

D-P 

2 

NM 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

6.5 

3.04 

3.44E 

3.91 

14 

32 

very  high 

1.68 

2.3 

55 

16 

Sources:  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Wilshire  Associates;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System,  a  service  of  IBES  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Forbes. 
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THE  KEY  TO  SUCCESS 
IN  AN  UNPREDICTABLE  MARKETPLACE 

AS  EXPRESSED 
BY  THE  VENUS  FLYTRAP 


Business  today  is  fickle.  Serving  today's  customers  means  reacting  with 
speed.  More  than  ever,  a  company's  sustenance  depends  on  seizing  opportunity 
at  a  moment's  notice.  Something  difficult  to  do  when  your  business  now  operates 
on  a  streamlined  staff.  Olsten's  solution:  flexibility. 

With  the  I  I  system  your  company  can  think 

and  act  quickly.  Respond  to  developments.  Initiate  change.  How?  By  using  an 
immediately  available,  customized  staff  to  supplement  your  full-time  employees.  This 
way  you're  able  to  snap  up  opportunities  when  you  see  them.  To  expand  and  contract 
as  needed.  To  grow  with  minimum  risk.  As  a  result  your  company  is  continuously 
ready,  can  adapt  more  efficiently,  and  always  maintains  a  competitive  edge. 

So  make  Olsten  your  partner  in  flexibility.  We'll  talk  with  you,  assess  your  needs, 
then  design  a  plan  that's  suited  to  you.  Ask  about  our  Partnership  Program^'  services. 
And  make  sure  success  is  always  within  your  grasp. 


CALL  1-800-225-8367 


Ufctn 

Staffing  Services 


THE      WORKING  SOLUTION 


WALL  S I  net  I 




Company/fiscal  year-end 

Ticker 

Exch 

Stock  price- 

—Stock  performance- 

Price/earnings  ratios 

symbol 

5-year 

d-month 

recent 

latest  12  months 

year  to  date 

latest 

1993 

high 

low  high 

low 

price 

relative  to 

price 

relative  to 

12 

est 

change 

market 

change 

market 

months 

General  Motors/Dec 

GM 

n 

51 

27 

44 

29 

39% 

2% 

92 

23% 

119 

NM 

29.0 

General  Public  Utils/Dec 

GPU 

n 

30 

16 

30 

24 

29% 

16 

105 

8 

104 

IK  Q 
ID.  j 

19  n 

li.v 

General  Re/Dec 

liKN 

n 

131 

46 

131 

78 

1|il7/ 

11478 

24 

112 

-1 

96 

16.8 

16.9 

Genuine  Parts/Dec 

GPC 

n 

37 

22 

37 

29 

35 

8 

98 

3 

100 

18.2 

16.4 

Georgia-Pacific/Dec 

GP 

n 

72 

25 

72 

48 

63 

-9 

83 

1 

98 

NM 

42.9 

Gerber  Products/Mar 

GEB 

n 

39 

10 

'37 

29 

31% 

-11 

81 

1 

98 

16.6 

15.9 

Giant  Food/Feb 

GFSA 

a 

36 

16 

25 

17 

22% 

-8 

84 

0 

97 

19.1 

15.5 

Gillette/Dec 

G 

n 

61 

16 

61 

44 

59% 

24 

113 

5 

102 

25.8 

22.1 

uitriircu/ Julie 

Rl  N 

p 

26 

1 

1 

1 

-49 

46 

14 

111 

NM 

NM 

Golden  West  Finl/Oec 

GDW 

n 

50 

11 

50 

36 

46% 

20 

109 

8 

104 

10.5 

10.0 

BF  Goodrich/Dec 

GR 

n 

69 

30 

58 

39 

47% 

-8 

84 

-3 

94 

NM 

26.9 

Goodyear/Dec 

GT 

n 

76 

13 

76 

56 

75% 

13 

102 

11 

107 

14.8 

12.4 

WR  Grace/Dec 

GRA 

n 

45 

17 

44 

32 

38% 

-12 

80 

-4 

93 

NM 

13.6 

WW  Grainger/Dec 

GWW 

n 

61 

26 

61 

39 

57% 

2 

93 

-4 

93 

10  4 

ureal  Moir  iea/r£D 

pap 

n 

65 

21 

35 

21 

OVA 

CO  72 

-30 

63 

-2 

95 

NM 

14.9 

Great  Lakes  Bancorp/Oec 

GLBC 

0 

21 

6 

14 

9 

13% 

0 

91 

4 

100 

NM 

12.1 

Great  Lakes  Chemical/Dec 

GLK 

n 

81 

12 

81 

57 

78% 

38 

125 

14 

110 

24.1 

20.3 

Gt  Western  Financial/Dec 

GWF 

n 

25 

9 

20 

13 

18% 

3 

93 

6 

103 

62.1 

11.7 

Grumman/Dec 

GQ 

n 

34 

13 

34 

17 

33% 

76 

160 

37 

133 

15.6 

10.8 

GTE/Dec 

GTE 

n 

38 

17 

38 

29 

35% 

16 

106 

3 

100 

18.8 

15.8 

UOU 

n 

18 

5 

18 

12 

47 

134 

10 

107 

24.2 

17.7 

Halliburton/Dec 

HAL 

n 

59 

22 

37 

22 

37 

49 

136 

29 

125 

NM 

31.6 

Hannaford  Bros/Dec 

HRD 

n 

29 

9 

26 

16 

21% 

-13 

79 

-2 

95 

18.0 

15.9 

Harcourt  General/Oct 

H 

n 

38 

16 

38 

20 

35 

52 

138 

-4 

93 

23.5 

20.2 

Harris  Corp/June 

HRS 

n 

40 

14 

39 

27 

37 

12 

102 

10 

107 

15.7 

13.2 

Harsco/Dec 

HSC 

n 

45 

18 

45 

28 

44% 

27 

116 

18 

115 

1?  7 

1  J.U 

Hasbro/Dec 

HAo 

a 

36 

8 

36 

23 

Ol  78 

19 

108 

-5 

92 

15.5 

13.6 

Hawaiian  Electric/Dec 

HE 

n 

45 

27 

45 

35 

38% 

6 

96 

3 

100 

NM 

13.9 

HCA  Hospital  Corp/Dec 

HCA 

n 

24* 

15* 

23 

15 

17% 

-23 

70 

-9 

88 

NM 

8.5 

HealthTrust/Aug 

HTI 

n 

24* 

12* 

20 

12 

14% 

-26 

68 

-25 

72 

15.0 

9.0 

Hechinger/Jan 

HECHA 

0 

20 

6 

13 

9 

9% 

-30 

64 

-8 

89 

NM 

10.1 

HJ  Heinz/Apr 

HNZ 

n 

49 

19 

46 

35 

41 

13 

102 

-7 

90 

17.6 

14.9 

Hpmilp^/npp 

HPC 

n 

M 

76 

26 

76 

50 

/  j 

41 

128 

18 

114 

20.3 

17.6 

Hershey  Foods/Dec 

HSY 

n 

56 

22 

56 

38 

54% 

33 

121 

17 

113 

20.4 

18.5 

Hewlett-Packard/Oct 

HWP 

n 

85 

25 

85 

50 

75% 

-9 

83 

8 

104 

22.6 

16.4 

Hibernia/Dec 

HIB 

n 

26 

2 

8 

4 

7% 

74 

158 

30 

126 

NM 

14.1 

Hillenbrand  Inds/Nov 

HB 

n 

48 

13 

48 

34 

471/8 

29 

117 

19 

116 

32.1 

24.8 

Hills  Dept  Stores/Jan 

HDS 

n 

11 

% 

2 

% 

% 

-42 

NM 

40 

NM 

n  7 

v./ 

NA 

nmon  noieisT'Uec 

Ul  T 

n 

116 

26 

53 

41 

48/2 

2 

92 

12 

108 

22.4 

18.9 

Home  Depot/Jan 

HO 

n 

51 

3 

51 

30 

48% 

48 

134 

-4 

93 

59.1 

44.5 

Homestake  Mining/Dec 

HM 

n 

24 

10 

15 

10 

13% 

8 

98 

25 

121 

NM 

NM 

Honeywellt/Dec 

HON 

n 

38 

14 

37 

30 

32% 

-11 

81 

-1 

96 

11.4 

13.2 

Hook-SupeRx/Aug 

HSX 

n 

NA 

NA 

14* 

9* 

9% 

NA 

NA 

-24 

74 

0.0 

O.J 

nurdLt  ividFin  cuucdittryucl 

HMN 

niviii 

n 

33* 

17* 

33 

18 

0Q57« 
Zo  78 

38 

125 

0 

97 

11.5 

13.8 

Hormel  Foods/Oct 

HRL 

n 

26 

9 

26 

17 

22% 

22 

111 

-5 

92 

17.5 

15.9 

Household  Intlt/Dec 

HI 

n 

71 

19 

71 

42 

70% 

29 

117 

'  19 

116 

18.0 

12.6 

Houston  Industries/Dec 

HOU 

n 

49 

27 

49 

42 

46% 

11 

101 

2 

99 

17.8 

13.5 

*Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated.  tPrices  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.  NA:  Not  available.  NM:  Not 
meaningful.   E:  Estimate.  D-D:  Deficit  to  deficit.   D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.   P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.   Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  19,  1993. 
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Forbes  ■  April  26,  1993 


The  Forbes  500s 


Earnings    Dividends 


Net 

latest 

1992 

estimated 

%  change 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

proiit 

1^-montn 

1  no  o 

yo  vs  y^ 

of 

factor  on 

rate 

growth 

margin 

Lro 

Lro 

trj 

analysts 

estimate 

rate 

del 

$-4.85 

$-4.85 

$1.37 

D-P 

24 

very  low 

$0.80 

2.0% 

NM 

-18% 

3./  A 

1  7C 

l./b 

0  h  7C 

l.4/t 

Z.4/ 

no/ 
U7o 

26 

average 

1.60 

5.4 

91% 

20 

1 7  fi 
1  /  .0 

fi  8/1 

fi  8/J 
0.04 

fi  78 

0/0 

1 

—1 

9Q 

average 

1.00 

1  c 
1.0 

07 

a 

1  n 
1U 

O.U 

1  Q9 

1  Q9 

9  13 

|  1 
1 1 

9K 

high 

1  nc 

l.UD 

9  n 

JJ 

Q 

Ucl 

n  fiQ 

U.0J 

1  47 
1.1/ 

n  p 
u-r 

91 

very  low 

l.DU 

9  K 

L.J 

MM 
NIVI 

i 
i 

in  s 

1U.J 

1 .00 

1  RHF 

1  .OUL 

1  Qfi 
1.J0 

q 

j 

1Q 

13 

average 

n  99 

9  fi 
ZD 

on 

2.0 

1.17 

1.20E 

1.44 

20 

8 

low 

0.68 

3.0 

58 

17 

9.9 

2.32 

2.32 

2.71 

17 

19 

very  high 

0.72 

1.2 

31 

12 

Ucl 

7  Q(1 

/ .  JU 

9  K9 
j.jj 

9  47 

—6.4/ 

n  n 

D 

very  low 

none 

MA 
HA 

NA 
NA 

14. U 

J  4fi 

4.40 

4  4fi 

4. 40 

4  KR 
4.00 

j 

Ifi 
ID 

average 

n  9c 
UYd 

0  c 
U.D 

c 
D 

1 0 
10 

Hof 
Ucl 

— U.Dj 

—U.Dj 

1  7K 
i./D 

n  p 
u-r 

1  Q 

low 

9  90 

/l  c 
4.D 

c 
3 

9  1 
J.I 

K  1/1 
J.  14 

K  14 
J. 14 

k  in 

Q.1U 

1Q 
1  j 

14 
14 

average 

1  90 

1  C 

l.b 

99 
Li 

1 0 

-10 

def 

-1.17 

-1.17 

2.84 

D-F 

14 

average 

1.40 

3.6 

NM 

0 

0.0 

0  RQ 
£.00 

0  RQ 

0  QQ 

ajo 

1  C 

lb 

on 

20 

high 

0.66 

1.1 

26 

11 

Hpf 

-9  S8 

£.  JO 

-9  S.R 

t.  JO 

1  SR 

1  .JO 

n  p 
\)-\ 

q 

j 

low 

n  sn 

U.oU 

9  A 

MM 
NIVI 

q 

j 

1  A 

1.1 

n  in 

U.1U 

n  in 

U.1U 

1  n 

NM 

0 

0 

low 

none 

MA 

MA 
NA 

MA 
NA 

1  R  fi 
1  J.O 

3  97 

0.t/ 

3  97 

3  88 
j. 00 

1Q 

1  j 

lfi 
ID 

average 

n  9/1 

0  ^ 

U.I 

1 0 
1U 

1 9 
li 

1  7 
1./ 

n  w 

U.JU 

n  w 

U.jU 

1  RQ 

1  .JJ 

MM 

1 K 
ID 

average 

n  09 

A  Q 

4.3 

MM 

NM 

c 

3 

2.1 

2.15 

2.15 

3.10 

44 

9 

average 

1.00 

3.0 

47 

0 

8.7 

1.90 

1.90 

2.26 

19 

29 

high 

1.82 

5.1 

96 

8 

7  K 

fl  74 

u.  /4 

n  74 

U./  4 

i  ni 

I.U1 

IK 

JU 

91 

LL 

low 

none 

NA 
llrt 

MA 

NA 
NA 

Hpf 

1  IS 
1.1  J 

1  IS 
1 . 1 J 

1  17 

n  p 

u-r 

97 

low 

i  nn 

l.UU 

9  7 

L.I 

MM 
NM 

U 

9  4 

1  91 
l.L  1 

1  91 

1  37 

1. 01 

i  j 

10 
10 

high 

n  3d 

U.j4 

1  fi 

l.D 

98 
ZO 

18 
lo 

9  1 
0.1 

1  4Q 

1  44 
1.44 

1  79 

9n 

q 

j 

average 

U.ju 

1  fi 
l.D 

JO 

q 

3.0 

2.35 

2.00 

2.80 

40 

10 

average 

1.04 

2.8 

44 

5 

JO 

0  £9 
6.DL 

o  to 

0  A  A 

-L 

/ 

average 

L.4U 

0  1 

APi 

o 

J 

7  n 
/.u 

t.UJ 

9  ni 

9  9Q 

\A 

IK 
ID 

average 

fl  OA 

n  8 
U.o 

19 
l£ 

9R 

£J 

Hof 
□el 

n  ar 

— U.40 

n  48 

— U.40 

9  7fi 

£./0 

n  p 
u-r 

0 

0 

high 

9  98 

Q 

J.J 

MM 
NIVI 

0 

J 

U.D 

n  ifi 

U.  10 

n  is 

U.  ID 

9  n7 

NM 

1 1 
1 1 

high 

none 

MA 
NM 

MA 
NA 

MA 
NA 

A  A 

n  qq 

U.J  j 

n  on 

U.jU 

1  fifi 

l.UJ 

83 
Oj 

0 
0 

high 

none 

MA 

MA 
NA 

MA 

def 

-0.63 

-0.63 

0  90 

D-P 

17 

low 

0.16 

1.8 

NM 

8.7 

2.33 

2.50E 

2.76 

10 

29 

high 

1.20 

2.9 

52 

14 

c  q 

j.Dj 

9  KQ 

4  9K 

IK 

14 
14 

dvcldgc 

9  94 

L.LH 

9  n 

J.U 

fii 

Dl 

9 
L 

7  c. 

9  fiQ 

i.UJ 

9  KQ 

i.Qj 

9  QR 
L.  jQ 

in 

1U 

97 
LI 

high 

i  ns 

l.UO 

9  n 
z.u 

4n 

4U 

19 
IL 

4  Q 

1  99 
j.jj 

9  4Q 
j.4j 

4  fin 

4.DU 

j  I 

iiiui  i no 

dvcf  dgc 

n  sn 

U.oU 

1  i 

i.i 

94 
/:4 

94 

/i4 

rial 

oei 

(1  97 

(1  97 

n  K4 

U.D4 

n  p 

u-r 

7 

3V6r3g6 

none 

NA 

NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 

7.4 

1.47 

1.47 

1.90 

29 

9 

average 

0.45 

1.0 

31 

13 

1  £ 

1.3 

Lid 

1  00 

Lid 

MA 

NA 

MA 

MA 

IMA 

MA 

NA 

none 

MA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

CD 

9  17 

LAI 

9  17 

£.1/ 

9  fifi 

£.30 

18 
10 

lfi 
10 

average 

1 9n 

9  ^ 
Z.j 

do 

c 

0 

j.l 

n  89 
u.oz 

n  89 
U.oY 

1  no, 

I.Uj 

00 

31 
jl 

dVcldgc 

n  no 

U.Jj 

n  9 

1 1 

0 1 

Hpf 

—1.01 

1  "}1 

n  ni 

U.Uj 

n  p 

9? 

LL 

vciy  iuw 

n  in 

U.1U 

n  7 
u./ 

NM 
NIVI 

19 
—It 

fi  d 

9  88 

£.00 

9  88 

9 

\A 
—14 

1Q 
1  j 

dVcldgc 

n  rq 

U.Oj 

9  7 

91 
jl 

Id 

0.8 

l.n 

0.99 

1.15 

16 

2 

NM 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

10.2 

2.48 

2.48 

2.08 

-16 

9 

high 

0.24 

0.8 

10 

NA 

3.4 

1.27 

1.24 

1.40 

13 

12 

high 

0.44 

2.0 

35 

18 

4.6 

3.93 

3.93 

5.61 

43 

14 

average 

2.32 

3.3 

59 

2 

7.4 

2.63 

2.63 

3.46 

32 

24 

high 

3.00 

6.4 

114 

1 

Sources:  William  O'Neil&Co.,  Wilshire  Associates;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System,  a  service  of  IBES  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Forbes. 
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In  the  business  of  eomputer  hardware,  putting  your  distribution 
^twork  together  is  no  peripheral  issue. 
Indeed,  your  strategy  for  getting  produet  to  market  can  be  a 
ajor  competitive  strength.  And  a  means  of  adding  profits  to 
e  bottom  line.  Provided  you  connect  with  a  creative  logistics 
irtner  like  Menlo  Logistics,  a  CF  company 
Forward-thinking  companies  in  many  industries  have  short- 
led  response  times  and  cut  both  inventory  and  transportation 
)sts  by  working  with  Menlo  Logistics.  Our  experienced 
•ofessionals  design  and  administer  state-of-the-art  solutions 
istomized  to  your  logistical  needs. 
Using  the  most  advanced  information  technology,  we'll 
mdle  everything  from  dedicated  warehousing  and  contract  J 
image  to  inventory  control  and  order  fulfillment.  So  you're 
ze  to  focus  on  running  your  business. 
As  part  of  the  CF  family  of  companies,  Menlo  Logistics 
•ings  you  a  solid  foundation  of  transportation  know-how.  Along  with 
commitment  to  satisfying  customers -ours  and  yours. 
So  get  an  edge  on  your  competition.  Hook  up  with  Menlo  Logistics, 
nd  see  what  a  better  logistics  network  can  do  for  your  net  profits. 


COnSOLIDflTED  FREIGHTWRYS,  IRC 


WE  PUT  YOU  MILES  AHEAD 


'enlo  Logistics,  our  comprehensive  logistics  management  services  company. 


WALL  STREET 


Company/fiscal  year-end  Ticker       Exch   Stock  price    Stock  performance   Price/earnings  ratios 

symbol  5-year     12-month     recent       latest  12  months  year  to  date  latest  1993 

high   low  high   low  price     relative  to     price     relative  to       12  est 


change 

market 

change 

market 

months 

Hubbell/Dec 

HUBB 

n 

60 

27 

58 

45 

56% 

7% 

97 

2% 

99 

19.1 

17.5 

Humanat/Aug 

HUM 

n 

35 

16 

27 

17 

7% 

-13 

79 

5 

102 

NM 

4.3 

Huntington  Bcshs/Oec 

HBAN 

0 

26 

7 

26 

16 

25% 

46 

133 

13 

109 

14.2 

11.6 

IBP/Dec 

IBP 

n 

26 

13 

21 

15 

18% 

4 

95 

-10 

87 

13.5 

11.2 

ICH/Dec 

ICH 

a 

8 

2 

7 

3 

6% 

41 

128 

72 

166 

NM 

9.2 

Illinois  Central/Dec 

IC 

n 

27* 

6* 

'  27 

17 

261/8 

11 

100 

7 

103 

15.4 

12.2 

Illinois  Power/Dec 

IPC 

n 

25 

13 

25 

19 

23% 

7 

98 

7 

103 

19.2 

12.4 

Illinois  Tool  Works/Dec 

itvv 

n 

78 

31 

78 

57 

74% 

12 

101 

14 

110 

21.6 

19.1 

IMC  Fertilizer  Group/June 

IFL 

n 

68 

27 

58 

36 

37 

-35 

59 

-13 

84 

11.3 

25.5 

Imcera  Group/June 

IMA 

n 

47 

12 

40 

24 

24% 

-28 

65 

-28 

70 

14.4 

13.3 

Imperial  Bncp/Dec 

IBAN 

0 

25 

6 

16 

6 

14% 

19 

108 

60 

155 

14.7 

13.7 

Ingersoll-Rand/Dec 

IR 

36 

14 

36 

25 

32% 

-1 

90 

10 

107 

28.9 

183 

Inland  Steel  Inds/Dec 

IAD 

n 

49 

16 

27 

16 

22% 

-11 

81 

-2 

95 

NM 

NM 

Integra  Financial/Dec 

ITG 

n 

48 

13 

48 

33 

47% 

33 

120 

15 

111 

10.5 

11.8 

Intel/Dec 

INTC 

0 

121 

19 

121 

47 

113% 

75 

159 

31 

127 

22.9 

14.0 

Intelligent  Electron/Jan 

INEL 

0 

30 

2 

24 

6 

14% 

-35 

59 

12 

108 

NM 

15.1 

IBM/Dec 

IBM 

n 

140 

46 

100 

46 

53% 

-38 

57 

7 

103 

NM 

34.2 

Intl  Flavors  &  Frags/Dec 

IFF 

n 

116 

44 

116 

95 

115Vz 

11 

101 

6 

103 

25.2 

20.8 

Intl  Game  Technology/Sep 

IGT 

n 

33 

% 

33 

11 

29% 

107 

188 

14 

110 

39.4 

38.8 

Intl  Multifoods/Feb 

IMC 

n 

32 

16 

29 

23 

25% 

-5 

87 

-6 

91 

12.7 

11.0 

International  Paper/Dec 

IP 

n 

79 

40 

78 

59 

65% 

-15 

77 

-2 

95 

55.7 

18.0 

Interpublic  Group/Dec 

IPG 

n 

36 

10 

36 

26 

31 

10 

100 

-11 

86 

20.7 

17.8 

Ipalco  Enterprises/Dec 

IPL 

n 

40 

22 

40 

32 

38 

20 

109 

6 

102 

16.2 

14.4 

ITT/Dec 

in 

n 

79 

40 

79 

63 

78% 

19 

108 

9 

106 

NM 

12.4 

IVAX/Dec 

IVX 

a 

41 

4 

37 

19 

23% 

-32 

62 

-21 

77 

35.8 

18.0 

James  River  Corp  Va/Dec 

JR 

n 

34 

16 

23 

16 

19V4 

-11 

81 

4 

101 

NM 

NM 

Jefferson-Pilot/Dec 

JP 

n 

56 

19 

56 

35 

54% 

51 

137 

14 

110 

13.7 

15.8 

John  Alden  Financial/Dec 

JA 

n 

NA 

NA 

27* 

14* 

18% 

NA 

NA 

-28 

70 

6.1 

6.1 

Johnson  &  Johnson/Dec 

JNJ 

n 

59 

17 

55 

38 

39% 

-18 

74 

-22 

75 

16.0 

13.8 

Johnson  Controls/Sep 

JCI 

n 

48 

17 

48 

36 

46% 

12 

102 

4 

101 

15.6 

14.9 

JWP/Oec 

JWP 

n 

30 

2 

19 

3 

4% 

-78 

20 

6 

103 

NM 

15.3 

Kansas  City  P&L/Dec 

KLT 

n 

25 

13 

25 

20 

24% 

22 

110 

8 

105 

18.2 

14.8 

Kellogg/Dec 

K 

n 

75 

25 

75 

55 

62% 

8 

99 

-7 

90 

21.8 

19.9 

Kemper/Dec 

KEM 

n 

52 

17 

42 

21 

41% 

28 

116 

40 

136 

NM 

12.7 

Kerr-McGee/Dec 

KMG 

n 

54 

33 

48 

37 

48 

27 

115 

7 

103 

NM 

21.6 

Key  Centurion  Bcshs/Dec 

KEYC 

0 

24 

10 

24 

18 

231/4 

29 

117 

2 

99 

16.6 

14.5 

KeyCorp/Dec 

KEY 

n 

46 

11 

46 

29 

44% 

45 

131 

16 

113 

14.2 

12.0 

Keystone  Finl/Dec 

KSTN 

0 

33 

13 

33 

25 

31% 

9 

99 

7 

103 

13.6 

12.4 

Kimberly-Clark/Dec 

KMB 

n 

63 

26 

63 

49 

54% 

3 

93 

-7 

90 

25.5 

15.4 

King  World  Prods/Aug 

KWP 

n 

36 

11 

36 

22 

32% 

22 

111 

-4 

93 

13.1 

12.4 

Kmart/Jan 

KM 

n 

28 

12 

28 

21 

25 

-7 

84 

2 

99 

12.1 

10.9 

\J  "  ii    n;jj  jr\  

Knight-Ridder/Dec 

KRI 

n 

65 

37 

65 

55 

57% 

-1 

90 

-1 

96 

21.7 

18.4 

Krogert/Dec 

KR 

n 

58 

7 

19 

11 

18% 

3 

93 

27 

123 

16.8 

12.4 

KU  Energy/Dec 

KU 

n 

30 

17 

30 

24 

30% 

23 

112 

8 

104 

15.4 

14.7 

LDDS  Communications/Dec 

LDDSA 

0 

37 

2 

37 

17 

35 

74 

158 

17 

113 

NM 

20.3 

Leucadia  National/Dec 

LUK 

n 

51 

5 

51 

22 

43 

76 

159 

"  9 

105 

16.0 

11.1 

LG&E  Energy/Dec 

LGE 

n 

40 

21 

40 

29 

38% 

27 

116 

108 

16.6 

15.4 

*Range  is  tor  less  than  period  indicated.  tPrices  as  originally  reported,  ad|usted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.  NA:  Not  available.  NM:  Not 
meaningful.   E:  Estimate.   D-D:  Deficit  to  deficit.   D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.   P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.   Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  19.  1993. 
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The  Forbes  500s 


Earnings-  ■    Dividends- 


Net 

latest 

1992 

estimated 

%  change 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 

12-month 

EPS 

1993 

'93  vs  '92 

of 

factor  on 

rate 

growth 

margin 

EPS 

EPS 

EPS 

analysts 

estimate 

rate 

12.0% 

$2.97 

$2.97 

$3.24 

9% 

14 

very  high 

$1.60 

2.8% 

54% 

15% 

def 

-0.69 

-0.72 

1.82 

D-P 

20 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

11.0 

1.80 

1.80 

2.21 

23 

14 

high 

0.72 

2.8 

40 

12 

n  c 
Ob 

1  O  A 

1.34 

1.34 

1.62 

0 1 

21 

10 

low 

0.20 

1.1 

15 

-14 

Ar.4 

det 

n  7n 
-0/0 

-0 .40t 

n  ic 
0./5 

U-r 

1 

NM 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

13.2 

1.70 

1.70 

2.14 

26 

11 

high 

0.60 

2.3 

35 

NA 

8.3 

1.23 

1.23 

1.91 

55 

25 

average 

0.80 

3.4 

65 

NA 

6.8 

3.44 

3.44 

3.88 

13 

18 

high 

0.96 

1.3 

28 

20 

7  C 

1.0 

i.iO 

A  1  0 

4.12 

1  A  c 

1.45 

-03 

14 

very  low 

1.08 

2.9 

33 

3 

7.5 

1.68 

1.63 

1.83 

12 

16 

average 

0.44 

1.8 

26 

5 

41 

0.98 

0.98 

1.05 

7 

2 

NM 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

0  I 

3.1 

1.11 

1.11 

1  7C 

1.76 

59 

22 

average 

0.70 

2.2 

63 

7 

def 

-5.83 

-5.83 

-0.83 

D-D 

14 

very  low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

128 

4.54 

4.54 

4.04 

-11 

11 

high 

1.28 

2.7 

28 

5 

4.3/ 

A  07 
4.3/ 

o  i  n 

o.  10 

CO 

63 

37 

low 

0.40 

0.4 

8 

NA 

0.1 

0.06 

0.06 

0.95 

NM 

8 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

def 

-12  03 

1 2.03 

1.57 

D-P 

31 

very  low 

2.16 

4.0 

NM 

-10 

1  C  0 

15.7 

4.59 

4.59 

5.55 

21 

13 

very  high 

3.00 

2.6 

65 

13 

21.3 

0.74 

0.54 

0.75 

39 

12 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.7 

2.01 

2.12E 

2.32 

9 

8 

high 

0.80 

3.1 

40 

0 

1.0 

1.17 

1.17 

3.61 

209 

25 

low 

1.68 

2.6 

144 

6 

6.2 

1.50 

1.50 

1.74 

16 

9 

high 

0.46 

1.5 

31 

14 

14.0 

2.35 

2.35 

2.63 

12 

16 

high 

2.04 

5.4 

87 

5 

def 

-2.47 

-2.47 

6.36 

D-P 

10 

average 

1.98 

2.5 

NM 

8 

9.9 

0.65 

0.65 

1.29 

98 

6 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

def 

-1.82 

-1.82 

0.20 

D-P 

22 

very  low 

0.60 

3.1 

NM 

8 

16.9 

3.99 

3.99 

3.46 

-13 

17 

high 

1.56 

2.9 

39 

12 

4.9 

3  08 

3.08 

3.09 

0 

3 

low 

0.24 

1.3 

8 

NA 

11.8 

2.46 

2.46 

2.85 

16 

33 

very  high 

0.92 

2.3 

37 

17 

2.4 

3.00 

2.86 

3.14 

10 

13 

high 

1.36 

2.9 

45 

4 

def 

-5.39 

-1.28E 

0.27 

D-P 

3 

very  low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

10.8 

1.35 

1.35 

1.66 

23 

18 

high 

1.44 

5.8 

107 

5 

11.0 

2.86 

2.86 

3.13 

9 

32 

high 

1.28 

2.1 

45 

12 

def 

-3.61 

-3.61 

3.27 

D-P 

1  0 

18 

low 

n  no 
0.92 

2.2 

NM 

6 

def 

—0.53 

-0.53 

2.22 

u-V 

00 

23 

average 

1  CO 

1.52 

0  0 

j. 2 

Mil 

NM 

0 

8 

13.1 

1.40 

1.40 

1.60 

14 

2 

NM 

0.68 

2.9 

49 

9 

11.0 

3.17 

3.17 

3.74 

18 

20 

high 

1.24 

2.8 

39 

9 

13.7 

2.33 

2.33 

2.56 

10 

6 

very  high 

1.16 

3.7 

50 

13 

4.9 

2.15 

2.15 

3.56 

66 

TO 

23 

average 

1  70 
1.11 

0  1 

3.1 

on 

80 

1  r 

lb 

20.4 

2.47 

2.43 

2.61 

7 

15 

high 

none 

M  A 

NA 

MA 

NA 

M  A 

NA 

2.5 

2.06 

2.06 

2.29 

11 

00 

average 

n  no 
0.92 

0  7 

J.  / 

45 

0 
0 

6  3 

2.65 

2.65 

3.14 

18 

21 

average 

1.40 

2.4 

53 

8 

0.5 

1.11 

1.11 

1.50 

35 

10 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

12.9 

1.96 

1.96 

2.06 

5 

n 

average 

1.60 

5.3 

82 

4 

def 

-0.05 

-0.05 

1.72 

D-P 

7 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

8.3 

2.68 

2.68 

3.86 

44 

1 

NM 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

9.1 

2.34 

2.34 

2.53 

8 

13 

high 

2.01 

5.2 

86 

5 

Sources:  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Wilshire  Associates;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System,  a  service  of  IBES  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Forbes. 
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WALL  STREET 


Company/fiscal  year-end  Ticker       Exch  Stock  price    Stock  performance   Price/earnings  ratios 

symbol  5-year     12-month    recent       latest  12  months  year  to  date  latest  1993 

high   low  high   low  price     relative  to     price     relative  to       12  est 


change 

market 

change 

market 

months 

Liberty  Media/Dec 

LBTY 

0 

18* 

2* 

18 

5 

17% 

237% 

306 

37% 

132 

NM 

NA 

Liberty  National/Dec 

LNBC 

0 

36 

11 

36 

27 

35V2 

25 

113 

4 

101 

14.5 

13.3 

Eli  Lilly/Dec 

LLY 

n 

90 

36 

75 

47 

47V4 

-34 

60 

-22 

75 

16.8 

8.9 

Limited/Jan 

LTD 

n 

33 

9 

30 

19 

24V4 

-19 

74 

-10 

87 

19.4 

15.5 

Lincoln  National/Dec 

LNC 

n 

80 

31 

80 

51 

79 

39 

126 

7 

103 

10.1 

13.9 

Litton  Industries/July 

LIT 

n 

53 

34 

'  53 

40 

52Va 

6 

96 

16 

112 

12.2 

12.2 

Liz  Claiborne/Dec 

LIZ 

n 

51 

13 

44 

32 

34% 

-13 

79 

-17 

81 

13.3 

12.7 

Lockheed/Dec 

LK 

n< 

62 

25 

62 

42 

61% 

38 

125 

10 

106 

11.0 

10.0 

Loctite/Dec 

LOC 

n 

51 

14 

48 

40 

41% 

-11 

81 

-8 

89 

21.0 

17.3 

Loews/Dec 

LTR 

n 

135 

62 

127 

98 

104% 

-2 

89 

-13 

84 

NM 

8.7 

Long  Island  Lighting/Dec 

LIL 

n 

29 

8 

29 

22 

26% 

16 

105 

3 

100 

12.4 

12.1 

Longs  Drug  Stores/Jan 

LDG 

n 

49 

31 

39 

33 

35% 

-2 

89 

-2 

95 

13.6 

12.5 

Loral/Mar 

LOR 

n 

54 

24 

54 

31 

51% 

49 

136 

13 

109 

11.9 

10.3 

Lotus  Development/Dec 

LOTS 

0 

41 

13 

38 

15 

24% 

-34 

60 

25 

121 

13.1 

17.3 

Louisiana-Pacific/Dec 

LPX 

n 

79 

14 

79 

37 

70% 

63 

148 

19 

115 

21.7 

14.2 

Lowe's  Cos/Jan 

LOW 

n 

33 

9 

33 

16 

33 

63 

148 

37 

132 

28.4 

24.3 

LTV/Dec 

LTV 

n 

4 

% 

2 

% 

% 

-25 

NM 

13 

NM 

NM 

NA 

Lubrizol/Dec 

LZ 

n 

35 

16 

35 

23 

291/2 

-10 

81 

8 

105 

16.3 

16.2 

Lyondell  Petrochem/Dec 

LYO 

n 

30* 

13* 

30 

21 

25% 

11 

101 

5 

102 

NM 

18.5 

Magna  Group/Dec 

MAGI 

0 

19 

9 

19 

13 

18% 

39 

126 

10 

106 

13.7 

11.4 

Manor  Care/May 

MNR 

n 

27 

6 

27 

15 

21 

25 

114 

-10 

87 

15.7 

15.9 

Manpower/Dec 

MAN 

n 

18* 

12* 

18 

13 

16% 

3 

94 

17 

113 

NM 

23.9 

Manville/Dec 

MVL 

n 

11 

4 

11 

8 

9% 

3 

93 

6 

102 

41.5 

21.7 

Mapco/Dec 

MDA 

n 

64 

25 

61 

49 

54 

-8 

83 

0 

97 

16.0 

11.2 

Marion  Merrell  Dow/Dec 

MKC 

n 

40 

11 

37 

18 

18% 

^47 

48 

-29 

68 

7.5 

7.0 

Marriott/Dec 

MHS 

n 

41 

8 

27 

13 

26% 

59 

144 

29 

125 

41.8 

24.5 

Marsh  &  McLennan  Cos/Dec 

MMC 

n 

98 

48 

98 

71 

94% 

24 

113 

3 

100 

22.4 

20.0 

Marshall  &  llsley/Dec 

MRIS 

0 

69 

23 

69 

51 

68% 

31 

119 

8 

104 

13.2 

12.7 

Martin  Marietta/Dec 

ML 

n 

74 

34 

74 

50 

72% 

33 

121 

4 

101 

10.1 

9.2 

Masco/Dec 

MAS 

n 

35 

14 

35 

22 

34% 

20 

109 

17 

113 

28.6 

19.6 

Mattel/Dec 

MAT 

n 

29 

3 

29 

20 

21% 

-3 

88 

-15 

83 

15.1 

12.6 

Maxus  Energy/Dec 

MXS 

n 

13 

5 

10 

6 

9% 

32 

120 

40 

135 

34.3 

NM 

Maxxam/Dec 

MXM 

a 

68 

8 

43 

22 

29% 

-30 

64 

7 

104 

NM 

NA 

May  Dept  Stores/Jan 

MA 

n 

78 

29 

78 

52 

77% 

29 

118 

10 

106 

16.5 

14.8 

Maytag/Dec 

MYG 

n 

28 

10 

21 

13 

14% 

-24 

69 

0 

97 

NM 

16.9 

MBIA/Dec 

MBI 

n 

70 

15 

70 

47 

68 

36 

123 

7 

104 

14.7 

14.0 

MBNA/Dec 

KRB 

n 

29* 

12* 

29 

18 

25% 

25 

113 

1 

98 

14.5 

12.6 

McCaw  Cellular/Dec 

MCAWA 

0 

47 

11 

41 

20 

38 

24 

112 

13 

110 

NM 

NM 

McCormick  &  Co/Nov 

MCCRK 

0 

30 

6 

30 

21 

24 

-5 

86 

-21 

77 

20.7 

18.0 

McDonald's/Dec 

MCD 

n 

54 

20 

54 

39 

53% 

24 

113 

10 

106 

20.6 

18.0 

McDonnell  Douglas/Dec 

MD 

n 

95 

27 

68 

34 

54 

-10 

82 

12 

108 

2.8 

6.5 

McGraw-Hill/Dec 

MHP 

n 

86 

40 

67 

53 

62% 

1 

92 

2 

98 

19.9 

17.0 

MCI  Communications/Dec 

MCIC 

0 

49 

11 

45 

30 

44% 

30 

118 

12 

109 

20.1 

17.6 

McKesson/Mar 

MCK 

n 

47 

27 

47 

30 

43% 

30 

118 

2 

99 

53.0 

15.2 

Mead/Dec 

MEA 

n 

50 

20 

46 

33 

43% 

12 

102 

13 

110 

68.7 

16.5 

Medco  Containment/June 

MCCS 

0 

40 

5 

40 

25 

30% 

-4 

87 

"  -19 

78 

41.2 

35.5 

Medtronic/Apr 

MOT 

n 

105 

17 

105 

63 

70V4 

-8 

84 

-26 

71 

20.8 

17.3 

'Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated.  tPrices  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.  NA:  Not  available.  NM:  Not 
meaningful.   E:  Estimate.   D-D  Deficit  to  deficit.   D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.   P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.   Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  19,  1993. 
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Earnings    Dividends- 


Net 

latest 

1992 

estimated 

%  change 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 

12-month 

EPS 

1993 

'93  vs  '92 

of 

factor  on 

rate 

growth 

margin 

EPS 

EPS 

EPS 

analysts 

estimate 

rate 

26.2% 

$0.02 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

12.0 

2.44 

$2.44 

$2.66 

9% 

4 

very  high 

$0.90 

2.5% 

37% 

14% 

13.4 

2.81 

2.81 

5.29 

88 

43 

high 

2.42 

5.1 

86 

18 

6.6 

1.25 

1.25 

1.56 

25 

38 

average 

0.36 

1.5 

29 

25 

4.5 

7.81 

7.81 

5.70 

-27 

26 

average 

3.04 

3.8 

39 

5 

3.2 

4.26 

4.22 

4.28 

1 

15 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

10.0 

2.61 

2.61 

2.74 

5 

19 

average 

0.40 

1.2 

15 

20 

3.4 

5.65 

5.65 

6.19 

10 

16 

average 

2.12 

3.4 

38 

7 

11.9 

1.99 

1.99 

2.42 

22 

8 

high 

0.76 

1.8 

38 

22 

def 

-0.33 

-0.33 

12.07 

D-P 

6 

average 

1.00 

1.0 

NM 

0 

11.5 

2.14 

2.14 

2.20 

3 

22 

very  high 

1.74 

6.5 

81 

16 

2:1 

2.58 

2.58 

2.81 

9 

6 

average 

1.12 

3.2 

43 

6 

4.9 

4.36 

4.49E 

5.06 

13 

12 

average 

1.00 

1.9 

23 

15 

8.9 

1.87 

1.87 

1.42 

-24 

29 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

8.1 

3.26 

3.26 

4.98 

53 

22 

low 

0.80 

1.1 

25 

6 

2.2 

1.16 

1.16 

1.36 

17 

20 

average 

0.32 

1.0 

28 

6 

19.3 

5.80 

5.80 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

8.0 

1.81 

1.81 

1.82 

1 

16 

average 

0.84 

2.8 

46 

3 

0.5 

0.32 

0.32 

1.40 

NM 

13 

low 

1.80 

7.0 

NM 

11 

9.3 

1.36 

1.36 

1.63 

20 

8 

average 

0.72 

3.9 

53 

4 

8.0 

1.34 

1.10E 

1.32 

20 

8 

average 

0.09 

0.4 

7 

0 

def 

-0.54 

-0.54 

0.70 

D-P 

4 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.1 

0.22 

0.22 

0.42 

91 

3 

very  low 

1.04 

11.4 

NM 

NA 

3.8 

3.37 

3.37 

4.84 

44 

8 

average 

1.00 

1.9 

30 

14 

20.6 

2.44 

2.44 

2.64 

8 

27 

average 

1.00 

5.4 

41 

36 

1.0 

0.64 

0.64 

1.09 

70 

17 

low 

0.28 

1.0 

44 

6 

10.3 

4.21 

4.21 

4.72 

12 

29 

high 

2.70 

2.9 

64 

2 

14.6 

5.18 

5.18 

5.38 

4 

10 

high 

1.48 

2.2 

29 

11 

5.8 

7.21 

7.21 

7.87 

9 

19 

average 

1.68 

2.3 

23 

10 

5.2 

1.21 

1.21 

1.77 

46 

19 

average 

0.64 

1.8 

53 

8 

7.8 

1.43 

1.43 

1.71 

20 

16 

average 

0.20 

0.9 

14 

88 

10.3 

0.27 

0.27 

-0.20 

P-D 

19 

very  low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

def 

-0.77 

-0.77 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5.4 

4.71 

4.71 

5.24 

11 

27 

high 

1.84 

2.4 

39 

10 

def 

-0.08 

-0.08 

0.88 

D-P 

15 

average 

0.50 

3.4 

NM 

-18 

57.5 

4.62 

4.62 

4.84 

5 

15 

high 

0.84 

1.2 

18 

42 

14.7 

1.73 

1.73 

1.99 

15 

18 

very  high 

0.96 

3.8 

55 

NA 

def 

-2.03 

-2.03 

-0.98 

D-D 

14 

very  low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

6.5 

1.16 

1.16 

1.33 

15 

15 

very  high 

0.44 

1.8 

38 

24 

13.4 

2.60 

2.60 

2.98 

15 

30 

very  high 

0.40 

0.7 

15 

8 

4.3 

19.43 

19.43 

8.35 

-57 

16 

average 

1.40 

2.6 

7 

-14 

7.5 

3.13 

3.13 

3.66 

17 

18 

average 

2.28 

3.7 

73 

4 

5.8 

2.21 

2.21 

2.53 

14 

32 

high 

0.10 

0.2 

5 

0 

0.4 

0.82 

2.53E 

2.86 

13 

12 

average 

1.60 

3.7 

195 

4 

0.8 

0.63 

0.63 

2.62 

NM 

21 

average 

1.00 

2.3 

159 

6 

5.3 

0.74 

0.68 

0.86 

26 

12 

average 

0.04 

0.1 

5 

17 

15.4 

3.38 

3.33E 

4.05 

22 

19 

very  high 

0.56 

0.8 

17 

17 

Sources:  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Wilshire  Associates;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System,  a  service  of  IBES  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Forbes. 
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Company/fiscal  year-end 

Ticker 

Exch   

Stock  price- 

—Stock  performance — 

Price/earnings  ratios 

symbol 

5-year 

d-month 

recent 

latest  12  months 

year  to  date 

latest 

1993 

high 

low  high 

low 

price 

relative  to 

price     relative  to 

1  0 

act 

est 

change 

market 

change 

market 

nmnthc 

Mellon  Bank/Dec 

MEL 

n 

K9 

18 

62 

JO 

59% 

14 1 

13% 

109 

8.6 

120 

Melville/Dec 

MES 

n ' 

58 

31 

55 

44 

48% 

-5 

86 

-9 

88 

36.1 

11.6 

Mercantile  Bancorp/Dec 

MTRC 

o 

54 

18 

54 

38 

5P/4 

29' 

117 

6 

103 

11.8 

10  8 

Mercantile  Bkshs/Dec 

Q 

36 

13 

36 

26 

0J74 

39 

126 

8 

105 

14.2 

12  8 

Mercantile  Stores/Jan 

MST 

p 

51 

24 

40 

29 

35% 

-11 

81 

-2 

95 

15.1 

12.3 

Merck/Dec 

MRK 

p 

57 

16 

'53 

36 

36Vs 

-26 

67 

-17 

81 

li  8 

Mercury  Finance/Dec 

MFN 

n 

21* 

3* 

21 

10 

20% 

78 

162 

39 

135 

39.9 

31.4 

Mercury  General/Dec 

MRCY 

0 

36 

5 

36 

13 

331/z 

123 

203 

21 

117 

i  n  o 

iu.y 

1 9  1 

ll.S 

Meridian  Bancorp/Dec 

MRDN 

o 

36 

9 

36 

23 

34% 

37 

124 

9 

106 

13.7 

12.2 

Merisel/Dec 

MSEL 

o 

15* 

2* 

14 

7 

121/b 

-11 

81 

20 

116 

18 1 

13.2 

Merrill  Lynch/Dec 

MER 

fl 

74 

16 

74 

44 

711* 

23 

112 

20 

116 

8  5 

10.0 

Metropolitan  Finl/Oec 

MFC 

p 

20 

3 

20 

10 

19V2 

73 

157 

17 

114 

7.6 

8  8 

Fred  Meyer/Jan 

FMY 

n 

i& 
j4 

10 

34 

91 

32V2 

10 

1  (17 
1U/ 

4 

100 

14.7 

13.2 

MGIC  Investment/Dec 

MTG 

n 

61* 

27* 

61 

32 

581/a 

53 

139 

14 

111 

16.7 

14.9 

Michigan  National/Dec 

MNCO 

o 

65 

13 

65 

43 

62% 

32 

120 

22 

119 

15.8 

12.3 

IVIICrUbOll/JUIlc 

M^FT 
ivior  I 

o 

95 

10 

95 

66 

04  74 

-2 

89 

-1 

96 

30.2 

27.0 

Midlantic/Dec 

MIDI 

o 

48 

3 

22 

6 

2iy2 

169 

244 

8 

105 

NM 

16.7 

Minn  Mining  &  Mfg/Dec 

MMM 

110 

57 

110 

86 

l091/2 

21 

110 

9 

105 

1Q  i 

17  R 

1  /  .0 

MNC  Financial/Dec 

MNC 

n 

29 

2 

14 

7 

14% 

85 

168 

12 

108 

14.4 

21.8 

Mobil/Dec 

MOB 

n 

73 

42 

70 

58 

69% 

19 

108 

10 

106 

99  9 

LL.L 

lo.y 

Molex/June 

MOLX 

o 

33 

13 

33 

24 

31 

22 

111 

16 

113 

21.2 

27.0 

Monsanto/Dec 

MTC 

p 

76 

37 

69 

50 

52Vs 

-24 

69 

-10 

88 

14.2 

Id  2 

Montana  Power/Dec 

MTP 

28 

16 

28 

24 

26% 

10 

100 

2 

99 

13.3 

12.6 

JP  Morgan  &  Co/Dec 

JPM 

p 

71 

30 

70 

52 

68% 

17 

106 

5 

101 

9  9 

11 8 

Morgan  Stanley/Jan 

MS 

n 

Do 

20 

63 

60% 

C 

J 

yo 

9 

105 

10.3 

10.6 

Morrison  Knudsen/Oec 

MRN 

n 

30 

15 

26 

18 

20 

-17 

76 

-8 

90 

45.5 

17.4 

Morton  International/June 

Mil 

p 

69* 

32* 

69 

51 

67 

6 

96 

10 

107 

LL.J 

21  S 

L 1  .J 

Mrttnrnla/ncr 
IVIUlUIUid/Ucl 

MAT 
IVIU 1 

p 

67 

18 

67 

37 

Ol  V2 

61 

146 

20 

116 

28  9 

21 9 

Murphy  Oil/Dec 

MUR 

p 

48 

27 

40 

33 

40V4 

18 

107 

13 

110 

20.9 

24.2 

Mylan  Labs/Mar 

MYL 

p 

38 

4 

38 

17 

26 

39 

126 

-17 

80 

32  5 

22  2 

Nalco  Chemical/Dec 

NLC 

n 

42 

16 

38 

30 

34% 

1 

91 

0 

97 

18.2 

17.8 

Nash  Finch/Dec 

NAFC 

0 

28 

16 

23 

16 

21V2 

19 

108 

16 

113 

1  1  c 

lib 

i  n  9 

National  City/Dec 

NCC 

p 

55 

23 

55 

40 

53% 

27 

115 

8 

105 

12.8 

11.1 

Natl  Community  Bks/Dec 

NCBR 

o 

54 

10 

54 

18 

531/2 

166 

241 

55 

150 

25.0 

18  8 

National  Intergroup/Mar 

Nil 

p 

21 

11 

14 

11 

13V4 

-2 

89 

4 

101 

NM 

19  fi 

National  Medical/May 

NME 

p 

26 

9 

17 

9 

91/2 

-33 

61 

-23 

74 

U.J 

Nat!  Semiconductor/May 

NSM 

n 

ID 

3 

14 

Q 
0 

13Va 

ij 

1  1  A 
1 14 

24 

120 

14.9 

12.5 

National  Service/Aug 

NSI 

n 

30 

19 

28 

23 

25% 

3 

93 

-1 

96 

17.1 

15.5 

NationsBank 

NB 

p 

58 

17 

58 

42 

53% 

13 

103 

4 

101 

11  7 

in  s 

1U.  J 

Navktar  Intl/fW 
I'tdVlMdl  lllu/UiA 

WAV 

p 

7 

2 

4 

2 

95A 

£78 

-28 

66 

17 

113 

NM 

I1IVI 

n  q 

LO.J 

NBD  Bancorp/Dec 

NBD 

a 

36 

15 

36 

27 

36Vb 

25 

113 

11 

107 

17  1 

l  / .  i 

NA 

New  England  Electric/Dec 

NES 

n 

42 

20 

42 

29 

4P/4 

39 

126 

7 

104 

14.5 

14.1 

NY  State  E&G/Dec 

NGE 

n 

35 

21 

35 

27 

34Ve 

26 

114 

5 

102 

14.2 

13.7 

New  York  Times/Dec 

NYTA 

a 

35 

17 

32 

24 

30V2 

-5 

86 

16 

112 

NM 

26.1 

iNewcii  uo/ucc 

MlAfl 
IMWL 

n 

53 

9 

48 

33 

3b 

-23 

70 

-12 

86 

17.1 

16.1 

Newmont  Mining/Dec 

NEM 

n 

55 

32 

54 

36 

44 

15 

104 

7 

104 

33.8 

43.6 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power/Dec 

NMK 

n 

23 

11 

23 

18 

22% 

19 

108 

17 

113 

13.9 

12.8 

•Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated.  tPrices  as  onj 

finally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.  NA: 

Not  available. 

NM:  Not 

meaningful.   E:  Estimate.  D-D: 

Deficit  to  deficit. 

D-P:  Deficit  to  profit 

P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def: 

Deficit.   Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  19.  1993 
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Forbes  ■  April  26,  1993 


The  Forbes  500s 


Earnings    Dividends- 


Net 

latest 

1992 

estimated 

%  change 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 

12-month 

EPS 

1993 

'93  vs  '92 

of 

factor  on 

rate 

growth 

margin 

EPS 

EPS 

EPS 

analysts 

estimate 

rate 

14.7% 

$6.96 

$6.96 

$5  00 

-28% 

24 

average 

$1.52 

2.5% 

22% 

1% 

1.5 

1.34 

1.34 

4.18 

212 

18 

high 

1.52 

3.1 

113 

7 

10.4 

4.36 

4.36 

4.73 

8 

12 

very  high 

1.48 

2.9 

34 

1 

15.2 

2.51 

2.51 

2.79 

11 

7 

high 

0.90 

2.5 

36 

8 

3.2 

2.36 

2.36 

2.90 

23 

7 

average 

1.02 

2.9 

43 

6 

25.3 

2.12 

2.12 

2.44 

15 

47 

high 

1.00 

2.8 

47 

19 

32.2 

0.52 

0.52 

0.66 

27 

11 

high 

0.22 

1.1 

42 

38 

16.2 

3.06 

3.06 

2.72 

-11 

10 

average 

0.60 

1.8 

20 

27 

10.6 

2.55 

2.55 

.  2.85 

12 

14 

average 

1.20 

3.4 

47 

2 

0.9 

0.67 

0.67 

0.92 

37 

5 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

7.1 

8.36 

8.36 

7.16 

-14 

11 

average 

1.20 

1.7 

14 

3 

12.5 

2.57 

2.57 

2.21 

-14 

7 

average 

0.40 

2.1 

16 

19 

2.1 

2.21 

2.21 

2.46 

11  • 

8 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

31.8 

3.48 

3.48 

3.91 

12 

11 

average 

0.28 

0.5 

8 

NA 

6.0 

3.96 

3.96 

5.11 

29 

14 

average 

2.00 

3.2 

51 

1 

25.6 

2.79 

2.41 

3.12 

29 

41 

very  high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

0.5 

0.08 

0.08 

1.29 

NM 

11 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

8.9 

5.65 

5.65 

6.21 

10 

22 

high 

3.32 

3.0 

59 

9 

6.7 

1.00 

1.00 

0.66 

-34 

9 

very  low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.3 

3.13 

3.13 

4.11 

31 

35 

average 

3.20 

4.6 

102 

7 

8.7 

1.14 

1.08 

1.15 

6 

9 

very  high 

0.03 

0.1 

3 

14 

5.8 

3.67 

3.67 

3.68 

0 

29 

average 

2.24 

4.3 

61 

11 

10.7 

2.02 

2.02 

2.13 

5 

21 

average 

1.58 

5.9 

78 

3 

13.5 

6.92 

6.92 

5.83 

-16 

31 

average 

2.40 

3.5 

35 

10 

6.9 

5.90 

5.90 

5.72 

-3 

11 

average 

1.08 

1.8 

18 

29 

0.6 

0.44 

0.44 

1.15 

161 

13 

low 

0.80 

4.0 

182 

2 

6.9 

3.00 

2.95 

3.11 

5 

21 

high 

0.96 

1.4 

32 

4 

4.3 

2.16 

2.16 

2.86 

32 

27 

average 

0.44 

0.7 

20 

2 

5.3 

1.93 

1.93 

1.66 

-14 

12 

low 

1.20 

3.0 

62 

6 

32.4 

0.80 

0.91E 

1.17 

29 

12 

average 

0.12 

0.5 

15 

22 

10.5 

1.90 

1.90 

1.95 

3 

20 

high 

0.84 

2.4 

44 

6 

0.8 

1.85 

1.85 

2.08 

12 

1 

NM 

0.73 

3.4 

39 

2 

12.5 

4.19 

419 

4.83 

15 

27 

high 

2.08 

3.9 

50 

11 

7.8 

2.14 

2.14 

2.85 

33 

3 

average 

0.70 

1.3 

33 

-15 

def 

-0.54 

-0.55E 

1.05 

D-P 

1 

NM 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.4 

0.58 

1.32E 

1.47 

11 

12 

average 

048 

5.1 

83 

10 

5.7 

0.88 

0.79E 

1.05 

33 

18 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4.3 

1.50 

1.50 

1.65 

10 

8 

very  high 

1.04 

4.1 

69 

7 

11.5 

4.60 

4.60 

5.11 

11 

40 

average 

1.60 

3.0 

35 

13 

def 

-0.84 

-0.95 

0.11 

D-P 

14 

very  low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

10.0 

2.11 

2.11 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.08 

3.0 

51 

12 

8.5 

2.85 

2.85 

2.92 

2 

22 

high 

2.16 

5.2 

75 

1 

10.9 

2.40 

2.40 

2.50 

4 

19 

high 

2.16 

6.3 

90 

2 

def 

-0.14 

-0.14 

1.17 

D-P 

18 

low 

0.56 

1.8 

NM 

5 

11.2 

2.10 

2.10 

2.24 

7 

22 

high 

0.60 

1.7 

29 

24 

14.8 

1.30 

1.30 

1.01 

-22 

19 

very  low 

0.60 

1.4 

46 

0 

6.9 

1.61 

1.61 

1.75 

9 

24 

high 

0.80 

3.6 

50 

NA 

Sources.-  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Wilshire  Associates;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System,  a  service  of  IBES  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Forbes. 
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WALL  STREET 


Compar.y/fiscal  year-end 

Ticker 

Exch 

Stock  price- 

—Stock  performance- 

Price/earnings  ratios 

symbol 

5-year 

d-month 

recent 

latest  12  months 

year  to  date 

laiesi 

1  j  j  j 

high 

low  high 

low 

price 

relative  to 

price 

relative  to 

12 

pel 

CM 

change 

market 

change 

market 

months 

Nicor/Dec 

GAS 

n 

57 

27 

57 

38 

56% 

41% 

128 

14% 

111 

14.8 

14.1 

NIKE/May 

NKE 

n 

90 

11 

90 

55 

76% 

14 

104 

-8 

89 

1  C  A 

lb.4 

13.9 

Nipsco  Industries/Dec 

Nl 

n 

30 

10 

30 

23 

29% 

30 

118 

12 

108 

14.8 

13.8 

Nordstrorn/Jan 

NOBE 

0 

53 

17 

44 

26 

31% 

-14 

78 

-18 

79 

19.0 

16.4 

norroiK  oouinern/ueL 

N<;r 

llOO 

n 

68 

25 

68 

53 

UJ  /8 

8 

98 

4 

101 

16.1 

13.8 

Northeast  Bancorp/Dec 

0 

80 

4 

'  15 

4 

J  /8 

-59 

37 

32 

128 

NM 

NA 

Northeast  Federal/Mar 

NSB 

n 

15 

1 

8 

3 

6% 

-9 

83 

-6 

91 

NM 

NA 

Northeast  Utilities/Dec 

NU 

n 

29 

18 

29 

23 

27% 

15 

104 

3 

100 

10.0 

19  Q 

No  States  Power/Dec 

NSP 

n 

47 

28 

47 

39 

46% 

16 

106 

8 

104 

20.1 

15.3 

Northern  Trust/Dec 

0 

50 

13 

50 

33 

48  % 

43 

130 

15 

112 

18.4 

16.4 

iNoriiirop/ucC 

MOP 

n 

36 

14 

36 

23 

OJ  /8 

44 

131 

4 

100 

13.8 

7.7 

Norwsst/Dfic 

NOR 

MUD 

n 

52 

14 

52 

35 

4j  /8 

37 

125 

14 

110 

14.1 

12.4 

Novell/Oct 

NOVL 

0 

35 

2 

35 

23 

33 

12 

102 

16 

112 

37.9 

31.1 

Nucor/Dec 

HUE 

n 

93 

18 

93 

43 

91% 

90 

172 

17 

113 

50.0 

31.6 

NWNL/Dec 

NWN 

n 

65 

12 

65 

31 

64% 

105 

186 

27 

123 

15.6 

11.3 

Nynex/Dec 

NYN 

n 

93 

61 

93 

69 

87% 

22 

111 

5 

101 

13.7 

13.1 

ULClUctUdl  rcllUlcUlTI/UcL 

n 

31 

16 

23 

16 

91  V= 
LI  /a 

8 

98 

24 

120 

NM 

33.0 

Office  r^orirtt/nor 
UIIICc  Ucpui/UcL 

nnp 

\jur 

n 

38* 

4* 

38 

19 

JU  /8 

19 

108 

-11 

86 

48.6 

36.7 

Ogden/Dec 

OG 

n 

35 

15 

25 

17 

23% 

7 

97 

5 

102 

16.9 

15.5 

Ohio  Casualty/Dec 

OCAS 

0 

69 

27 

69 

49 

68 

20 

109 

8 

104 

n  7 
ij./ 

Ohio  Edison/Dec 

OEC 

n 

25 

16 

25 

19 

24% 

25 

114 

5 

102 

14.3 

13.6 

Oklahoma  G&E/Dec 

OGE 

n 

44 

29 

39 

30 

35% 

-4 

84 

4 

101 

14.7 

13.2 

OIH  Kant  Fmanfial/nor 

DKFN 

0 

37 

12 

37 

25 

12 

32 

120 

6 

103 

12.9 

11.8 

Ulu  lidUUIldl  Dncp/Uci 

ULUD 

0 

33 

20 

33 

28 

JJ  /4 

18 

107 

6 

103 

15.1 

13.6 

Old  Republic  Intl/Dec 

ORI 

n 

27 

9 

27 

19 

25% 

LJ 

111 

3 

100 

8.3 

10.4 

01  in/Dec 

OLN 

n 

68 

28 

55 

37 

44% 

-11 

81 

-2 

95 

20.6 

15.8 

OnBancorp/Dec 

ONBK 

0 

36 

5 

36 

22 

32V* 

30 

118 

1 

98 

10.1 

8.8 

Oracle  Systems/May 

ORCL 

0 

37 

5 

37 

12 

34% 

118 

198 

22 

118 

55.8 

28.4 

HrwY  Fnorcm/rior 
wiyA  utlcigy/Uct 

n 

55* 

17* 

27 

17 

LO  /8 

28 

116 

20 

117 

31.9 

51.4 

Huionc  r*nrnino/riDP 

uwcrib-i*urning/ucL 

n 

47 

14 

47 

28 

ASVa 
44t4 

31 

119 

24 

120 

26.6 

14.2 

Owens-lllinois/Dec 

01 

n 

15* 

8* 

14 

8 

11% 

-10 

81 

18 

114 

14.5 

11.5 

Paccar/Dec 

PCAR 

0 

65 

27 

65 

50 

63 

9 

99 

10 

107 

14. *t 

Pacific  Enterprises/Dec 

PET 

n 

54 

17 

24 

18 

231/2 

18 

107 

27 

123 

NM 

13.1 

Pacific  G&E/Dec 

PCG 

n 

36 

14 

36 

29 

34V4 

12 

102 

3 

100 

13.3 

12.6 

Parifir  Tp|p<ic/npr 

rdLIIIL    1  CIC3I5/  UCL 

PAP 

n 

52 

27 

48 

37 

40 

23 

112 

8 

105 

17.0 

16.2 

ParifiParp  Hpalth/^pn 
raLiiiv^dic  ncaiiii/ocp 

r no  in 

0 

58 

2 

58 

25 

04  /S 

13 

103 

-33 

65 

18.2 

16.3 

PacifiCorp/Dec 

PPW 

n 

9S 

LJ 

17 

24 

17 

17% 

-18 

10 

7«j 

_Q 
j 

M 

00 

NM 

12.4 

PaineWebber  Group/Dec 

PWJ 

n 

27 

7 

27 

16 

25% 

2 

93 

4 

101 

6.0 

/.9 

Pall/July 

PLL 

n 

24 

8 

23 

17 

17% 

-12 

80 

-14 

84 

25.9 

19.5 

Panhandle  Eastern/Dec 

PEL 

n 

31 

10 

23 

13 

22% 

54 

140 

37 

132 

13.1 

17.6 

ParamAiint  C rtmmun/nrt 
rdialllUUML  VrUIIMllUII/ULl 

DPI 

n 

66 

32 

50 

41 

40/8 

7 

97 

9 

105 

23.1 

19.2 

Parl^pr  UsnniT in/lnno 

PH 
r  n 

n 

38 

19 

36 

26 

JL  78 

-9 

82 

8 

105 

23.3 

20.5 

Penn  Central/Dec 

PC 

n 

29 

15 

29 

18 

Wh 

15 

104 

11 

107 

20.8 

17.5 

Penn  Traffic/Jan 

PNF 

a 

44* 

12* 

44 

23 

40% 

21 

110 

46 

141 

NM 

26.5 

JC  Penney/Jan 

JCP 

n 

89 

37 

89 

62 

86 

28 

116 

11 

107 

13.6 

13.0 

Pennsylvania  P&L/Dec 

PPL 

n 

31 

17 

31 

24 

29% 

21 

110 

9 

106 

14.7 

14.0 

Pennzoil/Dec 

PZL 

n 

90 

43 

59 

43 

55% 

26 

114 

10 

107 

NM 

31.9 

'Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated.  tPrices  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.  NA:  Not  available.  NM:  Not 
meaningful.   E:  Estimate.   D-D:  Deficit  to  deficit.   D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.   P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.  Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  19,  1993. 
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The  Forbes  500s 


Earnings  —   Dividends- 


Net 

latest 

1992 

estimated 

%  change 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 

12-month 

EPS 

1993 

'93  vs  '92 

of 

factor  on 

rate 

growth 

margin 

EPS 

EPS 

EPS 

analysts 

estimate 

rate 

6.7% 

$3.83 

$3.83 

$4.02 

5% 

11 

high 

$2.44 

4.3% 

64% 

5% 

9.5 

4.66 

4.81E 

5.50 

14 

16 

high 

0.80 

1.0 

17 

30 

8.6 

2.00 

2.00 

2.14 

7 

21 

average 

1.32 

4.5 

66 

18 

4.0 

1.67 

1.67 

1.94 

16 

33 

average 

0.34 

1.1 

20 

8 

12.1 

3.94 

3.94 

4.61 

17 

20 

average 

1.80 

2.8 

46 

9 

def 

-10.53 

-10.53 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

def 

-11.49 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

8.2 

2.02 

2.02 

2.13 

5 

21 

high 

1.76 

6.4 

87 

NA 

7.5 

2.31 

2.31 

3.04 

32 

25 

average 

2.52 

5.4 

109 

7 

12.1 

2.64 

2.64 

2.95 

12 

15 

very  high 

0.74 

1.5 

28 

15 

2.2 

2.56 

2.56 

4.60 

80 

11 

average 

1.60 

4.5 

63 

4 

11.2 

3.48 

3.48 

3.96 

14 

32 

high 

1.16 

2.4 

33 

;;  12 

27.1 

0.87 

0.81 

1.06 

31 

34 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4.9 

1.83 

1.83 

2.90 

58 

16 

average 

0.32 

0.3 

17 

11 

4.4 

4.14 

4.14 

5.72 

38 

12 

average 

1.48 

2.3 

36 

8 

10.0 

6.40 

6.40 

6.71 

5 

30 

very  high 

4.64 

5.3 

73 

5 

def 

-1.65 

-1.65 

0.64 

D-P 

29 

very  low 

1.00 

4.7 

NM 

-20 

2.2 

0.62 

0.62 

0.82 

32 

15 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3.4 

1.41 

1.41 

1.54 

9 

5 

high 

1.25 

5.2 

89 

2 

5.4 

5  40 

5.40 

4.95 

-8 

23 

average 

2.84 

4.2 

53 

8 

11.9 

1.70 

1.70 

1.79 

5 

22 

average 

1.50 

6.2 

88 

-8 

7.6 

2.42 

2.42 

2.69 

11 

22 

average 

2.66 

7.5 

110 

3 

13.6 

2.75 

2.75 

3.01 

9 

17 

high 

1.04 

2.9 

38 

10 

13.7 

2.20 

2.20 

2.45 

11 

1 

NM 

0.84 

2.5 

38 

3 

10.8 

3.09 

3.09 

2.46 

-20 

10 

high 

0.40 

1.6 

13 

7 

2.3 

2.17 

2.17 

2.84 

31 

12 

low 

2.20 

4.9 

101 

6 

16.1 

3.19 

3.19 

3.65 

14 

5 

very  high 

0.58 

1.8 

18 

53 

"6.8 

0.62 

0.90E 

1.22 

36 

17 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5.7 

0.74 

.  0.74 

0.46 

-38 

26 

very  low 

0.40 

1.7 

54 

1 

2.5 

1.68 

1.68 

3.15 

88 

10 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.6 

0.81 

0.81 

1.02 

26 

9 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.4 

1.93 

1.93 

4.36 

126 

13 

low 

1.30 

2.1 

67 

-16 

def 

-7.57 

-7.57 

1.80 

D-P 

14 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

11.4 

2.58 

2.58 

2.71 

5 

24 

high 

1.88 

5.5 

73 

3 

11.5 

2.83 

2.83 

2.96 

5 

31 

high 

2.18 

4.5 

77 

8 

2.6 

1.88 

1.78 

2.10 

18 

13 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

def 

-1.42 

-1.42 

1.44 

D-P 

27 

low 

1.08 

6.0 

NM 

-2 

6.3 

4.24 

4.24 

3.20 

-25 

9 

low 

0.48 

1.9 

11 

7 

11.2 

0.67 

0.77 

0.89 

16 

15 

average 

0.32 

1.8 

48 

18 

7.8 

1.74 

1.74 

1.30 

-25 

20 

average 

0.80 

3.5 

46 

-20 

6.1 

2.12 

2.27 

2.54 

12 

29 

average 

0.80 

1.6 

38 

3 

2.8 

1.38 

1.32 

1.57 

19 

22 

average 

0.96 

3.0 

70 

3 

3.5 

1.32 

1.32 

1.57 

.  19 

3 

average 

0.84 

3.1 

64 

Bin 

0.2 

0.39 

0.39 

1.54 

295 

4 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4.1 

6.31 

6.31 

6.62 

5 

28 

average 

2.88 

3.3 

46 

15 

12.6 

2.02 

2.02 

2.12 

5 

21 

very  high 

1.65 

5.5 

82 

4 

1.3 

0.72 

0.72 

1.73 

140 

21 

low 

3.00 

5.4 

NM 

2 

Sources:  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Wilshire  Associates;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System,  a  service  of  IBES  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Forbes. 
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I»hi!e 
jollors? 


loss  the  ocean  as  well 
loss  the  street? 


>u  make  employees  three 
es  more  productive? 


What'jl 


Can  the  right  application  of  technology 
help  bring  your  company  a  flood  of  new  business? 


Once  you're  ahead  of  the  competition, 
do  you  have  what  it  takes  to  keep  the  lead? 


EDS  helped  Smltfc'i  answer  yet. 


j  d  product  even  better  M  When  your  customers  buy  better  products, 
lot  the  same  time?  will  they  come  from  you? 


jin  you  produce  award-winning  autos 
while  curbing  production  costs? 


When  your  customers  get  better  service, 
will  they  get  it  from  you? 


Can  you  shorten  manufacturing  time 
from  weeks  to  hours  yet  improve  quality? 


Can  you  help  customers  mc 
by  spending  less  time  with  th 


Itained  while 
million  dollars? 


Can  better  technology  really  translate  into 
better  products  and  better  sales? 


As  your  busim 
will  your  serv 


Jpcts  get  to  market  faster,  g  When  your  customers  need  help  with  product 
come  from  you?  improvements,  will  they  come  to  you? 

EOS  helped  PmjmmII  answer  yes.  .; — „■,„■..         u  — * 


EDS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corporation.  ©  1993  EDS. 


the  point? 


Over  the  past  year,  our  adver- 
tising contained  dozens  of 
different  examples  of  how 
we've  helped  our  customers 
help  their  customers.  Why? 

Because  we  believe  the  real 
measure  of  any  technology 
investment  is  whether  that 
investment  helped  accomplish 
real  business  goals. 

From  industry  to  industry 
we've  helped  companies  and 
organizations  create  income, 
save  time  and  money,  raise 
quality,  enhance  speed-to- 
market,  improve  customer 
service  and  more. 


We  hope  you've  found 
these  success  stories  interest- 
ing. We  plan  to  bring  you 
more.  A  lot  more.  We  think  the 
more  you  know  about  how 
we've  helped  others,  the  more 
you'll  want  to  know  about  how 
we  can  help  you. 

Identifying  opportunities. 
Applying  technology.  Achiev- 
ing results.  That's  what  we'd 
like  to  talk  to  you  about.  If 
you'd  like  to  talk,  call  Peter  V 
Abene  at  (214)  490-2000, 
extension  164.  Or  write  EDS, 
7171  Forest  Lane,  M64,  Dallas, 
Texas  75230. 


Results  and 


EDS 


Company/fiscal  year-end  Ticker       Exc   Stock  price    Stock  performance   Price/earnings  ratios 

symbol  5-year     12-month     recent       latest  12  months  year  to  date  latest  1993 

high   low  high   low  price     relative  to     price     relative  to       12  est 

change     market     change     market  months 


People's  Bank/Dec 

ODPT 

roll 

0 

i  n* 
1U 

0* 

L 

a 
0 

4 

01/ 

OVA 

c  1  0/ 

ol% 

1  AC 

14b 

A  70/ 
4/  /o 

1  AO 

142 

co  n 
58.9 

NA 

PepsiCo/Dec 

PEP 

n 

A  0 

43 

1 1 
11 

A  0 

43 

00 

32 

42 

28 

1 1  c 

lib 

1 

98 

26.1 

20.0 

Perrigo/June 

PRGO 

0 

CI  * 
51 

on* 
LU 

C  1 

Dl 

OA 

24 

A71/ 

ci 
5b 

1  AO 

142 

b 

1  no 
1U3 

48.7 

42.6 

Pet/June 

PT 

n 

OA* 

24 

1  A  * 

14 

0 1 

21 

1  A 

14 

17 

-11 

0 1 
81 

n 

0 

97 

18.1 

16.2 

Pfizer/Dec 

PFE 

n 

87 

24 

83 

53 

58% 

-17 

75 

-19 

78 

18.1 

15.6 

Phelps  Dodget/Dec 

PD 

n 

56 

18 

'56 

40 

52 

23 

112 

7 

104 

12.1 

11.3 

PHH/Apr 

PHH 

n 

AO 

42 

1  0 

lis 

A  0 

42 

00 

33 

41% 

00 
LL 

111 

n 

0 

97 

13.1 

11.7 

Philadelphia  Elec/Dec 

PE 

n 

on 
3U 

lb 

on 
3U 

OA 

24 

29% 

21 

1 1  n 

110 

13 

110 

15.6 

12.8 

Philip  Morris  Cos/Dec 

inn 
MU 

n 

07 

8/ 

on 

07 

bl 

64  Vs 

1  o 

-1/ 

oc 
/5 

-1/ 

81 

11.8 

9.9 

Phillips  Petroleum/Dec 

n 

r 

n 

0  1 

31 

15 

on 
3U 

00 

23 

00 

28 

17 

106 

11 

108 

26.9 

18.5 

PHM/Dec 

PHM 

n 

34 

6 

34 

17 

281/< 

-2 

89 

-6 

91 

10.6 

11.2 

Pinnacle  West/Dec 

PNW 

n 

28 

5 

22 

17 

21% 

22 

111 

5 

102 

11.9 

11.1 

Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Intl/Aug 

nuvD 

0 

on 

30 

i  n 
1U 

on 
3U 

0  1 

21 

26% 

20 

109 

0 

97 

16.4 

15.3 

Pitney  Bowes/Dec 

DDI 

rBI 

n 

AO 

1  A 

14 

AO 

43 

00 

28 

A  1 7/ 

41 78 

00 
23 

111 

5 

102 

21.1 

18.0 

rittston/Uec 

dpp. 

n 

00 

LL 

1  1 

11 

1  7 
1/ 

11 

1  £1/ 

5 

nc 

yb 

8 

1  nc 

105 

12.2 

12.5 

PNC  Bank/Dec 

DMP 

n 

OA 

34 

0 
0 

OA 

34 

OA 

24 

0  07/ 
3  2  78 

OA 

34 

122 

15 

112 

13.9 

12.3 

Polaroid/Dec 

PRD 

n 

50 

20 

35 

24 

29V8 

-2 

89 

-6 

91 

14.1 

12.8 

Policy  Management  Sys/Oec 

PMS 

n 

87 

21 

87 

60 

85 

22 

111 

4 

100 

33.3 

28.0 

Portland  General/Dec 

n 

oc 

1  0 

1J 

01 
Li 

1  c 
ID 

on3/ 

ZU78 

01 

1 1 0 

11 

in7 
1U/ 

in  c 
lU.b 

1  1  Q 

11.8 

Potlatcn/uec 

DPU 

n 

CO 
52 

00 

CO 

52 

A  1 

41 

An7/ 

4y78 

0 
3 

94 

0 
8 

1  nc 

105 

18.4 

16.0 

Potomac  Electric/Dec 

dpm 

n 

00 

28 

1  0 

lo 

00 

28 

00 

23 

25% 

1 0 
12 

102 

8 

104 

15.5 

13.9 

PPG  Industries/Dec 

DOP 

rrb 

n 

7n 
/O 

oc 
35 

7n 
/U 

CA 

54 

C7 
0/ 

n 

9 

nn 

99 

2 

99 

22.3 

16.5 

Praxair/Dec 

PX 

n 

NA 

NA 

18* 

14* 

17% 

NA 

NA 

4 

100 

27.1 

15.4 

Premark  Intl/Dec 

PMI 

n 

51 

13 

51 

30 

47 

0 

91 

16 

112 

NM 

11.1 

Premier  Bancorp/Dec 

DDDP 

0 

1  0 

lo 

0 

3 

1  0 

18 

8 

17% 

116 

196 

15 

111 

11.1 

8.7 

Premier  Industrial/May 

ddc 
rKt 

n 

0 1 

31 

11 

0 1 

31 

01 

21 

28% 

oc 
25 

114 

n 
9 

1  nc 

106 

29.3 

23.5 

Price  Co/Aug 

DPI  D 

0 

C  A 

b4 

07 

LI 

An 

49 

on 

30 

33 

-32 

61 

-9 

88 

12.7 

12.9 

Primerica/Dec 

DA 

rA 

n 

cn 
5U 

1  1 

11 

cn 
50 

OA 

24 

A  C1  / 

45/8 

70 

12 

1  cc 

156 

An 

40 

136 

10.1 

11.9 

Procter  &  Gamble/June 

PG 

n 

56 

18 

56 

46 

52V4 

4 

94 

-3 

94 

20.4 

18.0 

Progressive/Dec 

PGR 

n 

36 

7 

36 

16 

32% 

105 

186 

12 

109 

15.7 

16.4 

Promus  Cos/Dec 

DDI 

rKI 

n 

00* 

51 

4* 

37 

13 

34% 

129 

208 

26 

122 

45.1 

31.6 

Protective  Life/Dec 

PROT 

0 

34 

10 

34 

22 

31% 

27 

115 

3 

100 

10.1 

9.4 

Provident  Bncp/Dec 

PRBK 

0 

30 

12 

30 

18 

30V8 

51 

137 

25 

121 

10.0 

11.0 

Provident  Life  &  Acc/Oec 

PVB 

n 

32 

12 

32 

20 

28 

24 

113 

-2 

95 

11.2 

9.0 

PSI  Resources/Dec 

PIN 

n 

25 

11 

25 

16 

23% 

47 

134 

19 

115 

13.6 

13.4 

Public  Service  Colo/Dec 

PSR 

n 

30 

20 

30 

26 

29% 

14 

103 

4 

101 

13.8 

12.2 

Pub  Svc  Enterprise/Dec 

DCP 

rib 

n 

OA 

34 

00 

22 

34 

25 

33/4 

24 

1 1 0 
112 

8 

104 

ICO 

15.3 

101 
13.1 

ruget  bound  riiL/uec 

Don 
roU 

n 

29 

18 

29 

25 

28 

14 

103 

3 

100 

13.0 

12.8 

Quaker  Oatst/June 

PAT 

UAI 

n 

76 

42 

71 

50 

66V2 

13 

103 

2 

99 

17.6 

16.3 

Quantum/Mar 

QNTM 

0 

18 

2 

18 

12 

13/2 

-18 

75 

-11 

86 

7.3 

6.1 

Quantum  Chemicalt/Dec 

CUE 

n 

105 

8 

18 

12 

12 

-22 

71 

-16 

82 

NM 

NM 

QVC  Network/Jan 

QVCN 

0 

61 

3 

61 

16 

57 

187 

260 

47 

142 

43.2 

35.6 

Ralston  Purina/Sep 

RAL 

n 

60 

34 

53 

41 

51 

-3 

88 

7 

104 

17.3 

14.8 

Raychem/June 

RYC 

n 

54 

16 

45 

30 

40% 

12 

102 

-2 

95 

NM 

NM 

Raytheon/Dec 

RTN 

n 

57 

29 

57 

41 

56V4 

22 

111 

10 

107 

12.0 

10.8 

Reader's  Digest  Assn/June 

RDA 

n 

56* 

21* 

56 

43 

48% 

2 

92 

'-10 

87 

22.6 

21.3 

Reebok  International/Dec 

RBK 

n 

38 

8 

38 

21 

36Ve 

12 

101 

6 

103 

29.1 

12.1 

*Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated.  tPrices  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.  NA:  Not  available.  NM:  Not 
meaningful.   E:  Estimate.   D-D:  Deficit  to  deficit.   D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.   P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.   Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  19,  1993. 
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The  Forbes  500s 


Earnings  Dividends 


Net 

latest 

1992 

estimated 

%  change 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 

12-month 

EPS 

1993 

'93  vs  '92 

of 

factor  on 

rate 

growth 

margin 

EPS 

EPS 

EPS 

analysts 

estimate 

rate 

0.8% 

$0.14 

$0.14 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5.9 

1.61 

1.61 

$2.10 

30% 

32 

high 

$0.52 

1.2% 

32% 

18% 

7.4 

0.98 

0.82 

1.12 

37 

7 

very  high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

6.0 

0.94 

0.96 

1.05 

9 

14 

high 

0.28 

1.6 

30 

NA 

15.1 

3.25 

3.25 

3.77 

16 

43 

high 

1.68 

2.9 

52 

10 

11.7 

4.28 

4.28 

4.60 

1 

22 

low 

1.65 

3.2 

39 

21 

2.8 

3.16 

3.20E 

3.53 

10 

3 

very  high 

1.20 

2.9 

38 

HHHH| 

12.1 

1.90 

1.90 

2.32 

22 

26 

high 

1.40 

4.7 

74 

-16 

9.9 

5.45 

5.45 

6.46 

19 

34 

very  high 

2.60 

4.1 

48 

23 

2.3 

1.04 

1.04 

1.51 

45 

32 

low 

1.12 

4.0 

108 

10 

5.3 

2.66 

2.66 

2.52 

-5 

7 

low 

0.24 

0.8 

9 

16 

9.3 

1.80 

1.80 

1.92 

7 

19 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

11.6 

1.63 

1.68 

1.75 

4 

10 

very  high 

0.48 

1.8 

29 

10 

9.2 

1.98 

1.98 

2.32 

17 

17 

high 

0.90 

2.1 

45 

14 

2.4 

1.32 

1.32 

1.29 

-2 

10 

average 

0.30 

1.9 

23 

18 

12.9 

2.36 

2.36 

2.67 

13 

29 

high 

1.14 

3.5 

48 

5 

4.6 

2.06 

2.06 

2.27 

10 

15 

average 

0.60 

2.1 

29 

o- 

11.9 

2.55 

2.55 

3.04 

19 

14 

very  high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

10.1 

1.93 

1.72 

-11 

18 

average 

1.20 

5.9 

62 

-11 

5.9 

2.71 

2.71 

3.11 

15 

15 

low 

1.50 

3.0 

55 

11 

12.9 

1.66 

1.66 

1.85 

11 

27 

average 

1.64 

6.4 

99 

4 

5.5 

3.01 

3.01 

4.06 

35 

22 

average 

2.00 

3.0 

66 

9 

3.2 

0.64 

0.64 

1.13 

77 

20 

average 

0.25 

1.4 

39 

NA 

0.2 

0.14 

0.14 

4.24 

NM 

12 

average 

l.CO 

2.1 

NM 

14 

11.4 

1.55 

1.55 

1.99 

28 

4 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

12.7 

0.97 

1.06E 

1.21 

14 

11 

high 

0.36 

1.3 

37 

28 

1.7 

2.59 

2.61 

2.56 

-2 

17 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

14.8 

4.45 

4.45 

3.79 

-15 

17 

high 

0.64 

1.4 

14 

31 

6.0 

2.56 

2.62 

2.91 

11 

23 

high 

1.10 

2.1 

43 

10 

8.0 

2.09 

2.09 

2.00 

-4 

16 

low 

0.20 

0.6 

10 

9 

4.6 

0.77 

0.77 

1.10 

43 

15 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

6.8 

3.11 

3.11 

3.33 

7 

9 

high 

0.92 

2.9 

30 

1 

13.6 

3.00 

3.00 

2.75 

-8 

4 

very  high 

0.80 

2.7 

27 

58 

3.9 

2.49 

2.49 

3.12 

25 

16 

average 

1.00 

3.6 

40 

10 

8.9 

1.75 

1.75 

1.77 

1 

17 

average 

1.12 

4.7 

64 

9 

7.3 

2.16 

2.16 

2.44 

13 

22 

high 

2.00 

6.7 

93 

9.4 

2.17 

2.17 

2.53 

17 

27 

average 

2.16 

6.5 

100 

2 

13.2 

2.16 

2.16 

2.18 

1 

14 

high 

1.80 

6.4 

83 

1 

4.9 

3.77 

3.25 

4.08 

26 

28 

high 

1.92 

2.9 

51 

13 

5.5 

1.85 

1.77E 

2.20 

24 

12 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

def 

-3.98 

-3.98 

-1.82 

D-D 

19 

very  low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5.3 

1.32 

1.32 

1.60 

21 

6 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4.1 

2.94 

2.82 

3.45 

22 

25 

average 

1.26 

2.5 

43 

13 

def 

-0.36 

-0.43 

0.32 

D-P 

8 

very  low 

0.32 

0.8 

NM 

3 

7.0 

4.72 

4.72 

5.21 

10 

22 

very  high 

1.40 

2.5 

30 

9 

9.1 

2.14 

1.95 

2.27 

16 

15 

high 

1.20 

2.5 

56 

46 

3.8 

1.24 

1.24 

2.99 

141 

10 

average 

0.30 

0.8 

24 

1 

Sources.-  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Wilshire  Associates;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System,  a  service  of  IBES  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Forbes. 
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Company/iiscal  year-end  Ticker       Exch   Stock  price    Stock  performance   Price/earnings  ratios 


cumhn  1 

byi  i  iuui 

5-year 

12-month 

recent 

latest  12  months 

year  to  date 

latest 

1993 

high 

low  high 

low 

price 

relative  to 

price 

relative  to 

12 

est 

change 

market 

change 

market 

months 

Reliance  Group/Dec 

REL 



p 

4 

7 

4 

7 

37% 

124 

14% 

111 

156 

14.6 

Republic  New  York/Dec 

DMD 
KNtS 

n 

53 

25 

53 

38 

29 

117 

13 

109 

1  1  1 
11.1 

Revco  DS/May 

RXR 

n 

NA 

NA 

11* 

7* 

10'/4 

NA 

NA 

12 

109 

NA 

16.3 

Reynolds  Metals/Dec 

RLM 

n 

70 

40 

64 

47 

52V4 

-9 

83 

-2 

95 

NM 

26.0 

Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer/Dec 

RPR 

n 

69 

11 

60 

43 

47 

-18 

75 

1 

98 

15.7 

13.3 

Riggs  National/Dec 

RIGS 

0 

28 

4 

'12 

6 

10% 

37 

124 

6 

103 

NM 

35.8 

Rite  Aid/Feb 

RAD 

n 

24 

15 

24 

19 

20V4 

-2 

89 

-5 

92 

13.5 

11.6 

R IR  Nabisco/Rpr 

RN 

n 

13* 

6* 

10 

8 

8Vs 

-17 

76 

-6 

91 

148 

10.7 

Roadway  Services/Dec 

ROAD 

0 

78 

27 

78 

55 

63 

-15 

77 

-7 

90 

16.9 

15.5 

Rochester  Community/Nov 

RCSB 

0 

19 

5 

15 

6 

14% 

82 

165 

36 

131 

18.4 

14.8 

Rockwell  Intl/Sep 

ROK 

n 

31 

18 

31 

22 

29% 

16 

105 

3 

99 

13.5 

12.1 

Rohm  &  Haas/Dec 

ROH 

n 

61 

24 

61 

47 

55% 

9 

99 

4 

101 

22.1 

15.0 

Rubbermaid/Dec 

RBD 

n 

38 

11 

35 

27 

33% 

3 

93 

6 

103 

32.5 

25.6 

D,    ,r-f  nil    '  1    '  ,, 

Kusseu/uec 

RMI 
nlVIL 

n 

40 

14 

39 

28 

"593/,, 
JL7& 

-11 

81 

3 

100 

ID. j 

M.U 

Ryder  System/Dec 

R 

n 

32 

12 

32 

21 

28% 

18 

107 

5 

102 

19.1 

15.2 

Ryland  Group/Dec 

RYL 

n 

28 

10 

25 

18 

20'/4 

-19 

73 

-2 

95 

12.2 

9.5 

Safeco/Dec 

SAFC 

0 

65 

23 

65 

42 

63% 

34 

122 

11 

107 

12.8 

13.2 

Safeway/Dec 

SWY 

n 

22* 

10* 

17 

10 

13% 

-17 

75 

7 

103 

16.7 

12.5 

St  Jude  Medical/Dec 

SUM 

0 

56 

7 

51 

28 

29% 

-36 

58 

-29 

69 

14.0 

12.2 

St  Paul  Bancom/Dpr 

<Jl  1    UUI    UUM1.IJI  U   l  J 

SPBC 

o 

27 

6 

27 

16 

26% 

62 

147 

15 

111 

8.8 

8.5 

St  Paul  Cos/Dec 

SPC 

n 

83 

38 

83 

67 

80% 

13 

102 

5 

101 

NM 

11.2 

Sallie  Mae/Dec 

SLM 

n 

76 

29 

76 

45 

45V4 

-30 

63 

-34 

64 

10.7 

9.2 

Salomon/Dec 

SB 

n 

42 

20 

42 

27 

39% 

39 

126 

4 

101 

9.5 

9.5 

San  Diego  G&E/Dec 

SDO 

n 

27 

15 

27 

21 

25% 

20 

109 

8 

104 

14.6 

14.5 

Santa  Fe  Pacifict/Dec 

SFX 

n 

26 

5 

15 

11 

13V2 

8 

98 

5 

102 

39.7 

12.7 

Sara  Lee/June 

oLL 

n 

33 

9 

33 

23 

jU 

15 

105 

0 

97 

99  K 

Scana/Dec 

SCG 

n 

47 

30 

47 

39 

44% 

15 

104 

11 

107 

15.8 

13.6 

SCEcorp/Dec 

SCE 

n 

50 

30 

50 

40 

48% 

17 

106 

11 

107 

14.7 

14.0 

Schering-Plough/Dec 

SGP 

n 

70 

23 

70 

50 

57% 

1 

92 

-10 

87 

15.9 

13.6 

Charles  Schwab/Dec 

SCH 

n 

38 

4 

38 

17 

34% 

-5 

86 

33 

129 

16.8 

17.2 

Scott  Paper/Dec 

SPP 

n 

53 

30 

46 

34 

39 

-8 

84 

9 

106 

17.3 

14.2 

EW  Scripps/Dec 

SSP 

n 

29* 

13* 

29 

23 

28Vb 

14 

103 

14 

110 

19.7 

21.5 

Seagate  Technology/June 

SGAT 

0 

23 

6 

22 

12 

15 

-1 

90 

-24 

74 

4.6 

4.7 

Sears,  Roebuck/Dec 

S 

n 

55 

22 

55 

38 

53 

12 

102 

16 

113 

NM 

12.0 

Sequa/Dec 

SQAA 

n 

78 

26 

45 

26 

27V4 

-37 

57 

-14 

83 

NM 

14.1 

Service  Corp  Intl/Dec 

SRV 

n 

22 

9 

22 

16 

20% 

14 

104 

14 

110 

184 

16.2 

Service  Merchandise/Dec 

SME 

n 

15 

2 

15 

8 

11% 

10 

100 

-22 

76 

13.7 

10.6 

orrcu  ^orp/UcL 

orrU 

0 

22 

4 

17 

9 

ID 

39 

126 

41 

136 

Q  Q 

J.J 

□  s 

J.O 

Shaw  Industries/June 

SHX 

n 

40 

5 

40 

20 

36% 

36 

124 

9 

106 

30.6 

23.9 

Shawmut  National/Dec 

SNC 

n 

30 

3 

24 

12 

22V2 

44 

131 

22 

119 

37.5 

14  7 

Sherwin-Williams/Dec 

SHW 

n 

34 

12 

34 

27 

32% 

13 

103 

7 

103 

20.0 

17.6 

Sigma-Aldrich/Dec 

SIAL 

0 

59 

20 

59 

42 

501/2 

19 

108 

-12 

85 

26.3 

23.0 

Qicrnaf  R  3  n  u  I  net /fior 
OlgMcl  DallKing/Ucl 

oDr\ 

n 

58 

7 

58 

29 

DO  /4 

95 

177 

25 

121 

Lev 

Silicon  Graphics/June 

SGI 

n 

33 

7 

33 

14 

30% 

37 

124 

6 

103 

NM 

24.9 

Smith's  Food  &  Drug/Dec 

SFD 

n 

44* 

21* 

39 

26 

32% 

-16 

11 

-8 

90 

181 

15.6 

Society/Dec 

SCY 

n 

36 

12 

36 

25 

35 

23 

112 

9 

106 

139 

10.9 

Sonat/Dec 

SNT 

n 

56 

26 

56 

30 

55% 

79 

163 

15 

111 

11.2 

20.9 

*Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated.  tPrices  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.  NA;  Not  available.  NM:  Not 
meaningful.   E;  Estimate.   D-D:  Deficit  to  deficit.   D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.   P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.  Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  19,  1993. 
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The  Forbes  500s 


Earnings  —   Dividends 


Net 

latest 

1992 

estimated 

%  change 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 

12-month 

EPS 

1993 

'93  vs  '92 

of 

factor  on 

rate 

growth 

margin 

EPS 

EPS 

EPS 

analysts 

estimate 

rate 

1 0% 

$0.45 

$0.35E 

$0  48 

37% 

3 

very  low 

$0.32 

4.6% 

71% 

3% 

11.1 

4.42 

4.42 

4.75 

7 

12 

high 

1.08 

2.0 

24 

6 

def 

NA 

0.25E 

0.63 

152 

4 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

def 

-183 

-1.83 

2.01 

D-P 

23 

very  low 

1 80 

3.4 

NM 

10 

103 

2.99 

2.99 

3.54 

18 

15 

high 

0.88 

1.9 

29 

12 

def 

-0.81 

—0  81 

0  30 

D-P 

2 

NM 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3.3 

1.50 

1.55E 

1.75 

13 

12 

high 

0  60 

3.0 

40 

HUH 

4.9 

0.55 

0.55 

0  76 

38 

24 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4.1 

3.73 

3.73 

4.07 

9 

13 

average 

1.30 

2.1 

35 

5 

30 

0.80 

0.80 

1.00 

25 

1 

NM 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4.5 

2.20 

2.16 

2.45 

13 

17 

high 

092 

3.1 

42 

7 

5.7 

2.53 

2.53 

3.73 

47 

22 

average 

1.32 

2.4 

52 

4 

9.2 

104 

1.04 

1.32 

27 

20 

high 

0.39 

1.2 

38 

16 

9.1 

1.99 

1.99 

2.32 

17 

16 

high 

0.36 

1.1 

18 

8 

2.4 

1.51 

1.51 

1 90 

26 

16 

average 

0.60 

2.1 

40 

1 

1.9 

1 66 

1.66 

2.13 

28 

12 

low 

0.60 

3.0 

36 

4 

9.4 

4  96 

4.96 

4.80 

-3 

29 

average 

1.64 

2.6 

33 

13 

0.6 

0.83 

0.83 

1.11 

34 

7 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

42.4 

2.12 

2.12 

2.43 

15 

20 

high 

0.40 

1.3 

19 

NA 

12.3 

300 

3.00 

3.10 

3 

11 

high 

0.40 

1.5 

13 

7 

def 

-5.69 

-5.69 

7.17 

D-P 

28 

average 

2.80 

3.5 

NM 

10 

14.1 

4.21 

4.21 

4.91 

17 

17 

very  high 

1.20 

2.7 

29 

34 

6.7 

4.18 

4.18 

4.19 

0 

8 

low 

0  64 

1.6 

15 

0 

11.3 

1.77 

1.77 

1.79 

1 

19 

average 

1.48 

5.7 

84 

2 

2.5 

0.34 

0.34 

1.06 

212 

16 

average 

0 10 

0.7 

29 

0 

4.8 

1.33 

1.54 

1.41 

-8 

26 

very  high 

0.58 

1.9 

44 

16 

10.3 

2.84 

2.84 

3.29 

16 

19 

average 

2.74 

6.1 

96 

3 

9.3 

3.32 

3.32 

3.48 

5 

27 

average 

2.80 

5.7 

84 

5 

178 

360 

360 

4.21 

17 

38 

very  high 

1.56 

27 

43 

20 

8.9 

2.08 

208 

2.03 

-2 

1 

low 

0.30 

0.9 

14 

51 

3.4 

2.26 

2.26 

2.74 

21 

26 

low 

0.80 

2.1 

35 

1 

8.4 

1.43 

1.43 

1.31 

-8 

5 

average 

0.44 

1.6 

31 

18 

7.2 

3.25 

0.92 

3.21 

249 

14 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

def 

-5.65 

-5.65 

4.43 

D-P 

21 

low 

1.60 

3.0 

NM 

-3 

def 

-0.73 

-0.73 

1.93 

D-P 

3 

very  low 

0.60 

2.2 

NM 

0 

112 

1.13 

1.13 

1.28 

13 

7 

very  high 

0.40 

1.9 

35 

5 

2.3 

0.83 

0.83 

1.07 

29 

13 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4.9 

1.62 

1.62 

1.63 

1 

4 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3.9 

1.18 

0.93 

1.51 

62 

12 

average 

0.36 

1.0 

31 

16 

2.8 

0.60 

0.60 

1.53 

155 

20 

low 

0.40 

1.8 

67 

NA 

5.3 

1.63 

1.63 

1.85 

13 

12 

high 

0.50 

1.5 

31 

9 

14.6 

1.92 

1.92 

2.20 

15 

13 

very  high 

0.29 

0.6 

15 

11 

10.5 

3.92 

3.92 

4  48 

14 

17 

average 

1.20 

2.1 

31 

-7 

def 

-1.47 

-2.19 

1.22 

D-P 

23 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.0 

1.79 

1.79 

2.07 

16 

12 

high 

0.52 

1.6 

29 

27 

12.6 

2.52 

2.52 

3.22 

28 

21 

high 

1.12 

3.2 

44 

9 

14.3 

4.94 

4.94 

2.64 

-47 

18 

average 

2.00 

3.6 

40 

0 

Sources:  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Wilshire  Associates;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System,  a  service  of  IBES  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Forbes. 
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WALL  STREET  


Company/fiscal  year-end  Ticker       Exch  Stock  price    Stock  performance   Price/earnings  ratios 

symbol  5-year     12-month     recent       latest  12  months  year  to  date  latest  1993 

high   low  high   low  price     relative  to     price     relative  to       12  est 


change 

market 

change 

market 

months 

Sonoco  Products/Dec 

SONO 

0 

.51 

25 

51 

37 

46% 

25% 

113 

-2% 

95 

25.0 

16.2 

Southern  Co/Dec 

SO 

n 

42 

20 

42 

31 

4iy8 

29 

117 

7 

103 

13.6 

13.3 

Southern  Natl/Dec 

SNB 

n 

23 

8 

23 

13 

21% 

64 

149 

11 

108 

11.9 

11.2 

So  New  Eng  Telecom/Dec 

SNG 

n 

47 

24 

38 

28 

36V4 

19 

108 

2 

99 

14.6 

13.6 

Southland/Dec 

SLCMC 

0 

4* 

1* 

4 

1 

3% 

78 

161 

17 

113 

NM 

NA 

SouthTrust/Dec 

SOTR 

0 

32 

9  ' 

32 

22 

31 

43 

129 

23 

119 

12.4 

11.2 

Southwest  Airlines/Dec 

LUV 

n 

37 

5 

37 

18 

35% 

85 

168 

20 

116 

36.5 

23.9 

Southwest  Gas/Dec 

SWX 

n 

23 

9 

18 

12 

17% 

41 

128 

28 

124 

21.8 

11.4 

Southwestern  Bell/Dec 

SBC 

n 

76 

34 

76 

57 

72% 

23 

111 

-3 

94 

16.6 

15.1 

Southwestern  Pub  Svc/Aug 

SPS 

n 

34 

24 

34 

30 

32V4 

4 

95 

2 

99 

13.8 

13  3 

Spiegel/Dec 

SPGLA 

0 

27 

8 

24 

10 

22% 

53 

139 

31 

127 

29.7 

20.4 

Springs  Industries/Dec 

SMI 

n 

45 

17 

45 

32 

42% 

11 

101 

18 

114 

17.0 

12.9 

Sprint/Dec 

FON 

n 

46 

14 

32 

21 

31% 

43 

130 

23 

119 

16.3 

14.9 

Standard  Fedl  Bank/Dec 

SFB 

n 

26 

6 

26 

17 

24% 

28 

116 

4 

100 

8.0 

7.3 

Stanley  Works/Dec 

SWK 

n 

48 

24 

47 

33 

43% 

-6 

85 

2 

99 

20.1 

16.0 

Star  Banc/Dec 

STRZ 

0 

40 

15 

40 

27 

38V4 

30 

118 

6 

103 

14.9 

12.4 

State  Street  Boston/Dec 

STBK 

0 

49 

10 

49 

31 

45% 

48 

134 

3 

100 

21.5 

19  0 

Statesman  Group/Dec 

STTG 

0 

17 

1 

17 

5 

16Vs 

180 

255 

34 

130 

9.0 

10.1 

Stone  Container/Dec 

STO 

n 

39 

8 

30 

13 

15V4 

^19 

46 

-9 

88 

NM 

NM 

Stop  &  Shop  Cos/Jan 

SHP 

n 

24* 

11* 

24 

12 

23% 

46 

132 

32 

128 

NM 

17.5 

Sumitomo  Bank  Calif/Dec 

SUMI 

0 

35 

18 

31 

21 

30 

19 

108 

20 

116 

8.0 

NA 

Summit  Bancorp/Dec 

SUBN 

0 

24 

8 

24 

15 

221/4 

44 

130 

6 

103 

18.2 

14.2 

Sun  Cot/Dec 

SUN 

n 

62 

23 

30 

23 

27% 

-1 

90 

-2 

95 

NM 

17.9 

Sun  Microsystems/June 

SUNW 

0 

41 

13 

41 

23 

30% 

-1 

90 

-10 

87 

24.1 

17.0 

SunAmerica/Sep 

SAI 

n 

40 

3 

40 

15 

36% 

109 

190 

40 

135 

18.0 

12.7 

Sundstrand/Dec 

SNS 

n 

47 

22 

47 

31 

38% 

-12 

80 

-4 

93 

16.8 

12.0 

SunTrust  Banks/Dec 

STI 

n 

50 

17 

50 

34 

46 

20 

109 

5 

102 

14.0 

12.7 

Supervalu/Feb 

SVU 

n 

35 

19 

35 

23 

31% 

26 

114 

2 

99 

14.0 

11.8 

SynOptics  Commun/Oec 

SNPX 

0 

96 

6 

96 

19 

85 

270 

336 

4 

101 

42.7 

24.1 

Synovus  Finl/Dec 

SNV 

n 

20 

8 

20 

12 

19V2 

42 

129 

26 

122 

21.2 

17.9 

Sysco/June 

SYY 

n 

28 

7 

28 

23 

26V4 

15 

105 

0 

96 

27.1 

24.8 

Tambrands/Dec 

TMB 

n 

71 

25 

70 

58 

62 

-3 

88 

-3 

94 

20.1 

17.6 

Tandem  Computers/Sep 

TDM 

n 

30 

9 

17 

10 

13 

4 

94 

-13 

84 

23.6 

15.7 

Tandy/June 

TAN 

n 

49 

22 

32 

22 

26% 

-11 

81 

-11 

86 

12.5 

10.7 

TCF  Financial/Dec 

TCB 

n 

35 

6 

35 

18 

33% 

65 

150 

15 

111 

8.4 

9.9 

TECO  Energy/Dec 

TE 

n 

46 

21 

46 

36 

44% 

18 

107 

8 

104 

17.3 

16.4 

Tele-Communications/Dec 

TCOMA 

0 

26 

8 

26 

16 

23% 

37 

124 

9 

106 

NM 

56.7 

Teledynet/Dec 

TDY 

n 

76 

12 

29 

17 

22% 

-16 

76 

11 

108 

27.3 

12.2 

Temple-Inland/Dec 

TIN 

n 

58 

22 

57 

44 

48% 

-13 

79 

-6 

91 

18.3 

15.0 

Tenneco/Dec 

TGT 

n 

71 

27 

49 

33 

48% 

23 

112 

18 

115 

NM 

17.6 

Texaco/Dec 

TX 

n 

70 

37 

67 

56 

63% 

11 

101 

6 

102 

17.9 

14.7 

Texas  Instruments/Dec 

TXN 

n 

63 

23 

63 

32 

56% 

64 

149 

20 

117 

22.5 

13.6 

Texas  Utilities/Dec 

TXU 

n 

47 

25 

47 

37 

44% 

16 

106 

5 

101 

15.5 

13.0 

Textron/Dec 

TXT 

n 

46 

19 

46 

34 

44% 

17 

106 

0 

97 

12.2 

10.6 

Time  Warner/Dec 

TWX 

n 

46 

17 

37 

22 

34% 

34 

122 

19 

115 

NM 

NM 

Times  Mirror/Dec 

TMC 

n 

45 

21 

38 

29 

341/4 

-7 

84 

10 

106 

NM 

22.4 

TJX  Cos/Jan 

TJX 

n 

33 

9 

33 

15 

33 

73 

157 

17 

113 

23.6 

20.0 

*Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated.  tPnces  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.  NA:  Not  available.  NM:  Not 
meaningful.   E:  Estimate.   D-D:  Deficit  to  deficit.   D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.   P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,   def:  Deficit.   Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  19,  1993. 
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The  Forbes  500s 


Earnings  —   Dividends- 


Net 

latest 

1992 

estimated 

%  change 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 

12-month 

EPS 

1993 

'93  vs  '92 

of 

factor  on 

rate 

growth 

margin 

EPS 

EPS 

EPS 

analysts 

estimate 

rate 

4.4% 

$1.87 

$1.87 

$2.88 

54 

16% 

average 

$1.00 

2.1% 

53% 

9% 

11.8 

3.02 

3.02 

3.10 

3 

26 

high 

2.28 

5.5 

75 

1 

13.1 

1.84 

1.84 

1.95 

6 

8 

very  high 

0.60 

2.7 

33 

11 

9.5 

2.48 

2.48 

2.67 

8 

12 

very  high 

1.76 

4.9 

71 

4 

def 

-0.32 

-0.32 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

11.8 

2.49 

2.49 

2.76 

11 

10 

average 

0.88 

2.8 

35 

8 

5.4 

0.97 

0.97 

1.48 

53 

23 

low 

0.06 

0.2 

6 

3 

2.5 

0.81 

0.81 

1.54 

90 

4 

average 

0.70 

4.0 

86 

-16 

13.0 

4.34 

4.34 

4.78 

10 

32 

high 

2.92 

4.0 

67 

4 

13.6 

2.33 

2.34 

2.43 

4 

12 

average 

2.20 

6.8 

94 

1 

1.8 

0.75 

0.75 

1.09 

45 

10 

average 

0.36 

1.6 

48 

6 

2.3 

2.50 

2.50 

3.30 

32 

11 

average 

1.20 

2.8 

48 

4 

4.6 

1.93 

1.93 

2.10 

9 

23 

average 

1.00 

3.2 

52 

1 

11.9 

3.00 

3.00 

3.30 

10 

12 

high 

0.52 

2.2 

17 

10 

4.4 

2.15 

2.15 

2.71 

26 

13 

average 

1.32 

3.1 

61 

9 

11.9 

2.57 

2.57 

3.09 

20 

6 

high 

1.16 

3.0 

45 

7 

11.3 

2.10 

2.10 

2.38 

13 

18 

high 

0.48 

1.1 

23 

16 

7.6 

1.79 

1.79 

1.59 

-11 

4 

average 

0.05 

0.3 

3 

NA 

def 

-2.50 

-2.50 

-1.12 

0-D 

20 

very  low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

def 

-2.99 

-2.99 

1.32 

D-P 

5 

very  high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

7.4 

3.75 

3.75 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.60 

5.3 

43 

7 

9.4 

1.22 

1.22 

1.57 

29 

6 

average 

0.80 

3.6 

66 

3 

def 

-2.80 

-2.80 

1.53 

D-P 

21 

low 

1.80 

6.6 

NM 

-5 

3.3 

1.25 

1.71 

1.77 

4 

32 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

10.2 

2.04 

1.80 

2.89 

61 

7 

average 

0.28 

0.8 

14 

6 

5.0 

2.31 

2.31 

3.22 

39 

12 

average 

1.20 

3.1 

52 

5 

13.3 

3.28 

3.28 

3.62 

10 

31 

very  high 

1.12 

2.4 

34 

9 

1.4 

2.26 

2.31E 

2.69 

16 

11 

average 

0.78 

2.5 

35 

13 

10.9 

1.99 

1.99 

3.52 

77 

21 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

10.3 

0.92 

0.92 

1.09 

18 

7 

very  high 

0.37 

1.9 

40 

12 

1.9 

0.97 

0.93 

1.06 

14 

19 

high 

0.28 

1.1 

29 

28 

17.9 

3.09 

3.09 

3.52 

14 

16 

high 

1.52 

2.5 

49 

10 

2.8 

0.55 

-0.38 

0.83 

D-P 

22 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3.6 

2.12 

2.24 

2.47 

10 

16 

average 

0.60 

2.3 

•  28 

2 

9.7 

3.98 

3.98 

3.38 

-15 

7 

average 

0.50 

1.5 

13 

16 

12.6 

2.60 

2.60 

2.74 

5 

23 

high 

182 

4.1 

70 

6 

def 

-0.06 

0.08E 

0.41 

NM 

13 

very  low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.6 

0.83 

0.83 

1.85 

123 

6 

average 

0.80 

3.5 

96 

0 

5.4 

2.65 

2.65 

3.23 

22 

18 

low 

0.96 

2.0 

36 

23 

def 

-4.35 

-4.35 

2.74 

D-P 

19 

low 

1.60 

3.3 

NM 

-14 

2.7 

3.53 

3.53 

4.29 

22 

32 

average 

3.20 

5.1 

91 

6 

3.3 

2.50 

2.50 

4.13 

65 

23 

low 

0.72 

1.3 

29 

0 

12.6 

2.88 

2.88 

3.43 

19 

29 

average 

3.08 

6.9 

107 

1 

3.9 

3.66 

3.66 

4.21 

15 

10 

high 

1.24 

2.8 

34 

3 

0.7 

-1.46 

-1.46 

-0.53 

D-D 

27 

very  low 

0.28 

0.8 

NM 

2 

1.5 

0.44 

0.44 

1.53 

248 

21 

average 

1.08 

3.2 

NM 

4 

3.2 

1.40 

1.40 

1.65 

18 

19 

average 

0.46 

1.4 

33 

4 

Sources:  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Wilshire  Associates;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System,  a  service  of  IBES  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Forbes. 
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LL  STREET 

ComparV'iscal  year-end  Ticker       Exch   Stock  price    Stock  performance   Price/earnings  ratios 

symbol  5-year     12-month     recent       latest  12  months  year  to  date  latest  1993 

high   low  high   low  price     relative  to     price     relative  to       12  est 


change 

market 

change 

market 

months 

Torchmark/Oec 

TMK 

n 

65 

19 

65 

36 

61 

54% 

140 

7% 

103 

17.0 

153 

Tosco/Dec 

TOS 

n 

31 

13 

31 

16 

24% 

-16 

76 

19 

115 

NM 

10.2 

Toys  'R'  Us/Jan 

TOY 

n ' 

42 

15 

42 

30 

4P/4 

Iff 

107 

3 

100 

28.1 

23.3 

Transamerica'Dec 

TA 

n 

51 

23 

51 

40 

50 

14 

103 

4 

101 

17.7 

11.5 

Transatlantic  Holding/Dec 

TRH 

rt  •' 

57* 

19* 

57 

29 

5J% 

41 

128 

-8 

90 

16.6 

14.3 

Transco  Energy/Dec 

E 

n 

50 

10 

'18 

10 

15% 

25 

113 

11 

107 

NM 

19.4 

Travelers/Dec 

TIC 

n 

45 

12 

31 

17 

28% 

42 

129 

5 

101 

NM 

162 

Tribune/Dec 

TRB 

n 

63 

31 

57 

39 

56 

21 

110 

17 

113 

308 

213 

Trustmark/Dec 

TRMK 

0 

46 

17 

46 

30 

44% 

49 

135 

13 

110 

11.5 

10.9 

TRW/Dec 

TRW 

n 

63 

31 

63 

46 

61% 

33 

121 

7 

104 

20.0 

154 

Turner  Broadcasting/Dec 

TBSB 

a 

28 

5 

25 

19 

23% 

-6 

86 

8 

105 

NM 

47.2 

Turner  Corp/Dec 

TUR 

a 

21 

6 

10 

7 

10% 

0 

91 

40 

135 

67.5 

NA 

TW  Holdings/Dec 

TWFS 

0 

6* 

2* 

4 

3 

3% 

-21 

72 

-16 

82 

NM 

NM 

20th  Century  Inds/Dec 

TW 

n 

34 

7 

34 

17 

30% 

56 

142 

8 

105 

13.5 

135 

Tyco  Laboratories/June 

TYC 

n 

66 

26 

48 

31 

45% 

20 

109 

10 

107 

20.6 

188 

Tyson  Foods/Sep 

TYSNA 

0 

27 

6 

27 

15 

24% 

41 

128 

-1 

96 

201 

181 

UAL/Dec 

UAL 

n 

294 

78 

151 

103 

117 

-23 

70 

-7 

90 

NM 

39.8 

UJB  Financial/Dec 

UJB 

n 

29 

7 

29 

15 

26% 

47 

133 

10 

106 

24.4 

160 

Ultramar/Dec 

ULR 

n 

NA 

NA 

22* 

15* 

20% 

NA 

NA 

8 

105 

13.9 

8.7 

Unifi/June 

UFI 

n 

35 

5 

35 

23 

33% 

43 

130 

18 

114 

22.9 

213 

Union  Bank/Dec 

UBNK 

0 

39 

14 

39 

19 

39 

77 

161 

32 

128 

136 

12.5 

Union  Camp/Dec 

UCC 

n 

55 

31 

55 

40 

44% 

-17 

75 

-A 

93 

73.0 

256 

Union  Carbidet/Dec 

UK 

n 

33 

6 

18 

10 

17% 

39 

135 

5 

101 

22.9 

17.6 

Union  Electric/Dec 

UEP 

n 

41 

22 

41 

32 

38% 

16 

105 

3 

99 

13.6 

136 

Union  Pacific/Dec 

UNP 

n 

62 

28 

62 

46 

59% 

22 

111 

2 

99 

16.7 

14.5 

Union  Planters/Dec 

UPC 

n 

29 

7 

29 

15 

29% 

88 

171 

20 

116 

13.9 

12.3 

Union  Texas  Petrol/Dec 

UTH 

n 

25 

9 

24 

16 

23% 

36 

123 

27 

123 

27.6 

20.8 

Unisys/Dec 

UIS 

n 

39 

2 

14 

8 

13% 

37 

124 

33 

129 

12.7 

103 

United  Carolina  Bcshs/Oec 

UCAR 

0 

23 

9 

23 

15 

22% 

48 

135 

15 

111 

113 

10.4 

United  HealthCare/Dec 

UNH 

n 

68 

2 

68 

34 

45% 

14 

103 

-20 

78 

27.7 

21.7 

United  Missouri  Bcsh/Dec 

UMSB 

0 

42 

21 

42 

36 

39% 

2 

92 

-2 

95 

13.8 

13.5 

US  Bancorp/Dec 

USBC 

0 

29 

10 

29 

20 

26 

14 

104 

-1 

95 

127 

10.4 

US  Healthcare/Dec 

USHC 

0 

60 

2 

60 

29 

41 

29 

117 

-8 

89 

22.2 

18.4 

US  Shoe/Jan 

USR 

n 

29 

7 

17 

10 

11% 

-31 

63 

-3 

94 

NM 

11.1 

US  Surgical/Dec 

uss 

n 

135 

7 

118 

54 

56 

-48 

47 

-19 

79 

24.1 

187 

US  Trust/Dec 

USTC 

0 

59 

27 

59 

43 

58% 

36 

123 

19 

116 

15.6 

138 

United  Technologies/Dec 

UTX 

n 

63 

35 

58 

42 

46% 

-13 

79 

-3 

94 

NM 

12.3 

Unitrin/Dec 

UNIT 

0 

44* 

25* 

44 

33 

421/4 

26 

115 

-1 

96 

13.4 

14.2 

Univar/Feb 

UVX 

n 

18 

8 

13 

10 

10V2 

-12 

80 

-10 

87 

33.9 

13.1 

Universalt/June 

UVV 

n 

34 

11 

34 

22 

27 

-3 

88 

-21 

77 

110 

10.9 

Unocal/Dec 

UCL 

n 

35 

17 

29 

20 

28% 

34 

121 

11 

108 

378 

21.7 

UNUM/Dec 

UNM 

n 

58 

10 

58 

32 

56% 

52 

138 

6 

103 

15.2 

151 

Upjohn/Dec 

UPJ 

n 

49 

26 

39 

26 

28% 

-28 

65 

-13 

84 

9.3 

8.7 

US  West/Dec 

USW 

n 

44 

25 

44 

33 

41% 

24 

112 

9 

106 

14.6 

13.2 

USAir  Group/Dec 

U 

n 

55 

7 

18 

11 

16% 

-6 

86 

32 

128 

NM 

NM 

USF&G/Dec 

FG 

n 

34 

6 

18 

8 

16% 

90 

173 

'  36 

132 

NM 

675 

USGt/Dec 

USG 

n 

50 

% 

2 

% 

% 

-71 

NM 

-22 

NM 

NM 

NA 

•Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated.  tPrices  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.  NA:  Not  available.  NM:  Not 
meaningful.   E:  Estimate.   D-D:  Deficit  to  deficit.   D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.   P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,   def:  Deficit.   Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  19.  1993. 
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The  Forbes  500s 


Earnings    Dividends- 


Net 

latest 

1992 

estimated 

%  change 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 

12-month 

EPS 

1993 

'93  vs  '92 

of 

factor  on 

rate 

growth 

margin 

EPS 

EPS 

EPS 

analysts 

estimate 

rate 

13.0% 

$3.58 

$3.58 

$3.99 

11% 

20 

high 

$1.07 

1.8% 

30% 

10% 

def 

-3.40 

-3.40 

2.38 

D-P 

12 

low 

0.60 

2.5 

NM 

15 

6.1 

1.47 

1.47 

1.77 

20 

34 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4.9 

2.83 

2.83 

4.35 

54 

21 

average 

2.00 

4.0 

71 

4 

11.6 

3.13 

3.13 

3.63 

16 

14 

average 

0.28 

0.5 

9 

71 

def 

-2.35 

-2.35 

0.81 

D-P 

18 

low 

0.60 

3.8 

NM 

-18 

def 

-8.11 

-8.11 

1.76 

D-P 

27 

low 

1.60 

5.6 

NM 

-9 

6.5 

1.82 

1.82 

2.63 

45 

19 

average 

0.96 

1.7 

53 

5 

11.5 

3.89 

3.89 

4.11 

6 

3 

average 

1.12 

2.5 

29 

4 

2.3 

3.09 

3.09 

4.00 

29 

18 

average 

1.88 

3.0 

61 

2 

1.9 

0.13 

0.13 

0.49 

277 

8 

low 

0.07 

0.3 

54 

NA 

0.1 

0.15 

0.15 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

def 

-0.47 

-0.47 

-0.08 

D-D 

4 

very  low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

11.7 

2.29 

2.29 

2.28 

0 

12 

average 

0.64 

2.1 

28 

30 

3.2 

2.21 

2.06 

2.43 

18 

7 

high 

0.40 

0.9 

18 

13 

3.9 

1.20 

1.16 

1.33 

15 

13 

very  high 

0.04 

0.2 

3 

19 

def 

-17.34 

-17.34 

2.94 

D-P 

21 

very  low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4.8 

1.09 

1.09 

1.66 

52 

11 

average 

0.60 

2.3 

55 

-14 

2.2 

1.47 

1.47 

2.34 

59 

4 

low 

1.10 

5.4 

75 

NA 

8.0 

1 48 

1.04 

1.59 

53 

7 

high 

0.44 

1.3 

30 

NA 

7.4 

2.87 

2.87 

3.13 

9 

6 

average 

1.40 

3.6 

49 

4 

1.4 

0.61 

0.61 

1.74 

185 

24 

very  low 

1.56 

3.5 

NM 

6 

2.4 

0.76 

0.76 

0.99 

30 

28 

low 

0.75 

4.3 

99 

-7 

15.0 

2.83 

2.83 

2.83 

0 

23 

average 

2.32 

6.0 

82 

4 

10.0 

3.57 

3.57 

4.11 

15 

19 

high 

1.48 

2.5 

41 

8 

9.8 

2.10 

2.10 

2.36 

12 

7 

high 

0.72 

2.5 

34 

3 

16.3 

0.86 

0.86 

1.14 

33 

10 

low 

0.20 

0.8 

23 

4 

3.5 

1.06 

1.06 

1.31 

24 

14 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

11.4 

2.01 

2.01 

2.18 

8 

7 

high 

0.72 

3.2 

36 

4 

8.2 

1.65 

1.65 

2.11 

28 

15 

average 

0.03 

0.1 

2 

13 

10.7 

2.85 

2.85 

2.90 

2 

3 

average 

0.80 

2.0 

28 

5 

10.8 

2.05 

2.05 

2.50 

22 

24 

high 

0.76 

2.9 

37 

15 

9.4 

1.85 

1.85 

2.23 

21 

22 

high 

0.52 

1.3 

28 

47 

0.2 

0.10 

0.10 

1.06 

NM 

4 

low 

0.52 

4.4 

NM 

4 

11.6 

2.32 

2.32 

2.99 

29 

21 

high 

0.30 

0.5 

13 

21 

8.7 

3.76 

3.76 

4.25 

13 

7 

very  high 

1.88 

3.2 

50 

16 

0.2 

-0.05 

-0.05 

3.79 

D-P 

23 

low 

1.80 

3.9 

NM 

4 

12.0 

3.15 

3.15 

2.97 

-6 

6 

average 

1.20 

2.8 

38 

15 

0.3 

0.31 

0.34E 

0.80 

135 

5 

low 

0.30 

2.9 

97 

21 

2.6 

2.45 

2.15 

2.48 

15 

8 

high 

0.88 

3.3 

36 

7 

2.2 

0.75 

0.75 

.1.31 

75 

35 

low 

0.70 

2.5 

93 

10 

9.4 

3.70 

3.70 

3.73 

1 

21 

high 

0.66 

1.2 

18 

26 

14.9 

3.04 

3.04 

3.24 

7 

40 

high 

1.48 

5.3 

49 

18 

11.5 

2.86 

2.86 

3.17 

11 

28 

high 

2.12 

5.1 

74 

5 

def 

-13.88 

-13.88 

-1.35 

D-D 

17 

very  low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

0.8 

-0.24 

-0.24 

0.25 

D-P 

23 

very  low 

0.20 

1.2 

NM 

-48 

def 

-3.42 

-3.42 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Sources:  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Wllshire  Associates;  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System,  a  service  of  IBES  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Forbes. 
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.L  STREET 


Company/fiscal  year-end  Ticker       Exch   Stock  price    Stock  performance   Price/earnings  ratios 

symbol  5-year    12-month    recent       latest  12  months  year  to  date  latest  1993 

high   low  high  low  price     relative  to     price     relative  to      12  est 


change 

market 

change 

market 

months 

Uslico/Dec 

use 

n 

25 

15 

20 

15 

16 

-10% 

81 

-11% 

86 

NM 

9.9 

USLife/Dec 

USH 

n 

43 

16 

43 

28 

38% 

29 

117 

7 

104 

12.7 

10.2 

UST  Inc/Dec 

UST 

n 

35 

7 

35 

25 

29 

'3 

94 

-9 

88 

20.6 

17.7 

USX-Marathon/Dec 

MRO 

n 

33* 

16* 

24 

16 

20Vs 

-5 

87 

17 

113 

54.4 

32.5 

USX-US  Steel/Dec 

X 

n 

41* 

20* 

41 

22 

40 

52 

138 

18 

114 

NM 

21.1 

Valero  Energy/Dec 

VLO 

n 

33 

6 

'  32 

20 

21% 

-27 

66 

-5 

92 

11.1 

8.3 

Valley  Bancorp/Dec 

VYBN 

0 

41 

17 

41 

30 

40V4 

27 

115 

7 

103 

13.0 

11.3 

Varity/Jan 

VAT 

n 

40 

11 

33 

13 

31 

138 

217 

23 

119 

55.4 

23.7 

VF/Dec 

VFC 

n 

58 

12 

58 

41 

52% 

16 

105 

-1 

96 

13.3 

12.4 

Viacom/Dec 

VIA 

a 

47 

11 

47 

28 

461/s 

32 

120 

5 

102 

NM 

41.6 

Vons  Cos/Dec 

VON 

n 

34 

7 

29 

20 

24V2 

-9 

82 

-4 

93 

13.0 

12.4 

Vulcan  Materials/Dec 

VMC 

n 

56 

29 

56 

38 

iVA 

30 

118 

6 

103 

21.3 

16.8 

Waban/Jan 

WBN 

n 

27* 

5* 

27 

12 

WA 

-44 

51 

-24 

74 

10.6 

9.1 

Wachovia/Dec 

WB 

n 

36 

15 

36 

29 

35% 

18 

107 

3 

100 

14.1 

13.0 

Wal-Mart  Stores/Jan 

WMT 

n 

34 

7 

34 

25 

331/e 

24 

113 

4 

100 

38.1 

30.7 

Walgreen/Aug 

WAG 

n 

45 

14 

45 

30 

37% 

4 

95 

-14 

83 

20.5 

18.6 

Warner-Lambert/Dec 

WLA 

n 

82 

30 

72 

58 

68V4 

5 

96 

-1 

96 

14.3 

13.0 

Washington  Fedl  S&L/Sep 

WFSL 

0 

29 

9 

29 

21 

26V4 

12 

102 

7 

104 

11.3 

10.4 

Washington  Mutual/Dec 

WAMU 

0 

36 

6 

36 

20 

31% 

46 

133 

-7 

90 

9.6 

9.1 

Washington  Post/Dec 

WPO 

n 

311 

167 

246 

214 

240 

1 

92 

4 

101 

22.2 

19.0 

Washington  Water/Dec 

WWP 

n 

39 

24 

39 

32 

38 

16 

105 

8 

104 

13.9 

14.0 

Waste  Management/Dec 

WMX 

n 

47 

16 

42 

32 

34% 

-16 

76 

-13 

84 

18.8 

17.8 

Weis  Markets/Dec 

WMK 

n 

38 

23 

28 

23 

25% 

-4 

87 

-2 

95 

15.7 

13.9 

WellPoint  Health  Nets/Dec 

WLP 

n 

NA 

NA 

40* 

23* 

26 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

14.8 

13.3 

Wells  Fargo/Dec 

WFC 

n 

111 

41 

111 

61 

104V4 

52 

138 

36 

132 

23.5 

14.9 

West  One  Bancorp/Dec 

WEST 

0 

55 

17 

55 

35 

51% 

33 

121 

2 

99 

12.4 

11.8 

Western  Resources/Dec 

WR 

j, if 

36 

20 

36 

25 

33% 

28 

116 

7 

103 

15.3 

13.2 

Westinghouse/Dec 

wx 

n 

39 

9 

20 

9 

14 

-29 

65 

5 

101 

NM 

13.5 

Westvaco/Oct 

w 

n 

41 

22 

39 

32 

34% 

-4 

87 

1 

98 

17.8 

16.8 

Weyerhaeuser/Dec 

WY 

n 

46 

17 

46 

31 

42% 

15 

105 

15 

111 

23.1 

17.3 

Whirlpool/Dec 

WHR 

n 

54 

18 

54 

35 

52% 

13 

103 

17 

114 

18.1 

15.4 

Whitmant/Dec 

WH 

n 

38 

12 

15 

12 

15 

0 

91 

2 

98 

17.4 

14.9 

Whitney  Holding/Dec 

WTNY 

0 

34 

12 

34 

17 

34  . 

99 

180 

42 

137 

16.1 

11.4 

Willamette  Inds/Dec 

WMn 

0 

45 

15 

45 

29 

40% 

-1 

90 

-1 

96 

26.8 

17.4 

Williams  Cos/Dec 

WMB 

n 

48 

23 

48 

28 

47% 

32 

120 

20 

117 

18.9 

16.2 

Wilmington  Trust/Dec 

WILM 

0 

31 

13 

31 

23 

29% 

22 

111 

12 

109 

14.2 

12.6 

Winn-Dixie  Stores/June 

WIN 

n 

80 

19 

80 

40 

691/4 

62 

148 

-10 

88 

22.9 

22.3 

Wisconsin  Energy/Dec 

WEC 

n 

29 

16 

29 

24 

w/z 

13 

102 

4 

101 

16.5 

14.2 

Witco/Dec 

WIT 

n 

52 

22 

52 

41 

51'/4 

5 

95 

2 

99 

21.5 

14.4 

Woolworth/Jan 

Z 

n 

37 

22 

35 

26 

31% 

2 

92 

0 

97 

14.8 

11.9 

Worthen  Banking/Dec 

WOR 

a 

28 

7 

28 

20 

27 

24 

113 

4 

101 

10.6 

10.0 

Worthington  Inds/May 

WTHG 

0 

28 

13 

28 

19 

251/2 

7 

97 

12 

109 

26.6 

18.8 

Wm  Wrigley  Jr/Dec 

WWY 

n 

40 

11 

40 

22 

WA 

43 

130 

2 

99 

26.2 

23.4 

Xerox/Dec 

XRX 

n 

89 

29 

89 

67 

82% 

7 

97 

4 

101 

NM 

14.2 

Yellow  Freight  Sys/Dec 

YELL 

0 

34 

19 

32 

22 

WA 

-17 

75 

-8 

89 

17.3 

14.8 

York  Intl/Dec 

YRK 

n 

36* 

23* 

36 

29 

35% 

11 

101 

10 

107 

18.8 

16.2 

Zions  Bancorporation/Dec 

ZION 

0 

49 

10 

49 

24 

96 

178 

24 

120 

13.4 

11.9 

•Range  is  for  less  than  period  indicated.  tPrices  as  originally  reported,  adjusted  for  splits;  performance  includes  value  of  special  distributions.  NA:  Not  available.  NM:  Not 
meaningful.   E:  Estimate.   D-D:  Deficit  to  deficit.   D-P:  Deficit  to  profit.   P-D:  Profit  to  deficit,  def:  Deficit.   Stock  prices  as  of  Mar.  19,  1993. 
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The  Forbes  500s 


Earnings  Dividends- 


Net 

latest 

1992 

estimated 

%  change 

number 

confidence 

indicated 

yield 

payout 

5-year 

profit 

12-month 

EPS 

1993 

'93  vs  '92 

of 

factor  on 

rate 

growth 

margin 

EPS 

EPS 

EPS 

analysts 

estimate 

rate 

def 

$-4.30 

$-4.30 

$1.61 

D-P 

7 

low 

$0.24 

1.5% 

NM 

-18% 

4.6% 

3.05 

3.05 

3.80 

25% 

12 

high 

1.20 

3.1 

39% 

7 

30.9 

1.41 

1.41 

1.64 

16 

26 

very  high 

0.96 

3.3 

68 

21 

1.0 

0.37 

0.37 

0.62 

68 

27 

very  low 

0.68 

3.4 

184 

NA 

def 

-4.92 

-4.92 

1.90 

D-P 

19 

very  low 

1.00 

2.5 

NM 

NA 

6.8 

1.94 

1.94 

2.59 

34 

19 

low 

0.44 

2.0 

23 

30 

10.4 

3.10 

3.10 

3.57 

15 

7 

very  high 

1.36 

3.4 

44 

10 

1.0 

0.56 

0.56 

1.31 

134 

8 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

6.2 

3.97 

3.97 

4.25 

7 

12 

high 

1.20 

2.3 

30 

7 

3.5 

0.55 

0.55 

1.11 

102 

13 

low 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.5 

1.89 

1.89 

1.97 

4 

11 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

8.4 

2.41 

2.41 

3.05 

27 

8 

average 

1.20 

2.3 

50 

9 

1.3 

1.33 

1.33 

1.55 

17 

13 

average 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

15.7 

2.51 

2.51 

2.71 

8 

32 

high 

1.08 

3.1 

43 

15 

3.6 

0.87 

0.87 

1.08 

24 

39 

low 

0.13 

0.4 

15 

24 

2.9 

1.82 

1.78 

2.01 

13 

19 

very  high 

0.60 

1.6 

33 

15 

11.5 

4.78 

4.78 

5.26 

10 

37 

very  high 

2.28 

3.3 

48 

17 

30.9 

2.32 

2.25 

2.53 

12 

14 

average 

0.80 

3.0 

34 

18 

12.8 

3.26 

3.26 

3.45 

6 

14 

average 

0.60 

1.9 

18 

18 

8.8 

10.80 

10.80 

12.61 

17 

13 

average 

4.20 

1.8 

39 

31 

13.4 

2.74 

2.74 

2.71 

-1 

10 

average 

2.48 

6.5 

91 

0 

10.6 

1.86 

1.86 

1.96 

5 

38 

average 

0.52 

1.5 

28 

21 

5.6 

1.63 

1.63 

1.85 

13 

2 

NM 

0.68 

2.7 

42 

7 

7.7 

1.76 

1.76 

1.95 

11 

3 

high 

none 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5.4 

4.44 

4.44 

7.00 

58 

31 

low 

2.00 

1.9 

45 

-5 

12.3 

4.18 

4.18 

4.37 

5 

12 

high 

1.24 

2.4 

30 

9 

8.2 

2.20 

2.20 

2.55 

16 

18 

average 

1.94 

5.8 

88 

3 

def 

-2.83 

-2.83 

1.04 

D-P 

19 

average 

0.40 

2.9 

NM 

-5 

5.5 

1.96 

2.06 

2.08 

1 

21 

low 

1.10 

3.2 

56 

6 

4.0 

1.83 

1.83 

2.44 

33 

27 

average 

1.20 

2.8 

66 

1 

2.8 

2.90 

2.90 

3.41 

18 

17 

average 

1.10 

2.1 

38 

HHHH 

3.9 

0.86 

0.86 

1.01 

17 

11 

high 

0.26 

1.7 

30 

-12 

9.6 

2.11 

2.11 

2.98 

41 

2 

NM 

0.40 

1.2 

19 

NA 

3.4 

1.52 

1.52 

2.34 

54 

20 

low 

0.88 

2.2 

58 

7 

5.2 

2.50 

2.50 

2.92 

17 

18 

average 

1.52 

3.2 

61 

2 

18.5 

2.09 

2.09 

2.36 

13 

7 

average 

0.90 

3.0 

43 

14 

2.2 

3.03 

2.82 

3.10 

10 

9 

high 

1.32 

1.9 

44 

9 

10.9 

1.67 

1.67 

1.94 

16 

27 

average 

1.30 

4.7 

78 

6 

3.1 

2.38 

2.38 

3.57 

50 

7 

average 

1.84 

3.6 

77 

5 

2.8 

2.14 

2.14 

2.66 

24 

17 

average 

1.12 

3.5 

52 

11 

13.8 

2.54 

2.54 

2.70 

6 

2 

NM 

0.20 

0.7 

8 

0 

5.5 

0.96 

1.08E 

1.36 

26 

13 

average 

0.48 

1.9 

50 

13 

11.5 

1.27 

1.27 

1.42 

12 

11 

high 

0.67 

2.0 

53 

■BB 

def 

-3.32 

-3.32 

5.83 

D-P 

13 

high 

3.00 

3.6 

NM 

0 

1.8 

1.46 

1.46 

1.71 

17 

14 

low 

0.94 

3.7 

64 

13 

3.6 

1.90 

1.90 

2.21 

16 

9 

high 

0.08 

0.2 

4 

NA 

13.6 

3.52 

3.52 

3.96 

13 

4 

average 

0.84 

1.8 

24 

2 

>ources:  William  O'Neil  &  Co.;  Wilshire  Associates:  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System,  a  service  of  IBES  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Forbes. 
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The  Forbes  500s 

WHERE  TO  FIND  THE  FORBES  SOOs 

A 

Aluminum  Co  of  America 

1501  Alcoa  Building 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15219-1850 
CEO:  Paul  H  O'Neill 

Nonferrous  metals 
412-553-4545 

American  National  Insurance 

One  Moody  Plaza 

Galveston,  TX  77550-7999        Life  &  health  insurance 
CEO:  Robert  L  Moody  409-763-4661 

Abbott  Laboratories 

One  Abbott  Park  Road 
Abbott  Park,  IL  60064-3500 
CEO:  Duane  L  Burnham 

Drugs 
708-937-6100 

ALZA 

P0  Box  10950 

Palo  Alto,  CA  94303-0802 

CEO:  Martin  S  Gerstel 

Biotech 
415-494-5000 

American  President  Cos  Ltd 

1111  Broadway 

Oakland,  CA  94607                  Trucking  &  shipping 
CEO:  John  M  Lillie  510-272-8000 

Advanced  Micro  Devices 

P0  Box  3453 

Sunnyvale,  CA  94088-3453 
CEO:  Walter  J  Sanders  III 

Computer  peripherals 
408-732-2400 

AMAX 

200  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10166 
CEO:  Allen  Born 

Nonferrous  metals 
212-856-4200 

American  Stores 

PO  Box  27447 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84127-0447 
CEO:  Victor  L  Lund 

Supermarkets 
801-539-0112 

Aetna  Life  &  Casualty 

151  Farmington  Avenue 
Hartford,  CT  06156-3224 
CEO:  Ronald  E  Compton 

Diversified  insurance 
203-273-0123 

Ambac 

One  State  Street  Plaza 
New  York,  NY  10004 
CEO:  Phillip  B  Lassiter 

Lease  &  finance 
212-668-0340 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

32  Avenue  of  the  Americas 

New  York,  NY  10013-2412  Telecommunications 
CEO:  Robert  E  Allen  212-387-5400 

Aflac 

1932  Wynnton  Road 
Columbus,  GA  31999 
CEO:  Daniel  P  Amos 

jfe  &  health  insurance 
404-323-3431 

Amdahl 

PO  Box  3470 

Sunnyvale,  CA  94088-3470 
CEO:  E  Joseph  Zemke 

Computer  systems 
408-746-6000 

Ameritech 

30  South  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  IL  60606 
CEO:  William  L  Weiss 

Telecommunications 
312-750-5000 

HF  Ahmanson 

4900  Rivergrade  Road 
Irwindale,  CA  91706 
CEO:  Richard  H  Deihl 

Thrift 
818-814-7986 

Amerada  Hess 

1185  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  NY  10036 
CEO:  Leon  Hess 

Miscellaneous  energy 
212-997-8500 

Ames  Department  Stores 

2418  Main  Street 

Rocky  Hill,  CT  06067-2598 

CEO:  Peter  Thorner 

Drug  &  discount  stores 
203-257-2000 

Air  Products  &  Chemicals 

7201  Hamilton  Boulevard 
Allentown,  PA  18195-1501 
CEO:  Harold  A  Wagner 

Specialty  chemicals 
215-481-4911 

American  Brands 

PO  Box  811 

Old  Greenwich,  CT  06870-0811 
CEO:  William  J  Alley 

Tobacco 
203-698-5000 

Amgen 

1840  Dehavilland  Drive 
Thousand  Oaks.  CA  91320-1789 
CEO:  Gordon  M  Binder 

Biotech 
805-447-1000 

Albertson's 

P0  Box  20 
Boise,  ID  83726 
CEO:  Gary  G  Michael 

Supermarkets 
208-385-6200 

American  Cyanamid 

One  Cyanamid  Plaza 
Wayne,  NJ  07470 
CEO:  Albert  J  Costello 

Drugs 
201-831-2000 

Amoco 

P0  Box  87703 
Chicago,  IL  60680-0703 
CEO:  H  Laurance  Fuller 

International  oil 
312-856-6111 

Alco  Standard 

PO  Box  834 

Valley  Forge,  PA  19482-0834 
CEO:  Ray  B  Mundt 

Business  supplies 
215-296-8000 

American  Electric  Power 

1  Riverside  Plaza 
Columbus,  OH  43215 
CEO:  E  Linn  Draper  Jr 

Electric  util-NC 
614-223-1000 

AMP 

P0  Box  3608 

Harnsburg,  PA  17105-3608 
CEO:  William  J  Hudson 

Computer  peripherals 
717-564-0100 

Alleghany 

Park  Avenue  Plaza 
New  York,  NY  10055 
CEO:  John  J  Burns  Jr 

Property  &  casualty  ins 
212-752-1356 

American  Express 

American  Express  Tower 
New  York,  NY  10285-4805 
CEO:  Harvey  Golub 

Lease  &  finance 
212-640-2000 

AMR 

PO  Box  619616 

DFW  Airport,  TX  75261-9616 

CEO:  Robert  L  Crandall 

Airline 
817-967-1234 

Allegheny  Power  System 

12  East  49th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10017-1028 
CEO:  Klaus  Bergman 

Electric  util-NE 
212-752-2121 

American  General 

PO  Box  3247 

Houston,  TX  77253-3247          Life  &  health  insurance 
CEO:  Harold  S  Hook  713-522-1111 

AmSouth  Bancorporation 

P0  Box  11007 
Birmingham,  AL  35288 
CEO:  John  W  Woods 

Regional  bank 
205-320-7151 

Allergan 

PO  Box  19534 
Irvine,  CA  92713-9534 
CEO:  William  C  Shepherd 

Medical  supplies 
714-752-4500 

American  Greetings 

10500  American  Road 
Cleveland,  OH  44144 
CEO:  Morry  Weiss 

Publishing 
216-252-7300 

Anadarko  Petroleum 

P0  Box  1330 

Houston,  TX  77251-1330 

CEO:  Robert  J  Allison  Jr 

Miscellaneous  energy 
713-875-1101 

AlliedSignal 

101  Columbia  Road 
Morristown,  NJ  07962-2497 
CEO:  Lawrence  A  Bossidy 

Aerospace  &  defense 
201-455-2000 

American  Home  Products 

685  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10017-4085 

CEO:  John  R  Stafford 

Drugs 
212-878-5000 

Anchor  Bancorp 

1420  Broadway 
Hewlett,  NY  11557 
CEO:  James  M  Large  Jr 

Thrift 
516-596-3900 

Allmerica  Property  &  Casualty 

100  North  Parkway 

Worcester,  MA  01605-1396        Property  &  casualty  ins 
CEO:  John  F  O'Brien  508-855-7200 

American  International  Group 

70  Pine  Street 

New  York,  NY  10270                 Diversified  insurance 
CEO:  Maurice  R  Greenberg  212-770-7000 

Anheuser-Busch  Cos 

One  Busch  Place 

St  Louis,  MO  63118-1852 

CEO:  August  A  Busch  III 

Beverages 
314-577-2000 

Alltel 

One  Allied  Drive 
Little  Rock,  AR  72202 
CEO:  Joe  T  Ford 

Telecommunications 
501-661-8000 

American  Medical  Holding 

P0  Box  25651 
Dallas,  TX  75225-5651 
CEO:  Robert  W  O'Leary 

Health  care  services 
214-360-6300 

Aon 

123  North  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  IL  60606 
CEO:  Patrick  G  Ryan 

Life  &  health  insurance 
312-701-3000 
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Where  the  people 
who  run  things  can 
stop  running 


Fisher  Island  is  an  enclave  of  privacy 
and  tranquility  for  people  who  have  little 
of  either.  In  their  daily  lives,  they  shoul- 
der enormous  responsibility.  Our  respon- 
sibility is  to  provide  a  respite  of  pleasure 
and  relaxation. 

Our  residents  have  3, 4,  even  5 
homes  around  the  globe.  Yet  they  return 
to  Fisher  Island  to  let  their  hair  down, 
knock  about  on  their  boats  and  re-ener- 
gize themselves. 


THE  SECLUSION  AND  PRIVACY 
OF  ISLAND  LIVING. 

Of  primary  importance  to  them  is  the 
remarkable  sense  of  security  that  per- 
vades the  island,  heightened  by  the 
large,  well-trained  security  force  that  pa- 
trols around  the  clock. 

You'll  savor  the  splendid  seclusion.  It 
is  as  if  you've  discovered  your  own  tropi- 
cal island  paradise.  With  lacy  palms,  soft 
sand  beaches  and  omnipresent  sun. 


ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
MOST  EXCITING  CITIES. 

Miami  is  a  city  of  sophisticated  plea- 
sures. Fine  restaurants  and  nightlife  of 
South  Beach.  Exclusive  shops  of  Bal 
Harbour  and  Coconut  Grove.  Concerts 
and  theater.  And  the  international 
business  centers  of  Brickell  Avenue. 

Fisher  Island  is  just  7  minutes  by 
private  ferry  from  the  mainland.  So  you 
can  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Miami  and 
then  return  to  the  seclusion  of  your 
island  home. 

Keep  in  mind,  too,  that  Miami  In- 
ternational Airport  is  just  10  minutes 
from  our  ferry  terminal. 

PERHAPS  THE  CHOICEST 
216  ACRES  ON  EARTH. 

What  is  there  to  add  to  the  ameni- 
ties of  Fisher  Island?  Magnificent 
residences.  Championship  golf.  Tennis 
on  hard,  clay  and  grass  courts.  Deep- 
water  marinas  for  yachts  of  any  size. 
International  spa.  Gourmet  and  casual 
restaurants.  Dinner  theater.  A  glorious 
Atlantic  beach. 

Everything  about  Fisher  Island  is 
the  best  there  is.  Each  detail  is  attended 
to  with  consummate  skill  and  care. 

So,  if  you're  looking  for  a  place 
where  you  can  enjoy  the  fruits  of  your 
labor,  look  into  Fisher  Island  very  soon. 

Luxury  Oceanfront  and  Bayfront 
residences  to  9,500  square  feet,  from 
$800,000  to  $6,000,000.  Fisher  Island, 
Florida  33109  (305)  535-6071  Toll-Free 
(800)624-3251  Fax  (305)  535-6008. 

JUL 

Otsher  island 


Unlike  any  community 
in  the  world 


This  project  is  registered  with  the  New  Jersey  Real  Estate  Commission.  NJREC  90/4-71 1  to  716.  Registration  does  not  constitute  an  endorsement  of  the  merits  or  value  of  the  project.  Obtain  and 
read  the  New  Jersey  Public  Offering  statement  before  signing  anything.  This  is  not  an  offering  to  any  person  in  any  state  where  such  an  offering  may  not  lawfully  be  made.  Equal  Housing  Opportunity. 


WHERE  TO  FIND  THE  COMPANIES 


The  Forbes  500s 


Apple  Computer 

20525  Manani Avenue 
Cupertino,  CA  95014 
CEO:  John  Sculley 

Applied  Materials 

P0  Box  58039 

Santa  Clara,  CA  95052-8039 
CEO:  James  C  Morgan 

Archer  Daniels  Midland 

P0  Box  1470 
Decatur,  IL  62525 
CEO:  Owayne  O  Andreas 

Argonaut  Group 

1800  Avenue  of  the  Stars 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90067 
CEO:  Charles  E  Rinsch 

Arkla 

PO  Box  21734 
Shreveport,  LA  71151 
CEO:  T  Milton  Honea 

Armco 

300  Interpace  Parkway 
Parsippany,  NJ  07054-0324 
CEO:  Robert  L  Purdum 

Armstrong  World  Industries 

PO  Box  3001 
Lancaster,  PA  17604 
CEO:  William  W  Adams 

Arvin  Industries 

PO  Box  3000 

Columbus,  IN  47202-3000 
CEO:  James  K  Baker 

Asarco 

180  Maiden  Lane 
New  York,  NY  10038 
CEO:  Richard  deJ  Osborne 


Computer  systems 
408-996-1010 


Computer  peripherals 
408-727-5555 


Food  processing 
217-424-5200 


Property  &  casualty  ins 
310-553-0561 


Integrated  gas 
318-429-2700 


Steel 

201-316-5200 


Home  furnishings 
717-397-0611 


Auto  parts 
812-379-3000 


Avon  Products 

9  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10019-2683 

CEO:  James  E  Preston 


Personal  products 
212-546-6015 
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Nonferrous  metals 
212-510-2000 


Ashland  Oil 

PO  Box  391 
Ashland.  KY  41114 
CEO:  John  R  Hall 

Associated  Banc-Corp 

PO  Box  13307 
Green  Bay,  Wl  54307-3307 
CEO:  Harry  B  Conlon 

Atlantic  Energy 

PO  Box  1264 
Pleasantville,  NJ  08232 
CEO:  Jerrold  L  Jacobs 

Atlantic  Richfield 

515  South  Flower  Street 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90071-2256 
CEO:  Lodwnck  M  Cook 

Automatic  Data  Processing 

One  ADP  Boulevard 
Roseland,  NJ  07068-1728 
CEO:  Josh  S  Weston 

AutoZone 

3030  Poplar  Avenue 
Memphis,  TN  38111 
CEO:  Joseph  R  Hyde  III 

Avery  Dennison 

PO  Box  7090 

Pasadena,  CA  91109-7090 
CEO:  Charles  D  Miller 


Miscellaneous  energy 
606-329-3333 


Regional  bank 
414-433-3166 


Electric  util-NE 
609-645-4500 


Miscellaneous  energy 
213-486-3511 


Business  services 
201-994-5000 


Specialty  retailing 
901-325-4600 


Business  supplies 
818-304-2000 


Baker  Hughes 

PO  Box  4740 

Houston,  TX  77210-4740 

CEO:  James  D  Woods 

Ball  Corp 

PO  Box  2407 

Muncie,  IN  47307-0407 

CEO:  Delmont  A  Davis 

Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric 

PO  Box  1475 

Baltimore,  MD  21203-1475 
CEO:  Christian  H  Pomdexter 

Banc  One 

100  East  Broad  Street 
Columbus,  OH  43271-0251 
CEO:  John  B  McCoy 

Bancorp  Hawaii 

PO  Box  2900 

Honolulu,  HI  96846-9972 

CEO:  H  Howard  Stephenson 

Bandag 

2905  North  Highway  61 
Muscatine,  IA  52761-5886 
CEO:  Martin  G  Carver 

Bank  of  Boston 

100  Federal  Street 
Boston,  MA  02110 
CEO:  Ira  Stepanian 

Bank  of  New  York 

48  Wall  Street 
New  York,  NY  10286 
CEO:  John  Carter  Bacot 

Bank  South 

PO  Box  5092 
Atlanta,  GA  30302 
CEO:  Patrick  L  Flinn 

BankAmerica 

Box  37000 

San  Francisco,  CA  94137 
CEO:  Richard  M  Rosenberg 

Bankers  Trust  New  York 

280  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 
CEO:  Charles  S  Sanford  Jr 

BanPonce 

PO  Box  362708 

San  Juan,  PR  00936-2708 

CEO:  Alberto  M  Paracchini 

CR  Bard 

730  Central  Avenue 
Murray  Hill,  NJ  07974 
CEO:  George  T  Maloney 

Barnett  Banks 

PO  Box  40789 

Jacksonville,  FL  32203-0789 
CEO:  Charles  E  Rice 


Oilfield  services 
713-439-8600 


Packaging 
317-747-6100 


Electric  util-NE 
410-234-5000 


Regional  bank 
614-248-5944 


Regional  bank 
808-537-8111 


Auto  parts 
319-262-1400 


Multinational  bank 
617-434-2200 


Regional  bank 
2i2-495-1784 


Regional  bank 
404-529-4111 


Multinational  bank 
415-622-3456 


Multinational  bank 
212-250-2500 


Regional  bank 
809-765-9800 


Medical  supplies 
908-277-8000 


Regional  bank 
904-791-7720 


Avnet 

80  Cutter  Mill  Road 
Great  Neck,  NY  11021 
CEO:  Leon  Machiz 


Computer  peripherals 
516-466-7000 


Bausch  &  Lomb 

PO  Box  54 

Rochester,  NY  14601-0054 
CEO:  Daniel  E  Gill 

Baxter  International 

One  Baxter  Parkway 
Deerfield,  IL  60015 
CEO:  Vernon  R  Loucks  Jr 

BayBanks 

175  Federal  Street 
Boston,  MA  02110 
CEO:  William  M  Crozier  Jr 

BB&T  Financial 

PO  Box  1847 
Wilson.  NC  27894-1847 
CEO:  John  A  Allison  IV 

Bear  Stearns  Cos 

245  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10167 
CEO:  Alan  C  Greenberg 

Becton  Dickinson 

1  Becton  Drive 

Franklin  Lakes,  NJ  07417-1880 
CEO:  Raymond  V  Gilmartin 

Bell  Atlantic 

1717  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19103 
CEO:  Raymond  W  Smith 

BellSouth 

1155  Peachtree  Street  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30367-6000 
CEO:  John  L  Clendemn 

Beneficial  Corp 

400  Bellevue  Parkway 
Wilmington,  DE  19809 
CEO:  Finn  M  W  Caspersen 

Bergen  Brunswig 

4000  Metropolitan  Drive 
Orange,  CA  92668-3510 
CEO:  Robert  E  Martini 

Berkshire  Hathaway 

1440  Kiewit  Plaza 
Omaha,  NE  68131 
CEO:  Warren  E  Buffert 

Bethlehem  Steel 

1170  Eighth  Avenue 
Bethlehem,  PA  18016-7699 
CEO:  Curtis  H  Barnette 

Betz  Laboratories 

4636  Somerton  Road 
Trevose,  PA  19053 
CEO:  John  FMcCaughan 

Beverly  Enterprises 

PO  Box  3324 

Fort  Smith.  AR  72913-3324 
CEO:  David  R  Banks 

BHC  Communications 

600  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10022 
CEO:  Herbert  J  Siegel 

Bindley  Western  Industries 

4212  West  71st  Street 
Indianapolis,  IN  46268 
CEO:  William  E  Bindley 

Black  &  Decker 

701  East Joppa  Road 
Towson,  MD  21286 
CEO:  Nolan  D  Archibald 


Medical  supplies 
716-338-6000 


Medical  supplies 
708-948-2000 


Regional  bank 
617-482-1040 


Regional  bank 
919-399-4291 


Securities  brokerage 
212-272-2000 


Medical  supplies 
201-847-6800 


Telecommunications 
215-963-6000 


Telecommunications 
404-249-2000 


Lease  &  finance 
302-798-0800 


Drugs 
714-385-4000 


Property  &  casualty  ins 
402-346-1400 


Steel 

215-694-2424 


Specialty  chemicals 
215-355-3300 


Health  care  services 
501-452-6712 


Broadcasting 
212-421-0200 


Drugs 
317-298-9900 


Appliances 
410-716-3900 
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There  has  never  been  a  better  day  to  bring  your 
company  back  to  AT&T.  For  AT&T  quality  and  100 
free  days. 

Switch  any  or  all  of  your  business 
to  AT&T  by  May  31  and  you  can  get  100 
days  of  free  long  distance  over  the  next 
two  years. 

If  your  company  spends  between 
$25  and  $50,000  a  month  on  long  dis- 
tance, sign  up  for  one  of  our  special 
promotional  plans,  like  AT&T  UniPlan" 
Service  or  AT&TCustomNef  Service,  and  you  can  get 
100  days  of  free  long  distance  on  all  these  business 
services:  outbound  long  distance,  800  Services,  domes- 
tic and  international,  calling  card  calls,  fax  and  data 
(see  details  below). 

All  100  Free  Days  Are  Not  Created  Equal. 

No  other  company  can  match  the  quality  and  reli- 
ability of  AT&T 

Only  AT&T  offers  you  the  most  reliable  network,  the 
fastest  call  completion  rates,  the  most  completed  calls. 

Only  AT&T  offers  you  FASTAR  "  technology,  which, 


There's 
Never  Been 
A  Better 
Day  To 
Come  Back 
ToM&E 


in  the  event  of  an  accidental  cable  cut,  automatically 
reconnects  you  with  your  customers  in  minutes.  Our 
nearest  competitor  may  take  hours. 

We  don't  simply  offer  you  100  free 
days  of  long  distance.  We  offer  you  100 
free  days  of  AT&T 

100  Free  Days  With  Someone 
Else  Could  Mean  Lost  Revenue  For 
Your  Company 
When  it  comes  to  800  Service,  it's 
worth  considering  that  our  nearest  com- 
petitor actually  loses  50%  more  800  calls.  This  could 
result  in  lost  sales  for  your  company 

When  every  call's  a  customer,  it's  worth  remem- 
bering that  AT&T  800  Service  is  the  most  reliable  800 
Service  in  the  industry. 

Let  today  be  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  for  your 
business,  by  switching  your  long  distance  to  AT&T 
The  Best  in  the  Business.5" 

Don't  let  the  sun  go  down  without  calling 
1 800  222-0400  for  more  details. 

AEST.  The  Best  in  the  Business. 


Credit  of  up  to  $200,000  (AT&T  UniPlan  Service)  or  $40,000  (AT&T  Custom  Net  Service)  applied 
over  two  years,  based  on  annual  or  average  spending  in  particular  months.  Conditions  and 
installation  dates  vary  by  service.  Exclusive  of  term  plan  and  other  promotional  offers.  Claims  are 
based  on  40  1992  AT&T  Bell  Labs  nationwide  test  results. 


AT&T 
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H&R  Block 
4410  Mam  Street 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
CEO:  Thomas  M  Bloch 

Blockbuster  Entertainment 

One  Blockbuster  Plaza 

Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33301-1860 

CEO  H  Wayne  Huizenga 

Boatmen's  Bancshares 

P0  Box  236 

St  Louis,  MO  63166  0236 
CEO:  Andrew  B  Craig  III 

Boeing 

PO  Box  3707 
Seattle,  WA  98124-2207 
CEO:  Frank  A  Shrontz 

Boise  Cascade 

P0  Box  50 

Boise,  ID  83728-0001 
CEO:  John  B  Fery 

Borden 

277  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10172-0129 
CEO:  Anthony  S  D'Amato 

Boston  Edison 

800  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  MA  02199-2599 
CEO:  Bernard  W  Reznicek 

Bowater 

P0  Box  4012 
Danen.CT  06820-1412 
CEO:  Anthony  P  Gammie 

Bradlees 

1  Bradlees  Circle 
Braintree,  MA  02184 
CEO:  Barry  A  Berman 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

345  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10154-0037 

CEO:  Richard  LGelb 

Brown-Forman 

PO  Box  1080 

Louisville,  KY  40201-1080 
CEO:  W  L  Lyons  Brown  Jr 

Brown  Group 

PO  Box  29 

St  Louis,  MO  63166 

CEO:  Bernard  A  Bridgewater  Jr 

Browning-Ferris  Industries 

PO  Box  3151 

Houston,  TX  77253 

CEO:  William  D  Ruckelshaus 

Bruno's 

PO  Box  2486 

Birmingham,  AL  35201-2486 
CEO:  Ronald  G  Bruno 

Brunswick 

1  North  Field  Court 

Lake  Forest,  IL  60045-4811 

CEO:  Jack  F  Reichert 


Business  services 
816-753-6900 


Specialty  retailing 
305-832-3000 


Regional  bank 
314-466-7720 


Aerospace  &  defense 
206-655-2121 


Paper  &  lumber 
208-384-6161 


Food  processing 
212-573-4000 


Electric  util-NE 
617-424-2000 


Paper  &  lumber 
203-656-7200 


Drug  &  discount  stores 
617-380-8000 


Drugs 
212-546-4000 


Beverages 
502-585-1100 


Apparel  stores 
314-854-4000 


Industrial  services 
713-870-8100 


Supermarkets 
205-940-9400 


Appliances 
708-735-4700 


Burlington  Resources 

999  Third  Avenue 
Seattle,  WA  98104-4097 
CEO:  Thomas  H  0'Leary 


Gas  producer/pipehner 
206-467-3838 


Central  &  South  West 

PO  Box  660164 
Dallas,  TX  75266-0164 
CEO:  E  R  Brooks 


Electric  util-SC 
214-754-1000 


Burlington  Industries  Equity 

3330  West  Friendly  Avenue 

Greensboro,  NC  27410  Textiles 

CEO:  Frank  S  Greenberg  919-379-2000 

Burlington  Northern 

777  Main  Street 

Fort  Worth,  TX  76102-5384  Railroad 

CEO:  Gerald  Grinstem  817-878-2000 
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Central  Bancshares  of  the  South 

701  South  20th  Street 


Cabletron  Systems 

PO  Box  5005 

Rochester,  NH  03867-0505 
CEO:  S  Robert  Levine 

Caldor 

20  Glover  Avenue 
Norwalk,  CT  06856-5620 
CEO:  Don  R  Clarke 

California  Federal  Bank 

5700  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90036 
CEO:  Jerry  St  Dennis 

Campbell  Soup 

Campbell  Place 
Camden,  NJ  08103-1799 
CEO:  David  W  Johnson 

Capital  Cities/ABC 

11  West  66th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10023-6298 
CEO:  Daniel  B  Burke 

Capital  Holding 

PO  Box  32830 
Louisville,  KY  40232 
CEO:  Irving  W  Bailey  II 

Cardinal  Distribution 

655  Metro  Place  South 
Dublin,  OH  43017 
CEO:  Robert  D  Walter 

Carolina  Power  &  Light 

PO  Box  1551 

Raleigh,  NC  27602-1551 

CEO:  Sherwood  H  Smith  Jr 

Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores 

3880  North  Mission  Road 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90031 
CEO:  David  Dworkin 

Caterpillar 

100  Northeast  Adams  Street 
Peoria,  IL  61629-7310 
CEO:  Donald  V  Fites 

CBS 

51  West  52nd  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
CEO:  Laurence  A  Tisch 

CCP  Insurance 

PO  Box  1915 
Carmel,  IN  46032 
CEO:  Stephen  C  Hilbert 

Centerior  Energy 

PO  Box  94661 
Cleveland,  OH  44101-4661 
CEO:  Robert  J  Farling 

Centex 

PO  Box  19000 
Dallas,  TX  75219 
CEO:  Laurence  E  Hirsch 


Computer  peripherals 
603-332-9400 


Drug  &  discount  stores 
203-849-2000 


Thrift 

213-932-4200 


Food  processing 
609-342-4800 


Broadcasting 
212-456-7777 


Life  &  health  insurance 
502-560-2000 


Drugs 
614-761-8700 


Electric  util-SE 
919-546-6111 


Department  stores 
213-227-2000 


Heavy  equipment 
309-675-1000 


Broadcasting 
212-975-4321 


Life  &  health  insurance 
317-573-6900 


Electric  util-NC 
216-447-3100 


Residential  builder 
214-559-6500 


Birmingham,  AL  35233 
CEO:  D  Paul  Jones  Jr 

Central  Fidelity  Banks 

PO  Box  27602 
Richmond,  VA  23261 
CEO:  Carroll  L  Saine 

Centura  Banks 

134  North  Church  Street 
Rocky  Mount,  NC  27804 
CEO:  Robert  R  Mauldin 


Regional  bank 
205-933-3000 


Regional  bank 
804-782-4000 


Regional  bank 
919-977-4400 


Century  Telephone  Enterprises 

PO  Box  4065 

Monroe,  LA  71211  Telecommunications 
CEO:  Glen  F  Post  III  318-388-9500 

Champion  International 

One  Champion  Plaza 

Stamford,  CT  06921  Paper  &  lumber 

CEO:  Andrew  C  Sigler  203-358-7000 

Charming  Shoppes 

450  Winks  Lane 

Bensalem,  PA  19020  Apparel  stores 

CEO:  David  V  Wachs  215-245-9100 

Charter  One  Financial 

1215  Superior  Avenue 

Cleveland,  OH  44114  Regional  bank 

CEO:  Charles  John  Koch  216-566-5300 

Chase  Manhattan 

1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza 

New  York,  NY  10081  Multinational  bank 

CEO:  Thomas  G  Labrecque  212-552-2222 

Chemical  Banking 

270  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10017  Multinational  bank 

CEO:  John  F  McGilhcuddy  212-270-6000 

Chevron 

225  Bush  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94104-4289  International  oil 

CEO:  Kenneth  T  Derr  415-894-7700 

Chiquita  Brands  International 

250  East  Fifth  Street 

Cincinnati,  OH  45202  Food  processing 

CEO:  Carl  H  Lindner  513-784-8000 

Chiron 

4560  Horton  Street 

Emeryville,  CA  94608  Biotech 

CEO:  Edward  E  Penhoet  415-655-8730 

Chrysler 

12000  Chrysler  Drive 

Highland  Park,  Ml  48288-1919  Autos  &  trucks 

CEO:  Robert  J  Eaton  313-956-5741 

Chubb 

P0  Box  1615 
Warren,  NJ  07061-1615 
CEO:  Dean  R  O'Hare 

Cigna 

One  Liberty  Place 
Philadelphia,  PA  19192-1550 
CEO:  Wilson  H  Taylor 

Cincinnati  Financial 

PO  Box  145496 
Cincinnati,  OH  45250-5496 
CEO:  Robert  B  Morgan 


Property  &  casualty  ins 
908-580-2000 


Diversified  insurance 
215-761-1000 


Property  &  casualty  ins 
513-870-2000 
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Twentieth  Century  tax-exempt  funds 
save  you  more  than  taxes. 


You  can  now  lower  your  federal  income 
taxes  and  take  advantage  of  the  lowest  fees 
Twentieth  Century  has  ever  offered.  For  1993, 
the  fund  manager  waived  the  entire  manage- 
ment fee  on  the  new  Tax-Exempt  Short  Term 
mutual  fund.  So  you  pay  nothing  —  no  load,  no 
management  fee  —  while  you  earn  competitive 
yields  in  a  fund  that  invests  in  shorter-term, 
tax-exempt  securities. 

The  manager  also  lowered  the  fees  on 
Twentieth  Century's  Tax-Exempt  Long  Term 
and  Tax-Exempt  Intermediate  Term  funds  to 
just  .60%.*  The  only  thing  that  hasn't  been  lowered 
is  our  commitment  to  high-quality  investments. 

For  more  complete  information  about 
Twentieth  Century,  including  charges,  expenses 
and  minimums,  call  or  write  for  a  free  copy  of 


Your  Guide  to  Tax-Exempt  Income  and  a 

prospectus.  Please  read  the  prospectus  carefully 
before  investing. 

1-800-345-2021  Ask  for  extension  5350 


YES,  I  want  Your  Guide  to  Tax-Exempt  Income 

and  a  prospectus! 

Name  


Address 


City 


State . 


ZIP_ 


Mail  to:  Twentieth  Century 
P.O.  Box  419200 
Kansas  City,  MO  64141-6200 

"Through  July  31, 1993,  and  thereafter,  if  approved  by  shareholders.  Call 
for  information,  or  see  page  34  of  the  prospectus.  Investment  income 
may  be  subject  to  state  and  local  taxes  and  the  federal  alternative  mini- 
mum tax.  Capital  gams,  if  any,  are  not  exempt  from  federal  income  tax. 


INTRODUCING  TAX-EXEMPT  SHORT  TERM,  WITH  NO  MANAGEMENT  FEE  UNTIL  1994. 


WHERE  TO  FIND  THE  COMPANIES 


The  Forbes  500s 


Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric 

PO  Box  960 

Cincinnati,  OH  45201-0960 
CEO:  Jackson  W  Randolph 

Cipsco 

607  East  Adams  Street 
Springfield,  IL  62739 
CEO:  Clifford  L  Greenwalt 

Circle  K 

PO  Box  52084 
Phoenix,  AZ  85072-2084 
CEO:  Bart  A  Brown  Jr 

Circuit  City  Stores 

9950  Mayland  Drive 
Richmond.  VA  23233 
CEO:  Richard  L  Sharp 

Circus  Circus  Enterprises 

PO  Box  14967 

Las  Vegas.  NV  89114-4967 

CEO:  William  G  Bennett 

Cisco  Systems 

1525  O'Brien  Drive 
Menlo  Park,  CA  94025 
CEO:  John  P  Morgridge 

Citadel  Holding 

600  North  Brand  Boulevard 
Glendale,  CA  91203 
CEO:  Richard  M  Greenwood 

Citicorp 

399  Park  Avenue 
New  York.  NY  10043 
CEO: John  S  Reed 

Citizens  Bancorp 

14401  Sweitzer  Lane 
Laurel,  MD  20707 
CEO:  Alfred  H  Smith  Jr 

Citizens  Utilities 

P0  Box  3801 
Stamford,  CT  06905 
CEO:  Leonard  Tow 

City  National 

400  North  Roxbury  Drive 
Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210 
CEO:  Bram  Goldsmith 

Clorox 

1221  Broadway 
Oakland,  CA  94612-1888 
CEO:  G  Craig  Sullivan 

CMS  Energy 

330  Town  Center  Drive 

Dearborn,  Ml  48126 

CEO:  William  TMcCormickJr 

Coast  Savings  Financial 

1000  Wilsfure  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90017-2457 
CEO:  Ray  Martin 

Coastal  Corp 

Nine  Greenway  Plaza 
Houston,  TX  77046-0995 
CEO:  James  R  Paul 

Coca-Cola 

PO  Drawer  1734 
Atlanta,  GA  30301 
CEO:  Roberto  C  Goizueta 

Coca-Cola  Enterprises 

P0  Box  1778 

Atlanta,  GA  30301-1778 

CEO:  Summerfield  K  Johnston  Jr 


Electric  util-NC 
513-381-2000 


Electric  util-NC 
217-523-3600 


Supermarkets 
602-253-9600 


Consumer  electron  strs 
804-527-4000 


Hotels  &  recreation 
702-734-0410 


Computer  peripherals 
415-326-1941 


Thrift 
818-956-7100 


Multinational  bank 
212-559-1000 


Regional  bank 
301-206-6080 


Telecommunications 
203-329-8800 


Regional  bank 
310-550-5400 


Personal  products 
510-271-7000 


Electric  util-NC 
313-436-9200 


Thrift 
213-362-2000 


Gas  producer/pipehner 
713-877-1400 


Beverages 
404-676-2121 


Beverages 
404-676-2100 


Colgate-Palmolive 

300  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10022 
CEO:  Reuben  Mark 


Personal  products 
212-310-2000 


Trucking  &  shipping 
415-494-2900 


Colorado  National  Bankshares 

PO  Box  5168 

Denver,  CO  80217  Regional  bank 

CEO:  Will  F  Nicholson  Jr  303-629-1968 

Columbia  Gas  System 

20  Montchanin  Road 

Wilmington,  DE  19807-0020  Integrated  gas 

CEO: John  H  Croom  302-429-5000 

Comcast 

1234  Market  Street 

Philadelphia,  PA  19107-3723  Broadcasting 

CEO:  Ralph  J  Roberts  215-665-1700 

Comdisco 

6111  North  River  Road 
Rosemont,  IL  60018 
CEO:  Kenneth  N  Pontikes 

Comerica 

PO  Box  7500 
Detroit,  Ml  48275 
CEO:  Gerald  V  McDonald 

Commerce  Bancshares 

PO  Box  13686 

Kansas  City,  MO  64199-3686 
CEO:  David  W  Kemper 

Commercial  Federal 

2120  South  72nd  Street 
Omaha,  NE  68124 
CEO:  William  A  Fitzgerald 

Commonwealth  Edison 

PO  Box  767 

Chicago,  IL  60690-0767 
CEO:  James  J  O'Connor 

Compaq  Computer 

PO  Box  692000 
Houston,  TX  77069-2000 
CEO:  Eckhard  Pfeiffer 


Business  supplies 
708-698-3000 


Regional  bank 
313-222-3300 


Regional  bank 
816-234-2000 


Thrift 

402-554-9200 


Electric  util-NC 
312-294-4321 


Computer  systems 
713-370-0670 


Computer  Associates  International 

One  Computer  Associates  Plaza 

Islandia,  NY  11788-7000  Software 

CEO:  Charles  B  Wang  516-342-5224 

Computer  Sciences 

2100  East  Grand  Avenue 

El  Segundo,  CA  90245  Business  services 

CEO:  William  R  Hoover  310-615-0311 


ConAgra 

One  ConAgra  Drive 
Omaha,  NE  68102-500! 
CEO:  Philip  B  Fletcher 

Conner  Peripherals 

3081  Zanker  Road 

San  Jose,  CA  95134-2128 

CEO:  Finis  F  Conner 

Conseco 

P0  Box  1911 
Carmel,  IN  46032 
CEO:  Stephen  C  Hilbert 

Consolidated  Edison 

4  Irving  Place 
New  York,  NY  10003 
CEO:  Eugene  R  McGrath 


Food  processing 
402-595-4000 


Computer  peripherals 
408-456-4500 


Life  &  health  insurance 
317-573-6100 


Electric  util-NE 
212-460-4600 


Consolidated  Freightways 

3240  Hillview  Avenue 
Palo  Alto,  CA  94304-1297 
CEO:  Donald  E  Moffitt 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas 

625  Liberty  Avenue 

Pittsburgh,  PA  15222-3199  Integrated  gas 

CEO:  George  A  Davidson  Jr  412-227-1000 

Consolidated  Papers 

PO  Box  8050 

Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wl  54495-8050  Paper  &  lumber 

CEO:  George  W  Mead  715-422-3111 

Consolidated  Rail 

PO  Box  41417 

Philadelphia,  PA  19101-1417  Railroad 

CEO:  James  A  Hagen  215-209-5099 

Continental  Airlines  Holdings 

PO  Box  4607 

Houston,  TX  77210-4607  Airline 
CEO:  Robert  R  Ferguson  III  713-834-2950 

Continental  Bank 

231  South  LaSalle  Street 

Chicago,  IL  60697  Multinational  bank 

CEO:  Thomas  C  Theobald  312-828-2345 

Continental  Corp 

180  Maiden  Lane 
New  York,  NY  10038 
CEO:  John  P  Mascotte 

Cooper  Industries 

P0  Box  4446 
Houston,  TX  77210-4446 
CEO:  Robert  Cizik 

Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber 

PO  Box  550 

Findlay,  OH  45839-0550 
CEO:  Ivan  W  Gorr 

CoreStates  Financial 

PO  Box  7618 

Philadelphia,  PA  19101-7618 
CEO:  Terrence  A  Larsen 

Corning 

Houghton  Park 
Corning,  NY  14831 
CEO:  James  R  Houghton 

Costco  Wholesale 

PO  Box  97077 

Kirkland.  WA  98083-9777  Specialty  retailing 

CEO:  James  D  Smegal  206-828-8100 

Countrywide  Credit  Industries 

PO  Box  7137 

Pasadena,  CA  91109-7137  Lease  &  finance 

CEO:  David  S  Loeb  818-304-8400 

CPC  International 

PO  Box  8000 

Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ  07632-9976  Food  processing 

CEO:  Charles  R  Shoemate  201-894-4000 


Property  &  casualty  ins 
212-440-3980 


Misc  industrial  equip 
713-739-5400 


Auto  parts 
419-423-1321 


Regional  bank 
215-973-3100 


Telecommunications 
607-974-9000 


Cracker  Barrel  Old  Country  Store 

PO  Box  787 


Lebanon, TN  37088-0787 
CEO:  Dan  W  Evins 

Crestar  Financial 

PO  Box  26665 
Richmond,  VA  23261-6665 
CEO:  Richard  GTilghman 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal 

PO  Box  6208 
Philadelphia,  PA  19136 
CEO:  William  J  Avery 


Restaurant  chain 
615-444-5533 


Regional  bank 
804-782-5000 


Packaging 
215-698-5100 
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?ading  center  for  business,  financial  services  and  investments  in  our  region." 

Barbados  is  a  small  island,  only  21  miles  by  14,  that  lies  in  the  eastern  Caribbean 
etween  North  and  South  America.  Its  international  airport  and  seaport  offer  easy 
ccess  from  Europe  and  the  Americas,  just  as  its  advanced  telecommunications  permit 


ma 


Barbados 


immediate  contact. 
These  factors,  com- 
bined  with  the  coun- 
try's strong  system  of 
tree  public  education 
through  university  and  its  first-class 
medical  facilities,  have  led  to  its  growth 
as  a  center  for  international  and  regional 
services.  An  independent  member  of  the 
British  Commonwealth,  this  nation  of 
250,000  proudly  celebrated  the  350th 
Anniversary  of  its  Parliament  in  1989. 
Political  stability  and  the  rule  of  law,  as 
the  Prime  Minister  reminded  his  Cana- 
dian audience,  are  basic  to  Barbados. 

A  sugar-growing  island  throughout 
its  history,  Barbados  in  the  1960s  saw 
the  rise  of  tourism,  followed  by  light 
manufacturing  of  clothing  and  elec- 
tronics. In  1979  the  country's  first 
financial  services  regulation  —  an  off- 
shore banking  law  —  was  enacted.  By 
the  1980s  sugar  cane  fields  had  given 
way  to  hotels  and  industrial  parks. 
Successive  governments  had  pressed 
the  nation's  businesses  to  diversify 
and  industrialize.  And  the  computer 
had  appeared  in  the  classroom. 

With  economic  development  came 
prosperity.  Barbados'  per  capita  income 
of  $6,000  a  year  places  it  fourth  among 
countries  of  this  hemisphere,  behind  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  the  Bahamas. 

Barbadians  say  that  when  the  U.S. 
sneezes,  Barbados  catches  pneumonia, 
for  their  economy  is  linked  so  closely 
to  that  of  North  America  and  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  It's  not  surprising 
that  the  recession  in  those  large 
economies  sent  economic  shock  waves 
over  Barbados.  In  1990  and  1991 
Barbados  faced  consecutive  years  of 
economic  decline.  Manufacturing  con- 
tinued the  slide  begun  in  the  late  1980s, 
a  result,  in  part,  of  shifts  in  the  U.S. 
electronics  industry.  Barbados'  sugar 
crop,  done  in  by  rain  and  rot,  was  the 
worst  in  modern  times.  And  tourism, 
a  victim  of  world  recession  and  the 
Gulf  War,  suffered  as  well. 

As  its  foreign  exchange  earnings 
dried  up,  Barbados'  fiscal  deficit 
swelled  to  8%  of  its  GDP  by  the  third 
quarter  of  1991.  The  government  called 
on  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF)  for  help.  They  agreed  on  an 
eighteen-month  economic  stabilization 
program  that  ended  in  Ma'rch  1993. 

The  IMF's  immediate  goal  was  to 
help  Barbados  rebuild  its  foreign 
reserves  and  reduce  its  fiscal  deficit. 
Long  term,  it  pushed  Barbados  to  cut 
government  spending,  privatize  gov- 
ernment properties  and  reform  tax  and 


WHAT  FUELS  THE  ECONOMY 

1991  GDP  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  SECTOR 


Other  Sugar  Non_sUgar  Agriculture 

4.4%    1-8  /o  * 


3.67c 


Government 
Services 
18.4% 


Manufacturing 

7.9% 


Business 
&  General 
Services 
18.8% 


1991  GDP: 
$1,446  MILLION 


Construction 
5.6% 


Wholesale  & 
Retail  Trade 
19.9% 


Transport  & 
Communications 

8.7% 


Tourism 
10.9% 


Source:  Barbados  Investment  and  Development  Corporation 


trade  codes  to  promote  exports. 

In  short,  the  IMF  has  forced 
Barbados  to  take  government  out  of 
business  and  to  open  the  economy.  The 
great  challenge  to  this  government, 
says  Peter  Boos,  a  chartered  accountant 
and  past  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  is  managing  this  change 
throughout  the  decade. 

Since  October  1991  Barbados  has  cut 
government  spending  by  laying  off 
nearly  2,000  workers,  pushing  back 
wages  8%,  and  reorganizing  govern- 
ment and  statutory  agencies  such  as  the 
Tourism  Authority  and  the  Barbados 
Investment  and  Development 
Corporation.  Government  has  sold  its 
shares  in  local  businesses:  the  flour 
mill,  dairy,  cement  plant  and  the 
domestic  and  external  telecommunica- 
tions companies.  The  local  oil  compa- 
ny, petroleum  company  and  a  govern- 
ment-owned hotel  are  on  the  block. 

The  government  has  succeeded  in 
reducing  its  deficit  to  1%  of  GDP  and 
held  inflation  to  an  acceptable  level  of 
6%.  This  it  has  achieved  without  devalu- 
ing its  currency.  The  Barbados  dollar 
remains,  as  it  has  since  the  mid-1970s, 
pegged  to  the  U.S.  dollar,  Bds$2  to  US$1. 

The  social  costs  of  government's 
belt-tightening  are  high,  Finance 
Ministry  official  Ralph  Carvallo  points 
out.  Unemployment  has  reached  23%, 
double  the  level  of  a  decade  ago.  With 
government  spending  down,  business 
has  contracted. 

But  this  government  is  determined 


to  become  and  remain  internationally 
competitive.  "Our  strategy,"  says 
Carvallo,  "is  to  create  the  best  climate 
for  business."  Working  with  local  busi- 
ness is  one  tactic.  In  January  the  gov- 
ernment established  an  International 
Business  and  Financial  Services  secre- 
tariat within  the  Finance  Ministry  to 
work  with  local  business  and  profes- 
sional groups  to  identify,  develop  and 
market  services.  It  has  created  foreign 
exchange,  offshore  business  and 
tourism  advisory  committees,  all  to  tap 
local  business  talent  for  direction,  expe- 
rience and  ideas. 

Streamlining  government  agencies, 
including  its  foreign  service,  is  another 
tactic  of  Barbados'  strategy.  Two  leading 
local  businessmen  have  joined  govern- 
ment as  newly  created  trade  commis- 
sioners. They,  along  with  the  commit- 
tees, are  designed  to  help  government 
"fast-track"  events  and  spot  markets. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCIAL  SERVICES 
CENTER,  NOT  A 
TAX  HAVEN 

0he  third  race  one  recent  afternoon 
m  at  the  Garrison  Savannah's  newly 
refurbished  track  in  Bridgetown, 
Barbados'  capital,  featured,  among 
the  field  contesting  for  the  Garrison 
Cup,  Travelers  Check,  Siciss  Bank  and 
Finance  Minister.  That  a  filly  named 


If  you  think 
Barbados1  reefs 
take  a  pounding, 

vou  should  see  our 
keyboards! 

Data  Management  Services  (DMS) 
>^       has  10  years'  experience  saving  clients  money  in 

data  entry,  key  input  and  state-of-the-art  imaging  services. 
^SHH    We're  one  of  Barbados'  largest  employers  and 
an  affiliate  of  the  $13  billion  AMR  Corporation, 
parent  company  of  American  Airlines. 
>J        We'd  like  to  save  you  money, 


all  we  need  is  your  input. 


AMRm 


Data  Management  Services     QflH  OOO  A  ^CJl 

An  AMR  Information  Services,  Inc.  Division      0\J\J'm^7^7^7'miTJ!L\)  / 


CUT  YOUR  COSTS... 
DISCOVER  BARBADOS! 

ELECTRONICS  INDUSTRIES.  INFORMATION  SERVICES. 
UP  MARKET  GARMENT  AND  MEDICAL  SUPPLY 
INDUSTRIES. 

Barbados  is  a  fully  developed  business  center.  International  sea  and  air  ports. 

The  most  advanced  telecommunications  system  in  the  Caribbean. 
I    A  skilled  work  force.  A  stable  political  and  economic  environment. 
|  Tax  concessions.  Duty  free  imports.  Preferential  access  to  Europe, 
Canada  and  the  U.S.A.. 


Call  or  write  us  today. 


an 


BARBADOS  INVESTMENT 
&  DEVELOPMENT  CORP. 

0  Second  Ave.,  17th  Fir.,  N.Y.,  NY  10017. 
Telephone:  (212)  867-6420.  Fax:  (212)  682-5496 

1  am  interested  in  □  Facility  Loc.  G  Sub-Contract. 

,'  Name/Title  


Company  Name . 
Address  


_  Zip  _ 


"This  material  is  prepared  by  WDB  Advertising.,  Division  o!  WDB  Productions.  Inc ,  315  East  68th  Street.  New  York.  New  York,  registered  with  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  DC,  under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  act  as  an  agent  of  Barbados  Investment  &  Development  Corporation,  800  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 
This  matenal  is  filed  with  the  Depl  ol  Justice  where  the  required  registration  is  available  lor  public  inspection  Registration  does  not  indicate  approval  of  the  contents  of  this 
material  by  the  United  States  Government  " 


Barbados 


companies,  it  handles 
the  equivalent  of  half  a 
billion  dollars  in  client 
funds,  and  trades  with 
dealers  in  the  U.S., 
U.K.  and  European  markets.  Begun  in 
Barbados  in  1989,  the  Bank  Corp.  fol- 
lowed London  Life  and  Casualty's  inter- 
national reinsurance  business  to 
Barbados  to  serve  insurance-related 
investment  needs.  According  to  Haddy, 
Barbados  today  has  become  a  very 
viable  international  reinsurance  center. 

Barbados'  186  active  exempt  insur- 
ance companies  collected  $4  billion  in 
premiums  in  1991  and  paid  $2.9  billion 
in  claims.  During  1992,  Insurance 
Supervisor  Wismar  Greaves  licensed  20 


Gregory  Hinkson,  London  Life  Bank  Corp.'s  Vice  President, 
Investments.  Trading  with  dealers  in  the  U.S.,  U.K.  and  Europe. 

new  companies,  mostly  Canadian.  The 
secretary  of  the  Barbados  Exempt 
Insurance  Management  Association, 
Canadian  Phil  Young,  who  heads  First 
Management  Corporation,  estimates 
that  more  exempt  insurance  companies 
will  be  licensed  this  year  than  in  1992. 
Barbados  already  ranks  fourth  in  the 
world  as  a  center  and  Young  sees  steady 
growth  for  the  coming  four  to  five  years. 

"The  majority  of  these  reinsurance 
businesses  are  here,"  Young  explains, 
"because  Barbados  is  a  low-cost  domi- 
cile that  offers  progressive  and  interna- 
tionally accepted  insurance  legislation." 
Sophisticated  international  computer 
software  and  systems  and  Barbados' 
telecommunications,  Young  says,  give 
him  the  ability  to  run  a  North  American- 
style  high-tech  office  here.  Well-educat- 
ed professionals,  an  excellent  labor  pool 
and  low  operating  costs  are  a  bonus. 

"The  offshore  sector  here  is 
growing,"  adds  Paul  Haddy.  "We 
work  closely  with  the  Supervisor  of 


Insurance,  the  Central  Bank  and  the 
Financial  Services  Secretariat  to  make 
sure  that  good,  substantial  companies 
are  coming  here,  and  that  the  industry 
in  this  country  maintains  its  integrity  " 

INFORMATION 
SERVICES  -  THE 
NEW  BACK  OFFICE 

dd  •hat  began  in  the  late  1960s  as 
ww^  simple  data  entry  work  has 
grown  today  into  one  of  Barbados' 
major  service  industries  and  largest 
employers.  Twelve  foreign  firms,  and 
more  than  20  local  ones,  using 
Barbados'  sophisticated  satellite 

telecommunications 
and  state-of-the-art 
equipment,  from  data 
entry  to  imaging,  turn 
out  work  for  local, 
regional  and  interna- 
tional companies.  The 
work  itself  varies  from 
small  business  book- 
keeping to  pre-press 
printing,  from  airline 
ticket  control  to  adjudi- 
cating insurance  claims. 

Barbadians  see  infor- 
mation services  as  a 
growth  industry.  In 
October  1991,  the 
Barbados  Industrial 
Development 
Corporation  (BIDC), 
charged  with,  among 
other  activities,  the  marketing  of 
Barbados  as  a  services  and  manufactur- 
ing center,  sponsored  a  two-day  confer- 
ence on  offshore  information  services 
that  drew  more  than  100  attendees 
from  the  Caribbean,  North  America 
and  beyond. 

BIDC  plans  another  conference  in 
mid-October  1993  to  focus  on  the 
benefits  to  North  American  companies  of 
using  Barbados  as 
an  information 
processing  base. 

The  industry 
took  off  in 
Barbados  in 
December  1983 
when  American 
Airlines  opened 
Caribbean  Data 
Services  (CDS)  to 
handle  its  data 
entry  work,  then 
done  in  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


American  estimated  it  could  cut  its  data 
entry  costs  by  50%.  It  did  and  went 
on  to  develop  CDS  into  a  profitable 
business.  With  1,000  employees,  CDS, 
now  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
AMR  Corp.,  and  known  in  the  U.S.  as 
Data  Management  Services  (DMS),  has 
become  one  of  the  largest  businesses 
in  Barbados  and  a  model  that  other 
international  information  services  com- 
panies have  adopted. 

About  60%  of  CDS's  work,  says 
Managing  Director  Vancourt  Rouse,  a 
Barbadian  who  has  been  with  CDS  since 
1986,  consists  of  audit  and  accounting, 
ticket  processing  and  reservations  edit- 
ing for  American  Airlines.  But  CDS's 
commercial  business,  the  remaining 
40%,  involves  processing  and  paying 
claims  for  leading  health  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  U.S.  and  marketing  work 
for  U.S.  and  Canadian  firms. 

As  it  develops  its  commercial  business 
in  health  insurance  claims  and  its  trans- 
portation industry  processing,  CDS  plans 
to  incorporate  imaging  and  other  new 
technologies  that  will  speed  the  turn- 
around of  its  work  between  Barbados 
and  its  North  American  customers. 

Confederation  Client  Services  Inc. 
(CCSI),  a  subsidiary  of  Toronto's 
Confederation  Life  Group  of  compa- 
nies, which  began  operations  in 
Barbados  in  March  1991,  is  the  newest 
major  player  in  the  information  ser- 
vices sector  here.  Adjudicating  dental 
and  health  claims  for  its  parent  compa- 
ny, CCSI,  its  parent's  only  overseas 
processing  operation,  currently  takes 
care  of  30%  of  the  company's  group 
claims  — 1.2  million  a  year. 

Its  productivity  and  accuracy, 
according  to  General  Manager  Gary 
Temple,  are  comparable  to  Toronto 
operations.  "It's  a  smooth,  focused 
operation,"  Temple  says.  "We  pay 
claims;  99%  of  our  time  is  productive." 
With  a  cost  savings  of  50%,  it's  clear 
why  Toronto  wants  to  move  more  and 


Confederated  Client  Services  Inc. 
"We  pay  claims;  99%  of  our  time  is  productive. 


INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


PROFILE  OF  AN  INDUSTRY 


Number  of  businesses 
(as  of  12/92) 

Number  of  employees 
Male 
Female 
Total 


12 


140 
1,665 
1,805 


Average  salary /wage 

Manager  (monthly)  $1,250 
Supervisor  (monthly)  900 
Computer  operator  (monthly)  900 
Data  entry  operator  (weekly)  140 
Clerk  (weekly)  80 

Major  foreign  investors:  U.S.,  Canada 

Major  companies: 

Caribbean  Data  Services 

(a  subsidiary  of  AMR  Corp.); 

Confederation  Client  Services 

(a  subsidiary  of  Confederation  Life); 

NDL  International; 

Offshore  Keyboarding  Corp. 

(a  subsidiary  of  Digital  Imaging 

&  Technologies,  Inc.) 

Estimated  %  of  work  exported  99% 

Major  export  markets:  U.S.,  Canada 

Types  of  work: 

Data  entry,  airline  passenger 
revenue  and  payroll  accounting, 
computer-aided  design  typesetting 
for  publishers,  pre-press  printing, 
insurance  claims  adjudicating 


Estimated  annual 
keystrokes 

Estimated  accuracy 

Total  local  expenditure 
(1990) 

Factory  space  occupied 
Rent  per  sq.  ft. 


55  billion 
99.97% 

$21  million 
98,600  sq.  ft. 
$6.50 


Average  annual  cost  structure 

Salaries/wages  67% 

Rent  2% 

Utilities  1% 

Other  operating  expenses  30% 

Estimated  savings  over  U.S. 

or  Canadian  costs  50% 


Source:  Barbados  Investment  and  Development  Corporation 


BARBADOS 
Its  a  business  to  do 


arbados  has  long  been  the  natural  choice 
of  successful  business  people  seeking  a 
change  of  pace  from  the  rigors  of  the  commercial  world. 

Idyllic  weather,  beautiful  beaches,  luxurious  hotels, 
excellent  food.  All  combine  to  make  it  the  perfect  escape. 

But  increasingly,  Barbados  is  taking  an  active  role  in 
the  development  of  business  through  the  highly  profes- 
sional standards  of  our  convention  and  incentive 
programs. 

In  fact,  for  any  kind  of  corporate  meeting,  you  need 
look  no  further,  nor  nearer,  than  Barbados.  Where  a 
wide  variety  of  facilities  are  available,  whether  they  be 
located  in  hotels,  or  in  the  conveniently  located  con- 
vention centre. 

For  incentive  travel,  there  can  be  no  finer  location  in 
the  world.  Employees,  who,  by  their  contribution  to  your 
company,  have  earned  a  vacation  here  will  always  re- 
member the  respect  and  commitment  that  your  choice 
of  destination  indicates. 

And  they  will  always  treasure  their  magical,  carefree, 
sun- filled  days  in  Barbados -the  best  a  vacation  can  be. 

For  further  information  on  Barbados,  the  vacation 
island,  or  Barbados  the  business  venue,  call 
(USA)  1-800-221-9831 
(Canada) 1-800-268-9122 


ARBADOS 


THE  BEST  IT  CAN  BE 


out 


more  of  its  claims  to 
•I  Barbados. 

The  latest  entry  in 
this  field,  announced 
in  February,  is  a  joint 
venture  between  Barbados'  food, 
retailing  and  services  conglomerate, 
Goddard  Enterprises,  and  a  Toronto- 
based  data  processing  company,  AJD, 
Ltd.  It  will  be  using  imaging  equipment 
to  process  credit  card  applications  and 
market  research  survey  information. 

TOURISM:  THE 
PLEASURE  FACTOR 

M  arbados  holds  great  appeal  for 
M-m  most  expatriates  working  here. 
U  The  pleasure  factor  might  be  con- 
sidered the  offshore  services  sector's 
secret  weapon.  This  small,  warm, 
welcoming  country  has  taken  nature's 
gifts  of  smooth  Caribbean  beaches, 
rolling  countryside  and  dramatic 
Atlantic  coast  and,  over  the  years,  built 
a  profitable  tourism  business. 

Most  visitors  to  Barbados,  whether 
they  arrive  on  British  Airways' 
Saturday  Concorde  flight  from  London, 
or  BWIA's  daily  DC-8  out  of  JFK  New 
York,  or  the  many  other  international 


Exempt  Insurance 
Companies 

Barbados  is  someplace  to  get 
excited  about. 


We  have  the  legislation, 
international  banking  facilities, 
accounting  and  management  firms, 
information  technology,  highly 
literate  work  force  and  over  350  years  of 
stable  democratic  institutions. 

FOR  INFORMATION  CALL: 

■  Mrs.  M.  Williams 

Deputy  Governor 

■  or  Miss  Y.  Bannister 

Legal  Counsel 
Central  Bank  of  Barbados 
Bridgetown,  Barbados 
Tel:  (809)  436-6870 
Fax:  (809)  429-4032 


Forte  Hotel's  Sandy  Lane.  After  a  $10  million  makeover,  the  grande  dame  of  the 
Caribbean  glistens  again. 


flights  that  serve  the  island,  are  seeking 
a  special  brand  of  tourism.  They  want 
sun  and  fun  but  they  want  it  on  a  small 
scale  with  a  touch  of  class.  That  is  what 
Barbados  offers. 

Whether  an  international  resort  such 
as  the  Forte  group's  elegant  121 -room 
Sandy  Lane  or  Marriott's  Sam  Lord's 
Castle,  a  256-room  convention  hotel, 
Barbados'  hotels  suit  the  size  of  this 
small  island.  Most  are  small,  under  100 
rooms;  they  vary  from  luxurious  to  com- 
fortable. High-rise  is  a  foreign  concept. 

This  sports-loving  country  gives  its 
visitors  the  usual  water  sports  — swim- 
ming, snorkeling  and  sailing.  In  recent 
years  it  has  become  an  international 
center  for  windsurfing,  hosting  its  third 
International  Barbados  Windsurfing 
Cup  competition.  Horse  racing,  a 
favorite,  draws  entries  from  through- 
out the  Caribbean  for  an  event  like  the 
running  of  the  Annual  Cockspur  Gold 
Cup  at  the  height  of  the  season  in 
March.  Cricket,  the  national  sport,  is 
here  for  the  watching. 

Tennis,  squash  and  golf  —  at  Sandy 
Lane's  18-hole  championship  course 
and  Rockley  Resort's  nine-hole  —  are 
available.  A  second  18-hole  course  is 
currently  under  construction  in  the 
popular  St.  James  resort  area. 

Spectator  sports  will  play  a  greater 
role  in  Barbados'  future  with  the  open- 
ing on  Independence  Day  1992  of  a 
splendid  $11  million  gymnasium, 
donated,  designed  and  built  in  part 
($8  million)  by  the  Chinese  govern  - 
ment. In  the  two  weeks  of  sports  that 
inaugurated  the  center,  athletes  from 


throughout  the  Caribbean,  the  U.S., 
Canada,  China,  Malaysia  and  other 
nations  trained  and  competed  in  the 
Olympic-size  swimming  pool  at  the 
14-game  complex.  The  gymnasium, 
with  its  4,000-seat  main  stadium,  will 
surely  be  the  attraction  for  major  inter- 
national sports  events. 

Tourism  in  Barbados,  which  had 
been  growing  at  an  average  annual  rate 
of  13%  and  is  one  of  the  country's  main 
earners  of  foreign  exchange,  peaked  in 
1989  at  461,000  visitors.  Industry  lead- 
ers from  Minister  Wes  Hall  to  hoteliers 
are  concerned  that  visitors  get  value  for 
money.  Owners  are  moving  to  refur- 
bish some  of  their  aging  properties; 
government  is  revising  its  hotel  tax 
code  to  offer  investors  fiscal  incentives. 
Barbados  intends  its  tourism  to  be  as 
internationally  competitive  as  its  other 
service  industries.  ■ 


FOR  MORE 
INFORMATION,  PLEASE 

FAX  212-682-5496  OR 
TELEPHONE  212-867-6420 

BARBADOS  INVESTMENT 
.  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Mary  Ramond,  president  of  Caribbean 
Business  Development  in  New  York,  writes 
often  about  countries  of  the  Caribbean. 

Designed  by  David  November  &  Co.,  Inc. 


WHERE  TO  FIND  THE  COMPANIES 


The  Forbes  500s 


CSF  Holdings 

1221  Bnckell  Avenue 
Miami,  FL  33131 
CEO:  Charles  B  Stuzin 

CSX 

PO  Box  C-32222 
Richmond,  VA  23261 
CEO: John  W  Snow 

CUC  International 

PO  Box  10049 
Stamford,  CT  06904-2049 
CEO:  Walter  A  Forbes 

Cullen/Frost  Bankers 

P0  Box  1600 

San  Antonio,  TX  78296 

CEO:  Thomas  C  Frost 

Cummins  Engine 

Box  3005 

Columbus,  IN  47202-3005 
CEO:  Henry  B  Schacht 

Cyprus  Minerals 

P0  Box  3299 
Englewood,  CO  80155 
CEO:  Milton  H  Ward 


Thrift 


305-577-0 


Railroad 
804-782-1400 


Home  shopping 
203-324-9261 


Regional  bank 
210-220-4011 


Auto  parts 
812-377-5000 


Nonferrous  metals 
303-643-5000 


D 


Dana 

P0  Box  1000 
Toledo,  OH  43697 
CEO:  Southwood  J  Morcott 

Dauphin  Deposit 

213  Market  Street 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105 
CEO:  William  J  King 

Dayton  Hudson 

777  Nicollet  Mall 
Minneapolis,  MN  55402 
CEO:  Kenneth  A  Macke 

Dean  Foods 

3600  North  River  Road 
Franklin  Park,  IL  60131 
CEO:  Howard  M  Dean 

Deere  &  Co 

John  Deere  Road 
Molme,  IL  61265-8098 
CEO:  Hans  W  Becherer 

Dell  Computer 

9505  Arboretum  Boulevard 
Austin,  TX  78759-7299 
CEO:  Michael  S  Dell 

Delmarva  Power  &  Light 

PO  Box  231 

Wilmington,  DE  19899 
CEO:  Howard  E  Cosgrove 

Delta  Air  Lines 

Hartsfield  Atlanta  Airport 
Atlanta,  GA  30320 
CEO:  Ronald  W  Allen 

Deluxe 

PO  Box  64399 

St  Paul,  MN  55164-0399 

CEO:  Harold  V  Haverty 

Deposit  Guaranty 

PO  Box  730 

Jackson,  MS  39205-0730 
CEO:  Emerson  B  Robinson  Jr 


Auto  parts 
419-535-4500 


Regional  bank 
717-255-2121 


Drug  &  discount  stores 
612-370-6948 


Food  processing 
312-625-6200 


Heavy  equipment 
309-765-8000 


Computer  systems 
512-338-4400 


Electric  util-NE 
302-429-3011 


Airline 
404-715-2600 


Business  supplies 
612-483-7111 


Regional  bank 
601-968-4794 


Detroit  Edison 

2000  Second  Avenue 
Detroit,  Ml  48226 
CEO:  John  E  Lobbia 

Dial 

1850  North  Central  Avenue 
Phoenix,  AZ  85004 
CEO:  John  W  Teets 

Diamond  Shamrock 

PO  Box  696000 
San  Antonio,  TX  78269-6000 
CEO:  Roger  R  Hemminghaus 

Digital  Equipment 

146  Main  Street 
Maynard,  MA  01754-2571 
CEO:  Robert  B  Palmer 

Dillard  Department  Stores 

PO  Box  486 

Little  Rock,  AR  72203 

CEO:  William  T  Dillard  Sr 


Electric  util-NC 
313-237-8000 


Personal  products 
602-207-4000 


Miscellaneous  energy 
210-641-6800 


Computer  systems 
508-493-5111 


Department  stores 
501-376-5200 


Dime  Savings  Bank  of  New  York  FSB 

589  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10017  Thrift 


CEO:  Richard  D  Parsons 

Walt  Disney 

500  South  Buena  Vista  Street 
Burbank,  CA  91521 
CEO:  Michael  D  Eisner 

Dole  Food 

PO  Box  5132 

Westlake  Village,  CA  91359-5132 
CEO:  David  H  Murdock 

Dominion  Resources 

PO  Box  26532 
Richmond,  VA  23261 
CEO:  Thos  E  Capps 

RR  Donnelley  &  Sons 

77  West  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  IL  60601-1696 
CEO:  John  R  Walter 

Dover 

280  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10017-1292 

CEO:  Gary  L  Roubos 

Dow  Chemical 

2030  Dow  Center 
Midland,  Ml  48674 
CEO:  Frank  P  Popoff 

Dow  Jones 

200  Liberty  Street 
New  York,  NY  10281 
CEO:  Peter  R  Kann 


Downey  Savings  &  Loan  Assn 

PO  Box  6000 

Newport  Beach,  CA  92658-6000 
CEO:  Robert  L  Kemper 

DPL 

Courthouse  Plaza  Southwest 
Dayton,  OH  45402 
CEO:  Peter  H  Forster 

DQE 

PO  Box  68 

Pittsburgh,  PA  15230-0068 
CEO:  Wesley  W  von  Schack 


212-326-6100 


Hotels  &  recreation 
818-560-1000 


Food  processing 
818-879-6600 


Electric  util-SE 
804-775-5700 


Publishing 
312-326-8000 


Misc  industrial  equip 
212-922-1640 


Diversified  chemicals 
517-636-1000 


Publishing 
212-416-2000 


Thrift 
714-854-3100 


Electric  util-NC 
513-224-6000 


Electric  util-NC 
412-393-6000 


Dresser  Industries 

PO  Box  718 
Dallas,  TX  75221 
CEO:  John  J  Murphy 

Dreyfus 

200  Park  Avenue 
New  York.  NY  10166 
CEO:  Howard  Stein 

El  du  Pont  de  Nemours 

1007  Market  Street 
Wilmington,  DE  19898 
CEO:  Edgar  SWoolardJr 

Duke  Power 

422  South  Church  Street 
Charlotte,  NC  28242-0001 
CEO:  William  S  Lee 

Dun  &  Bradstreet 

299  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10171 
CEO:  Charles  W  Montz 

Duracell  International 

Berkshire  Industrial  Park 
Bethel,  CT  06801 
CEO:  C  Robert  Kidder 


E-Systems 

PO  Box  660248 
Dallas,  TX  75266-0248 
CEO:  E  Gene  Keiffer 

Eastman  Kodak 

343  State  Street 
Rochester,  NY  14650 
CEO:  Kay  R  Whitmore 

Eaton 

Eaton  Center 

Cleveland,  OH  44114-2584 
CEO:  William  E  Butler 

Echlin 

100  Double  Beach  Road 
Branford,  CT  06405 

CEO:  Frederick  J  Mancheski 

AG  Edwards 

One  North  Jefferson  Avenue 

St  Louis,  MO  63103 

CEO:  Benjamin  F  Edwards  III 

EG&G 

45  William  Street 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 
CEO:  John  M  Kucharski 

Emerson  Electric 

PO  Box  4100 

St  Louis,  MO  63136 

CEO:  Charles  F  Knight 

Engelhard 

101  Wood  Avenue 
Iselin,  NJ  08830-0770 
CEO:  Orin  R  Smith 

Enron 

PO  Box  1188 

Houston,  TX  77251-1188 

CEO:  Kenneth  L  Lay 

Enserch 

300  South  St  Paul  Street 
Dallas,  TX  75201-5598 
CEO:  William  C  McCord 


Oilfield  services 
214-740-6000 


Lease  &  finance 
212-922-6000 


Diversified  chemicals 
302-774-1000 


Electric  util-SE 
704-594-0887 


Publishing 
212-593-6800 


Personal  products 
203-796-4000 


Aerospace  &  defense 
214-661-1000 


Photography  &  toys 
716-724-4000 


Auto  parts 
216-523-5000 


Auto  parts 
203-481-5751 


Securities  brokerage 
314-289-3000 


Misc  industrial  equip 
617-237-5100 


Electrical  equipment 
314-553-2000 


Nonferrous  metals 
908-205-6000 


Gas  producer/pipeliner 
713-853-6161 


Integrated  gas 
214-651-8700 
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Entergy 

PO  Box  61005 

New  Orleans,  LA  70161 

CEO:  Edwin  l.upberger 

Equifax 

Box  4081 

Atlanta,  GA  30302 
CEO:  C  B  Rogers  Jr 

Equitable  Cos 

787  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York.  NY  10019 
CEO:  Richard  H  Jenrette 

Equitable  of  Iowa  Cos 

P0  Box  1635 

Des  Moines,  IA  50306-1635 
CEO:  Frederick  S  Hubbell 

Ethyl 

P0  Box  2189 
Richmond,  VA  23217 
CEO:  Bruce  C  Gottwald 

Exxon 

225  E  John  W  Carpenter  Freeway 
living,  TX  75062-2298 
CEO:  Lee  R  Raymond 


Farm  &  Home  Financial 

221  West  Cherry 
Nevada,  MO  64772-1893 
CEO:  John  Morton  III 

Federal  Express 

2005  Corporate  Avenue 
Memphis,  TN  38132 
CEO:  Frederick  W  Smith 


Electric  util-SC 
504-529-5262 


Business  services 
404-885-8000 


Life  &  health  insurance 
212-554-1234 


Life  &  health  insurance 
515-245-6911 


Specialty  chemicals 
804-788-5000 


International  oil 
214-444-1000 


First  American  Corp 

First  American  Center 
Nashville,  TN  37237-0508 
CEO:  Dennis  C  Bottorff 


Regional  bank 
615-748-2000 


First  Bancorporation  of  Ohio 

106  South  Main  Street 

Akron,  OH  44308-1444  Regional  bank 

CEO:  Howard  L  Flood  216-384-8000 


Thrift 
417-667-3333 


Trucking  &  shipping 
901-369-3600 


Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 

8200  Jones  Branch  Drive 

McLean,  VA  22102  Lease  &  finance 

CEO:  Leland  C  Brendsel  800-336-3672 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

3900  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW 

Washington,  DC  20016-2899  Lease  &  finance 

CEO:  James  A  Johnson  202-752-7000 

Federal  Paper  Board 

75  Chestnut  Ridge  Road 

Montvale,  NJ  07645  Paper  &  lumber 

CEO:  John  R  Kennedy  201-391-1776 

Federated  Department  Stores 

7  West  Seventh  Street 


Cincinnati,  OH  45202 
CEO:  Allen  I  Questrom 

FHP  International 

9900  Talbert  Avenue 
Fountain  Valley,  CA  92708-8000 
CEO:  Westcott  W  Price  III 

Fifth  Third  Bancorp 

38  Fountain  Square  Plaza 
Cincinnati,  OH  45263 
CEO:  George  A  Schaefer  Jr 

Fina 

PO  Box  2159 
Dallas,  TX  75221-2159 
CEO:  Ron  W  Haddock 

First  Alabama  Bancshares 

PO  Box  10247 

Birmingham,  AL  35202-0247 
CEO:  J  Stanley  Mackin 


Department  stores 
513-579-7000 


Health  care  services 
714-963-7233 


Regional  bank 
513-579-5300 


Miscellaneous  energy 
214-750-2400 


Regional  bank 
205-326-7060 


First  Bank  System 

601  Second  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis,  MN  55402-4302 
CEO:  John  F  Grundhofer 

First  Chicago 

One  First  National  Plaza 
Chicago,  IL  60670 
CEO:  Richard  L  Thomas 

First  Citizens  BancShares 

PO  Box  151 
Raleigh,  NC  27602 
CEO:  Lewis  R  Holding 

First  Commerce 

PO  Box  60279 

New  Orleans,  LA  70160-0279 
CEO.  Ian  Arnof 

First  Empire  State 

One  M&T  Plaza 
Buffalo,  NY  14203-2399 
CEO:  Robert  G  Wilmers 

First  Fidelity  Bancorp 

1009  Lenox  Drive 
Lawrenceville,  NJ  08648-0980 
CEO:  Anthony  P  Terracciano 

First  Financial  Corp 

1305  Mam  Street 
Stevens  Point,  Wl  54481 
CEO:  John  C  Seramur 

First  Financial  Management 

3  Corporate  Square 
Atlanta,  GA  30329 
CEO:  Patrick  H  Thomas 

First  Hawaiian 

PO  Box  3200 
Honolulu,  HI  96847 
CEO:  Walter  A  Dods  Jr 

First  Interstate  Bancorp 

PO  Box  54068 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90054 

CEO:  Edward  M  Carson 

First  National  of  Nebraska 

1620  Dodge  Street 
Omaha,  NE  68102 
CEO:  John  R  Lauritzen 

First  of  America  Bank 

211  South  Rose  Street 
Kalamazoo,  Ml  49007 
CEO:  Daniel  R  Smith 

First  Tennessee  National 

PO  Box  84 
Memphis,  TN  38101 
CEO:  Ronaid  Terry 

First  Union 

One  First  Union  Center 
Charlotte,  NC  28288-0570 
CEO:  Edward  E  Crutchfield  Jr 


Regional  bank 
612-973-1111 


Multinational  bank 
312-732-4000 


Regional  bank 
919-755-7000 


Regional  bank 
504-561-1371 


Regional  bank 
716-842-5138 


Regional  bank 
609-895-6800 


Regional  bank 
715-341-0400 


Business  services 
404-321-0120 


Regional  bank 
808-525-7000 


Regional  bank 
213-614-3001 


Regional  bank 
402-341-0500 


Regional  bank 
616-376-9000 


Regional  bank 
901-523-4444 


Regional  bank 
704-374-6565 


First  Virginia  Banks 

6400  Arlington  Boulevard 
Falls  Church,  VA  22042-2336 
CEO  Robert  H  Zalokar 

Firstar 

PO  Box  532 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53201 
CEO:  Roger  L  Fitzsimonds 

FirstFed  Financial 

401  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Santa  Monica,  CA  90401-1490 
CEO:  William  S  Mortensen 

FirstFed  Michigan 

1001  Woodward  Avenue 
Detroit,  Ml  48226-1967 
CEO:  C  Gene  Harling 

FirsTier  Financial 

P0  Box  3443 

Omaha,  NE  68103-0443 

CEO:  David  A  Rismiller 

Fleet  Financial  Group 

50  Kennedy  Plaza 
Providence,  Rl  02903 
CEO:  Terrence  Murray 

Fleetwood  Enterprises 

PO  Box  7638 

Riverside,  CA  92513-7638 
CEO:  John  C  Crean 

Fleming  Cos 

P0  Box  26647 

Oklahoma  City,  OK  73126-0647 
CEO:  E  Dean  Werries 

FlightSafety  International 

Marine  Air  Terminal-La  Guardia 
Flushing,  NY  11371-1061 
CEO:  Albert  L  Ueltschi 

Florida  Progress 

PO  Box  33028 

St  Petersburg,  FL  33733-8028 
CEO:  Jack  B  Critchfield 

Fluor 

3333  Michelson  Drive 
Irvine,  CA  92730 
CEO:  Leslie  G  McCraw 

FMC 

200  East  Randolph  Drive 
Chicago,  IL  60601 
CEO:  Robert  N  Burt 

Food  Lion 

PO  Box  1330 

Salisbury,  NC  28145-1330 
CEO:  Tom  E  Smith 

Ford  Motor 

PO  Box  1899 
Dearborn,  Ml  48121 
CEO:  Harold  A  Poling 

Foster  Wheeler 

Perryville  Corporate  Park 
Clinton,  NJ  08809-4000 
CEO:  Louis  E  Azzato 

Fourth  Financial 

PO  Box  4 

Wichita,  KS  67201-0004 
CEO:  Darrell  G  Knudson 

FPL  Group 

PO  Box  14000 

Juno  Beach,  FL  33408-0420 
CEO:  James  L  Broadhead 


Regional  bank 
703-241-4000 


Regional  bank 
414-765-4321 


Thrift 
213-319-6000 


Thrift 
313-965-1400 


Regional  bank 
402-348-6000 


Regional  bank 
401-278-5800 


Residential  builder 
909-351-3500 


Food  wholesaler 
405-840-7200 


Business  services 
718-565-4100 


Electric  util-SE 
813-824-6400 


Commercial  builder 
714-975-2000 


Diversified  chemicals 
312-861-6000 


Supermarkets 
704-633-8250 


Autos  &  trucks 
313-322-3000 


Commercial  builder 
908-730-4000 


Regional  bank 
316-261-4444 


Electric  util-SE 
407-694-4600 
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Konica  Answers  The  Call  For  Kemper. 


i 


Millions  of  people  call  on  The  Kemper  National  Insurance 
Companies  for  quality  insurance  coverage.  And  Kemper  calls  on 
Konica  for  crisp,  clean  copies.  Because  when  it  comes  to  copiers 
and  fax,  Konica  has  Kemper  covered. 

For  more  information,  call  1-800-2-KONICA.  KOQlCc 


©  1993  Konica  Business  Machines  U.S.A.,  Inc. 


COPIERS'FAX 
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Franklin  Resources 

PO  Box  7777 

San  Maieo.  CA  94403-7777 
CEO:  Charles  B  Johnson 

Freeport-McMoRan 

PO  Box  61119 

New  Orleans,  LA  70161 

CEO:  James  R  Moffett 

Fruit  of  the  Loom 

233  South  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  IL  60606 
CEO:  William  Farley 


Galen  Health  Care 

201  West  Main  Street 
Louisville,  KY  40202 
CEO:  Carl  F  Pollard 

Gannett 

1100  Wilson  Boulevard 
Arlington,  VA  22234 
CEO:  John  J  Curley 

Gap 

One  Harrison  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 
CEO:  Donald  G  Fisher 

GATX 

120  South  Riverside  Plaza 
Chicago,  IL  60606-3998 
CEO:  James  J  Glasser 

Gaylord  Entertainment 

2802  Opryland  Drive 
Nashville,  TN  37214 
CEO:  Earl  W  Wendell 

Geico 

One  Geico  Plaza 
Washington,  DC  20076-0001 
CEO:  William  B  Snyder 

GenCorp 

175  Ghent  Road 
Fairlawn,  OH  44333-3300 
CEO:  A  William  Reynolds 

Genentech 

460  Point  San  Bruno  Bculevard 
South  San  Francisco,  CA  94080 
CEO:  G  Kirk  Raab 

General  Dynamics 

3190  Fairview  Park  Drive 
Falls  Church,  VA  22042-4523 
CEO:  William  A  Anders 

General  Electric 

3135  Easton  Turnpike 
Fairfield,  CT  06431 
CEO:  John  F  Welch  Jr 

General  Instrument 

181  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60602 
CEO:  Donald  H  Rumsfeld 

General  Mills 

PO  Box  1113 
Minneapolis.  MN  55440 
CEO:  H  B  Atwater  Jr 

General  Motors 

3044  West  Grand  Boulevard 
Detroit,  Ml  48202-3091 
CEO:  John  F  Smith  Jr 


Lease  &  finance 
415-570-3000 


Nonferrous  metals 
504-582-4000 


Textiles  &  apparel 
312-876-1724 


Health  care  services 
502-572-2000 


Publishing 
703-284-6000 


Apparel  stores 
415-952-4400 


Lease  &  finance 
312-621-6200 


Broadcasting 
615-871-6776 


Property  &  casualty  ins 
301-986-3000 


Aerospace  &  defense 
216-869-4200 


Biotech 
415-225-1000 


Aerospace  &  defense 
703-876-3000 


Aerospace  &  defense 
203-373-2211 


Computer  peripherals 
312-541-5000 


Food  processing 
612-540-2311 


Autos  &  trucks 
313-556-5000 


General  Public  Utilities 

100  Interpace  Parkway 
Parsippany.  NJ  07054-1149 
CEO:  James  R  Leva 

General  Re 

PO  Box  10351 
Stamford,  CT  06904-2351 
CEO:'  Ronald  E  Ferguson 

Genuine  Parts 

2999  Circle  75  Parkway 
Atlanta,  GA  30339 
CEO:  Larry  L  Prince 

Georgia-Pacific 

133  Peachtree  Street  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30303 
CEO:  T  Marshall  HahnJr 

Gerber  Products 

445  State  Street 
Fremont,  Ml  49413 
CEO:  Alfred  A  Piergallini 

Giant  Food 

PO  Box  1804 
Washington,  DC  20013 
CEO:  Israel  Cohen 

Gillette 

Prudential  Tower  Building 
Boston,  MA  02199 
CEO:  Alfred  M  Zeien 

GlenFed 

PO  Box  1709 
Glendale,  CA  91209 
CEO:  Stephen  J  Trafton 

Golden  West  Financial 

1901  Harrison  Street 
Oakland,  CA  94612 
CEO:  Herbert  M  Sandler 

BF  Goodrich 

3925  Embassy  Parkway 
Akron,  OH  44333-1799 
CEO:  John  D  Ong 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 

1144  East  Market  Street 
Akron,  OH  44316-0001 
CEO:  Stanley  CGault 

WR  Grace 

One  Town  Center  Road 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33486-1010 
CEO:  J  P  Bolduc 

WW  Grainger 

5500  West  Howard  Street 
Skokie,  IL  60077-2699 
CEO:  David  W  Grainger 

Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 

2  Paragon  Drive 
Montvale,  NJ  07645 
CEO:  James  Wood 

Great  Lakes  Bancorp  FSB 

401  East  Liberty  Street 
Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48104 
CEO:  Robert  J  Delonis 

Great  Lakes  Chemical 

PO  Box  2200 

West  Lafayette,  IN  47906 
CEO:  Emerson  Kampen 


Electric  util-NE 
201-263-6500 


Property  &  casualty  ins 
203-328-5000 


Auto  parts 
404-953-1700 


Paper  &  lumber 
404-521-4000 


Food  processing 
616-928-2000 


Supermarkets 
301-341-4100 


Personal  products 
617-421-7000 


Thrift 
818-500-2000 


Thrift 
510-446-6000 


Diversified  chemicals 
216-374-2000 


Auto  parts 
216-796-2121 


Specialty  chemicals 
407-362-2000 


Electrical  equipment 
708-982-9000 


Supermarkets 
201-573-9700 


Thrift 
313-769-8300 


Specialty  chemicals 
317-497-6100 


Great  Western  Financial 

9200  Oakdale  Avenue 
Chatsworth,  CA  91311 
CEO:  James  F  Montgomery 

Grumman 

1111  Stewart  Avenue 
Bethpage,  NY  11714-3580 
CEO:  Renso  L  Caporali 

GTE 

One  Stamford  Forum 
Stamford,  CT  06904 
CEO:  Charles  R  Lee 

Gulf  States  Utilities 

PO  Box  2951 
Beaumont,  TX  77704 
CEO:  Joseph  L  Donnelly 


Thrift 
818-775-3411 


Aerospace  &  defense 
516-575-0574 


Telecommunications 
203-965-2000 


Electric  util-SC 
409-838-6631 


H 


Halliburton 

500  North  Akard  Street 
Dallas,  TX  75201-3391 
CEO:  Thomas  H  Cruikshank 

Hannaford  Bros 

145  Pleasant  Hill  Road 
Scarborough,  ME  04074 
CEO:  Hugh  G  Farrington 

Harcourt  General 

27  Boylston  Street 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 
CEO:  Robert  J  Tarr 

Harris  Corp 

1025  West  Nasa  Boulevard 
Melbourne,  FL  32919 
CEO:  John  T  Hartley 

Harsco 

PO  Box  8888 

Camp  Hill,  PA  17001-8888 
CEO:  Malcolm  WGambill 

Hasbro 

1027  Newport  Avenue 
Pawtucket,  Rl  02862-1059 
CEO:  Alan  G  Hassenfeld 

Hawaiian  Electric  Industries 

PO  Box  730 

Honolulu,  HI  96808-0730 
CEO:  Robert  F  Clarke 


Oilfield  services 
214-978-2600 


Supermarkets 
207-883-2911 


Publishing 
617-232-8200 


Computer  systems 
407-727-9100 


Aerospace  &  defense 
717-763-7064 


Photography  &  toys 
401-431-8697 


Electric  util-W 
808-543-5662 


HCA  Hospital  Corporation  of  America 

PO  Box  550 

Nashviile,  TN  37202-0550  Health  care  services 

CEO:  Thomas  F  Frist  Jr  615-327-9551 


HealthTrust 

PO  Box  24350 
Nashville,  TN  37202-4350 
CEO:  R  Clayton  McWhorter 

Hechinger 

3500  Pennsy  Drive 
Landover,  MD  20785-1691 
CEO:  John  W  Hechinger  Jr 

HJ  Heinz 

PO  Box  57 

Pittsburgh,  PA  15230-0057 
CEO:  Anthony  J  F  O'Reilly 

Hercules 

Hercules  Plaza 
Wilmington,  OE  19894-0001 
CEO:  Thomas  L  Gossage 


Health  care  services 
615-383-4444 


Home  improvement  stores 
301-341-1000 


Food  processing 
412-456-5700 


Diversified  chemicals 
302-594-5000 
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Still  Paying  Your  Broker 
$100  A  Year  For  An  Asset 
Management  Account? 

Maybe  It's  Time  To  Switch  To 
The  No-Fee  Fidelity  Ultra  Service  Account 


Compare  the  Fidelity  Ultra  Service  Account 
With  Other  Leading  Asset  Management  Accounts 


Annual 
Fee 

Consoli- 
dated 
Statement 

Worldwide 
ATM 
Access 

Visa 
GOLD 
Debit 
Card 

Discount 
Commis- 
sions 

Checking 

Brokers 
Available 
Weekends 
&  Evenings 

Minimum 
Invest- 
ment 

Fidelity  Ultra  Service 

$0 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes1 

Yes 

Yes 

$5,000 

Merrill  CMA 

$100 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes2 

No 

Yes 

No 

$20,000 

Shearson  FMA 

$100 

Yes 

Yes 

No3 

No 

Yes 

No 

$10,000 

Prudential  Command 
Account 

$75 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes2 

No 

Yes 

No 

$15,000 

Dean  Witter  AAA 

$80 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

$10,000 

Today,  many  investors  are  asking  themselves  why  they  should  continue  paying  high  fees  just  to  do  business  as 
usual.  If  you're  already  paying  higher  commissions  to  trade  stocks,  why  should  you  also  pay  extra  for  an  asset 
management  account? 

Now,  you  don't  have  to.  The  Fidelity  Ultra  Service  Account  gives  you  all  the  tools  for  efficient  financial 
management  -  a  wide  range  of  investment  choices,  a  single  consolidated  statement,  checkwriting  and  much  more  - 
but  without  an  annual  fee.  So  you  never  pay  for  services  you  don't  want  or  need.  And  it  only  makes  sense  that  an 
account  designed  to  help  you  stay  on  top  of  your  finances  should  have  complete,  24-hour  account  service. 

Call  Today.  Find  out  why  so  many  investors  are  switching  to  the  Fidelity  Ultra  Service  Account.  Call  our 
financial  representatives  anytime  for  a  free  fact  kit  to  learn  how  Ultra  Service  can  save  you  money  and  help  you 
manage  your  portfolio  the  way  you  want. 

Visit  a  Fidelity  Investor  Center  or  Call  24  Hours 

1-800-544-6262 


Fidelity  fet-H  investments 

Discount  Brokerage 


'Commissions  are  discounted  up  to  76%  compared  to  those  of  full  cost  brokers.  Based  on  October  1992  commission  survey.  Minimum  commission  $W.  'Additional 
charge  for  gold  credit  card.  'American  Kxpress  gold  card  available  Fidelity  Ultra  Service  is  a  service  of  Fidelity  Brokerage  Services,  Inc.,  161  Devonshire  Street,  Boston, 
MA  021 10.  Member  NYSE,  SIPC.  CODE:  FORB/USA/042693 
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Hershey  Foods 

P0Box8!C 

Hershey,  PA  17033-0810 
CEO:  Richard  A  Zimmerman 

Food  processing 
717-534-4001 

1 

International  Game  Technology 

PO  Box  10580 

Reno,  NV  89510-0580               Computer  peripherals 
CEO:  Charles  N  Mathewson  702-688-0100 

Hewlett-Packard 

P0  Box  10301 
Palo  Alto,  CA  94303 
CEO:  Lewis  E  Piatt 

Computer  systems 
415-857-1501 

IBP 

PO  Box  515 

Dakota  City,  NE  68731 

CEO:  Robert  L  Peterson 

Food  processing 
402-494-2061 

International  Multifoods 

Box  2942 

Minneapolis,  MN  55402 
CEO.  Anthony  Luiso 

Food  processing 
612-340-3300 

Hibernia 

P0  Box  61540 

New  Orleans,  LA  70161 

CEO:  Stephen  A  Hansel 

Regional  bank 
504-586-5552 

ICH 

100  Mallard  Creek  Road 
Louisville,  KY  40207 
CEO:  Robert  L  Beisenherz 

Life  &  health  insurance 
502-894-2100 

International  Paper 

Two  Manhattanville  Road 
Purchase,  NY  10577 
CEO:  John  A  Georges 

Paper  &  lumber 
914-397-1500 

Hillenbrand  Industries 

1069  State  Route  46  East 
Batesville,  IN  47006-9166 
CEO:  W  August  Hillenbrand 

Medical  supplies 
812-934-7000 

Illinois  Central 

455  N  Cityfront  Plaza  Drive 
Chicago,  IL  60611-5504 
CEO:  E  Hunter  Harrison 

Railroad 
312-755-7500 

Interpublic  Group  of  Cos 

1271  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  NY  10020 
CEO:  Philip  H  Geier  Jr 

Publishing 
212-399-8000 

Hills  Department  Stores 

15  Dan  Road 

Canton,  MA  02021-9128 

CEO:  Michael  Bozic 

Drug  &  discount  stores 
617-821-1000 

Illinois  Power 

PO  Box  511 

Decatur,  IL  62525-1805 
CEO:  Larry  D  Haab 

Electric  util-NC 
217-424-6600 

Ipalco  Enterprises 

PO  Box  1595 

Indianapolis,  IN  46206-1595 
CEO:  John  R  Hodowal 

Electric  util-NC 
317-261-8261 

Hilton  Hotels 

P0  Box  5567 

Beverly  Hills,  CA  90209-5567 
CEO:  Barron  Hilton 

Hotels  &  recreation 
310-278-4321 

Illinois  Tool  Works 

3600  West  Lake  Avenue 
Glenview,  IL  60025-5811 
CEO:  John  D  Nichols 

Misc  industrial  equip 
708-724-7500 

ITT 

1330  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  NY  10019-5490 
CEO:  Rand  VAraskog 

Property  &  casualty  ins 
212-258-1000 

Home  Depot 

2727  Paces  Ferry  Road 

Atlanta,  GA  30339             Home  improvement  stores 
CEO:  Bernard  Marcus  404-433-8211 

IMC  Fertilizer  Group 

2100  Sanders  Road 
Northbrook,  IL  60062 
CEO:  Wendell  F  Bueche 

Specialty  chemicals 
708-272-9200 

IVAX 

8800  North  West  36th  Street 
Miami,  FL  33178-2404 
CEO:  Phillip  Frost 

Drugs 
305-590-2200 

Homestake  Mining 

650  California  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94108-2788 

CEO:  Harry  M  Conger 

Nonferrous  metals 
415-981-8150 

Imcera  Group 

2315  Sanders  Road 
Northbrook,  IL  60062-6198 
CEO:  C  Ray  Holman 

Drugs 
708-564-8600 

J  -  K 

Honeywell 

PO  Box  524 

Minneapolis,  MN  55440 
CEO:  Michael  R  Bonsignore 

Electrical  equipment 
612-870-5200 

Imperial  Bancorp 

PO  Box  92991 
Inglewood,  CA  90009 
CEO:  George  L  Graziadio 

Regional  bank 
310-417-5600 

James  River  Corp  of  Virginia 

PO  Box  2218 

Richmond,  VA  23217                  Personal  products 
CEO:  Robert  C  Williams  804-644-5411 

Hook-SupeRx 

175  Tri-County  Parkway 
Cincinnati,  OH  45346-3222 
CEO:  Philip  E  Beekman 

Drug  &  discount  stores 
513-782-3000 

Ingersoll-Rand 

200  Chestnut  Ridge  Road 
Woodchff  Lake,  NJ  07675 
CEO:  Theodore  H  Black 

Heavy  equipment 
201-573-0123 

Jefferson-Pilot 

PO  Box  21008 
Greensboro,  NC  27420 
CEO:  David  Stonecipher 

Life  &  health  insurance 
919-691-3000 

Horace  Mann  Educators 

1  Horace  Mann  Plaza 
Springlield,  IL  62715-0001 
CEO:  Paul  J  Kardos 

Diversified  insurance 
217-789-2500 

Inland  Steel  Industries 

30  West  Monroe  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60603 
CEO:  Robert  J  Darnall 

Steel 

312-346-0300 

John  Alden  Financial 

PO  Box  020270 
Miami,  FL  33102-0270 
CEO:  Glendon  E  Johnson 

Life  &  health  insurance 
305-470-3100 

Hormel  Foods 

P0  Box  800 
Austin,  MN  55912 
CEO:  Richard  L  Knowlton 

Food  processing 
507-437-5611 

Integra  Financial 

Four  PPG  Place 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15222-5408 
CEO:  William  F  Roemer 

Regional  bank 
412-644-7669 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

One  Johnson  &  Johnson  Plaza 
New  Brunswick,  NJ  08933 
CEO:  Ralph  S  Larsen 

Medical  supplies 
201-524-0400 

Household  International 

2700  Sanders  Road 
Prospect  Heights,  IL  60070 
CEO:  Donald  C  Clark 

Lease  &  finance 
708-564-5000 

Intel 

3065  Bowers  Avenue 
Santa  Clara,  CA  95052-8121 
CEO:  Andrew  S  Grove 

Computer  peripherals 
408-765-8080 

Johnson  Controls 

PO  Box  591 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53201 
CEO:  James  H  Keyes 

Auto  parts 
414-228-1200 

Houston  Industries 

PO  Box  4567 
Houston,  TX  77210 
CEO:  Don  D  Jordan 

Electric  util-SC 
713-629-3000 

Intelligent  Electronics 

411  Eagleview  Boulevard 

Exton,  PA  19341 

CEO:  Richard  D  Sanford 

Consumer  electron  strs 
215-458-5500 

JWP 

Six  International  Drive 
Rye  Brook,  NY  10573 
CEO:  Andrew  T  Dwyer 

Industrial  services 
914-935-4000 

Hubbell 

PO  Box  549 

Orange,  CT  06477-4024 
CEO:  G 1  Ratclifte 

Electrical  equipment 
203-799-4100 

International  Business  Machines 

Old  Orchard  Road 

Armonk,  NY  10504                     Computer  systems 
CEO:  Louis  VGerstnerJr  914-765-1900 

Kansas  City  Power  &  Light 

PO  Box  418679 

Kansas  City,  MO  64141-9679             Electric  util-NC 
CEO:  Drue  Jennings  816-556-2200 

Humana 

PO  Box  1438 

Louisville,  KY  40201-1438 
CEO:  David  A  Jones 

Health  care  services 
502-580-1000 

International  Flavors  &  Fragrances 

521  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10019                  Specialty  chemicals 
CEO:  Eugene  P  Grisanti  212-765-5500 

Kellogg 

PO  Box  3599 

Battle  Creek,  Ml  49016-3599 
CEO:  Arnold  G  Langbo 

Food  processing 
616-961-2000 

Huntington  Bancshares 

Huntington  Center 
Columbus,  OH  43287 
CEO:  Frank  Wobst 

Regional  bank 
614-476-8300 

Kemper 

Kemper  Center 

Long  Grove,  IL  60049-0001 

CEO  David  B  Mathis 

Diversified  insurance 
708-540-2000 
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"Just  In  Time  In  Half  The  Time" 


ODhe  problem:  The  investment  casting  process 
requires  too  much  lead  time  -  from  6  to  8  weeks  for  simple  parts  and  up  to  12  to  14  weeks  for 
complex  parts.  The  customer  needs  product  sooner. 

Enter  Fansteel  Escast. 


First,  work  flows  were  reorganized  to  significantly  reduce  queue  times.  Second,  the  facility  was 
altered  to  eliminate  much  of  the  material  handling.  Third,  dies  were  rapidly  exchanged  to 
eliminate  operator  and  machine  set  up  time.  Fourth,  the  process  was  modified  to  reduce  actual 
processing  time.  The  results? 

Manufacturing  time  went  to  3  weeks  for  simple  parts  and  5  weeks  for  complex  parts  enabling  a 
more  timely  response  to  customer  needs  as  well  as  significant  reduction  in  work-in-progress. 


Investment  casting  at  Fansteel  Escast  means  "Just 
in  Time"  manufacturing  in  half  the  time.  Its  one 
more  reason  why  it  will  pay  you  to  know  more 
about  us. 

Fansteel  Escast  produces  a  wide  variety  of  investment 
castings  for  the  automotive,  industrial  hardware,  military 
goods,  aerospace  and  general  OEM  markets. 


Fansteel  is  a  Specialty  Metals  Manufacturer  of  Fabricated  Aircraft  /Aerospace  and  Weapons  Systems  Components, 
Forgings,  Sand  Mold  and  Investment  Castings,  Cutting  and  Milling  Tools,  Tool  Holding  Devices,  Coal  Mining 
Tools  and  Accessories,  Construction  Tools,  Wear  Parts  and  Special  Wire  Forms. 

[Fansteel 

1  Tantalum  Place  •  North  Chicago,  IL  60064 
708-689-4900 
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Kerr-McGee 

PO  Box  25861 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73125 
CEO:  Frank  A  McPherson 

Miscellaneous  energy 
405-270-1313 

Limited 

PO  Box  16000 
Columbus,  OH  43216 
CEO:  Leslie  H  Wexner 

Apparel  stores 
614-479-7000 

Key  Centurion  Bancshares 

PO  8oxlll3 

Charleston,  WV  25324-1113 
CEO:  A  Michael  Perry 

Regional  bank 
304-526-4336 

Lincoln  National 

POBox  1110 

Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801 

CEO:  Ian  M  Rolland 

Diversified  insurance 
219-455-2000 

KeyCorp 

PO  Box  88 

Albany,  NY  12201-0088 
CEO:  Victor  J  Riley  Jr 

Regional  bank 
518-486-8000 

Litton  Industries 

360  North  Crescent  Drive 
Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210-4867 
CEO:  Alton  J  Brann- 

Aerospace  &  defense 
310-859-5000 

Keystone  Financial 

PO  Box  3660 

Harrisburg,  PA  17105-3660 
CEO:  Carl  L  Campbell 

Regional  bank 
717-233-1555 

Liz  Claiborne 

1441  Broadway 
New  York,  NY  10018 
CEO:  Jerome  A  Chazen 

Textiles  &  apparel 
212-354-4900 

Kimberly-Clark 

PO  Box  619100 
Dallas,  TX  75261-9100 
CEO:  Wayne  R  Sanders 

Personal  products 
214-830-1200 

Lockheed 

4500  Park  Granada  Boulevard 
Calabasas,  CA  91399-0212 
CEO:  Daniel  M  Tellep 

Aerospace  &  defense 
818-876-2000 

King  World  Productions 

1700  Broadway 
New  York,  NY  10019 
CEO:  Michael  King 

Broadcasting 
212-315-4000 

Loctite 

Ten  Columbus  Boulevard 

Hartford,  CT  06106 

CEO:  Kenneth  W  Butterworth 

Specialty  chemicals 
203-520-5000 

Kmart 

3100  West  Big  Beaver  Road 

Troy,  Ml  48084-3163              Drug  &  discount  stores 
CEO:  Joseph  E  Antomm  313-643-1000 

Loews 

667  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10021-8087 
CEO:  Laurence  A  Tisch 

Diversified  insurance 
212-545-2000 

Knight-Ridder 

One  Herald  Plaza 
Miami,  FL  33132-1693 
CEO:  James  K  Batten 

Publishing 
305-376-3800 

Long  Island  Lighting 

175  East  Old  Country  Road 
Hicksville,  NY  11801 
CEO:  William  J  Catacosinos 

Electric  util-NE 
516-933-4590 

Kroger 

1014  Vine  Street 
Cincinnati,  OH  45202-1100 
CEO:  Joseph  A  Pichler 

Supermarkets 
513-762-4000 

Longs  Drug  Stores 

PO  Box  5222 

Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596 

CEO:  Robert  M  Long 

Drug  &  discount  stores 
510-937-1170 

KU  Energy 

One  Quality  Street 
Lexington,  KY  40507 
CEO:  John  T  Newton 

Electric  util-SE 
606-255-2100 

Loral 

600  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10016 
CEO:  Bernard  L  Schwartz 

Aerospace  &  defense 
212-697-1105 

L 

Lotus  Development 

55  Cambridge  Parkway 
Cambridge,  MA  02142 
CEO:  Jim  P  Manzi 

Software 
617-577-8500 

LDDS  Communications 

4780  1-55  North 
Jackson,  MS  39211 
CEO:  Bernard  Ebbers 

Telecommunications 
601-364-7000 

Louisiana-Pacific 

111  Southwest  Fifth  Avenue 
Portland,  OR  97204 
CEO:  Harry  A  Merlo 

Paper  &  iumber 
503-221-0800 

Leucadia  National 

315  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  NY  10010 
CEO:  Ian  M  Cumming 

Diversified  insurance 
212-460-1900 

Lowe's  Cos 

Box  mi 

No  Wilkesboro,  NC  28656-0001 
CEO:  Leonard  G  Herring 

Home  improvement  stores 
919-651-4000 

LG&E  Energy 

PO  Box  32030 
Louisville,  KY  40232 
CEO:  Roger  W  Hale 

Electric  util-SE 
502-627-2000 

LTV 

PO  Box  655003 
Dallas,  TX  75265-5003 
CEO:  David  H  Hoag 

Steel 

214-979-7711 

Liberty  Media 

2232  Dell  Range  Boulevard 
Cheyenne,  WY  82009 
CEO:  Peter  R  Barton 

Broadcasting 
307-637-8253 

Lubrizol 

29400  Lakeland  Boulevard 
Wickliffe,  OH  44092-2298 
CEO:  Lester  E  Coleman 

Specialty  chemicals 
216-943-4200 

Liberty  National  Bancorp 

PO  Box  32500 
Louisville,  KY  40232-2500 
CEO:  Malcolm  B  Chancey  Jr 

Regional  bank 
502-566-2000 

Lyondell  Petrochemical 

PO  Box  3646 

Houston,  TX  77253-3646 

CEO:  Bob  G  Gower 

Specialty  chemicals 
713-652-7200 

Eli  Lilly 

Lilly  Corporate  Center 
Indianapolis,  IN  46285 
CEO:  Vaughn  D  Bryson 

Drugs 
317-276-2000 

M 

Magna  Group 

1401  South  Brentwood  Boulevard 
St  Louis,  MO  63144-1401 
CEO:  William  S  Badgley 

Regional  bank 
314-963-2500 

Manor  Care 

10750  Columbia  Pike 
Silver  Spring,  MD  20901 
CEO:  Stewart  W  Bainum  Jr 

Health  care  services 
301-681-9400 

Manpower 

PO  Box  2053 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53201 
CEO:  Mitchell  S  Fromstein 

Business  services 
414-961-1000 

Manville 

PO  Box  5108 

Denver,  CO  80217-5108 

CEO:  W  Thomas  Stephens 

Misc  building  materials 
303-978-2000 

Mapco 

PO  Box  645 

Tulsa,  OK  74101-0645 

CEO:  James  E  Barnes 

Miscellaneous  energy 
918-581-1800 

Marion  Merrell  Dow 

P0  Box  8480 

Kansas  City,  M0  64114-0480 
CEO:  Fred  W  Lyons  Jr 

Drugs 
816-966-4000 

Marriott 

One  Marriott  Drive 
Washington,  DC  20058 
CEO:  J  Willard  Marriott  Jr 

Hotels  &  recreation 
301-380-9000 

Marsh  &  McLennan  Cos 

1166  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  NY  10036 
CEO:  A  J  C  Smith 

Diversified  insurance 
212-345-5000 

Marshall  &  llsley 

770  North  Water  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53202 
CEO:  James  B  Wigdale 

Regional  bank 
414-765-7801 

Martin  Marietta 

6801  Rockledge  Drive 
Bethesda,  MD  20817 
CEO:  Norman  R  Augustine 

Aerospace  &  defense 
301-897-6000 

Masco 

21001  Van  Born  Road 

Taylor,  Ml  48180 

CEO:  Richard  A  Manoogian 

Misc  building  materials 
313-274-7400 

Mattel 

333  Continental  Boulevard 
El  Segundo,  CA  90245-5012 
CEO:  John  WAmerman 

Photography  &  toys 
310-524-2000 

Maxus  Energy 

717  North  Harwood  Street 
Dallas,  TX  75201-6594 
CEO:  Charles  L  Blackburn 

Miscellaneous  energy 
214-953-2000 

Maxxam 

PO  Box  572887 
Houston,  TX  77257-2887 
CEO:  Charles  E  Hurwitz 

Nonferrous  metals 
713-975-7600 

May  Department  Stores 

611  Olive  Street 
St  Louis,  MO  63101 
CEO:  David  C  Farrell 

Department  stores 
314-342-6300 

Maytag 

403  West  Fourth  Street  North 
Newton,  IA  50208 
CEO:  Leonard  A  Hadley 

Appliances 
515-792-8000 
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Wken  everyone  else  was  reacking 
for  status  symbols,  you  were 
investing  witti  tke  mutual  runcl 
family  ranked  number  one  ky 
MONEY®  magazine. 

Because  you  know  wkats 
wortk  kolding  onto. 


if  you've  heen  holding  onto 
some  o  flNVESCO's  Financial 
Funds,  chances  are  good  tkat 
your  investment  goals  are  closer 
to  your  reach.  Recently,  MONEY 
magazine  ranked  INVESCO 
#1  among  25  leading  fund 
families  for  overall  investment 
performance.  And  while  past 
performance  is  no  guarantee  of 
future  results,  four  of  our  funds 
were  just  named  to  Lipper's  top 
25  performing  mutual  funds 
for  the  five  year  period 
ended  12/31/92. 

You'll  find  INVESCO  is 
the  smart  choice  for  conservative 
and  aggressive  investors  alike 
hecause  we  offer  a  wide  range  of 
equity  and  hond  no-load  mutual 
funds  to  fit  a  wide  range  of 
investment  goals.  As  part  of 
INVESCO's  $60  hillion  glohal 
investment  management  network, 
each  fund  offers  professional  fund 
management  an  dth  e  potential 
for  strong  return.  So  call 
INVESCO  today  and  get  a 
hold  on  your  future. 

^\  INVESCO 

C    J  FUNDS  GROUP 

Manager  of  The  Financial  Funds 

Just  one  of  the 
smart  choices  you've  made. 

1-800-525-8085 


O's  Financial  Funds  ranked  number  one  in  MONEY  magazine's  August  1992  issue  among  25  major  fund  groups  for  total  fund  family  asset-weighted  performance  for  various  two  year  periods  during 
>ix  years  ended  4/30/92.  Upper  Analytical  Services  ranked  Health  Sciences,  Financial  Services,  Leisure  and  Technology  Portfolios  in  the  top  25  of  all  mutual  funds  (2,074)  for  total  return  for  the  five 
ad  ended  12/31/92.  For  the  three  and  one  year  periods  ended  12/31/92,  INVESCO  placed  three  funds  out  of  2,657  total  funds,  and  no  funds  out  of  3,618  total  mutual  funds  in  the  top  25,  respectively, 
urn  assumes  reinvestment  of  dividend  and  capital  gain  distributions.  Investment  return  and  principal  value  will  fluctuate  so  that,  when  redeemed,  an  investor's  shares  may  be  worth  more  or  less  than 
;inal  cost.  For  more  information,  including  management  fees  and  expenses,  call  for  a  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money.  INVESCO  Funds  Group,  Inc.,  Distributor. 
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MBIA 

113  King  Street 
Armonk,  NY  10504 
CEO.  David  H  Elliott 

MBNA 

400  Christiana  Road 
Newark,  DE  19713 
CEO:  Alfred  Lerner 


Lease  &  finance 
914-273-4545 


Lease  &  finance 
302-453-9930 


McCaw  Cellular  Communications 

PO  Box  97060 


Kirkland,  WA  98083-9760 
CEO:  Craig  0  McCaw 

McCormick  &  Co 

PO  Box  6000 
Sparks,  MD  21 152-6000 
CEO:  Bailey  A  Thomas 

McDonald's 

McDonald's  Plaza 
Oak  Brook,  IL  60521 
CEO:  Michael  RQuinlan 

McDonnell  Douglas 

PO  Box  516 

St  Louis,  M0  63166-0516 
CEO:  John  F  McDonnell 

McGraw-Hill 

1221  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  NY  10020 
CEO:  Joseph  L  Dionne 

MCI  Communications 

1801  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20006 
CEO:  Bert  C  Roberts  Jr 

McKesson 

One  Post  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94104 

CEO:  Alan  Seelenfreund 

Mead 

Courthouse  Plaza  Northeast 
Dayton,  OH  45463 
CEO:  Steven  C  Mason 

Medco  Containment  Services 

100  Summit  Avenue 


Telecommunications 
206-827-4500 


Food  processing 
410-771-7301 


Restaurant  chain 
708-575-3000 


Aerospace  &  defense 
314-232-0232 


Publishing 
212-512-2000 


Telecommunications 
202-872-1600 


Drugs 
415-983-8300 


Paper  &  lumber 
513-222-6323 


Montvale,  NJ  07645 
CEO:  Richard  S  Braddock 

Medtronic 

7000  Central  Avenue  NE 
Minneapolis,  MN  55432-3576 
CEO:  William  W  George 

Mellon  Bank 

Mellon  Bank  Center 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15258-0001 
CEO:  Frank  V  Cahouet 

Melville 

One  Theall  Road 

Rye,  NY  10580 

CEO:  Stanley  P  Goldstein 

Mercantile  Bancorporation 

PO  Box  524 

St  Louis,  MO  63166-0524 
CEO:  Thomas  H  Jacobsen 

Mercantile  Bankshares 

PO  Box  1477 
Baltimore,  MD  21203 
CEO:  H  Furlong  Baldwin 

Mercantile  Stores 

9450  Seward  Road 
Fairfield,  OH  45014-2230 
CEO:  David  L  Nichols 


Health  care  services 
201-358-5400 


Medical  supplies 
612-574-4000 


Regional  bank 
412-234-5000 


Apparel  stores 
914-925-4000 


Regional  bank 
314-425-2525 


Regional  bank 
410-237-5900 


Department  stores 
513-881-8000 


Merck 

PO  Box  100 

Whitehouse  Station,  NJ 
CEO:  P  Roy  Vagelos 

Mercury  Finance 

40  Skokie  Boulevard 
Northbrook,  IL  60062 
CEO:  John  N  Brincat 

Mercury  General 

4484  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90010 
CEO:  George  Joseph 

Meridian  Bancorp 

PO  Box  1102 

Reading,  PA  19603 

CEO:  Samuel  A  McCullough 

Merisel 

200  Continental  Boulevard 
El  Segundo,  CA  90245-0984 
CEO:  Michael  D  Pickett 

Merrill  Lynch 

World  Financial  Center 
New  York,  NY  10281-1332 
CEO:  Daniel  PTully 

Metropolitan  Financial 

6800  France  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis,  MN  55435 
CEO:  Norman  Jones 

Fred  Meyer 

PO  Box  42121 
Portland,  OR  97242-0121 
CEO:  Robert  G  Miller 

MGIC  Investment 

PO  Box  488 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53201 
CEO:  William  H  Lacy 

Michigan  National 

PO  Box  9065 

Farmington  Hills,  Ml  48333-9065 
CEO:  Robert  J  Mylod 

Microsoft 

One  Microsoft  Way 
Redmond,  WA  98052-6399 
CEO:  William  H  Gates 

Midlantic 

PO  Box  600 
Edison,  NJ  08818 
CEO:  Garry  J  Scheuring 


0100  Drugs 
908-423-1000 


Lease  &  finance 
708-564-3720 


Property  &  casualty  ins 
213-937-1060 


Regional  bank 
215-655-2000 


Computer  peripherals 
310-615-3080 


Securities  brokerage 
212-449-1000 


Thrift 
612-928-5000 


Drug  &  discount  stores 
503-232-8844 


Lease  &  finance 
414-347-6632 


Regional  bank 
313-473-3000 


Software 
206-882-8080 


Regional  bank 
908-321-8000 


Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing 

3M  Center 


St  Paul,  MN  55144-1000 
CEO:  Livio  D  DeSimone 

MNC  Financial 

PO  Box  987 
Baltimore,  MD  21203 
CEO:  Frank  P  Bramble  Sr 

Mobil 

3225  Gallows  Road 
Fairfax,  VA  22037-0001 
CEO:  Allen  E  Murray 

Molex 

2222  Wellington  Court 
Lisle.  IL  60532-1682 
CEO:  Frederick  A  Krehbiel 


Business  supplies 
612-733-1110 


Regional  bank 
410-605-5000 


International  oil 
703-846-3000 


Computer  peripherals 
708-969-4550 


Monsanto 

800  North  Lindbergh  Boulevard 
St  Louis,  MO  63167 
CEO:  Richard  J  Mahoney 

Montana  Power 

40  East  Broadway 
Butte,  MT  59701 
CEO:  Daniel  T  Berube 

JP  Morgan  &  Co 

60  Wall  Street 

New  York,  NY  10260-0060 

CEO:  Dennis  Weatherstone 

Morgan  Stanley  Group 

1251  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  NY  10020 
CEO:  Richard  B  Fisher 

Morrison  Knudsen 

P0  Box  73 
Boise,  ID  83729 
CEO:  William  J  Agee 

Morton  International 

100  North  Riverside  Plaza 
Chicago,  IL  60606-1596 
CEO:  Charles  S  Locke 

Motorola 

1303  East  Algonquin  Road 
Schaumburg,  IL  60196 
CEO:  George  M  C  Fisher 

Murphy  Oil 

200  Peach  Street 
El  Dorado,  AR  71730 
CEO:  Jack  W  McNutt 

Mylan  Laboratories 

1030  Century  Building 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15222 
CEO:  Roy  McKmght 


Diversified  chemicals 
314-694-1000 


Electric  util-W 
406-723-5421 


Multinational  bank 
212-483-2323 


Securities  brokerage 
212-703-4000 


Commercial  builder 
208-386-5000 


Specialty  chemicals 
312-807-2000 


Computer  peripherals 
708-576-5000 


Miscellaneous  energy 
501-862-6411 


Drugs 
412-232-0100 


N 


Nalco  Chemical 

One  Nalco  Center 
Naperville,  IL  60563-1198 
CEO:  Worley  H  Clark  Jr 

Nash  Finch 

PO  Box  355 

Minneapolis,  MN  55440-0355 
CEO:  Harold  B  Finch  Jr 

National  City 

1900  East  Ninth  Street 
Cleveland,  OH  44114-3484 
CEO:  Edward  B  Brandon 

National  Community  Banks 

385  Rifle  Camp  Road 
West  Paterson,  NJ  07424 
CEO:  Robert  M  Kossick 

National  Intergroup 

1220  Senlac  Drive 
Carrollton,  TX  75006 
CEO:  Abbey  J  Butler 


Specialty  chemicals 
708-305-1000 


Food  wholesaler 
612-832-0534 


Regional  bank 
216-575-2000 


Regional  bank 
201-357-7000 


Drugs 
214-446-4800 


National  Medical  Enterprises 

PO  Box  4070 

Santa  Monica,  CA  90411-4070  Health  care  services 
CEO:  Richard  K  Earner  310-998-8000 


National  Semiconductor 

P0  Box  58090 

Santa  Clara,  CA  95052-8090 
CEO:  Gilbert  F  Amelio 


Computer  peripherals 
408-721-5000 
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HILLSDALE  COLLEGE  WANTS  TO  MAKE  YOU 


k  "Trot  many  people  would 
^Lj  think  of  a  small  liberal  arts 
b.  ^1  college  in  Michigan  as  a 
ime  source  of  information  about  the 
orld  of  ideas,  but  Hillsdale  College 
ts  been  surprising  Americans  for 
:arly  150  years  with  its  innovative 
lucational  mission.  The  first  college 
the  nation  to  make  nondiscrimina- 
)n  a  condition  of  its  founding,  the 
cond  to  graduate  women  on  an 
|ual  basis  with  men,  the  first  to  fight 
e  government  over  its  right  to 
main  independent  in  a  battle  that 
ent  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 


A  FREE  OFFER 


"Exit  Communism,  Cold  War,  "A  Journalist's  View  ot 
and  the  Status  Quo"  Black  Economics" 

JEANE  KIRKPATRICK  WILLIAM  RASPBERRY 

Court-these  achievements  exemplify 
Hillsdale's  dedication  to  principle  and 
to  "going  it  alone." 


"Hillsdale  has  never 
accepted  one  cent  of 
federal  funds,  because 
federal  funds  inevitably 
mean  federal  control." 


Hillsdale  has  never  accepted  one 
cent  of  federal  funds,  because  federal 
funds  inevitably  mean  federal  control. 
And  in  this  "politically  correct"  age 
when  many  other  colleges  are 
abandoning  the  liberal  arts  curricu- 
lum, we 've  stuck  to  our  guns  and  have 
defended  the  American  heritage, 
Western  culture,  Judeo-Christian 
values  and  academic  freedom. 

A  central  part  of  Hillsdale's 
educational  mission  is  to  reach  out  to 
a  national  audience.  IMPRIMIS, 


"Popular  Culture  and  the 
War  Against  Standards" 
MICHAEL  MEDVED 


"The  Road  to  Serfdom: 
Intellectuals  and  Socialism" 
WILLIAM  F.  BUCKLEY,  JR. 


which  means  "in  the  first  place,"  is  its 
free  monthly  digest,  which  offers 
original  thought-provoking  articles  on 
critical  issues  by  nationally  known 
opinion  leaders  and  decision  makers 
who  have  spoken  at  the  College. 
Authors  have  included  Ronald 
Reagan,  Charlton  Heston,  William  F. 
Buckley,  Jr.,  Jeane  Kirkpatrick, 
Thomas  Sowell,  Malcolm  Forbes,  Jr., 
Lynne  Cheney,  Tom  Wolfe  and 
hundreds  more. 

That's  right.  IMPRIMIS 
IS  FREE,  NO  STRINGS 
ATTACHED,  NO  OBLIGATION. 
We're  fast 
approaching  half 
a  million  readers 
around  the 
country-we  hope 
you'll  join  them 
by  writing  for  a 
free  subscription 
today. 


DR.  GEORGE  ROCHE 
President,  Hillsdale  College 


Interested  in  the  war  of  ideas?  Receive  IMPRIMIS  free  every  month. 

Mail  this  coupon  to  IMPRIMIS,  Dept.  FB-14  ,  Hillsdale  College,  Hillsdale,  MI  49242. 

Or  call  TOLL-FREE:  1-800-535-0860 


Name  (Mr/Mrs./Miss/Ms.) 


Title/Organization . 

Address   

City/State/Zip  


ABOVE  ADDRESS  IS: 
□  Home     □  Office 


Hillsdale 
^College 


IMPRIMIS, 
the  Monthly  Digest 
)f  Challenging  Ideas 
IS  FREE. 

Subscribe  today! 
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National  Service  Industries 

1420  Pear.ntree  Street  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30309 
CEO  0  Raymond  Riddle 

Electrical  equipment 
404-853-1000 

Northeast  Utilities 

PO  Box  270 

Hartford,  CT  06141-0270 
CEO:  William  B  Ellis 

Electric  util-NE 
203-665-5000 

Old  Kent  Financial 

One  Vandenberg  Center 
Grand  Rapids,  Ml  49503 
CEO:  John  C  Canepa 

Regional  bank 
616-771-5000 

NationsBank 

NationsBank  Corporate  Center 
Charlotte,  NC  28255 
CEO:  Hugh  I  McColl  Jr 

Regional  bank 
704-386-5000 

Northern  States  Power 

414  Nicollet  Mall 
Minneapolis,  MN  55401 
CEO:  James  J  Howard 

Electric  util-NC 
612-330-5500 

Old  National  Bancorp 

PO  Box  718 

Evansville,  IN  47705-0718 
CEO:  Dan  W  Mitchell 

Regional  bank 
812-464-1200 

Navistar  International 

455  North  Cityfront  Plaza  Or 
Chicago,  IL  60611 
CEO:  James  C  Cottmg 

Autos  &  trucks 
312-836-2000 

Northern  Trust 

50  South  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60675 
CEO:  David  W  Fox  • 

Regional  bank 
312-630-6000 

Old  Republic  International 

307  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60601 
CEO:  A  C  Zucaro 

Diversified  insurance 
312-346-8100 

NBD  Bancorp 

611  Woodward  Avenue 
Detroit,  Ml  48226 
CEO:  Charles  T  Fisher  III 

Regional  bank 
313-225-1000 

Northrop 

1840  Century  Park  East 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90067-2199 
CEO:  Kent  Kresa 

Aerospace  &  defense 
310-553-6262 

Olin 

PO  Box  1355 

Stamford,  CT  06904-1355 
CEO:  John  W  Johnstone  Jr 

Diversified  chemicals 
203-356-2000 

New  England  Electric  System 

25  Reseaich  Drive 

Westborough,  MA  01582                  Electric  util-NE 
CEO:  John  W  Rowe  508-366-9011 

Norwest 

Norwest  Center 
Minneapolis,  MN  55479-1006 
CEO:  Richard  Kovacevich 

Regional  bank 
612-667-1234 

OnBancorp 

PO  Box  4983 

Syracuse,  NY  13221-4983 
CEO:  Robert  J  Bennett 

Regional  bank 
315-424-4400 

New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas 

PO  Box  3287 

Ithaca,  NY  14852-3287                   Electric  util-NE 
CEO:  James  A  Carrigg  607-347-4131 

Novell 

122  East  1700  South 
Provo,  UT  84606-6194 
CEO:  Raymond  J  Noorda 

Software 
801-429-7000 

Oracle  Systems 

500  Oracle  Parkway 
Redwood  City,  CA  94065 
CEO:  Lawrence  J  Ellison 

Software 
415-506-7000 

New  York  Times 

229  West  43rd  Street 
New  York,  NY  10036 
CEO:  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger 

Publishing 
212-556-1234 

Nucor 

2100  Rexford  Road 
Charlotte,  NC  28211 
CEO:  F  Kenneth  Iverson 

Steel 

704-366-7000 

Oryx  Energy 

PO  Box  2880 

Dallas,  TX  75221-2880 

CEO:  Robert  P  Hauptfuhrer 

Miscellaneous  energy 
214-715-4000 

Newell  Co 

29  East  Stephenson  Street 
Freeport,  IL  61032 
CEO:  William  P  Sovey 

Home  furnishings 
815-235-4171 

NWNL 

20  Washington  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis,  MN  55401 
CEO:  John  G  Turner 

Life  &  health  insurance 
612-372-5432 

Owens-Corning  Fiberglas 

Fiberglas  Tower 

Toledo,  OH  43659                Misc  building  materials 
CEO:  Glen  H  Hiner  419-248-8000 

Newmont  Mining 

1700  Lincoln  Street 
Denver,  CO  80203 
CEO:  Gordon  R  Parker 

Nonferrous  metals 
303-863-7414 

Nynex 

335  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 
CEO:  William  C  Ferguson 

Telecommunications 
212-370-7400 

Owens-Illinois 

One  SeaGate 
Toledo,  OH  43666 
CEO:  Joseph  H  Lemieux 

Packaging 
419-247-5000 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power 

300  Erie  Boulevard  West 
Syracuse.  NY  13202 
CEO:  William  E  Davis 

Electric  util-NE 
315-474-1511 

0 
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Nicor 

PO  Box  3014 

Naperville,  IL  60566-7014 
CEO:  Richard  G  Cline 

Gas  distributor 
708-305-9500 

Occidental  Petroleum 

10889  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90024 
CEO:  Ray  R  Irani 

Miscellaneous  energy 
310-208-8800 

Paccar 

PO  Box  1518 
Bellevue,  WA  98009 
CEO:  Charles  M  Pigott 

Autos  &  trucks 
206-455-7400 

NIKE 

One  Bowerman  Drive 
Beaverton,  OR  97005-6453 
CEO:  Philip  H  Knight 

Textiles  &  apparel 
503-671-6453 

Office  Depot 

2200  Old  Germantown  Road 
Delray  Beach,  FL  33445 
CEO:  David  1  Fuente 

Specialty  letailing 
407-278-4800 

Pacific  Enterprises 

633  West  5th  Street 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90071-2006 

CEO:  Willis  B  Wood  Jr 

Integrated  gas 
213-895-5000 

Nipsco  Industries 

5265  Hohman  Avenue 
Hammond,  IN  46320 
CEO:  Gary  L  Neale 

Electric  util-NC 
219-853-5200 

Ogden 

Two  Pennsylvania  Plaza 
New  York,  NY  10121 
CEO:  R  Richard  Ablon 

Industrial  services 
212-868-6100 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 

P0  Box  770000 

San  Francisco,  CA  94177 

CEO:  Richard  A  Clarke 

Electric  util-W 
415-973-7000 

Nordstrom 

1501  Fifth  Avenue 
Seattle,  WA  98101-1603 
CEO:  Bruce  A  Nordstrom 

Apparel  stores 
206-628-2111 

Ohio  Casualty 

136  North  Third  Street 
Hamilton,  OH  45025 
CEO:  Joseph  L  Marcum 

Property  &  casualty  ins 
513-867-3000 

Pacific  Telesis  Group 

130  Kearny  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94108 

CEO:  Sam  Ginn 

Telecommunications 
415-394-3000 

Norfolk  Southern 

Three  Commercial  Place 
Norfolk,  VA  23510-2191 
CEO:  David  R  Goode 

Railroad 
804-629-2600 

Ohio  Edison 

76  South  Mam  Street 
Akron,  OH  44308-1890 
CEO:  Willard  R  Holland 

Electric  util-NC 
216-384-5100 

PacifiCare  Health  Systems 

5995  Plaza  Drive 
Cypress,  CA  90630-5028 
CEO:  Alan  Hoops 

Health  care  services 
714-952-1121 

Northeast  Bancorp 

PO  Box  900 

Shelton,  CT  06484-0863 
CEO:  Frank  J  Kugler  Jr 

Regional  bank 
203-929-5552 

Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric 

PO  Box  321 

Oklahoma  City,  OK  73101-0321 
CEO:  James  G  Harlow  Jr 

Electric  util-SC 
405-272-3000 

PacifiCorp 

700  NE  Multnomah  Street 
Portland,  OR  97232-4116 
CEO:  Al  M  Gleason 

Electric  util-W 
503-731-2000 

Northeast  Federal 

50  State  House  Square 
Hartford,  CT  06103 
CEO:  George  P  Rutland 

Thrift 
203-280-1000 

PaineWebber  Group 

1285  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  NY  10019 
CEO:  Donald  B  Marron 

Securities  brokerage 
212-713-2000 
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WE'VE  GOT 
£  FOR  MONEY. 


We're  looking  at  a 
growing  future  in  global 
markets. 

One  reason:  we've 
got  a  better  I  The  new 
t  Series'"  ATMs  -  from 
our  InterBold®  joint 
venture  with  IBM  -  are 
three  times  as  reliable  as 
the  previous  generation 
of  ATMs. 

You  can  bank  on 
them  99%  of  the  time... 
guaranteed! 

The  i  Series  reflects 
the  quality  and  techno- 
logical strength  thai  have 
made  us  a  leader  in  auto- 
mated teller  machines, 
security  products  and 
services. 

No  wonder  the  world 
has  its  eye  on  us. 


A  world  leader  in  automated 
teller  machines,  security  products 
and  related  services. 


RE  TO  FIND  THE  COMPANIES 


The  Forbes  500s 


Pall 

2200  Northern  Boulevard 
East  Hills,  NY  11548 
CEO:  Maurice  G  Hardy 

Medical  supplies 
516-484-5400 

Philip  Morris  Cos 

120  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 
CEO:  Michael  A  Miles 

Tobacco 
212-880-5000 

Premier  Bancorp 

P0  Box  1511 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821-1511 
CEO:  G  Lee  Griffin 

Regional  bank 
504-332-4011 

Panhandle  Eastern 

PO  Box  1642 

Houston,  TX  77251-1642 

CEO:  Dennis  R  Hendrix 

Gas  producer/pipeliner 
713-627-5400 

Phillips  Petroleum 

Phillips  Building 
Bartlesville,  OK  74004 
CEO:  C  J  Silas 

Miscellaneous  energy 
918-661-6600 

Premier  Industrial 

4500  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland,  OH  44103 
CEO:  Morton  L  Mandel 

Electrical  equipment 
216-391-8300 

Paramount  Communications 

15  Columbus  Circle 

New  York,  NY  10023-7780  Broadcasting 
CEO:  Martin  S  Davis  212-373-8000 

PHM 

33  Bloomfield  Hills  Parkway 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Ml  48304-2946 
CEO:  Robert  K  Burgess 

Residential  builder 
313-644-7300 

Price  Co 

PO  Box  85466 

San  Diego,  CA  92186-5466 

CEO:  Robert  E  Price 

Specialty  retailing 
619-581-4600 

Parker  Hannifin 

17325  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland,  OH  44112-1290 
CEO:  Paul  G  Schloemer 

Misc  industrial  equip 
216-531-3000 

Pinnacle  West  Capital 

PO  Box  52132 
Phoenix,  AZ  85072-2132 
CEO:  Richard  Snell 

Electric  util-W 
602-379-2500 

Primerica 

65  East  55th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10022 
CEO:  Sanford  1  Weill 

Lease  &  finance 
212-891-8900 

Penn  Central 

One  East  Fourth  Street 
Cincinnati,  OH  45202 
CEO:  Carl  H  Lindner 

Property  &  casualty  ins 
513-579-6600 

Pioneer  Hi-Bred  International 

400  Locust  Street 

Des  Moines,  IA  50309                   Food  processing 
CEO:  Thomas  N  Urban  515-245-3500 

Procter  &  Gamble 

One  Procter  &  Gamble  Plaza 
Cincinnati,  OH  45202 
CEO:  Edwin  L  Artzt 

Personal  products 
513-983-1100 

Penn  Traffic 

319  Washington  Street 
Johnstown,  PA  15901 
CEO:  Claude  Incaudo 

Supermarkets 
814-536-9900 

Pitney  Bowes 

1  Elmcroft  Road 
Stamford,  CT  06926-0700 
CEO:  George  B  Harvey 

Business  supplies 
203-356-5000 

Progressive 

6000  Parkland  Boulevard 
Mayfield  Heights,  OH  44124 
CEO:  Peter  B  Lewis 

Property  &  casualty  ins 
216-464-8000 

JC  Penney 

6501  Legacy  Drive 
Piano,  TX  75024-3698 
CEO:  William  R  Howell 

Department  stores 
214-431-1000 

Pittston 

P0  Box  120070 
Stamford,  CT  06912-0070 
CEO:  Joseph  C  Farrell 

Trucking  &  shipping 
203-978-5200 

Promus  Cos 

1023  Cherry  Road 
Memphis,  TN  38117 
CEO:  Michael  D  Rose 

Hotels  &  recreation 
901-762-8600 

Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light 

Two  North  Ninth  Street 

Allentown,  PA  18101-1179                 Electric  util-NE 
CEO:  William  F  Hecht  215-774-5151 

PNC  Bank 

Fifth  Avenue  &  Wood  Street 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15265 
CEO:  Thomas  H  O'Brien 

Regional  bank 
412-762-2666 

Protective  Life 

PO  Box  2606 
Birmingham,  AL  35202 
CEO:  Drayton  Nabers  Jr 

Life  &  health  insurance 
205-879-9230 

Pennzoil 

P0  Box  2967 

Houston,  TX  77252-2967 

CEO:  James  L  Pate 

Miscellaneous  energy 
713-546-4000 

Polaroid 

549  Technology  Square 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
CEO:  1  MacAllister  Booth 

Photography  &  toys 
617-577-2000 

Provident  Bancorp 

One  East  Fourth  Street 
Cincinnati,  OH  45202 
CEO:  Allen  L  Davis 

Regional  bank 
513-579-2000 

People's  Bank 

850  Main  Street 
Bridgeport,  CT  06604-4913 
CEO:  David  E  A  Carson 

Thrift 
203-338-7171 

Policy  Management  Systems 

P0  Box  Ten 

Columbia,  SC  29202  Software 
CEO:  G  Larry  Wilson  803-735-4000 

Provident  Life  &  Accident 

One  Fountain  Square 

Chattanooga,  TN  37402           Life  &  health  insurance 
CEO:  Winston  W  Walker  615-755-1011 

PepsiCo 

700  Anderson  Hill  Road 
Purchase,  NY  10577 
CEO:  D  Wayne  Calloway 

Beverages 
914-253-2000 

Portland  General 

121  Southwest  Salmon  Street 
Portland,  OR  97204 
CEO:  Ken  L  Harrison 

Electric  util-W 
503-464-8820 

PSI  Resources 

1000  East  Mam  Street 
Plainfield,  IN  46168 
CEO:  James  E  Rogers  Jr 

Electric  util-NC 
317-839-9611 

Perrigo 

117  Water  Street 
Allegan,  Ml  49010 
CEO:  Michael  J  Jandernoa 

Drugs 
616-673-8451 

Potlatch 

PO  Box  3591 

San  Francisco,  CA  94119-3591 
CEO:  Richard  B  Madden 

Paper  &  lumber 
415-576-8800 

Public  Service  Co  of  Colorado 

PO  Box  840 

Denver,  CO  80201-0840                   Electric  util-W 
CEO:  Delwin  D  Hock  303-571-7511 

Pet 

PO  Box  392 

St  Louis,  MO  63166 

CEO:  Miles  L  Marsh 

Food  processing 
314-622-7700 

Potomac  Electric  Power 

1900  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20068 
CEO:  Edward  F  Mitchell 

Electric  util-NE 
202-872-2000 

Public  Service  Enterprise  Group 

PO  Box  1171 

Newark,  NJ  07101-1171                   Electric  util-NE 
CEO:  E  James  Ferland  201-430-7000 

Pfizer 

235  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  NY  10017-5755 
CEO:  William  C  Steere  Jr 

Drugs 
212-573-2323 

PPG  Industries 

One  PPG  Place 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15272 
CEO:  Vincent  A  Sarni 

Auto  parts 
412-434-3131 

Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light 

PO  Box  97034 

Bellevue,  WA  98009-9734                 Electric  util-W 
CEO:  Richard  R  Sonstelie  206-454-6363 

Phelps  Dodge 

2600  North  Central  Avenue 
Phoenix,  AZ  85004-3089 
CEO:  Douglas  C  Yearley 

Nonferrous  metals 
602-234-8100 

Praxair 

39  Old  Ridgebury  Road 
Danbury,  CT  06810-5113 
CEO:  H  William  Lichtenberger 

Specialty  chemicals 
203-794-2000 

Q-R 

PHH 

11333  McCormick  Road 
Hunt  Valley,  MD  21031 
CEO:  Robert  D  Kunisch 

Business  services 
410-771-3600 

Premark  International 

1717  Deerfield  Road 
Deerfield,  IL  60015 
CEO:  Warren  L  Batts 

Home  furnishings 
708-405-6000 

Quaker  Oats 

P0  Box  049001 
Chicago,  IL  60604-9001 
CEO:  William  D  Smithburg 

Food  processing 
312-222-7111 

Philadelphia  Electric 

PO  Box  8699 
Philadelphia,  PA  19101 
CEO:  Joseph  FPaquerteJr 

Electric  util-NE 
215-841-4000 

Quantum 

500  McCarthy  Boulevard 
Milpitas,  CA  95035 
CEO:  William  J  Miller 

Computer  peripherals 
408-894-4000 
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Defined  Asset  Funds    are  unit  investment  trusts  worth  paying  attention  to. 
These  professionally  selected  ~Miunicipal  Investment  Trusts  help  you  to  save  on  federal 
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Quantum  Chemical 

99  Park  Avenue 
New  York.  NY  10016 
CEO:  John  HoytStookey 

QVC  Network 

1365  Enterprise  Drive 
West  Chester,  PA  19380 
CEO:  Barry  Diller 

Ralston  Purina 

Checkerboard  Square 
St  Louis,  M0  63164 
CEO:  William  P  Stiritz 

Raychem 

300  Constitution  Drive 
Menlo  Park,  CA  94025-1164 
CEO:  Robert  J  Saldich 

Raytheon 

141  Spring  Street 
Lexington,  MA  02173 
CEO:  Dennis  J  Picard 


Diversified  chemicals 
212-949-5000 


Home  shopping 
215-430-1000 


Food  processing 
314-982-1000 


Computer  systems 
415-361-3428 


Aerospace  &  defense 
617-862-6600 


Reader's  Digest  Association 

Reader's  Digest  Road 
Pleasantville,  NY  10570-7000 
CEO:  George  V  Grune 

Reebok  International 

100  Technology  Center  Drive 
Stoughton.  MA  02072 
CEO:  Paul  B  Fireman 

Reliance  Group  Holdings 

55  East  52nd  Street 
New  York,  NY  10055 
CEO:  Saul  P  Steinberg 


Publishing 
914-238-1000 


Textiles  &  apparel 
617-341-5000 


Diversified  insurance 
212-909-1100 


Multinational  bank 
212-525-6000 


Drug  &  discount  stores 
216-425-9811 


Nonferrous  metals 
804-281-2000 


Drugs 


Republic  New  York 

452  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10018 
CEO:  Walter  H  Weiner 

Revco  DS 

1925  Enterprise  Parkway 
Twmsburg,  OH  44087 
CEO:  D  Dwayne  Hoven 

Reynolds  Metals 

PO  Box  27003 
Richmond,  VA  23261-7003 
CEO:  Richard  G  Holder 

Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer 

PO  Box  1200 
Collegeville,  PA  19426 
CEO:  Robert  E  Cawthorn 

Riggs  National 

1503  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20005 
CEO:  Joe  L  Allbritton 

Rite  Aid 

PO  Box  3165 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105 
CEO:  Alex  Grass 

RJR  Nabisco 

1301  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  NY  10019-6013 
CEO  Lawrence  R  Ricciardi 

Roadway  Services 

PO  Box  88 

Akron,  OH  44309-0088 
CEO:  Joseph  M  Clapp 

Rochester  Community  Savings  Bank 

40  Franklin  Street 

Rochester,  NY  14604  Thrift 
CEO:  Leonard  S  Simon  716-262-5800 


215-454-; 


Regional  bank 
202-835-6000 


Drug  &  discount  stores 
717-761-2633 


Tobacco 
212-258-5600 


Trucking  &  shipping 
216-384-8184 


Rockwell  International 

2201  Seal  Beach  Boulevard 
Seal  Beach,  CA  90740-8250 
CEO:  Donald  R  Beall 

Rohm  &  Haas 

Independence  Mall  West 
Philadelphia,  PA  19105 
CEO:  J  Lawrence  Wilson 

Rubbermaid 

1147  Akron  Road 
Wooster,  OH  44691 
CEO:  Wolfgang  R  Schmitt 

Russell 

PO  Box  272 

Alexander  City.  AL  35010-0272 
CEO:  John  C  Adams 

Ryder  System 

3600  Northwest  82nd  Avenue 
Miami,  FL  33166 
CEO:  M  Anthony  Burns 

Ryland  Group 

PO  Box  4000 
Columbia,  MD  21044 
CEO:  Roger  W  Schipke 


Safeco 

Safeco  Plaza 
Seattle,  WA  98185 
CEO:  Roger  H  Eigsti 

Safeway 

Fourth  &  Jackson  Streets 
Oakland,  CA  94660 
CEO:  Peter  A  Magowan 

St  Jude  Medical 

One  Lillehei  Plaza 
St  Paul,  MN  55117 
CEO:  Lawrence  A  Lehmkuhl 

St  Paul  Bancorp 

6700  West  North  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60635 
CEO:  Joseph  C  Scully 

St  Paul  Cos 

385  Washington  Street 
St  Paul,  MN  55102 
CEO:  Douglas  WLeatherdale 

Sallie  Mae 

1050  Thomas  Jefferson  St  NW 
Washington,  DC  20007 
CEO:  Lawrence  A  Hough 

Salomon 

7  World  Trade  Center 
New  York,  NY  10048 
CEO:  Deryck  C  Maughan 

San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric 

PO  Box  1831 

San  Diego,  CA  92112-4150 
CEO:  Thomas  A  Page 

Santa  Fe  Pacific 

1700  East  Golf  Road 
Schaumburg,  IL  60173-5860 
CEO:  Robert  D  Krebs 


Aerospace  &  defense 
310-797-3311 


Diversified  chemicals 
215-592-3000 


Home  furnishings 
216-264-6464 


Textiles  &  apparel 
205-329-4000 


Lease  &  finance 
305-593-3726 


Residential  builder 
410-715-7000 


Diversified  insurance 
206-545-5000 


Supermarkets 
510-891-3000 


Medical  supplies 
612-483-2000 


Thrift 
312-622-5000 


Property  &  casualty  ins 
612-221-7911 


Lease  &  finance 
202-333-8000 


Securities  brokerage 
212-783-7000 


Electric  util-W 
619-696-2000 


Railroad 
708-995-6000 


Sara  Lee 

Three  First  National  Plaza 
Chicago,  IL  60602-4260 
CEO:  John  H  Bryan 

Scana 

1426  Main  Street 
Columbia,  SC  29201 
CEO:  Lawrence  M  Gressette  Jr 

SCEcorp 

PO  Box  999 
Rosemead,  CA  91770 
CEO:  John  E  Bryson 

Schering-Plough 

One  Giralda  Farms 
Madison,  NJ  07940-1000 
CEO:  Robert  P  Luciano 

Charles  Schwab 

101  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94104 
CEO:  Charles  R  Schwab 

Scott  Paper 

Scott  Plaza 

Philadelphia,  PA  19113 
CEO:  Philip  E  Lippincott 

EW  Scripps 

PO  Box  5380 
Cincinnati,  OH  45201 
CEO:  Lawrence  A  Leser 

Seagate  Technology 

920  Disc  Drive 
Scotts  Valley,  CA  95066 
CEO:  Alan  F  Shugart 

Sears,  Roebuck 

Sears  Tower 
Chicago,  IL  60684 
CEO:  Edward  A  Brennan 

Sequa 

200  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10166 
CEO:  Norman  E  Alexander 

Service  Corp  International 

PO  Box  130548 
Houston,  TX  77219-0548 
CEO:  Robert  L  Waltnp 

Service  Merchandise 

PO  Box  24600 
Nashville,  TN  37202-4600 
CEO:  Raymond  Zimmerman 

SFFed  Corp 

88  Kearny  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94108-5591 

CEO:  Roger  L  Gordon 

Shaw  Industries 

PO  Drawer  2128 
Dalton.GA  30722-2128 
CEO:  Robert  E  Shaw 

Shawmut  National 

777  Mam  Street 
Hartford,  CT  06115 
CEO:  Joel  B  Alvord 

Sherwin-Williams 

101  Prospect  Avenue  NW 
Cleveland,  OH  44115-1075 
CEO:  John  G  Breen 

Sigma-Aldrich 

3050  Spruce  Street 
St  Louis,  MO  63103 
CEO:  Carl  T  Con 


Food  processing 
312-726-2600 


Electric  util-SE 
803-748-3000 


Electric  util-W 
818-302-1212 


Drugs 
201-822-7000 


Securities  brokerage 
415-627-7000 


Personal  products 
215-522-5000 


Publishing 
513-977-3000 


Computer  peripherals 
408-438-6550 


Department  stores 
312-875-2500 


Aerospace  &  defense 
212-986-5500 


Personal  products 
713-522-5141 


Home  shopping 
615-660-6000 


Thrift 
415-955-5800 


Textiles 
706-278-3812 


Regional  bank 
203-728-2000 


Specialty  chemicals 
216-566-2000 


Specialty  chemicals 
314-771-5765 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Dealerscope  Merchandising  Products  of  the  Month 


ROTHER  P-TOUCH  ELECTRONIC 
ABELING  SYSTEM  PT-20 

[Tie 

ibelization 

America"         PPF^^^""~~~ ' — """"" 
underway  ^^^"m 
id  Brother 
Touch  is 
hind  it. 
le  ultimate 
ganizational 
ol,  PT-20 
mes  with  a 

luxe  heavy  duty  carry  case  and  provides  even  more 
plications  for  the  home/office  and  business  community, 
is  ideal  for  labeling  and  color-coding  files,  computer 
sks,  accounting  ledgers,  presentation  binders  and  so 
jch  more.  Among  the  many  features  of  the  PT-20  is  a 
■ge  15-character  LCD  display,  1200  character  memory, 
bnt  styles,  text  framing,  sequential  numbering,  label 
lgth  setting,  adjustable  tape  feed  and  automatic  repeat 
inting  of  up  to  99  copies.  It  also  features  2-line  printing 
d  can  print  in  mirror  image,  as  well.  P-Touch  tapes, 
ailable  in  a  wide  variety  of  colors,  are  laminated  for 
lability.  The  PT-20  comes  complete  with  one  black  on 
lite  tape,  6  "C"  batteries  and  a  tape  separator/lettering 
ck.  P-Touch  Labeling  Systems  are  the  fastest  and 
siest  way  to  create  sharp,  smudge-proof  adhesive 
jels.  With  the  Brother  P-Touch,  anyone  can  get 
?anized  and  have  fun  doing  it.  For  more  information, 
ite:  Brother  International  Corporation,  Consumer 
oducts  Division,  200  Cottontail  Lane,  Somerset, 
iw  Jersey,  08875-6714. 


IB  AMERICA  CD-ROM  CARE 
RODUCTS 

b  America,  the  world's  largest 
inufacturer  of  quality  audio, 
leo  and  computer  care 
oducts,  has  introduced  a  full 
le  of  CD-ROM  care.  Bib's  CD- 
)M  products  include  the 
mpany's  highly  demanded  CD- 
)M  Caddy  that  houses  the 
mputer  disc  to  eliminate 
igerprints,  dust  and  scratches 
e  to  handling.  The  Caddy 
nforms  to  the  multimedia 
iustry  standard  and  is 
mpatible  with  leading  drive 
mufacturers:  Sony,  Toshiba, 
nyo,  Hitachi,  Apple,  NEC  and 
hers.  For  more  information,  call  1-800-325-0853  or 
ite:  Bib  America,  10497  Centennial  Road,  Littleton, 
.lorado,  80127. 


N1DEN  LRD  9000W  LASER  /  WIDE- 
BAND RADAR 
DETECTOR 

Uniden  innovations  lead 
to  the  introduction  of 
the  LRD  9000W 
_  Laser/Wideband 
Hk  Radar  Detector. 

^  features  a 

uniquely  designed 
micro-processor  and 
signal  processing  system 
that  receives  both  radar  and 
ser  information,  processes  the  signal  and  then  alerts 
e  driver  through  either  four  different  audio  or  visual 
irms.  For  more  information,  call  Uniden  America 
irporation  (817)  858-3330. 


50/50  MICRO  ELECTRONICS 
DUAL  DESKTOP 

The  50/50  Dual  Desktop  board  is  the  best  of 
both  worlds.  It  permits  IBM-PC  compatible 
computers  to  run  all  DOS  and  Windows 
applications  as  well  as  full-screen  Apple 
Macintosh  applications  running  under 
System  6  and  System  7.  It  makes  your  PC 
100%  compatible  with  the  Mac  Classic, 
Classic  II  and  SE.  Your  PC's  existing  hard 
drives,  3-1/2"  floppy  drives,  monitor,  mouse 
and  keyboard  can  now  be  used  for  both 
DOS  or  Macintosh  applications. 


QUESTECH  TRANSITION  2001 
TELEPHONE 
ACCESSORY 

Successful  people 
understand  the  need  and 
value  of  maximizing  the  use 
of  their  time.  Those  who  have 
support  staff  to  answer  the 
phone  and  screen  calls  are 
best  able  to  budget  and 
maximize  their  schedules. 
Now,  with  the  voice  changing 
technology  available  in 
Questech's  Transition  2001 

Telephone  Accessory,  anyone  can  screen  calls  and  gain 
greater  control  over  their  work  schedule.  The 
Transition  2001  uses  integrated  digital  signal 
processing  to  provide  16  programmable  voice 
disguising  levels.  Women  can  sound  like  men,  men  can 
sound  like  women  and  children  can  sound  like  adults. 
The  Voice  Changer  Accessory  was  originally  developed 


The  50/50  Dual  Desktop  has  one  50-pin 
SCSI  port,  one  Apple-style  25-pin  SCSI 
port,  and  an  Apple  Talk  compatible  RS-422 
serial  port  allowing  it  to  use  Macintosh 
peripherals.  You  can  also  connect 
directly  to  AppleTalk,  PhoneNet  or  other 
AppleTalk-based  networking  systems  or 
to  PC  networks  such  as  Novell,  Ethernet 
and  3Com.  For  more  information,  call 
(408)732-5050  or  write:  50/50  Micro 
Electronics,  Inc.,  1249  Innsbruck  Drive, 
Sunnyvale,  California,  94089. 


for  the  security  conscious  to  discourage  obscene  or 
annoying  calls.  This  remains  a  major  use  of  the 

technology.  But  now,  those  with  home 
offices  or  small  business  owners  with 
minimal  or  no  support  staff,  can  convey 
the  impression  of  larger  offices.  A  male 
executive  can  answer  a  home  office 
phone  in  a  female  voice  with  "Mr. 
Jones'  office,  may  I  help  you?"  After  the 
caller  identifies  himself,  Mr.  Jones  can 
decide  if  he's  "in"  to  take  t  he  call,  or  if 
he'll  have  his  "secretary"  take  a 
message.  This  allows  a  busy  executive 
to  complete  critical  projects  and  tasks 
without  the  delay  of  lower  priority  calls.  The  Transition 
2001  operates  with  a  battery  and  can  be  attached  to 
most  modular  phones  with  the  exception  of  cordless  or 
trimline  models  (where  the  keypad  is  located  on  the 
handset).  It  functions  with  most  multi-line  systems  as 
well  as  single-line  phones.  For  more  information,  write: 
Questech  International,  Inc.,  4951-B  East  Adamo  Drive, 
Tampa,  Florida,  33605. 


ZENASIA  LA-2150K  LASERGRAPHICS 
KARAOKE  PLAYER 


The  LA-2150  is  the  only  player  in  the  market  that  plays 
both  karaoke  laser  discs  and  CD+Graphics  available  to 
the  public.  Until  new,  two  different  machines  were 
needed  to  do  this.  The  LA-2150  offers  a  vocal  reducer 
feature  which  suppresses  the  lead  vocal  on  regular  laser 
discs  and  CD's  as  well  as  audio  cassette  tapes  through 
the  AUX  sound  input.  The  machine  also  lets  you  watch 
laser  disc  movies!  Other  features  include  two 
microphone  inputs,  9  step  digital  key  controller,  DSP 
echo,  wireless  remote  control,  vocal  changer  and  20  bit 
digital  filter.  For  more  information,  call  1-800-336-6638 
or  write:  Zenasia  International  Corporation,  1201  E. 
223rd  Street,  Suite  309,  Carson,  California,  90745. 


MOTOROLA  CONFIDANT  CREDIT 
CARD 
PAGER 

The 

Motorola 
Confidant 
Pager 
keeps  you 
in  touch 
while 
keeping 
you  in 

style.  The  sleek,  trim  line  pager  fits  effortlessly  into  a 
purse,  pocket  or  billfold  while  incorporating  all  the 
features  you'd  expect  from  Motorola.. .the  world  leader 
in  paging  products.  The  Confidant  is  equipped  with  a 
12-digit  backlit  numeric  display,  musical  alert, 
message  time  stamping,  8  message  slots  and  retains 
messages  in  memory  when  off.  It  comes  with  a  leather 
carrying  case.  For  more  information,  write:  Motorola 
Co-op  Marketing  Department,  1500  N.W.  22nd  Avenue, 
Boynton,  Florida,  33426. 


PACTEL  PAGERS  AND 
PAGING  SYSTEMS 

PacTel  Paging  offers  a  wide 
spectrum  of  pagers  and  services  to 
its  customers  that  provide 
freedom,  security  and  peace 
of-mind:  Motorola  and  NEC 
pagers;  local,  regional  and 
nationwide  coverage 
throughout  the  U.S.A.;  and 
enhanced  service  options 
like  voice  mail,  custom 

greetings  and  numeric  retrieval.  Choose  from  a 


wide  range  of  pager  styles,  colors  and  prices  ideally 
suited  to  your  needs  and  fast-paced  lifestyle. 
Each  high-quality  pager  is  packed  with  features. 
The  Motorola  Bravo  Express,  Motorola  Bravo  Plus 
and  NEC  Relay  each  have  built-in  clocks  that 
timestamp  messages  upon  receipt,  illuminating 
display  screens  and  silent  vibration  or  tone 
alert.  The  Express  pager  holds  8  messages 
and  both  the  Bravo  Plus  and  Relay  pagers 
hold  16  messages.  For  more  information, 
call  (214)  458-5200,  or  write:  PacTel 
Paging,  12221  Merit  Drive,  Suite  800, 
Dallas,  Texas,  75251. 
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HERE  TO  FIND  THE  COMPANIES 


The  Forbes  500s 


Signet  Banking 

PO  Box  25970 

Richmond,  VA  23260  Regional  bank 

CEO:  Robert  M  freeman  804-747-2000 

Silicon  Graphics 

2011  North  Shoreline  Boulevard 

Mountain  View,  CA  94039-7311        Computer  systems 

CEO:  Edward  R  McCracken  415-960- 1980 

Smith's  Food  &  Drug  Centers 

1550  South  Redwood  Road 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84104  Supermarkets 
CEO:  Jeffrey  P  Smith  801-974-1400 

Society 

127  Public  Square 

Cleveland.  OH  44114-1306  Regional  bank 

CEO:  Robert  W  Gillespie  216-689-3000 


Sonat 

PO  Box  2563 

Birmingham,  AL  35202-2563 
CEO:  Ronald  L  Kuehn  Jr 

Sonoco  Products 

P0  Box  160 

Hartsville,  SC  29550-0160 
CEO:  Charles  W  Coker 

Southern  Co 

64  Perimeter  Center  East 
Atlanta,  GA  30346 
CEO:  Edward  L  Addison 

Southern  National 

PO  Box  1489 
Lumberton,  NC  28359 
CEO:  L  Glenn  Orr  Jr 


Gas  producer/pipehner 
205-325-3800 


Packaging 
803-383-7000 


Electric  util-SE 
404-393-0650 


Regional  bank 
919-671-2000 


Southern  N  England  Telecommunications 

PO  Box  1562 


New  Haven,  CT  06510 
CEO:  Daniel  J  Miglio 

Southland 

PO  Box  711 

Dallas,  TX  75221-0711 
CEO:  Clark  J  Matthews  II 

SouthTrust 

PO  Box  2554 
Birmingham,  AL  35290 
CEO:  Wallace  DMaloneJr 

Southwest  Airlines 

PO  Box  36611 
Dallas,  TX  75235-1611 
CEO:  Herbert  D  Kelleher 

Southwest  Gas 

PO  Box  98510 

Las  Vegas,  NV  89193-8510 

CEO:  Kenny  C  Guinn 

Southwestern  Bell 

175  East  Houston 

San  Antonio,  TX  78299-2933 

CEO:  Edward  EWhitacreJr 


Telecommunications 
203-771-5200 


Supermarkets 
214-828-7011 


Regional  bank 
205-254-5679 


Airline 


214-904- 


Gas  distributor 
702-876-7173 


Telecommunications 
210-821-4105 


Southwestern  Public  Service 

PO  Box  1261 
Amarillo.TX  79170 
CEO:  Bill  D  Helton 

Spiegel 

3500  Lacey  Road 
Downers  Grove,  IL  60515 
CEO: John  J  Shea 

Springs  Industries 

PO  Box  70 
Fort  Mill,  SC  29715 
CEO:  Walter  YElisha 


Electric  util-SC 
806-378-2121 


Home  shopping 
708-986-8800 


Home  furnishings 
803-547-3650 


Sprint 

PO  Box  11315 
Kansas  City,  MO  64112 
CEO:  William  T  Esrey 

Standard  Federal  Bank 

2600  West  Big  Beaver  Road 
Troy,  Ml  48084 
CEO:  Thomas  R  Ricketts 

Stanley  Works 

1000  Stanley  Drive 
New  Britain,  CT  06053 
CEO:  Richard  H  AyeTs 

Star  Banc 

425  Walnut  Street 
Cincinnati,  OH  45202 
CEO:  Oliver  WWaddell 

State  Street  Boston 

Box  351 

Boston,  MA  02101 
CEO:  Marshall  N  Carter 

Statesman  Group 

1400  Des  Moines  Building 
Des  Moines,  IA  50309 
CEO:  D  J  Noble 

Stone  Container 

150  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60601-7568 
CEO:  Roger  W  Stone 

Stop  &  Shop  Companies 

PO  Box  369 

Boston,  MA  02101 

CEO:  Lewis  G  Schaeneman  Jr 

Sumitomo  Bank  of  California 

320  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94104 
CEO:  Tadaichi  Ikagawa 

Summit  Bancorp 

One  Main  Street 
Chatham,  NJ  07928 
CEO:  Thomas  DSaylesJr 

Sun  Co 

1801  Market  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19103-1699 
CEO:  Robert  H  Campbell 

Sun  Microsystems 

2550  Garcia  Avenue 
Mountain  View,  CA  94043-1100 
CEO:  Scott  G  McNealy 

SunAmerica 

11601  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90025-1748 
CEO:  Eli  Broad 

Sundstrand 

PO  Box  7003 
Rockford,  IL  61125-7003 
CEO:  Harry  C  Stonecipher 

SunTrust  Banks 

PO  Box  4418 
Atlanta,  GA  30302 
CEO:  James  B  Williams 

Supervalu 

PO  Box  990 

Minneapolis,  MN  55440 
CEO:  Michael  W  Wright 


SynOptics  Communications 

PO  Box  58185 


Telecommunications 
913-624-3000 


Thrift 
313-643-9600 


Misc  industrial  equip 
203-225-5111 


Regional  bank 
513-632-4000 


Regional  bank 
617-786-3000 


Life  &  health  insurance 
515-284-7500 


Packaging 
312-346-6600 


Supermarkets 
617-380-8000 


Regional  bank 
415-445-8000 


Regional  bank 
201-701-6200 


Miscellaneous  energy 
215-977-3000 


Computer  systems 
415-960-1300 


Life  &  health  insurance 
310-312-5000 


Aerospace  &  defense 
815-226-6000 


Regional  bank 
404-588-7711 


Food  wholesaler 
612-828-4000 


Santa  Clara,  CA  95052-8185 
CEO:  Andrew  K  Ludwick 

Synovus  Financial 

PO  Box  120 

Columbus,  GA  31902-0120 
CEO:  James  H  Blanchard 

Sysco 

1390  Enclave  Parkway 
Houston,  TX  77077-2099 
CEO: John  F  Woodhouse 


Tambrands 

777  Westchester  Avenue 
White  Plains,  NY  10604 
CEO:  Martin  F  C  Emmett 

Tandem  Computers 

19333  Vallco  Parkway 
Cupertino,  CA  95014-2599 
CEO:  James  G  Treybig 

Tandy 

PO  Box  17180 

Fort  Worth,  TX  76102 

CEO:  John  V  Roach 

TCF  Financial 

801  Marquette  Avenue 
Minneapolis,  MN  55402 
CEO:  William  A  Cooper 

TECO  Energy 

PO  Box  1)1 
Tampa,  FL  33601 
CEO:  Timothy  L  Guzzle 

Tele-Communications 

PO  Box  5630 
Denver,  CO  80217 
CEO:  John  C  Malone 

Teledyne 

1901  Avenue  of  the  Stars 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90067-6046 
CEO:  William  P  Rutledge 

Temple-Inland 

Drawer  N 
Diboll,  TX  75941 
CEO:  Clifford  J  Grum 

Tenneco 

PO  Box  2511 

Houston.  TX  77252-2511 

CEO:  Michael  H  Walsh 

Texaco 

2000  Westchester  Avenue 
White  Plains,  W  10650 
CEO:  Alfred  C  DeCrane  Jr 

Texas  Instruments 

PO  Box  655474 
Dallas,  TX  75265 
CEO:  Jerry  R  Junkins 

Texas  Utilities 

2001  Bryan  Tower 
Dallas,  TX  75201 
CEO:  Jerry  S  Farrington 

Textron 

40  Westminster  Street 
Providence,  Rl  02903 
CEO:  James  F  Hardymon 


Computer  peripherals 
408-988-2400 


Regional  bank 
706-649-2387 


Food  wholesaler 
713-584-1390 


Personal  products 
914-696-6000 


Computer  systems 
408-285-6000 


Consumer  electron  strs 
817-390-3700 


Thrift 

612-370-7000 


Electric  util-SE 
813-228-4111 


Broadcasting 
303-267-5500 


Aerospace  &  defense 
310-277-3311 


Packaging 
409-829-2211 


Heavy  equipment 
713-757-2131 


International  oil 
914-253-4000 


Computer  peripherals 
214-995-2011 


Electric  util-SC 
214-812-4600 


Aerospace  &  defense 
401-421-2800 
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Twice  aday, 
we  explain  the 
facts  of  life. 


Discover  the  news  programs  that  reveal  everything.  All  Things  Considered  and  Morning 

Edition  with  Bob  Edwards  on  National  Public  Radio.  From  science  to  entertainment, 
orld  affairs  to  public  affairs,  it's  radio  news  for  adults  who  want  the  real  facts  of  life.  For  the 
NPR"  station  near  you,  call  National  Public  Radio  at  202-822-2323. 

National  Public  Radio's 
Morning  Edition  and  All  Things  Considered 

'R  programs  are  supported  in  part  by  The  Ford  Foundation,  GTE,  Stouffer  Hotels  &  Resorts,  and  Wellington  Management  Company. 

All  Things  Considered,  Morning  Edition  and  NPR  are  registered  trademarks  of  National  Public  Radio. 
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Time  Warner 

75  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York,  NY  10019 
CEO:  Gerald  M  Levin 

Times  Mirror 

Times  Mirror  Square 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90053 
CEO:  Robert  F  Erburu 

TJX  Cos 

770  Cochituate  Road 
Framingham,  MA  01701 
CEO:  Bernard  Cammarata 

Torchmark 

2001  Third  Avenue  South 
Birmingham,  AL  35233 
CEO:  Ronald  K  Richey 

Tosco 

72  Cummings  Point  Road 
Stamford,  CT  06902 
CEO:  Thomas  0  0'Malley 

Toys  'R'  Us 

461  From  Road 
Paramus,  NJ  07652 
CEO:  Charles  Lazarus 

Transamerica 

600  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 
CEO:  Frank  C  Herringer 

Transatlantic  Holdings 

80  Pine  Street 
New  York,  NY  10005 
CEO:  Joseph  VTaranto 

Transco  Energy 

P0  Box  1396 
Houston,  TX  77251 
CEO:  John  P  DesBarres 

Travelers 

One  Tower  Square 
Hartford,  CT  06183-1060 
CEO:  Edward  H  Budd 

Tribune 

435  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60611 
CEO:  Charles  T  Brumback 

Trustmark 

PO  Box  291 

Jackson,  MS  39205-0291 
CEO:  Frank  R  Day 

TRW 

1900  Richmond  Road 
Cleveland,  OH  44124-3760 
CEO:  Joseph  T  Gorman 

Turner  Broadcasting  System 

One  CNN  Center 
Atlanta,  GA  30303 
CEO:  Robert  E  Turner 

Turner  Corp 

375  Hudson  Street 
New  York,  NY  10014 
CEO:  Alfred  T  McNeill 

TW  Holdings 

203  East  Main  Street 

Spartanburg.  SC  29319-0001  Restaurant  chain 

CEO:  Jerome  J  Richardson  803-597-8000 


Broadcasting 
212-484-8000 


Publishing 
213-237-3700 


Apparel  stores 
508-390-1000 


Life  &  health  insurance 
205-325-4200 


Miscellaneous  energy 
203-977-1000 


Specialty  retailing 
201-262-7800 


Life  &  health  insurance 
415-983-4000 


Property  &  casualty  ins 
212-770-2000 


Gas  producer/pipeliner 
713-439-2000 


Diversified  insurance 
203-277-0111 


Publishing 
312-222-9100 


Regional  bank 
601-354-5111 


Auto  parts 
216-291-7000 


Broadcasting 
404-827-1700 


Commercial  builder 
212-229-6000 


Tyco  Laboratories 

One  Tyco  Park 
Exeter,  NH  03833 
CEO:  L  Dennis  Kozlowski 

Tyson  Foods 

PO  Box  2020 

Spnngdale,  AR  72765-2020 
CEO:  Leland  Tollett 


u 


UAL 

PO  Box  66919 
Chicago.  IL  60666 
CEO:  Stephen  M  Wolf 

UJB  Financial 

PO  Box  2066 

Princeton,  NJ  08543-2066 
CEO:  T  Joseph  Semrod 

Ultramar 

120  White  Plains  Road 
Tarrytown,  NY  10591 
CEO:  Jean  Gaulin 

Unifi 

PO  Box  19109 
Greensboro,  NC  27419 
CEO.  William  T  Kretzer 

Union  Bank 

350  California  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94104-1476 

CEO:  Taisuke  Shimizu 

Union  Camp 

1600  Valley  Road 
Wayne,  NJ  07470 
CEO:  Raymond  E  Cartledge 

Union  Carbide 

39  Old  Ridgebury  Road 
Danbury,  CT  06817-0001 
CEO:  Robert  D  Kennedy 

Union  Electric 

PO  Box  149 

St  Louis,  MO  63166 

CEO:  William  E  Cornelius 

Union  Pacific 

Eighth  &  Eaton  Avenues 
Bethlehem,  PA  18018 
CEO:  Drew  Lewis 

Union  Planters 

PO  Box  387 

Memphis,  TN  38147 

CEO:  Benjamin  W  Rawlins  Jr 


Misc  industrial  equip 
603-778-9700 


Food  processing 
501-756-4000 


United  Healthcare 

9900  Bren  Road  East 
Minnetcnka,  MN  55343 
CEO:  William  WMcGuire 


Health  care  services 
612-936-1300 


Airline 
708-952-4000 


Regional  bank 
609-987-3200 


Gas  distributor 
914-333-2000 


Textiles 
919-294-4410 


Regional  bank 
415-445-0200 


Paper  &  lumber 
201-628-2000 


Diversified  chemicals 
203-794-2000 


Electric  util-NC 
314-621-3222 


Railroad 
215-861-3200 


Regional  bank 
901-383-6000 


Union  Texas  Petroleum  Holdings 

PO  Box  2120 

Houston,  TX  77252-2120  Miscellaneous  energy 

CEO:  A  Clark  Johnson  713-623-6544 


Unisys 

PO  Box  500 

Blue  Bell.  PA  19424-0001 
CEO:  James  A  Unruh 

United  Carolina  Bancshares 

127  West  Webster  Street 
Whiteville,  NC  28472 
CEO:  Edward  R  Sasser 


Computer  systems 
215-986-4011 


Regional  bank 
919-642-5131 


United  Missouri  Bancshares 

PO  Box  419226 

Kansas  City,  MO  64141-6226 

CEO:  R  Crosby  Kemper 

US  Bancorp 

PO  Box  8837 
Portland.  OR  97208 
CEO:  Roger  L  Breezley 

US  Healthcare 

PO  Box  1109 
Blue  Bell.  PA  19422 
CEO:  Leonaid  Abramson 


Regional  bank 
816-860-7000 


Regional  bank 
503-225-6111 


20th  Century  Industries 

6301  Owensmouth  Avenue 
Woodland  Hills,  CA  91367 
CEO:  Louis  W  Foster 


Property  &  casualty  ins 
818-704-3700 


US  Shoe 

One  Eastwood  Drive 
Cincinnati,  OH  45227-1197 
CEO:  Bannus  B  Hudson 

US  Surgical 

150  Glover  Avenue 
Norwalk,  CT  06856 
CEO:  Leon  C  Hirsch 

US  Trust 

114  West  47th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10036 
CEO:  H  Marshall  Schwarz 

United  Technologies 

One  Financial  Plaza 
Hartford,  CT  06101 
CEO:  Robert  F  Daniell 

Unitrin 

One  East  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  IL  60601 
CEO:  Richard  C  Vie 

Univar 

PO  Box  34325 
Seattle,  WA  98124-1325 
CEO:  James  W  Bernard 

Universal 

PO  Box  25099 
Richmond,  VA  23260 
CEO:  Henry  H  Harrell 

Unocal 

PO  Box  7600 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90051 

CEO:  Richard  J  Stegemeier 

UNUM 

2211  Congress  Street 
Portland,  ME  04122 
CEO:  James  FOrr  III 

Upjohn 

7000  Portage  Road 
Kalamazoo,  Ml  49001 
CEO:  Theodore  Cooper 

US  West 

7800  East  Orchard  Road 
Englewood.  CO  80111 
CEO:  Richard  D  McCormick 

USAirGrouo 

2345  Crystal  Drive 
Arlington.  VA  22227 
CEO:  Seth  E  Schofield 

USF&G 

100  Light  Street 
Baltimore.  MD  21202 
CEO:  Norman  P  Blake  Jr 


Health  care  services 
215-628-4800 


Apparel  stores 
513-527-7000 


Medical  supplies 
203-845-1404 


Regional  bank 
212-852-1000 


Aerospace  &  defense 
203-728-7000 


Diversified  insurance 
312-661-4600 


Diversified  chemicals 
206-889-3400 


Tobacco 
804-359-9311 


Miscellaneous  energy 
213-977-7600 


Life  &  health  insurance 
207-770-2211 


Drugs 
616-323-4000 


Telecommunications 
303-793-6500 


Airline 
703-418-7000 


Property  &  casualty  ins 
301-547-3000 
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Your  tomorrows  depend  on  the  future  of  your  long-term  investments.  That's  why  so  many  investors  can  trust 
their  tomorrows  to  Kemper  Mutual  Funds.  They  can  count  on  Kemper  diligence  and  discipline  to  help  provide 
consistent,  long-term  performance.  And  that's  what  you  need  to  start  building  the  tomorrows  you  dream  of  today. 

Call  your  financial  representative  for  information  including  a  prospectus  about  Kemper  Mutual  Funds,  or  call 
Kemper  at  1-800-KFS-8600  ext.  3. 


KEmPER 


muTuaL  Funos 


j 


Were  Building  Tomorrows  Today 


Before  you  invest  in  a  fund,  carefully  read  the  brochure  and  prospectus  containing  more  complete  information,  including  management  fees  and 
expenses.  Fund  performance  cannot  be  guaranteed  and  will  fluctuate  c  1993  Kemper  Financial  Services,  Inc.    21 3790 
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USG 

PO  Box  6721 
Chicago,  IL  50680-6721 
CEO:  Eugene  B  Connolly 

Uslico 

PO  Box  3700 
Arlington,  VA  22203 
CEO:  Daniel  J  Callahan  III 

USLife 

125  Maiden  Lane 
New  York,  NY  10038 
CEO:  Gordon  E  Crosby  Jr 

UST  Inc 

100  West  Putnam  Avenue 
Greenwich,  CT  06830 
CEO.  Louis  F  Bantle 

USX-Marathon 

600  Grant  Street 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15219-4776 
CEO:  Charles  A  Corry 

USX-US  Steel 

600  Grant  Street 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15219-4776 
CEO:  Charles  A  Corry 


v-w 


Valero  Energy 

PO  Box  500 

San  Antonio,  TX  78292 
CEO:  William  E  Greehey 

Valley  Bancorp 

PO  Box  1061 

Appleton,  Wl  54912-1061 
CEO:  Peter  M  Platten  III 

Varity 

672  Delaware  Avenue 
Buffalo,  NY  14209 
CEO:  Victor  A  Rice 

VF 

PO  Box  1022 
Reading,  PA  19603 
CEO:  Lawrence  R  Pugh 

Viacom 

1515  Broadway 
New  York,  NY  10036 
CEO:  Frank  J  Biondi  Jr 

Vons  Cos 

PO  Box  3338 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90051 

CEO:  Roger  E  Stangeland 

Vulcan  Materials 

PO  Box  530187 
Birmingham,  AL  35253-0187 
CEO:  Herbert  A  Sklenar 

Waban 

PO  Box  9600 
Natick,  MA  01760 
CEO:  John  F  Levy 

Wachovia 

PO  Box  3099 

Winston-Salem,  NC  27150 
CEO:  John  G  Medlin  Jr 

Wal-Mart  Stores 

702  Southwest  8th  Street 
Bentonvilie,  AR  72716 
CEO:  David  D  Glass 


Misc  building  materials 
312-606-4000 


Life  &  health  insurance 
703-875-3400 


Life  &  health  insurance 
212-709-6000 


Tobacco 
203-661-1100 


Miscellaneous  energy 
412-433-1121 


Steel 
412-433-1121 


Walgreen 

200  Wilmot  Road 
Deerfield,  IL  60015 

CEO:  Charles  R  Walgreen  I 

Warner-Lambert 

201  Tabor  Road 
Morris  Plains.  NJ  07950 
CEO:  Melvin  R  Goodes 


Drug  &  discount  stores 
708-940-2500 


Drugs 
201-540-2000 


/liscellaneous  energy 
210-246-2000 


Regional  bank 
414-738-3830 


Auto  parts 


716-8 


Textiles  &  apparel 
215-378-1151 


Broadcasting 
212-258-6000 


Supermarkets 
818-821-7000 


Misc  building  materials 
205-877-3000 


Home  improvement  stores 
508-651-6500 


Regional  bank 
919-770-5000 


Drug  &  discount  stores 
501-273-4000 


Washington  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

425  Pike  Street 

Seattle,  WA  98101  Thrift 
CEO:  Guy  Pinkerton.  206-624-7930 

Washington  Mutual  Savings  Bank 

PO  Box  834 

Seattle,  WA  98111  Thrift 


CEO:  Kerry  K  Killinger 

Washington  Post 

1150  15th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC  20071 
CEO:  Donald  E  Graham 

Washington  Water  Power 

PO  Box  3727 

Spokane,  WA  99220-3727 
CEO:  Paul  A  Redmond 

Waste  Management 

3003  Butterfield  Road 
Oak  Brook,  IL  60521 
CEO:  Dean  L  Buntrock 

Weis  Markets 

1000  South  Second  Street 
Sunbury.  PA  17801-0471 
CEO:  Sigfried  Weis 

WellPoint  Health  Networks 

21555  Oxnard  Street 
Woodland  Hills,  CA  91367 
CEO:  Leonard  D  Schaeffer 

Wells  Fargo 

420  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94163 
CEO:  Carl  E  Reichardt 

West  One  Bancorp 

PO  Box  8247 
Boise,  ID  83733 
CEO:  Daniel  R  Nelson 

Western  Resources 

PO  Box  889 
Topeka,  KS  66601 
CEO:  John  E  Hayes  Jr 

Westinghouse  Electric 

11  Stanwix  Street 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15222-1384 
CEO:  Gary  Clark 

Westvaco 

299  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10171 
CEO:  John  A  Luke  Jr 

Weyerhaeuser 

Weyerhaeuser  Building 
Tacoma,  WA  98477 
CEO:  John  W  Creighton  Jr 

Whirlpool 

2000  M-63 

Benton  Harbor.  Ml  49022-2692 
CEO:  David  R  Whitwam 


206-461-2 


Publishing 
202-334-6000 


Electric  util-W 
509-489-0500 


Industrial  services 
708-572-8800 


Supermarkets 
717-286-4571 


Health  care  services 
818-703-4000 


Regional  bank 
415-477-1000 


Regional  bank 
208-383-7000 


Electric  util-NC 
913-575-6300 


Electrical  equipment 
412-244-2000 


Paper  &  lumber 
212-688-5000 


Paper  &  lumber 
206-924-2345 


Appliances 
616-923-5000 


Whitman 

3501  Algonquin  Road 
Rolling  Meadows,  IL  60008 
CEO:  Bruce  S  Chelberg 

Whitney  Holding 

228  St  Charles  Avenue 
New  Orleans,  LA  70130 
CEO.  William  L  Marks 

Willamette  Industries 

1300  SW  Fifth  Avenue 
Portland,  OR  97201 
CEO:  William  Swindells 

Williams  Cos 

One  Williams  Center 
Tulsa,  OK  74172 
CEO:  Joseph  H  Williams 

Wilmington  Trust 

1100  North  Market  Street 
Wilmington,  D£  19890-0001 
CEO:  Leonard  W  Quill 

Winn-Dixie  Stores 

PO  Box  B 

Jacksonville,  FL  32203-0297 
CEO:  A  Dano  Davis 

Wisconsin  Energy 

PO  Box  2949 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53201 
CEO:  Richard  A  Abdoo 

Witco 

520  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10022-4236 
CEO:  William  R  Toller 

Woolworth 

233  Broadway 

New  York,  NY  10279-0001 

CEO:  Harold  E  Sells 

Worthen  Banking 

PO  Box  1681 

Little  Rock,  AR  72203 

CEO:  Curt  Bradbury 

Worthington  Industries 

1205  Dearborn  Drive 
Columbus,  OH  43085 
CEO:  John  H  McConnell 

Wm  Wrigley  Jr 

410  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60611-4287 
CEO:  William  Wrigley 


x-z 


Xerox 

PO  Box  1600 
Stamford,  CT  06904 
CEO:  Paul  A  Allaire 

Yellow  Freight  System 

PO  Box  7563 

Overland  Park,  KS  66207-0563 
CEO:  George  E  Powell  III 

York  International 

PO  Box  1592-364B 
York,  PA  17405-1592 
CEO:  Robert  N  Pokelwaldt 

Zions  Bancorporation 

1380  Kennecott  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84133 
CEO:  Harris  H  Simmons 


Beverages 
708-818-5000 


Regional  bank 
504-586-7272 


Paper  &  lumber 
503-227-5581 


Gas  producer/pipeliner 
918-588-2000 


Regional  bank 
302-651-1000 


Supermarkets 
904-783-5000 


Electric  util-NC 
414-221-2345 


Specialty  chemicals 
212-605-3800 


Drug  &  discount  stores 
212-553-2000 


Regional  bank 
501-378-1521 


Steel 

614-438-3210 


Food  processing 
312-644-2121 


Business  supplies 
203-968-3000 


Trucking  &  shipping 
913-967-4300 


Misc  industrial  equip 
717-771-7890 


Regional  bank 
801-524-4787 
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Land . . .  what  else  can  give  you  so  much  pleasure  now  and  for  years  to  come? 


MMjhe  land  we're  offering  is  far 
I  from  the  crowds  and  rat  race  of 
mm  cities,  away  from  noise  and 
pollution.  It's  nature  in  an  un- 
spoiled state. 

Each  ranch  is  40  acres  or  more. 
A  really  big  spread.  With  controlled 
access  that  assures  exclusivity 
and  privacy.  We're  up  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Colorado's  glorious  San- 
gre  de  Cristo  range — the  heart  of  the 
Rockies.  Where  deer,  elk,  eagles, 
wild  turkey  and  other  birds  and  ani- 
mals still  roam. 

Very  few  owners  will  share  this 
part  of  the  American  Alps,  and  our 
concept  for  buyers  is  simple:  A 
large,  desirable  piece  of  property, 
offered  with  financing  and  full 
buyer  protection.  You  can  build 


here  if  and  when  you  want.  You 
may  use  it  as  a  base  for  vacations, 
for  cross-country  skiing,  hunting, 
fishing,  hiking,  camping  and  all 
kinds  of  outdoor  sports  and  fam- 
ily fun. 

It's  the  perfect  place  to  acquire 
a  substantial  part  of  the  American 
dream.  Here  you  will  taste  life  on 
the  scale  it  was  meant  to  be  lived. 

Forbes  Magazine's  division, 
Sangre  de  Cristo  Ranches,  put  this 
project  together  based  on  the 
many  requests  received  over  the 
years  for  a  really  large  tract  of 
land.  Through  Forbes  Wagon  Creek 
Ranch,  we're  pleased  to  be  able  to 
share  a  part  of  it  with  you  and  your 
family.  We've  ranched  this  area 
for  almost  two  decades  and  plan  to 


be  around  for  generations  to 
come.  Our  neighboring  Forbes 
Trinchera  Ranch  covers  over  400 
square  miles,  which  is  our  firm 
commitment  to  the  future  of  this 
unspoiled  paradise  in  Colorado. 

Ranches  here  start  at  $30,000. 
It's  not  a  small  sum.  But  unlike 
paintings  and  jewelry  or  new  cars, 
this  ownership  extends  past  your 
lifetime  and  the  lives  of  those  you 
love  to  guarantee  your  own  sub- 
stantial heritage  in  America  the 
beautiful. 

For  complete  information, 
without  obligation,  call  719/379- 
3263  or  write  to:  Errol  Ryland, 
Manager,  Forbes  Wagon  Creek 
Ranch,  P.O.  Box  303  3WK6 
Ft.  Garland,  CO  81 133. 


)blain  the  Properly  Report  required  by  Federal  law  and  read  it  before  signing  anything  No  Federal  agency  has 
jdged  the  merits  or  value,  if  any.  of  this  property  Equal  Credit  and  Housing  Opportunity  A  statement  and  offering 
itatement  has  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  New  York  The  filing  does  nol  constitute  approval 
if  the  sale  or  lease  or  offer  for  sale  or  lease  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  in  any  way  passed 
ipon  the  merits  of  such  offering  A  copy  of  the  offering  statement  is  available,  upon  request,  from  Sangre  de  Cristo 
tenches.  NYA86-153  A  statement  of  Record  filed  with  the  New  Jersey  Real  Estate  Commission  permits  this  property 
o  be  offered  to  New  Jersey  residents,  but  does  not  pass  upon  its  merits  or  value.  Obtain  the  New  Jersey  Public 
Offering  Statement  and  read  it  before  signing  anything  NJA  #60686004  CO;  Florida  AD  20537 


Forbes 
/agon  Creek 
Ranch 


ANALYSTS  WILL  CELEBRATE 
OUR  BIG  VICTORIES. 


At  Wellcome,  we're  committing  all  of  our 
resources  to  the  pursuit  of  better  health.  And 
with  every  life  we  touch,  we're  making  headway. 

Our  portfolio  of  new  products  includes 
potential  therapeutic  agents  for  cardiovascular 
disease,  viruses,  central  nervous  system  disorders 
and  cancer.  Which  could 
translate  to  hope  for  millions 
who  may  benefit  from  these 
discoveries. 

Some  products  will  be 
extensions  of  existing  com- 
pounds. One  of  them,  for 
example,  has  already  been 
credited  with  a  significant 
decrease  in  premature  infant 
deaths  due  to  a  serious  respira- 
tory condition.  We  are  cur- 
rently conducting  research 
into  adult  respiratory  condi- 
tions as  well. 


Other  new  agents  in  the  Wellcome  pipe- 
line may  someday  combat  cancer,  ease  complica- 
tions after  heart  attacks  and  strokes,  and  treat 
serious  neurological  conditions  and  severe  rheu- 
matoid arthritis. 

In  the  meantime,  we'll  continue  marketing 
our  impressive  roster  of  53  com- 
pounds, including  over-the- 
counter  products  for  the  com- 
mon cold,  allergies  and  first  aid. 
This  comprehensive  list  also 
includes  the  first  drug  for  treat- 
ment of  AIDS,  as  well  as  the 
world's  leading  antiviral  drug. 

Improving  the  human 
condition  is  certainly  a  lofty 
goal  for  any  company.  But  at 
Wellcome,  we  have  more  than 
just  the  resources  and  the 
science  to  make  it  happen. 
We  have  the  passion. 


WE'LL  CELEBRATE  THE  SMALL  ONES. 


ft 

Wellcome 


The  overall  market 


BY  ERIC  S.  HARDY 


Utilities  are  hot.  You  don't  see  this 
sector  leading  a  bull  market  very  of- 
ten, but  that's  what  happened  in  the 
first  quarter:  The  Dow  industrials 
gained  4.1%  while  the  Dow  utility 
average  rose  9.3%.  The  average  utility 
stock  also  pays  a  6%  dividend,  to  the 
Dow  industrials'  3%. 

Utilities  are  generally  thought  to  be 
defensive  investments.  But  many 
yield-hungry  investors  who  have  been 
buying  these  stocks  may  be  underesti- 
mating the  risk.  A  sharp  rise  in  interest 
rates  would  be  devastating. 

Prudential  Securities  utility  analyst 
Barry  Abramson  has  a  short  list  of 
recommendations.  The  list  includes 
Southern  Co.,  a  Georgia-based  elec- 
tric company  yielding  5.3%,  and  Do- 
minion Resources,  a  Virginia- based 
electric  company  yielding  5.6%.  Both 
have  strong  credit  ratings,  respectable 
dividend  growth  rates  (at  least  3%  a 
year  since  1980)  and  high-growth 
territories. 


Special  focus 


Want  a  good  yield?  Electric  and  gas  utility 
stocks  pay  well,  but  they  are  very  sensitive  to 
fluctuations  in  interest  rates.  Consider  the 
following  nonutility  alternatives.  They  ofter 
both  dividend  growth  and  earnings  growth. 
Each  of  the  companies  listed  below  has 
increased  its  dividend  by  at  least  5%  a  year 
over  the  past  ten  years. 

A  decade  of  dividend  increases 

Dividend 


Company 

Price 

yield 

National  Medical  Ent 

83/s 

5.7% 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

58% 

4.9 

First  Hawaiian 

30  V4 

3.7 

Quaker  Oats 

67  Vi 

2.9 

Abbott  Laboratories 

25  Va 

2.7 

Dean  Foods 

24  Va 

2.5 

General  Mills 

11  % 

2.4 

ConAgra 

27% 

2.3 

Winn-Dixie  Stores 

663/4 

2.0 

Dibrell  Brothers 

32  Vz 

1.8 

Source:  Value  Line. 
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The  Barra  All-US  price  index  as  of  4/1/93: 


Market  value:  $4,546.5  billion 
P/E:  24.9 

P/E  minus  negative  EPS:  17.6 
Price/book:  2.5 
Yield:  2.5% 


2600 


2500 


2400 


2300 


12-month  closeup 

"Barra  index 
■200-day  moving  average 
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Closeup  on  the  market 


%  change  from 


Index  or  investment 

2-week  change 

1  year  ago 

5-year  high 

Barra  All-US  index 

-0.2% 

1 

12.4% 

-1.1%  | 

S&P/Barra  Growth  index1 

-0.9 

m 

10.3 

-2.7 

S&P/Barra  Value  index2 

0.2 

i 

21.2 

-0.3 

Dow  Jones  industrials 

-0.8 

■ 

6.3 

-1.1  j 

S&P  500 

-0.4 

i 

12.4 

-1.3  1 

NYSE 

-0.2 

i 

12.3 

-1.0  j 

Nasdaq 

-0.1 

i 

15.6 

BBSS 

Amex 

0.4 

■ 

8.3 

-0.2 

EAFEJ 

4.7 

|  15.5 

-19.5 

CRB  futures  index4  5 

0.5 

j 

0.5 

-21.8 

Gold5 

2.4 

-0.6 

-32.6 

Yen5(per$US) 

-1.2 

-14.3 

-30.3 

Oil5 

1.0 

3.5 

-50.2 

The  best  and  worst  performing  stocks6 


2-week 

1993 

2-week 

1993 

Best 

Price 

change 

EPS' 

Worst 

Price 

change 

EPS' 

Pool  Energy 

lOVa 

35% 

$0.10 

Retix 

6  V2 

-53% 

$0.58 

Systems  Center 

UVa 

34 

0.59 

TRO  Learning 

6  3/4 

-46 

0.60 

SkyWest 

27 

33 

1.50 

Cadence  Design  Sys 

103/4 

-36 

1.15 

Standard  Commercial 

26i/2 

30 

3.04 

Medic  Computer  Sys 

7Vz 

-35 

0.83 

Petroleum  Heat  &  Power  A 

11 

29 

0.47 

Healthcare  Compare 

12 

-32 

1.22 

The  best  and  worst  performing  industry  factors6 


2-week 

Since 

2-week 

Since 

Best 

change 

12/31/92 

Worst 

change 

12/31/92 

Trucking 

7.4% 

1.1% 

Water  transport 

-11.6% 

0.2% 

Beverages 

7.1 

7.4 

Electric  utilities 

-10.8 

0.5 

Air  transport 

6.8 

8.4 

Aluminum 

-8.7 

-8.8 

Life  insurance 

5.7 

19.4 

Gas  utilities 

-6.8 

12.1 

Oilfield  services 

5.7 

15.6 

Paper 

-5.1 

-2.9 

tote:  Data  for  period  ending  4/1/93.  The  Barra  All-US  index  consists  of  all  publicly  traded  common  stocks  for  which  price  quotations  are  available  and  ordinary  shares  of  foreign  stocks  trading  on  U.S.  markets. 
\DRs,  REITs  and  closed-end  funds  are  excluded.  1  Total  return  of  a  portfolio  of  more  than  150  large-capitalization  stocks  that  has  high  historical  earnings  growth  and  has  predicted  above-average  earnings 
[rowth. 2  Total  return  of  more  than  300  large-capitalization  stocks  characterized  by  low  price-to-book  ratios,  high  yields  and  low  price-to-eamings  ratios.  3  A  dollar-denominated  capitalization-weighted  index  of 
nore  than  1,000  stocks  from  Europe,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Far  East.  Source:  Morgan  Stanley  Capital  International  Perspective. 4  Index  of  21  commodity  futures.  5  Source:  Knight-Ridder  Financial 
nformation.  'During  the  last  two  weeks.  'Estimate.  Source:  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System,  from  IBES,  Inc. 8  Shows  return  to  the  industry  factor  after  controlling  for  other  influences,  including  company 
.ize,  value  and  growth  characteristics.  Multi-industry  firms  have  proportional  contributions  in  two  or  more  groups.  Principal  source:  Barra,  Inc.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
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CRB  spot  indexes 


CRB  futures  indexes 


350 


310 


270 


230 


325 


Raw  industrials' 


Precious  metals' 


275 


All  commodities2  ^ii^j^.  iJ|^yA  Futures  index'  WW  "«f 

i  i  175  i  i  i 


1990 


1991 


1992  1993 


1990 


1991 


1992  1993 


Al  ter  several  years  of  flat  or  declining  prices,  commodity 
sp<  »t  and  futures  markets  have  sprung  to  life.  Some  items  in 
the  Commodity  Research  Bureau  Futures  Index  (see  above 
right)  are  now  showing  large  price  gains.  Even  after  a 
recent  correction,  lumber  prices  are  up  16%  from  a  month 
ago;  steel  gained  twice  that  amount,  and  raw  sugar  prices 
jumped  22%.  Natural  gas  has  traded  between  $1.22  and 
$2.16  per  thousand  cubic  feet  in  the  last  12  months,  and 
recently  closed  near  the  high  end  of  that  range. 

The  CRB  Futures  Index,  a  basket  of  21  food  and 
industrial  commodities,  shows  a  4%  increase  in  March 
alone,  and  is  up  2%  for  the  last  12  months.  The  CRB  spot 
market  index,  which  measures  price  changes  of  23  goods, 
has  risen  5%  since  the  start  of  the  year. 


Is  this  bad  news  for  inflation?  First  Boston's  chief 
economist,  Neal  Soss,  doesn't  think  so.  "This  is  nothing 
more  than  confirmation  that  the  economy  has  stepped  up 
to  a  higher  level  of  activity  and  production,'1  says  Soss.  He 
thinks  that  a  lack  of  job  growth  will  keep  inflation  in  check. 
Soss  is  thus  standing  pat  on  his  earlier  bullish  prediction 
that  1993  will  yield  a  3%  rise  in  consumer  prices,  and  3%  to 
4%  real  economic  growth. 

Bear,  Stearns  director  of  futures  research  William  Byers 
also  doubts  that  rising  commodity  prices  will  push  up  the 
inflation  rate.  He  cites  the  lack  of  price  increases  in  some 
key  industrial  commodities — aluminum,  copper  and  pe- 
troleum, for  instance — as  evidence  that  global  supplies  of 
many  commodities  are  still  quite  adequate. 


Commodity  spotlight 

■ 

Cash  and  futures  prices 

Gold  ($  per  ounce) 


380 


320 


4/92 


3/93 


Spot  indexes 

Futures  indexes 

Index6 

Value 

3-mo  change 

Index" 

Value 

3-mo  change 

All  commodities 

238.58 

1% 

CRB  index 

212.49 

5% 

Raw  industrials 

264.17 

0 

Precious  metals 

226.82 

4 

Metals 

249.73 

0 

Industrials 

242.49 

7 

Textiles 

196.83 

-2 

Grains 

190.77 

0 

Foodstuffs 

206.06 

4 

Livestock  &  meat 

211.96 

14 

Spot  commodity  prices 

Futures  prices 

Index 

Price 

3-mo  change 

Index 

Price 

3-mo  change 

Steel  scrap  (short  ton) 

$108.50 

17% 

July  platinum  (troy  oz) 

{363.50 

4% 

Copper  scrap  (pound) 

0.82 

-5 

May  crude  oil  (barrel) 

20.44 

4 

Print  cloth  (sq  yard) 

0.64 

-3 

May  copper  (pound) 

0.96 

-7 

Corn  (bushel) 

2.24 

10 

May  cotton  (pound) 

0.61 

2 

Soybean  oil  (pound) 

0.29 

45 

May  Chi  wheat  (bushel) 

'  3.47 

3 

Is  the  long  slide  in  gold  finally  over? 
During  March  the  June  futures  con- 
tract gained  $8,  to  $339  per  ounce. 
Also,  meaningful  increases  in  gold 
bullion  prices  have  historically  been 
preceded  by  a  rise  in  gold-related 
stocks,  which  have  been  performing 
well  of  late.  But  gold  is  not  likely  to 
climb  near  its  1980  high  of  $875  an 
ounce,  even  if  interest  rates  rise. 

Note:  All  prices  as  of  3/31/93.  'Composed  of  13  commodities.  Composed  of  the  13  raw  industrial  commodities  plus  10  foodstuffs.  3  Gold,  platinum  and  silver.  "Composed  of  21 
commodities,  llune  1993  contract.  6Base  for  spot  and  futures  indexes  (1967=100).  Source:  Knight-Ridder  Financial  Publishing. 
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DURING  THE  RECESSION 
MANY  COMPANIES  HAVE  TAKEN  A  BATH. 
FORTUNATELY,  WE'VE  GOT  JACUZZI. 


At  Hanson,  we've  always  sought  to  own  companies  that 
ffer  the  highest  possible  comfort  level,  even  in  the  most 
xessful  financial  times.  And  what  could  be  more  in  keeping 
nth  our  philosophy  than  a  company  whose  products  actually 
^duce  stress? 

Which  is  why  in  1987  we  added  Jacuzzi  to  our  holdings 
tiat  also  include  Farberware,  Peabody  Coal  and  Tommy 
armour  golf  equipment. 

And  while  we  may  not  be  as  well-known  as  some  of  the 
usinesses  we  own,  our  investors  are  quite  familiar  with  our 
rack  record.  Which  is  among  the  most  enviable  in  modern 
inancial  history. 

For  example,  over  the  last  28  years  our  earnings  per  share 


have  grown  at  an  annualized  rate  of  19%.  While  our  gross 
dividend  yield  at  year-end  was  6.3%. 

And  since  being  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in 
1986,  our  revenues  have  soared  to  $15  billion  and  net  income  has 
nearly  tripled. 

We  attribute  our  success  to  a  management  philosophy 
steeped  in  common  sense.  Which  is  why  so  many  of  our  busi- 
nesses provide  essential  services  and  basic  goods. 

Of  course,  we  realize  that  a  lot  of  people  may  not  consider 
a  Jacuzzi  whirlpool  bath  particularly  basic  or  essential. 

But  in  these  stressful  times,  it's  becoming  almost  as  basic 
as  water. 

For  a  copy  of  Hanson's  Annual  Report,  call  1  -800-8-HANSON. 


HANSON 
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Scared  of  the  market  at  these  levels  but  nervous  about 
going  short?  A  few  mutual  funds  will  do  the  job  for  you. 

T he  short  side 


By  Mary  Beth  G  rover 

IF  YOU'RE  BEARISH  about  the 
stock  market,  do  you  have  an 
alternative  to  sitting  with  cash? 
You  can  go  short,  but  with  short 
sales,  unlike  with  long  positions, 
you  can  actually  lose  more  money 
than  you  put  up  as  collateral  if  the 
trade  goes  against  you  and  you 
don't  cover  in  time.  And  short 
sales  aren't  cheap,  since  your  bro- 
ker will  probably  cheat  you  out  of 
the  interest  earned  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  short  sale. 

Solution:  Let  a  mutual  fund  do 
your  bearish  trades.  No  matter 
how  badly  a  fund  does,  no  one 
can  come  after  you  for  more 
money  than  you  spent  buying 
into  the  fund.  Also,  funds  get 
better  treatment  from  the  bro- 
kers. They  get  to  keep  most  of  the 
interest  earned  on  the  cash  generated 
when  borrowed  shares  are  sold.  (Like 
small  traders,  an  institutional  short- 
seller  owes  to  the  lender  of  the  shares 
any  dividends  paid  on  those  shares 
while  the  position  remains  open.) 

Which  funds?  Dreyfus  Corp.  has 
three  funds,  with  a  total  of  $796 
million  in  assets  (see  table),  that  have 
significant  short  positions. 

How  have  these  bearish  funds 


done?  Very  badly  in  recent  years. 
Dreyfus'  Strategic  Investing  and  Cap- 
ital Value  funds  have  averaged  annual 
returns  of  12.4%  and  5.4%  over  the 
five  years  through  March,  to  the  mar- 
ket's 15.6%.  But  when  the  market 
crashes,  they  shine:  In  1987  each  beat 
the  Standard  &  Poor's  500  index  by 
29  points. 

Short-selling  funds  aim  to  make 
money  from  stock  selection  as  well  as 
market  timing.  Richard  Shields,  who 


runs  Dreyfus  Strategic  Investing,  is 
particularly  bearish  on  retailing 
stocks.  "The  U.S.  is  overstored,"  he 
says,  adding  that  1993  "won't  be  an 
easy  year  for  retailers  after  the  Christ- 
mas burst.  Job  growth  and  income 
growth  aren't  there."  He  won't  dis- 
close recent  positions,  but  the  fund's 
annual  report  says  that,  as  of  October, 
the  fund  was  short  AnnTaylor  and 
Nordstrom.  Shields'  fund  is  also 
betting  against  tobacco  stocks, 
luckily  including  Philip  Morris, 
and  has  8%  of  assets  in  a  short 
position  in  s&P  futures.  Total 
short  exposure:  20%  of  the  fund's 
$264  million  in  assets. 

Charles  Minter,  Stanley  Salvig- 
sen  and  Michael  Aronstein,  who 
run  Dreyfus  Capital  Value,  have 
borrowed  shares  worth  22%  of 
the  fund's  $410  million  in  net 
assets.  They  have  been  monoto- 
nously bearish — and  mostly 
wrong — ever  since  1987.  "In  up 
years  we  look  like  dopes,"  says 
Salvigsen. 

But  at  some  point  they  will 
look  smart.  That  day  may  be 
soon.  They  take  grim  comfort 
from  the  stampede  of  small  inves- 
tors into  mutual  funds.  Says  Minter: 
"It's  almost  like  a  mania.  And  it's  all 
from  people  leaving  safe  investments 
because  they  can't  swallow  the  low 
yield.  There's  trouble  coming  when 
people  invest  by  default." 

The  fund  is  going  after  big  game, 
shorting  such  classic  growth  stocks  as 
Merck  and  U.S.  Surgical.  One  of  their 
big  positions  has  already  paid  off: 
They  shorted  Philip  Morris  at  roughly 
76.  Recent  price:  50.  "These  stocks 


Fighting  the  tape 


Fund 


Dreyfus  Capital  Value 
Dreyfus  Strategic  Investing 
Dreyfus  Strategic  World  Investing 
Kaufmann  Fund 

Robertson  Stephens  Value  Plus  Fund 


Managers 


Charles  Minter,  Stanley  Salvigsen,  Michael  Aronstein 
Richard  Shields 
Fiona  Biggs 

Hans  Utsch,  Lawrence  Auriana 
Ronald  Elijah 


Assets 
($mil) 

$410 
264 
122 
525 
18 


Net 
U.S.  equity 
position* 

27% 

40 

-6 

66 

60 


Load 


4.5% 

4.5 

3.0 
none 
none 


*U.S.  stock  positions,  less  short  positions  (including  short  positions  in  stock  index  futures),  divided  by  total  net  assets.  Does  not  reflect  positions  in  put  options  and 
other  bearish  strategies.  All  information  as  of  3/31/93. 


Bearish  hedges  have  been  a  drag  on  performance  in  the  past 
but  would  put  these  funds  near  the  top  of  the  heap  in  a  crash. 
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The  Engex  fund  sells  at  a  fat  discount. 
But  before  grabbing  it  as  a  bargain, 
learn  who  runs  it. 

Shenanigans 


have  all  appreciated  some  ten  times 
aver  the  past  decade,'1  explains  Mint- 
zr.  "'The  bubble  always  bursts."  Adds 
Salvigsen,  "And  the  Clinton  Admin- 
istration is  icing  on  the  cake." 

Subtract  short  positions  from  long 
3nes  and  Capital  Value  comes  up  with  a 
net  long  position  of  27%.  That  figure, 
however,  doesn't  do  full  justice  to  how 
bearish  the  fund  is.  Salvigsen  and  Mint- 
:r  have  a  lot  of  their  longs  in  gold  stocks, 
ivhich  are  supposed  to  go  up  in  the  next 
:rash.  They  also  own  puts  on  the  s&P 
500.  If  the  market  tanks,  they  expect  to 
make  money. 

Robertson  Stephens  Value  Plus 
Fund,  launched  last  May,  has  $18 
million  in  assets.  Run  by  Ronald  Eli- 
lah,  a  former  hedge  fund  analyst,  the 
fund  has  borrowed  shares  worth  10% 
3f  its  assets.  Elijah  targets  stocks  sell- 
ng  for  more  than  3  times  price-to- 
Dook  value.  He  also  scowls  at  compa- 
nies trading  at  more  than  25  times  last 
/ear's  earnings  or  more  than  20  times 
:his  vear's.  (When  he  buys  stocks  in- 
stead of  selling  them,  Elijah  pays  less 
man  25  times  trailing  earnings.) 

Lately  Elijah  has  been  shorting  Mi- 
rek  Surgical  Products,  Inc.,  which 
makes  surgical  implants  and  trades  at 
10  times  1992  earnings,  28  times 
estimated  1993  earnings,  6.8  times 
sales  and  4.3  times  book  value.  And 
he  is  short  Xilinx,  Inc.,  an  integrated 
:ircuit  maker  that  trades  at  4.5  times 
revenue,  6.5  times  book  value  and  34 
times  trailing  earnings. 

Why  are  short  positions  so  rare  in 
mutual  funds?  First,  because  it's  hard 
ro  sell  a  bearish  fund  11  years  into  a 
bull  market,  even  though  that  may  be 
the  best  time  of  all  to  be  buying  one. 
Next,  a  Securities  &  Exchange  Com- 
mission rule  limits  the  value  of  bor- 
rowed shares  to  25%  of  a  fund's  net 
assets.  Finally,  a  fund  loses  its  favor- 
able tax  status  if  profits  on  securities 
held  for  less  than  30  days  add  up  to 
more  than  30%  of  total  profits.  The 
profit  from  a  short  sale,  no  matter 
how  long  the  position  has  been  open, 
is  considered  short  term. 

"People  seem  to  think  that  because 
you  short  something,  there's  some 
evil  involved,"  grumbles  Elijah.  "Yet 
many  analysts  recommend  buying 
companies  at  40  times  earnings.  Why 
doesn't  anybody  think  that's  wrong? " 

In  this  market,  that's  not  a  bad 
question.  H 


By  Claire  Poole 

For  years,  shares  of  the  closed-end 
Engex  fund  have  been  trading  on  the 
American  Stock  Exchange  at  insult- 
ing discounts  of  up  to  31%  from  their 
supposed  net  asset  value.  There's  a 
reason  for  this:  The  hind's  perfor- 
mance is  dreadful.  With  distributions 
reinvested,  the  hind's  net  asset  value 
has  gained  only  2%  a  year  over  the  past 
five  years.  To  say  that  Engex  is  specu- 
lative is  an  understatement.  As  of 
Sept.  30,  over  40%  of  the  hind's  $10 
million  in  assets  was  tied  up  in  money- 
losing  companies,  most  of  them  fairly 
obscure  outfits  like  Unigene  Labora- 
tories and  Natural  Earth  Technology. 

You  will  be  somewhat  less  surprised 
at  this  lousy  performance  when  you 
learn  who  runs  Engex.  He's  J.  Mor- 
ton Davis — the  same  fellow  who  ped- 
dles low-grade  stocks  at  New  York- 
based  brokerage  D.H.  Blair  &  Co. 
(Forbes,  Apr.  22, 1985).  Just  as  Davis 
peddles  marginal  goods,  so  his  hind 
invests  in  them. 

In  late  January  the  hind  announced 
that  it  had  bought  85%  of  Research 
Devices  Inc.,  a  privately  held  firm  in 
Piscataway,  N.J.  Engex  has  an  option 
to  buy  the  remaining  15%.  If  the 
purchase  price  ends  up  at  the  high  end 
of  the  range,  this  one  stock  position 
could  account  for  more  than  half  of 
Engex's  assets. 

And  if  that  happens,  Engex  would 
presumably  cease  to  qualify  as  a  fund, 
thus  getting  out  from  under  the  strict 
regulations  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940. 

That  would  be  good  news  for  Da- 
vis, whose  work  at  Engex  keeps  get- 
ting the  attention  of  the  Securities  & 
Exchange  Commission.  Engex,  the 
sec  found  in  1987,  had  improperly 
bought  several  stocks  while  D.H. 
Blair  was  in  the  midst  of  underwriting 
them.  The  fund  agreed  to  sell  the 
shares,  and  Blair  reimbursed  Engex 


more  than  $150,000  in  commissions. 
Then,  in  1989,  the  SEC  ordered  Blair 
to  reimburse  the  fund  almost 
$76,000  for  losses  on  securities  that 
Engex  purchased  from  Blair  at  im- 
proper markups. 

In  a  press  release  announcing  the 
latest  deal,  Engex  declared  that  Re- 
search Devices  had  a  net  worth  of 
about  $1  million  and  had  generated 
about  $1  million  in  pretax  income  on 
$4  million  in  sales  last  year.  The  com- 
pany manufactures  equipment  fof 
etching  and  bonding  semiconductor 
chips.  Its  president,  Steven  Bendat, 
has  rather  unusual  credentials:  He 
worked  for  Central  Exterminating  of 
East  Brunswick,  N.J.  before  joining 
Research  Devices. 

While  Research  Devices  says  it  has 
2,000  accounts,  few  people  in  the 
chip  industry  have  heard  of  the  firm.  A 
spokesman  at  Applied  Materials,  a 
leading  U.S.  manufacturer  of  semi- 
conductor malting  equipment,  says 
he's  not  familiar  with  the  company. 
Asked  to  name  some  of  his  2,000 
customers,  Bendat  offers  only  IBM.  A 
spokesman  at  IBM's  Thomas  J.  Wat- 
son Research  Center  says  he  has  never 
heard  of  Research  Devices. 

Discount  or  no,  this  is  one  we'd 
give  a  wide  berth  to.  ■■ 
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THE  FUNDS 


Interested  in  bank  stocks?  Skip  New  York  and  L.A. 
and  keep  an  eye  on  Montgomery  and  Memphis.  So 
says  the  manager  of  the  oldest  bank  sector  fund. 

Country  banking 


By  Jason  Zweig 

BANK  STOCKS,  after  a  few  rough  years 
in  the  late  1980s,  have  taken  flight. 
Thus  it  is  that  SIFE  Trust,  the  oldest 
bank  sector  fund — and  the  largest, 
with  $400  million  in  assets — is  rolling 
in  it.  The  fund  has  nearly  doubled 
investors'  money  over  the  past  two 
years.  Is  the  game  over?  Not  at  all,  says 
SlFE's  manager,  Sam  A.  Marchese,  a 
49 -year-old  former  bank  trust 
officer  who  has  been  running 
the  fund  since  1984. 

Marchese's  case  for  bank 
stocks  includes  these  points. 
Even  if  banks  lose  some  CD 
money  to  higher-vielding  in- 
vestments like  bond  funds, 
they'll  make  up  the  loss  by 
boosting  their  fee  income  from 
selling  mutual  funds  and  insur- 
ance. Loan  volume  will  increase 
as  the  economy  comes  out  of 
recession.  Low  interest  rates 
will  continue,  making  it  easier 
for  banks  to  maintain  a  fat 
spread  between  their  cost  of 
deposits  and  such  assets  as  cred- 
it card  balances.  Finally,  he  fig- 
ures, quickening  consolidation 
among  the  nation's  more  than 
1 1 ,000  banks  will  eliminate  the 
duplication  of  costs  and  thus  Hi 
make  the  whole  sector  more 
profitable. 

Marchese  has  a  particular  affection 
for  smaller  institutions;  about  40%  of 
the  126  banks  and  thrifts  he  owns 
have  assets  under  $10  billion.  His 
fund  does  own  little  bits  of  those  Wall 
Street  heartthrobs  J. P.  Morgan  and 
Republic  New  York,  but  his  favorites 
are  elsewhere.  "Everybody  knows  the 
Morgans  and  Republics,"  he  says. 
"But  we  like  the  areas  people  don't 
yet  think  of  as  money  centers,  like 
Memphis,  New  Orleans  and  Lexing- 
ton, Ky." 

SlFE's  largest  holding,  at  4.8%  of 


total  assets,  is  National  Commerce 
Bancorporation  of  Memphis.  With 
$2.3  billion  in  assets,  National  Com- 
merce earned  a  record  $2.07  a  share 
last  year,  thanks  partly  to  its  39 
branches  in  local  supermarkets 
(Forbes,  Aug.  3,  1992). 

Marchese  also  likes  Alabama  and 
the  Chicago  area.  In  the  Yellowham- 


Sam  Marchese,  SIFE  Trust  Fund  manager 
Forget  the  money  centers.  Look  at  supermarkets. 


mer  State,  he  owns  AmSouth  Bancor- 
poration, Bancfirst,  First  Alabama 
Bancshares  and  First  Federal  of  Ala- 
bama. "The  Alabama  banks  have  very 
strong  balance  sheets,"  explains  Mar- 
chese, "and  they  are  geographically 
attractive  for  acquirers."  In  and 
around  Chicago,  SIFE  Trust  has  been 
buying  AmeriFed  Financial,  First- 
Rock  Bancorp,  River  Forest  Bancorp 
and  Westco  Bancorp.  "Many  of  the 
banks  and  thrifts  in  the  Chicago  area 
are  overcapitalized,"  says  Marchese. 
"Aggressive  acquirers  like  Banc  One 
and  Norwest  can  come  in  and  buv 


them,  and  the  buyers  instantly  get 
money  in  the  bank." 

There's  enough  to  be  gained  from 
economies  of  scale  that  both  target 
banks  and  the  acquirers  buying  them 
at  handsome  premiums  could  come 
out  ahead,  says  Marchese.  One  merg- 
er seems  to  prove  his  point.  When 
Integra  Financial  Corp.  of  Pittsburgh 
bought  nearby  rival  Equimark  Corp. 
last  July,  sife  pocketed  a  57%  gain  on 
Equimark,  and  it  still  owns  Integra, 
whose  stock  is  up  19%  since  the  deal 
was  announced. 

Walnut  Creek,  Calif.-based  SIFE 
Trust,  which  started  up  in  1963  as 
Selected  Investments  in  Financial  Eq- 
uities, is  something  of  a  curiosity  in 
the  fund  business.  SIFE  appears  to  be 
the  only  survivor  from  a  small  popula- 
tion of  mutual  funds  organized  as 
"living  trusts." 

The  odd  format  yields  a  mod- 
est tax  benefit  to  a  sife  investor: 
He  can  take  withdrawals  from 
principal  without  paying  capital 
gain  tax  until  the  cumulative 
withdrawals  exceed  his  total 
cost  basis.  That's  because  SIFE 
investors  ostensibly  own  no 
shares  of  anything;  rather,  they 
partake  of  a  "participating 
agreement." 

Don't  get  too  excited  about 
all  this.  The  fund's  realized  capi- 
tal gains  and  its  dividend  in- 
come are  distributed  and  imme- 
diately taxable,  just  as  in  any 
other  fund.  The  main  benefit 
from  the  goofy  structure  is  that 
if  you  are  redeeming  just  a  por- 
tion of  your  account,  and  if  the 
fund  is  sitting  on  a  lot  of  unreal- 
ized gains,  you  will  probably 
delay  some  of  your  tax  bill 
indefinitely. 
It's  a  good  thing  for  SIFE  investors 
looking  to  maximize  their  tax  advan- 
tage that  Marchese  adheres  to  a  buy- 
and-hold  philosophy.  Portfolio  turn- 
over last  year  was  a  modest  33%,  so 
some  $  1 30  million  in  unrealized  gains 
have  piled  up. 

The  fund  is  priced  a  little  expensive- 
ly, but-buy-and-holders  don't  fare  too 
badly  The  stiff  6.25%  load  drops  to 
2%  on  purchases  of  $1  million  or 
more;  annual  expenses  are  1%.  SIFE  is 
sold  only  in  California,  Nevada  and 
Hawaii,  but  the  fund  plans  to  add 
several  other  states  before  long.  H 
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For  Investors  Who  Seek 
Both  Quality  And  Growth. 


This  Franklin  fund  is  professionally  managed 
for  investors  seeking  both  capital  appreciation 
and  ongoing  preservation  of  their  capital. 

Companies  that  consistently  raise  their  divi- 
dends should,  over  time,  also  enjoy  increases  in 
the  value  of  their  shares.  That's  the  investment 
philosophy  behind  the  Franklin  Rising 
Dividends  Fund. 

The  fund  pays  quarterly  dividends  to  its  share- 
holders. 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL 
TOTAL  RETURNS' 


Since 
Inception 
1/14/87 


10.56% 
5-Year  15.47% 


1-Year  5.97% 


Growth  in  Value  of  a 
$10,000  Investment 


Call  your  investment  advisor  or  Franklin  today. 

1  -800-342-FU  N  D 
EXT  1  621 


f  Returns  for  the  period  ended  12/31/92  include  the  maximum  4%  initial  sales  charge  and  assume  reinvestment  of  dividends  and  capital 
gains  at  net  asset  value.  Investment  return  and  principal  value  will  fluctuate  so  that  your  shares,  when  redeemed,  may  be  worth  more  or 
less  than  their  original  cost.  Past  performance  cannot  guarantee  future  results. 


Yes!  I  would  like  a  free  prospectus  containing  more 
complete  information  on  the  Franklin  Rising 
Dividends  Fund,  including  charges  and  expenses. 
I  will  read  it  carefully  before  I  invest  or  send 
money. 

 I  am  currently  a  Franklin  shareholder. 


Name 


City/State/Zip 


FOB93 
1621 


FRANKLIN     DISTRIBUTORS,  INC. 

Member  $91  Billion  Franklin  /Templetpn  Group         777  Mariners  Island  Blvd.,  San  Mateo,  ( IA  94404-1585 


MUTUAL  FUND  MARKETERS: 
REACH  YOUR  BEST  PROSPECTS  WITH... 


MUTUAL  FUNDS  PORTFOLIO 

A  HIGHLY  RESPONSIVE  DIRECT  MARKETING  VEHICLE 


This  special  advertising  section  in  FORBES  pro- 
vides an  effective  and  affordable  opportunity  for 
you  to  generate  direct  response  leads  at  a 
low  cost  for  one  or  more  of  your  funds. 

FORBES'  750,000  subscribers  are 
affluent  and  active  investors  who 
sock  out  information  about 
mutual  funds.  They  have 


an  average  household  income  of  $216,898  and  an 

average  net  worth  of  $1,595,838.  In  addition, 
k      64%  own  mutual  funds,  with  an  average  value 
^     of  $161,379.  The  Mutual  Funds  Portfolio 
section  gives  you  direct  access  to 
this  desirable  audience  at  a  frac- 
tion of  regular  FORBES  adver- 
tising rates. 

Source:  Don  Bowdren  Associates. 
1990  Subscriber  Study 


Consider  the  following: 

Related  editorial  is  a  bonus  for  mutual  fund  advertisers. 
The  section  appears  in  the  annual  Mutual  Funds  Survey 
special  issue  that  investors  count  on  year  after  year  for 
investment  decisions. 

The  high  number  of  quality  responses  to  previous  sections 
proves  that  readers  not  only  read  but  respond  to  the  FORBES 
Mutual  Funds  Portfolio. 

Your  800  number  is  included  in  your  ad,  as  well  as  on  the 
special  reader  response  card,  making  it  convenient  for 
investors  to  request  information  about  your  funds. 

Participation  is  easy  —  FORBES  produces  the  ad  for  you  — 
and  it's  affordable. 

For  more  information,  including  rates  and  a  reprint  of  our  last  section, 
call  Virginia  Carroll  at  212-620-2339. 


Issue  Date:  June  21, 1993 
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.ong-term  bonds  are  too  risky  because 

nflation  is  not  going  to  stay  low. 

Here  are  some  ways  to  minimize  exposure. 

Get  ready  for 
inflation 


BY  BEN  WEBERMAN 


en  Weberman  is  a  columnist 
ir  Forbes  magazine. 


n  September  of  1981  inflation  was 
i  the  double  digits  and  long-term 
Teasury  bonds  yielded  over  13%. 
"he  New  York  Times  reported  that 
he  bond  market  was  steeped  in  pessi- 
mism.  ("What  bond  market?"  one 
rader  responded  when  the  newspa- 
per asked  him  to  comment  on  it. ) 

Then,  in  the  Dec.  7,  1981  issue  of 
'orbes,  I  made  a  call  of  which  I  am 
ery  proud.  I  wrote:  ".  .  .  the  best 
iverall  strategy  for  achieving  high 
ield  and  capital  gain  now  is  through 
urchase  of  long-term  Treasury  is- 
ues."  I  specifically  recommended 
>easurys  because,  being  noncallable, 
hey  would  lock  in  high  rates  and 
leliver  substantial  capital  gains  when 
ates  fell. 

The  137/ss  of  2011  yielded  13.35%; 
hey  yield  6.59%  now. 

But  now  I  fear  the  long  bull  market 
i  bonds  is  about  to  end  amid  rising 
illation.  At  least  three  major  forces 
re  steering  us  that  way. 

First,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is 
reating  too  much  credit. 

Second,  President  Clinton's  eco- 
lomic  program  will  fall  far  short  of 
he  deficit  reduction  needed  to  hold 
[own  inflationary  fiscal  stimulation. 
"Jo  matter  how  sincere  Clinton  may 
>e,  Congress  controls  the  appropria- 


tions, and  in  my  opinion  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  take  unpopular  decisions  when 
the  time  comes. 

Third,  recent  market  strength  is 
due  to  panic  among  money  managers 
to  invest  funds  that  have  been  held 
back  for  liquidity. 

Three  counts  and  out.  What's  the 
investor  to  do?  Shorten  any  bond  ma- 
turities you  hold.  Must  you  accept  3% 
money  market  rates?  No.  Moving  out 
to  the  5 -year  maturity  range  is  the  most 
sensible  strategy  for  now.  A  5 -year  note 
paying  5.25%  a  year  has  a  yield  "give- 
up"  of  only  1 .75%  a  year  over  a  30-year 
bond.  While  there  are  capital  risks  if 
interest  rates  go  up,  they  are  relatively 
small  in  5 -year  maturities. 

Or  you  can  move  beyond  Treasury 
securities.  Mark  Grant,  managing  di- 
rector of  capital  markets  at  Chicago's 
Rodman  &  Renshaw,  recommends  air- 
craft equipment  trust  certificates.  When 
issued  by  American,  United  or  Delta  to 
finance  modern  planes,  the  securities 
have  double  backing  of  a  sound  airline 
and  the  value  of  die  aircraft.  Buy  certifi- 
cates on  new  planes  such  as  Boeing 
767s  and  new  Boeing  747s. 

Maturing  in  five  to  seven  years, 
these  aircraft  liens  pay  250  basis 
points  more  than  like  maturity  Trea- 
surys.  Some  of  the  issues  Grant  likes 
are  American  Airlines  8.70s  due  in 
January  1998  and  Delta  9.53s  due  in 
December  1999. 

By  moving  out  of  long  Treasurys 
into  these  medium-term  securities, 
you  barely  give  up  a  penny  of  yield  and 
you  greatly  lessen  the  market  risk 
inherent  in  rising  interest  rates. 

Another  option:  Buy  one  of  the  exot- 
ic bank  savings  CDs  that  offer  a  one- 
time chance  to  reset  the  rate.  At  Califor- 
nia Federal  Bank  in  California  and  in 
Florida,  a  depositor  can  buy  a  five-year 
Bonus  Rate  IRA  CD  for  $5,000  that  pays 


5.8%  annually  over  the  life  of  the  issue. 
The  twist:  At  any  time  over  the  term  of 
the  issue,  the  holder  can  elect  to  set  a 
new  rate  at  prevailing  levels  for  the 
remaining  term. 

Intermediate-term  bond  funds  fit 
the  bill  as  well.  Check  on  the  average 
maturity  of  the  fund  by  calling  the 
organization's  toll-free  phone  num- 
ber or  by  referring  to  a  major  fund 
service  such  as  Morningstar. 

The  no-load  Neuberger  &  Berman 
Limited  Maturity  Bond  Fund,  run  by 
Theresa  Havell,  for  example,  restricts 
its  average  weighted  maturity  to  5 
years.  At  present  the  average  effective 
maturity  is  2.7  years.  The  SEC  30-day 
yield  is  4.7%.  The  market  risk  here  is 
nearly  negligible. 

Among  tax-free  issues,  high-cou- 
pon bonds  callable  in  a  year  or  two 
may  well  be  worth  a  shot.  If  interest 
rates  stay  low,  they  will  be  called.  But 
if  interest  rates  go  up,  they  may  not 
be,  and  you  could  gain  from  the 
higher  coupon  rate.  Lauren 
Eastwood,  director  of  research  at  Ga- 
briele  Hueglin  &  Cashman,  cites  the 
Burke  County,  Georgia  Develop- 
ment Authority  Pollution  Control 
Revenue  bond  for  Georgia  Power 
Co.,  which  has  a  9.375%  coupon  for 
Dec.  1,  2017  but  is  callable  Dec.  1, 
1997  with  a  yield  of  5.50%.  Tails  you 
get  5 . 5%  federal-tax-free  for  4V2  years; 
heads  you  get  7.78%  tax-free  for  near- 
ly 25  years. 

George  Friedlander,  a  fixed-in- 
come strategist  at  Smith  Barney,  Har- 
ris Upham,  would  buy  municipal  pre- 
ferred stock  of  leveraged  closed-end 
bond  funds.  The  quality  is  very  high, 
with  dividend  coverage  averaging 
more  than  2V2  times  charges.  Buy  a 
three-year  reset  issue  and  get  a  tax- 
free  dividend  of  4.1%.  Your  broker 
can  give  you  the  details. 

Friedlander  also  suggests  the  Nu- 
veen  Select  Quality  Municipal  Fund 
Series  T  with  a  yield  of  4.1%  and  a 
reset  date  of  March  1996,  and  the  Van 
Kampen  Merritt  Municipal  Trust  Na- 
tional Series  C  with  a  yield  of  3.8%  and 
a  reset  date  of  March  1995. 

There's  no  miracle  way  to  protect 
against  inflation,  but  there  are  sensi- 
ble precautions  you  can  take.  They 
involve  shortening  your  maturities 
and  going  for  the  best  yields  consis- 
tent with  reasonable  safety  in  the 
shorter  maturities.  HH 
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Certain  theories  about  the  stock  market  have  cost  investors  large  amounts 
of  money.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  lots  of  people  still  follow  these  theories. 

An  inefficient 
hypothesis 


BY  DAVID  DREMAN 

w 

* 

David  Dreman  is  chairman 
of  Dreman  Value  Management,  L.P., 
Investment  Counsel,  New  York,  and  author  of 
The  New  Contrarian  Investment  Strategy. 


True  Believers  of  the  Efficient 
Market  Hypothesis  are  at  times  like 
some  religious  fundamentalists;  they 
will  die  for  their  faith.  Some  follow- 
ers of  emh  have  been  willing  to  get 
killed  in  the  markets  rather  than 
abandon  their  faith. 

According  to  emh,  stocks  are  so 
efficiently  priced  by  the  market  that 
only  people  willing  to  take  higher 
systematic  risk  can  even  hope  to 
attain  above-average  returns.  A 
whole  sub- industry  grew  up  advising 
investors  how  to  practice  the  True 
Religion.  While  it  didn't  do  much 
for  investors,  it  made  some  of  the 
priesthood  rich. 

emh,  the  most  widely  accepted 
market  theory  of  the  century,  is  now 
disintegrating.  The  most  recent  work 
by  one  of  its  leaders  retracts  the 
risk/reward  correlation  (see  my  col- 
umn, Mar.  30,  1992),  a  cornerstone 
of  the  theory  and  central  to  making 
major  investment  decisions  for  at  least 
two  decades. 

The  implications  of  emh  have  had 
major  impact  beyond  stock  portfo- 
lios. The  same  measurements  were 
used  in  markets  as  diverse  as  bonds, 
foreign  securities,  index  and  option- 


pricing  formulas  and  foreign  ex- 
change. And  permeated  many  other 
markets  as  well.  Now  it  seems,  these 
derivations  are  fatally  flawed. 

A  lot  of  people  suffered  for  this 
belief  Take  real  estate  in  the  mid- 
1980s.  Applying  academic  standards, 
it  was  a  high-return,  low-risk  invest- 
ment, going  up  20%  or  more  annually 
with  little  volatility.  Here  was  the 
ultimate  risk/reward  relationship. 
We  all  know  how  that  one  played  out. 

Another  tenet  from  emh  research 
was  that  small-stock  groups  do  better 
than  their  larger-capitalization  breth- 
ren. People  still  believe  that.  Only 
that,  too,  is  wrong.  Over  a  decade  ago 
I  pointed  out  the  major  flaws  in  the 
original  small-cap  studies  (Forbes, 
Sept.  28,  1981). 

In  the  initial  years  the  studies  were 
not  of  small  companies  at  all,  but  of 
financially  troubled  companies  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange;  their  mar- 
ket values  were  small  only  because 
they  were  in  serious  financial  trouble 
or  on  their  last  legs.  What  these  aca- 
demics missed  was  an  enormous  sur- 
vivorship bias.  When  adjustments 
were  made  in  the  database  for  bank- 
ruptcies and  other  errors,  it  was  appar- 
ent that  there  was  no  small-cap  edge 
in  this  period. 

But  ideas,  once  accepted,  cling  to 
life  even  after  being  discredited. 

A  more  recent  example  of  how 
small-cap  stocks  have  fared  is  the 
performance  of  Dimensional  Fund 
Advisors'  dfa  U.S.  9-10  Small- 
Company  Portfolio.  This  is  a  $671 
million  index  fund  set  up  by  the 
people  closely  associated  with  the 
original  small-cap  research.  The 
fund  was  designed  to  replicate  the 
performance  of  small  stocks  and  has 
been  a  major  laggard.  It  returned 
198%  through  the  two  small-cap  bull 


markets  of  the  past  ten  years,  versus 
347%  for  the  s&p  500. 

Subsequently,  I  presented  a  study 
in  Forbes  (July  23,  1990)  showing 
that  not  all  small-cap  stocks  do  well, 
but  rather  small-market-value,  low- 
P/E  stocks.  As  a  group,  they  signifi- 
cantly outperformed  the  rest  of  the 
sector.  Yet  I  cannot  pick  up  a  business 
or  financial  publication  that  does  not 
have  someone  saying  that  small  stocks 
are  the  place  to  be  today.  Old  canards 
die  hard. 

Some  of  the  same  academics  who 
saddled  us  with  emh  also  helped 
bring  on  the  October  1987  crash.  It 
was  precipitated  by  portfolio  insur- 
ance and  index  arbitrage,  two  tech- 
niques originated  by  academics  that 
were  supposed  to  be  foolproof.  In 
"Doomsday  Machine"  (Forbes, 
Mar.  23,  1987),  published  months 
before  the  crash,  I  concluded  that 
the  linking  of  enormous  amounts  of 
portfolio  insurance  with  index  arbi- 
trage in  a  rapidly  declining  market 
would  cause  a  disaster.  The  True 
Believers  greeted  this  with  scorn  or 
anger  or  both. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  simply: 
There  are  no  rigid  mathematical  rules 
that  can  guarantee  success  in  the  stock 
market.  There  is  only  value  and  the 
quest  for  it.  That  is,  an  ability  to  find 
stocks  that  are,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  cheap  in  relation  to  underly- 
ing fundamentals  and  underlying 
earnings  power — and  the  courage  to 
buy  them  when  you  find  them. 

I  list  here  a  few  stocks  that  seem  to 
offer  this  kind  of  value: 

First  Fidelity  Bancorp  (47),  P/E  12, 
vield  2.8%;  Galen  Health  Care  (12), 
P/E  11%;  Hanson  Pic.  (17),  P/E  9, 
yield  5.2%;  Mar-ion  Merrell Dow  (18), 
P/E  7,  yield  5.5%;  Unilever  (116), 
P/E  14,  yield  2.3%.  BR 
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Buy  'em  when  they're  cold.  That's  the  advice 
emerging  from  an  important  new  stock  market  study. 

The  value 
investor  as 
lonely  hunter 


BY  MARK  HULBERT 

Hi 

Mark  Hulbert  is  editor  of  the  Alexandria,  Va.- 
Dased  Hulbert  Financial  Digest.  His  newest 
Dook  is  The  Hulbert  Guide  to  Financial 
Newsletters  (Dearborn  Financial  Publishing). 


By  definition,  buying  undervalued 
stocks  is  a  lonely  pursuit.  If  the  buyers 
nad  lots  of  company,  the  stocks 
wouldn't  be  undervalued. 

But  the  loneliness  often  pays  off.  If 
you  doubt  it,  be  on  the  lookout  for 
'Contrarian  Investment,  Extrapola- 
tion, and  Risk,"  an  article  that  will  be 
ippearing  in  a  major  academic  journal 
later  this  year.  It  is  written  by  Josef 
Lakonishok  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois at  Champaign- Urbana,  Harvard 
Professor  Andrei  Shleifer  and  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Professor  Robert 
Vishny.  Their  study  finds  that  value 
?tocks  (undervalued,  according  to 
Fundamental  analysis)  outperformed 
"•glamour"  stocks  (those  most  popu- 
lar) in  every  possible  five-year  period 
since  1965. 

It  wasn't  even  close:  On  average 
over  each  five-year  period,  the  value 
strategy  outperformed  the  glamour 
strategy  by  a  171%-to-71.2%  margin. 


"Though  my  coauthors  and  I  have 
published  many  previous  studies," 
Lakonishok  told  me  when  we  talked, 
"we  are  particularly  enthusiastic 
about  this  paper."  I  am,  too:  It  is  a 
very  persuasive  study. 

How  did  these  professors  define 
value?  They  tested  any  of  a  number  of 
popular  definitions  of  fundamental 
value,  both  singly  and  in  combina- 
tion. Their  most  successful  strategy 
was  contrarian:  stocks  having  the  low- 
est prices  per  dollar  of  cash  flow  and 
also  the  lowest  rates  of  sales  growth 
over  the  previous  five  years.  In  other 
words,  the  strategy  picks  stocks  that 
are  in  Wall  Street's  doghouse.  Not 
only  are  they  from  companies  whose 
sales  have  grown  the  most  slowly, 
they  are  from  companies  for  which 
the  market  currently  sees  no  hope  of 
a  reversal. 

Why  do  stocks  that  meet  these 
criteria  do  better  than  Wall  Street 
expects?  One  explanation  provided 
by  the  Lakonishok  study:  Compa- 
nies' growth  rates  over  the  past  five 
years  are  very  weakly  correlated  with 
their  growth  rates  over  the  subse- 
quent five  years.  Thus  it  doesn't  make 
sense  to  pay  a  huge  premium  for 
stocks  of  companies  with  strong  sales 
growth.  Nor  to  penalize  stocks  of 
companies  with  feeble  growth  rates. 
Those  with  the  weakest  historical 
growth  rates  grow  almost  as  quickly 
over  the  next  five  years — and  they  are 
a  whole  lot  cheaper. 

Lakonishok,  Shleifer  and  Vishny 
thus  document  an  old  truth:  The 


market  is  not  efficient  at  pricing.  It 
habitually  overreacts. 

Needless  to  say,  the  academic 
advocates  of  efficient  pricing  won't 
buy  this.  They  will  respond:  The  only 
reason  the  value  approach  beat  the 
market  is  that  it  incurred  abnormally 
large  amounts  of  risk.  But  Lakoni- 
shok and  his  coauthors  easily  dis- 
pense with  this  objection.  They  show 
that  their  strategy  actually  outper- 
formed the  market  during  the  mar- 
ket's worst  months,  while  glamour 
stocks  did  worse. 

That  finding  throws  a  real  monkey 
wrench  into  the  efficient  market  hy- 
pothesis. It  shows  that  these  stocks 
that  outperform  the  market  actually 
carry  less  market  risk,  not  more. 

What  does  this  mean  for  investors 
in  the  spring  of  1993?  That  at  a  time 
when  many  of  the  top-performing 
market  letters  think  we  are  overdue 
for  a  serious  bear  market,  this  is  a 
splendid  time  to  concentrate  on  out- 
of- favor  stocks. 

For  suggestions  along  this  line  I 
have  culled  investment  letters  such  as 
Contrarians'  View,  Ford  Value  Re- 
port, the  pad  System  Report  and  Invest- 
ment Horizons,  whose  approaches  are 
closest  to  that  favored  by  the  Lakoni- 
shok study.  These  are  letters  that  look 
for  stocks  that  are  cheap  on  funda- 
mentals like  book  value,  earnings,  div- 
idend yield  and  so  forth. 

I  narrowed  the  list  even  further  by 
requiring  these  letters'  stock  recom- 
mendations to  be  identified  by  the 
Value  Line  Investment  Survey  as  being 
the  biggest  cash-flow  generators. 
Here  are  four  that  pass  the  test: 

Aydin  (recent  price  15,  which  man- 
ufactures telecommunications  equip- 
ment, and  whose  five-year  sales 
growth  rate  has  been  just  1.5%  annu- 
ally); Mylan  Laboratories  (26,  the 
pharmaceutical  company;  five-year 
sales  growth  rate,  5.1%);  Loews  (95, 
which  is  diversified  among  the  tobac- 
co, insurance  and  hotel  industries; 
five-year  growth  rate,  6.2%);  and 
Lindsay  Manufacturing  (32,  o-t-c, 
which  makes  irrigation  systems;  five- 
year  sales  growth  rate,  9.3%). 

These  stocks  may  not  look  very 
enticing  currently,  but  that's  the 
whole  point  of  this  important  new 
study:  The  best  buys  for  the  long  pull 
are  among  stocks  that  don't  look 
exciting  right  now.  9H 
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Want  easy  money? 

Bet  on  declining  interest  rates  in  Europe. 

Closing  the  gap 


BY  A.  GARY  SHILLING 


A.  Gary  Shilling  is  president  of 

A.  Gary  Shilling  &  Co.,  economic  consultants 

and  investment  advisers.  His  firm  publishes  Insight, 

a  monthly  newsletter  covering  the  business 

outlook  and  investment  strategy. 


This  is  thi  ci  osi  sr  to  a  sure  thing  I 
have  seen  in  many  a  moon:  Ret  on 
declining  interest  rates  in  Europe. 

The  1980s  euphoria  over  quick  Eu 
ropean  unity  is  dead.  Deepening  re- 
cession darkens  virtually  every  coun- 
try, and  politicians  are  too  weak,  to 
help.  The  governing  Tories1  populari- 
ty is  tanking  in  the  U.K.  In  France  the 
long-ruling  Socialists  were  clobbered 
in  the  recent  elections.  Kohl  has  t he- 
lowest  popularity  of  any  postwar  Ger- 
man chancellor.  The  Italian  govern- 
ment is  hanging  on  by  its  toenails  in 
light  of  corruption  scandals. 

Recession  and  pressure  to  keep 
what  remains  of  the  Exchange  Rate 
Mechanism  together  have  pushed  the 
inflation-wary  and  potent  Bundes- 
bank into  an  interest  rate  cutting 
mode.  1  .owcr  interest  rates,  of  course, 
mean  higher  bond  prices. 

If  ever  there  were  a  sure  thing,  it 
is  this  -when  the  German  central 
bank  cuts,  it  really  cuts.  Not  just 
a  percentage  point  or  two,  but  five 
or  six  percentage  points.  Short-term 
German  rates,  already  down  over 
one  full  percentage  point  since 
last  summer,  are  at  7.8%,  still  way, 
way  higher  than  the  3%  that  prevails 
here  in  the  U.S.  Normally  it  is  the 
other  way  around,  with  German 


rates  lower  than  U.S.  short  rates. 

This  is  a  great  opportunity  in  short- 
term  European  debt  instruments.  But 
before  you  call  your  broker,  wait  a 
minute  and  consider:  What  is  the  best 
way  to  play  this  almost  sure  thing? 

The  problem  is  that  I'm  not  alone 
in  looking  for  much  lower  short  rates 
in  Europe,  and  much  of  the  decline  is 
already  in  the  markets.  Futures  con- 
tracts are  an  easy  way  to  play  this 
forecast,  but  the  December  1993 
contract  on  three-month  Euro- 
deutschmarks  yields  5.75%.  Gonse- 
quendy,  about  half  the  decline  I  fore- 
see is  already  discounted.  Similarly, 
French  short  rates  are  now  10.75%, 
but  discounted  to  6.7%  in  December. 
Only  the  U.K.  makes  sense,  where 
current  short  rates  are  5.9%,  while  the 
December  future  sells  at  5.6%. 

Also,  there's  currency  risk.  Declin- 
ing European  rates  will  knock  down 
those  currencies  against  the  dollar,  so 
any  gains  in  foreign  currency  terms 
could  well  be  offset.  Trouble  in  F.ast- 
ern  Europe  and  Russia  also  will  pro- 
mote the  dollar  as  the  safe  haven, 
compared  with  European  currencies. 

But  don't  give  up.  You  can  partici- 
pate in  eleclining  European  interest 
rates  via  European  bonds,  which  are  a 
long  way  from  fully  discounting  the 
big  yield  declines  I  expect.  Falling 
short  rates  will  spill  over  to  bonds. 
Weak  economies  mean  weak  overall 
borrowing  and  low  inflation,  both  of 
which  will  boost  bonds.  Ten-year 
government  yields  in  France  arc  7.2%, 
6.6%  in  Germany  and  7.8%  in  the 
U.K.,  all  above  the  U.S.'  6%. 

Not  only  are  bond  yields  likely 
to  tall  globally  with  worldwide  eco- 
nomic softness,  but  the  gaps  between 
European  and  U.S.  yields  probably 
will  close,  as  worldwide  bonds  seek 
similar  levels  of  return.  So  buy 
German  bunds,  French  notionals  and 
U.K.  gilts,  either  cash  bonds  or 
the  futures  on  them.  But  don't  forgel 


to  hedge  your  currency  exposure. 

European  stocks  will  also  get  a  kick 
from  declining  interest  rates  and  an- 
ticipation of  business  recovery,  even  if 
it  is  delayed  until  1994  and  sluggish  at 
best.  European  stocks  are  relatively 
cheap,  even  after  rallying  sharply  since 
last  fall.  The  p/e  on  the  German  dax 
index,  using  the  latest  12  months'1 
earnings,  is  19.1,  compared  with  23.3 
on  the  S&P  500  index.  The  CAC 
(France)  index  P/E  is  16.8,  while  the 
ftse  (U.K.)  is  20. 

The  U.K.  market  has  already  rallied 
on  London's  break  from  the  ERM  last 
summer  and  the  swooning  in  short 
British  rates  that  followed.  Avoid  Lon- 
don. The  French  market  looks  promis- 
ing, and  companies  such  as  Alcatel 
Altstholm,  the  telecommunications 
company,  are  attractive.  You  might 
also  consider  the  futures  on  the  <  m  . 

I  also  like  the  stock  market  of  the 
economic  powerhouse,  Germany,  de- 
spite the  potential  negative  effects  on 
that  country  of  a  political  blowup  in 
Russia.  Consider  Deutsche  Bank, 
Dresdner  Bank  and  Commerzbank, 
which  will  benefit  from  lower  interest 
rates  and  rising  prices  of  the  many 
German  stocks  they  hold.  Also  think 
about  Siemens  and  Deutsche  Bab- 
cock,  two  engineering  concerns  that 
will  help  to  build  new  productivity- 
enhancing  plants  and  equipment  in 
and  out  of  eastern  Germany.  Further- 
more, you  might  invest  in  European 
stocks  by  utilizing  European-orient- 
ed mutual  funds  like  Vanguard's  In- 
ternational Equity  Index- European 
Portfolio  fund. 

But  remember:  A  foreign  stock, 
even  if  traded  here  as  an  American 
Depositary  Receipt,  is  not  hedged 
against  currency  fluctuations.  You 
have  to  hedge  separately  and,  for  most 
of  us,  the  only  way  is  through  curren- 
cy futures.  If  you  feel  uncomfortable 
with  futures,  consider  mutual  funds 
that  actively  hedge  against  currency 
exposure.  Fidelity's  new  Global  Bal- 
anced Fund  is  one.  Despite  its  name, 
it  is  heavily  weighted  toward  Europe- 
an stocks  and  contains  European 
bonds  as  well.  Fidelity  Europe  Fund 
also  invests  in  European  stocks  and 
hedges  currency  risks. 

In  many  ways,  European  bonds  and 
stocks  are  where  their  U.S.  counter- 
parts were  several  years  ago:  cheap 
and  screaming  to  be  bought.  m 
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F  YOU  CAN'T  RELAX  HERE,  YOU  CAN'T  RELAX 


Vacation  in  your  own  private  paradise.  As  tropical, 
s  quaint,  as  secluded  as  any  undiscovered  island, 
aucala,  a  Forbes  Magazine  South  Pacific  Property  - 
le  perfect  island  resort. 

Enjoy  our  spectacular  sun-drenched  beaches  in  all 
leir  secluded  beauty.  This  pristine  paradise  offers  the 

world's  finest 
scuba  diving  and 
snorkeling.  Fish. 
Windsurf.  Sail. 
Play  tennis. 
Water-ski.  Relax 
by  the  pool. 
Do  it  all.  Or  do 
nothing  at  all. 
There  are  no 
schedules,  none 
of  life's  pressures. 

Laucala  is  for 
eople  who  want  the  ultimate  vacation  experience  - 
le  finest  amenities  without  the  formalities.  Go  deep 
ea  fishing  on  board  the  island's  private  fishing  boat.  If 
ou  wish,  our  master  chef  will  prepare  your  catch  for  ^ 
our  dining  pleasure.  Dive  in  azure  waters,  world 
enowned  for  the  beauty  and  abundance  of  their 
'opical  fish  and  the  marvel  of  their  coral  reefs. 


All  this  for  just 
$2,100  pp  for  8  days 
and  7  nights  (plus 
Fiji  tax).  And  that 
includes  everything. 
ALL  meals,  ALL  drinks, 
UNLIMITED  use  of  ALL 
recreational  facilities, 
whenever  and  as  often 
as  you  wish  at  NO 
EXTRA  COST. 

Though  it's  far  from  the  stresses  of  everyday  life, 
Laucala  is  easily  accessible.  Our  island  has  its  own 
private  runway  and  daily  scheduled  commercial  flight. 

Find  out  more  about  this 
paradise  in  the  Fijis  and  our 
Special  Island  Exclusive. 
Laucala,  owned  and  operated 
by  Forbes  Magazine.  For 
more  information  write  to: 
Errol  Ryland,  Manager,  3 LC7 
Box  149,  Fort  Garland,  CO 
81133,  or  call  1-800-FORBES-5. 
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A  rare  combination  of  cyclical  and  long-term  factors 
bodes  well  for  some  auto  supplier  stocks. 

Profits  in  parts 


BY  R.S.  SALOMON  JR. 


R.S.  Salomon  Jr.  is  chairman  and  chief  executive 
of  Salomon  Brothers  Asset 
Management  Inc.  and  portfolio  manager  of 
Salomon  Brothers  Capital  Fund  Inc. 
Research  assistant:  Caroline  Davenport. 


Every  now  and  then  an  investor  gets 
the  chance  to  buy  companies  that  will 
benefit  from  a  turn  in  the  economy 
and  a  change  in  the  way  business  is 
done  in  an  industry.  When  these  cycli- 
cal and  secular  influences  coincide, 
shareholders  are  likely  to  reap  signifi- 
cant gains.  In  today's  market  certain 
automobile  parts  companies  offer  in- 
vestors exactly  this  type  of  double- 
barreled  opportunity. 

The  cyclical  reason  to  invest  in  auto 
parts  companies  is  straightforward. 
After  a  prolonged  slump,  a  recovery  in 
car  sales  is  just  getting  started.  Total 
vehicle  sales  in  the  U.S.  peaked  in 
1986  and  declined  steadily  until  last 
year,  when  there  was  a  slight  uptick. 

The  turn  in  the  demand  cycle 
comes  at  a  time  when  U.S.  companies 
are  likely  to  reclaim  a  growing  share  of 
domestic  sales.  In  1986  imports  ac- 
counted for  one-fourth  of  all  vehicle 
sales  in  this  country.  Today  the  Japa- 
nese share  is  down  to  18%.  U.S.  car 
companies  are  designing  and  building 
better  cars,  and  consumers  are  being 
persuaded  to  "buy  American."  More 
American-made  cars  translates  into 
more  American-made  parts. 

Japanese  companies  are  doing  more 
business  with  U.S.  parts  suppliers.  In 
part,  this  is  a  response  to  renewed 
pressure  from  Washington  to  redress 


the  trade  imbalance.  It  is  also  a  func- 
tion of  the  strong  yen,  making  Japa- 
nese goods  more  expensive. 

Those  are  the  favorable  cyclical 
influences.  What  are  the  favorable 
secular  ones?  Traditionally,  the  rela- 
tionship between  U.S.  auto  compa- 
nies and  parts  suppliers  has  been  ad- 
versarial. Today  domestic  auto  firms 
are  reevaluating  the  nature  of  these 
relationships.  Moving  closer  to  the 
practice  of  the  Japanese  industry,  U.S. 
firms  are  trying  to  combine  competi- 
tive incentives  with  cooperation.  In 
addition,  the  auto  companies  are  out- 
sourcing more  of  their  business. 

This  shift  entails  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  suppliers  serving  any  one 
auto  company.  For  the  top-quality 
companies  that  are  the  preferred  sup- 
pliers, this  consolidation  translates 
into  a  larger  market  share. 

In  general,  the  parts  companies  are 
managed  well  and  should  be  able  to 
get  the  most  out  of  new  business 
opportunities.  These  firms  typically 
have  been  able  to  turn  in  a  respectable 
performance  in  good  economic  times 
and  bad.  The  record  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  auto  companies,  which  have 
much  more  volatile  earnings  patterns. 

A  low  rate  of  price  inflation,  which 
is  likely  to  characterize  this  economic 
recovery,  is  certainly  nothing  new  to 
the  parts  companies.  Given  the  way 
automakers  have  traditionally  treated 
their  suppliers,  these  companies  have 
rarely  enjoyed  true  pricing  flexibility' 
for  an  extended  period.  Managers 
have  learned  to  live  with  low  price 
inflation  because  it  has  been  a  fact  of 
life  in  their  industry  for  years. 

One  could  argue  that  at  this  point 
in  the  cycle  the  shares  of  auto  compa- 
nies will  be  as  rewarding  as  investment 
in  the  parts  suppliers.  There  are  two 
problems  with  this  approach.  First, 
the  auto  industry  is  not  undergoing 
the  type  of  consolidation  that  the 
parts  industry  is  experiencing.  Sec- 
ond, an  investment  in   the  auto 


stocks — specifically  Ford  and  General 
Motors — buys  a  lot  of  exposure  in 
Europe.  Since  the  performance  of 
world  economies  is  not  synchronized 
in  this  cycle,  overseas  operations  are 
likely  to  be  a  drag.  The  parts  compa- 
nies I  recommend  do  the  lion's  share 
of  their  business  in  the  U.S. 

In  general,  auto  parts  manufactur- 
ers either  do  most  of  their  business 
with  the  car  manufacturers  or  they  sell 
to  the  replacement  market.  At  this 
point  the  former  group  looks  more 
attractive,  both  because  it  will  be  the 
prime  beneficiary  of  rising  demand 
for  new  cars  and  because  parts  are  now 
being  made  to  last  longer. 

The  companies  in  this  group  that  I 
think  represent  the  best  investment 
opportunities  are  Magna  Interna- 
tional (33),  Simpson  Industries  (18) 
and  Masco  Industries  (16).  All  three 
are  major  suppliers  to  the  U.S.  auto 
companies  and  thus  will  be  prime 
beneficiaries  of  the  consolidation  in 
the  industry.  Earnings  for  these  com- 
panies will  show  impressive  gains  over 
the  next  several  years. 

In  my  view,  there  are  three  princi- 
pal risks  to  the  bullish  case  for  parts 
suppliers.  First,  the  economy  slips 
into  recession,  whether  because  of  or 
in  spite  of  President  Clinton's  policy 
initiatives.  Second,  the  energy  tax — 
which  as  currently  outlined  will  raise 
the  price  of  gasoline  by  only  8.3  cents 
over  the  next  three  years — is  made 
more  onerous.  Third,  the  auto  com- 
panies, which  are  very  tough  and 
powerful  buyers,  become  even  more 
aggressive  purchasers. 

I  do  not  assign  a  high  probability  to 
either  a  recession  or  a  significant  in- 
crease in  the  energy  tax.  As  to  the  risk 
of  doing  business  w  ith  a  tough  cus- 
tomer, auto  companies'  buying  poli- 
cies have  been  extremely  aggressive 
for  years.  The  financial  track  records  of 
the  major  parts  suppliers  suggest  that 
the  managers  of  these  firms  are  quite 
capable  of  holding  their  own.  W 
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Raising  capital  gains  tax  rates  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  revenue  for  the  federal  government.  The 
proposed  soak-the-rich  tax  boosts  will  do  the  same. 

When  more  is  less 


BY  ALAN  REYNOLDS 


Alan  Reynolds  is  the  director  of 

economic  research  for  the  Hudson  Institute  of 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Former  budget  director  David 
Stockman  was  teased  for  his  candor 
when  he  said  about  the  federal  bud- 
geting process:  "Nobody  knows 
where  all  these  numbers  come  from." 
Heaven  knows  Stockman  was  right, 
yet  the  politicians  and  the  press  re- 
main gullible  in  accepting  as  hard  facts 
numbers  that  are  almost  literally 
plucked  from  the  air  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office. 

Thus  we  see  today  a  serious  debate 
between  supporters  and  critics  over 
the  merits  of  President  Clinton's  tax 
increases,  without  either  side  asking 
whether  the  numbers  are  real.  After 
subtracting  giveaways  like  the  invest- 
ment credit,  we  are  told  the  three 
biggest  new  taxes  will  bring  in  $110 
billion  in  extra  revenues  over  five 
years — an  average  of  $22  billion  a  year. 

Hogwash.  The  higher  tax  rates  may 
not  produce  a  dime  in  new  revenue. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office's 
"static'''  revenue  estimates  assume  the 
new  and  higher  taxes  do  no  damage  to 
the  economy,  that  nobody  makes  the 
slightest  effort  to  avoid  them  and  that 
raising  one  tax  will  not  lower  receipts 
from  another.  The  estimates  do  not 
take  into  account  the  real  world  fact 
that  higher  taxes  on  energy,  for  exam 
pie,  clearly  reduce  profits  of  energy- 
using  and  energy-producing  indus- 


tries. That  has  to  mean  much  less 
money  collected  from  the  corporate 
profits  tax.  Yet,  even  such  obvious 
effects  are  ignored  when  fabricating 
rosy  revenue  estimates. 

Nonsense  numbers  like  these  are 
typical  of  the  CBO,  which  is  forever 
revising  its  own  numbers,  reducing 
estimated  revenues  from  old  taxes 
while  exaggerating  revenues  from 
new  taxes.  From  March  1991  until 
February  1993,  the  CBO  has  reduced 
estimated  revenue  by  $108  billion  in 
1993,  $116  billion  in  1994,  $124 
billion  in  1995,  $139  billion  in  1996. 
That  adds  up  to  nearly  half  a  trillion 
dollars  in  missing  revenues  over  only 
four  years. 

By  contrast,  the  cbo's  rosy  esti- 
mates of  revenue  from  the  President's 
proposed  increases  in  marginal  tax 
rates  on  high  incomes  are  supposed  to 
yield  only  about  $20  billion  a  year. 
That  won't  happen.  By  weakening 
the  economy  and  encouraging  tax 
avoidance,  the  higher  marginal  rates 
will  actually  reduce  annual  revenues 
by  $30  billion.  The  Clinton  Adminis- 
tration cannot  possibly  hope  to  raise 
taxes — even  on  paper — as  rapidly  as 
the  CBO  can  mark  them  back  down. 

President  Bush  agreed  to  "tax  in- 
creases" in  1990  that  were  supposed 
to  yield  $150  billion  over  five  years. 
Since  then,  the  CBO  has  reduced  its 
revenue  estimates  by  nearly  that  much 
every  single  year.  In  only  five  months, 
between  last  August  and  January,  the 
CBO  has  managed  to  make  $112  bil- 
lion of  estimated  revenue  vanish  over 
the  next  four  years. 

Why  have  the  CBO  estimates  turned 
so  gloomy?  Did  the  economy  slow 
down  since  last  August?  No,  it  grew  at 
a  rate  of  nearly  5%.  Did  the  1992 
deficit  turn  out  to  be  higher  than  the 
CBO  estimated  a  year  ago?  No,  last 
year's  deficit  was  $77  billion  smaller 
than  the  CBO  estimated  only  a  year 


ago.  The  CBO  estimates  were  non- 
sense in  the  first  place. 

There  are  three  reasons  for  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  estimat- 
ed revenues.  First,  the  CBO  assumes 
the  economy  never  recovers  from  re- 
cession. The  CBO  now  projects  that  the 
economy  can  grow  by  only  2.7%  over 
the  next  five  years  and  2%  after  that.  It 
lowered  estimates  of  potential  growth 
to  2.5%,  though  the  economy  grew  at 
a  3.1%  rate  in  the  past  three  decades. 
But  it  would  take  three  years  of  4% 
growth  just  to  get  back  up  to  a  2.5% 
trend.  Instead,  the  CBO  estimates  the 
economy  to  grow  by  only  2%  a  year 
from  1989  to  2003.  The  economy  did 
better  than  that  from  1930  to  1940, 
growing  by  2.2%  a  year.  We  called  that 
the  Great  Depression. 

Another  reason  for  gloomy  revenue 
forecasts  is  the  assumption  that  infla- 
tion drops  to  2.2%,  forever.  If  inflation 
instead  turns  out  to  be  only  one  point 
higher,  then  revenues  from  1993  to 
1998  would  be  $238  billion  larger. 
Spending  would  be  inflated,  too,  but 
cbo's  black  box  counts  inflation's  ef- 
fect only  on  programs  that  are  in- 
dexed by  law. 

The  last  reason  for  the  cbo's  con- 
stant changes  in  the  numbers  is  that  it 
refuses  to  acknowledge  that  tax  rate 
increases  can  and  do  lower  tax  reve- 
nues. Since  the  tax  rate  on  capital 
gains  was  increased  in  1987,  there 
have  been  far  fewer  sales  of  assets  by 
taxpayers  at  all  income  levels,  exactly 
as  supply-siders  predicted.  As  a  result, 
CBO  has  had  to  cut  back  its  projections 
of  capital  gains  realizations  for  1993 
through  1995. 

In  all,  revenues  amounting  to  nearly 
one-half  of  1%  of  GDP  have  been  lost 
because  of  the  capital  gains  tax  in- 
crease. One-half  of  1%  ofGDP  amounts 
to  $35  billion  in  1995  alone — more 
than  the  combined  static  revenue  esti- 
mate from  soaking  the  rich  ($20 
billion),  soaking  corporations  ($5  bil- 
lion) and  soaking  energy  ($400  mil- 
lion, after  givebacks  to  ease  the  pain). 

If  anyone  in  Washington  is  serious 
about  raising  tax  revenues,  then 
trash  the  bogus  estimates  of  reve- 
nues from  destructive  new  taxes  and 
instead  cap  the  capital  gains  tax  at 
20%  and  the  income  tax  at  28%.  As 
for  savings  on  the  spending  side, 
how  about  abolishing  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office?  9H 
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MONEY  a  INVESTMENTS 


The  Clinton  tax  hikes  spell  higher  interest 
rates.  How  much  higher  depends  upon  what 
his  policies  do  to  inflation. 

Unintended 
consequences 


BY  CHARLES  E.  BABIN 


Charles  E.  Babin  is  managing  director  of  BRS 
Capital  Management,  Inc.,  an  investment 
management  firm  in  Boston. 


President  Clinton's  "deficit-cut- 
ting" tax  increases  are  pretty  certain 
to  result  in  higher  interest  rates. 

To  understand  my  point,  think  of 
credit  as  a  commodity  like,  say, 
shirts.  The  people  who  create  credit, 
like  those  who  make  shirts,  do  so  to 
make  a  profit.  When  taxes  go  up,  the 
producer  must  raise  his  price  accord- 
ingly or  suffer  a  reduction  in  his 
aftertax  profit. 

While  any  number  of  events  un- 
doubtedly influence  interest  rates,  in 
my  opinion,  the  major  determinants 
probably  boil  down  to  three:  loan 
risk,  expected  inflation  and  taxes. 
Common  sense  suggests  that  lenders 
would  seek  to  offset  these  factors 
when  pricing  credit. 

Credit  market  behavior  over  the 
past  decade  confirms  my  hypothesis. 
When  Ronald  Reagan  took  office,  the 
top  marginal  tax  rate  was  70%  and 
inflation  was  running  at  about  6%. 
Not  surprisingly,  interest  rates,  as 
proxied  by  one-year  Treasury  bill 
yields,  were  hovering  around  13%. 
But  President  Reagan  slashed  tax 
rates,  and  inflation  subsided  to  a 
snail's  pace.  Interest  rates  proceeded 
to  fall  to  less  than  3%. 
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A  simple  experiment  illustrates  how 
Clintonomics  pushes  in  the  opposite 
direction.  In  constructing  this  simula- 
tion, I  have  estimated  the  returns  that 
would  accrue  to  taxpayers  investing 
$1,000  in  a  one-year  Treasury  bill. 
The  advantage  of  using  T  bills,  of 
course,  is  to  minimize  the  risk  compo- 
nent in  the  interest  rate  formula  while 
eliminating  state  tax  considerations 
altogether. 

To  get  a  feel  for  the  potential  prob- 
lem, imagine  a  world  free  of  taxes  and 
inflation.  As  shown  in  the  first  column 
of  the  table,  in  that  world  the  nominal 
interest  rate  would  equal  the  real  af- 
tertax rate.  For  the  sake  of  illustration, 
I  have  assumed  this  to  be  1.5%  on 
riskless  T  bills. 

Now,  holding  inflation  constant 
(at  0%),  introduce  the  concept  of 
taxation.  As  shown  in  the  matrix, 
assuming  today's  effective  tax  rate 
of  31%,  the  nominal  yield  would 
have  to  increase  by  70  basis  points, 
to  2.2%,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
aftertax  real  return.  Notice  that  an 


Interest  rates  have  been  coming  down 
steadily  for  nearly  four  years.  But  if 
inflation  rekindles  to  even  5%,  watch  out. 


effective  tax  rate  of  39.6% — the  top 
effective  bracket  under  the  Clinton 
tax  initiatives — would  push  nomi- 
nal rates  still  higher,  to  2.5%.  And 
though  an  extra  30  basis  points 
probably  wouldn't  send  shock 
waves  through  the  investment  com- 
munity, it's  still  a  14%  marginal 
increase  in  the  price  of  credit. 

Ifyou  factor  in  inflation,  the  scenar- 
io gets  much  scarier.  Look  at  what 
happens  in  a  moderate  5%  inflation 
environment. 

The  point  of  this  column  is  not  to 
knock  Bill  Clinton's  tax  package.  As 
with  any  tax  reform,  there  will  be 
winners  and  losers.  Nor  is  the  idea  to 
generate  precise  forecasts  of  the 
nominal  interest  rate.  Rather,  the 
importance  of  this  exercise  is  to  pro- 
vide an  analytical  framework  with 
which  to  assess  the  credit  market 
outlook.  While  buzzwords  like 
"economic  stimulus,"  "invest- 
ment" and  "deficit  reduction"  may 
make  the  tax  bite  more  palatable  to 
constituents,  it's  hard  to  imagine  fi- 
nancial-market participants  being 
swayed  by  euphemisms. 

Here's  the  bottom  line:  Investors 
should  expect  higher  interest  rates  in 
the  post-recovery  period.  How  much 
higher  will  depend  on  what  happens 
to  the  inflation  rate.  Should  inflation 
reignite  to  decade-ago  levels,  or  tax 
rates  rise  still  higher,  expect  interest 
rates  to  climb.  Even  the  specter  of 
either  event  could  trigger  a  return 
to  double-digit  nominal  rates.  If  so, 
few  observers  would  expect  the  busi- 
ness cycle  and  stock  market  to  remain 
unaffected.  WM 
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Upward  spiral? 

 Inflation:  0%   —Inflation:  5%— 


Assumed  tax  rate: 

0% 

31% 

39.6% 

31% 

39.6% 

Investment1 

$1,000 

$1,000 

$1,000 

$1,000 

$1,000 

Real  interest  (1.5%  rate)2 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Inflation  offset 

0 

0 

0 

51 

51 

Tax  liability 

0 

7 

10 

30 

43 

Total  payback 

1,015 

1,022 

1,025 

1,095 

1,109 

Principal  payback 

-1,000 

-1,000 

-1,000 

-1,000 

-1,000 

Nominal  interest  (rate) 

15  (1.5%) 

22  (2.2%) 

25  (2.5%) 

95  (9.5%) 

109  (10.9%) 

'Based  on  a  one-year  Treasury  bill.  2Assumed,  given  recent  T  biil  yields. 
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A/hy  isn't  the  dollar  stronger  now?  It  may  be 
signaling  bad  news  ahead  for  the  U.S.  economy. 

What's  wrong 
with  the  buck? 


BY  ANDREW  J.  KRIEGER 


indrew  J.  Krieger  is  managing  director 

f  KB  Currency  Advisors,  Inc., 

foreign  currency  investment  management 

nd  hedging/overlay  firm 

ased  in  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 

\e  is  author  of  The  Money  Bazaar. 


[here  has  been  a  notable  pickup  in 
msiness  activity  in  the  U.S.  Most 
:conomists  are  expecting  at  least  3.5% 
growth  for  the  second  half  of  the  year, 
'rice  inflation  has  been  modest  on  a 
'ear-to-year  basis.  The  February  em- 
)loyment  report  gave  evidence  of 
arge  gains  in  the  work  force.  Even  the 
ederal  deficit  is  likely  to  come  in 
>elow  beginning-of-year  forecasts.  A 
airly  rosy  picture. 

The  picture  is  made  even  rosier  by 
he  decline  in  long-term  interest  rates 
md  a  stock  market  trading  at  its  all- 
ime  highs. 

When  one  compares  this  with  the 
:onditions  in  Germany,  the  case  for 
jptimism  in  the  U.S.  seems  compet- 
ing. The  Bundesbank,  worrying  that 
nflation  has  risen  to  intolerable  levels 
because  of  unification,  lowers  interest 
ates  only  slowly  and  reluctantly, 
hereby  pushing  the  economy  ever 
ieeper  into  recession.  On  top  of  this, 
he  German  fiscal  deficit  will  rise  as 
evenues  decline. 

Such  a  comparison  should  be  bullish 
or  the  dollar.  So  should  the  political 
urmoil  in  Russia.  Yet  the  buck  remains 
n  the  mid- 1.60s  against  the  mark. 


Why?  One  can  revert  to  platitudes 
like  "the  dollar  was  overbought  and 
needed  a  technical  correction,"  or 
"the  negative  cost  of  carry  finally 
began  to  weigh  on  the  dollar"  (being 
long  dollars  and  short  deutsche  marks 
currently  costs  3.3%  per  annum). 

But  these  platitudes  don't  satisfy 
me.  I  wonder:  Are  things  really  as  rosy 
in  the  U.S.  as  they  seem?  Is  the  dollar 
telling  us  something? 

It  may  well  be.  One  of  the  trickiest 
aspects  of  the  currency  market  is  de- 
termining a  currency's  proper  level  as, 
unlike  equities,  there  is  no  liquidation 
value  in  currencies.  The  free-floating 
system  of  foreign  exchange  is  a  system 
built  ultimately  on  trust.  Investors, 
speculators  and  hedgers  must  trust 
that  a  government  will  run  a  sensible 
program.  A  sensible  program  means 
using  a  reasonable  fiscal  and  monetary 
mix  in  the  hopes  of  creating  appropri- 
ate levels  of  growth  and  inflation, 
thereby  encouraging  faith  in  the  hard- 
ness of  the  currency. 

Amidst  the  pleasant  sounds  coming 
from  the  U.S.  economy  there  are 
discordant  notes.  Job  growth  is  abys- 
mal, and  the  permanently  unem- 
ployed potentially  pose  a  social  prob- 
lem that,  if  improperly  addressed, 
could  explode  one  day.  The  long- 
term  deflationary  effects  of  the  glut  of 
commercial  real  estate  are  still  a  drag 
on  the  economy,  as  are  the  impacts  of 
far  too  much  accumulated  debt  and 
far  too  little  savings.  Productivity  has 
clearly  been  improving  over  recent 
years,  but  this  too  adds  to  deflationary 
pressures,  as  it  has  reduced  the  need 
tor  additional  workers. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  of  Amer- 
ica's economic  problems,  however, 
could  be  the  long-term  effect  of  the 
nation's  bloated  health  care  system. 
The  health  care  system  is  not  only 
too  costly,  but  it  also  leaves  some 


13%  of  the  population  uninsured. 

To  its  credit,  the  Clinton  Adminis- 
tration is  serious  about  tackling  health 
care  as  well  as  cutting  the  federal 
deficit.  To  date,  the  markets  have 
given  Clinton  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  Bond  traders  (like  currency 
traders,  they  are  a  very  forward-look- 
ing lot)  have  produced  a  most  power- 
ful rally,  and  stock  traders  have  taken 
note  of  the  credit  markets  and  pushed 
the  equity  markets  to  record  highs. 

The  markets  currently  believe  that 
Clinton  can  deal  with  these  giant 
problems  without  causing  excessive 
damage  to  the  nascent  recovery.  But 
what  if  the  stock  and  bond  markets  are 
too  optimistic?  What  if  they  are  so 
enthusiastic  about  the  Administra- 
tion's determination  that  they  are  ig- 
noring the  possibly  adverse  conse- 
quences of  radical  moves?  Nothing  is 
more  irresistible  than  a  selling  panic 
by  a  previously  optimistic  group  of 
traders  whose  hopes  suddenly  turn  to 
disappointment.  Such  a  selling  panic 
would  send  interest  rates  rocketing 
upward  and  stocks  crashing.  A  loss  of 
confidence  could  ensue,  and  the  dol- 
lar would  be  the  next  victim. 

Farfetched?  I  hope  so,  but  note 
this:  The  European  central  banks, 
among  the  most  cynical  of  all  curren- 
cy players — and  deservedly  so,  given 
the  events  of  the  past  six  months — 
were  recently  very  heavy  sellers  of 
dollars.  This  at  a  time  when  it  ap- 
peared that  the  dollar  was  going  to 
rally.  If  history  is  any  guide,  their 
cynicism  should  be  taken  seriously. 

Sixteen  years  ago  W.  Michael  Blu- 
menthal,  then  the  new  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  recommended  that  the 
dollar  be  allowed  to  decline  until 
prices  of  U.S.  goods  were  competi- 
tive. A  crisis  of  confidence  ensued  as 
traders  around  the  world  dumped 
dollars.  Fourteen  months  later  the 
dollar  had  lost  roughly  60%  of  its 
value.  (In  one  month  alone,  October 
1978,  the  dollar  dropped  7%  against 
the  yen  and  12%  against  the  mark.) 
Granted  conditions  were  far  different 
then,  but  the  sensitivity  of  the  markets 
to  shifts  in  sentiment  should  be  clear. 
A  loss  of  confidence  now  would  be  an 
exceedingly  serious  issue. 

The  fact  is:  The  dollar  is  failing  to 
respond  positively  to  what  should  be 
favorable  circumstances.  Something 
is  wrong  somewhere.  MBS 
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FINANCIAL  SERVICES 


IS  THE  MARKET 
"TOO  HIGH"? 


MARTIN  ZWEIG 


Is  the  stock  market  now 
headed  for  sizable  gains, 
or  for  another  "free  tall"? 

Before  you  make  any  de- 
cisions to  unload  stocks,  or 
to  buy  more,  or  to  stand 
pat,  I  urge  you  to  check  at 
once  the  current  status  ol 
my  key  market  indicators 


which  I've  spent  more 
than  30  years  developing. 

These  are  the  indicators  that  enabled  The 
Zweig  Forecast  to  show  a  50.4%  gain  for  the 
"crash  year"  of  1987,  with  a  9%  portfolio  gain  on 
Black  Monday  itself . .  .and  that  made  possible 
the  Forecast's  huge  608.7%  gains— with  not 
even  one  down  year— over  the  12  years 
(through  6/92)  since  Hulbert  began  monitoring 
advisory  services  (Past  results  are  no  guaran- 


tee of  future  performance.) 

Let  me  rush  you,  as  a  bonus,  the  very  latest 
issue  of  The  Zweig  Forecast  showing  you  ex- 
actly what  my  key  indica- 
tors are  saying  now.  Plus 
the  unlisted  number  of  my 
telephone  hotline  which 
updates  my  indicator  read- 
ings at  least  three  times  a 
week.  Plus  a  gift  copy  of  my 
book,  "Winning  on  Wall 
Street"  ($20  retail).  Act  to- 
day. Pro  rata  money-back 
guarantee,  of  course. 

Three-Month  Trial  $55. 
One  Year  $265.  Visa/MC. 
1-800-535-9649  Ext.  9060 

THE  ZWEIG  FORECAST 

PO.  Box  2900,  Wantagh,  NY  11793-0926 


EXTRA  BONUS 


PRESENTATION  EQUIPMENT 


$72 


The  most  advanced  pen  sized 

Laser  Pointer      Incredible  Low  Price 
INFINITER    Q  RlP« 

Don't  Lose  Their  Attention! 
Bright  red  laser  dot  lets  your  audience  focus  on 
your  topic  and  lets  you  direct  the  presentation. 
Ideal  for  seminars,  classrooms  and  all  presentations. 


r  Only 
36  00 


55  Oak  Court.  Danville.  CA  94526 
Tel  510-820  1763  Fa>  510-820-8738 


800-854-6686  Dept. 


PRESENTATION  SERVICES 


Multi-Line  Voice  Mail  Plus. . , 


.   VAX  ON 

SCidelmagefsm  DEM  A  WD/ 


Digital  Output 


•  Color  Slides  &  Overheads 

•  Canon  Color  Lasers 

•  Scanning  Services 


12- hour  service  standard.  Send  us 
your  native  files  by  8  a.m.  or  Priority 
Federal  Express,  and  we'll  have  the 
finished  product  back  to  you  by  the 
next  morning.       CALL  TODAY! 


The  BEST  Product.     (800)232-541 1 

Service,  Tec.n"'c.a',  (404)874-6740 
Support  and  P"ce-  22  7th  st  •  Atlanta,  GA  30306 


FAXON  DEMAND 
VOICE  MAIL 
CALL  PROCESSING 
TELEMARKETING 

MIS  PLUS  gives  you  professional 
VOICE  MAIL  &  AUTO  TRANSFER 
while  it  pounds  out  Fax'd  Hard  Copy 
non-stop  24-hours  a  day.  Give  it  to  them 
-  NOW!  Complete  Package  with 
Hardware  and  FAX  Software.  2  year 
warranty.  Reqiwes  PC/AT/386/486 

V/SPLUS  only  $6*9 

MULTI-LINE  HARDWARE   from  $299 

{Develoer/OEM  package  fecials) 
(VISA-MC-AMElfCC  )) 
For  Sales  and  Informal   n  Call: 

1-800-947-4,  >4 

51 0-522-3800 'FAX: 5 1 0-S^  -556 
TALKING  TECHNOLOGY,  INC. 

1 125  Atlantic  Ave  Alameda,  CA  91501  (  , 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES 


Receive  Value  Line 
for  only  ^Sl  $55 

An  Introductory  subscription  to  The  Value  Line  Investment  Surrey 

brings  you  the  2000-page  Investors  Reference  Service — Value  Line's  most 
recent  Ratings  and  Reports  on  1700  stocks  and  the  How  to  Invest  trx  Common 
Slocks.  You  will  also  receive  analyses  of  about  130  stocks  each  week  for  10 
weeks  for$6Sr$55.  Available  only  once  every  two  years  to  any  household. 
SPECIAL  BONUS:  With  your  subscription  you  will  also  receive  Barron's 
DICTIONARY  OF  FINANCIAL  AND  INVESTMENT  TERMS.  Third  Edition 
(retail  price  $9,951—537  pages  filled  with  over  3.000  definitions  of  terms  from 
stocks  and  bonds,  banking,  corporate  finance,  and  more — in  accordance  with 
Federal  Income  tax  revisions.  Your  subscription  to  Value  Une  may  be  tax- 
deductible.  Consult  your  tax  advisor.  Send  check  or  money  order  along  with 
name,  address  and  zip  code  together  with  this  ad  or: 

Call  Toll-Free  1-800-833-0046 

(Ext.  2903-Dept.  216M26)  American  Express.  MasterCard  or  Vis 
24  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week.  30  day  Money-Back  Guarantee. 
Allow  4  weeks  for  delivery.  NY  residents  add  sales  tax. 
Foreign  rates  upon  request. 


The  Value  Line  Investment 

71 1  3rd  Avenue 
NY.  NY  10017-4064 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES 


INCORPORATE  IN  DELAWARE! 


Specialists  in  setting  up  Delaware 
Corporations  General,  Aircraft, 
Boat  &  Shelf  Corporations. 

Call/Write  for  FREE  KIT: 
P.O.  Box  484-FB 
Wilmington,  DE  19899 

800-321  -CORP  •  302-652-6532 


1  hki. 


S  OVER  ONE  BILLION  $ 


WORTH  OF  BUSINESSES  FOR  SALE  BY  OWNERS 
Major  Manvlacturing  lo  Small  Retail  Shops 

No  Brokerage  Fees 
To  Buy  or  Sell 
1-800-999-SALE 
GREAT  WESTERN  business  services,  inc 


NATIONWIDE 


Hot  Pizza  Vending  Machines 

will  make  you  rich.  $26  billion 
industry.  First  time  offer.  World- 
wide patents.  FDA,  UL  listed 
$3000-54000  weekly  cash 
earnings  possible  immediately. 
Part-time,  full-time.  Untapped 
local  markets — buy  right. 

Call  Mr.  Alberts  1-800-772-2888  , 


COLLEGE  DEGREE 

BACHELORS  •  MASTERS  •  DOCTORATE 
For  Work.  Lrfe  and  Academe 
Eiptfience  -  No  Clauroom 
Attendance  Required 
1-400-423-3244 
FAX  (310)  471-6456 
or  send  detailed  resume 
lor  Free  Evaluation 

Pacific  Western  University 

600  jj  Sepulvtda  Blva  Oepl  185  Los  Angeles  CA  9O049 


University  Degrees 

Home  study  Associate  Bachelor 
MBA  degrees  Paralegal,  Finance 
Marketing.  Management,  Healtt 
Care  Administration,  Internationa 
Business,  Human  Resources. 
Call  800-477-2254 
Southern  California  University 
202  Fashion-F  Tustin,  CA  92680 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE 


WE  BUY  DIAMONDS! 

Call  or  fax  GIA  info 
for  cash  offer. 
-  Any  quantity!  - 

HOUSE  OF  ONYX 

1  Main  St. ,  Greenville,  KY  42345 

1-800-844-31 00 or  FAX  502  +  338-9605 


FREE  VIDEO 


EXTERNAL  DEGREES 

BA/BS  MS/MBA  PhD/JD 
|  Credit  for  work  /life  exp  •  Accredited 
(800)  955-8879  (24  hrs.) 

LaSalle  University 

|  Dept.  879  ManrJeville.  LA  70470-4000 


For  Information  on 
Forbes/Market  Classified 
Call  Linda  Loren 
212-620-2440 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FREE 

CBS/  486  SX  Computer 


Twenty  Businesses  You 
Can  Run  From  Your  Home 
With  A  Computer! 

FREE  Cassette  Tapes:  These  free,  two 

cassettes  will  explain  how  you  can  start  sev- 
eral or  all  of  these  twenty  turnkey  businesses 
part-time  and  still  retain  the  security  of  your  present  position.  If  you 
purchase  our  software  and  business  program,  we  will  give  you  the  com- 
Duter  and  printer.  If  you  already  own  a  computer,  you  may  receive 
j  discount.  Some  individuals  are  now  earning  $4,000  to  $10,000 
3er  month  part-time.  Free  home  office  training.  Financing  available. 
To  receive  free  cassettes  and  color  literature,  call  toll-free: 

1-800-343-8014,  ext.  779 

Computer  Business  Services,  Inc.  (Sheridan,  IN:  317-758-4415) 


CORPORATE  ITEMS 


BEACH  RESORTS 


Peak  Profits. 


Launch  an  independent 
business  with  Lindal 
Cedar  Homes,  the 
world's  most  popular 
premium  custom  houses. 

•  High  profit  margins. 

•  No  franchise  fees. 

•  World-class  sales 
support. 

•  Powerful  marketing. 
For  the  whole  story, 
please  call 

1-800-221-6063. 


A  Lindal  Cedar  Homes 

P.O.  Box  24426,  Dept.  FG4,  Seattle,  WA  98124 


IPEl  PIN,  INC. 


ORDERS  AS  LOW  AS  ISO  PINS  ACCEPTED 
6381  HOLLYWOOD  BlVD  •  SUITE  S05 
HOLLYWOOD.  CA  90028  •  213-962-0590 


CELLULAR  PHONE 
ACCESSORIES 


LLULAR  PHONE  ACCESSORIES 
LOW  LOW  PRICES!! 

iatteries/Eliminators/Chargers 

and  More 
For  info  or  free  catalog  call 

1-800-777-4227 
TOTAL  TEAM  ENTERPRISES 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


feed  New  Customers? 


:t  us  help  you  with  Sales  Leads... 

10  Million  U.S.  Businesses  - 

Select  by  SIC,  Employee  Size  and  Sales 
\folume  Lists  include  Name  of  the  Owner 
or  Manager 

78  Million  U.S.  Residents  - 

Select  by  Age  and  Income 

Call  or  write  for  FREE  Catalog 
American  Business  Lists 

11  3  S6lhOrde» Dept.  01 -183 •Omaha  NE  68127 
Phone  (402)  331 -7169-  Fax  (402)  331-1505 


5UILD  TEAM  SPIRIT 


Custom 
lesigned  Pins  U\-^r 
om  Your  Logo-^** 

LCOGNIZE 
tOMOTE 
YARD 

:REE  PINS 

TTH  YOUR  ORDER 
le  Money-Order  Direct  from  Manufacturer 
ill  or  Write  for  our  Free  Color  Catalog 
800-229-PINS  ext.  50 


AUTOMOBILE 


FREE  ISLAND  RESORT  GUIDES 

Nine  championship  courses  four  in 
Golf  Digest's  Top  75!  Miles  of  beaches, 
bike  trails  pools,  marinas,  superb 
shopping,  plus  Historic  Charleston. 

SITE  OF  RYDER  CUP  MATCHES 
KIAWAH 1-800-845-3911  Exr.  207 
SEABROOK 1-800-845-2233  Ext.  207 
WILD  DUNES  1-800-346-0606  Exr.  207 

Ravenel  Associates,  Two  Beachwalker.  Kiawah,  SC  29455 


BOOKS  &  PERIODICALS 


OFF  SHORE  BANKING  GUIDE 


Enjoy  tax  free  banking  in  the 
Cayman  Islands,  or  any  other 
Caribbean  country.  Directory 
includes  addresses  and  phone 
numbers  of  all  off  shore  banks. 

$39.95  check  to  *  Spy  Supply 

7  Colby  Ct,  Dept.  FI 
Bedford,  NH  031 10  (617)327-7272 
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NEW  1993  OLDS 

Cutlas  Supreme  SL 

CONVERTIBLE 


24V  DOHC  V6,  Leather  Trim, 

Antilock  Brakes,  Air,  CD, 
Package  LSC,  MSRP  $27,108 

NOW  $24,395 

CALL  FOR  COLOR 
AVAILABILITY 

J/M  Mi// ft 

OLDSMOBILE  GMC  TRUCK 

STERLING  HEIGHTS,  MICHIGAN 
CALL  PERRY  MANN  OR  JOHN  MANN 
WE  DELIVER:  (313)  739-7400 


EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 


HAND  CARVED  MAHOGANY 


•  16"  to  22"  models  ore  hond- 
crafted  from  solid  mahogany  with 
hondpainled  markings  and  details 

•  Over  160  models'  in  stock 

•  Priced  from  $99  50 

•  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

Call  1-800-950-9944 


PACIFIC 

wool's  luhng  tune 

OfM 
CiKKUUTUKS 

14255  N«lh  7%  Street 
kothdoic  fcfpai  A2  85240 
1602)  991-1S41  — 


ForbesrCapitalistTool® 


EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 


Executive  BackChair 


Engineered  for 
customized  orthopedic 
support  to  prevent  and 
relieve  back  pain. 

•Forward-tilt 

feature 
•Adjustable 

neck  rest 

•Built-in  adjustable 
lumbar  support 

Net*'' 

To  fit  individuals  from  5 


'2"  up  to  6'6". 


BackSaver  Cal1  i-800-25i-222> 

—  1  '  fax  24  hp..  I-J8044J.96M 

53  Jeffrey  Ave.  FME.  Holiiston.  MA  01746 


A  Behold- 

LHt  Til  l  FY  MA 


One  has  been  eaten  by  an  elephant- 
three  times;  others  have  sailed  in  Amer- 
ca's  Cup,  and  gone  to  war  with  the  Canadians  in  the 
Gulf.  Acknowledged  the  world's  best  outdoor 
hat,  the  Tilley'  floats,  ties  on,  repels  rain, 
won't  shrink  and  lasts. 

Natural-coloured,  strong,  soft.  USA-treated, 
cotton  duck  blocks  UVA  &  B  radiation.  British 
brass  hardware  Sewn  with  care  in  Canada.  Four- 
page  Owner's  Manual.  Even  size.  $45;  $3  s/h. 

Free  but  priceless  64-page  catalogue  of  the 
world's  besl  travel  and  adventure  clothing. 
(Sir  Edmund  Hillary:  "I  wear  it;  it's  jolly  good 
stuff")  Refund?  Anytime. 

HUey  Endurabies  i-soo -338 -2797 

3525  Seneca  St. ,  West  Seneca,  NY  14224 


Visit  oar  unique  stones  in  leronlo,  Vancouver.  Montreal 
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Unintended  consequences 

A(  <  ( >K!  »ING  fO  a  report  from  political 
analyst  Thomas  Gallagher  of  Lehman 
Brothers,  the  Clinton  Administra- 
tion's health  care  reform  proposals, 
probably  due  in  May,  could  hurt 
many  companies  that  depend  on  large 
pools  of  part-time,  seasonal  or  "con- 
tingent'1 workers.  That's  because 
Clinton  will  very  likely  propose  that 
employers  must  provide  health  care 
insurance  for  non-full-time  workers. 
Afraid  that  this  will  drive  up  costs  and 
squeeze  margins,  Gallagher  warns 
that  investors  may  be  particularly 
tempted  to  dump  retailing,  lodging, 
construction  and  restaurant  stocks. 

If  an  indiscriminate  selloff  material- 
izes, can  investors  use  it  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pick  up  companies  at  bargain 
prices?  The  report  doesn't 
speak  directly  to  that  ques- 
tion, but  to  judge  from 
Lehman  ratings  on  some  of 
the    stocks,    the  answer 
seems  to  be  yes. 

Take  the  large  discount 
retailers;  30%  to  50%  of 
their  work  force  is  part 
time.  Kmart  (recent  price, 
227s)  and  Wal-Mart  (27%) 
already  offer  limited  bene- 
fits to  those  workers.  Leh- 
man likes  both.  So  if  their 
stocks  take  a  big  hit,  they're 
candidates  for  buying. 

Most  specialty  retailers 
identify  35%  to  50%  of  em- 
ployees as  part  time.  Some,  H^BH 
like  Woolworth  (29%), 
have  been  substituting  part-timers  for 
full-timers  in  recent  years.  This  trend 
could  reverse.  Or  companies  may  try 
to  get  by  with  fewer  workers.  Lehman 
analysts  are  bullish  on  Woolworth. 

The  restaurant  group  would  seem 
especially  attractive  in  the  event  of  a 
selloff.  The  average  company's  part- 
time  labor  cost  is  an  estimated  17%  of 
sales.  But  the  industry  looks  to  have 
room  to  cover  an  increase  in  health 
care  costs,  because  prices  have  de- 
creased 2%  to  3%  in  each  of  the  last 
two  years.  Health  care  reforms  might 
even  provide  an  excuse  to  raise  prices. 
That  would  be  bullish  for  McDon- 
ald's (50%)  and  Wendy's  Interna- 
tional (13%).  As  the  majority  of  their 
outlets  are  franchised,  higher  prices 
would  result  in  increased  royalties. 
Lehman  likes  both  these  fast-fooders. 


Less  benign  are  the  prospects  for 
engineering  and  construction  giant 
Fluor  (42J/s).  It  already  provides  cov- 
erage to  all  full-time  and  part-time 
employees.  Trouble  is,  about  10%  of 
its  work  force  is  what  the  company 
calls  "temporary  employees";  these 
workers  are  not  covered.  Lehman  has 
a  neutral  rating  on  Fluor  stock. 
Among  the  larger  hotel  companies, 
Lehman  says  Marriott  (25%)  could 
be  affected:  It,  too,  rates  a  neutral. 

Casey's  at  the  bat 

Casey's  General  Stores,  Inc.  (reve- 
nues, $611  million)  operates  about 
820  convenience  stores  in  small  mid- 
western  towns.  Casey's  o-t-c-listed 
stock  has  slumped  oflate,  largely  be- 


A  Casey's  General  Store 
Concerns  over  new  taxes  are  overdone. 


cause  investors  are  worried  President 
Clinton's  proposed  new  taxes  may  cut 
into  the  Ankeny,  Iowa- based  compa- 
ny's sales  of  gas,  cigarettes  and  beer. 
Recent  price:  16%,  down  15%  from  a 
late  1992  high  of  19%. 

But  analyst  Paul  Shain  of  Milwau- 
kee's Robert  W.  Baird  &  Co.  thinks 
those  concerns  are  overdone.  He 
doubts  Clinton's  energy  tax  proposal, 
if  it  goes  through,  will  cut  into  sales  of 
Casey's  low-priced  gas  all  that  much. 
As  for  cigarettes  and  beer,  he  points 
out  that  Missouri  and  Iowa,  the  states 
with  the  most  Casey's  stores,  already 
have  high  sin  taxes,  with  limited  effect 
on  consumption.  Besides,  Casey's 
does  a  big  business  in  cheaper,  generic 
cigarettes,  so  dramatic  price  increases 
could  actually  speed  the  trend  of  trad- 
ing down  by  its  customers. 


Meantime,  legislation  calling  for 
more  environmentally  sound  gasoline 
storage  tanks  has  helped  Casey's. 
Mom-and-pop  gas  stations  that  can't 
afford  the  costly  upgrades  are  being 
driven  out  of  business.  In  terms  of 
gallons,  Casey's  stores  open  for  more 
than  a  year  sold  12%  more  gas  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  year  than  they 
did  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

Shain  estimates  that  earnings  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Apr.  30  will  be 
up  1 5%,  to  $  1 .20  a  share.  He  looks  for 
a  16%  gain,  to  $1.40,  in  fiscal  1994. 
With  the  stock  selling  for  12  times 
anticipated  earnings  for  the  upcom- 
ing year,  he  says  it's  a  buy.  (There  are 
about  11.1  million  shares.) 

-Christopher  Palmeri 

  Still  in  the  woods 

Since  Equitable  Cos.  came 
public  last  July  at  $9  a  share, 
its  Big  Board  stock  has 
moved  up  to  a  recent  193/4. 
Reason:  falling  losses. 

Last  year  the  insurance 
and  financial  services  giant 
lost  $129  million  on  reve- 
nues of  $6.3  billion.  That 
was  a  marked  improvement 
over  the  $900  million  it  lost 
in  1991  on  $6.1  billion  in 
revenues. 

But  don't  assume  Equi- 
table is  out  of  the  woods.  It 
isn't.  In  September  1991  it 
reclassified  the  guaranteed 
investment  contract  (Gic) 
segment  of  its  business  as  a  discontin- 
ued operation  and  transferred  $7.6 
billion  of  GIC  liabilities  and  corre- 
sponding assets  (much  of  its  troubled 
real  estate)  off  its  balance  sheet.  But  as 
the  GIC  segment  portfolio  does  not 
yield  enough  to  pay  the  guaranteed 
return  on  the  contracts,  Equitable  has 
had  to  make  huge  loans  to  the  GIC 
segment  to  cover  the  cash  shortfall. 
By  the  end  of  last  year  Equitable  had 
lent  $2.4  billion  to  the  GIC  segment. 
Look  for  another  $1.26  billion  of 
loans  this  year,  when  $2  billion  in 
Gics  mature.  The  rest  mature  by  the 
end  of  1995. 

It  may  prove  tough  for  Equitable  to 
get  its  money  back.  About  $2.5  bil- 
lion of  the  current  $6.3  billion  of  GIC 
segment  assets  are  mortgage  loans  to 
real  estate  developers.  Of  that,  8%  are 
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listed  as  problem  or  potential  prob- 
lem assets.  On  top  of  the  loans,  Equi- 
table also  has  $1.6  billion  in  equity 
real  estate,  22%  of  which  consists  of 
foreclosed  properties. 

In  1991  Equitable's  Gic  segment 
lost  nearly  $200  million  pretax;  last 
year,  $161  million.  Neither  amount 
was  included  in  Equitable's  earnings 
statement  because  Equitable  has  been 
charging  the  losses  against  a  $563 
million  loan  loss  reserve  it  set  up  for 
the  GIC  segment  in  1991.  But  about 
60%  of  those  reserves  have  been  used 
up  in  only  15  months,  and  the  portfo- 
lio is  still  loaded  with  potential  trou- 
ble. More  big  reserves  to  come?  Quite 
possibly.  -John  H.  Taylor 

Bleached  board  blues 

Paper  and  forest  products  analyst 
C.A.  (Chip)  Dillon  III  of  Salomon 
Brothers  reports  that  major  capacity 
additions  by  Westvaco  and  Temple- 
Inland  in  bleached  board — the  paper 
product  used  for  everything  from 
milk  cartons  to  paper  cups — will  lead 
to  1 1%  capacity  growth  in  the  product 
during  the  1993-96  period.  The  ex- 
pansion was  prompted  by  high  re- 
turns in  bleached  board  between 
1987  and  1991.  But  operating  rates 
in  the  grade  have  fallen  to  a  modest 
90%,  a  level  at  which  prices  typically 
come  under  pressure.  And  U.S.  de- 
mand for  bleached  board  is  growing 
at  just  2%  a  year.  The  result,  says 
Dillon,  is  that  it  will  be  hard  for  the 
market  to  absorb  the  new  capacity. 

Environmental  pressures  are  also 
working  against  bleached  board.  Dil- 
lon thinks  the  trends  toward  less  pack- 
aging and  using  cheaper  unbleached 
papers  may  further  limit  bleached 
board's  growth  in  the  U.S.  Finally, 
the  worldwide  slowdown,  combined 
with  weakening  currencies  in  Scandi- 
navia, which  produces  a  lot  of 
bleached  board,  may  limit  U.S.  pro- 
ducers' export  growth  rates  during 
the  1993-94  period. 

While  Dillon  acknowledges  that 
bleached  board  is,  long  term,  more 
stable  and  profitable  than  most  other 
paper  grades,  his  advice  is  to  steer 
clear,  near  term,  of  three  Big  Board 
companies  with  major  bleached 
board  exposure:  Potlatch  (recent 
price,  48V2),  Federal  Paper  Board 
( 2 3% )  and  Westvaco  ( 345/s ) .  Hi 


The  #1  Performing  Mutual  Fund 
For  The  Past  Five  Year  Period* 
The  Kaufmann  Fund,  Inc. 


Lawrence  Auriana  and  Hans  Utsch, 
Portfolio  co-managers. 


5  Yr.  Total  Return 

300% 


s&psoo 

Total 
109% 
Amj.1  1S.«% 


KAUFX 
FUND" 
Total 
336% 

Compounded 
Annual 
R»turn 


Outperformed  all  1,245  funds,  with  more 
than  twice  the  average  total  return.* 

The  Kaufmann  Fund  is  a  no-load  growth  fund  dedicated  to  the  objective 
of  capita!  appreciation  through  investment  in  small  growth  companies. 

Morningstar  5  Star  (*****)  Rating  (as  of  1/8/93) 


For  information  call:  -|  -800-237"01  32 


*Period  ending  12/31/92,  per  Lipper  Analytical  Services  in  All  " 
Equity  and  Long-term  taxable  Bond  Fund  categories.  »V  | 

"Since  February  1986,  the  date  the  Fund  became  fully  operational  after  reorganization,  the 
Fund's  total  return  was  179%.  The  Fund's  compounded  annualized  return  to  December 
31,  1992  for  the  one  year,  and  2/86-12/92  periods  are  11.3%,  16.1%  respectively.  Total 
returns  for  periods  ending  December  31,  1992  are  historical  and  include  change  in  share 
price,  reinvestment  of  dividends  and  capital  gains.  There  is  a  0.2%  redemption  fee  and  a 
12b-1  fee  in  excess  of  0.25%.  For  more  information  including  charges  and  expenses, 
please  read  the  prospectus  carefully  before  you  invest.  The  performance  cited  represents 
past  performance  which  is  not  indicative  of  future  results;  investment  performance 
fluctuates;  fund  shares  when  redeemed  may  be  worth  more  or  less  than  original  cost. 
THE  KAUFMANN  FUND  •  17  Battery  Place,  NY,  NY  10004  •  Fax  (212)  344-6227 
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Call 
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SERVICE 

To  Change  Your  Address  Or 
Order  A  New  Subscription 
(Allow  4-6  weeks  for  Address  Change. 
Please  quote  subscriber  number  on  address 
label  of  magazine.) 

or  ... 

mail  this  coupon 
with  current  address  label. 
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NEW  SUBSCRIPTION 

□  1  Year  (27  issues)  $54 
□  3  Years  (81  issues)  $108 
In  Canada,  1  year  $95  Can. 
International,  add  $71  to  U.S.  annual  rate. 

Forbes 

P.O.  Box  10048 
Des  Moines,  IA  50340-0048 


National  Stuttering 
Awareness  Week 

MAY  10-16 

Legendary  star 
of  the  Chicago 
Bulls  Bob  Love, 
who  personally 
overcame  a 
speech 
impediment, 
leads  the  1993 
campaign  to 
educate  the 
public  about 
stuttering 
with  a  message  of  help  and  hope. 


For  more 
intormation, 


Stuttering 
Foundation 
of  America 

A  Non-Profit  Organization 

Since  1947  - 

Helping  Those  Who  Stutter 


P.O.  Box  11749  •  Memphis,  TN  38111-0749 
1-800-992-9392 
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Friends 

$5,000  AND  MORE 

ABD  Securities  Corporation 
ABN  AMRO  Bank  North 

America,  Inc. 
ADP  Foundation 
AJ  Contracting  Company,  Inc. 
Alusuisse-Lonza  America  Inc. 
Amax  Foundation,  Inc. 
Am  Base  Corporation 
American  Stock.  Exchange,  Inc. 
Angel/EMI  Classics 
Arnhold  and  S.  Bleichroeder,  Inc. 
Avon  Products  Foundation,  Inc. 
Banca  Commcrciale  Italiana 
Banca  Nazionale  del  Lavoro 
Benenson  Capital  Company 
Blackstone  Financial  Management 
The  Blackstone  Group 
Broadcast  Music,  Inc. 
Chesebrough-Pond's  USA 


Chiat/ Day/ Mojo 

Liz  Claiborne  Foundation 

The  Coach  Dairy  Goat  Farm 

Colgate-Palmolive  Company 

The  Cowles  Charitable  Trust 

Cravath,  Swaine  &  Moore 

Credit  Agricole 

Cushman  &  Wakefield,  Inc. 

D'Arcy  Masius  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc. 

Debevoise  &  Plimpton 

R.R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company 

LI.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Edison  Parking  Corporation 

FCB/Leber  Katz  Partners 

First  Manhattan  Co. 

The  Fisher  Brothers  Foundation 

Ford  Motor  Company 

lulbnght  &  Jaworski 

The  BFGoodrich  Company 

Mark  Goodson 

Eugene  M.  Grant  &  Company 


Grant  I  hornton 

Grey  Advertising  Iru 

Grumman  Corporation 

Gruss  &  Company 

Hallmark  (Corporate  Foundation 

IntemaUonal  Flavors  &  Fragrances  Inc. 

Florence  and  Robert  Kaufman 

Kekst  and  (Company  Incorporated 

Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  Incorporated 

The  l.cslie  Fay  Companies,  Inc. 

I.intas:  Worldwide 

Loews  Corporation 

Uwe  &  Partner-, 

l-eon  Lowenstein  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  L  Malkin 

The  May  Department  Stores 

Company 
MCA/Universal 

Medco  Containment  Services,  Inc. 
Melville  Corporation 
William  M.  Mercer,  Incorporated 
Metallgesellschaft  Corp. 
Mabank,  Tweed.  Hacfley  &  McCoy 
Milliken  &  Company 
Mitsubishi  Materials  America 

Corporation 
Neuberger  &  Berman 
New  York  Meicantile  Exchange 
Newmark  and  ( Company  Real  FCstate,  Inc. 
Ogden  Corporation 
Ogilvy  &  Mather  Worldwide 
Overseas  Shipholding  Group,  Inc. 
Park  Summit  Realty  Corp. 
Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
Polo  Ralph  Lauren  Corporation 
Proskauer  Rose  Goetz  &  Mendelsohn 
Prudential  Securities  Incorporated 
Republic  National  Bank  of  New  York 
Rohm  and  Haas  Company 
Rose  Associates,  Inc. 

Dwelling  Managers,  Inc. 
Sandoz  Corporation 
Peter  Sharp  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Siemens  Corporation 
The  Solow  Foundation 
Edward  Sulzberger  Foundation,  Inc. 
Swig,  Weiler  &  Arnow  Mgt.  Co.  Inc. 
SYMS  Clothing 
Foshiba  America,  Inc. 
TWS  Consultants,  Inc. 
USLIFE  Corporation 
UST.  Inc. 

Viacom  International  Inc. 
Westvaco  Corporation 
Witco  Corporation 
One  Anonymous 

Donors 

43,000  AND  MORE 

AC&R  Advertising  Inc. 
American  Brands,  Inc. 
American  Re-Insurance  Company 
ASCAP 
Asiel  &  Co. 

Banco  Portugues  do  Adantico 

Bowne  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Brother  International  Corporation 

Brown-Forman  Corporation 

Canon  U.SA.  Inc. 

The  Centel  Foundation 

The  Chevron  Companies 

Citizen  Watch  Company 

Consolidated  Rail  Corporation 

Cosmair,  Inc. 

CPC  International  Inc. 

Crane  Co. 

Croscill.  Inc. 

Daiwa  Securities  America  Inc. 
Deblinger  Sales  &  Marketing 

Corporation 
Dentsu  Incorporated  (New  York) 
Dresdner  Bank  AG 
Emigrant  Savings  Bank 
Florasynth  Inc. 
Frenkel  &C  Co.,  Inc. 
The  Fuji  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
Furman  Selz  Incorporated 
Givaudan-Roure  Corporation 
Guess?,  Inc. 
Honeywell  Foundation 
Hunton  &  Williams 
The  Industrial  Bank  ot  |apan  Group 
C.  Itoh  &  Co.  (America)  Inc. 
Jones  Apparel  Group,  Inc. 


Kane-Miller  (Corporation 

I  he  Donna  Karan  Company 

Kenwood  U.S.A.  (Corporation 

Kobe  Steel  USA  Inc. 

Judith  I  '.ili'  i  inc. 

I-evi  Strauss  of  Co. 

long- Term  Credit  Bank  of  Japan 

Marks  &  Spencer 

Marubeni  America  (-Corporation 

Mattel,  inc. 

Mikimoto  (America)  Co.,  Ltd. 
Mitsubishi  Gas  (Chemical  America.  Inc. 
Mitsui  Fudosan  (New  York)  Inc. 
Mitsui  O.S.K.  Lines  (America)  Inc. 
Mitsui  Petrochemicals  (America)  lad. 
Mitsui  Toatsu  Chemicals,  Inc. 
Benjamin  Moore  &  Co. 
National  Starch  and  Chemical 

Foundation 
Nichimen  America  Inc. 
Fhe  Nippon  Credit  Bank,  Ltd. 
Nomura  Securities  International,  Inc. 
North  American  Reinsurance 

Corporation 
NYK  Line  (North  America)  Inc. 
OCS  America,  Inc. 
Odyssey  Partners,  L.P. 
Platinum 

Rabobank  Nederland 
Random  House 
Reuters  America  Inc. 
Rogers  &  Wells 

The  Rothschild,  Inc.  Foundation 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

The  Sanwa  Bank  Limited 

Schering  Berlin  Inc. 

Shereff,  Friedman,  Hoffman  & 

Goodman 
Alan  B.  Slifka  and  Company 
Spears,  Benzak,  Salomon  &£  FarreJl,  lnc 
Paul  Stuart 

Sumitomo  Electric  U.SA,  Inc. 
Tishman  Spever  Properties 
The  Tokio  Marine  and  Fire 

Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 
UMI  Collections  Inc. 
United  Parcel  Service  of  America,  Inc. 
Universal  Leaf  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc. 
Adrienne  Vittadini,  Inc. 
Weiss,  Peck  &  Greer 
Wilson,  FJser,  Moskowitz,  Edclman 

&  Dicker 
D.S.  Wolf  Associates 
Yamaha  Communication  Center,  lnc 

And  83  Donors  lender  $3,000 

For  information  please  call 

The  Consolidated  Corporate  Fund, 

212-875-S430.  A  copy  of  the  last 

annual  report  filed  with  the 

New  York  State  Department  of  State 

may  be  obtained  upon  request  by 

writing  to  the  New  York  State 

Department  of  State, 

Office  of  Charities  Registration, 

Albany,  NY  12231  or  Lincoln  Center 

for  the  Performing  Arts,  Inc. 

70  Lincoln  Center  Plaza, 

New  York,  NY  10023-6585. 


fJ-Hcohi  Center 
applaud*  over  500 
donors  who  have 
joined  the 

Consolidated 
Corporate  Fund 

to  benefit: 

The  Metropolitan  Opera 

New  York  Philharmonic 

The  Jlilliard  School 

New  York  City  Ballet 

New  York  City  Opera 

The  Film  Society 
oe  Lincoln  Center 

The  Chamber  Music 
Society  of  Lincoln  Center 

Lincoln  Center  Theater 

School  of  American  Ballet 

Lincoln  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  Inc. 

Outstanding  Leadership 
$150,000  and  more 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Company 
CITIBANK 

Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc. 

Kraft  General  Foods 

Miller  Brewing  Company 
Real  Estate  and  Construction  Council 
The  Starr  Foundation 

Grand  Leadership 

5100,000  AND  MORE 

Capital  Cities/ABC,  Inc. 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A. 
Chemical  Banking  Corporation 
Consolidated  Edison  Company  of 

New  York,  Inc. 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 
IBM  Corporation 
j.P.  Morgan  &  Co.  Incorporated 
New  York  Telephone  Company/ 
NYNEX  Foundation 
The  New  York  Times  Company 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Paramount  Communications  Inc. 

distinguished  leadership 
175,000  and  more 

CBS  Inc. 

Leadership 
550,000  and  more 

American  Express  Company 
The  Continental  Corporation 

Foundation 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  Foundation,  Inc. 
Metropolitan  Life  Foundation 
The  Pfizer  Foundation 
RJR  Nabisco  - 
The  Rockefeller  Group 


Pacesetters 

525,000  AND  MORE 

AGVAR  CHEMICALS  INC. 
Allied-Signal  Inc. 
American  Home  Products 

!  Corporation 
Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
AT&T  Foundation 
Bankers  Trust  Company 

Foundation 
Bloom  ingdalc's 
The  BOC  Group,  Inc. 
Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc. 
The  Coca-Cola  Company 
Deloitte  &  Touche 
The  First  Boston  Foundation 

Trust 

General  Electric  Company 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 

GTE  Foundation 

Hoechst  Celanese  Corporation 

ITT  Corporation 

Kohlberg  Kravis  Roberts  &  Co. 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 

Macy*s 

Marsh  &  McLennan  Companies,  Inc. 

McGraw-Hill  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mitsui  &  Co.  (U.S.A.),  Inc. 

Mobil  Foundation,  Inc. 

Morgan  Stanley  &  Co.,  Incorporated 

New  Street  Foundation  Inc. 

New  York  Life  Foundation 

Price  Waterhouse 

The  Prudential  Foundation 

Revlon 

Salomon  Inc. 

Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Sony  USA  Foundation  Inc./ 
Sony  Music  Entertainment  Inc. 
Sterling  Winthrop  Inc. 
Texaco  Inc. 
Time  Warner  Inc. 
.  Times  Mirror  Company 
Xerox  Corporation 

Patrons 

510,000  AND  MORE 

AJ.L.  Laboratories,  Inc. 
American  Cyanamid  Company 
I  he  Annenberg  Foundation 
AJvnet,  Inc. 

Backer  Spielvogel  Bates  Worldwide 
The  Bank  of  New  York 
Barclays  Bank 
Block  Drug  Company  Inc. 
Borden,  Inc. 
Brown  &  Wood 
Bunge  Corporation 
Carter-Wallace,  Inc. 
Champion  International 

Corporation 
The  Chubb  Corporation 

Charitable  Trust 
CIBA-GEIGY  Corporation 
Geary,  Gotdieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton 
Coltec  Industries  lnc  , 
Continental  Grain  Foundation 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Credit  Lyonnais 
Credit  Suisse 
CUC  International  Inc. 
Davis  Polk  &  Wardwell 


Dean  Witter  Reynolds  Inc. 
The  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
■  Corporation 
Ernst  &  Young 
Fleet  Bank    .  ■.. 
General  Reinsurance  Corporation 
Georgia-Pacific  Corporation 
L.  Jay  Grossman,  jr.  Foundation  lnc 
Guardian  Life  Insurance  Company 

of America 
Hess  Foundation,  Inc. 
HofFmann-La  Roche  Inc. 
Richard  H.  Holzer  Memorial 

Foundation 
Ingersoll-Rand  Company 
International  Paper  Company 

Foundation 
Johnson  &  Higgins 
Johnson  &  Johnson 
Kyotaru  Co.,  Ltd. 
Lazard  Freres  &  Co. 
Thomas  J.  Lipton  Foundation,  lnc, 
Lord  Day  &  Lord,  Barrett  Smith 
Marine  Midland  Bank 
Matsushita  Electric  Corporation 

of  America 
McCann-Erickson  Worldwide 
McKinsey  &  Company,  Inc. 
Mercedes-Benz  of  North  America 
Merck  &  Co.,  Inc. 
National  Westminster  Bank  USA 
The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Foundation 
Newsweek,  Inc. 

North  American  Philips  Corporation 
Evelyn  Paige,  Inc. 
PaineWebber  Group  Inc. 


Phoenix  Home  Life  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
Procter  &  Gamble  Fund 
Quantum  Chemical  Corporation 
Restaurant  Associates  Corporation 
Ruane,  Cunniff&  Co.,  Inc. 
Saatchi  &  Saatchi  Advertising 

Worldwide 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Sara  Lee  Corporation 
The  Segal  Company 
Simpson  Thacher  &  Bartlett 
Swiss  Bank  Corporation 
Thacher  Proffitt  &  Wood- 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
Toyota  Motor  Corporation 
Unilever  United  States,  Inc. 
Union  Bank  of  Switzerland 
Union  Pacific  Foundation 
U.S.  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
EM.  Warburg,  Pincus  &  Co.,  Inc. 
The  Warner-Lambert  Foundation 
Weil,  Gotshal  &  Manges 
Wells  Rich  Greene  BDDP  Inc. 
Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co. 

Incorporated 
Wien,  Malkin  &  Bettex 
Young  &  Rubicam  Inc. 


Lincoln  Center 

FOR     THE     PERFORMING  ARTS 


FLASHBACKS 

EDITED  DY  DERO  A.  SAUNDERS 


The  more  things  change  . . ." 
70  years  ago  in  Forbes 

'From  the  issue  of  Apr.  28,  1923) 
'The  'prosperity  area'  of  the  United 
States  is  broadening.  It  now  includes, 
in  a  way  and  on  a  scale  it  never  before 
ncluded,  the  far  South  and  the  far 
West.  The  developments  in  these  sec- 
dons  during  recent  years  have  been 
beyond  all  idea  of  those  who  have  not 
actually  seen  them.1' 

'Here,  in  a  nut-shell,  is  the  position: 
Wages  paid  common  labor  have  in- 
:reased  100%  above  the  prewar  level. 
Prices  have  increased  only  about  60%. 
Skilled  workers  today  earn  more  than 
50%  above  the  1914  rate.  In  other 
words,  wages  have  not  lagged  behind 
die  upward  movement  in  prices.''' 

60  years  ago 

From  the  issue  of  May  1 , 1933) 
'Every  time  economy  appeal  has 
^een  emphasized  in  the  past,  the 
auto]  manufacturer  has  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  claim  as  well  all  the  perfor- 
nance,  comfort  and  power  of  com- 
petitive models.  The  result  usually  has 
occri  a  back  track  to  larger  size,  slight - 
y  less  economy  [and]  slightly  in- 
:reased  luxury,  etc.  .  .  ." 

'President  Roosevelt  has  assumed 
eadership.  To  stem  deflation  and 
ivert  danger  of  social  trouble,  he  is 
ariginating  a  multiplicity  of  plans, 
degrees,  laws,  some  of  them  starkly 


revolutionary.  Inevitably,  you  and  I 
instinctively  question  the  wisdom  of 
some  of  his  proposals.  .  .  .  Neverthe- 
less, while  it  is  our  right,  even  our 
duty,  to  criticize  any  move  which  we 
are  convinced  is  imprudent,  patrio- 
tism demands  that,  once  a  definite 
course  has  been  mapped  out,  we  fall 
into  line  and  loyally  cooperate." 

50  years  ago 

(From  the  issue  of  May  1,  1943) 


High  schoolers  worked  four  hours  a  day 
in  World  War  ll's  "Four-Four"  program. 


"Very  early  last  year,  when  this 
country  was  alarmed  over  Japan's  as- 
tounding victories  and  the  way  things 
were  going  in  Europe  and  North 
Africa,  this  writer  .  .  .  ventured  the 
prediction  that  Hitler's  defeat  would 
either  be  accomplished  or  definitely 
within  sight  by  the  end  of  April  1943. 
Hitler  is  not  yet  defeated.  But  is  not 
his  doom  definitely  within  sight?" 


25  years  ago 

(From  the  issue  of  May  1, 1968) 
"The  Czech  film  Closely  Watched 
Trains  won  the  Academy  Award  last 
month  as  the  'Best  Foreign  Film  of 
the  Year,'  and  no  one  cheered  more 
loudly  than  Leonard  G.  Gruenberg, 
chairman  of  Filmways,  Inc.  Filmways 
owns  Sigma  III,  which  is  distributing 
Trains.  Gruenberg  believes  that  for- 
eign language  films  have  escaped 
from  the  'art  theaters'  and  that 
Trains,  riding  on  the  publicity  of  the 
Oscar,  will  probablv  be  booked  in  at 
least  2,000  theaters'." 

"Graduates  of  Harold  Geneen's  ITT 
hold  top  jobs  throughout  U.S.  indus- 
try. Should  Geneen  be  blamed  for  the 
turnover?  Or  praised  for  creating  so 
many  top  executives?" 

10  years  ago 

(From  the  issue  of  Apr.  25,  1983) 


Via  air,  1933  New  York  Easter  Sunday  fashions 
were  on  sale  in  Chicago  by  Thursday. 


The  1984  model  year,  said  Forbes, 
would  be  make-or-break  for  Ford 
and  Chairman  Philip  Caldwell. 


"Ford's  current  problem  is  that  it 
has  a  shrinking  share  of  a  shrinking 
domestic  segment  of  a  shrinking  U.S. 
auto  market.  It  controlled  nearly  24% 
of  that  market  in  1978  but  less  than 
17%  last  year.  Worse,  Ford's  share  was 
concentrated  mostly  in  the  least  prof- 
itable models." 

"Prices  of  new  homes  continue  to 
rise  at  a  rate  of  14%  to  15%  a  year, 
because  there  is  less  than  a  six  months' 
supply  on  the  market.  .  .  .New  homes 
went  up  1 .2%  in  February  to  a  median 
price  of  $75, 100."  m 
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Managing  the  other  fellow 's 
business  is  a  fascinating 
game.  Trade  unionists  all 
over  the  country  have 
pronounced  ideas  for  the 
reform  of  Wall  Street  banks; 
and  Wall  Street  bankers 
are  not  far  behind  in 
giving  plans  for  the 
tremendous  improvement  of 
trade  union  policies. 
Wholesalers  have  schemes 
for  improving  the  retailer; 
the  retailer  knows  just 
what  is  wrong  in  the 
conduct  of  wholesale 
business — and  we  might  go 
through  a  long  list.  .  .  . 
Tet  for  some  reason  the 
classes  that  ought  to  be 
helped  keep  on  stubbornly 
clinging  to  their  own 
method  of  running  their 
affairs. .  .  . 

-B.C.  Forbes 


A  Text .  .  . 

There  is  nothing  from 
without  a  man,  that 
entering  into  him  can 
defile  him:  but  the 
things  which  come  out 
of  him,  those  are  they 
that  defile  the  man. 

-Mark  7: 15 


Sent  in  by  Jack  Krum,  Man- 
chester, Mo.  What's  your  favor- 
ite text?  The  Forbes  Scrapbook 
of  Thoughts  on  the  Business  of 
Life  is  presented  to  senders  of 
texts  used. 


To  have  no  sense  of  sin  is  to  have 
no  taste,  and  to  have  no  taste 
is  to  be  a  loser  at  the  end. 

-Murray  Kempton 

It's  easy  to  be  courageous 
when  you  have  no  choice. 
-Michael  Maggio 

No  human  pursuit  achieves 
dignity  unless  it  can  be 
called  work,  and  when  you 
can  experience  a  physical 
loneliness  for  the  tools  of 
your  trade,  you  see  that  the 
other  things — the  experiments, 
the  irrelevant  vocations,  the 
vanities  you  used  to  hold — 
were  false  to  you. 
-Beryl  Markham 

The  will  to  believe  is 
perhaps  the  most  powerful 
but  certainly  the  most 
dangerous  human  attribute. 
-John  P.  Grier 


Don't  ever  prophesy;  for  if 
you  prophesy  wrong,  nobody 
will  forget  it;  and  if  you 
prophesy  right,  nobody  will 
remember  it. 
-Josh  Billings 

Nobody  can  make  anybody  be 
someone  he  or  she  doesn't 
want  to  be. 

-Malcolm  Forbes 

In  this  world  there  are  only 
two  tragedies:  One  is  not 
getting  what  one  wants,  and 
the  second  is  getting  it. 

-Oscar  Wilde 


More  than  9,000  "Thoughts,"  indexed  by  author 
and  subject,  are  available  in  a  three-volume  boxed 
set  at  $59.50  ($23.50  per  volume  if  purchased 
separately).  Also  available,  a  one-volume  edition  of 
over  3,000  "Thoughts."  Price:  $23.50.  Send 
check  and  order  to:  Forbes  Books,  P.O.  Box  11234, 
Des  Moines,  IA  50340.  Add  sales  tax  on  orders  in 
New  /ork  State  and  othei  states  where  applicable. 


Why  did  [God]  give  us  genitals 
then  if  he  wanted  us  to 
think  clearly? 

-Graham  Greene 

Youth  has  the  resilience 

to  absorb  disaster  and  weave 

it  into  the  pattern  of  its 

life,  no  matter  how  anguishing 

the  thorn  that  penetrates 

its  flesh. 

-Sholem  Asch 

Other  people's  mistakes  are 
inexcusable. 

-Robert  Self 

It  stands  to  reason  that 
where  there's  sacrifice, 
there's  someone  collecting 
sacrificial  offerings. 
Where  there  is  service, 
there  is  someone  being 
served.  The  man  who 
speaks  to  you  of  sacrifice 
speaks  of  slaves  and 
masters.  And  intends  to 
be  master. 
-Ayn  Rand 

The  true  use  of  speech 
is  not  so  much  to  express 
our  wants  as  to  conceal  them. 

-Oliver  Goldsmith 

Language  is  by  its  very  nature 
a  communal  thing;  that  is, 
it  expresses  never  the  exact 
thing  but  a  compromise — 
that  which  is  common  to  you, 
me  and  everybody. 
-Thomas  Ernest  Hulme 

There's  worse  ways  to  get 
old  than  rummaging  around 
in  your  memories. 
-Jon  PIassler 

I'm  a- joker  who  has 
understood  his  epoch  and 
has  extracted  all  he  possibly 
could  from  the  stupidity, 
greed  and  vanity  of  his 
contemporaries. 
-Pablo  Picasso 
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ot  new  arbitrage  olav  -  dog  food  •  The  department  stores  fight  back 


"Rules  and 
regulations 
alone  wont 
protect  the 
environment. 

"I  iknk  it's 
commitment  that  s 
going  to  make  a 
difference.  1  mean, 
it's  a  matter  of  all  of 
us  just  doing  what  s 
right.  All  of  us. 
I  work  for 
Georgia-Pacific.  A 
forest  products 
company.  And  they 
feel  the  same  wav 
I  do.  At  the  mill 
where  I  work, 
for  example,  we  ve 
set  strict 
environmental 
standards  that  a  lot 
of  times  go  heyond 
the  government  s. 

Nohody  said 
we  had  to.  We  just 
thought  it  was  our 
responsibility  That 
hind  of  commitment 
is  important  to  me. 
And  to  our 
environment. 


Patricia  Runner 


Tech  nician 
Georgia  Racific  A 


One  Of  The  Many  Specialized 
ervicesWe  ProvideTb  Brokers 
Going  Out  OnTheir  Own. 

Starting  a  new  brokerage 
i  isn't  exactly  a  relaxing 
terience. 

When  you're  worrying 
>ut  finding  the  right  legal  and 
3unting  help,  right  office  space 
I  right  communication  system, 

1  start  to  wonder  who's  worry- 
about  your  business. 

That's  why  Bear  Stearns' 
•respondent  Clearing  Depart- 
nt  has  perfected  the  an  of 
id  holding.  We  can  help  you 

2  care  of  all  that.  In  a  lot  less 
e  than  you'd  expect. 

In  fact,  we've  helped  get 

Executive  Office,  245  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10167  (  212)  272-4463 
Correspondent  Clearing  Regional  Offices: 
a  Raton  (407)  362-4600  •  Chicago  (312)  663-3300  •  Philadelphia  (215)  569-4870  •  San  Francisco  (415)  288-2300 


firms  operating  in  a  matter  of 
weeks. 

And  Bear  Stearns  does  more 
than  help  you  make  money.  We 
can  acuially  save  you  money.  As 
a  member  of  the  Bear  Steams 
family,  you'll  have  the  advantage 
of  our  buying  power  when  get- 
ting necessities  like  computers 
and  communication  equipment, 
including  telephones,  or  office  sup- 
plies and  courier  services.  Even 
when  making  travel  arrangements. 

We  also  assign  you  a  mil- 
time  Relationship  Manager.  After 
helping  you  get  your  firm  up 
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and  ainning,  they'll  help  you 
keep  it  running  smoothly. 

For  more  information  in 
NYC,  call  Richard  Harriton, 
President  of  Bear,  Stearns 
Securities  Corp.,  Correspondent 
Clearing  Department  at 
(800)  999-6000.  Outside  NYC  call 
our  regional  office  nearest  you. 

We'd  be  happy  to  put 
you  in  touch  with  companies, 
big  and  small,  who  have  already 
put  themselves  in  our  hands. 
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Presenting  another  river  where  the  fish  are  leading  safer  lives.  Thanks,  in  part,  to  AST 
employees  who  are  rather  obsessed  with  customer  support.  And  these  are  the  people  you'll 
find  manning  our  24-hour,  7-day-a-week  toll-free  Technical  Assistance  Center.  Question  about 
hardware  or  software  compatibility?  Upgrading  the  i486™SX  microprocessor  on  your  AST 
Bravo  desktop?  Just  call  us.  To  ensure  your  call  is  answered  promptly,  our  expert  technicians 
use  electronic  message  boards  that  display  the  wait-time  of  all  incoming  calls.  Our  passion  for 
customer  support  spans  the  globe,  too.  In  fact,  you'll  find  ASTtrained  technicians  in  100  coun- 
tries. And  you  can  bet  that  each  one  of  them  has  a  story  or  two  about  the  fish  that  got  away. 
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SERVICE  & 
SUPPORT 


COVERAGE 

Available  3-year  on-site  warranty 
for  all  desktops  and  network  servers. 
Available  3-year,  48-hour  expedited 
repair  or  24-hour  replacement 
coverage  for  notebooks. 


SUPPORT 

24-hour,  7-day-a-week  toll-free 
telephone  technical  support! 
Call  800-727-1278. 


SERVICE 

Over  4,600  AST-trained  technicians 
in  over  1,400  U.S.  locations. 


REFERENCE 

AST  On-Line!  is  a  worldwide 
24-hour  bulletin-board  service. 

Answers  to  any  questions  regarding 
AST  products,  as  well  as  AST 

announcements  and  specifications, 
are  available  via  modem. 


FAX 

AST  Info-FAX  is  a  24 -hour  f idly 
automated  service  that  sends  current 
technical  information  on  the  latest 
AST  products  to  your  fax  machine. 


RESPONSIVE 

To  discover  how  our  obsession 
with  products  and  service  can  meet 
your  PC  needs,  call  800-876-4AST 


RECREATIONAL 

Sage  rod  and  reel,  #5  line 
and  a  grasshopper  dry  fly. 
All  optional,  of  course. 
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Is  Henry's  head 
on  a  platter  the 
real  goal  of  Phil- 
ip Morris'  strategic 
move  to  cut  ciga- 
rette prices?  It's  a 
war  of  attrition 
that  RJR  Nabisco 
could  well  lose. 
— JUM  106 


"In  private  label  we  sell  inventory  first 
and  then  buy.  With  brands  you  buy  First 
and  then  sell.  Too  much  risk." 
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By  Fleming  Meeks 
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Statistical  Spotlight: 
Natural  Gas  Bonds 
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Trading  in  death: 
Many  new  chan- 
nels for  the  illicit 
sale  of  weapons 
are  opening  up 
across  Eastern 
Europe. 
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"I  don't  want  to 
lose  money  be- 
cause of  some- 
thing I  didn't 
anticipate." 
HH  150 
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Continental's 
BusinessFirst.  Enjoy 
First  Class  comfort  for  a  Business  Class  fare.  Electronic  sleeper 
seats  with  up  to  38%  more  legroom  than  other  major  airlines' 
Business  Class.  In-seat  personal  entertainment  systems.  Fine 
dining  and  the  option  to  eat  when  you  want.  All  this  while  you're 
earning  free  travel  faster  with  OnePassSM  and  the  American 
Express  Membership  Miles  program.  You  can't  ask  for  more. 

As  a  Continental  OnePass  member,  you'll  always  receive 
a  25%  Business  Class  bonus,  in  addition  to  your  regular 
miles,  for  flying  BusinessFirst.  And  until  May  31,  you'll 
receive  even  more  mileage.  An  extra  6,000  miles  on  round- 
trip  flights  to  three  of  our  newest  BusinessFirst 
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destinations.  R-ankfurt,  Madrid  and  Munich. 

And  if  you  are  enrolled  in  the  Membership  Miles  program 
from  American  Express,  you'll  earn  a  mile  for  every  dollar 
you  charge  with  the  Card.  You  can  then  transfer  these  miles 
into  Continental's  OnePass  Program  and  earn  OnePass  awards 
that  much  faster. 

So  next  time  you  fly  to  Europe,  fly  Continental's 
BusinessFirst  and  'Put  it  on  the  Card."  You'll  be  amazed  at 
how  quickly  the  miles-and  the  rewards-add  up. 

Just  call  your  travel  professional  or  Continental  today  at 
1-800-231-0856  for  more  details. 

Continental  and  American  Express.  With  a  rewarding 
combination  like  this,  who  could  ask  for  more? 


Continental 

One  Airline  Can  Make  A  Difference.  " 


BusinessFirst  is  available  to  Frankfurt,  London,  Madrid,  Munich  and  Paris;  and  by  mid-1993  to  Tokyo  and  the  South  Pacific. 
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Andrew  Tanzer 


Gale  Eisenstodt 


Overseas  is  not  foreign 

If  the  19th  century  was  European  and  the  20th  century  Amer 
can,  it's  quite  possible  the  2 1st  century  will  be  Asian.  Sure  Japan  h: 
problems,  but  nobody  thinks  the  country  is  finished.  China  is  in  th 
midst  of  the  fastest  explosion  ofindustrial  growth  the  world  has  seer 
while  Hong  Kong,  South  Korea,  Malaysia,  Thailand,  Taiwan  an 
Singapore  thrive.  Asia  is  a  great  story  for  a  business  magazine. 

To  be  closer  to  China's  economic  transformation,  our  vetera 
Pacific  bureau  chief,  Andrew 
Tanzer,  has  moved  his  base 
from  Tokyo  to  Hong  Kong. 
Succeeding  him  in  Tokyo  is 
Gale  Eisenstodt. 

Tanzer,  36,  joined  FORBES 
in  1984,  going  to  Tokyo  in 
1985.  Fluent  in  Japanese  and 
Mandarin,  he  has  a  degree  in 
East  Asian  Studies  from  Wes- 
leyan  University.  Tanzer  sees 
nothing  "foreign"  about  his 
assignment.   Says  he:  "At 
Forbes     overseas     stories    HMOH  mwrnwrn 
aren't  treated  as  exotic,  gee- 
whiz  items.  Whether  they  be  about  companies,  technology,  market 
ing  or  computers,  our  coverage  from  overseas  is  blended  with  the  re: 
of  the  magazine  rather  than  being  segregated  as  foreign  news." 

Gale  Eisenstodt,  29,  our  new  Tokyo  chief,  learned  Japanes 
working  in  Tokyo  and  studying  at  International  Christian  Universal 
in  Tokyo  after  graduating  from  Brown  University.  She  joined  us 
1988  and  it  didn't  take  her  long  to  realize  that — in  her  wordi 
"Forbes  reporters  can't  get  away  with  just  reporting  the  facts.  W| 
have  to  take  a  stand  on  what  the  facts  mean  to  our  readers — 'No  gut! 
no  story.'  That  forces  the  writer  out  on  a  limb,  which  is  cxhilaratini 
but  frequently  causes  me  sleepless  nights." 

It  works  both  ways,  Gale.  Your  obsession  with  accuracy  ofte: 
results  in  sleepless  nights  for  the  editors  in  New  York  as  they  struggl 
with  your  revisions  and  fine-tuning.  But  it's  a  price  we  happily  pay  fc 
talent  and  dedication. 

Thanks  for  the  compliment 

In  a  LETTER  excerpted  in  Readers  Say  (page  20)  the  Financi; 
Accounting  Standards  Board  has  sent  Forbes  to  Canossa.  Thos 
folks  have  ostracized  us.  Of  course,  we'll  survive  and  so  will  they,  bi 
here's  what  the  fuss  is  about: 

The  bean  counters  proposed  companies  be  required  to  make 
charge  against  earnings  for  executive  stock  options.  We  said  this 
silly  (Apr.  12).  You  can't  know  for  years  whether  the  options  wi 
have  any  value  and  so  the  numbers  are  essentially  meaningless.  Am 
the  rule  would  be  a  kick  in  the  teeth  for  young  companies  that  nee: 
options  to  attract  talent  but  can't  afford  a  hit  to  earnings.  Did  I  sa 
the  proposal  was  silly?  Worse,  it's  dishonest.  We  suspect  the  FAS 
wants  to  get  on  the  PC  bandwagon.  It's  Politically  Correct  to  raj 
against  high  executive  compensation. 

Editor 
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Bull's-eye 

"Hell  no — we  won't  pay!"  That's 
how  Forbes  summed  things  up  20 
months  ago  (Sept.  16, 1991 )  in  a  cover 
story  predicting  that  the  1990s  were 
going  to  be  a  lot  less  kind  to  compa- 
nies with  big-name  brands.  Underly- 
ing our  thesis  were  signs  that  consum- 
ers were  starting  to  balk  at  .prices  on 
some  of  their  favorite  packaged 
goods — and  were  switching  to  cheap- 
er house  brands. 

Bull's-eye.  Gabriel  Lowy,  who 
tracks  private-label  companies  for 
Oppenheimer  &  Co.,  predicts  that  by 
the  end  of  the  decade,  private  labels' 
share  of  total  consumer  packaged 
goods  volume  will  grow  by  ten  per- 
centage points,  to  33%,  as  big  dis- 
count merchandisers  and  supermar- 
ket chains  turn  to  high-quality  house 
brands  to  boost  profit  margins  and 
build  store  loyalty  among  consumers. 

Straw  in  the  wind:  Wal-Mart's 
Sam's  American  Choice  brand  of  soft 
drinks  now  comes  in  12  flavors,  up 
from  just  three  when  the  brand  was 
launched  in  1991.  At  Canada's  Cott 
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Private-label 
goods:  retailers' 
key  to  fat  profit 
margins  and 
strong  customer 
loyalty. 


Corp.,  maker  of  the  Sam's  beverage 
line,  sales  grew  140%  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  Jan.  30,  to  C$332  million. 
"We're  seeing  incredible  momentum 
with  retailers  in  the  U.S.,"  says  Cott 
Vice  Chairman  Fraser  Latta.  Cott  will 
supply  about  38  U.S.  retailers  with 
store  brands  this  year,  up  from  just  4 
at  the  end  of  1991. 

Then  there  was  Philip  Morris'  re- 
cent decision  to  discount  its  famous 
Marlboro  brand — an  admission  that 
smokers  were  switching  in  droves  to 
lower-priced  brands.  Stunned,  Wall 
Street  dumped  big  consumer  brand 
stocks  and  rushed  to  embrace  firms 
that  manufacture  private-label  goods. 

Fred  Meyer,  Inc.  offers  another 
glimpse  of  the  future  of  private-label 
retailing.  The  one-stop-shopping  re- 
tailer, based  in  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
three  separate  tiers  of  private -label 


food  products  at  prices  5%  to  30%  I 
than  equivalent  national  brands.  Q 
Lerew,  senior  vice  president  of  M 
Meyer's  food  group,  reports  priva 
label  sales  are  up  45%  so  far  this  yti 
"Today,"  he  says,  "everybody  waj 
a  Cadillac  for  a  Chevy  price." 

All  aboard! 

Four  years  ago  Forbes  fretted  the 
trainload  of  railroad  debt  might 
push  some  big  carriers  to  the  bri 
(July  10, 1989).  The  facts  looked  w 
risome.  Santa  Fe  Pacific  borrow 
$3.7  billion  in  1988  to  finance 
special  dividend  to  repel  a  takeo\ 
Burlington  Northern  spun  off  its  e 
ergy  unit  to  shareholders,  leaving  t 
railroad  $2.8  billion  in  debt.  Th 
came  the  leveraged  buyouts  of  Sou 
em  Pacific  Transportation  Co.,  t 
Illinois  Central  railroad  and  C 
Corp.,  parent  of  the  Chicago  a 
North  Western  Transportation  Co 

Turns  out  these  companies  hi 
borne  the  debt  load  with  relative  ea 
Heavy  capital  investment  in  the  198! 
provided  a  cushion  when  the  ec 
nomic  downturn  hit  in  1990 
1991.  And  new  labor  rules  allowi 
trains  to  operate  with  two-man  ere 
have  boosted  efficiencies  and  help 
railroads  gain  market  share  frc 
truckers.  Financial  restructuring  h 
resulted  in  stronger  balance  shee 
and  reduced  interest  expense. 

Take  Santa  Fe.  Its  debt  is  dov 
sharply,  to  61%  of  capital  from  87% 
1988.  Since  spinning  off  its  enerj 
and  real  estate  operations  in  la 
1990,  the  company  has  seen  its  sto» 
rise  137%,  to  a  recent  15%. 

Illinois  Central  has  fared  even  be 
ter.  Through  a  combination  of  equi 
offerings,  asset  sales  and  substanti 
operating  improvements,  ic  has  ci 
its  debt-to-capital  ratio  to  52%  fro 
89%  in  1989.  Since  going  public 
August  1990,  ic  has  seen  its  stoc 
price  almost  triple,  to  a  recent  29%. 

CNW  went  public  in  March  1992 
20V2.  But  its  high  debt  level— 90%  1 
capital — has  caused  it  to  underpe 
form  its  peers.  Even  so,  Blackstor 
Capital  Partners,  with  a  29%  stake,  h; 
almost  quadrupled  its  $85  millio 
investment  in  the  1989  buyout.  CK| 
shares  sell  for  around  22. 

Also  taking  advantage  of  a  receptiv 
market:  Burlington  Northern,  whi 
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Above,  you'll  find  a  photograph  of 


two  car  interiors. 


The  first  is  apparent  upon  inspec- 


tion. Buttery-soft  leather;  program- 


mable seat,  headrest,  mirror,  and 


steering  wheel  adjustments;  in- 


dividual front  passenger  climate 


Pictured  above  is  a  car  for  pec 


I 


controls;  and  a  250-watt,  11-speaker, 


7-amplifier  Bose"  Beta  sound  system. 


But  in  the  split  second  of  a 


collision,  this  luxurious  interior 


transforms  into  something 


altogether  different:  arguably 


safety  system  in  producti 


Elegant  sculpted  curves 


soft  deformable  surfaci 


padded  knee  bolsters  d! 


to  crush  on 


Hand-finish 


the  most  advanced  automotive  I  wood  trim  reveals  itself 


)  1993  Men  edes-Benz  of  North  America,  Inc.,  Montvale,  N.I.,  Member  of  the  Daimler-Benz  Group. 


>  finer  things  in  life. 


o  appreciate  life. 


laminate,  reinforced  with 


ips  of  aluminum  designed 


;nt  splintering  in  key  areas. 


id  the  sleek  dashboard  is 


isticated  dual  threshold 


tit  system.  Depending  on 


sor  decides  whether  to  activate 


Emergency  Tensioning  Retractors, 


deploy  air  bags,  or  both. 


stances  of  impact,  a  sen-         Plush  carpeting  hides  thick  foam, 


fitted  into  the  front  footwells  to  pro- 


tect feet  and  lower  legs  from  shock. 


The  leather-clad  steering 


wheel  caps  a 


unique  steering 


column  that  collapses  and 
absorbs  energy  in  the  event  of  a 
severe  frontal  collision. 

And  soft  leather  seats  become 
rigid  steel  structures.  Steel  frames 
and  a  reinforced  floor  are  designed 
to  withstand  a  30  mph 
car-to-car  rear  impact. 

So  if  the  question 
remains:  Is  Mercedes-Benz  design- 
ed to  be  a  luxury  car?  Or  a  safe  car? 
The  answer  is  yes. 

For  more  information  about 
Mercedes-Benz,  call  1-800-926-8049. 


Mercedes-Benz 


REACH 

Lowe  r  Taxe  s 

NEW 

Lower  F e e s 

LOWS 


Twentieth  Century 
tax-exempt  funds  save 
you  more     an  taxes. 

You  can  now  lower  your  federal  income  taxes  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  lowest  fees  Twentieth  Century  has  ever  offered.  For 
1993,  the  fund  manager  waived  the  entire  management  fee  on  the 
new  Tax-Exempt  Short  Term  mutual  fund.  So  you  pay  nothing — 
no  load,  no  management  fee  —  while  you  earn  competitive  yields 
in  a  fund  that  invests  in  shorter-term,  tax-exempt  securities. 

The  manager  also  lowered  the  fees  on  Twentieth  Century's 
Tax-Exempt  Long  Term  and  Tax-Exempt  Intermediate  Term 
funds  to  just  .60%.*  The  only  thing  that  hasn't  been  lowered  is  our 
commitment  to  high-quality  investments. 

For  more  complete  information  about  Twentieth 
Century,  including  charges,  expenses  and  minimums, 
call  for  a  free  copy  of  Your  Guide  to  Earning  Tax- 
Exempt  Income  and  a  prospectus.  Please  read  the 
prospectus  carefully  before  investing. 

Call  today: 

1-800-345-2021 

Ask  for  extension  5364 

P.O.  Box  419200,  Kansas  City,  MO  64141-6200 

Through  July  31, 1993,  and  thereafter,  if  approved  by  shareholders.  Call  for  information,  or  see 
page  34  of  the  prospectus.  ■  Investment  income  may  be  subject  to  state  and  local  taxes  and  the 
federal  alternative  minimum  tax.  Capital  gains,  if  any,  are  not  exempt  from  federal  income  tax. 


<  Vm  I  wenlielh  Cci 


sold  $345  million  of  preferred  sto< 
last  November.  The  proceeds  helpc 
cut  debt  to  46%  of  capital,  versus  73 
in  1988.  bn's  common  stock  recent: 
traded  at  58%,  up  from  22  when  tl' 
company  spun  off  its  energy  un 
in  1988.' 

How  about  Southern  Pacific? 
still  has  an  operating  deficit  of  arour 
$  100  million,  despite  selling  $1 .7  bi 
lion  of  assets  since  1988.  But  last  ye; 
cash  flow  rebounded  to  $103  millioi 
from  a  negative  $60  million  in  199 
and  recently  a  $290  million  offerin 
of  10V2%  notes  was  oversubscribed 


Broadcast  blues 

"We  just  haven't  been  able  to  mak 
it  work,"  laments  Norman  Patti; 
chairman  of  Westwood  One  Inc. 

Too  bad  for  those  investors  who'v 
held  on  to  their  stock  in  the  product 
and  distributor  of  nationally  spor 
sored  radio  programs.  After  goin 
public  in  1984  at  a  split-adjusted  pric 
of  $4.60,  Westwood's  shares  hit  32  i 
1987.  But  then  Pattiz  went  on  a 
acquisition  spree  and  piled  on  deb 


Norman  Pattiz 

Westwood  One 

chairman 

His  acquisition 

spree  wasn't 

a  hit  with 

investors. 


More  than  three  years  ago,  with  th 
stock  down  to  9V2,  Forbes  warned  c 
more  trouble  ahead  (Feb.  5,  1990). 

It's  been  downhill  ever  since.  In  it 
November  fiscal  year,  Westwood  los 
$24  million  on  sales  of  $138  million 

Since  then  the  company  has  agreec 
to  sell  its  two  radio  stations  for  $90 
million.  It's  also  shopping  Radio  <Z 
Records,  the  top  radio  industry'  trad< 
publication,  which  could  fetch  in  ex: 
cess  of  $45  million.  If  so,  Westwooc 
could  reduce  debt  to  under  $50  mil 
lion,  versus  $215  million  in  1990. 

Westwood's  stock  recently  tradet 
at  2%,  up  from  a  low  of  1 xh  last  year 
Stay  tuned.  I 


Tax-Exempt  Short  Term:  no  fee  until  1994. 
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THE  RYDER  USED 
TRUCK  WARRANTY. 

RECAUSE  WE 
WOULDN'T  SELL  YOU  A 
TRUCK  WE  COULDN'T 
STAND  REHIND. 


No  one  else  offers  you  Ryder's 
ique,  30-day  limited  warranty, 
tatfs  because  no  one  else  offers  you 
ed  trucks  that 
vebeenspec'd  I 
d  maintained 
e  Ryder's. 
From  the  day  each  brand  new  vehi- 
;  joins  our  fleet,  it  goes  on  the  most 
jorous,  carefully-designed  preventive 


maintenance  program  in  the  industry. 

With  check  up  after  check  up. 
Inspection  after  inspection.  Regularly 
scheduled  and  per- 
formed to  make  sure 
every  one  of  our  used 
trucks,  tractors,  and 
trailers  stays  in  superior  condition. 
And  that  it's  Ryder  Road  Ready 
before  it  goes  on  the  market. 


Call  l-800-USED-TRK,ext.  92, 
today.  We'll  find  you  the  used  vehicle 
that  fits  your  needs.  We'll  help  quali- 
fied buyers  with  financing.  And  we'll 
show  you  why  no  one  else  backs  their 
used  trucks  like  we  back  Ryder's. 


il.MiliW.HIi.-ti.liillUM 


The  standard  of  the  industry. 


EDITED  BY  THOMAS  JAFFE 


Hillary  Clinton, 
smart  investor 

One  of  Bill  Clinton's  more  sensible 
ideas  is  his  proposal  to  auction  off — as 
opposed  to  giving  away — commercial 
use  of  the  airwaves  for  things  like 
cellular  phones  and  radio  pagers. 
Clinton  thinks  spectrum  auctions 
could  raise  over  $4  billion  for  the  U.S. 
Treasury  by  1998. 

His  views  may  well  have  been  influ- 
enced by  some  personal  experience 
with  airwave  wealth.  In  1983  wife 
Hillary  put  $2,014  into  a  partnership 
applying  for  a  cellular  telephone  li- 
cense in  Little  Rock.  The  partnership 
ultimately  won  a  small  stake  in  the 
license.  According  to  the  Washington 
Post,  when  the  partnership  flipped  its 
stake  in  the  license  to  McCaw  Cellular 
Communications  five  years  later,  Hil- 
lary's profit  on  her  $2,014  investment 
was  about  $46,000.  But  if  the  part- 
ners had  held  on — the  sale  price  was 
around  $14  a  pop — her  share  today 
would  be  worth  over  $500,000.  No 
wonder  Clinton  is  so  impressed  by  the 
creation  of  wealth  out  of  thin  air. 

-Fleming  Meeks 


Jordan's,  with  a  smile 

In  launching  his  Michael  Jordan's 
Restaurant  in  downtown  Chicago, 
the  basketball  star  had  the  backing  of 
a  dozen  of  the  Windy  City's  leading 
corporate  heavyweights.  Among 
them:  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange 


The  Chicago  Bulls'  Michael  Jordan 
Ail  he  has  to  do  is  show  up. 


Chairman  Jack  Sandner,  Fruit  of  the 
Ix)om  Chairman  William  Farley  and 
members  of  the  Pritzker  family. 

Cood  deal  for  Jordan.  He  isn't 
putting  up  a  cent  of  the  $3  million 
investment,  but  will  nevertheless  get 
an  estimated  6%  royalty  on  the  res- 
taurant's gross  revenues.  Says  a  source 
close  to  the  deal:  "All  he  [  Jordan]  has 
to  do  is  show  up,  and  that's  not  even 
in  writing." 

Jordan  will  contribute  some  of  his 
memorabilia — trophies,  basketballs, 
that  sort  of  thing — some  of  which  will 
be  stored  in  a  private  dining  room 
v  isible  through  a  glass  window.  The 
room  is  filled  with  oversize  furniture 
and  outfitted  with  blinds  so  that  the 
6-foot-6  star  can  dine  in  comfort  and 
privacy. 

Restaurants  named  for  other  Chi- 
cago sports  stars  haven't  fared  so  well. 
Offerings  from  ex-Chicago  Bears 
coach  Mike  Ditka  and  quarterback 
Jim  McMahon  went  bust  in  recent 
years.  But  Jordan's  investor  Gene  Sil- 
verberg,  co-owner  of  the  Chicago 
men's  store  chain  Bigsby  &  Kruthers, 
insists  Jordan's  will  be  different. 
"Those  guys  didn't  smile,"  says  Sil- 
verberg.  "This  [Jordan's]  could  be  a 
$10  million  restaurant." 

-Christopher  Palmeri 


Slowly  grinding  wheels 

Thirty  years  ago  the  National  Aero- 
nautics &  Space  Administration 
launched  the  first  24-hour  communi- 
cations satellite.  Twenty  years  ago, 
over  NASA's  objections,  Hughes  Air- 
craft Co.  was  awarded  the  patent  for 
the  system  that  controls  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  orbiting  satellites.  NASA 
used  the  technology  anyway,  and 
Hughes,  now  a  part  of  GM  Hughes 
Electronics  Corp.,  sued  for  patent 
infringement. 

Ten  years  ago  the  courts  decided 
that  the  patent  belonged  to  Hughes. 
Finally,  sometime  this  summer,  Judge 
James  Turner  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Federal  Claims  will  announce  how 
much  NASA  owes  Hughes  in  damages. 
The  Justice  Department  asserts  the 
number  is  $80  million,  tops.  But 
Hughes  claims  it  is  owed  as  much  as 
$5.3  billion — $600  million  for  royal- 
ties, plus  back  interest  based  on  its 
return  on  average  shareholders'  equi- 
ty. A  compromise  is  likely.  Victor 
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Savikas,  a  partner  at  Jones  Day  Rea 
&  Pogue,  Hughes'  lawyer,  says 
could  be  three  more  years  of  litigati< 
if  the  government  appeals  Turne 
decision  up  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

-Reed  Abhi.sc 


Yacktman  sails  on 

Donald  Yacktman  helped  build  S 
lected  Financial  Services  into  one 
the  country's  top-performing  muti 
fund  groups.  Its  flagship,  Select 
American,  appeared  three  years  in 
row  on  the  honor  roll  in  Form 
annual  mutual  fund  survey.  Wh 
Chicago's  Kemper  Corp.  acquin 
Selected  and  its  six  funds  (combim 
assets,  $700  million)  through  its  pi: 
chase  of  Prescott,  Ball  &  Turben 
decade  ago,  Yacktman  stayed  on,  b 
last  year  he  quit  in  a  disagreeme 
with  the  owners. 

Since  then,  many  a  fund  holder  h 
followed  him  out  the  door.  Selectc 
American,  Yacktman's  old  fund, 
lost  $170  million  in  assets,  at  a  tin 
when  the  mutual  fund  industry 
showing  huge  net  inflows  of  mone 
Meanwhile,  Yacktman's  new  Chic 
go-based  Yacktman  Fund  has  grow 
to  $108  million,  up  from  nil  in  nir 
months. 

"Rumors  are  flying  that  Kemper  h 
put  the  Selected  funds  up  for  sale  (tl 
buyer:  New  York- based  Concord  F 
nancial  Group,  a  distributor  of  bar 
mutual  funds).  Kemper  declined 
comment.  -C.l 
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>on't  go  skiing  with  it 

HE  LATEST  blow  (albeit  a  rather 
nail  one)  to  American  Express  Co. 
>mes  from  the  operators  of  Tellu- 
de,  the  flashy  Colorado  ski  resort.  In 
id-March  Telluride's  ski  lift  ticket 
lespeople  were  passing  out  useful 
tie  green-and-gold  nylon  ski  purses, 
nblazoned  with  AmEx's  logo.  But 
ds  was  not  exactly  free  advertising 
r  a  valued  vendor.  Telluride  Ski 
esort  had  just  entered  into  an  exclu- 
de marketing  agreement  with  Visa; 
ie  agreement  prohibits  the  resort 
□m  honoring  the  American  Express 
rd.  (All  other  cards  will  be  hon- 
•ed. )  With  the  new  arrangement,  the 
dluride  folks  figured  they'd  better 
:t  rid  of  those  AmEx  ski  purses,  fast. 
"This  is  a  clear  example  of  Visa 


.A 


lying  merchant  loyalty,"  fumes 
nomas  Ryder,  executive  vice  presi- 
;nt  for  American  Express1  travel- 
lated  services  division.  "It's  hard  for 
little  company  like  Telluride  to  turn 
)wn  advertising.1'' 

'here  goes  the  judge 

iom  ourgrowing  backlog  of  exam- 
es  of  abusing  the  U.S.  legal  system: 
Last  May  Judge  Eugene  Garrett,  of 
ie  Florida  district  court  of  appeals, 
as  caught  stealing  a  vcr  remote  con- 
ol  from  a  store  in  Delray  Beach,  Fla. 
i  February  the  Florida  Supreme 
ourt  ordered  Garrett  oft"  the  bench, 
arrett  appealed  the  decision,  claim- 
g  that  his  removal  constituted  dis- 
imination  under  the  Americans  with 
inabilities  Act.  Garrett's  disability? 
e  said  he  was  "depressed11  at  the  time 
:  the  theft  because  his  daughter 
idn't  gotten  into  law  school  and  his 
>n  was  getting  poor  grades. 
But  justice  was  served.  Last  month 
ie  court  rejected  Garrett's  appeal. 

—Randall  Lank  wm 
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Tucked  in  the  heart  of  the  financial  district. 


Meetings  over  afternoon  tea. 


A  staff  that  knows  you  by  name. 


Call  1-800-233-1234  or  your  travel  planner. 


Refreshment 
for  the  mind. 

A  place  to  sharpen 
your  senses. 

The  tranquility 
of  the  perfect  setting. 


PARK 

riXA-LT 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Small.  Select.  Inspired. 


Hyatt  Hotel  and  Ri 


From  The  Pioneer  In  Fund  Indexing 

THE  PRACTICAL  WAY  TO  INVEST 
ONLY  IN  VALUE  STOCKS. 


Value  investing  has  long  been  a  popu- 
lar approach  to  managing  equity 
assets.  Conservative  investors  espe- 
cially like  value  investing's  focus  on 
above-average  dividend  yields  and  low 
price-to-book  value  ratios. 

With  the  Vanguard  Value  Index 
Portfolio,  you  can  seek  to  match  the  per- 
formance of  the  Standard  &  Poor's/ 
Barra  Value  Index,  an  index  that  tracks 
only  value  stocks.  A  member  of  the  pure 
no-load  Vanguard  Index  Trust,  the  Value 
Portfolio  offers  these  advantages  of 
indexing: 

Relative  Predictability.  The  returns  on 
the  Portfolio  can  be  expected  over  time 
to  correspond  closely  with  the  returns 
of  the  S&P/Barra  Value  Index. 

"Standard  &  Poor's"  is  a  registered  trade- 
mark of  Standard  &  Poor's  Corporation. 
Vanguard  Value  Portfolio  is  neither  spon- 
sored by,  nor  affiliated  with,  Standard  & 
Poor's  Corporation. 


Broad  Diversification.  The  Portfolio 
holds  all  328  stocks  currently  in  the 
Value  Index.  While  this  cushions  an 
investment  from  the  effects  of  specific 
stock  risk,  it  does  not  eliminate  losses 
in  a  broad  market  downturn. 

Low  Cost.  The  Portfolio  does  not  pay 
investment  advisory  fees;  portfolio 
turnover  is  low  resulting  in  low  transac- 
tion costs.  We  keep  operating  expenses 
as  low  as  possible. 

$3,000  minimum  initial  investment; 
$500  for  Retirement  Plans. 

Call  1-800-962-5168 
For  A  Free 
Information  Kit. 

The  Kit  contains  a  prospectus  with  more 
complete  information  on  distribution 
charges  and  other  expenses.  Please  read  it 
carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money. 
Vanguard  Marketing  Corp.,  Distributor 

THLVan^uardGROUP 

%JOf  INVESTMENT  COMPANIES  s 


Outsource  your 
private  fleet 
personnel  with 
Vanguard. 


You'll  maintain  the  benefits 
of  direct  employment  and 
eliminate  the  headaches. 

When  you  lease  from  Vanguard, 
you  get  the  best  drivers,  Vanguard's 
36  years  of  corporate  transportation 
expertise,  and  more  time  to  devote 
to  your  core  business  activities.  We 
handle  all  of  the  administrative 
responsibilities. 

Call  Vanguard  for  detailed 
information  and  a  free  brochure. 
800-428-9225. 


Smart 
people  buy 

Low-Load  Life. 

People  who  know  value  and  rely 
on  facts,  choose  life  insurance  from 
the  Ameritas  Low-Load  Series. 

•  NO  Sales  Loads 

•  NO  Surrender  Charges 

•  Full  Cost  Disclosure 

•  Direct-to-Consumer  Service 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  U.S.News, 
Barron's  and  others  say  it's  important 
to  know  about  Low-Load  Universal 
Life  from  Ameritas  Life,  a  1 05-year- 
old,  top-rated  mutual  company.  Call 
today  for  your  free  personal  proposal. 

1-800-552-3553 

VERITAS 

A  direct-to-consumer  service 
of  Ameritas  Life  Insurance  Corp. 

Not  sold  in 

NY,  ME,  DC  F30510 


Reporter's  advice 

Sir:  Judging  from  "Betting  on  the 
wrong  horses"  (Apr.  12),  the  Times 
Mirror  Co. — owner  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun — should  take  the  advice  of  a  for- 
mer Sun  reporter,  H.L.  Mencken:  To 
be  successful,  a  newspaper  should 
avoid  every  idea  beyond  the  under- 
standing of  a  boy  of  1 0,  that  it  should 
print  no  news  about  anything  that 
morons  are  not  interested  in. 
-Larry  Burwell 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A  non-issue 

Sir:  You  clearly  addressed  what  we 
bankers  have  seen  for  years — discrimi- 
nation for  mortgage  loans  is  simply 
not  an  issue  ("The  hidden  clue ,"  Jan. 
4).  When  will  the  regulators  and  our 
elected  officials  stop  listening  to  the 
special  interest  groups  and  actually  do 
some  thinking  on  their  own? 
-Jerry  Sanders 
Freeport,  Tex. 

Conspiracy! 

Sir:  Re  your  article  "Unreformed" 
{Feb. I).  You  allow  your  publication 
to  be  used  in  a  conspiracy  to  do  unjust 
harm  to  a  fine  people  such  as  the 
citizens  of  Alabama. 
-Billy  Joe  Camp 
Secretary  of  State 
State  of  Alabama 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

Sir:  "Unreformed"  simply  reported 
the  facts  that  all  Alabama  lawyers  and 
those  doing  business  in  Alabama 


know  to  be  true — that  Alabama's  I 
gal  system  has  made  it  possible  i 
juries  in  the  courts  of  this  state- 
award,  just  in  the  last  several  yea 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
punitive  damages. 

These  punitive  damages  awards  i 
crease  the  costs  of  those  doing  bu 
ness  in  Alabama,  discourage  econor 
ic  investment  in  this  state,  and  cc 
Alabamians  jobs  as  a  result. 
-Matthew  C.  McDonald 
General  Counsel 
Alabama  Civil  Justice  Reform 

Committee 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Cutting  us  off 

Sir:  Your  article  "If  it  ain't  broke.  .  . 
(Apr.  12)  demeans  the  Financial  A 
counting  Standards  Board's  efforts  i 
improve  financial  reporting.  We  s« 
no  useful  purpose  in  continuing  l 
spend  time  with  you. 
-Deborah  G.  Harrington 
Manager  of  Public  Relations 
Financial  Accounting  Foundation 
Norwalk,  Conn. 

More  the  merrier? 

Sir:  Re  "We're  growing"  {Fact  an\ 
Comment,  Mar.  29).  The  subjei 
should  be  "How  do  we  maintai 
economic  growth  in  the  face  of  mar 
dated  population  decline?" 
-William  F.  Russell 
Southport,  Conn. 

Sir:  Even  the  dumbest  farmer  knov\ 
that  when  he  gets  more  cows  or  hog 
than  the  land  will  support,  somethin 
has  to  go.  Same  with  people. 
-Chris  M.  Hansen 
Cr an  fills  Gap,  Tex. 
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Short-term 
memory 


Sir:  Re  "Maui,  here  I  come"  (Ma 
29).  John  Rutledge  may  be  sufferin 
from  a  short  memory  when  he  assert 
that  5%  to  7%  is  a  "more  normal 
range  for  the  short-term  mone 
■market.  Yes,  5%  to  7%  was  norma 
during  the  1980s,  but  the  1980 
were  an  aberration.  Rates  were 
abnormal,  consumers  started  usinj 
CDs  and  money  market  funds  as  in 
vestment  instruments,  not  as  th<  { 
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Employee  satisfaction.  It's  critical  in  selecting  a  group  health  plan 
that  manages  medical  costs.  At  Wausau,  our  claim  processing  accuracy  is 
99%,  based  on  audits.  Our  complaint  ratio,  a  mere  .004.  It's  quality 
care  that  satisfies  employers  and  employees. 


WAUSAU 


NATIONWIDE®  INSURANCE  GROUP 


Wausau  Insurance  Companies,  2000  Westwood  Dr.,  Wausau.  Wl  54401    (715)  845-5211    A+  A.M.  Best  Rating 


\ou've  got  to  stick  your  neck  out  to  prosper. 

Risk  and  reward  travel  side  by  side.  Avoid  the 
one,  and  the  other  will  also  pass  you  by. 

But  your  choice  of  risk  is  critical.  Some  risk  you 
want  to  take.  Some,  you  don't. 


Hide  from  risk  and 
you  hide  from  its  rewards. 


Helping  you  choose — and  profit  by  your  choice 
—  is  the  strength  of  Bankers  Trust.  Our  whole  firm  is 
dedicated  to  helping  clients  shed  risk  that  can  hurt 
them,  assume  risk  by  which  they  can  profit. 

We'll  work  with  you  day  in,  day  out,  to  analyze 
your  risk.  We  have  the  intellectual  strength  to  make 
hard  choices  look  easy.  The  market  strength  to  turn 
strategy  into  reality.  And  the  capital  strength  to  keep 
every  commitment  we  make. 

Taking  and  managing  risk  is  the  mark  of  a  leader. 
With  Bankers  Trust  beside  you,  you'll  truly  be  leading 
from  strength. 


ROM  STRENGTH. 


"One  thing  you  learn  in  racing  is  that 

they  don't  wait  for  you."  Roger  Penske 


When  he  was  14  years  old, 
Roger  Penskes  father  took  him  to  see 
his  first  Indianapolis  500.  He  hasn't 
missed  one  since.  "The  crowd,  the 
excitement— it  just  got  to  me,"  he  recalls. 
"That's  when  I  said  to  myself,  'Someday 
I'm  going  to  compete  here.'" 

Eighteen  years  later  he  made  it  to 
Indy  as  the  leader  of  Team  Penske— 
"a  group  of  drivers,  engineers,  and 
mechanics  who  were  as  committed  to 
the  challenge  of  racing  as  I  was."  To 
date,  Team  Penske  has  won  eight 
Indy  500  victories,  making  it  the  most 
successful  team  ever. 

In  addition  to  managing  his  racing 
team,  Penske  runs  an  international 
multibillion- dollar  automotive 
business.  Whatever  his 
endeavor,  he  uses  the  same 
management  techniques. 
"I  try  to  teach  my  people 


that  it's  up  to  them  to  innovate,  to 
make  things  happen.  You  can't  just  sit 
around  and  wait." 

In  his  work,  Roger  Penske  com- 
bines a  strong  focus  on  results  with 
attention  to  detail.  "The  thing  I  like 
about  Rolex,"  he  explains,  "is  that 
they  don't  compromise  either.  If 
you're  going  to  do  something,  you 
might  as  well  be  the  best  at 
it.  That's  why  I've  worn 
a  Rolex  for  over  ^j^r 

ROLEX 


two  decades." 


Rolex  Oyster  Perpetual  Day  Date  in  18kt  gold  with  matching  concealed  clasp  President  bracelet  and  Ivory  Pyramide  Roman  dial 
Write  for  brochure.  Rolex  Watch  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  Dept  887 ,  Rolex  Building,  665  Fifth  Avenue .  New  York,  NY  10022  5383 

Rolex,  #,  Oyster  Perpetual  Day-Date  and  President  are  trademarks 


With  all  thy  getting  get  understanding" 


Fact  and  Comment 


5y  Malcolm  S.  Forbes  Jr.,  Editor-in-Chief 


DANGEROUS  DRIFT 


;RJCTlONS  between  THE  U.S.  and  Japan  are  bound  to  get 
/orse.  Washington  is  once  again  talking  down  the  dollar 
gainst  the  yen.  This  supposedly  will  reduce  our  trade 
leficit  with  Tokyo.  We  have  been  trying  this  tack  for  a 
;eneration,  and  it  hasn't  worked. 

Unlike  in  the  past,  this  latest  bash-the-buck  effort  is 
mtenable.  To  keep  the  dollar  cheap,  the  Federal  Reserve 
^ould  have  to  ease  or  Japan  would  have  to  tighten  credit. 


Neither  Greenspan  nor  the  Bank  of  Japan  is  going  to 
follow  such  courses.  After  all,  tight  money  would  deepen 
Tokyo's  recession.  The  current  downturn  is  why  Japanese 
trade  surpluses  have  burgeoned.  Exports  have  not  in- 
creased, but  the  slump  has  cut  into  imports. 

More  government  spending  won't  revive  Japan's  econo- 
my. An  across-the-board  reduction  in  personal  income 
taxes  would  do  the  trick — but  that  isn't  likely  to  be  pursued. 


FAILURE 


.EMATECH  IS  increasingly  cited  as  a  success  story  showing 
the  value  of  government/private-sector  teamwork.  The 
Clinton  Administration  wants  to  divert  a  chunk  of  De- 
ense  Department  research  spending  to  a  variety  of  part- 
lerships  with  private  companies.  It  has  proposed  in- 
reased  outlays  for  Sematech  but  has  picked  a  poor  model. 

Sematech  was  created  in  the  late  1980s  when  everyone 
hought  that  the  Japan  Inc.  juggernaut  was  about  to 
werwhelm  American  high  technology.  It  was  devised  as  a 
omputer  chip  research  consortium  to  help  the  domestic 
emiconductor  industry  stay  competi- 
tive. Half  of  its  budget  has  come  from 
private  computer  chip  companies  and 
lalf  from  Uncle  Sam,  i.e.,  taxpayers. 

Sematech  has  a  mess  on  its  hands. 
3CA,  the  company  Sematech  chose  to 
upport  in  photolithographic  equip- 
nent  (part  of  the  chipmaking  process), 
s  fleeing  the  business.  Sematech  subsi- 
lized  GCA  because  it  had  once  been  a 
iitan  in  the  field.  But,  by  placing  its 
biggest  bet  on  that  company,  Sematech 
uirt  other  American  companies  that 
vanted  to  compete  against  GCA.  The 
ubsidies  were  for  naught;  GCA 
:ouldn't  cut  it. 

Sematech's  failure  with  GCA  vividly  demonstrates  that 
government  involvement  is  no  guarantee  of  success  and 
nay  even  retard  the  development  of  alternative  technol- 
ogies. Apologists  for  the  consortium  claim  that  American 
:hipmakers'  prosperity  in  recent  years  demonstrates  the 
iuccess  of  Sematech.  That's  like  the  rooster  believing  that 
lis  cock-a-doodle-dooing  makes  the  sun  rise.  American 
prowess  in  chips  and  other  high-tech  arenas  had  nothing  to 
io  with  Sematech  and  everything  to  do  with  American 


companies'  own  formidable  R&D  and  shrewd  marketing. 

The  premise  of  Sematech  was  false:  Unless  all  parts  of 
the  so-called  high-tech  food  chain  are  dominated  by 
Americans,  our  future  economic  well-being  is  imperiled. 
ASM,  a  company  financed  by  N.V.  Philips  (a  multinational 
conglomerate  headquartered  in  the  Netherlands),  was  the 
leader  in  photolithography.  The  Philips  connection,  in  the 
eyes  of  Sematech  bureaucrats,  made  ASM  a  threat.  Hence, 
Sematech's  disastrous  decision  to  subsidize  GCA.  Tech- 
nology is  global;  by  its  very  nature  it  can't  be  the  monopoly 
of  one  company,  one  nation  or  one  race. 

Another  example  of  this  misplaced  nationalism 
(no  fault  of  Sematech,  here)  was  the  govern- 
ment's decision  to  slap  a  63%  tariff  on  screens 
used  for  portable  computers.  This,  even  though 
no  American  company  can  yet  manufacture  a 
comparable  product.  Re- 
sult: IBM,  Compaq  and 
Apple  have  all  moved  pro- 
duction of  their  portable 
computers  outside  the  U.S. 

High-definition  televi- 
sion is  prima  facie  evidence 
that  free  markets  work.  Soon  after  Sematech  was 
hatched,  cries  were  raised  that  Washington  must 
spend  millions  to  imitate  and  catch  up  to  Japan, 
which  seemed  light-years  ahead  of  us  in  creating  these 
superb  images.  That  attempt  went  nowhere,  fortunately, 
for  Japan's  efforts  were  based  on  obsolete  technology. 
The  future  lies  with  digital  systems,  which  are  infinitely 
simpler  and  more  flexible  than  Japan's  analog  counter- 
part. Lo  and  behold,  to  the  surprise  of  Washington  and 
congressional  industry  policy  advocates,  a  couple  of 
American  companies  have  emerged  as  leaders.  Japanese 
manufacturers  wasted  billions. 
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IS  THERE,  THEN,  A  ROLE  FOR 

Yes.  The  feds  could  cut  out  obstacles  to  high  tech's 
development  and  remove  regulator)'  fences  that  keep  the 
Baby  Bells  and  cable  operators  from  fully,  freely  poaching 
on  one  another's  territories  and  those  of  others,  including 
newspaper  classified  advertising.  Still  others  should  be 
similarly  free  to  invade  these  turfs.  There  would  soon  be  a 
proliferation  of  data  superhighways  entering  all  our  homes. 

Even  individuals  are  getting  involved.  Four  years  ago 
only  7%  of  our  personal  computers  were  connected  to 
local  area  networks.  Now  around  60%  are. 

Washington  should  also  reduce  or  eliminate  the  capital 
gains  tax,  which  is  now  so  high  that  it  blocks  the  flow  of 
money  from  old  investments  to  new  ones. 

What  about  basic  research?  Some  scientists  argue  that 
the  private  sector  is  too  focused  on  immediate  results  to 
properly  fund  the  pure  research  necessary  for  major 
technological  breakthroughs  in  lasers  and  microproces- 
sors. Bell  Laboratories  of  the  pre-broken-up  AT&T  ade- 


GOVERNMENT  IN  HIGH  TECH? 

quately  performed  this  task  outside  the  government 
supported  sector.  Other  exceptions  are  rare,  critics  say. 

A  case  might  be  made  for  some  continued  governmen 
research  funding  in  universities  and  for  specific  projects  i 
corporate  labs.  But  that  money  should  not  be  funnelc< 
through  the  Commerce  Department,  as  the  Clinto: 
Administration  proposes.  For  example,  the  Defense  De 
partment's  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  ( DARPA 
can  tell  whether  a  proposed  outlay  would  advance  weap 
ons  technology.  Under  Commerce,  grants  would  sooi 
become  political  pork.  Claimants  in  every  congressions 
district  would  plead  that  they  had  ideas  for  advancing  U.S. 
competitiveness.  It  would  be  better  to  establish  a  DART/ 
or  National  Science  Foundation-like  dispenser. 

Though  there  is  evidence  of  successful  government 
sponsored  research,  there  is  next  to  none  that  govern 
ment  investment  is  more  farsighted,  more  efficient  thai 
that  done  by  the  private  sector. 


AT  LAST,  GOOD  NEWS  ON  THE  HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS  FRONT 


Senate  Republicans  are  preparing  legislation  that  will 
re-gear  our  system  to  the  consumer.  The  proposal  is  so 
people-oriented  that  it  could  stop  the  Biliary  bureau- 
cratic blitz. 

Senator  Phil  Gramm  (R-Tex.)  recently  outlined  what 
will  be  the  foundation  of  the  Republican  alternatives — 
medical  IRAs  cum  catastrophic  insurance. 
Americans  could  buy  a  policy  covering  cata- 
strophic illness  that  would  pay  medical  ex- 
penses in  excess  of  $3,000.  Only  one  family  in 
ten  has  medical  outlays  above  that  level  each 
year.  The  cost  of  such  a  policy  would  be  a 
fraction  of  what  we  pay  for  today's  low- 
deductible  insurance.  Families  would  also  set 
up  medical  IRAs  and  deposit  up  to  $3,000 
each  year.  Unspent  money  could  remain  in 
the  fund  for  future  use:  for  retirement,  for  a 
first  home  or  as  a  cushion  for  unemployment. 

The  problem  with  our  medical  system  is  the 
way  we  finance  it.  Companies  buy  insurance  with  pretax 
dollars;  consumers  must  use  aftertax  dollars.  Because  most 
health  insurance  comes  from  employers  or  the  govern- 
ment, people  have  no  idea  of  the  true  price  of  health  care. 


Better  bill  than  Binary's 


insurance  to  their  own  particular  needs;  because  they'd  b« 
spending  their  own  money,  consumers  would  be  cost 
conscious  of  expenses.  States  would  be  pressured  to  removi 
numerous  mandates  for  insurance  coverages  and  to  in 
crease  consumer  flexibility.  An  individual-based  systen 
would  also  allow  people  to  carry  their  insurance  from  on< 
job  to  another — no  more  golden  handcuffs. 

Physicians  would  now  see  the  patient,  no 
the  insurance  company,  as  the  payer.  Hospi 
tals  would  become  more  efficient  and  wouk 
actually  have  to  learn  how  much  medica 
procedures  cost  and  quote  prices  in  advance 
Drug  companies  would  quickly  learn  tha 
they  couldn't  increase  prices  with  impunity 
Cost-plus  technology  would  give  way  t( 
cost-efficient  technology.  Inflationary  pres 
sures  in  health  care  would  be  no  greater  thar 
in  the  rest  of  the  service  sector. 

People's  salaries  would  go  up.  Because  o 
the  current  tax  treatment,  health  insurance  premium 
have  soared,  which  means  less  money  in  your  pay  enve 
lope.  That's  why  compensation,  which  includes  fring< 
benefits  like  health,  has  gone  up  impressively  since  1970 


Under  the  Republican  approach,  people  could  tailor    while  aftertax  cash  has  increased  at  a  snail's  pace. 

HATE  THY  NEIGHBOR 


Pandaemonium:  Ethnicity  in  International  Politics — 

by  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  (Oxford  University  Press, 
$  19.95 ).  New  York's  senior  senator  asserts  that  ethnicity  is 
the  dominant  force  in  world  politics  today. 
Having  studied  U.S.  ethnic  groups,  Moynihan 
knows  how  strong  this  force  is.  It  led  him  to 
predict  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union  years 
before  it  happened.  He  trenchantly  discusses  the 
baleful  impact  (and  uneven  application)  of 
Woodrow  Wilson's  "right  of  self-determina- 
tion" for  nationalities.  No  more  potent  empire- 
buster  has  there  been;  peoples  who  lived  peace- 
ably together  for  generations  go  at  one  another's 
throats.  The  book  falters  on  how  to  deal  with  the 


often  murderous  force  of  ethnicity.  Other  than  a  fev 
bromides  about  the  U . N . ,  Moynihan  offers  no  real  answers 
Unlike  most  other  politicos  or  intellectuals,  Moynihai 
is  eloquent,  acerbic  and  judgmental,  a  forcefu 
advocate  in  the  public  arena. 
Excerpt:  There  are  just  eijjbt  states  which  boti 
existed  in  1914  and  have  not  had  their  form  o 
government  changed  by  violence  since:  the  U.K. 
four  present  Or  former  members  of  the  Common 
wealth,  the  U.S.,  Sweden  and  Switzerland.  Ofth 
remaining  1 70  or  so  contemporary  states,  somear 
too  recently  created  to  have  known  much  turmoil 
but  for  the  number  that  have,  the  most  frequen 
factor  involved  has  been  ethnic  conflict.  ■ 
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oducrs  •  Wirelea 


Js  •  Modems 


I  Semiconductors  •  Infegrofed  Circuits  •  Memories  •  COMPONENTS  •  E 

MOTOROLA  INTR0DUOkT®51 


We  don't  make  the  car.  We  don't  make  the  radio. 
We  do,  however,  moke  o  tiny  semiconductor  chip 


M/ r  u  rjM  /YNU/TnT  M  A  I  I     %  w     for  the  radio,  o  digital  signal  processor  called 
00  Mr  11  UJINLLM  HALL   "Symphony™"  Tailored  to  satisfy  the  highly  specific  needs  of 
audio  engineer  customers,  one  chip  has  all  the  signal  processing  power  they  need  to  design  the  sound  system  of  the  future. 
A  system  that  will  bring  revolutionary  audio  quality  into  everyday  life.  Now  under  development,  this  radio  electronically 
"paints"  the  acoustics  of  a  concert  hall  inside  a  car-while  compensating  for  engine,  road  and  wind  noise,  even  the  influence 
of  speaker  placement.  Sixty  years  ago  Motorola  made  a  name  for  itself  by  making  car  radios  practical.  Today  we  are  striving 
to  make  them  perfect.  As  a  world  leader  in  semiconductor  technology  that  quest  for  quality  will  never  end. 


MOTOROLA 


Quality  Means  The  World  To  (/s.™ 

®i  Motorola  and  Symphony  ore  trademarks  of  Motorola,  Inc.  C  1990  Motorola.  Inc. 


Nothing  changes  faster  than  the  world  of  finance. 
So,  to  make  smarter  decisions  about  their  money, 
consumers  demand  24-hour  access  to  all  of  their 
bank's  services.  And,  to  stay  competitive,  banks 
need  to  deliver  those  services  without  fail.  That's 


why  Wells  Fargo  put  Tandem's  online  comp 
solutions  at  the  heart  of  its  electronic  ban 
and  consumer  lending  operations.  Now 
Fargo  processes  over  18  million  monthly 
transactions  and  more  than  80,000  daily  o 


Wells  Fargo  Bank  and  the  stagecoach  are 


registered  trademarks  o.Weils  Fargo  Bank&Co.  Tandem  and  the  Tandem  logo  are  trademarks  o.  Tandem  Computers  Incorporated.  ©1993  Tandem  Comp^ 


All  ngf 


transactions— all  with  unmatched  reliability, 
esult,  customers  come  to  the  bank  tor  a  better 
I  of  service.  To  learn  how  we're  doing  it  for 
;  Fargo,  call  800-959-2492,  ext.  310.  And 
iver  what  Tandem  can  do  for  your  company. 


^TAN 


Shouldn't  you  be  computing  like  this? 


Other  Comments 


Eloquent  Reminder 

Some  may  try  to  tell  us  this  is  the  end  of 
an  era.  What  they  overlook  is  that  in 
America,  every  day  is  a  new  beginning, 
every  sunset  is  merely  the  latest  mile- 
stone on  a  voyage  that  never  ends.  For 
this  is  the  land  that  has  never  become, 
but  is  always  in  the  act  of  becoming. 
-President  Ronald  Reagan, 

upon  receiving  the  Presidential 

Medal  of  Freedom 

The  Art  of  News  Isn't  Art 

These  are  embarrassing  days  for  the 
news  business.  Richard  Reeves,  a  syn- 
dicated columnist  with  good  contacts 
in  the  world  of  TV,  says  the  old  guard 
has  disappeared  from  TV  news,  and 
the  business  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
new  generation  whose  members 
don't  think  of  themselves  as  reporters 
or  producers,  but  as  filmmakers. 

Joshua  Meyrowitz,  a  professor  of 
communication  at  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  says  of  his  students: 
"They  tend  to  have  an  image-based 
standard  of  truth.  If  I  ask,  'What 
evidence  supports  your  view  or  con- 
tradicts it?'  they  look  at  me  as  if  I  came 
from  another  planet.  It's  very  foreign 
to  them  to  think  in  terms  of  truth, 
logic,  consistency  and  evidence." 

The  prospect  of  video  whizzes  in- 
venting their  own  ethics  is  a  scary 
one.  The  task  for  TV  and  other  visual 
news  operations  is  to  root  out  emo- 


tional and  image -based  truths  and 
give  us  the  old-fashioned  actual  truth 
with  standards  we  all  can  respect. 
-John  Leo, 
U.S.News  &  World  Report 

In  health  care,  the  invisible 
hand  of  Adam  Smith  is  all 
thumbs. 

-Rashi  Fein,  Harvard  econ- 
omist, New  York  Times 

Next  American  Revolution 

At  the  end  of  the  1 700s,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  pessimism  about  the 
outlook  for  Great  Britain.  It  was  said 
that  Britain  was  in  decline.  The  coun- 
try had  large  foreign  debts.  There  was 
much  concern  about  foreign  competi- 
tion, especially  from  the  former  Amer- 
ican colonies.  The  pessimism  was 
ironic  because  Britain  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  great  Industrial  Revolution 
which  dramatically  increased  its  pow- 
er and  wealth  during  the  1800s. 

Similarly,  the  U.S.  is  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  major  Technological  Revolu- 
tion, led  by  the  personal  computer. 
This  revolution  will  boost  productivi- 
ty well  above  the  anemic  growth  of  the 
1970s  and  1980s.  This  would  be  iron- 
ic because  there  has  been  so  much 
pessimism  about  the  long-term  out- 
look for  the  U.S.  economy  in  recent 


years,  much  as  there  was  about  Britaii 
at  the  turn  of  the  eighteenth  century 
-Dr.  Edward  Yardeni, 
chief  economist,  C.J.  Law  rence 

The  Reich  Stuff 

Labor  Secretary  Robert  Reich  telli 
educators  that  he  is  hampered  by  hi, 
training:  "As  we  all  know,  an  econo 
mist  is  someone  who  doesn't  hav« 
the  personality  to  be  an  accountant.' 
-Albert  R.  Karr,  Wall  Street  Journa 

The  Best  Medicine 

The  best  answer  [to  the  health  can 
problem]  is  to  change  consumer  ant 
producer  incentives  by  changing 
health  insurance  itself.  One  approacl 
would  be  to  convert  to  a  high-deduct 
ible  catastrophic  plan  and  a  "medica 
IRA."  Since  the  money  in  the  medica 
IRA  remaining  unspent  at  the  end  o 
the  year  would  belong  to  the  persoi 
buying  the  health  care,  for  the  firs 
time  that  person,  the  health-care  con 
sumer,  would  have  a  direct  incentiv* 
to  be  cost-conscious.  Similarly,  th< 
health-care  provider  would  have  ar 
incentive  to  offer  alternatives  and  t( 
compete  on  the  basis  of  price. 
-Senator  Phil  Gramm  (R-Tex.), 
Los  Angeles  Times 

Flushing  Out 

Happily,  the  Japan  Toilet  Associatior 
is  up  and  running.  It  describes  itsel 
as  a  "network  of  researchers,  archi 
tects,  government  officials,  toile 
manufacturers,  sanitation  and  trans 
portation  enterprises,  and  citizen: 
dedicated  entirely  to  the  toilet."  I 
has  established  a  National  Toilet  Da] 
and  convened  seven  symposiums. 

Japan's  association  is  spreading  th< 
word  abroad.  Hong  Kong's  city  fa 
thers  consulted  it  on  public  lavatories 
and  in  Europe  a  sister  body  sprang  up 
France's  Association  of  Toilets.  Ir 
June  an  International  Symposium  wil 
be  -held.  Yet  the  association  remain: 
worried:  The  world,  it  seems,  suffer: 
from  "the  simple  lack  of  awareness  o 
the  present  conditions  of  the  toile 
and  the  critical  need  for  change." 
-The  Economist  ■ 


ROTHCO 


"The  trouble  with  politicians  is  that  they  always  put  my  money 
where  their  mouth  is." 
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The  New  Learjet  60 


Of  all  coast-to-coast  business  jets,  none  rivals  the  performance  of  the  sensational  midsize 
Learjet  60.  With  legendary  speed  and  continent-spanning  range,  it  tours  city  to  city  or  country  to  country  on  less 
fuel  than  any  other  transcontinental  business  jet.  Yet  this  largest-ever  Learjet  is  superbly  equipped.  There's 
comfortable  seating  for  up  to  nine  in  its  spacious,  stand-up  cabin.  A  private  restroom,  complete  galley,  the  industry's 
most  advanced  avionics  systems,  and  much  more.  All  for  far  less  than  the  competition. 

See  why  the  new  Learjet  60  is  fast  gaining  recognition  as  the  most 
efficient,  affordable,  long-range  performer  in  business  aviation.  For  more 
information  on  this  new  star,  simply  call  Learjet  Marketing  at  (316)946-2450 
ext.  2 1 6  or  Fax  (316)  946-3235.  Nothing  else  comes  close: 


BOMBARDIER 


Learjet 


©1993  Learjet  Inc. 


It  Runs  On  Gasoline.  But  Mc 

The  charge  is  entirely  ] 
tive.  An  electrifying  s 
of  raw  power  gener 
bya250-hp32-valveV8enj 
'  The  Lexus  SC  400  can  mi 
60  exhilarating  miles  per  I 


©1992  Lexus,  A  Division  Of  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc.  Lexus  reminds  you  to  wear  seat  belts  and  oi 
comparison  only,  and  was  obtained  with  prototype  vehicles  under  test-track  conditions  by  pro/essi 


ist  6.9  seconds! 

Yet  for  all  that  strength, 
SC400  responds  obedi- 
y  to  your  commands. 

A  racing-inspired  double- 
lbone  suspension  provides 


excellent  stability  and  quick, 
true  handling.  Engineering  re- 
finements cushion  the  vibration 
that  usually  accompanies  such 
performance,  so  you  feel  the 
road  but  not  many  of  its  jolts. 


And  while  the  excitement 
never  stops,  the  car  most  as- 
suredly will— thanks  to  an 
advanced  anti-lock  braking 
system  with  large  vented  discs. 

Of  course,  the  SC400-be- 
ing  a  Lexus— lets  you  enjoy  this 
stirring  performance  from  an 
elegant  interior  appointed  with 
fine  leather  upholstery  and 
rich  Birds-Eye  Maple  trim. 

If  you've  forgotten  how 
much  fun  driving  can  be,  get 
behind  the  wheel  of  an  SC  400. 
Fill  up  the  tank.  And  prepare  to 
have  your  battery  recharged. 


LEXUS 

The  Relentless  Pursuit  Of  Perfection. 


re  information,  call  800-872-5398  (800-USA-LEXUS).  *This  0-60  mph  performance  capacity  figure  is  for 
I  safety  equipment  and  procedures.  This  should  not  be  attempted  on  public  streets  or  higkivays. 


This  cellular  phone  I  got  lets  the  guys  at  the  office 
keep  in  touch  with  me  no  matter  where  I  am.  Of  course, 
there  are  lots  of  good  things  about  it,  too. 


TjgjPjl  Muratec  CT-50 
^|S§||l  Cellular  Phone 

Ip^^.    '  all 

^^■^^k   for  more  information, 

rnurarec 


Faxes,  phones  and  whatever  we  think  of  next. 


Commentary 

>n  events  at  home  and  abroad 


5y  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Publisher 


JAPAN  AND  MR.  CLINTON 


["he  Clinton  Administration's  foreign  trade  policy  is 
ar  from  developed,  but  one  thing,  unfortunately,  seems 
:lear:  Clinton  appointees  and  the  President  himself  seem 

0  have  a  basic  dislike  for  Japan.  Although  each  unpleasant 
tatement  the  Administration  makes  is  generally  retracted 
>r  muddied  within  a  day  or  two,  the  prevailing  impression 
n  Tokyo  is  that  the  Japanese-American  relationship  is 
hanging.  This  is  a  source  of  great  worry  to  the  Japanese. 

From  a  recent  trip  to  Japan,  Steve  and  Kip  Forbes  and  I 
fathered  this  impression:  The  Japanese  are  greatly  con- 
erned  about  their  recession,  the  political  problems  of  the 
uling  LDP  and  Japan's  changing  position  in  the  world. 

Recession  As  a  Vehicle  for  Change 

The  recession  in  Japan  is  real  enough,  even  by  our 
tandards.  People  are  comparing  it  to  the  OPEC-induced 
ecession  of  the  mid-1970s. 

In  the  40  years  between  1950  and  1990,  Japan's 
growth  was  spectacular:  Per  capita  income  rose  from 
ibout  $1,200  to  about  $24,000  annually.  During  that 
ime,  a  firm  political  consensus  provided  Japan  with 
uccessful,  conservative  economic  policies,  and  the  vast 
najority  of  people  accepted  the  idea  of  wage  flexibility — 
is  long  as  there  was  virtual  lifetime  employment  security. 

Many  of  these  fundamentals  now  seem  to  be  changing, 
-■or  many  years  the  average  Japanese's  primary  goal  was  to 
:arn  enough  money  for  a  better  life  than  his  parents  had, 
ncluding  the  ability  to  buy  consumer  electronics,  appli- 
inces,  cars,  etc.  That  goal  was  realized  about  five  years  ago. 
nIow  what  people  most  need  and  want  is  affordable 
lousing — with  enough  space  for  parents  if  need  be.  They 
vant  housing  that  does  not  require  a  two-to-three-hour 
:ommute  to  work  and  that  offers  far  more  comfort  than  the 
:ramped,  hideously  expensive  quarters  they  now  have. 

After  having  worked  incredibly  hard  for  far  less  return 
han  the  average  American  enjoys,  the  Japanese  now  want 

1  better  environment,  more  things  to  look  forward  to, 
nore  leisure  time  and  better,  longer  vacations. 

Even  the  longtime  covenant  for  lifetime  employment 
tppears  to  be  weakening.  The  official  unemployment  rate 
n  Japan  is  generally  reported  to  be  about  2%,  but  we  were 
old  many  times  that  the  actual  rate  is  much  closer  to  7% 
xcause  many  companies  have  been  keeping  all  of  their 
:mployees  even  though  about  5%  of  them  have  no  work 
:o  do.  One  does  read  of  actual  layoffs,  though,  something 


unheard  of  in  Japan  less  than  two  years  ago. 

Recent  strengthening  of  the  yen  has  made  it  more 
difficult  for  Japan  to  maintain  its  huge  export  business 
this  year.  However,  Japan  has  managed  to  increase  its 
trade  balance  to  record  levels  because  less  is  being  import- 
ed as  a  result  of  the  recession. 

Rethinking  Relations 

Adding  to  these  domestic  problems  are  the  continued 
demands  by  Japan's  six  largest  colleagues  that  it  contrib- 
ute more  heavily  to  the  assistance  of  Russia  and  to 
increasingly  expansive  United  Nations  peacekeeping  op- 
erations. If  Japan  is  to  do  more  to  support  the  overseas 
activities  of  the  U.N.,  it  will  have  to  have  a  vastly  unpopu- 
lar change  in  its  constitution,  which  now  permits  defense 
forces  to  operate  only  close  to  home.  And  as  for  "close  to 
home,"  although  the  old  Soviet  threat  is  gone,  there  is  by 
no  means  a  comfortable  relationship  with  Russia  as  of  yet. 
Russia  has  refused  to  discuss  the  four  northern  Japanese 
islands  the  Soviets  seized  at  the  end  of  WWII.  Further- 
more, Japanese  defense  officials  cannot  help  but  worry 
about  the  undisguised  eagerness  with  which  the  Chinese 
are  buying  all  sorts  of  Russian  arms. 

United  States  trade  worries  about  Japan  are  well 
known,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  vastly 
better  for  both  countries  if  it  were  easier  for  Americans  to 
do  business  in  Japan.  But  many  American  businesses  have 
succeeded  there.  One  of  the  latest  examples  is  the  success 
of  the  new  L.L.  Bean  store  in  Tokyo,  which,  since  it 
opened  in  November  1992,  has  been  drawing  crowds 
"like  the  first  day  of  moose-hunting  season." 

Most  knowledgeable  observers  of  Japan  feel  confident 
that  the  Japanese  economy  will  recover  shortly  (the  stock 
market  has  already  reached  the  20,000  figure  after  a  drop 
that  took  it  below  15,000).  Japan's  huge  $116  billion 
stimulation  program  will  help,  too.  The  one  thing,  how- 
ever, that  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  Japan  to  have 
the  kind  of  recovery  that  both  Japanese  and  Americans 
urgently  need  is  continued  uncertainty  about  American 
policy.  By  firmly  and  decisively  quashing  the  anti-Japa- 
nese sentiment  expressed  by  his  appointees,  President 
Clinton,  during  his  meetings  with  Prime  Minister 
Miyazawa,  could  have  single-handedly  helped  one  of 
America's  strongest  and  most  vitally  needed  friends  repair 
its  economy.  Unfortunately,  this  did  not  happen.  OH 
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ANALYSTS  WILL  CELEBRATE 
OUR  BIG  VICTORIES. 


At  Wellcome,  we're  committing  all  of  our 
resources  to  the  pursuit  of  better  health.  And 
with  every  life  we  touch,  we're  making  headway. 

Our  portfolio  of  new  products  includes 
potential  therapeutic  agents  for  cardiovascular 
disease,  viruses,  central  nervous  system  disorders 
and  cancer.  Which  could 
translate  to  hope  for  millions 
who  may  benefit  from  these 
discoveries. 

Some  products  will  be 
extensions  of  existing  com- 
pounds. One  of  them,  for 
example,  has  already  been 
credited  with  a  significant 
decrease  in  premature  infant 
deaths  due  to  a  serious  respira- 
tory condition.  We  are  cur- 
rently conducting  research 
into  adult  respiratory  condi- 
tions as  well. 


Other  new  agents  in  the  Wellcome  pipe- 
line may  someday  combat  cancer,  ease  complica- 
tions after  heart  attacks  and  strokes,  and  treat 
serious  neurological  conditions  and  severe  rheu- 
matoid arthritis. 

In  the  meantime,  we'll  continue  marketing 
our  impressive  roster  of  53  com- 
pounds, including  over-the- 
counter  products  for  the  com- 
mon cold,  allergies  and  first  aid. 
This  comprehensive  list  also 
includes  the  first  drug  for  treat- 
ment of  AIDS,  as  well  as  the 
world's  leading  antiviral  drug. 

Improving  the  human 
condition  is  certainly  a  lofty 
goal  for  any  company.  But  at 
Wellcome,  we  have  more  than 
just  the  resources  and  the 
science  to  make  it  happen. 
We  have  the  passion. 


WE'LL  CELEBRATE  THE  SMALL  ONES. 


Wellcome 


tUIItU  BY  HUWHKU  bHNKo 


Oh!  Vat  a  mess  it  will  be 


It  took  until  the  day  before  tax  filing  day  for 
the  new  Administration  to  admit  sheepishly 
that,  yes,  it  is  indeed  considering  a  value  added 
tax  to  pay  for  its  $100  billion  or  so  a  year  health- 
care program.  But  why  the  Clinton  people 
tried  to  keep  it  a  secret  is  a  mystery:  a  vat  was 
always  in  the  cards  for  this  year's  tax  bill  (see 
this  column,  Oct.  26,  1992). 

The  budget  now  working  its  way  through 
Congress  will  already  impose  at  least  $250 
billion  over  five  years  in  higher  direct  taxes 
(on  individual  and  corporate  incomes)  and 
new  fees.  A  vat  is  the  only  place  left  to  raise 
the  kind  of  money  needed  for  the  kind  of  all- 
inclusive  health  care  coverage  Mrs.  Clinton 
seems  to  want.  Even  so,  to  raise  $100  billion  a 
year,  the  vat  rate  would  have  to  be  5% 
to  10%,  depending  on  which  basic  goods 


are  excluded. 

On  the  surface,  a  vat  is  beguiling.  Each 
stage  of  the  economic  process,  whether  it  in- 
volves manufacture  or  producing  a  service, 
pays  its  share  of  the  tax.  Each  firm  adds  up  the 
VAT  included  as  part  of  its  suppliers'  bills  (the 
inputs)  and  nets  it  from  the  tax  owed  on  its  sales 
to  its  customers  (the  outputs).  Thus  the  tax  is 
ultimately  paid  by  the  consumer. 

But  once  Washington  gets  to  work,  that  is, 
of  course,  precisely  how  it  will  not  be.  A  simple 
vat  is  highly  regressive.  So  Washington  will 
set  different  rates,  with  higher  ones  on  so-called 
luxuries  such  as  cars  and  expensive  clothes. 
(This  leads  to  such  nonsense  in  France  as  fight- 
ing over  whether  dandruff  shampoo  is  a  medi- 
cine, on  which  a  5.5%  vat  is  charged,  or  a 
cosmetic,  taxable  at  18.6%.) 


VAT  costs  twice  as  much  as  ordinary  taxes  to  collect 


When  vat  is  complicated  this  way,  it  be- 
comes a  very  expensive  tax  to  collect.  The  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  costs  about  60  cents  for 
every  $100  collected  from  the  federal  tax  sys- 
tem. In  two  studies  in  the  1980s,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  reckoned  that  collecting  a  simple,  sin- 
gle-rate vat  would  require  20,000  extra  staff. 
The  collection  cost,  according  to  these  studies, 
would  be  just  under  $1  per  $100. 

That's  comparable  to  the  vat  collection 
costs  in  Britain,  for  example,  which  imposed  a 
VAT  as  part  of  its  European  Community  mem- 
bership. But  even  so,  the  U.S.  Treasury  has 
underestimated  the  cost,  warns  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office. 

Widiout  a  tough  10%  to  15%  audit  rate,  it's 
too  easy  to  cheat — for  example,  by  claiming  tiiat 
the  VAT  on  a  case  of  wine  for  home  use  was  paid 

And  a  VAT  will  open  inflation' 

Another  key  problem  with  vat:  It  tends  to 
be  inflationary.  The  higher  the  rate,  the  higher 
the  inflationary  effect.  Economic  theory  sug- 
gests that  imposing  a  vat  has  a  one-time  effect 
on  prices,  and  so  is  not  inflationary.  But  Euro- 
pean experience  suggests  otherwise. 

Example:  Suppose  a  washing  machine  re- 
tails for  $349  and  a  12%  vat  is  imposed.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  price  goes  up  to  $390.88.  But 
rather  than  charge  such  a  funny-looking  num- 
ber, the  retailer  will  most  likely  round  it  up,  to 
$399.  There  are  many  American  firms  that 
would  love  an  excuse  to  raise  prices  but  dare 
not  because  of  today's  tough  competition.  A 
VAT  would  open  the  floodgates. 

In  addition,  the  vat  would  feed  through 
into  government  cost-of-living  adjustments  and 
become,  all  in  all,  a  price  ratchet. 


in  the  course  of  business  entertainment  (which 
would  be  an  allowable  input).  But  this  tough 
regime  vastly  increases  die  cost  of  compliance, 
especially  on  small  firms.  Harry  Paton  Evans, 
who  runs  an  independent  marketing  company  in 
Britain  with  up  to  12  employees,  says  he  is  usual- 
ly visited  eveiy  other  year  by  two  vat  inspectors 
who  want  to  see  bills  and  invoices.  "You  can  pay 
a  penalty  just  for  not  keeping  every  little  piece  of 
paper,"  he  says. 

In  the  U.S.  the  cbo  believes  that  a  VAT  tax 
would  cost  business  at  least  $4  billion  a  year  to 
comply  with,  and  probably  $1.5  billion  for  the 
Treasury  to  collect.  These  costs  are  why  the  CBO 
says  that  a  VAT  is  a  poor  choice  as  a  minor 
revenue  raiser;  it  only  becomes  acceptably  effi- 
cient at  a  15%  rate,  though  it's  not  clear  that 
Americans  would  stand  for  such  a  rate. 

s  gates 

It  is  also  hard  to  police  precisely  where  a 
transaction  is  done  when  a  fax  or  other  form  of 
telecommunication  is  used,  especially  across 
national  borders.  This  would  become  a  major 
tax  leak  unless  Mexico  is  persuaded  to  join 
Canada  (and  maybe,  it  seems,  the  U.S.)  and  use 
a  VAT,  too.  (This  is  why  the  EC  insists  all  mem- 
ber countries  use  one.) 

The  toughest  issue  of  all  is  that  the  Adminis- 
tration wants  the  Federal  Reserve  to  boost  mon- 
ey supply  to  accommodate  a  VAT,  so  that  its 
imposition  on  top  of  all  those  other  taxes  would 
not  finally  bring  the  economy  to  a  shuddering 
halt.  The  Fed  may  have  pulled  back  a  little  from 
its  concern  about  a  resumption  of  inflation, 
but  only  a  little.  As  of  now,  there  is  no  way  that 
the  Fed  will  go  along  with  that. 

-H.B.  with  Janet  Novack  mm 
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IHt  HJHBtb  INUtA 

BY  ROBERT  ROSENSTEIN 


The  Forbes  Index  (1967=100) 

240 


Current 

237.8*  / 

Previous 

237.lt  / 

Percent  change 

0.3%            J            \  / 

March  is  off  to  a  bad  start:  Inflation-adjusted  retail  sales  fell 
'1 .4%  and  the  Federal  Reserve's  industrial  productior 
index  was  flat.  Economic  growth  in  the  second  quarter  wil 
be  respectable  but  hardly  spectacular,  according  to  Rich 
ard  Hoey,  portfolio  manager  at  the  Dreyfus  Corp.  He  i< 
forecasting  about  2%  annualized  growth  in  gross  domestk 
product  for  the  first  half  of  1993  but  higher  growth  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year.  Hoey  thinks  that  the  U.S.  will 
benefit  from  stronger  foreign  economies  and  that  low 
interest  rates  will  finally  stimulate  U.S.  business  activity. 
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•Preliminary  tRevised 


'83        '85        '87        '89        '91  '93 
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Other  key  rates 

Source 

Status 

Prime  rate 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

6.0% 

Auto  sales  year  to  date  vs  1992' 

Ward's  Automotive 

2.7% 

Index  of  leading  indicators  Feb  vs  Jan 

Dept  of  Commerce 

0.5% 

Trade  balance  12  months  ended  Feb  1993 

Dept  of  Commerce 

-$88bil 

All-commodity  producer  price  index  Mar  vs  Feb1 

Dept  of  Labor 

0.4% 

GDP  4th  quarter  vs  3rd— annualized  growth 

Dept  of  Commerce 

4.7% 

M2  (3-month  change) — annualized  growth1 

Federal  Reserve 

-2.2% 

1  U.S.-based  manufacturers,  excludes  imports,  as  of  4/10/93. 2  Wholesale  goods  3  Includes  Ml 
(public  currency  and  checking  deposits)  plus  savings  accounts  and  money  market  funds. 

Index  components 


Services    •   Total  index 


Inventories    •   New  orders 


The  Forbes  Index  is  a  measure  of  U.S.  economic 
activity  composed  of  8  equally  weighted  elements:  The 
cost  of  services  relative  to  all  consumer  prices,  the  level 
of  new  orders  for  durable  goods  compared  with 
manufacturers'  inventories,  total  industrial  production, 
new  housing  starts,  personal  income,  new  claims  for 
unemployment  compensation,  total  retail  sales,  total 
consumer  installment  credit. 

To  measure  these  8  elements,  Forbes  monitors  10 
series  of  U.S.  government  data.  The  last  14  months' 
data  for  each  series  are  presented  below. 
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Industrial  production  index  (1987=100) 
seasonally  adjusted  (Federal  Reserve) 
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New  unemployment  claims  average  for  month 
(thousands),  seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  ol  Labor) 
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Consumer  price  indexes  (1982-84  average=100) 
all  urban  consumers,  unadjusted  (Dept  of  Labor) 
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New  housing  starts  (thousands)  privately  owned, 
unadjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 


172 


162 


152 


142 


Retail  sales  ($billions), 

seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 


270 
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Manufacturers'  new  orders  and  inventories 

(Sbillions),  seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 


3100 


3000 


2900 


2800 


Personal  income  (Sbillions)  wage  and  salary 
disbursements,  seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 


740 
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Consumer  installment  credit  (Sbillions)  total, 
seasonally  adjusted  (Federal  Reserve) 
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How  are  you  going  to  conduct  business  now? 


:aling  back  was  difficult.  But  now  the  challenge 
to  create  a  new  working  arrangement  and  get  the 
ost  out  of  your  remaining  players. 

And  that's  where  our  proprietary  knowledge 
tse  of  global  Best  Practices  can  help. 

In  our  trained  hands,  it  lets  us  compare  your 
aerating  practices  to  the  best  in  the  business 
orld — within  your  own  industry  and  across 
e  board. 

So  we  can  gain  insight  into  which  practices 
>uld  create  a  new  working  harmony.  And 
ing  you  more  creative  ways  to  help  re-engineer 
)ur  operations. 

If  s  designed  to  be  the  most  thought-provok- 
g  resource  of  its  kind.  Driven  by  an  advanced 


application  of  CD-ROM  technology.  Updated 
throughout  our  global  network.  And  unsurpassed 
in  its  depth  and  scope. 

To  see  a  demonstration  of  our  knowledge  base 
or  receive  a  free  brochure,  call  1-800-445-5556, 
today.  And  find  out  how  you  can  out- 
perform the  competition — on  paper 
and  in  practice. 

Best  Practices. 
Putting  insight  into  practice 


Arthur 
Andersen 


993  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  All  rights  reserved. 


Arthur  Andersen  &  Co,  SC 


To  the  shock  of  many  in  the  U.S.  airlines  industry,  the 
business  is  now  mature.  How  will  the  carriers  cope? 

Out-faxed 


By  Howard  Banks 

The  recent  modest  uptick  in  U.S. 
airlines'  passenger  traffic — up  3.4%  in 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year  over 
the  same  period  in  1992 — has  led  to  a 
general  assumption  that  the  major 
carriers  have  emerged  from  their  deep 
stall.  Wall  Street  has  reacted  by  bid- 
ding up  the  stocks  of  American,  Unit- 
ed and  Delta,  and  marking  the  trans- 
portation index  up  from  around  1450 
in  December  1992  to  over  1690 
this  April. 

But  that  3.4%  increase  in  passenger 
traffic  is  probably  nothing  more  than 
a  cyclical  rebound  from  the  1990-91 
recession,  which  hit  the  airlines  hard. 
The  uptick  certainly  does  not  indicate 
that  the  U.S.  domestic  airline  busi- 
ness is  set  to  resume  its  long-run  5%-a- 
year  growth  pattern,  widely  forecast 
by  Boeing  and  the  other  manufactur- 
ers, and  by  the  airlines. 

Consider  the  following: 

Outside  of  Southwest  Airlines,  the 
U.S.  jet  carriers  saw  an  overall  growth 
in  traffic  (as  measured  by  the  number 
of  miles  they  carried  passengers)  that 
averaged  just  under  1%  from  1987 
through  1992.  And  the  airlines 
achieved  even  this  anemic  rate  of 
growth  by  selling  seats  below  cost. 
The  industry's  collective  loss  since 
1990  totals  $10.5  billion. 

What  would  have  happened  to  traf- 
fic if  the  airlines  had  charged  enough 
at  least  to  cover  their  costs?  "Yes,  that 
is  a  problem,  isn't  it,"  says  Michael  E. 
Levine,  executive  vice  president  for 
marketing  of  Northwest  Airlines.  If 
they  had,  the  airlines  would  have  lost 
passengers. 

Note,  too,  that  since  the  late  1980s 
the  industry  has  padded  by  at  least  7% 
the  figures  on  revenue  passenger 
miles.  Industry  consultant  William  R. 
Nesbit  says  that  despite  its  name,  total 
revenue  passenger  miles  now  also  in- 
cludes the  free  miles  flown  on  fre- 


American  Airlines'  Robert  Crandall 

Where  we  can't  compete  we'll  withdraw. 


quent-flier  awards,  and  also  the  extra 
distance  caused  by  the  airlines'  hub 
and  spoke  system  (i.e.,  New  York-St. 
Louis-San  Francisco,  instead  of  the 
distance  between  the  two  end  points). 

In  short,  there  has  been  little  or  no 
true  growth  in  revenue  passenger 
miles  since  1986.  Says  George  James, 
who  for  many  years  was  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association's  chief  economist 
and  is  now  an  independent  analyst: 
"Many  thought  fast  growth  would 
continue  indefinitely.  It  takes  hind- 
sight to  see  this  is  essentially  over." 

Back  in  the  industry's  gravy  days, 
from  the  late  1950s  through  1973, 
passenger  traffic  grew  at  1 3%  a  year  as 
the  cost  of  flying  dropped  sharply. 
New  707  and  DC-8  jets,  followed  by 
the  wide-body  jumbo  jets  and  other 
designs,  were  so  productive  that  the 
industry's  total  operating  costs  fell  by 
half  (see  chart).  Having  survived  two 
energy  crises  (1973  and  1979),  the 


carriers  started  cutting  costs  again 
the  early  1980s.  This  was  the  result 
deregulation  in  1978,  which  led 
increased  competition,  which  rais 
productivity;  the  creation  of  the  h 
and  spoke  system;  increased  use 
computer  reservation  systems;  a 
lower  wages  for  new  recruits. 

There  is  no  prospect  of  another  t 
round  of  cost-cutting  on  the  horizc 
In  fact,  new  aircraft  prices  are  gener 
ly  up.  The  cost  per  seat,  a  use 
guideline  to  aircraft  cost,  has  be 
rising  sharply  since  1985.  The  m 
aircraft  have  only  two  cockpit  en 
but  otherwise  are  not  much  mc 
productive  than  the  planes  they  ; 
replacing;  they  go  no  faster,  earn'  oi 
a  few  more  people  and  are  only  a  ! 
more  fuel  efficient.  The  new  Trai 
portation  Secretary,  Federico  Peha 
talking  about  saving  the  airlines,  m; 
be  by  re-regulating  them,  but  tl 
would  only  add  to  their  costs. 

On  the  demand  side,  the  indus^ 
faces  another  dilemma:  competiti 
from  electronics — video  conferer 
ing,  fax  machines  and  even  electroi 
mail.  Electronics  was  widely  forec 
as  a  competitor  to  air  travel,  one  d; 
Now  that  day  seems  to  have  dawnt 
What  was  not  foreseen  is  wl 
has  made  electronics  so  powerful 
competitor. 

This  factor  is  what  Northwest's  I 
vine  calls  "the  restructuring  of  bu 
ness."  Business  travelers  traditiona 
are  the  most  profitable.  They  are  m< 
likely  to  travel  at  full  (high)  fares,  a 
to  a  great  extent  subsidize  the  leisi 
travelers.  But  the  slimming  down 
middle  managements  has  eliminat 
millions  of  the  people  whose  job  v\ 
essentially  to  be  in  charge  of  a  corr 
office  and  carry  important  pieces 
paper  from  meeting  to  meetir 
These  days,  a  large  part  of  this  infc 
mation  travels  bv  fax  or  modem. 
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Southwest  uses 
only  Boeing  737s 
The  low-cost 
pacesetter. 


Growth  stalls 

HBB  Operating  costs  index  (1960=100) 
120 


U.S.  domestic 
revenue  passenger  miles  (billions) 
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Sources:  Boeing;  Air  Transport  Association 


Consider  this  simple  rule  of  thumb, 
historically,  roughly  half  of  all  air 
avel  was  done  by  business  people.  If 
st  one  business  trip  in  ten  is  elimi- 
ited,  that  means  a  zero  growth  rate 
>r  U.S.  domestic  air  traffic. 

This  may  already  have  happened.  A 
allup  Poll  for  the  Air  Transport  As- 
tciation,  the  industry's  trade  associa- 
3n,  shows  that  52%  of  travelers  said 
ley  were  on  business  in  1982;  that 
as  down  to  46%  by  1991.  Last  year 
ie  number  was  37%;  that  was  surely  a 
atistical  quirk,  but  it  did  conform  to 
ie  overall  downward  trend  of  busi- 
es travel.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
here  business  travel  settles  as  a  share 
r  total  passengers;  the  chances  are 
lat  it  will  resume  its  earlier  steady 
ide  from  around  45%. 

Let's  put  this  into  some  perspec- 
ve.  The  airlines  are  not  about  to  go 
ie  way  of  sailing  ships  or  passenger 
ains.  There  will  be  demand  for  air 


travel  and  for  new  aircraft  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see.  But  not  as  much  demand 
as  most  people  once  thought. 

Robert  Crandall,  chairman  and 
president  of  American  Airlines,  and 
the  father  of  much  of  the  growth 
strategy  of  deregulation,  is  now  tak- 
ing steps  to  prepare  for  a  slow-growth 
world.  Crandall  is  pulling  back  from 
hubs  where  American  cannot  com- 
pete successfully,  which  in  short 
translation  means  pulling  out  from 
airports  where  the  carrier  faces  South- 
west head  to  head. 

What  of  the  prospects  for  growth  in 
other  parts  of  the  world?  Asia,  espe- 
cially China,  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  Latin  America  are  all  expected  to 
show  air  traffic  growth  in  the  6%-to- 
9%  range  through  2000. 

Even  European  air  traffic  is  expect- 
ed to  grow  more  strongly  than  in  the 
U.S.,  as  the  airlines  there  go  through 
their  own  version  of  deregulation  and 


start  cutting  prices. 

The  bad  news:  A  poll  for  the  Inter- 
national Air  Transport  Association 
found  that  many  international  busi- 
ness travelers  also  expect  that  fax  and 
other  electronic  means  of  communi- 
cation will  replace  a  noticeable  share 
of  their  air  travel.  It  is  therefore  possi- 
ble, even  likely,  that  global  growth 
rates  will  begin  to  taper  off  much 
sooner  than  expected. 

How  will  the  airlines  cope?  What 
seems  likely  in  the  U.S.  is  a  trend 
toward  a  more  clearly  defined  three- 
tiered  system. 

At  the  high-priced  top  end  will  be 
what  might  be  called  full-service  air- 
lines— roughly  speaking,  what  Cran- 
dall perceives  will  be  American's  role. 
They  will  fly  major  routes,  mostly 
over  longer  distances,  where  there  is 
enough  traffic  that  can  afford  to  pay 
the  freight.  The  carriers  on  these 
routes  will  hope  to  use  economies  of 
scale  to  keep  new  competitors  out  and 
prices  reasonably  firm. 

In  the  second  tier  will  be  more 
airlines  like  Southwest — no  frills,  low 
cost,  serving  a  limited  number  of  mar- 
kets, mostly  on  flights  of  up  to  an  hour 
or  two  in  length.  The  Southwest 
model  requires  costs  so  low  that  fares 
can  be  cut  to  40%  to  60%  of  larger 
airlines'  fares  and  still  make  money. 
These  carriers  will  probably  further 
copy  Southwest  by  using  a  single  air- 
craft type.  Already  there  are  signs  of 
an  increased  number  of  small  startups, 
such  as  Kiwi,  Skybus  and  Reno  Air, 
that  see  an  opening  in  the  present 
market.  They  will  be  able  to  operate  in 
a  specific  niche  for  as  long  as  it  doesn't 
generate  enough  traffic  to  attract  the 
likes  of  Southwest  or  one  of  the  major 
carriers. 

The  bottom  tier  will  likely  be  made 
up  of  package  tours,  where  travel, 
hotels  and  the  rest  are  sold  as  a 
complete  deal.  This  type  of  leisure 
travel  has  never  taken  off  in  the  U.S.  as 
it  has  in  Europe  and  Asia,  mostly 
because  U.S.  scheduled  airfares  were 
so  cheap  and  readily  available.  But  if 
regularly  scheduled  fares  are  about  to 
increase,  as  seems  likely,  then  Ameri- 
cans will  find  package  deals  an 
attractive  option. 

Bottom  line:  The  future  is  looking 
brighter  for  the  surviving  carriers,  but 
despite — not  because  of- — trends  in 
passenger  growth.  BS 
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In  Major  League  Baseball,  what  is  stealing  home 
compared  with  selling  home? 

Logo  shock 


As  IF  baseball  isn't  in  enough 
turmoil.  .  .  . 

In  March  American  League  offi- 
cials decided  that  for  the  first  time  in 
memory,  individual  teams  can  sell  ad- 
vertising behind  home  plate.  Until 
this  season,  the  classic  picture  of  the 
umpire,  catcher  and  batter  ready  to 
swing  has  been  virtually  the  last  image 
in  all  of  professional  sports  that  has 
remained  free  of  advertising. 

The  reason  for  the  change  is  simple. 
Teams  need  money.  Major  League 
Baseball  is  at  the  end  of  its  four-year, 
$1.1  billion  television  contract  with 
CBS.  The  network  admits  it  seriously 
overpaid,  and  the  next  network  con- 
tract will  be  for  far  less — perhaps  as 
little  as  $500  million.  Large-market 
teams  such  as  the  New  York  Yankees 
and  the  Boston  Red  Sox,  with  hefty 
local  over-the-air  and  cable  television 
contracts,  won't  feel  the  pinch  much. 
But  teams  in  smaller  markets,  such  as 


the  Milwaukee  Brewers  and  the  De- 
troit Tigers,  will  feel  a  serious  hit  in 
revenues.  Meanwhile,  players'  salaries 
continue  to  escalate. 

What  to  do?  To  ease  the  pain,  the 
American  League  decided  to  give  its 
14  teams  the  option  of  selling  a  square 
of  space  behind  the  plate.  Since  televi- 
sion cameras  are  focused  on  that  space 
for  an  average  of  more  than  40  min- 
utes per  game,  or  35%  of  the  coverage, 
it  is  easily  one  of  the  most  valuable 
pieces  of  sponsorship  real  estate  in  all 
of  baseball. 

Supporters  of  the  league's  decision 
argue  that  other  sports  do  it,  so  why 
not  baseball?  After  all,  sponsors  can 
buy  the  baseboards  around  hockey 
rinks  in  the  National  Hockey  League, 
and  the  NBA  has  made  a  decent  return 
with  its  signboards  around  the  court 
that  flip  up  different  ads  throughout 
the  entire  game.  Tennis  players  sell 
the  space  on  their  left  and  right  shirt 


sleeves  for  as  much  as  $100,000 
sleeve.  Golfers  sell  space  on  their  g< 
bags  and  hats.  Race  car  drivers  s 
logo  space  on  their  helmets. 

The  Detroit  Tigers  wasted  no  tir 
deciding  that  selling  home  is  at  least 
good  as  stealing  home.  The  Tigers  a 
selling  a  sponsorship  package  co 
taining  advertisements  over  tl 
shoulders  of  the  umpire  at  hori 
plate-,  and  in  right  and  left  fields;  tl 
package  should  bring  in  an  extra  $1 
million  per  season — enough  to  hire 
decent  relief  pitcher. 

Will  the  fans  be  put  off  when  th 
see  new  corporate  logos  where  on 
there  were  none?  Len  Perna,  the  1 
gers'  executive  director,  doesn't  thii 
so.  "Our  research  shows  that  the  ge 
eral  public  doesn't  mind  consum 
messages,"  he  insists. 

But  other  American  League  tea 
executives  aren't  so  sure.  "The  qut 
tion  here  is  how  far  do  you  push  tl 
envelope?"  worries  Andrew  Dolic 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Oa 
land  A's.  "If  you  look  at  auto  racii 
today,  it's  hard  to  find  the  ca 
through  all  the  corporate  logos.  Bas 
ball  is  a  sport  that  belongs  to  the  far 
and  they  get  concerned  about  tl 
kind  of  change." 

After  studying  the  impact  of  sellii 
the  space,  the  A's  decided  to  pass  ( 
the  opportunity — but  not  solely  o 
of  consideration  for  the  fans.  Dolii 
says  selling  the  home  plate  spa 
could  dilute  the  value  of  the  tean 
local  television  rights  fee,  because  tl 
broadcaster's  customers  are  alreai 
paying  for  time  during  the  game. 

A  conflict  could  well  arise  with  tl 
Milwaukee  Brewers.  The  team,  whii 
is  run  by  acting  Major  League  chi 
Bud  Selig,  also  has  decided  to  sell  tl 
home  plate  space.  The  Brewers  cou 
sell  time  to  Miller  Beer,  for  exampl 
But  what  happens  when  the  Whi 
Sox  go  to  Milwaukee  and  transmit  tl 
game  back  to  Chicago  on  a  telea 
sponsored  by  Budweiser? 

"This  is  a  huge  mistake,"  grumbl 
a  baseball  executive  about  the  de< 
sion  to  sell  home  plate.  But  as  long 
smaller  teams  are  on  the  ropes  fina 
daily  and  players  keep  gouging  ow 
ers  for  more  millions,  the  pressure  \v 
be  on  league  officials  to  open  ne 
revenue  streams  wherever  they  ca 
Bats  brought  to  you  by  Corners 
Catchers'  mitts  by  Pepsi?  I 
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limmy  Lai  is  frank  about  it:  He  boasts  that  he  became 
ich  and  successful  by  taking  other  people's  ideas 
md  combining  them. 

Studying  at  the 
feet  of  the  masters 


Jy  Andrew  Tanzer 

ilCH  IN  THE  hills  overlooking  Hong 
Cong's  bustling  Kowloon  district, 
immy  Lai  can  almost  shut  out  the 
renetic  city-state's  noise.  Peacocks 
oam  the  backyard  of  his  prewar  man 
ion,  turtles  frolic  in  the  garden  pond, 

Chinese  black  bear  slumbers  in  its 
age.  Lai  sprinkles  his  conversation 
/ith  quotes  from  Friedrich  Hayek 
nd  Sam  Walton,  and  talks  enthusias- 
ically  about  his  reading,  his  study  of 
conomics  and  his  cooking  classes. 

Lai  finances  this  pleasant  leisure 
/ith  a  fortune  earned  through  what 
ie  frankly  admits  were  borrowed 
leas.  Semiretired  at  44,  the  tall, 
hunky  Lai  founded  Giordano  Hold- 
lgs  Ltd.  12  years  ago.  He  built  it  into 
n  enormously  successful  manufac- 
urer  and  retailer  of  mass  market  casu- 
1  wear  targeted  at  Asia's  swelling 
oung  middle  class.  Through  600 


Giordano  founder  Jimmy  Lai; 
Giordano  shop  in  Hong  Kong 
Selling  leisure  wear  to  Asia's  masses. 


shops,  160  of  them  company-man- 
aged, Giordano  markets  a  simple,  in- 
expensive range  of  T  shirts,  polo 
shirts,  sweaters  and  jeans  to  youthful 
consumers  in  Hong  Kong,  Japan, 
Taiwan,  Southeast  Asia  and  now  Chi- 
na. Giordano's  sales  have  quadrupled 
since  1988  and  should  rise  25%,  to 
$260  million,  this  year;  profits  should 
hit  $20  million.  Jimmy  Lai's  42% 
holding  in  Hong  Kong-listed  Gior- 
dano is  now  worth  over  $200  million. 

No  one  can  say  Jimmy  Lai  was 
handed  all  this  on  a  platter.  Born  in 
1948  in  Guangzhou,  he  lied,  alone, 
to  Hong  Kong  when  he  was  12.  With 
less  than  an  elementary  school  educa- 
tion, he  worked  as  a  laborer  in  sweat- 
shops making  gloves,  then  graduating 
to  sweaters,  saving  money  by  sleeping 
in  the  premises  where  he  worked. 
Using  a  dictionary,  he  taught  himself 
English,  w  hich  he  now  speaks  fluently 
in  long,  complex  sentences. 

At  2 1 ,  he  was  manager  of  a  garment 
factory,  and  began  traveling  to  Eu- 
rope and  the  U.S.  as  a  salesman  for 
knitwear.  In  1975  he  started  his  own 
knitwear  manufacturer,  Comitex.  In 
1981  he  launched  the  Giordano 
brand.  Except  for  the  name  there  is 
nothing  Italian  about  this  Asian  com- 
pany; Lai  named  it  after  an  Italian 
restaurant  he  enjoyed  in  New  York. 

So  far  Jimmy  Lai's  story  is  the  same 
as  that  of  tens  of  thousands  of  other 
self-made  Chinese  entrepreneurs. 
What  sets  him  apart  is  the  careful  way 
he  studied,  then  borrowed  from,  the 
formulas  that  had  led  others  to  suc- 
cess in  retailing.  When  he  started 
Giordano  it  was  a  high-margin  label, 
mainly  wholesaled,  an  also-ran 
against  the  international  likes  of 
Polo/Ralph  Lauren  and  Lacoste. 

"I  gave  up  thinking  I  knew  what 
the  retailing  business  should  be,"  he 
explains.  "I  went  out  and  picked  the 
best  in  the  market  and  stole  what  they 
had  learned  by  trial  and  error." 

From  Britain's  Marks  &  Spencer 
Lai  borrowed  the  "good  quality, 
good  value"  concept.  "Even  in  de- 
pressed England  they  were  success- 
ful," Lai  says.  He  copied  Marks  & 
Spencer's  relatively  low  markups. 

From  the  Limited  Lai  adopted  a 
point-of-sales  computerized  informa- 
tion system.  Today,  within  two  hours 
of  receiving  an  order  from  a  Giordano 
shop,  the  company's  China  factories 
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Giordano 


Happy  to  manufacture  whatever  securities  the  public 
wants,  Wall  Street  is  readying  a  huge  new  supply 
of  real  estate  investment  trust  shares. 

Watch  your 
wallet 


begin  production;  the  garments  are 
delivered  to  the  shop  in  five  days. 

Lai  even  borrowed  from  McDon- 
ald's. "McDonald's  moves  fast  in  the 
market  because  they  do  a  few  things 
very  well  and  very  fast,"  he  says.  He 
simplified  Giordano's  product  line 
from  over  100  items  to  50  pieces  of 
clothing  or  accessories.  They  share 
basic,  simple  designs  and  patterns, 
thus  avoiding  the  big  markdowns  in- 
curred by  makers  of  trencher  stuff. 

From  Benetton  Lai  learned  the  im- 
portance of  color.  Giordano  now  pro- 
duces about  80  different  colors  and 
shades  of  its  polo  shirts  each  season. 
About  20  of  these  are  core  colors;  the 
rest  rotate  on  a  weekly  basis  to  keep 
the  company's  stores  fresh-looking. 

In  1987  Lai  realized  that  customer 
service  was  hampered  by  a  shortage  of 
labor  and  high  turnover.  In  a  classic 
display  of  the  interconnectedness  of 
workers'  and  bosses'  self-interest,  he 
jolted  the  local  retail  industry  by  dou- 
bling the  wages  of  Giordano's  sales 
clerks,  to  $900  a  month.  Almost  alone 
among  Hong  Kong  retailers,  he  also 
offered  a  five-day  workweek. 

Right  now  Jimmy  Lai  has  his  eyes 
firmly  fixed  on  his  homeland.  He  cut 
back  on  his  retirement  activities  in 
1992  to  launch  Tiger  Enterprises,  a 
joint  venture  between  himself  and 
Giordano  to  market  Giordano  goods 
in  China;  last  year  Tiger  opened  four 
retail  shops  in  booming  Guangdong 
province.  On  Sundays  the  Giordano 
shops  are  so  mobbed  that  shop  man- 
agers have  to  shut  the  gates  and  let  in  a 
few  customers  at  a  time. 

Giordano  plans  to  open  another  six 
to  ten  shops  in  Guangdong's  Pearl 
River  Delta  region  this  year.  He  pre- 
dicts Tiger's  sales  will  top  $100  mil- 
lion over  the  next  year. 

Meanwhile,  Jimmy  Lai  still  studies 
the  West's  successful  retailers.  Lai  re- 
cently instructed  his  executives  to 
study  the  value,  speed  and  discount- 
ing strategies  of  Wal-Mart. 

Brian  Lee,  Giordano's  chief  execu- 
tive, proudly  told  Forbes  that  the 
chain  just  cut  the  price  of  its  popular 
polo  shirts,  from  $11.50  to  $9.50— 
this  in  the  lace  of  Hong  Kong's  dou- 
ble-digit inflation.  "Jimmy  [Lai]  fo- 
cused the  company  on  simple  princi- 
ples and  built  a  culture  based  on 
them.  We  are  still  practicing  the  prin- 
ciples today,"  he  points  out.  MSt 


By  Howard  Rudnitsky 

Real  estate  investment  trusts  are 
hot.  Very  hot.  According  to  Kidder, 
Peabody's  index  of  21  REIT  stocks,  the 
sector  showed  an  impressive  41%  total 
return  over  the  past  12  months,  versus 
15%  for  the  s&p  500.  Expect  your 
broker  to  pitch  you  on  a  new  REIT 
issue.  When  he  or  she  does,  listen 
politely  but  don't  rush  out  to  buy. 

The  REIT  party  may  be  getting  late. 
Last  year  REITs,  mostly  equity  (those 
that  buy  property,  in  contrast  to  those 
that  lend  against  property),  raised 
about  $2  billion  in  equity  capital  from 
public  investors.  This  year  Wall  Street 
expects  to  raise  a  record  $4  billion  to 
$5  billion,  and  even  more  in  1994. 
Many  of  the  biggest  names  in  real 
estate  have  already  sold  REIT  stock  to 
the  public.  Among  them:  Detroit's  Al 
Taubman,  Chicago's  Sam  Zell,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.'s  Oliver  Carr  and  Des 


Meet  UPREIT 

The  hottest  vehicle  in  public  real 
estate  financing  these  days  is  some- 
thing called  the  Umbrella  Partner- 
ship Real  Estate  Investment  Trust — 
more  conveniently  known  as  the 
upreit.  Since  last  November  four  out 
of  seven  initial  real  estate  public  of- 
ferings have  been  organized  as 
UPRElTs:  Taubman  Centers,  Can- 
Realty,  Manufactured  Home  Com- 
munities and,  most  recently,  Gener- 
al Growth  Properties. 

What's  an  upreit?  Essentially,  it 
combines  a  partnership  with  a  compa- 
ny owned  by  shareholders  in  the 
form  of  a  REIT.  Its  main  goal:  to  help 


Moines'  Martin  Bucksbaum.  And 
soon  there  will  be  many  more. 

Dividend  yield  is  the  big  selling 
point.  Even  after  big  runups  in  price, 
REITs  today  typically  yield  around  5% 
to  6% — very  attractive  when  money 
market  funds  are  paying  2.7%.  And 
there's  a  prospect  of  future  growth. 

The  REITs  have  been  able  to  pay 
these  yields  because  the  spread  be- 
tween their  cost  of  money  and  return 
on  investment  has  greatly  widened.  A 
REIT  with  a  good  record  and  little  debt 
can  raise  capital  at  about  6%  to  7%.  It 
then  can  pay  cash  to  an  ailing  lender  or 
developer  and  acquire  an  apartment 
building  or  a  shopping  center  that 
generates  a  return  of  9%  to  10%. 
Positive  spread:  around  3%,  very  high 
by  historical  standards. 

"Those  are  unbelievably  favorable 
margins,  which  I  haven't  seen  in  30 

real  estate  partnerships  get  liquidity 
by  raising  equity  capital  without  sub- 
jecting the  partners  to  big  tax  bills. 

Today  it  is  easier  for  a  REIT  to  raise 
new  money  than  for  a  partnership. 
But  until  UPRElTs  came  along,  con- 
verting from  a  partnership  to  a  REIT 
was  difficult.  The  conversion  would 
usually  trigger  capital  gains  taxes  on 
property  held  by  the  partners  for 
many  years  with  a  low  cost  basis. 

The  UPREIT  solves  that  problem. 
When  a  partnership  joins  an  UPREIT, 
its  partners  can  elect  to  receive  units 
representing  their  interests  in  the  new 
trust.  If  they  want  liquidity,  they  can 
exchange  their  units  for  upreit  shares 
and  sell  the  shares,  without  affect- 
ing the  other  partners'  tax  basis. 
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The  REIT  stuff,  for  now 
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Source:  Kidder,  Peabody. 

unds  from  operations  at  these  12  large  equity  trusts  have  been  growing  nicely, 
roviding  adequate  cash  to  cover  dividends.  But  expect  quality  to  diminish  in  the 
oming  avalanche  of  new  offerings. 


ears  in  the  business,"  says  Douglas 
>ocker,  chairman  of  First  Property 
/lanagement,  one  of  Sam  ZelPs  real 
state  management  companies.  "It's 
state  of  nirvana  for  REIT  managers." 
)nly  a  few  years  ago  REITs'  cost  of 
apital  was  about  equal  to  the  return 
hey  could  earn. 

As  spreads  widened,  well-run  and 
stablished  REITs  like  New  Plan  Real- 
f,  Weingarten  Realty,  Federal  Realty 
nvestment  Trust,  Washington  REIT 
nd  United  Dominion  Realty  Trust 
/ere  able  to  snap  up  good  properties 


An  upreit  can  also  create  new 
nits  and  swap  them  for  units  of  other 
ealty  partnerships.  In  most  cases 
he  investor  can  defer  paying  capital 
;ains  taxes  on  property  that  has 
ppreciated. 

But  there  can  be  drawbacks  for 
he  upreit's  shareholders,  says  Mar- 
in Cohen,  a  securities  investment 
manager  with  Cohen  &  Steers  Capital 
/lanagement,  Inc.  Leery  of 
jpreits,  he  points  out  that  an  upreit 
reates  an  entity — a  partnership — 
hat  stands  between  the  REIT's  share- 
holders and  the  property.  The  in- 
estor  doesn't  own  the  property  out- 
ight  but  only  units  of  the  REIT. 

Moreover,  a  conflict  of  interest 
ould  arise  between  the  partnership 


cheaply  and  raise  their  earnings. 

But  the  future,  unhappily,  could  be 
murkier  for  new  REITs  that  will  be  in 
registration  at  the  Securities  &  Ex- 
change Commission  later  this  year 
and  next,  when  product  quality  will 
inevitably  deteriorate,  as  it  has  before. 

Remember  the  last  flurry  of  new 
reit  issues  back  in  1985?  Of  two 
dozen  or  so  reits  formed  then,  the 
vast  majority  fared  terribly.  Only 
Weingarten  Realty  was  a  success. 

Until  now  things  haven't  gotten 
out  of  hand.  Those  managing  recent- 


holders,  who  have  a  low  cost  basis, 
and  the  newer  reit  investors.  If  the 
UPREIT  is  offered  top  dollar  for  some 
properties,  the  new  investors  might 
well  want  to  take  the  money,  where- 
as the  older  partnership  investors 
might  not. 

Mike  Kirby,  with  California- 
based  Green  Street  Advisors,  says 
there's  one  way  possibly  to  avoid  a 
conflict-of-interest  problem:  Appoint 
independent  directors  to  the 
upreit's  board.  "It's  not  easy  to  find 
directors  able  to  successfully  chal- 
lenge a  Taubman  or  a  Zell,"  Kirby 
admits.  "But  at  least  there  will  be 
someone  [other  than  management] 
evaluating  the  offer." 


ly  floated  REITS  are  all  solid  real  estate 
professionals.  But  the  next  wave?  To 
attract  investors,  managers  of  a  new 
REIT  may  set  a  high — over  7% — divi- 
dend yield.  But  Mike  Kirby,  principal 
of  the  institutional  real  estate  research 
firm  Green  Street  Advisors  in  Califor- 
nia, calls  high  yields  "suckers  bait." 
He  means  that  practically  any  new 
REIT  can  figure  out  how  to  pay  a  big 
dividend  for  a  year  or  two,  but  once 
interest  rates  start  to  rise,  there  may  be 
problems. 

Recently  formed  reits  like  Kranzco 
Realty,  Manufactured  Home,  Wells- 
ford  and  Developers  Diversified  use 
low-cost  variable  rate  debt.  This  helps 
them  maximize  cash  flow  to  help  pay 
higher  initial  dividends.  But  watch 
out,  warns  Kirby:  "If  interest  rates 
rise,  they  won't  be  able  to  raise  divi- 
dends. On  the  other  hand,  established 
REITs  like  Weingarten  Realty,  with  no 
variable  rate  debt,  are  in  a  better 
position  to  raise  dividends." 

Says  Kidder,  Peabody's  veteran 
REIT  analyst  Bruce  Garrison:  "A  fa- 
vorable margin  spread  could  last  at 
least  two  years,  though  it  will  narrow 
substantially  toward  the  end." 

Kirby  is  less  optimistic.  He  points 
out  that  margin  spreads  are  already 
starting  to  narrow  in  apartments  and 
shopping  centers,  and  may  shrink 
faster  than  some  analysts  figure.  "The 
sharp  REIT  share  price  gains  we've 
seen  should  cool  down — soon." 

Don't  expect  such  sensible  warn- 
ings to  stem  the  flow  of  new  reit 
offerings.  The  public  wants  yield,  and 
Wall  Street  is  happy  to  manufacture 
what  the  public  will  pay  for.  Los 
Angeles  billionaire  David  Murdock 
plans  a  massive  $750  million  REIT 
invested  in  a  smorgasbord  of  real  es- 
tate properties  across  the  U.S. 

The  apartment  market  is  getting 
hot,  so  Chicago's  Sam  Zell  and  Rock- 
ville,  Md.'s  cri  are  readying  huge 
apartment  REITs.  A  roll-up  of  19 
Shurgard  limited  partnerships  (stor- 
age facilities)  into  a  REIT  is  planned, 
and  American  Golf  Corp.  of  Santa 
Monica,  Calif,  is  working  on  a  REIT. 
So  are  insurance  firms. 

One  doesn't  need  a  crystal  ball  to 
predict  that  supply  of  REIT  shares  will 
soon  rise  to  meet  demand,  and  then 
overshoot  demand.  That's  worth  re- 
membering when  your  broker 
calls.  SHt 
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It  took  Dexter  Corp.  a  couple  of  centuries  to  grow  from  a 
sawmill  to  a  $1  billion  specialty  materials  company.  If 
sporadic,  the  growth  was  solid. 


Bags  for  the  tea 
of  China 


By  Reed  Abelson 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  thing 
about  Dexter  Corp.,  based  in  Wind- 
sor Locks,  Conn.,  is  that  it  exists  at  all 
as  an  independent  business.  It  was 
started  226  years  ago  by  Seth  Dexter 
to  operate  a  sawmill  on  the  Connecti- 
cut River.  Though  its  revenues  should 
reach  about  $1  billion  this  year,  the 
company  still  has  products  made  from 
trees.  More  remarkably,  the  company 
was  run  for  seven  generations  by  Seth 
Dcxter's  descendants.  Although  Dex- 
ter finally  went  public  in  1967,  to  this 
day  the  family  owns  13%  of  the  24 
million  outstanding  shares. 

The  string  finally  ran  out  for  the 
Dexters  in  1989,  when  Chairman  Da- 
vid Coffin,  now  67,  the  last  family 
member  to  head  the  business,  realized 
that  none  of  his  three  children  wanted 
the  job.  He  reached  outside  the  family 
and  picked  as  chief  executive 
K.  Grahame  Walker,  a  5 5 -year- 
old  English-born  mechanical  en- 
gineer who  joined  Dexter 
through  an  acquisition  in  1967. 

Walker  faced  a  fairly  formida- 
ble task.  In  1991  the  company 
had  lost  money — $7  million  on 
revenues  of  $938  million.  It  was 
hit  by  two  special  charges — $25 
million  for  alleged  environmental 
transgressions,  $13  million  in 
conjunction  with  some  divesti- 
tures. Cutting  costs  and  concen- 
trating product  lines,  Walker  pro- 
duced a  net  of  $38  million,  or 
$1.58  per  share,  last  year  on  reve- 
nues that  were  only  marginally 
higher.  This  year  revenues  and 
earnings  per  share  are  expected  to 
stay  about  the  same  but  increase 
rapidly  in  the  years  ahead. 

Although  the  company  grew 


remarkably  under  David  Coffin,  Dex- 
ter, like  a  lot  of  other  American  com- 
panies, had  grown  in  too  many  differ- 
ent directions.  "We  had  too  many 
opportunities  in  too  many  markets 
utilizing  too  many  technologies  in 
relation  to  our  capital,"  says  Walker. 

"Times  change,"  says  Coffin.  "The 
business  was  different  when  I  left  it 
than  when  I  got  in  it."  By  the  time  he 
became  chief  executive  in  1958,  Dex- 
ter was  chiefly  a  producer  of  paper 
products  like  tea  bags  and  tissue  pa- 
per. Starting  life  as  a  sawmill,  the 
company  had  moved  over  the  years 
into  other  tree-related  businesses, 
culminating  with  its  patented  paper 
tea  bag  developed  in  the  1930s.  Cof- 
fin moved  Dexter  into  new  areas  like 
adhesives  and  coatings  and  biotech- 
nology, buying  promising  compa- 
nies, then  spending  heavily  on  re- 


Dexter  Chief  Executive  K.  Grahame  Walker 
Not  a  family  man. 


search  and  development.  He  also  goi 
into  specialty  chemicals.  He  finally 
took  the  company  public. 

Upon  taking  over  from  Coffin 
Grahame  Walker  identified  five  mar 
kets — aerospace,  automotive,  elec 
tronics,  food  packaging  and  medical 
Within  those  markets,  he  has  picket 
narrow  niches  where  he  can  get  pre 
mium  prices  in  return  for  advancec 
features.  For  example,  Dexter  sell: 
nonwoven  paper  materials  for  operat 
ing  drapes  and  sterilization  wrap;  ii 
stresses  durability,  while  competitor 
like  Du  Pont  and  Kimberly-Clarl' 
stress  softness  for  similar  products. 

In  food  packaging,  the  company': 
coatings  protect  the  inside  and  out 
side  of  cans.  The  company  pioneerec 
water- based  coatings,  moving  awa) 
from  those  being  made  from  volatile 
possibly  hazardous,  solvents.  Dex 
ter's  coatings  are  premium-priced 
Dexter  spotted  an  opportunity  foi 
similar  products  in  the  aerospace  in 
dustry.  As  a  result,  it  was  early  on  tht 
market  with  a  water-based  primer 
used  as  a  preparation  for  high-tern 
perature  film  adhesives.  "I  believe  wt 
have  completely  changed  from  < 
product-oriented  company  to  a  mar 
ket-oriented  company,"  Walker  says. 

Dexter  has  important  contract! 
with  Boeing  and  American  Nationa 
Can,  the  largest  U.S.  can  manufactur 
er.  It  wrested  them  away  from  sub 
stantial  competitors  like  ICI. 

In  automotive,  Dexter  sees  emerg 
ing  markets  for  acoustic  materials  anc 
for  thermoplastic  olefin  compo 
nents  for  automobile  bumpers 
The  company  now  command; 
about  a  third  of  these  markets 
worth  about  $350  million. 
0  In  February  Dexter  boughi 
Vernicolor  AG,  a  Swiss  maker  ol 
food  can  coatings,  gaining  access 
to  important  European  niches.  Ir 
March  it  made  a  deal  with  Akzc 
Coatings  International  B.V. 
swapping  its  coil  coating  busines: 
for  Akzo's  U.S. -based  aerospace 
coatings  business,  which  will  givt 
it  a  better  shot  at  the  $130  mil 
lion  world  aerospace  coating; 
market.  Last  year  almost  half  ol 
Dexter's  operating  profits  came 
from  outside  the  U.S.  Walkei 
even  talks  about  selling  tea  bags 
to  China.  Bags  for  the  tea  oi 
China.  V 
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We  believe  a  bank  should  be  built  like  a  ship, 
strong  enough  to  weather  the  worst  storr 


balance  sheet  integrity  and  excellent 
productivity" 

For  more  information  about  Republic 
National  Bank  of  New  York,  write  for  our 
latest  Quarterly  Report  to:  Information 
Center,  Republic  National  Bank  of  New 
York,  Fifth  Avenue  at  40th  Street,  New 
York,  NY  10018.  Or  call  (212)  221-6056. 
Outside  New  York  Gity  (800)  REPUBLIC. 


Republic  National  Bank,  we've  struc- 
tured ourselves  to  stay  afloat  in  a  turbu- 
lent economy. 

Focused  on  protecting  our  clients'  funds 
whatever  the  state  of  the  economy,  we've 
built  a  stalwart  bank  with  a  policy  of 
strong  capitalization,  superior  liquidity, 
diversification,  and  profitability 

In  today's  rough  economic  climate, 
we've  stayed  our  course  to  keep  Republic 
strong.  As  noted  by  Alex  Brown  &  Sons 
Incorporated:  "Republic  has  maintained 
the  focus  on  its  hallmark  traits  of  extreme 
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Discover^  Little  Nest. 


REAL  SEMt-SWEET  CHOCOLATE 


SOUDPACK 

PUMPKIN 


HILLS 


Lean  Cuisine 


(arnation 

^^HOT  COCOA  MIX 
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(arnation,  /.^ft^  x 
BREAKFAST 
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-=  RICH  CHOCOLATE 
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$  EVAPORATED 

MILK 

VITAMIN  D  ADDS) 


?  (SrnallooJ 

(offee-mats 


Juicy 
Juice 


Buttertinga 

And  You've  Found  The  Very  Best. 

162  nations  worldwide,  Nestle  means  much      Look  for  the  little  nest  on  the  back  of  great-  ^#2^ 

e  than  "little  nest."  tasting  Nestle  brands  like  Stouffer's,  Contadina,  ffeslp 

stands  for  an  unparalleled  commitment  to  Taster's  Choice  and  Carnation.  And  discover  a 

lity  through  research  and  development.  126-year-old  tradition  of  quality  and  great  taste.  Makes  the  very  best. 


42  choices.  Not  counting  on  and  off 


Introducing  Club  World SM  seat-back  entertainment.  First-run  and  classic  films.  Sports.  Cultural  and  current 
affairs.  Eight  channels.  Your  own  ru-definition  video  screen.  The  widest  range  of  programming  to  choose 
from.  Or  not.  It's  the  way  we  make  you  feel  that  makes  us  the  worlds  favourite  airline. 


British  Airways 

The  worlds  favourite  airlinel^^ 


V  few  years  ago  Dow  Jones  and  the  other  owners  of 
-long  Kong's  South  China  Morning  Post  figured  they 
i/ere  getting  a  great  deal  when  they  sold  the  paper  to 
Rupert  Murdoch.  Big  misfiguring. 

Hie  Murdoch 
touch 


>y  Andrew  Tanzer 

!  Hong  Kong's  South  China  Morn- 
tyg  Post  isn't  the  world's  most  profit- 
ble  newspaper,  we  don't  know  what 
.  Publisher  of  an  English-language 
aily   with    a   circulation   of  just 

10.000  in  a  city  that's  97%  Chinese, 
outh  China  Morning  Post  (Hold- 
lgs)  Ltd.  earned  $68  million — after 
ixes — on  $118  million  in  revenues  in 
le  fiscal  year  to  last  June.  This  year 
ron't  be  quite  as  good;  the  company 
as  exhausted  its  tax-loss  carryfor- 
'ards.  But  even  so,  the  Post  should 
et  around  $69  million  on  sales  of 
3out  $  1 30  million — a  net  margin  of 
3%.  By  contrast,  the  New  York 
imes  Co.  generally  nets  around  6%, 
low  Jones  &  Co.  around  7%. 

Dow  Jones  might  have  enjoyed  a 
ice  percentage  of  the  Posfs  earnings. 
:  used  to  own  18.9%  of  the  paper; 
lost  of  the  rest  was  owned  by  Hong- 
ong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corp.  and 
lutchison  Whampoa.  But  in  late 
986  to  early  1987  the  owners  sold 
le  paper  to  Rupert  Murdoch's  News 
lorp.  Ltd. 

The  price,  $300  million,  seemed 
iff  at  the  time,  but  the  sale  turned 
ut  to  be  one  of  publishing's  great 
argains.  In  mid- 1990  Murdoch  sold 
9%  of  the  Posfs  equity  to  the  public 
)r  around  $300  million,  thus  re- 
3uping  his  investment.  Today  the 
0%  of  the  Hong  Kong-listed  Post 
lat  News  Corp.  still  owns  is  worth 
400  million.  On  top  of  this,  by  the 
nd  of  fiscal  1993  News  Corp.  will 
ave  taken  nearly  $200  million  in 
ividends  out  of  the  company.  (Sad 
x)tnote:  From  the  $57  million  it 
tceived,  Dow  Jones  paid  Murdoch 

25. 1  million  for  the  Post's  51%  of  the 


Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  giving 
Dow  Jones  complete  ownership,  plus 
another  $2.1  million  for  the  Posfs 
12.7%  stake  in  the  Asian  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Neither  publication  is  very 
profitable,  though  under  new  editor 
Gordon  Crovitz  the  Review  is  looking 
much  better.) 

In  buying  the  Post,  Murdoch  saw 
something  that  escaped  the  sellers:  a 
tight  labor  market  and  a  surging  mid- 
dle class  of  Chinese  job-hoppers  who 
eagerly  pored  over  the  Posfs  classified 
help-wanted  ads.  Since  Murdoch  ac- 
quired the  Post,  classified  lineage  has 
nearly  trebled  and  rates  have  been 
almost  doubled.  Such  large  employ- 
ers as  Hongkong  Bank  and  Cathay 
Pacific  are  virtually  permanent  job 
advertisers. 

With  under  5%  of  Hong  Kong's 
total  newspaper  circulation,  including 
Chinese-language  papers,  the  Post 
now  takes  in  more  job  ad  revenues 
than  the  rest  combined — and  up  to 
80%  of  all  classified  ads  for  white- 


collar  jobs.  Classified  ads  generate 
over  50%  of  the  Posfs  revenues.  On 
Saturdays,  the  Posfs  peak  day  for  clas- 
sifieds, the  paper  is  a  doorstop,  carry- 
ing over  130  pages  of  them,  95%  of 
them  want  ads,  in  five  sections.  "It's  a 
license  to  print  money,"  says  Ian  Per- 
kin,  chief  economist  of  the  Hong 
Kong  General  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  a  former  business  editor  of 
the  Post. 

Editorial  budget?  The  nonunion 
Post  keeps  that  in  check  by  using  many 
freelance  journalists  and  picking  up  a 
large  number  of  stories  from  the  wire 
services  and  some  from  other  Mur- 
doch papers. 

The  Past  can  charge  a  premium  $40 
per  column  inch  for  its  classified  ads 
because  it  has  Hong  Kong's  best- 
educated  readership.  And  the  most 
affluent:  30%  of  Hong  Kong  house- 
holds with  annual  income  over 
$50,000  read  the  Post,  the  highest 
share  in  that  bracket  of  any  newspa- 
per, according  to  Survey  Research 
Hong  Kong,  the  city's  largest  market 
researcher. 

It  is  also  the  case  that  employers 
think  they  get  better  job  candidates 
by  reaching  Chinese  who  read  En- 
glish. "It's  partially  snob  value,"  ex- 
plains Phillip  Crawley,  who  recently 
stepped  down  as  the  Posfs  editor  to 
take  a  management  job  in  News  Corp. 

Still,  no  franchise  lasts  forever. 
Right  now  the  Post  has  some  unwel- 
come competition  on  its  hands.  Hong 
Kong's  economy  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly integrated  with  China's,  and 
several  new  Chinese-language  com- 
petitors are  going  after  the  Posfs  help- 
wanted  ads.  Next,  a  fast-growing 
weekly  Chinese  magazine  owned  by 


South  China 
Morning  Post's 
Lindley  John 
Holloway 
A  license 
to  print  money. 
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THE  NEW  a. 

Infiniti.  It's  everything  that's  possihle. 
A  concept  embodied  by  the  new 
Infiniti  Q45*or,  as  we  call  it,  the  Q7 
From  landmark  ideas  like  the  world's 
first  Full-Active  Suspension"  system* 
for  awe-inspiring  control,  to  novel 
ideas  like  a  liquid  crystal  rearview 
mirror  that  automatically  adjusts  for 
glare  during  night  driving.  Visit  your 
Infiniti  showroom  for  a  Guest  Drive? 
and  discover  luxury  cars  that  go 
beyond  what  you  have  known. 


INFINITI 


South  China  Morning  Post 


For  years  the  department  stores  relied  on  branded 
goods  to  lure  customers.  Now  the  stores  hope 
their  own  images  will  do  the  trick. 

Back  to  basics 


jimmy  Lai,  founder  of  clothing  retail- 
er Giordano,  has  launched  a  success- 
ful classified  section.  And  a  group  of 
investors  is  publishing  Recruit,  a  free 
weekly  classifieds  tabloid  distributed 
under  license  in  the  government- 
owned  subway  system. 

In  March  Ming  Pao  Enterprise 
Corp.,  which  publishes  a  leading  C  hi 
nese  daily  in  Hong  Kong,  launched  a 
new  weekly  classified  section  with  a 
$2  million  rv  and  radio  ad  campaign. 
Ming  Pao's  circulation  is  larger  than 
the  Post's,  with  similar  demographic 
profiles,  but  its  classified  rates  are  only 
one -fifth  the  Posfs  rates. 

Chinese -language  papers  have  also 
grabbed  most  of  a  recent  boom  in 
display  ads  for  real  estate  in  China — 
revenues  of  this  segment  are  up 
twelvefold  in  one  year,  to  $45  million, 
reports  Adex,  a  unit  of  Survey  Re- 
search Group. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  competition, 
the  Posfs  display  ad  revenues  are  flat. 
"With  the  growth  of  the  middle  class, 
a  lot  of  clients  like  Citibank,  Rolex 
and  Northwest  Airlines  are  shifting  to 
mass-market  Chinese  papers,"  says 
Sue  Johns,  media  director  in  the 
Hong  Kong  office  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson.  "Now  local  Hong  Kong 
businessmen  can  afford  a  Rolex.''' 

Lindley  John  Holloway,  the  63- 
year-old  chief  executive  of  South  Chi- 
na Morning  Post  (Holdings)  and  the 
man  largely  responsible  for  Mur- 
doch's purchase  of  the  paper,  isn't 
hitting  any  panic  buttons.  Holloway 
reminds  a  reporter  that  the  Chinese 
press  has  made  runs  at  the  Posfs 
classified  market  in  the  past,  and 
tailed.  "So  far  they  have  had  no  im- 
pact on  our  revenues  or  share  of  the 
market,"  Holloway  insists,  noting 
that  the  Posfs  classified  volume  is  up 
about  6%  this  year. 

But  Murdoch  and  Holloway  are 
too  smart  to  be  arrogant.  The  Post  is 
making  sizable  investments  in  Wah 
Kin  Yat  Po,  a  small,  moneylosing 
Chinese-language  paper  that  it  ac- 
quired in  January  1992.  High  on 
Holloway's  agenda  is  expanding  the 
paper's  circulation  across  the  border, 
into  southern  China.  The  Post  group 
is  also  expected  to  participate  in  joint 
venture  newspapers  in  China.  Nearly 
1.2  billion  potential  readers  is  too 
big  a  target  for  Rupert  Murdoch  to 
ignore.  m 


By  Gretchen  Morgenson 

Department  stores  are  finally  wis- 
ing up  to  what's  been  driving  away 
their  customers:  a  mixture  of  sticker 
shock  and  boredom. 

No  matter  where  you  shop — New 
York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles;  Macy's, 
Saks,  Marshall  Field's — all  depart- 
ment stores  sell  the  same  cosmetics, 
the  same  men's  and  women's  cloth- 
ing, identical  housewares,  sheets  and 
towels.  Want  something  a  bit  more 
individualistic?  Sorry.  Not  sold  here. 

So  bored  shoppers  have  drifted  off 
in  pursuit  of  something  different  or 
cheaper  or  more  convenient,  or  all 
three.  That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  why 
department  stores  have  lost  custom- 
ers to  the  Gap  and  other  specialty 
retailers,  to  Wal-Mart  and  other  dis- 
counters, and  to  direct  mail,  where 
you  can  shop  in  bed  or  over  breakfast 
and  where  each  catalog  strives  for 
distinctness. 

According  to  npd  Group,  a  retail- 
ing consultant,  department  stores  had 


23.6%  of  the  apparel  market  in  199^ 
down  from  26.2%  for  1989.  Thos 
few  percentage  points  are  worth  mot 
than  $3  billion  in  retail  sales. 

But  now  the  department  stores  at 
fighting  back.  They  are  racing  for  a 
old  strategy  whose  time  has  com 
again:  merchandising  private-labi 
goods,  which  the  stores  can  pric 
lower  than  the  familiar  national! 
branded  goods.  For  example,  Studi 
B,  one  of  Bloomingdale's  private  k 
bels,  offers  a  plaid  linen  and  cotto 
blazer  for  $160;  a  similar  jacket  b 
Ellen  Tracy  runs  $300.  Another  ir 
house  trouser-and-vest  outfit  goes  fc 
$1 16;  a  look-alike  ensemble  from  d< 
signer  Georges  Marciano  costs  $35^ 

House  brands  aren't  supported  h 
the  national  advertising  that  heir 
move  branded  items.  But  neither  d 
the  house  labels  have  to  earn'  th 
heavy  marketing  costs.  Result:  Pr 
vate-label  goods  can  usually  be  price 
cheaper  than  branded  goods  of  con 


So 
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If  You  Want  High  Current  Income 
That's  Tax-Free,  Our  Goals  Are  Mutual. 


Franklin  is  an  established  leader  in  offering 
investors  tax-free  mutual  funds. 

If  you  seek  high  current  income  that  is  tax- 
free,  consider  this:  Franklin  manages  36 
tax-free  funds,  including  29  funds  free  from 
both  federal  and  state  personal  income  taxes. t 

And,  when  you  reinvest  your  earnings,  double 
tax-free  compounding  can  add  even  more  to 
your  return. 


Franklin  s  tax-free  funds  deliver: 

♦  Monthly  income  dividends 

♦  Professional  management 

♦  The  investment  power  of  tax-free  compounding 

Call  your  investment  advisor  or  Franklin  today. 

1  -800-342-FU  N  D 
EXT  1217 


tFor  investors  subject  to  federal  or  state  alternative  minimum  tax,  a  small  portion  of  the  income  may  be  subject  to  such  tax. 


Name 


City/State/Zip 


Yes!  I  would  like  a  free  prospectus  containing  more 
complete  information  on  a  Franklin  tax-free  fund, 
including  charges  and  expenses.  I  will  read  it 
carefully  before  I  invest  or  send  money. 

 I  am  currently  a  Franklin  shareholder. 


FRANKLIN     DISTRIBUTORS,  INC. 

Member  $94  Billion  FranklinATempleton  Group         777  Mariners  Island  Blvd.,  San  Mateo,  CA  94404-1585 
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House  brands 


parable  quality,  yet  carry  higher  mar- 
gins. House-brand  clothing,  for  ex- 
ample, carries  gross  margins  ranging 
between  60%  and  70%,  as  against  50%, 
tops,  on  branded  items. 

House  brands  are  nothing  new  . 
R.H.  Macy  &  Co.  began  selling  its 
own  men's  and  women's  clothing 
eventually  even  wine — back  in  the 
1940s.  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  offered  its 
brands  in  the  1960s.  Macy's  later 
stepped  up  its  private -label  business 
in  response  to  encroaching  dis- 
counters, like  K.J.  Korvettes,  which 
had  moved  into  Macy's  territory  on 
34th  Street. 

In  the  early  days,  Macy's  worked 
with  domestic  manufacturers  to  pro- 
duce house-brand  goods.  The  store 
got  into  trouble  in  the  mid-1980s 


when  Chairman  Edward  Finkelstein 
got  greedy.  Thinking  he  could  make 
the  goods  cheaper  himself,  and  reap 
even  greater  profits,  Finkelstein 
opened  Macy's  own  design  studios 
and  began  manufacturing  overseas. 
(Finkelstein's  son,  Mitchell,  ran  those 
operations. )  But  the  merchandise  was 
shoddy  and  consumers  balked.  Ma- 
cy's private -label  business  eventually 
Hopped. 

This  time  around,  department 
stores  are  pursuing  private  label  the 
old-fashioned  w  ay,  insisting  on  quali- 
ty and  no  longer  depending  on  price 
alone  to  move  the  stuff. 

To  get  top  quality  they  are  con- 
tracting out  designing  and  manufac- 
turing. Bloomingdale's,  for  instance, 
has  Victor  Costa,  Anne  Klein  and 


Ralph  Lauren  produce  clothes  that 
will  be  sold  exclusively  in  its  1 5  stoics. 
1  here  have  been  two  "Only  at 
Bloomingdale's'"  collections  in  the 
past  year,  both  well  received.  Michael 
Gould,  chairman  of  the  $1.2  billion 
(sales)  retailer,  says  that  by  1995  he 
hopes  to  have  35%  of  the  store's 
merchandise — covering  all  depart- 
ments— exclusive  to  Bloomingdale's. 

Saks  Fifth  Avenue  is  investing 
heavily  in  its  house  brand,  Real 
Clothes.  Jackets,  shorts,  blouses  and 
sweaters  are  reasonably  priced  be- 
tween $50  and  $  1 50.  In  May  Saks  will 
begin  selling  Real  Clothes  on  QVC,  the 
home  shopping  cable  television  net- 
work. Saks  thinks  it  can  sell  $1  million 
worth  of  Real  Clothes  during  the  first 
hour  of  time  it  has  bought  on  the 


|  Irving  Benson, 
f  chairman  of 
I  Cygne  Design 

The  giant 

in  private  label, 

his  sales 

grow  40%  a  year. 


network. 

Rather  than  depend  on  the  manu- 
facturers' images  to  move  the  goods, 
the  department  stores  will  fall  back  on 
their  own  images.  Jeffrey  Ceppos,  a 
licensing  and  marketing  consultant  in 
New  Canaan,  Conn.,  puts  it  this  way: 
"Some  retailers  have  a  hidden  asset — 
their  brand  name — and  they're  finally 
looking  to  see  if  they  can  successfully 
convert  that  asset  to  cash  flow." 

This  will  be  easier  for  department 
stores  that  have  maintained  a  patina  of 
prestige  over  the  years.  Retailers  like 
Bergdorf  Goodman,  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.,  Neiman  Marcus,  Nordstrom, 
Saks  and  Bloomingdale's  still  have  the 
necessary  cachet. 

But  many  department  stores  have 
little  image  to  leverage — in  this  cate- 


gory are  such  chains  as  May  Depart 
ment  Stores,  Dillard  Departmer 
Stores,  Jordan  Marsh  and  Burdine'! 
These  stores  have  gotten  lazy.  It  ws 
easier  to  let  Liz  Claiborne  or  Ralp 
Lauren  presell  the  goods  than  buil 
their  own  differentiated  image: 
Forced  back  on  their  own  resource 
again,  these  stores  will  have  to  up 
grade  the  talents  of  their  buyers  if  the 
want  to  play  the  private-label  game. 

Rather  than  simply  order  w  hat  Ca 
vin  Klein  shows  at  his  New  Yor 
collections,  private-label  buyers  mut 
make  their  choices  from  sketches  an 
fabric  swatches.  Furthermore,  if  th 
in-house  merchandise  doesn't  sell, 
store  is  stuck  with  it.  Branded  gooc 
can  be  returned  to  the  manufacture 
for  credit. 

Apart  from  the  better  departmer 
stores,  the  winners  in  the  private-lab< 
game  will  likely  be  the  manufacture! 
that  can  turn  out  high-quality  gooc 
at  reasonable  prices  quickly,  so  th 
stores  can  catch  fashion  trends  befoi 
they  cool. 

Irving  Benson,  chairman  of  Cygn 
Design  in  New  York,  is  a  supplier  wh 
expects  to  do  over  $200  million  i 
sales  this  year,  all  of  it  in  house -bran 
goods.  His  company  works  with 
retailer — AnnTaylor  is  one — to  ur 
derstand  the  store's  customer.  Ber 
son  then  designs  clothing  lines  an 
produces  the  goods  in  factories  in  th 
Caribbean,  the  U.S.  and  the  Far  Has 

Benson  argues  that  because  he  is,  i 
essence,  preselling  his  output  to  th 
retailer,  there  is  less  risk  in  privatt 
label  than  in  branded  products.  "I 
private  label,  we  sell  [inventory]  fir: 
and  then  buy,"  he  says.  "But  wit 
brands  you  must  buy  first  and  the 
sell.  Too  much  risk." 

Another  manufacturer  riding  hig 
on  house  brands  is  Eugene  Kul< 
owner  of  New  York-based  Silk  Clu 
Inc.  Kule  supplies  department  ston 
with  $135  (retail)  silk  jackets,  $5 
scarves,  blouses  and  ties  in  prints  an 
patterns  that  are  exclusive  to  eac 
retailer.  "Ladies,"  Kule  reminds,  "d 
not  like  to  see  what  they're  wearin 
on  everyone  else." 

"The  department  stores  are  scran 
bling  to  be  innovative,  and  privat 
label  may  be  their  only  salvation, 
says  retailing  consultant  Alan  Mil 
stein.  There's  still  fight  left  in  th 
better  department  stores.  ■ 
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Politicians 
Try  To  Stimulate 
Investment  Every 
Election  Year. 

We  Try  Every  Day. 


Without  Proper  Financing, 
Every  Economic  Program 

Put  On  The  Table 
Will  End  Up  On  The  Shelf. 


The  American 
Economy 
Is  Waking  Up. 

And  It's  Hungry. 


|he  CIT  Croup  believes  that  every  economic  era 
presents  its  own  challenges  and  opportunities.  To  help  you 
capitalize  on  these  opportunities,  we  create  financing 
packages  that  optimize  the  value  of  your  assets  against  the 
current  economic  backdrop. 

As  America's  most  experienced  asset-based  lender, 


CIT  provides  funds  to  companies  in  a  wide  variety  of 
industries,  in  virtually  any  climate.  In  fact,  despite  the  sta 
of  the  economy  in  recent  years,  we've  increased  our  loan 
portfolio  five  years  in  a  row  —  and  plan  to  again  in  1993 

For  more  information  on  how  The  CIT  Group 
can  fund  your  growth,  call  I  -800-545-5440. 


c  1 993  The  CIT  Group.  Inc. 


Put  America's 
Industrial  AssetsTo  Work, 

And  You  Can  Put 
America's  Greatest  Asset 
To  Work. 


Our  Growth  Packages 
Don't  Need 
Congressional 
Approval. 


Americas 
Most  Experienced 
Asset- Based 
Lender. 


Before  buying  a  stock,  convince  yourself  that  you  have 
an  angle  other  investors  are  overlooking.  Like:  Do  spotted 
owls  live  in  those  timberlands?  Or:  Is  the  steak  tough? 

Scully's  style 


By  John  H.  Taylor 

Talk  about  due  diligence.  When 
money  manager  John  H.  Scully  was 
considering  investing  in  Ponderosa 
Steakhouse  16  years  ago,  he  flew  to 
Chicago,  rented  a  car  and  drove  150 
miles  to  the  company's  Dayton,  Ohio 
headquarters.  On  the  way  he  stopped 
at  eight  Ponderosas.  At  each  one, 
Scully  ordered  a  rib  eye  steak,  pota- 
toes and  the  trimmings,  then  sat 
down  to  chat  with  the  manager.  Eight 
meals  and  12  hours  later,  he  pulled 
into  Davton. 

"I  was  sick  as  a  dog,"  Scully,  now 
48,  recalls,  "but  I  knew  how  the  food 
was  prepared,  what  the  service  was 
like,  even  how  clean  the  bathrooms 
were."  Scully  bought  the  stock  and 
made  a  20%  return  in  six  months. 

Scully's  appetite  for  information,  if 
not  food,  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  he 
and  his  partners,  William  Oberndorf, 
39,  and  William  Patterson,  31,  have 
accumulated  $200  million  of  their 
own  and  various  outside  investors' 
money  in  several  investment  funds. 


On  the  two  oldest  of  these  funds, 
which  go  back  22  years,  Scully  has 
produced  a  compound  annual  return 
of  22%  (before  the  general  partner's 
20%  share  of  the  profits),  nearly  dou- 
ble the  s&P  500  return. 

Scully — no  relation  to  Apple  Com- 
puter's John  Sculley — was  hired  in 
1971  by  dealmaker  Richard  Rainwa- 
ter, a  former  Stanford  Business 
School  classmate,  to  manage  some  of 
the  Bass  family's  money.  Rainwater 
says  it  was  Scully  at  Stanford  who  got 
him  interested  in  the  stock  market. 
"John  is  one  of  two  or  three  people 
I'd  turn  my  money  over  to  if  I  discov- 
ered I  couldn't  do  this  any  more," 
says  Rainwater. 

After  Rainwater  left  the  Bass  broth- 
ers in  the  mid-1980s,  Scully  and 
Oberndorf  stayed  on  with  Robert  M. 
Bass,  managing  most  of  the  latter's 
public  investments  and  playing  a  piv- 
otal role  in  profitable  deals  involving 
Taft  Broadcasting,  Wometco  Cable 
and  Prime  Cable. 

?  Money  managers 
|  William  Oberndorf 
I  (far  left), 
i  John  Scully  and 
a  William  Patterson 
|  (below) 
Beyond  the 
balance 
sheet. 


Scully,  Patterson  and  Obemdc 
decided  to  set  out  on  their  own  thr 
years  ago,  as  SPO  Partners.  "After 
20-year  apprenticeship,  it  was  time 
put  our  own  stamp  on  things,"  Scu 
says.  So  far,  so  good:  spo's  latest  po 
of  capital,  with  $100  million  raisi 
from  some  well-heeled  families  ai 
Stanford  University,  has  produced 
gain  of  5 1  %  since  inception  in  Decer 
ber  1991. 

What,  if  anything,  distinguish 
Scully  from  your  run-of-the-m 
stock  picker?  Perhaps  it  is  his  ins 
tence  on  going  beyond  the  balan 
sheet  and  looking  for  strengths  ai 
weaknesses  that  are  not  discounted 
the  stock's  price  nor  visible  to  tl 
statistically  minded  stock  picker.  I 
not  that  Scully  ignores  the  numbe 
It's  that  he  wants  more  than  just  tl 
numbers  on  his  side. 

One  of  spo's  most  clever  plays  i 
volved  an  environmental  angle.  Scu 
and  his  partners  concluded  in  19* 
that  spotted  owls  and  such  crittc 
would  curtail  the  harvesting  of  timb 
on  public  land  and  drive  up  the  val> 
of  private  timberland.  Then  they  we 
hunting  for  a  forest  products  out 
that  was  cheap  in  relation  to  its  timb 
holdings. 

They  found  Plum  Creek  Timb 
L.P.,  a  Seattle-based  public  partnc 
ship  that  owns  1 .2  million  acres 
timber  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  th 
used  to  belong  to  the  Burlingt( 
Northern  railroad.  Units  in  Plu 
Creek  were  then  trading  on  the  B 
Board  at  about  25.  Scully  and  1 
partners  took  a  pencil  to  this  figui 
When  they  added  up  the  market  vali 
of  all  units  outstanding,  added  Ion 
term  debt,  and  made  adjustments  f 
the  value  of  sawmills  and  a  genei 
partner's  stake  belonging  to  Burlin 
ton  Resources,  they  concluded  th 
Plum  Creek's  timber  on  the  stun 
was  trading  at  a  mere  $60  per  tho 
sand  board  feet.  Even  allowing  ST 
for  harvesting  and  transportatio 
they  could  see  this  was  a  steal.  C 
logs  were  then  worth  $330  a  tho 
sand  board  feet,  and  exported  logs 
which  accounted  for  roughly  half 
Plum  Creek's  log  sales — were  goii 
for  far  more. 

So  the  numbers  were  right,  but 
was  the  owl  situation:  When  the  sav 
the-owl  types  drove  up  prices  by  sto 
ping  a  lot  of  cutting,  Plum  Cre' 
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Savor  the  richness  of  Red. 


The  New  Lincoln  Mark  VIII 

Ease  into  the  leather-trimmed 
driver's  seat  of  the  new  Mark  VIII 
and  survey  your  environment. 
No  matter  where  you  look,  luxury 
and  technology  surround  you. 

Ahead  of  you,  precise  analog 
gauges  are  clustered  in  a  dramatic  instrument  panel  that     memory  driver's  seat  to  the  available  voice-activated, 
literally  encircles  you.  On  your  right,  a  powerful  sound      hands-free  phone.  And  behind  you,  a  rear  seat  that  cai 
system  and  computerized  message  center.  On  your  actually  accommodate  full-size  adults, 

left,  smartly  arranged  controls  for  everything  from  the  But  even  more  impressive  are  those  things  not 


GiveUjp.^bi 


LINCOLN-MERCURY  DIVISION  C3£>  Buckle  up- together  we  can  save  lives.  'Driver  and  from  passenger  Supplemental  Restrain!  System.  Always  wear  your  safety  belt. 


Surrounded. 


Four-Cam  v-8  engine. 

Call  i  800  446-8888  for  a 
comprehensive  Mark  VIII  brochure. 
After  which  you  may  find  the 
thought  of  a  rousing  test  drive 
hard  to  resist. 


idily  seen.  Like  standard  dual  air  bags' and  four- 
nsor  anti-lock  brakes.  An  electronic  air  suspension 
at  "hugs"  the  road  by  automatically  lowering  the 
r  at  highway  speeds.  And  a  32-valve,  280-horsepower 


The  new  Lincoln  Mark  VIII.  Drive  everything  else  first. 


LINCOLN  MARK  VIII 

W  hat     A     Luxury     Car     Should  Be 


;  THE  MONEY  MfR 


would  benefit.  Beginning  in  1990, 
Scully  and  his'partners  started  buying 
the  publicly  traded  units. 

They  ultimately  invested  $27  mil- 
lion to  buy  about  1  million  units, 
l  imber  harvesting,  especially  on  fed- 
erally owned  land,  has  been  drastically 
cui  back.  Since  1990,  lumber  prices 
have  almost  doubled,  to  $600  per 
thousand  board  feet  for  Cascade  re- 
gion logs  sold  domestically.  (This  fig- 
ure is  higher  than  the  lumber  prices 
you  sec  quoted  on  the  commodities 
page  because  the  official  board  toot 
measurement  of  a  log  greatly  under- 
estimates how  much  wood  can  be  cut 
from  it. ) 

With  timber  prices  rising,  Plum 
Creek's  reported  net  income  jumped 
to  $64.2  million,  or  $4.02  a  unit,  last 
war,  and  its  disposable  cash  flow  to 
$77.6  million,  comfortably  covering 
the  cash  distributions  of  $3.40  a  unit. 

At  a  recent  48  ,  the  limited  partners' 
units  are  no  longer  any  great  bargain. 
But  Scully  and  his  colleagues  found 
another  way  to  milk  this  cow.  In  late 
December  an  SPO  affiliate  bought 
Burlington  Resources'  stake  in  Plum 
Creek  for  $70  million.  That  stake 
consists  of  shares  that  will  convert 
into  1.25  million  of  the  Big  Board 
units,  plus  a  general  partner's  interest. 
The  latter  includes  a  2%  direct  owner- 
ship in  the  acreage  and  the  sawmills, 
plus  a  potentially  lucrative  share  of  the 
free  cash  flow  from  the  operation.  As 
general  partner,  the  Scully  group  gets, 
for  example,  35%  of  the  take  after 
limited  partners  have  received  S3. 40 
per  unit  in  any  year. 

( )wls  aren't  the  only  play  on  chang- 
ing public  policy.  In  the  mid-1980s 
Scully  and  Oberndorf  concluded  that 
the  deregulation  of  cable  pricing  and 


the  lifting  of  a  seven-station  limit  on 
ownership  of  television  stations  by 
one  company  would  drive  up  media 
values.  That  would  make  Taft,  with  its 
seven  affiliate  stations  and  substantial 
cable  holdings,  an  attractive  acquisi- 
tion candidate.  Scully  and  Bob  Bass 
loaded  up  at  an  average  price  of  92. 
Two  years  later  they  tendered  their 
2.4  million  shares  to  a  group  con- 
trolled by  Carl  Lindner's  American 
f  inancial  Corp.  at  157.  Not  only  did 
Scully  and  Bass  make  more  than  $  1 50 
million  on  their  stock,  but  they  also 
wound  up  with  Taft's  cable  proper- 
ties, which  have  since  more  than  qua- 
drupled in  value. 

That's  history.  What  do  Scully  and 
his  partners  like  now?  Salomon  Inc. 
The  angle  on  Salomon  w  as  that  inves- 
tors overreacted  to  the  bond-bidding 
scandal  of  1991  and  underrated  Salo- 
mon's trading  and  underwriting 
prowess  in  Japan  and  Europe.  SPO 
started  buying  on  the  day  Salomon 
Chairman  John  Gutireund  resigned. 
The  stock  is  up  30%  so  far. 

Late  last  year  SPO  also  began  buying 
shares  of  Christie's  International  Pic, 
the  famous  London-based  auction 
house,  eventually  accumulating  5.5% 
of  Christie's  174  million  outstanding 
shares.  Although  the  art  market  is 
suffering,  Scully  and  Oberndorf  be- 
lieved that  Christie's  stock  price — 
then  one-third  of  its  alltime  high  of 
413  pence — was  a  bargain,  given  the 
duopoly  that  Christie's  and  Sotheby's 
Holdings  have  on  art  auctions. 

This  strength  is  best  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  Sotheby's  and  Chris- 
tie's each  recently  announced  a  50% 
increase  on  commissions  charged  to 
buyers  on  the  first  $50,000  of  any 
purchase.  "Any  industry  that  can  raise 


prices  50%  at  the  bottom  of  the  cycl 
and  make  it  stick  sounds  like  some 
thing  we  should  own,"  Obcmdor 
says.  Since  SPO  acquired  the  stock  lat 
last  year,  Christie's  is  up  about  20%. 

Scully  has  made  his  mistakes.  In  th 
late  1970s  he  began  buying  a  Florid 
home  developer  called  Punta  Cord 
Isles.  It  looked  like  a  beautiful  valu 
play.  After  all,  wasn't  it  trading  at 
hefty  discount  to  the  liquidating  valu 
of  the  acreage  it  owned?  But  th 
underlying  value  did  not  surface.  In 
stead,  the  real  estate  market  coolc< 
and  interest  rates  on  the  heavily  level 
aged  company  climbed  to  nearly  2Q"/< 
Scully  unloaded  the  stock  at  a  Sl.i 
million  loss.  It  seems  Scully  had  paii 
too  much  attention  to  sheer  number; 

Scully  says  his  most  consisten 
blunder  is  selling  stocks  too  earl) 
even  though  spo's  average  holdin; 
period  is  about  three  years.  "It's 
mistake  I've  made  over  and  ove 
again.  I  get  very  nervous  any  time 
stock  gets  to  between  85%  and  90%  c 
our  target  price,"  he  says,  betrayin 
the  insecurity  of  a  son  whose  fathe 
lost  his  company  in  the  Depression. 

These  days,  Scully  and  his  partner 
are  trying  to  get  more  heavily  into  th 
deal  business — buying  and  sellin 
businesses  and  parts  of  businesses 
They  do  not  believe  their  investmen 
style  is  suitable  for  running  really  larg 
sums  of  money  in  the  stock  market 
Says  Scully,  "I  think  the  fatal  flaw  c: 
most  investment  managers  is  tha 
they  keep  accepting  funds  until  the 
reach  their  point  of  incompetency 
The  key  to  our  success  is  that  we  com 
up  w  ith  only  two  or  three  good  ideas 
year.  If  we  had  to  come  up  with  51 
companies  and  manage  $2  billion,  i 
would  be  impossible."  ■ 


Some  of  Scully's  picks 


Company 

Recent 

Earnings 

Yield 

Comment 

price 

per  share1 

Bank  America  Corp. 

53 

$4.26 

2.5% 

Strong  retail  banking  franchise 

Comcast  Corp.  Class  A 

19% 

-1.62 

0.7 

Expanded  video  services  from  compression 

Fisher-Price 

2l1/2 

1.31 

0.7 

Well-known  toy  brands 

Grupo  Televisa  Series  L2 

18% 

0.70 

Dominant  Mexican  media  company 

Tele-Communications  Class  A 

18% 

-0.12 

Expanded  video  services  from  compression 

'Latest  12  months.    2Trades  on  Mexican  stock  exchange. 


Strategy:  Look  at  the  numbers,  then  go  beyond  the  numbers. 
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"The  best  overnight 
delivery  service  is  UPS,  no  doubt" 

—  Warehouse  Manager 

"They  do  it  for  less. 
They  don't  goof  up!' 

—  Operation  Service  Manager 

"They  go  out  of  their  way  to  help 
us  out.  We  appreciate  that" 

—  "Warehouse  Manager 

"They  give  you  the  best  service 
for  the  best  dollars" 

—  Fabric  Showroom  Manager 

"We  save  30%  on 
overnight  shipments.  Hey, 
that  stuff  adds  up!' 

—  Import/ Export  Manager 

''More  bang  for  the  buck.  UPS  does 
that  for  us" 

—  VP,  Financial  Consultant 


"Many  times  it's  me  and  UPS 
against  the  world!' 
—  Shipping  Director 

"If  it  wasn't  for  them,  we  wouldn't 
have  a  business!' 
—  Assistant  Production  Manager 


"A  lot  of  other  companies  tried 
to  get  my  business.  There  is  nothing 
that  compares  with  UPS" 
—  Chief  Financial  Officer 

"I  get  here  at  8:30  and  sometimes 
they're  here  before  I  get  in!' 

—  Facility  Manager 

"Internationally,  I  recommend 
only  one  company.  That's  UPS!' 

—  Export  Executive 

"When  you  have  to  have  Saturday 
delivery,  UPS  is  who  you  bank  on!' 
—  Materials  Management  Director 

"They  do  a  lovely  job!' 

—  Warehouse  Cler\ 

"The  most  reliable  people  in  the 
shipping  business.  That's  a  fact" 
—  Customer  Service  Manager 

"They  have  a  heck  of  a 
tracking  system!' 
—  Export  Manager 

"Coast  to  coast,  overnight 
or  second-day,  definitely  UPS. 
Hands  down!' 

—  Shipping  Manager 


'UPS  takes  care  of  the  customs.  It 
sails  right  through!' 
—  Shipping  Warehouseman 

"They  always  come  in 
with  a  smile!' 
—  Senior  Collector 


"Why  UPS?  When  you  have  the 
best,  you  stick  with  them" 

—  Shipping  Cler\ 

"If  they  say  it's  10:30, 
absolutely  it's  10:30!' 

—  Shipping  Clerks 

"Our  computer  is 
linked  up  with  them  directly." 
—  Director  of  Operations 

"They  pick  up  when  they 
say  they're  going  to  and  they  deliver 
when  they  say  they're  going  to!' 
— Administrative  Assistant 


"They  have  saved  my  butt  so 
many  times  that  now  I've  come  to 
depend  on  them!' 
—  Shipping  Director 

"Why  take  chances?  Fly  UPS!' 
—  Shipping  Group  Leader 


Compliments  like  this  would  make  you  blush,  too. 

We'd  rather  not  toot  our  own  horn.  So  if  you  want  to  know  why  more  businesses  worldwide  trust  UPS  for  I  ||  I 

reliable,  on-time  delivery,  don't  ask  us.  Ask  our  customers.  The  package  delivery  company  more  companies  count  on.  I^PSJ 
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How  far  back 
does  your  image 
of  a  J.  P.  Morgan 
banker  date? 


Once  upon  a  time,  hanking  was  banking.  Today  at  Morgan,  it's  everything  from 
investment  management  to  Generational  Planning  services.  Managed  hy  a  private 
hanking  advisor  who  works  with  a  team  of  financial  strategists.  Analyzing  global 
research  day  to  day.  Tailoring  creative  opportunities  day  to  day.  Maximizing  your 
portfolio  s  long-term  growth  day  to  tlay.  Assets  can  t  sit  idle.  How  can  a  financial 
advisor?  If  you  have  assets  of  $5  million  or  more,  call  Michael  H.  Engelbrecht. 
J.R  Morgan  Flori<  la  FS  B,  at  (407 )  838-4626  or  visit  our  office  t  ~r*  m  m  _  ^ 
at  1 09  Royal  Palm  Way  in  Palm  Beach.  Private  Banking  J  K  IVIOI 

New  York,  Wilmington,  Del  .  Palm  Beach,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco.  Brussels.  Frankfurt,  London.  Madrid.  Milan  Nassau.  Pans.  Geneva,  Zurich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Tokyo 
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OBSERVATIONS 


The  truth  about  Anita  Hill  is  now 
out— and  it  is  devastating.  Those  who  find 
her  useful  as  a  political  symbol  may 
do  their  best  to  bury  this  book. 

Clarence  Thomas 
vindicated 


Dr.  Thomas  Sowell  is  an  economist 

and  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Hoover  Institution 

in  Stanford,  Calif. 


A  recently  published  book  may 
finally  resolve  one  of  the  baffling 
puzzles  of  our  times — whether 
Clarence  Thomas  or  Anita  Hill 
was  lying  in  their  much-publicized 
appearances  before  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  At  that  time,  it 
was  basically  a  question  of  his 
word  against  hers.  That  is  no  longer 
the  case. 

After  reading  David  Brock's  care- 
fully researched  book,  The  Real 
Anita  Hill,  those  who  wish  to  be- 
lieve Professor  Hill  will  have  to 
believe  that  a  small  army  of  other 
people  have  lied  when  they  flatly 
contradicted  many  parts  of  her  sto- 
ry. These  include  people  from  every 
place  where  she  has  worked  since 
graduating  from  law  school,  her  stu- 
dents at  two  different  universities 
and  FBI  agents  who  interviewed  her, 
among  others. 

Although  the  contents  of  this  book 
are  dynamite,  there  is  no  sensational- 
ism, no  strident  political  editorializ- 
ing, no  rhetorical  flourishes.  There  is 
only  the  slow  but  steady  buildup  of 
facts  and  careful  analysis  of  claims  and 


arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  Hill- 
Thomas  controversy.  But,  in  the  end, 
it  adds  up  to  a  complete  devastation 
of  the  testimony — and  the  media  im- 
age— of  Anita  Hill. 

In  a  controversy  about  something 
that  is  supposed  to  have  happened 
when  there  were  no  witnesses  present, 
the  character  and  credibility  of  the 
people  involved  is  crucial.  But  al- 
though Clarence  Thomas'  life  and 
character  have  been  gone  over  with  a 
microscope,  much  less  has  been 
known  about  the  life  and  character  of 
Anita  Hill — until  this  book. 

The  picture  that  emerges  is  not  a 
pretty  picture,  but  it  is  documented 
to  the  hilt  and  it  comes  from  innumer- 
able sources.  The  consistency  of  that 
picture  makes  it  hard  to  ignore  or 
dismiss. 

One  of  the  points  of  controversy 
has  been  Anita  Hill's  reasons  for 
following  Clarence  Thomas  from 
the  Department  of  Education  to 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  if  he  behaved  in  the  vile 
manner  she  described.  She  said  that 
she  was  afraid  of  losing  her  job — but 
people  who  worked  with  her  at  the 
time  said  that  she  was  well  aware  that 
her  job  was  safe. 

The  man  who  replaced  Clarence 
Thomas  at  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Harry  Singleton,  went  further. 
"I  talked  to  Anita  a  number  of  times," 
he  said.  Because  Thomas  was  taking 
other  aides  with  him  to  EEOC,  "I 
didn't  want  to  be  left  without  any 
staff,  so  I  asked  Anita  if  she  was 
going  to  stay.  I  told  her  I  would  like 
her  to  stay.  But  she  said,  'Oh  no,  I'm 
going  with  Clarence.'  She  was  lying  to 
the  committee." 


On  a  personal  level,  the  picture  ( 
Clarence  Thomas  relentlessly  pursi 
ing  Anita  Hill  is  turned  upside  dow 
by  a  number  of  people  who  knew  h< 
at  the  time,  who  picture  her  as  tryin 
to  get  closer  to  him,  both  at  the  offic 
and  after  work. 

One  of  the  anecdotes  from  th; 
period  concerns  Anita  Hill's  con 
plaints  about  her  slow  social  life  i 
general,  and  in  particular  Clareni 
Thomas'  failure  to  respond  to  he 
On  one  occasion,  when  he  droppe 
her  oft"  in  his  car,  on  his  way  horr 
from  work,  she  invited  him  inside  an 
then  offered  him  a  glass  of  win- 
which  he  declined. 

Instead,  they  talked  at  lengt 
about  politics,  Clarence's  grandf 
ther,  and  Ronald  Reagan — none  < 
which  was  apparently  what  Anita  ha 
in  mind. 

What  seems  painfully  clear  froi 
this  book  is  that  Clarence  Thorn; 
never  really  understood  Anita  Hill 
feelings  toward  him,  either  during  tr 
early  period  when  she  was  trying  I 
develop  a  social  relationship  with  hii 
or  at  the  end  of  her  stay  at  the  EEO< 
when  she  was  bitter  at  having  failed  I 
get  a  promotion  she  was  seekin; 
Other  people  saw  the  situation  ft 
what  it  was,  and  at  least  one  tried  t 
warn  him  about  her  growing  hostili 
toward  him. 

Nevertheless,  just  a  couple  < 
months  before  Anita  Hill's  sensatioi 
al  charges  were  made,  Judge  Thorn; 
was  telling  Justice  Department  of] 
cials  where  they  could  contact  her,  l 
get  her  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  h 
behalf  at  the  confirmation  hearing 
He  was  completely  blindsided  by  h 
allegations. 

Perhaps  the  ugliest  revelatioi 
about  the  character  and  personality  < 
Anita  Hill  concern  her  treatment  i 
her  students  after  she  became  a  la 
professor.  Some  of  these  students  a: 
quoted  concerning  her  combinatic 
of  mistreatment  of  male  students  ar 
her  sexual  innuendoes  with  them- 
including  putting  pubic  hairs  in  the 
exam  booklets  and  referring  to  ti 
porn  star  Long  Dong  Silver. 

The  big  question  now  is  whether  i 
many  people  have  such  a  vested  inte 
est  in  Anita  Hill  as  a  political 
useful  symbol  that  they  will  seek  1 
kill  this  book,  either  by  silence  < 
misrepresentation.  ■ 
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TOURNEAU 

New  York/Palm  Bcach/Bal  Harbour/Geneva 
(212)  758-6234  /  1-800-348-3332 

TRABERT  &  HOEFFER  JEWELS 
738  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL 
(312)  787-1654 


R  I  A  SON  #1 


If  your  business  depends  on  its  800  service         handling  all  your  800  calls,  even  for  a  few  m 
to  do  business,  that  could  lead  to  a  lot  of  sleepless       utes,  you  could  be  out  of  business, 
nights.  Because  if  something  prevents  you  from  If  you  lose  calls  for  just  three  minutes  an 


Tbssiri 


1111111. 


)u  're  in  the  package  delivery  business,  it  could 
)styou  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  customer 
ills.  If  you're  in  the  airline  business,  hundreds 
thousands  of  dollars;  the  financial  services 
business,  millions  of  dollars. 

\f\C\      But  l-tyou  have  AmMEGAC0M® 

WJU  800  Service,  we  can  protect  you  from 
:R  v '  E  this  kind  of  nightmare.  Because  we're 
itroducing  The  ATiT800  Service  Never  Miss  A 
ill  Guarantee? 

Once  you  sign  up,  if  something  happens, 
e  can  automatically  protect  those  calls, 
7  those  opportunities  to  generate  revenue, 
)  you  '11  virtually  never  be  out  of  business. 

Some  rather  amazing  reliability  features 
'at  provide  backup  routes  and  fail-safe  sys- 
ms  enable  us  to  offer  this  rather  amazing 
iarantee. 

If  your  primary  location  is  busy  or  it's  an 
^ter-hours  situation,  we'll  automatically  route 
mr  calls  via  an  alternate  path  to  your  desired, 
^designated  location.  Or  we  can  overflow  to 
her  lines  in  your  center. 


And  we  also  offer  you  the  option  of  auto- 
matically rerouting  your  calls  so  your  customers 
can  leave  you  a  message. 

And  if  you  sign  up  by  November  15,  you  '11 
get  free  installation** for  the  features  you  select. 

So  if  you 've  been  tossin '  and  turnin,'  worrying 
about  your  800  service,  now  you 've  got  a  great 
reason  to  relax.  Because  now,  AT&T  800  Service 
guarantees  that  you'll  "Never  Miss  A  Call'.' 

And  that  could  help  you  sleep  like  a  baby. 

The  AW 800  Service  Never  Miss  A  Call  ' 
Guarantee.  The  number  one  reason  to  choose 
AW 800  Service. 

To  sign  up,  call  your  Account  Executive 
or  I  800  441-NMAC  ~ 

SM 

AT&T  The  Best  in  the  Business. 


1993  AT&T 

tiding  tariff  effectiveness  The  Never  Miss  A  Call  Guarantee  is  based  on 
stonier  installing  at  least  one  of  the  specified  reliability  features.  If  an  800 
11  is  ever  missed,  AT&T  will  refund  the  monthly  service  charge.  "Free  instal- 
ion  is  for  features  only  Must  be  installed  by  December  15,  1993  Customer 
ist  keep  AT&T MEGACOM  800  Service  and  installed  feature(s)  for  six 
mths  or  they  will  be  billed  for  the  waived  charges  Other  conditions  apply. 


AT&T 


As  merger  mania  sweeps  Midwest  banks,  St.  Louis- 
based  Boatmen's  Bancshares  is  a  sleeper  to  watch, 

Softly  to 
the  big  time 


By  Christopher  Palmeri 

BOATMEN'S  Bancshares  Chairman 
Andrew  Craig  speaks  so  softly  and  is 
so  unassuming  that  it's  easy  to  under- 
estimate him.  Southwestern  Bell 
Chairman  Edward  VVhitaere  made 
that  mistake  on  a  recent  fishing  trip. 
"I  didn't  think  he  knew  much  about 
fishing,"  Whitacre  recalls.  Craig 
prompty  hauled  in  twice  as  many 
black  bass  as  Whitacre. 

That's  about  how  it's  been  with 
Craig's  fishing  for  banks.  In  the  last 
two  years  he  has  w  it  hour  much  fanfare 
reeled  in  1  1  acquisitions,  totaling 
more  than  SI 0.6  billion  in  assets. 
Now  St.  Louis-based  Boatmen's  is 
the  nation's  30th-largest  bank  hold- 
ing company,  earning  S215  million 
on  $23  billion  in  assets  in  1992. 

Craig  bought  those  banks  rel- 
atively cheaply,  too.  He  paid 
just  105%  of  book  value  on  aver- 
age; similar  banks  have  recently 
been  trading  at  IV2  times  book 
value,  and  more. 

Craig  learned  about  acquisi- 
tions from  the  fish's  point  of 
view.  In  1984  the  bank  he  ran, 
Columbus- based  BancOhio, 
was  swallowed  by  a  larger  rival. 
Craig,  who's  now  62,  moved  to 
St.  Louis  and  joined  Boatmen's 
as  president  the  following  year. 

Founded  in  1847,  Boatmen's 
is  the  oldest  bank  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  a  source  of  great 
pride  to  its  stafV.  To  keep  the 
bank  independent,  Craig  fig- 
ured he'd  better  start  acquiring. 
He  was  helped  by  Missouri's 
banking  laws,  which  say  that 
only  banks  in  states  contiguous 
to  Missouri  can  buy  banks  in  the 
state.  That  protected  him  from 
a  raid  by  a  bigger  bank. 
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It  also  freed  him  to  buy  banks  in 
nearby  states.  Boatmen's  is  now  the 
biggest  bank  in  Missouri,  with  the 
largest  market  shares  in  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City  and  Springfield.  Today 
St.  Louis  accounts  for  just  40%  of 
Boatmen's  assets,  down  from  60% 
two  years  ago.  Outside  Missouri, 
Boatmen's  is  number  one  in  New 
Mexico;  number  two  in  Des  Moines 
and  Oklahoma  City;  and  number  one 
in  checking  accounts  in  Arkansas. 

Craig  is  still  fishing.  In  early  April 
he  picked  up  two  failed  banks  in 
Kansas  City,  totaling  Sl.l  billion  in 
assets,  looking  out  over  St.  Louis 
from  his  office  high  atop  Boatmen's 
Plaza,  Craig  speaks  of  adding  another 


We 


nairman  Andrew  Craig 

>t  and  still  quick  on  the  draw. 


S6  billion  in  assets  by  1995,  wi 
banks  in  Kansas  a  likely  target. 

Boatmen's  has  diversified  its  bu 
nesses,  too.  Nearly  one-third  of 
income  now  comes  from  business 
unrelated  to  making  loans.  These  i 
elude  one  of  the  largest  trust  depai 
menrs  in  the  country,  with  S32  billic 
under  management,  and  an  acti 
retail  stock  brokerage  business  seilL 
the  bank's  in  house  mutual  func 
Craig  says  he  plans  to  nearly  doub 
the  number  of  stockbrokers  in  I 
branches,  to  80,  this  year. 

Curiously,  Boatmen's  has  not  bet 
a  runaw  ay  stock  market  success.  Tru 
at  $64,  its  stock  has  doubled  in  tl 
past  two  years.  But  it  still  sells  at  1 7C 
of  book  value.  That's  modest  by  cor 
parison  with  nearly  three  times  boc 
for  Columbus'  much-admired  Bai 
One  and  an  average  of  nearly  tw 
times  for  large  Midwest  banks. 

When  Craig  lands  a  bank,  he  lets 
Sop  around  for  a  while  as  he  examirn 
it.  Thus  he  has  not  been  as  aggressn 
as  some  banks — Banc  One  and  N 
tionsBank,  for  example — in  consol 
dating  branches  and  cutting  cost 
And  Craig  has  so  far  not  been  able  t 
gain  market  share  in  any  of  the  regior 
where  he  has  acquired. 

So  it  is  not  a  shock  to  find  th; 
Boatmen's  12.5%  return  on  equitv 
below  the  midwestern  bank  a\ 
g  erage  of  14.2%.  And  its  0.96 
r  return  on  assets  is  below  th 
1.09%  average  for  28  midsiz 
Midwest  regionals,  and  w  ell  be 
low  the  1.3%  return  of  mor 
aggressive  regional  banks. 

But  note  the  potential.  Boat 
men's  earned  S4.51  a  share  las 
\  ear.  Even-  extra  point  of  equit 
return  adds  25  cents  a  share  ii 
net  earnings. 

Craig  acknowledges  he  has  t( 
improve  Boatmen's  financia 
performance.  For  a  moment  ft 
grows  animated  and  talks  confi 
dently  of  bringing  return  01 
assets  up  to  1 .2%  and  return  01 
equity  to  15%  by  1995. 

But  then,  in  the  next  breath 
.  his  unassuming  persona  take 
over  again.  "There  is  no  magi< 
formula.  I  tell  my  people  to  hi 
singles  every  day,"  he  says  witl 
so  little  emotion  it's  hard  tc 
remember  he's  one  of  the  coun 
try's  shrewder  bankers.  m 
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Our  insurance  gives  you  an  edge 
for  whatever  pops  up  in  life. 


The  Principal  Edge. 

Life  has  a  way  of  jumping  up  and 
surprising  us  at  every  turn. 

Iu-ut  with  Adjustable  Life  from  The 
jfflSffl  /       Principal  Financial  Group,"  you  have  an 
r>  WSSd  edge:  Insurance  you  can  adjust  to  fit  the 

changes  in  your  life. 

With  Adjustable  Life,  you  don't  have  to  choose 
between  term  and  whole  life  because  you  get 
the  best  of  both.  You  can  increase  or  decrease 
the  amount  of  coverage  anytime?  Raise  or  lower 
your  premiums  without  reducing  the  amount  of 
coverage.  Even  use  the  cost  of  living  benefit  to  increase 
the  value  of  your  policy,  without  a  medical  exam.  And,  it 
pays  dividends. 

Adjustable  Life  is  your  edge  on  life— whatever  pops  up.  For 
more  information,  call  1-800-633-0323.  The  Principal  Financial 
Group,  Des  Moines,  IA  50392-0150. 


the* 


The  financial  company 
that  gives  you  an  edge: 


Financial 
Group 


Products  and  services  available  through  Principal  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.  (The  Principal),  Des  Moines,  IA,  50392-0150. 
'Increasing  the  amount  of  coverage  may  require  a  medical  exam.  ©1992  Principal  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 


All  We  Left  Oi 
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INTRODUCING  THE  ULTIMATE  EXPLORER. 
THE  NEW  EXPLORER  LIMITED. 

The  sumptuous  leathers  and  deep-pile  carpet 
tell  you  just  how  much  quality  mattered. 
The  color-keyed  grille  and  running  boards,  heated 
mirrors  and  overhead  console  tell  you  no  detail  was 
overlooked.  And  when  you  experience  the  engineering, 


I  N 


OUR 


craftsmanship,  that  incomparable  spaciousness,  you'll 
know  it  could  only  be . . .  Explorer  from  Ford. 

Now  the  leader,  the  one  that  made  driving  on,  and  off, 
the  road  both  civilized  and  comfortable,  reaches  a  new 
level  of  sophistication. 
The  new  Explorer  Limited. 
For  first  class  accommodations ...  ^ 

in  even  the  wildest  places.  Have  you  driven  a  Ford  ..lately? 


EXPLORER 


Grocery  manufacturers  say  "diverting"  is  a  disease 
spreading  through  the  $400  billion  food  industry. 
But  it's  a  disease  with  some  beneficial  side  effects. 

Arbitraging 
dog  food 


By  Matthew  Schifrin 


On  the  fifth  floor  of  an  office 
building  in  south  Florida,  prices  flash 
across  computer  screens  as  dozens  of 
account  executives  talk  feverishly  into 
telephone  headsets.  From  time  to 
time  they  turn  to  their  computer  ter- 
minals and  make  a  trade. 

Foreign  currencies?  Interest-only 
mortgages  or  some  other  hot  financial 
product?  No,  these  traders  are  arbi- 
traging  big  lots  of  Purina  cat  food, 
Kellogg  breakfast  cereal,  Colgate 
toothpaste  and  most  every  other  item 
found  in  a  supermarket.  Their  activity 
is  called  "diverting" — secredy  buying 


a  product  in  a  market  where  it's  cheap 
and  reselling  it  in  areas  w  here  prices 
are  higher.  It's  simple  arbitrage,  made 
more  possible  than  ever  by  cheap  but 
powerful  computers.  "Just  punch  in 
the  word  'dog,'  "  says  one  diverter, 
"and  our  computer  will  list  every 
price  for  every  type  of  dog  food  in 
every  city  in  the  country." 

The  arbitrage  profits  per  can  of  dog 
food  or  other  foodstuff" typically  work 
out  to  a  few  cents  a  can,  but  we're 
talking  here  about  rapid  inventor)' 
turns  and  very  large  quantities  of 
cans — hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases 


daily.  On  a  fairly  small  capital  base,  th 
food  arbs  in  this  one  office  trade- 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  goods  anni 
ally.  Across  the  U.S.,  diverting's  tot; 
volume  may  exceed  S25  billion  a  yea 
As  grocery  margins  are  squeezed,  d 
verting  will  get  even  bigger. 

Here's  how  diverting  works: 

rjr  Nabisco  recendy  offered  cas< 
containing  a  dozen  10-ounce  cans  c 
Planters  whole  cashew  nuts  to  supei 
markets  and  wholesalers  in  the  mic 
Atlantic  region  at  S50.76  per  cas< 
including  shipping.  But  one  divertc 
quoted  on  the  "diverter  wire"  w; 
offering  identical  cases  for  S36.38  p< 
case  with  shipping.  Offering  a  28 
savings  in  a  business  where  typical  n( 
margins  run  around  1%,  diverters  ha 
no  trouble  unloading  the  cashews. 

How  did  the  traders  acquire  the 
goods?  They  won't  say,  but  presun 
ably  they  bought  the  cases  from 
wholesaler  or  an  overstocked  retaih 
in  another  part  of  the  country  whei 
RJR  Nabisco  was  discounting  its  c; 
shews  to  gain  market  share. 

In  theory  the  food  manufacture: 
w  on't  deal  with  the  diverters,  for  fe; 
of  undercutting  their  price  structun 
and  upsetting  their  distribution  char 
nels.  But  in  practice  there  are  wai 
around  this  hurdle. 

Say  H.J.  Heinz  ketchup  regular 
wholesales  for  S25  a  case,  but  fc 
competitive  reasons  Heinz  offers 
S5-a-case  discount  to  supermark< 
operators  in  Milw  aukee  w  ho  buy  ; 
least  3,000  cases  ( three  truckloads). 

Now  suppose  a  small  grocery  chai 
in  Milw  aukee  needs  only  1,000  cas< 
and  can  afford  to  spend  only  S20.00( 
The  small  grocer  will  put  up  th; 
amount  and,  without  broadcastin 
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Public  broadcasting  has  been 
helping  preschoolers  learn  for  25  years. 

Now  it's  time  to  bring  business 
into  the  picture. 

What  place  do  Big  Bird  and  Mister 
ogers  have  in  child  care  centers?  How  do 
amb  Chop,  Barney  the  Dinosaur,  and 
homas  the  Tank  Engine  fit  into  your 
jmpany's  school  readiness  agenda? 

These  familiar  characters  from  public 
roadcasting's  popular  children's  television 
rograms  are,  perhaps,  the  most  visible 
istament  to  our  25  years  of  working  in 
reschool  learning. 

Less  visible  —  yet  no  less  important — 
re  public  broadcasting's  other  school 
jadiness  resources. 

Ranging  from  teacher  materials  to 
istructional  videos  to  computer  programs, 
lese  resources  strengthen  the  educational 
alue  of  our  television  programming.  Project 


such  as  "Mister  Rogers'  Neighborhood  Child 
Care  Partnership"  and  "Sesame  Street 
Preschool  Educational  Project"  have  been 
developed  in  consultation  with  educators, 
parents,  and  child  care  providers.  Each  has 
been  carefully  tested  and  refined  to  help 
adults  make  the  best  use  of  television  to  teach 
children  basic  learning  and  social  skills. 

Most  important,  each  shares  a  common 
goal:  to  help  children  enter  school  ready 
to  learn. 

Now  it's  time  for  you  to  enter  the 
picture.  Make  school  readiness  a  priority  in 
your  education  reform  activities.  To  learn 
how  public  broadcasting's  preschool 
resources  can  help  you,  complete  and  mail 
the  coupon. 


Please  send  me  more  information  about: 

□  Public  broadcasting's  preschool 
learning  resources. 

□  Public  broadcasting's  other  school 
reform  resources. 


Name 


Title 


Company/Organization 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Telephone 


CORPORATION 
FOR  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 


Mail  to: 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
Preschool  Learning 
P.O.  Box  549 
Alexandria,  VA  22313 


Diverting 


Diverting 


Kenneth  Thenen 
of  Premium  Saies 
Found  his  niche 
in  diverting's 
murky  deals. 


Premium  Sales,  Inc.  of 
North  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
falls  into  the  class  of  in- 
vestments that  sound  too 
good  to  be  true.  Through 
a  series  of  partnerships,  its 
promoters  have  already 
raised  over  SI 50  million  to 
finance  diverting.  A  new 
Premium  partnership,  Pre- 
mium Income  Advan- 
tage, Ltd.,  seeks  to  raise  an- 
other SI 00  million  from 
wealthy  Floridians. 

Promoters  claim  Pre- 
mium's annual  volume  ex- 
ceeds SI. 2  billion.  The 
operation  has  offices 
around  the  world,  as  well 
as  retail  stores,  warehouses 
and  a  private-label  gro- 
cery business.  Premium 
claims  to  trade  with  virtu- 
ally all  the  major  supermar- 
kets and  wholesalers. 
One  consultant  to  Premi- 
um is  Mark  McCain,  son 
of  Warren  McCain,  Albert- 
son's former  chairman. 

Premium  Sales  is  run 
bv  two  colorful  wheeler- 
dealers:  Kenneth 
Thenen,  55,  president,  and 
Daniel  Morris,  a  blond 
bodybuilder  who  is  in 
charge  of  sales.  Not  dis- 
closed to  investors  is  that 
both  have  a  history  of 
failed  businesses  and  un- 
paid debts. 

The  duo's  first  entre- 
preneurial venture,  in  the 
late  1970s,  involved  two 
Indiana  suppliers  of  boat- 
building materials.  By 
1982  these  companies  had 
folded  with  an  estimated 
SI  million  in  unpaid  debts, 
mainly  to  banks  in  South 
Bend.  That  March  Morris 
filed  for  bankruptcy  with 
SI. 8  million  in  debts. 

The  following  year 
Thenen  brokered  an  acqui- 
sition that  landed  him  in 
the  executive  suite  of  a  pub- 
licly traded  minicon- 
glomerate  called  Syncom 
Corp.,  of  Miami  Lakes,  Fla. 


Syncom  proceeded  to  ac- 
quire a  slew  of  tiny  compa- 
nies, including  a  Brook- 
lyn pipe-fitting  shop  and  a 
costume  jewelry  maker 
called  Fabulous  Fakes  of 
America.  With  advice 
from  the  penny  stock  bro- 
kerage firm  Rooney, 
Pace,  Syncom  paid  for  the 
companies  largely  with 
stock  and  warrants. 

In  1985  Thenen  and 
associates  at  Syncom  (then 
with  S9  million  revenues) 
borrowed  about  S15  mil- 
lion, mainly  from  Foot- 
hill Capital,  to  buy  four 
wholesalers,  with  total 
sales  of  S250  million.  With- 
in a  year  the  wholesalers 
were  bankrupt,  Syncom's 
stock  was  worthless  and 
the  wholesalers  owed 
around  S30  million, 
mostly  to  Foothill  and  ven- 
dors (including  General 
Foods,  Clorox  and  Nestle). 
In  early  1992  Thenen 
paid  an  undisclosed 
amount  to  settle  allega- 
tions of  briben'  and  fraud. 

Meanwhile,  Daniel 
Morris  had  bounced  back 
from  bankruptcy  and  be- 
come president  of  South- 
ern Merchandise  Distrib- 
uting, a  Hialeah,  Fla. -based 
wholesaler  of  food  and 
sundries  that  also  engaged 
in  diverting.  But  South- 
ern went  broke  by  1986, 
owing  nearly  S3  million. 

With  money  now  roll- 
ing in  from  investors  to  fi- 
nance Premium  and  its 
offshoots,  Thenen  and 
Morris  are  living  high  on 
the  hog.  Thenen  last  vear 
borrowed  S850,000  to 
buy  a  condo  on  Florida's 
exclusive  Williams  Island. 
Says  Thenen  of  his  success 
in  the  diverting  game: 
"We've  found  a  niche  and 
have  become  quite  large. 
We  are  also  very  quiet."  No 
wonder. 


the  fact  to  Heinz,  take  on  a  diverter 
partner  for  the  other  2,000  cases 
ketchup  (see  diagram,  opposite). 
beautiful  deal.  The  small  grocer  ge 
his  ketchup  at  the  same  price  his  gia 
competitors  pay,  earns  a  small  marki 
on  the  diverted  cases,  and  even  b 
comes  eligible  for  the  2%  discou 
that  manufacturers  typically  give  gn 
cers  who  pay  on  time.  A  deal  like  th 
could  net  the  grocer  S2,200  in  pro 
on  a  S  19,600  investment,  or  11.2% 

The  diverter  gets  cheap  ketchup 
sell    elsewhere,    buying  from 
source — Heinz — that  wouldn't  no 
mally  sell  to  him.  In  this  deal  tl 
diverter  probably  nets  S2  per  ca 
after  shipping  costs — that's  a  S4,0( 
profit  on  a  S4 1,000  investment,  a 
suming  a  small  markup  to  the  groct 
or  9.75%  on  the  transaction.  Most  b 
diverters  will  do  hundreds  of  su< 
transactions  per  week  and  earn  huj 
returns.  In  some  cases  employees 
the  manufacturers  will  get  involve 
using  diverters  to  secretly  move  th< 
products  to  meet  quotas. 

Big  North  Miami  Beach  divert 
Premium  Sales,  Inc.  ( whose  principj 
also  do  business  through  operatio 
like  Lone  Star  Trading,  Plaza  Tradii 
and  Windsor  Wholesale)  has  lun 
SI 50  million  from  wealthy  investoi 
promising  returns  of  30%.  Interest! 
investors  should  beware  (see  box). 

Other  big  names  in  diverting  i 
elude  Purity  Sales  of  Florida;  Ne 
Jersey's  Wilco  Trading;  New  York 
Quality  King  Distributors;  and  Vi 
ton'  Wholesale  in  Ohio.  It's  a  murl 
business  that  can  involve  kickbac 
and  fraud.  Some  diverters  may  ev< 
maintain  diverting  desks  secretly 
the  buying  offices  of  legitima 
wholesalers  and  supermarket  chains 

Nevertheless,  practically  everyoi 
is  involved,  and  some  chains  ha 
invested  significantly  in  warehous 
and  technology  to  facilitate  divertin 
"If  we  weren't  into  diverting,  we'd  I 
at  a  cost  disadvantage,"  says  Krog 
spokesman  Paul  Bernish. 

Patrick  Kiernan,  senior  vice  pre: 
dent  of  the  Grocery  Manufacture 
Association,  which  represents  comp 
nies  like  Nabisco  and  Procter  &  Gar 
ble,  estimates  that  10  cents  of  eve 
dollar  spent  on  groceries — or  up 
S40  billion  a  year — is  wasted  on  inef 
cient  practices,  including  divertin 
Whv  inefficient?  Kiernan  conten 
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The  diverting  game 


Grocery  chain 
in  Denver 

(no  discount  from 
manufacturer) 


Small  grocery  chain  in  Milwaukee 


Ketchup  company 
offers  $5  off  per  case 
for  3  truckloads  to 
buyers  in  Milwaukee 


X-Y-Z  Diverter  wires 
cash  and  arranges 
for  trucks  to  pick  up 


Grocery  chain 
in  New  York 

(no  discount  from 
manufacturer) 


ere  the  diverter  helps  the  grocer  by  putting  up  the  extra  money  needed  to  buy  the 
scounted  quantity.  They  both  profit  at  the  manufacturer's  expense. 


lat  diverting  distorts  grocery  de- 
tand  and  supply  and  can  wreak  havoc 
i  marketing  strategies.  It  also  leads 
>  wasted  promotional  allowances 
id  advertising.  "It  [diverting]  is  a 
tncer  in  our  industry,"  says  Kiernan. 
Occasionally    manufacturers  will 


get  tough  with  diverters.  In  1988,  for 
example,  the  FBI  found  that  Wilco 
Trading  of  Lakewood,  NJ.  set  up 
bogus  export  companies  that  pur- 
chased 160,000  cans  of  Hershey's 
cocoa  at  a  deep  discount  for  sale  in 
West  Africa  and  then  sold  the  cocoa  to 


stores  in  the  South  and  Midwest. 
Wilco  pleaded  guilty  to  mail  fraud  and 
paid  $100,000  in  fines.  But  it  remains 
one  of  the  biggest  diverters. 

Seagram  subsidiary  Tropicana  won 
a  $5 10,000  settlement  in  1990  from  a 
fraud  and  Rico  case  it  brought  against 
Baltimore  wholesaler  Purity  Prod- 
ucts, which  was  diverting  its  orange 
juice  to  New  York  supermarkets.  Tro- 
picana was  concerned  that  diverting 
its  perishable  products  would  lower 
quality.  Tropicana  now  places  control 
numbers  on  its  juice  cases  and  spot- 
checks  distribution.  But  wholesalers 
tell  Forbes  that  Tropicana  juices  are 
still  being  diverted. 

If  manufacturers  really  wanted  to 
eliminate  diverting,  they  would  stop 
selling  the  same  products  at  different 
prices  in  different  markets.  Procter  & 
Gamble  recently  took  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  when  it  began  charg- 
ing one  price  nationwide,  with  its 
"value  pricing"  on  70%  of  its  prod- 
ucts. But  even  this  was  half-hearted, 
since  P&G  continues  to  pay  cash  pro- 
motional allowances  to  retailers. 

As  long  as  manufacturers  offer  dis- 
counts and  price  promotions,  the  di- 
verters will  thrive.  Bfl 


When  only  the  very  best  hotel 
accommodations  will  do,  choose  from 
the  270  Leading  Hotels  of  the  World, 
located  on  six  continents  in  56  countries 
throughout  the  world.  They  share 


impeccable  standards  in  service,  decor  and 
cuisine.  Yet  each  is  renowned  for  its  own 
individual  style,  beauty  and  character. 

For  reservations,  a  complimentary 
copy  of    The  Leading  Hotels'  1993 


Directory  and  a  one  month  free  home 
use  of  The  Leading  Hotels'  new 
video,  contact  your  travel  consultant 
or  telephone  (800)  223-6800  or 
(212)  838-3110.  Fax  (212)  758-7367. 


"TheFJeadin^HotelsofthdWorld' 

The  Greatest  Tradition  in  Hospitality  the  World  Has  Ever  Known 


These  pieces  of  white  bread 
may  look  the  same,  but  behind  each  one 
is  a  different  company. 

The  same  is  true  with  insur- 
ance products.  Most  consumers  can't  see 
a  real  difference  until  they  look  at  the 
companies  who  sell  them. 

At  Conseco  we  see  our  insur- 
ance products  as  solemn  promises  to 
policyholders.  We  also  understand  that 
the  only  way  to  keep  these  promises  is  to 
be  profitable. 

So  we  bring  our  products  to 
the  market  more  efficiently,  we  manage 
them  more  effectively,  and  we  remain 
flexible  so  that  we  can  constantly  redi- 
rect our  resources  in  order  to  fine-tune 
performance.  We  are  also  quick  to  imple- 
ment new  ideas  that  keep  products  fresh 
and  meaningful  in  the  marketplace.  And, 
as  truly  active  portfolio  managers,  we 
make  sure  every  penny  we  have  works 
24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 

The  way  we  slice  our  white 
bread  has  made  us  a  very  profitable 
company,  a  company  that  can  keep 
its  promises. 


©1993  Conseco,  lie. 
Control  #8901-10159(3/33) 
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General  Motors'  components-making  factories 
have  been  an  albatross  around  GM's  bottom  line. 
But  tomorrow  they  may  be  an  important 
source  of  profits. 

Silk  purse  maker 


By  Steve  Kichen 

If  General  Motors'  parts  factories 
were  an  independent  company,  the 
carmaker's  Automotive  Components 
Group  would  be  the  world's  biggest 
auto  parts  maker  and  would  rank  2 1  st 
on  the  Forbes  Sales  500,  with  S24 
billion  in  sales  last  year. 

Alas,  big  does  not  mean  profitable. 
In  1991  ACG  reported  an  operating 
loss  of  $600  million;  it  made  betw  een 
S250  million  and  S300  million  last 
year,  an  improvement,  but  an  operat- 
ing margin  of  only  about  1%.  Worse, 


because  GM  buys  a  high  percentage  of 
its  parts  from  its  ow  n  factories,  a  high- 
cost,  inefficient  parts  operation  makes 
even-  GM  car  less  competitive. 

J.T.  Battenberg  III  is  determined 
to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  this  sow  's 
ear.  Battenberg,  50,  a  27-year  GM 
veteran,  was  put  in  charge  of  ACG  last 
year.  Before  that  he  ran  the  now- 
disbanded  Buick-Oldsmobile-Cadil- 
lac  group.  Related  by  blood  to  Brit- 
ain's Lord  Louis  Mountbatten,  Bat- 
tenberg is  also  a  distant  cousin  of 


"We 


III,  head  of  GM's  Automotive  Components  Group 

Hng  a  $1.5  billion  cost  reduction  between  1992  and  1993. 


Queen  Elizabeth. 

Battenberg's  target  for  ACG:  a  5 
operating  margin  in  1993  or  199- 
That  would  generate  operating  pro 
its  of  more  than  SI  billion.  A  realist! 
target?  Stephen  Girsky,  a  PaincWeb 
ber  auto  analyst  w  ho  recently  corr 
pleted  a  lengthy  study  of  ACG,  for< 
casts  an  operating  margin  of  2% — c 
close  to  S500  million — once  AC 
sheds  assets  that  don't  fit  in  w  ith  i 
strategic  plan.  But  Girsky  agrees  th; 
the  margin  could  be  higher  if  cos' 
cutting  is  accelerated  or  if  acg's  oui 
side  sales  grow  faster  than  expectec 
Either  w  ay,  ACG  is  already  starting  t 
look  more  like  a  purse  and  less  like 
pig  part. 

A   cornerstone    of  Battenberg 
strategy  is  to  expand  acg's  foreig 
sales,  especially  in  Europe  and  Asia.  I 
this  he  has  considerable  assets  to  woi 
w  ith,  acg  has  190  plants  in  16  cour 
tries.  Nearly  half  of  its  160,000  en 
ployees  work  outside  the  U.S.  Mor< 
over,  in  Europe  and  Asia  there 
growing  demand  for  emissions  cor 
trols,    safety  equipmer 
(such  as  antilock  brakes  an 
airbags)  and  comfort  fe; 
tures  such  as  air-conditior 
ing  and  pow  er  steering.  G. 
is  a  leader  in  these  areas. 

"Our  objective  is  t 
move  from  22%  of  our  sal< 
outside  North  Americ 
now  to  30%  by  1996,"  sa) 
Battenberg.  "Our  lont 
term  vision,  and  it  may  tak 
  us  a  decade  to  accomplisl 

^^^^H    outside  the  U.S." 
!  At  present  onlv  about  S 

billion  of  acg's  $24  billio 
^^^^^W     in  sale;>  is  business  w  ith  oti 

W  "  er  vehicle  makers.  Battel 
"  berg  would  like  to  increas 

that  portion,  but  here  h 
may  be  frustrated.  Not< 
analyst  Girsky:  "For 
would  not  necessarily  1< 
GM  do  anything  that  woul 
give  them  a  look  at  the 
forward  product." 

More  promising  is  Ba 
tenberg's  determination  t 
sell,  or  shut  down,  ACG 
moneylosing  businesse 
businesses  whose  ineff 
ciencies  came  glaringly  t 
light  as  acg's  sales  volume 
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\s  rare  today  as  a  communications  manager  who  doesn't  use  Source. 

The  fact  is,  it's  easy  to  get  left  behind  in  todays  fast-paced  world  of  communications.  That's  why  Source  has  become  the  overwhelming 
loice  of  communications  managers  from  coast  to  coast.  With  the  largest,  most  extensive  inventory  of  communications  equipment  in  the 
idustry  Source  has  what  you  need.  When  you  need  it.  Source's  proprietary  bar  coding  system  allows  you  to  access  and  track  all  Source 
quipment.  That  means  service  within  hours  instead  of  weeks.  So  if  you're  one  of  the  few  communications  managers  out  there  still  not  using 
ource,  it's  time  to  get  with  it.  Call  Source  right  now.  1-800-624-6348. 


Source.  Inc.  1993 


GM  parts 


Gambling  ships  with  phony  paddle  wheels?  Is  this 
a  fit  product  for  a  company  noted  for  its  technological 
prowess?  It  wouldn't  have  been  a  decade  ago  for 
McDermott,  but  it  is  today. 

Produce-or  else 


dropped  throughout  the  1980s.  Bat- 
tenberg plans  to  dump  operations 
Chat  did  $3.2  billion  sales  in  1992, , 
including  factories  that  build  axles 
and  prop  shafts — components  for 
rear-wheel -drive  vehicles,  of  which 
GM  builds  very  few  these  days. 

This  winnowing  gives  a  mighty 
boost  to  productivity.  "We  took  over 
a  billion  dollars  of  cost  out  of  ACG 
between  1991  and  1992,"  Batten- 
berg  says.  "We  are  targeting  a  $1.5 
billion  cost  reduction  between  1992 
and  L993." 

What  about  labor  costs?  ACG  has 
won  major  concessions  from  its 
unionized  rubber  and  electrical  work- 
ers— like  a  tiered  wage  scale,  so  new 
w  orkers  are  paid  much  less  than  older 
workers.  Nine  plants  have  made  such 
deals.  But  Ac  g's  largest  union,  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  hasn't  budged 
on  this  issue.  Its  members  average 
more  than  $40  an  hour  in  salary  and 
benefits,  while  workers  at  indepen- 
dent U.$.  automotive  suppliers  get 
about  half  as  much. 

This  wage  gap  acts  as  a  powerful 
incentive  to  move  work  to  Mexico, 
where  Ac  c,  now  employs  about 
44,000  workers.  When  the  Mexican 
labor  costs  are  averaged  in  with  the 
American  labor  costs,  Ac  g's  average  is 
closer  to  $24  an  hour.  Battenberg  says 
that  the  wage  gap  can  be  narrowed 
further  through  svstems  integra- 
tion—building subassemblies  where 
labor  is  cheap  and  then  joining  the 
pieces  together  where  labor  is  more 
expensive. 

Remember  this:  The  most  vertical- 
ly integrated  of  the  U.$.  carmakers, 
GM  gets  around  55%  of  its  compo- 
nents from  Ac  G.  This  dependence  on 
high-cost  components  has  hurt  cm 
badly.  But  now  that  Battenberg  is 
making  the  parts  business  more  effi- 
cient, the  leverage  is  working  the 
other  way.  GM's  cars  are  becoming 
more  competitive.  This  creates  more 
demand  for  parts  and  makes  Ac  c, 
more  efficient,  and  so  on. 

Stephen  Girsky,  the  PaineWebber 
analyst,  believes  GM  may  cut  ACG  loose 
one  day,  spinning  off  the  division  via  a 
new  class  of  stock.  Battenberg  w  on't 
comment  on  that  long-term  possibili- 
ty, but  he  does  say  this:  "ACG  can  be  a 
very  significant  contributor  to  profits 
and  cash  flow  at  General  Motors." 
Silk  purse,  anyone?  m 


By  Seth  Lubove 

Robert  Howson,  61 ,  a  civil  engineer 
and  former  Marine  Corps  lieutenant, 
spent  years  building  oil  production 
platforms  in  the  brutally  rough  North 
Sea.  But  he  learned  a  new  definition  of 
rough  seas  in  1988,  w  hen  he  became 
chief  executive  of  McDermott  Inter- 
national, Inc.  "I  started  here  in  March 
1991,"  says  Chief  Financial  Officer 
Brock  Hattox,  describing  the  situa- 
tion he  and  Howson  found  at  the  oil 
production  platform  and  utility  con- 
struction outfit.  "By  June  we  were 
approaching  a  liquidity  crisis." 

Both  of  the  industries  McDermott 
served  were  in  deep  recession,  and 
McDermott's  sales  had  dropped  from 
close  to  $5  billion  in  1982  to  barelv 
$3  billion.  Between  fiscal  1987  and 
1991,  McDermott  lost  $536  million. 
"We  had  $750  million  we  had  to 
refinance  or  pay  off  within  12  months, 
and  we  had  lost  money  for  five  years  in 
a  row,"  Hattox  says. 

McDermott  had  built  one  of  the 
first  fixed  drilling  platforms  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and,  later,  Freeport- 
McMoRan  Inc.'s  sprawling  offshore 
sulfur-mining  rig  in  the  Gulf  ( FORBES, 
Jan.  IS).  With  its  1978  acquisition  of 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  McDermott 
became  a  big  utility  and  nuclear  con- 
tractor, responsible  as  well  for  servic- 
ing the  Navy's  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines and  aircraft  carriers. 

But  this  was  past  glory.  With  little- 
prospect  for  a  fast  recover}'  in  either 
business,  Howson  knew  he  had  to 
find  new  work  for  McDermott's 
plants  and  its  engineers.  Travel  today 
through  Louisiana  bayou  country  to 
McDermott's  sprawling  Morgan  City 
fabrication  yard  and  you'll  still  see 
miles  of  steel  tubes  and  oil  platforms 
in  various  states  of  construction.  But 
now  you'll  also  find  components  for 
aircraft  carriers,  steel  bridge  girders, 


Oil  platform  at  Morgan  City,  La. 

More  than  oil  platforms  these  days. 


water  mains,  sulfur  tankers,  passeng 
ferries — even  rivcrboats  with  fal 
paddle  wheels  for  the  gamblii 
trade — and  submarine  detectic 
ships  for  the  Navy,  mostly  built  wi 
the  same  fabrication  equipment. 

The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  divisic 
now  has  40%  of  the  fast-growing  uti 
ty  scrubber  business,  up  from  nothii 
four  years  ago.  These  are  the  huj 
cylinders  attached  to  smokestac 
that  wash  pollutants  out  of  industri 
emissions.  "In  the  past  we  were  n 
interested  in  scrubbers,"  Howsc 
says.  "We  were  interested  in  buildii 
big  power  plants."  B&w  now  has 
strong  business  in  replacing  the  cor 
plex  steam  generators  for  nude 
pow  er  plants  with  better-engineen 
ones,  and  it  also  builds  the  reusah 
casings  for  the  space  shuttle's  soli 
fuel  motors. 

Before  How  son,  McDermott  exe 
utives,  desperate  for  volume,  had  ta 
en  on  projects  that  were  almost  gua 
anteed  to  lose  money.  Howson  put 
stop  to  that.  He  set  profit  targei 
Miss  them,  and  your  business  goc 
"If  a  unit  in  its  first  year  [of  the  plai 
cannot  give  us  a  6%  return  on  w  orkii 
capital,  then  it  shouldn't  be  in  bus 
ness,"  Howson  says.  "That  steps  i 
to  1 3%  on  total  capital  in  fiscal  1 995 
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To  conserve  working  capital,  How- 
3n  cut  inventories  to  less  than  half  of 
98  8 's  $181  million.  He  created 
:ams  to  lower  purchasing  and  work- 
rs'  compensation  costs.  The  work- 
rs'  compensation  team,  for  instance, 
as  been  so  successful  that  McDer- 
lott  now  gets  credits  from  its  insurer, 
Dmparedwith  the  $25  million  to  $30 
lillion  in  supplemental  midyear  pre- 
liums  it  paid  before.  Howson  wrung 
0%  out  of  data  processing  costs  by 
ansolidating  McDermott's  network 
f  1 3  separate  computer  systems  into 
single  operation  in  Houston. 

Junking  McDermott's  insular 
rays,  Howson  entered  into  joint  ven- 
ires with  McDermott's  biggest  for- 
ign  competitors.  One  of  the  joint 
;ntures,  building  offshore  oil  plat- 
)rms  with  etpm  S.A.  of  France,  re- 
llted  in  a  reduction  of  over  $20 
lillion  in  annual  overlapping  ex- 
enses.  Total  annual  joint  venture 


cost  savings:  $60  million.  "If  we  had 
not  done  the  joint  ventures,  we  would 
not  have  survived,"  Howson  says  sim- 
ply. Equity  income  from  such  joint 
ventures  is  expected  to  add  about  $90 
million  to  pretax  income  in  fiscal 
1993,  according  to  Josephthal,  Lyon 
&  Ross  analyst  Jack  Linder. 

Howson's  efforts  reduced  short- 
term  debt  to  $69  million  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  1992  from  $526  million  the  year 
before,  converting  some  to  long-term 
debt.  Debt  dropped  from  over  50%  of 
capital  to  32%.  When  McDermott  last 
year  wanted  to  issue  $100  million  to 
$150  million  in  ten-year  notes,  the 
response  was  so  overhwhelming  it 
raised  $225  million  at  a  lower  rate. 

Thus,  in  so  many  ways,  McDer- 
mott was  a  microcosm  of  the  U.8. 
corporate  economy:  ingrown,  sales- 
oriented  rather  than  efficiency-ori- 
ented, and  unable  to  cope  with  a  fast- 
changing  world.   Robert  Howson 


wrenched  it  into  the  1990s.  So  there 
is  a  happy  ending.  For  the  1993  fiscal 
year,  which  ended  in  March,  NatWest 
Securities  analyst  Paul  Knight  pre- 
dicts McDermott's  earnings  will  more 
than  double  to  $1  per  share  from  49 
cents  in  fiscal  1992  (before  extraordi- 
nary items).  He  is  estimating  per- 
share  earnings  of  $1 .80  and  $2.40  for 
fiscal  1994  and  1995.  Revenues? 
They  will  drop  11%  in  fiscal  1993,  to 
$3.1  billion,  and  fall  again  this  year. 
But  profit  margins  are  growing. 

"Management  has  become  more 
entiepreneuristic  [sic]  because  we  re- 
alized we  had  to,"  says  Howson,  a 
man  given  to  engineer-speak.  "We 
could  not  extrapolate  on  the  past  way 
of  doing  business  and  succeed."  A 
snappier  way  of  saying  that  would  be: 
What  worked  yesterday  can't  be 
counted  on  to  work  today.  McDer- 
mott recognized  that  just  in  time.  A 
lot  of  others  didn't.  HH 


McDermott 
International's 
Robert  Howson  at 
Babcock  &  Wilcox 
facility 
The  former 
Marine  Corps 
lieutenant 
wrenched 
McDermott  into 
the  1990s. 
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your  broker 
has  cost  you 
Enough  Already 
no^thanks  to 
Schwab, 
Leaving  Wont  Cost 
You  Anything. 


•This  offer  is  good  for  transfers  of  accounts  to  Schwab  initiated  or  in  process  between  May  1. 1993  and  July  31, 1993  This  applies  to  any  account,  including  IRAs,  from  any  ii 
certain  transactions,  such  as  commissions  or  loads. will  not  be  rebated  Additional  restrictions  apply  Ask  for  details"  Based  on  an  April  1993  survey  Subject  to  $39  minimum  co 


transfer  Your  Accounts  to  Schwab 
And  Weil  Rebate  your  Exit  Fee. 

Imagine.  After  years  of  stiff  commissions,  heavy  loads 
and  high  fees,  some  brokerage  firms  actually  charge  you 
a  so-called  "exit"  fee  when  you  leave  them. 

It's  On  Us. 

This  is  where  Charles  Schwab  can  help.  For  a  limited 
time  only,  we'll  rebate  your  account  exit  fee  when  you 
transfer  your  accounts  to  Schwab.  That's  right.  From  May  1 
until  July  31, 1993,  we'll  pick  up  the  tab* 

It's  A  Smart  Move. 

Transferring  your  accounts  to  Schwab  can  pay  off  in 
lots  of  ways,  too.  At  Schwab,  you  can  enjoy  accounts  with 
no  annual  fees.  You  may  choose  from  hundreds  of  mutual 
funds  with  no  loads.  And  you  can  save  up  to  76%  on 
commissions  compared  to  full-commission  firms** 

Do  It  Now. 

Remember,  this  offer  expires  July  31, 1993.  For  more 
information,  stop  into  a  Schwab  office  or  call  us  today  at 

1-800-442-5111  ext.483. 

Charles  Schwab 

Helping  Investors  Help  Themselves1 


brokerage  firm,  mutual  fund,  or  bank.  Schwab  will  rebate  the  account  exit  (termination)  fee  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  $1,000  in  assets  transferred  up  to  the  exit  fee.  Charges  incurred  by 
:hwab  &  Co.,  Inc.  ©  1993  Member  SIPC/NYSE 


The  Clintons  may  not  like  the  boom  in  the  health  care 
industry,  but  it  has  certainly  been  a  boon 
to  troubled  industrial  cities. 

Endangered 
job  machine 


By  Damon  Darlin 

A  DE(  ADE  AGO  the  media  seized  upon 
Dubuque,  Iowa  as  a  symbol  of  Rust 
Belt  decay.  With  an  unemployment 
rate  nipping  at  21%,  this  small  indus- 
trial city  on  the  Mississippi  River  made 
good  copy  for  the  prophets  of  doom. 
Broken  families  and  U-Hauls  stream- 
ing toward  Texas,  that  sort  of  thing. 


But  when  a  FORBES  reporter  visited 
Dubuque,  he  found  the  citizens  cop- 
ing remarkably  well  (Mar.  28,  1983). 
In  the  end  they  turned  the  place 
around.  Now  at  47,900,  Dubuque's 
employment  is  higher  than  in  1980. 
The  local  unemployment  rate  for 
1992  was  just  5.4%,  compared  with 


the  national  average  of  7.4%  Re 
estate  agents  even  report  a  housir 
shortage. 

How  did  Dubuque  bounce  bad 
Legalized  gambling — a  greyhour 
racetrack  and  a  riverboat  casino — h 
helped.  Rut  by  far  the  most  importai 
single  source  of  new  jobs  has  bee 
health  care. 

Dubuque's  health  care  sector  en 
ploys  5,500  people,  almost  twice 
many  as  a  decade  ago.  Hospital 
nursing  homes,  clinics  and  a  compu 
erized  processor  of  medical  bills  con 
bined  now  account  for  nearly  12%  i 
Dubuque's  work  force — up  from  9'% 
decade  ago.  Increased  health  care  en 
ployment  has  created  about  as  mat 
jobs  as  were  eliminated  at  large  fa 
t<  >rics  like  Deere  &  Co.  and  Dubuqi 
Packing. 

A  decade  ago  Dubuque's  Jam 
Gibbons  lost  his  job  assembling  sciei 
title  and  medical  equipment.  After 
series  of  odd  jobs,  he  went  back  l 
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CHRYSLER'S  NATIONAL 
MINIVAN  SALE! 


NOW,  EVERYONE 
CAN  OWN  AMERICA'S 
FAVORITE  MINIVAN: 

With  over  three  million  sold  to  date, 
Chrysler  minivans  have  outsold  all 
others  combined.  Your  Chrysler- 
Plymouth  dealers  proudly  present 
The  National  Minivan  Sale,  going 
on  now  at  The  Minivan  Store.  On 
sale  for  a  very  limited  time  are 
Plymouth  Voyager,  Plymouth  Grand 
Voyager  and  Chrysler  Town  & 
Country.  Each  comes  equipped  with 
a  standard  driver's  minivan  airbag! 
The  savings  begin  with  a  blanket 
5500  rebate.  Use  it  as  part  of  your 
down  payment,  or  pocket  the  money 
outright.  Plus  get  an  additional 
^1,100  casn  back*  on  select  options 
like  integrated  child  safety  seats, 
anti-lock  brakes,  quad  captain's 
chairs,  CD  player  and  luggage  rack. 
Plus  additional  savings  of  up  to 
^1,000*  on  select  models  and 
option  packages.  This  rare  oppor- 
tunity could  save  you  up  to  a  total  of 
$2,600  in  a"-  For  a  strictly  limited  time 
only  comes  The  National  Minivan  Sale, 
from  your  Chrysler-Plymouth  dealer. 
And  only  at  The  Minivan  Store. 


CHRYSLER 


Vlymoutfi 


The  Minivan  Store  : 


Based  on  sales  comparison  to  other  manufacturers'  minivans  tAirbag  is  fully  effective  only  with  seatbelt.  tTotal  of  rebates  on  select  options. 
Savings  are  based  on  the  sticker  price  of  options  if  sold  separately. 
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udiences  were  blown  away  because  filmmakers 
used  our  digital  fiber-optic  network  to  mix 
soundtracks  between  Skywalker  Sound  Studios  400 
miles  apart.  Surprised? 

The  producers  were  fired  up,  too. 
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own  Dubuque,  has  increased  its  era- 
)loyment  in  Dubuque  by  63%,  to  325 
imployees,  since  1982. 

Nationwide,  health  care,  a  labor- 
ntensive  industry,  has  become  the 
:ountry's  fastest- growing  private  em- 
)Ioyer.  The  number  of  health  care 
obs  has  climbed  37%  in  the  last  ten 
rears,  to  10  million.  Today  nearly  one 
nit  of  every  ten  working  Americans  is 
mployed  directly  in  the  health  care 
ndustry. 

Consider  Allentown,  Pa.  Factory 
obs  there  are  down  34.5%  since 
976.  Yet  Allentown's  total  employ- 
nent  is  up  more  than  10%,  in  no  small 
>art  thanks  to  health  care  jobs.  They 
lave  doubled  since  1976,  to  27,100, 
nd  now  account  for  9.6%  of  total 
mployment. 

Statewide,  Pennsylvania  labor 
conomists  project  that  the  expansion 
>fits  health  care  industry  will  replace 
very  lost  factory  job,  and  then  some, 
n  the  next  ten  years. 


mageAmerica,  a  diagnostic  imaging 
ompany  that  moved  from  Boston 
i  1990.  One  reason  for  the  move: 
/lassachusetts'  high  taxes.  Tennes- 
ee  taxes — both  corporate  (state  tax 
•f  6%)  and  personal  income  (nil) — 
re  among  the  lowest  in  the  U.S. 

OrNda  HealthCorp,  which  owns 
»r  manages  19  hospitals  across  the 
ountry,  moved  its  headquarters 
rom  Dallas  to  Nashville  last  year. 
Vhy?  "That's  where  the  talent  is," 
ays  OrNda  Chief  Executive  Charles 
Martin  Jr. 

Even  Nashville's  mayor  is  a  health 
are  entrepreneur.  Philip  Bredesen, 
:9,  a  Harvard-trained  physicist, 
old  out  his  Nashville  health  mainte- 
lance  organization  to  Maxicare  in 
986  for  $46.7  million. 

Bredesen's  political  philosophy: 
.et  the  free  market  operate.  "The 
low  of  economics  and  resources  is 
lot  answerable  to  planning,"  he  says. 
'It's  like  trying  to  plant  a  field 
diere  the  rain  might  come." 

So  is  Bredesen  worried  about 
vhat  his  longtime  buddy  Al  Gore  and 
Ars.  Clinton  will  do  to  Nashville's 
conomy  with  their  central  planning 
deas  for  health  care?  "It's  too  early 
o  tell,"  he  says. 

-William  Stern  am 
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WHEN  THE  U.S. 
POSTAL  SERVICE 
CHOSE  WILTEL, 
EVERYONE  WAS 
IMPRESSED. 

t's  quite  a  stamp  of  approval.  The  U.S.  Postal 
Service  chose  WilTel®  to  provide  advanced 
PBX  phone  systems  nationwide.  And  now  we're 
pushing  the  envelope  of  technology  to  give  them  a 
flexible  platform  and  letter-perfect  system  support. 

When  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  needed  PBX 
solutions,  WilTel  delivered. 


WILTEL  TURNS  UP  EVERYWHERE. 
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Health  care 


Aaron  Lazare,  chancellor  of  Worcester's  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  Center 

The  number  of  health  care  jobs  has  climbed  37%  in  the  last  ten  years,  to  10  million.  "We  fill  the  void,"  says  Lazare. 


Other  Middle  American  regions  hit 
hard  as  businesses  wrung  out  every  bit 
of  unneedcd  labor  report  similar  em- 
ployment trends.  In  prospering  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  almost  as  many  new  jobs 
were  created  in  health  care  and  health 
insurance  as  in  manufacturing  in  the 
past  ten  years — over  13,000  in  both 
sectors. 

From  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Reid 
Dulberger,  of  the  Youngstown -War- 
ren Regional  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
reports  that  more  than  15%  of  the 
local  work,  force  now  works  in  health 
care.  Such  jobs  have  increased  32% 
since  1983. 

Or  visit  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  eco- 
nomically troubled  New  England.  In- 
dustrial machinery  and  defense  indus- 
try jobs  slumped  sharply,  but  it  could 
have  been  much  worse  had  it  not  been 
for  Worcester's  33,400  health  care 
jobs — 12%  of  all  jobs  and  growing. 
"We  sometimes  think  it  would  be 
better  if  manufacturing  were  bigger,1'' 
says  Dr.  Aaron  Lazare,  chancellor  of 


the  University  of  Massachusetts  Med- 
ical Center  in  Worcester.  "But  we  fill 
the  void." 

And  then  some.  Worcester's 
blighted  downtown  is  to  be  trans- 
formed by  the  construction  of  the 
$190  million  Fallon/Saint  Vincent 
Medical  City  project,  a  21 -acre,  nine- 
story  medical  complex.  The  Medical 
Center  of  Central  Massachusetts  just 
announced  a  $110  million  expansion, 
and  the  UMass  Medical  Center,  a 
major  research  facility,  just  completed 
a  major  expansion.  Together  these 
projects  will  add  well  over  1,000  bad- 
ly needed  jobs  to  the  hard-pressed 
economy. 

Moreover,  the  concentration  in 
health  care  has  spun  off  a  new  bio- 
technology research  park.  Worcester 
city  leaders  hope  that  the  biotech  park 
will  in  turn  spin  off  products  to  be 
manufactured  in  the  city,  adding 
more  jobs. 

All  of  which  puts  the  Clinton  Ad- 
ministration in  something  of  a  jobs 


pickle.  On  the  one  hand  the  President 
has  promised  to  create  millions  of  new 
jobs — good,  high-paying  jobs — 
while  slashing  defense  spending  and 
defense -related  jobs. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Clinton's 
plan  just  might  drain  money  out  of 
the  health  care  system,  with  predict- 
able employment  results.  Says  Rich- 
ard Stanton,  deputy  chancellor  for 
finance  at  the  UMass  Medical  Center, 
of  whatever  health  care  program  Hil- 
lary Clinton  and  her  advisers  devise: 
"If  it  takes  dollars  and  cents  out  of  the 
system,  it  will  mean  taking  jobs  out  of 
the  system." 

Out  in  Dubuque,  the  city  fathers 
are  beginning  to  worry  about  what 
the  Clinton  Administration's  health 
care  reforms  might  do  to  their  cur- 
rently healthy  local  job  base.  "You 
have  to  talk  about  it,"  says  J.  Steven 
Horman,  president  of  the  Dubuque 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce.  "If  ev- 
ery town  in  the  country  isn't  thinking 
about  it,  they  should  be."  ■■ 
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We  don't  know  wher e 
innovative  technology  will  end 

But  we  do  know 
where  the  center  is. 


Now  that  the  Cold  War  is  over,  what 
do  we  do  with  our  Star  Wars  technology? 
Does  any  of  it  have  commercial 
application?  Can  we  use  it  to  create 
21st  century  products  that  companies 
like  yours  can  sell? 

The  answers  are  now  being  explored 
at  George  Mason  University  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Virginia  Center  for 
Innovative  Technology.  Both  of  which 


are  located  in  Fairfax  County. 

The  CIT  has  a  remarkable  record  of 
using  university  research  to  develop 
new  products  and  services.  More  than 
550  Virginia  businesses  have  benefited 
so  far.  Yours  could  be  next. 

For  more  information,  simply  call  or 
clip  the  coupon. 

For  more  innovation,  move  your 
business  to  Fairfax  County. 


Please  send  me  more  information  on  locating  my 
business  in  Fairfax  County. 


Name  

Title   

Company 

■tddress  

City  

Zip  


State 


Phone _ 


Fairfax  County  Economic  lieivlopment  lutliority 
Silitl  Boone  liauterant.  Suite  450,  I  ientut,  I  irginia  221X2 
Telephone  703-790-0600,  Fax  703-xvi 1269  ,m 
I  I 


Fairfax  County,  Virginia.  The  21st  Century  Is  Here. 


Despite  efforts  to  curb  it,  the  illegal  flow  of  ex-Soviet  arms 
to  the  world's  trouble  spots  continues.  What  else  do 
these  countries  have  to  export?  . 

Trading  in  death 


By  Peter  Fuhrman 

On  Sept.  8  last  year,  a  Maltese- 
flagged  ship  named  the  Ofirtal  called 
at  the  Bulgarian  port  of  Varna  and 
took  on  a  load  of  $7.5  million  in 
Soviet-type  mortars,  heavy  artillery 
and  rocket-propelled  grenades.  The 
supposed  destination  was  Bolivia;  the 
documents  were  signed  by  one  Gen- 
eral Juan  Carlos  Montano,  chief  of  the 
Logistics  Department  of  the  Bolivian 
Ministry  of  Defense.  It  was  the  fourth 
such  shipment  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  1992. 

Only  there  is  no  General  Montano 
in  the  Bolivian  Ministry  of  Defense, 
and  the  lethal  equipment  wasn't 
bound  for  South  America.  It  was 
bound  for  Croatia,  in  contravention 
of  the  U.N.'s  arms  embargo. 

Tipped  off  by  U.S.  government 
officials,  the  Bulgarian  police  contact- 
ed the  Bolivian  Ministry  of  Defense 
and,  confirming  that  the  papers  were 
faked,  forcibly  removed  the  arms 
from  the  ship. 

But,  for  every  such  shipment  that  is 
stopped  these  days,  many  more  get 
through.  In  the  old  socialist  bloc  the 
arms  industry  was  one  of  the  few  really 
productive  industries.  Though  the 
factories  have  lost  their  traditional 
customers,  many  of  them  are  still 
churning  out  the  stuff.  What  else  can 
they  make  and  sell?  Who  else  can 
provide  as  many  jobs? 

Who  are  the  buyers?  Just  six  former 
client  states  depend  on  Soviet-stan- 
dard equipment  and  have  at  least 
some  money  to  buy  arms.  Iran  and 
India  are  dealing  directly  with  the 
Russian  government.  Syria  is  an  eager 
buyer  but  has  little  spare  hard  curren- 
cy. Who  is  left?  The  embargoed  coun- 
tries of  Yugoslavia,  Iraq  and  Libya. 
And  that's  where  the  stuff  is  going. 

The  booming  trade  in  ex-Soviet 
arms  has  its  comic  side.  Any  large  city 
in  the  former  Soviet  bloc  is  full  of  self- 


described  arms  dealers.  In  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg,  Russians  wearing 
military  uniforms  under  heavy  over- 
coats hand  out  price  lists  for  Mig 
fighters,  surface-to-air-missiles,  and 
Kalashnikovs.  These  characters  ap- 
proach gullible  Westerners  who, 
when  told  that  Yugoslavs  will  pay 
double  the  $  1 50  cost  for  an  AK-47, 
smell  opportunity.  According  to  Rus- 
sian police,  these  Westerners  often  get 
mugged  by  their  Russian  "partners" 
when  it  comes  time  to  hand  over 
money  for  the  weapons. 

But  there's  a  far  more  serious  side 
to  this.  The  center  of  the  deadly  seri- 
ous part  of  the  illegal  weapons  trade  is 
in  Bulgaria.  At  its  core  is  Kintex,  a 
state-owned  trading  company  set  up 
by  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party  20 
years  ago  as  an  all-purpose  arms  ex- 
porter (see  box,  p.  99). 

From  its  five-story  headquarters  on 
a  hill  outside  central  Sofia,  Kintex  has 
sold  weapons  over  the  years  to  Iran, 
Iraq,  Libya,  Nicaragua,  to  terrorists 
affiliated  with  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  and  to  the  Kurdish 
independence  movement,  the  pkk.  In 
the  late  1980s  Kintex  became  one  of 
the  key  suppliers  to  Saddam  Hussein's 
nuclear  and  ballistic  missile  program. 

Kintex's  Iraq  connection  was  re- 
vealed by  the  congressional  investiga- 
tion of  the  Banca  Nazionale  del  La- 
voro  arms-for-Iraq  scandal.  Docu- 
ments obtained  by  Forbes  show  that 
in  a  three-month  period  in  1989  Kin- 
tex supplied  $43  million  in  equip- 
ment mainly  to  two  factories,  Hut- 
teen  and  Al-Mansour,  at  the  center  of 
the  Iraqi  drive  to  build  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  ballistic  missiles.  Embargo  or 
no,  Kintex  has  continued  to  work  to 
supplv  Sacidam. 

In  October  1990,  after  Iraq  invad- 
ed Kuwait,  U.S.  intelligence  discov- 
ered Kintex  was  about  to  make  an 


embargo-breaking  shipment  of  sever- 
al million  dollars  in  war  materiel  to 
Saddam.  The  American  government 
immediately  pressured  the  Bulgarian 
government  to  halt  the  sale. 

Recent  evidence  reveals  Kintex's 
involvement  in  a  dozen  illegal  weap- 
ons deals  worth  about  $100  million 
during  1992.  In  each,  the  objective 
was  to  smuggle  weapons  to  Yugosla- 
via, Libya  or  Iraq. 

Besides  traffic  disguised  with  fake 
Bolivian  documents,  Kintex  arranged 
sales  with  fake  papers  from  the  Philip- 
pines and  from  Mali.  None  of  these 
has  diplomatic  representation  in  So- 
fia, which  makes  it  tougher  for  a 
Bulgarian  official  to  authenticate  the 
end-user  documents. 

Take  the  Bolivian  papers.  Jose  Sal- 
danha,  a  Portuguese  arms  trader 
fronting  a  Lisbon  company  called 
Etem,  approached  Kintex  in  late 
1991.  He  had  in  hand  an  order  for 
$25  million  in  weapons,  supposedly 
for  the  Bolivian  Ministry  of  Defense, 
and  the  fake  end-user  certificates. 

A  short  time  later  a  Budapest-based 
company  incorporated  in  Delaware  as 
Imex  Inc.  submitted  an  order  for  $15 
million  for  the  Bolivian  Ministry  of 
the  Interior.  Imex's  owner  is  Josef 
Lovas,  who  is  wanted  for  questioning 
by  both  U.S.  Customs  and  Interpol  in 
connection  with  illegal  arms  smug- 
gling to  Yugoslavia. 

The  Bolivian  orders  included  Bul- 
garian-made Kalashnikov  rifles,  mor- 
tars, SAM  missiles  and  large-caliber 
artillery  shells.  This  should  have 
smelled  to  anyone  even  remotely  fa- 
miliar with  international  arms  deal- 
ing. Bolivia  has  no  Soviet-standard 
equipment  and  hasn't  made  a  sizable 
weapons  purchase  since  1979.  The 
end-user  certificates  are  riddled  with 
spelling  and  punctuation  errors  (see 
illustration,  p.  100). 
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Trading  in  death 


After  leaving  Varna  loaded  with  weapons,  the 
Israeli  arms  smuggler's  two  ships  make  no  re- 
corded port  calls  until  docking,  empty,  ten  days 
later  in  either  Malta  or  Italy. 


LIBYA  EGYPT 


The  first  shipment,  7,000  crates  of 
weapons  worth  $9.5  million  and 
weighing  615  tons,  left  Varna  in  Janu- 
ary last  year  on  the  Ofirtal.  A  second 
shipment  using  that  ship  took  place  in 
June.  A  month  earlier  there  was  a 
shipment  using  another  vessel,  the 
Anne  Norco,  which  flies  under  the 
convenience  flag  of  St.  Vincent  and 
the  Grenadines.  In  each  shipment's 
bill  of  lading,  Kintex  deliberately  mis- 
labeled the  lethal  cargo  as  "technical 
equipment."   

After  the  Bulgarian  au- 
thorities had  blocked  the 
fourth  shipment,  the  Ofir- 
tal and  its  Danish  crew 
were  allowed  to  leave  Bul- 
garian waters. 

Kintex's  38-year-old 
general  director,  Anton 
Saldjiiski,  tells  Forbes  he 
has  "no  idea  where  the 
weapons  went,  and  anyway 
it's  not  my  problem."  The 
Portuguese  arms  trader 
Jose  Saldanha  is  blunter: 
"They  don't  give  a  shit 
about  embargoes  and  will 
sell  am  where."  In  other 
words,  it's  a  safe  bet  Kintex 
knew  the  arms  were  headed 


for  Yugoslavia. 

U.S.  Customs  and  intelligence  offi- 
cials say  the  weapons  were  unloaded 
at  one  of  several  ports  on  the  Adriatic 
coast  of  Croatia  (see  map).  There  they 
generally  fetch  prices  between  30% 
and  50%  higher  than  the  purchase 
price  in  Bulgaria. 

As  it  turns  out,  the  two  companies 
that  placed  the  orders  with  Kintex, 
Etem  and  Imex,  were  acting  on  com- 
mission for  the  real  buyer,  who  pro- 


li  Mnt*fchiiski 
Wirk  bat  wishes 
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The  President,  the  arms  trader  and  the  spy 
Mladen  Mutafchiisky  (left)  and  Bojidar  Petrov. 


vided  the  false  Bolivian  end-user  cer- 
tificates and  also  owns  the  two  ships, 
Ofirtal  and  Anne  Norco. 

The  name  of  the  man  behind  the 
scenes  is  a  mysterious  newcomer  to 
the  international  arms  trade  named 
Joshua  Waldhorn,  who  works  in  Hai- 
fa and  travels  regularly  on  two  differ- 
ent Israeli  passports  in  the  U.S.  and 
Europe.  In  November  1991,  at  the 
time  the  first  order  using  fake  Bolivian 
documents  was  placed  with  Kintex, 

  Waldhorn  paid  S500,000 

in  cash  to  buy  the  Ofirtal; 
three  months  later  he  paid  a 
similar  amount  for  the 
Anne  Norco.  Both  are 
coastal  vessels  about  20 
years  old  and  are  fitted  with 
cranes  that  allow  for  un- 
loading at  sea  and  in  small 
ports.  He  promptly  re- 
named them  and  created 
dummy  companies  in  Mal- 
ta and  St.  Vincent  as  regis- 
tered owners.  Both  ships 
have  called  regularly  at  the 
Israeli  ports  of  Haifa  and 
Ashdod. 

Who  is  Waldhorn?  None 
of  those  who  have  done 
business  with  him  admits 
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ever  being  given  a  phone  number, 
contact  address  or  business  card.  Kin- 
tex  obliquely  refers  to  him  in  faxes  to 
Etem  as  "Mr.  W."  J.J.  Oliveira,  the 
Portuguese  broker  who  sold  Wald- 
horn  the  Ofirtal,  voiced  a  common 
belief:  "It  seemed  to  me  obvious  he 
was  working  for  Israeli  intelligence." 

The  Israeli  government  says  it  "has 
no  official  knowledge  of  Mr.  Wald- 
horn." Sam  Cummings,  the  former 
cia  agent  who  runs  Monaco  based 
Interarms,  the  world's  largest  private 
arms  trader,  is  skeptical  of  this  denial. 

At  least  once  before,  the  Israeli 
government  has  forged  and  used  Bo- 
livian end-user  certificates.  Following 
the  Six  Day  War  in  1967,  Israel  re- 
plenished its  arms  supplies  with  pur- 
chases made  with  Bolivian  papers, 
according  to  senior  officials  in  the 
Bolivian  government. 

Luis  Alberto  Saenz,  the  Bolivian 
Minister  of  Defense,  tells  Forbes  he 
has  reports  that  someone,  most  prob- 
ably Waldhorn,  is  still  using  fake  Bo- 
livian certificates  to  procure  arms  ille- 
gally in  Eastern  Europe.  The  certifi- 
cates are  used  to  purchase  machine 
guns  in  Slovakia  and  tanks  in  Russia. 

Whoever  is  behind  him,  Waldhorn 
isn't  slowing  down.  The  Ofirtal  and 
Anne  Norco  in  the  last  seven  months 
have  both  made  trips  to  the  Danube 
ports  of  Reni  in  Ukraine  and  Sulina  in 
Romania,  the  main  staging  points  for 
those  trading  illegally  with  Serbia. 
And  in  February,  Waldhorn  bought 
another  boat,  the  far  larger  3,000-ton 
Apolonia  Fighter,  for  around  $1  mil- 
lion, and  has  renamed  it  SM  Line. 

Waldhorn  isn't  the  only  shadowy 
character  involved  with  Bulgaria's 
state-owned  arms  traders.  A  U.S. 
firm,  Matrix  Corp.,  was  incorporated 
20  years  ago  as  a  consulting  company. 
Until  1990  Matrix  had  two  contracts 
from  the  Navy  to  provide  mainte- 
nance and  underwater  salvage  work. 
It  is  registered  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  an  arms  exporter,  but  a  study 
of  import-export  records  reveals  that 
Matrix's  only  deal  was  for  two  10- 
pound  cartons  of  spare  helicopter  and 
jet  parts  to  Taiwan. 

Matrix's  president,  Robert  Parris, 
first  appeared  in  Bulgaria  around 
1989,  just  as  the  communist  govern- 
ment was  collapsing.  Parris  has  made 
regular  visits  since,  telling  anyone 
who  will  listen  that  he  is  a  big  wheel  in 


The  heart  of 
the  illegal 
trade 


Asked  how  business  is 
going,  Kintex's  Anton 
Saldjiiski  smiles  and  says, 
"I  can't  complain."  Kintex 
exported  about  $250 
million  in  arms  in  1992. 
That's  down  from  Kin- 
tex's peak  sales  of  $6 1 0  mil- 
lion in  1985,  when  it  was 
supplying  both  sides  in  the 
Iran-Iraq  War.  But  it's 
sufficient  that  not  one  of 
the  140,000  people  em- 
ployed in  six  major  arms 
factories  in  Bulgaria  has 
been  laid  off,  despite  a  fall 
of  some  90%  in  domestic 
arms  purchases. 

Kintex  remains  as  se- 
cretive and  as  independent 
as  it  was  under  commu- 
nism. It  is  still  Bulgaria's 
largest  single  generator  of 
hard  currency  and  so  was 
able  to  resist  when  former 
prime  minister  Filip  Dimi- 
trov,  the  leader  of  the 
Bulgarian  democratic  coali- 
tion, tried  to  impose  an 
independent  supervisory 
board  over  Kintex.  "It 
was  obvious  that  arms  deal- 
ing companies  were  try- 
ing to  act  in  an  uncon- 
trolled manner,"  Dimi- 
trov  tells  Forbes. 

After  14  months  in 
power,  Dimitrov's  govern- 
ment fell  in  October 
1992,  partly  because  he 
tried  to  take  a  tough  line 
policing  Bulgaria's  arms  ex- 
ports. The  new  Bulgarian 
government,  dominated  by 
former  communists,  has 
since  dismissed  the  Kintex 
supervisory  board  and  re- 
laxed controls  on  weapons 
exports. 

Working  out  of  the  of- 
ficial Bulgarian  trade  mis- 
sion, Kintex  still  has  em- 
ployees working  in  Tripoli, 
Libya,  and  it  retains 
strong  business  connec- 
tions in  Iraq. 

Beginning  in  Novem- 
ber 1991,  Kintex  collabo- 
rated with  some  Polish 


and  American  arms  traders 
in  a  plan  to  sell  arms  to 
Iraq.  In  this  deal  the  fake 
end-user  certificates 
came  from  the  Philippines. 
The  deal  was  thwarted  in 
a  sting  by  U.S.  Customs 
men,  posing  as  Iraqi  offi- 
cials wanting  to  buy  Kalash- 
nikov  rifles,  grenade 
launchers  and  SAM  missiles. 

U.S.  Customs,  togeth- 
er with  German  police,  ar- 
rested six  Poles,  two 
Americans,  a  Korean  living 
in  California  and  a  Ger- 
man shipping  agent  in 
March  last  year.  These 
men  look  more  like  lowly 
operatives,  not  the  ring- 
leaders. 

The  Poles  turned  to 
Kintex  for  the  only  arms 
shipment  made  as  part  of 
this  Customs  sting.  Kintex 
sent  a  trial  shipment  to 
New  York,  where  the  weap- 
ons were  supposedly  go- 
ing to  be  repackaged  and 
shipped  to  Iraq.  Kintex 
sent  the  machine  guns  un- 
der a  false  bill  of  lading, 
and  without  receiving  prior 
approval  from  the  Bul- 
garian commission  charged 
with  monitoring  arms 
sales.  When  word  of  the  ar- 
rests reached  Sofia,  Kin- 
tex canceled  the  follow-on 
deal  to  supply  25,000 
machine  guns  and  1,000 
SAM  missiles. 

Or  did  it?  Arms  smug- 
glers try  to  fool  U.S.  recon- 
naissance satellites,  which 
track  every  single  ship  go- 
ing to  Iraq.  After  entering 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  once  it 
gets  dark  at  night,  they 
paint  the  deck  of  the  ship  a 
different  color.  In  the 
morning  the  satellite  as- 
signs the  repainted  boat  a 
brand-new  tracking  num- 
ber. Usually  that  causes 
enough  confusion  to  allow 
the  boat  to  enter  Iraqi 
waters  without  being 
stopped.  -P.F.  Hi 
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Trading  in  death 

Washington,  variously  claiming 
had  an  office  in  the  Pentagon  and 
was  a  retired  admiral  in  the 
Navy.  (The  Navy  says  it  has  no 
record  of  Parris.) 

In  Bulgaria,  Parris  has  a  business 
partnership  with  a  state-owned 
company  called  Teraton,  which  is 
run  by  Mladen  Mutafchiisky,  a  for- 
mer official  at  Kintex.  Teraton  has 
gone  into  the  weapons  trading 
business.  Its  major  selling  point  in 
Bulgaria  is  that,  through  Robert 
Parris  and  Matrix,  Teraton  enjoys 
very  close  relations  with  important 
people  in  the  U.S.  government. 

Displayed  prominently  in  Mu- 
tafchiisky's  Sofia  office  is  a  photo, 
said  to  have  been  taken  in  1991, 
showing  President  George  Bush 
apparently  in   the   Oval  Office 
flanked  by  Mutafchiisky  (see  photo, 
p.  98).  The  other  man  in  the  pic- 
ture is  Bojidar  Petrov,  a  Bulgarian 
living  in  Austria.  According  to  Bul- 
garian and  U.S.  government  offi- 
cials, Petrov  worked  as  a  tobacco 
trader  in  the  U.S.  as  cover  for  his 
espionage  duties  buying  computers 
for  Bulgaria's  communists. 

The  official  White  House  log  shows 
no  record  of  the  photo  or  the  meet- 
ing. Even  if  the  photo  is  a  fake,  Mutaf- 
chiisky has  used  it  effectively  as  a  prop 
to  persuade  Bulgarian  officials  that  he 
works  closely  with  powerful  people  in 
the  U.S.  government. 

Now  Teraton  and  Matrix  are  on  the 
verge  of  signing  their  first  arms  export 
deal:  the  sale  of  122mm  howitzer 
shells  to  Syria.  U.S.  law  forbids  Amer- 
ican companies  to  sell  arms  to  Syria, 
because  of  that  country's  support  for 
terrorism. 

Many  new  channels  for  the  illicit 


Fake  certificates  and  a  genuine  Philippine  disavowal  (left) 
The  Bolivian  order  (right)  is  riddled  with  errors 
and  signed  by  a  Fictitious  general. 


sale  of  weapons  are  opening  up  across 
Eastern  Europe.  Late  last  year  a  Bul- 
garian arms  factory,  Arsenal,  conclud- 
ed a  deal  to  acquire  15,000  high- 
powered  handguns  from  a  Russian 
manufacturer.  Only  6,000  of  those 
guns  ever  arrived  in  Bulgaria;  the  rest 
were  diverted  elsewhere,  most  proba- 
bly to  Yugoslavia. 

Kintex,  meanwhile,  is  bettering  its 
camouflage.  Though  the  documents 


What 

sanctions) 


The  last  thing  traders 
violating  the  U.N.  embar- 
go in  Yugoslavia  worry 
about  is  getting  caught.  For 
example,  Croatia  is  the 
largest  arms  buyer  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia.  One 
U.S.  agency  estimates  1992 
'licit  purchases  of  $300 
■'lion, 
oth  NATO  and  its  sis- 
a;anization,  the  West- 
-opean  Union, 


have  naval  ships  patrolling 
the  Adriatic  to  halt  any 
illegal  trade  with  Croatia. 
But  the  odds  heavily  favor 
the  embargo-breakers. 
Since  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, 9,083  ships  have  been 
challenged.  Of  these, 
only  125  were  actually 
searched  in  some  way,  a 
process  that  turned  up  just 
8  illegal  cargoes. 


were  forged,  the  name  used  on  a  $15 
million  order  for  Mali  was  genuine.  A 
Belgian  firm,  Eastronicom,  run  by 
Hungarian  Geza  Mezosy,  acted  as 
middleman.  After  first  denying  any 
involvement,  Mezosy  now  says  he 
sells  Soviet-standard  weapons  to  Bos- 
nia for  "humanitarian  reasons." 

The  illicit  trade  will  continue  to 
grow.  All  the  former  Soviet  bloc 
countries  have  agreed  to  support  the 
U.N.  embargoes.  But  they  are  in- 
creasingly bitter  about  the  loss  of 
work  this  is  causing  them.  The  Rus- 
sian government  claims  it  has  lost  no 
less  than  $15  billion  in  arms  sales  by 
obeying  the  embargoes.  Other  East- 
ern European  countries  make  the 
same  complaint. 

The  collapse  of  socialism  and  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War  put  paid  to  fears 
of  a  superpower  war.  But  the  detente 
has  an  unintended  and  dangerous 
consequence:  an  outbreak  of  nasty 
little  wars  equipped  with  arms  left 
over  from  the  big  one  that  never 
happened.  Hi 
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len  everyone  else  was  readmit; 
for  status  symbols,  you  were 
investing  witk  the  mutual  fun  J 
family  ranked  numker  one  ky 
MONEY*  magazine. 


if  you've  been  holding  onto 
someoflNVESCO's  Financial 
Funds,  chances  are  good  that 
your  investment  goals  are  closer 
to  your  reach.  Recently,  MONEY 
magazine  ranked  INVESCO 
#1  among  25  leading  fund 
families  for  overall  investment 
perfonnance.  And  while  past 
performance  is  no  guarantee  of 
future  results,  four  of  our  funds 
were  just  named  to  Lipper's  top 
25  perfonning  mutual  funds 
for  the  five  year  period 

en  ded  12/31/92. 

You  '0  find  INVESCO  is 
the  smart  choice  for  conservative 
and  aggressive  investors  alike 
hecause  we  offer  a  wide  range  of 
equity  and  hond  no-load  mutual 
funds  to  fit  a  wide  range  of 
investment  goals.  As  part  of 
INVESCO's  $60  billion  global 
investment  management  network, 
each  fund  offers  professional  fund 
management  and  the  potential 
for  strong  return.  So  call 
INVESCO  today  and  get  a 
hold  on  your  future. 

INVESCO 
C     J  FUNDS  GROUP 

Manager  of  The  Financial  Funds 

Just  one  of  the 
smart  choices  you've  made. 

1-800-525-8085 


CO's  Financial  Funds  ranked  number  one  in  MONEY  magazine's  August  1 992  issue  among  25  major  fund  groups  tor  total  fund  family  asset-weighted  performance  for  various  two  yv.ir  periods  during 
t  six  years  ended  4/30/92.  Lipper  Analytical  Services  ranked  Health  Sciences,  Financial  Services,  Leisure  and  Technology  Portfolios  in  the  top  2^  of  all  mutual  funds  (2,074)  for  total  return  for  the  five 
riod  ended  1 2/3 1/92.  For  the  three  and  one  year  periods  ended  1 2/31/92,  INVESCO  placed  three  funds  out  of  2,657  total  funds,  and  no  funds  out  of  3,618  total  mutual  funds  in  the  top  25,  respectively, 
?turn  assumes  reinvestment  of  dividend  and  capital  gain  distributions.  Investment  return  and  principal  value  will  fluctuate  so  that,  when  redeemed,  an  investor's  shares  may  be  worth  more  or  less  than 
iginal  cost.  For  more  information,  including  management  fees  and  expenses,  call  for  a  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money.  INVESCO  Funds  Group,  Inc..  Distributor. 


THESE  DAYS,  EVEN  THE  MOST  POWERFUL 
LUXURY  STATEMENTS  ARE  BEING  MADE  MORE  QUIETLY 


his  day  and  age,  an  environment  that  is  quiet,     that  the  1993  Acura  Legend  Sedan  LS  was  designed  to  be. 
peaceful  of  distraction  is  indeed  a  luxury.  And  as  you  Thanks  to  sound-absorbing  materials  like  honeycomt 

might  expect.  ely  this  kind  of  tranquil  environment     paneling,  the  Legend  insulates  you  from  the  noise  and  stress 


©  1992  Acuta  Division  of  American  Honda  Motor  Co.,  Inc.  Acuta  and  Legend  are  registered  trademarks  of  Honda  Motor  Co.,  Ltd.   Make  an  intelligent  decision.  Buckle  up. 


everyday  driving.  While  supple  leather,  an  Automatic  which  goes  to  show  that  just  because  a  statement  is  made 
imate  Control  System  and  burled  walnut  trim  make  the  quietly  doesn't  make  it  any  less  powerful.  Call  1-800-TO- 
gend  cabin  as  comfortable  and  tasteful  as  it  is  serene.  All  of      ACURA  for  more  information.  PRECISION  CRAFTED  PIRH  )RMAN(  I 


Actually,  we're  a  bit  of  both. 


Our  core  Telephone  operations  give  us  solid  revenues  and  the  operating  strength  of  a  lineman.  While 
our  expansion  into  high  grow  th  fields  such  as  cellular  and  information  services  has  helped  us  sprint  ahead. 

The  results:  Forbes  500  ranking.  A  five-year  total  annual  return  of  25%.  And  32  consecutive  years  of 
annual  dividend  increases. 

ALLTEL  Corporation.  For  more  information,  call  us  at  (501)  661-8999. 

CORPORATION 


-ALLTEL 


ALLTEL  Telephone  •  ALLTKL  Mobile  •  Systematics  •  Computer  Power.  Inc.  •  ALL  I  LL  Supply  •  HWC 


Last  year  the  average  pay  of  a  chief  executive  at  one 
of  America's  50  biggest  corporations  was  $3.5  million, 

Paychecks  of 
the  Super  50 


By  Susan  Wong 

Cola  Wars,  Part  II:  Coke  beat  out 
Pepsi  for  the  highest-paid  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Super  50 — the  Forbes  500s 
companies  with  the  best  composite 
ranking  ordered  by  sales,  profits,  as- 
sets and  market  value,  as  of  our  Apr. 
26,  1993  issue. 

Coca-Cola's  Roberto  C.  Goizueta 
replaces  Bristol-Myers  Squibb's  Rich- 


ard Gelb  as  the  best-paid  Super  50 
boss.  Goizueta's  total  compensation 
last  year  was  $15  million.  In  second 
place:  D.  Wayne  Calloway,  Goizue- 
ta's rival  over  at  PepsiCo,  who  earned 
over  $11  million.  Gelb's  total  1992 
paycheck  of  nearly  $7  million — down 
from  $13  million  the  year  before — 
was  still  good  enough  to  rank  him  in 


sixth  place  in  Super  50  compensation. 

Outside  the  Super  50,  who's  the 
highest-paid  executive  of  all?  We're 
still  analyzing  proxies  for  our  up- 
coming report  on  the  pay  of  800 
chief  executives.  But  it  looks  like 
nobody  can  top  Thomas  F.  Frist  Jr. 
of  hca  Hospital  Corporation  of 
America,  who  made  $127  million 
last  year.  Behind  him  is  Leon  Hirsch 
of  U.S.  Surgical,  who  made  $75 
million. 

The  total  pay — including  salary, 
bonus,  stock  gains  and  other  sources 
of  income — of  the  Super  50  CEOs 
equals  $176  million,  versus  $152  mil- 
lion in  1991 .  This  16%  pay  hike  pretty 
much  matched  the  15%  jump  in  prof- 
its of  these  companies.  The  Super  50 
firms  have  total  revenues  of  $1.17 
trillion  and  profits  of  nearly  $75  bil- 
lion. So  every  dollar  earned  by  a  Super 
50  executive  represents  $6,700  in 
corporate  sales  and  $425  in  earnings. 
Not  a  bad  return.  B 


Pay  preview:  What  the  biggest  corporations  paid  their  chief  executives 


Company/chief  executive                   Salary  +       Total  compensation 

bonus  1992      1992  1988-92 
 ($thousands)  

Company/chief  executive                   Salary  +       Total  compensation 

bonus  1992      1992  1988-92 
 ($thousands)  

Coca-Cola/Roberto  C  Goizueta                $3,201         $15,349  $40,369 
PepsiCo/D  Wayne  Calloway                    2,293          11,217  18,918 
General  Electric/John  F  Welch  Jr               3,500          10,390  26,440 
Merrill  Lynch/Daniel  PTully                   5,200           7,855  NA 
Walt  Disney/Michael  D  Eisner                  7,459           7,467  73,850 

Bell  Atlantic/Raymond  W  Smith               $1,431          $2,596  $11,351 
Merck/P  Roy  Vagelos                          2,525           2,531  26,871 
BankAmerica/Richard  M  Rosenberg            2,010           2,355  9,319t 
Chemical  Banking/John  F  McGillicuddy         2,250           2,351  9,015 
Citicorp/John  S  Reed                          2,185           2,316  8,969 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb/Richard  L  Gelb          2,011           6,857  42,131 
Anheuser-Busch  Cos/August  A  Buscb  III       2,014           6,732  29,743 
NationsBank/Hugh  L  McColl  Jr                2,500           5,356  14,976 
Philip  Morris  Cos/Michael  A  Miles             1,850           5,302  NA 
Johnson  &  Johnson/Ralph  S  Larsen            1,457           4,734  11,713 

Pacific  Telesis/Sam  Ginn                     1,240           2,213  9,471 
GTE/Charles  R  Lee                            1,851           2,173  NA 
Atlantic  Richfield/Lodwnck  M  Cook            1,802           2,016  14,715 
US  West/Richard  D  McCormick                 1,155           2,005  7,301* 
BellSouth/John  L  Clendenin                   1,364           1,996  9,027 

American  Intl  Group/Maurice  R  Greenberg      2,247           4,463  10,708 
American  Tel  &  Tel/Robert  E  Allen            2,139           4,232  14,418 
Procters  Gamble/Edwin  LArtzt               1,890           4,156  9,958t 
Banc  One/John  B  McCoy                      1,887           3,692  9,855 
Texaco/Alfred  C  DeCraneJr                    1,293           3,436'  NA 

Chrysler/Robert  J  Eaton  1,172  1,960'  NA 
Pacific  G&E/Richard  A  Clarke  943  1,918  5,688 
Chevron/Kenneth  T  Derr  1,559  1,907  7,492 
Minn  Mining  &  Mfg/Uvio  D  DeSimone  968  1,895  NA 
Nynex/William  C  Ferguson                     1,400           1,848  6,150t 

JP  Morgan&  Co/Dennis  Weatherstone          2,424           3,246         11,41  It 
Waste  Management/Dean  L  Buntrock          1,650           3,209  29,543 
Mobil/Allen  E  Murray                           1,875            3,193  21,007 
Ameritech/William  L  Weiss                    1,313           3,134  12,906 
Southwestern  Bell/Edward  E  Whitacre  Jr       1,528           3,132  9,208t 

Boeing/Frank  A  Shrontz                         1,375            1,684  7,265 
Kmart/Joseph  E  Antonini                       1,455           1,629  6,170 
Eastman  Kodak/Kay  R  Whitmore               1,461           1,615  4,225* 
Chase  Manhattan/Thomas  G  Labrecque        1,375           1,594  3,518* 
Amoco/H  Laurance  Fuller                      1,217           1,497  5,531* 

American  Express/Harvey  Golub               1,550           3,0391  NA 
Federal  Natl  Mortgage/James  A  Johnson       1,137           2,863  5,938* 
JC  Penney/William  R  Howell                   1,526           2,773  8,984 
Exxon/Lee  R  Raymond                         1,362           2.6581  NA 
El  du  Pont  de  Nemours/Edgar  S  Woolard  Jr    1,242           2,649  9,478 

Southern  Co/Edward  L  Addison  873  1,178  4,778 
Dow  Chemical/Frank  P  Popoff  800  1,018  9,201 
Hewlett-Packard/Lewis  E  Piatt  535  964'  NA 
RJR  Nabisco/Lawrence  R  Ricciardi  806  878'  NA 
Wal-Mart  Stores/David  D  Glass                 770            8092  11,279 

"1990-92.   tl989-92.  1New  chief  executive;  compensation  is  for  another  executive  office 
NA:  Not  applicable  because  chief  executive  has  been  in  office  less  than  three  years. 

2Pnor-year  data. 
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It  would  make  quite  a  sequel  to  the  television  movie 
"Barbarians  at  the  Gate."  You  could  call  it 
"Philip  Morris  at  the  Gate." 

Don't 

underestimate 
the  champ 


By  Subrata  N.  Chakravarty  with  Amy  Feldman 

Michael  Miles,  Philip  Morris  Cos.  Inc.'s  < 

chief  executive,  understands  what  Ulysses  ! 

S.  Grant  knew  during  the  Civil  War:  that  in  a  war  i 

of  attrition,  victory  goes  to  the  side  most  able  to  i 
bear  casualties  and  replace  losses. 

Grant  was  widely  criticized  as  a  butcher  for  his  1 

willingness  to  sacrifice  men,  but  he  wore  down  j 
the  Confederates  and  preserved  the  Union. 

Mike  Miles  is  taking  the  heat  these  days  over  the  I 

announced  price  war  in  the  cigarette  business,  i 
Forbes  is  willing  to  bet  that  when  the  smoke 
clears,  Philip  Morris  will  remain  one  of  the 

world's  biggest  and  most  profitable  makers  of  i 

branded  goods,  and  that  its  principal  competi-  i 

tor,  rjr  Nabisco  Holdings  Corp.,  will  have  l 

taken  a  beating.  In  effect,  PM  has  declared  its  I 

own  war  of  attrition  in  the  domestic  tobacco  1 

market,  and  it  has  an  overwhelming  advantage.  I 

Like  Grant  before  the  fall  of  Richmond,  i 

Philip  Morris  has  already  taken  big  casualties:  i 

The  announcement  that  it  would  effectively  < 

slash  prices  on  its  premium-priced  cigarette  ; 

brands  in  the  U.S.,  like  Marlboro  and  Virginia  i 
Slims,  knocked  a  staggering  $13  billion  oft"  its 

market  value  in  a  single  day,  sending  its  stock  ] 

sprawling  from  641/s  to  49%.  It  recently  sold  at  '. 
49V8.  The  debacle  has  left  the  stock  of  the 

number  one  company  on  the  Forbes  Profits  500  ] 

selling  at  a  multiple  of  under  9  times  trailing  i 

earnings  in  a  market  that  sells  at  18.  < 

Its  aggressive  promotional  plans  on  these  | 

premium  cigarette  brands,  says  Philip  Morris,  1 

will  reduce  its  pretax  operating  income  from  ) 

domestic  tobacco  by  as  much  as  $2  billion  this  i 

year — $1.35  a  share  after  taxes.  ; 

In  greeting  the  news  with  such  horror,  the 

market  seems  to  have  concluded  that  Philip  1 

Morris  was  acting  from  weakness.  That  the  ; 
company  was  feeling  the  pinch  of  three  decades 


of  antismoking  rhetoric  and  regulation,  and  was 
spooked  by  President  Bill  Clinton's  much-dis- 
cussed boost  in  cigarette  taxes.  The  dumbest 
move  since  New  Coke,  was  one  comment. 

Maybe.  But  maybe  not.  A  decade  or  more 
from  now,  when  business  schools  study  the 
great  cigarette  war  of  1993,  they  may  well  see 
Philip  Morris'  aggressive  pricing  plan  as  part  of  a 
bold  offensive  strategy,  not  as  a  panicky  tactical 
reaction. 

Like  any  good  leader  preparing  for  war,  Mike 
Miles  accompanied  the  move  with  some  fairly 
radical  reshuffling  of  his  staff".  He  abruptly  an- 
nounced that  Geoffrey  Bible,  head  of  interna- 
tional operations,  would  become  responsible 
for  worldwide  tobacco  operations,  a  post  that 
has  been  vacant  for  over  a  year.  William  Camp- 
bell, president  of  Philip  Morris  U.S.A.,  the  U.S. 
tobacco  company,  will  report  to  Bible.  PM  also 
moved  Lawrence  Wexler  from  senior  vice  presi- 
dent for  marketing  to  the  same  slot  in  finance 
and  planning.  These  were  not  demotions;  Miles 
is  simply  girding  for  battle. 

In  our  scenario,  if  Miles  is  General  Grant, 
kkr's  Henry  Kravis,  the  principal  investor  in  rjr 
Nabisco,  is  Confederacy  President  Jefferson  Da- 
vis— and  one  who  has  just  lost  his  Robert  E.  Lee. 
rjr,  which  has  27%  of  the  U.S.  premium  ciga- 
rette market  to  Philip  Morris'  48.8%,  has  a 
couple  of  not  very  palatable  choices.  It  can  hold 
prices  on  its  own  Winston,  Camel  and  Salem 
brands  and  lose  market  share  to  PM  in  the  most 
profitable  part  of  its  cigarette  business.  Or  it  can 
match  the  price  cuts  and  suffer  attrition  it  can  ill 
afford  in  its  cash  flow. 

Let's  count  some  numbers  in  this  unequal 
battle.  Philip  Morris  has  an  annual  free  cash  flow 
after  taxes,  interest  and  capital  spending  of 
S5.31  billion,  rjr  Nabisco  has  $1.85  billion. 
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With  revenues  approaching  $60  bil- 
lion, Philip  Morris  needs  less  than  3 
cents  on  the  sales  dollar  to  pay  interest 
on  the  debt  it  took  on  to  acquire 
General  Foods,  Kraft,  Jacobs  Suchard 
and  its  other  diversifications,  rjr,  by 
contrast,  heavily  burdened  with  the 
debt  taken  on  in  Kohlberg  Kravis 
Roberts'  much  publicized  1989  le- 
veraged buyout,  needs  more  than  9 
cents.  Which  company  is  in  better 
shape  to  tight  a  price  war? 

Forbes  talked  with  the  Philip  Mor- 
ris executive  who  has  been  directly  in 
the  line  of  battle,  Lawrence  Wexler, 
and  with  other  company  executives. 
We  believe  that  the  analysts  and  the 
media  have  completely  misread  what 
is  really  happening. 

Philip  Morris  has  learned  from  the 
debacles  that  recently  devastated  such 
other  great  American  businesses  as 
Sears,  GM  and  IBM.  Confronted  with  a 
serious  problem,  PM  would  not  sit 
around  hoping  for  the  best,  afraid  to 
take  decisive  action.  Better  to  take  a 
severe  hit  now  and  for  a  few  years,  to 
gain  a  long-term  advantage,  than  to 
jeopardize  the  future  of  the  business. 

On  top  of  the  no  longer  disputable 
fact  that  smoking  is  a  health  hazard, 
the  tobacco  companies  increasingly 
face  yet  another  problem:  American 
consumers  are  becoming  less  willing 
to  pay  premium  prices  for  mundane 
products.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of 
1992,  discount  cigarette  brands  were 
already  a  serious  threat  to  premium 
brands.  The  market-share  growth  of 
the  discount  brands  suddenly  acceler- 
ated in  the  second  half  of  1992,  says 
Wexler,  because  of  moves  made  by 
rjr  (which  rjr  denies).  While  Marl- 
boro gave  up  less  market  share  than 
other  premium  brands,  Wexler  says,  it 
dropped  to  22%  a  share  in  February 
from  24.1%  the  year  before. 

According  to  Wexler,  rjr's  brands 
were  being  hurt  proportionately 
much  worse.  "If  you  look  at  decline 
rates  in  the  latest  Nielsens,  Camel  is 
declining  at  roughly  twice  the  rate  of 
Marlboro,"  he  says. 

At  this  point  Philip  Morris  could 
have  done  what  a  lot  of  other  compa- 
nies have  done  faced  with  a  similar 
situation:  rationalized  that  since  the 
competition  was  hurt  worse,  they 
would  just  stand  pat.  After  all,  PM  was 
immensely  profitable  and  was  looking 
forward  to  yet  another  record  year  in 
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1993.  Why  not  just  ride  out  the  trou- 
bles? Instead  Philip  Morris  struck  a 
major  strategic  blow. 

Wexler  and  his  aides  spent  the  bal- 
ance of  1992  experimenting  with  dif- 
ferent promotional  packages,,  with 
varying  results.  The  one  that  showed 
the  most  interesting  results  was  a  test 
conducted  in  Portland,  Ore.  last  De- 
cember. When  the  price  of  Marlboro 
was  dropped  40  cents,  bringing  a  pack 
below  $2,  Marlboro  quickly  picked 
up  four  share  points.  "Consumers 
will  pay  a  premium  for  Marlboro,  but 
in  the  past  few  months  they've  been 
asked  to  pay  too  much  of  a  pre- 


KKR  principal  Henry  Kravis 

A  victim  of  the  great  cigarette  war? 


mium,"  Wexler  concluded.  Solution: 
Make  it  easy  for  them  to  switch  by 
narrowing  the  premium. 

Wexler  insists  PM  doesn't  intend  to 
permanently  lower  the  price  of  its 
premium  brands.  It  will  offer  promo- 
tions, for  unspecified  periods,  much 
as  a  supermarket  might  offer  30  cents 
off  on  Coke,  to  get  consumers  to  try 
Marlboro  or  Benson  &  Hedges. 

This  is  the  official  version.  The 
analysts  and  the  media  have  accepted 
it  at  face  value,  which  explains  their 
conclusion  that  PM  panicked.  But 
Forbes  thinks  the  strategy  goes  much 
deeper.  A  temporary  drop  in  price,  or 
other  promotions,  might  bring  back 
some  smokers  who  switched  to  dis- 
count brands.  But  if  they  traded  down 
for  economic  reasons  before,  they  will 


do  so  again  once  the  premium  brand's 
price  goes  back  up. 

The  Portland  test  provides  an  in- 
triguing hint  of  Philip  Morris'  real 
intentions.  Of  the  four  share  points 
Marlboro  regained  when  it  dropped 
its  price,  only  half  came  from  discount 
brands.  The  other  half  of  the  gain 
came  from  rival  premium  brands — 
principally,  Wexler  says,  from  rjr's 
Camel  and  Winston.  Clearly  that  w  as 
not  a  point  lost  on  Wexler  and  his 
marketers.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1993 
Philip  Morris  gained  relative  share  in 
both  the  premium  and  discount  seg- 
ments of  the  market. 

If  it  is  Philip  Morris'  intention  to 
permanently  gain  market  share  in  the 
premium-priced  part  of  the  market, 
the  recent  moves  make  a  lot  of  sense. 
By  starting  a  price  war  now,  Philip 
Morris  puts  rjr  Nabisco  on  the  defen- 
sive. Henry  Kravis'  rjr  is  in  some 
managerial  disarray,  rjr's  much  her- 
alded savior,  Louis  Gerstner,  has  just 
departed  for  the  more  prestigious  and 
visible  job  of  running  IBM.  It  took  two 
people  to  replace  him — staff"  men, 
both.  It  doesn't  say  much  for  the 
quality  or  the  depth  of  rjr's  manage- 
ment that  neither  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
two  operating  divisions  got  the  job. 

If  rjr  matches  Philip  Morris'  price 
promotions  to  hold  its  market  share, 
and  assuming  it  suffers  proportionate 
damage  to  operating  income,  rjr's 
domestic  tobacco  income  would 
drop,  at  a  crude  calculation,  by  $845 
million.  It's  all  very  Grant  versus  Lee. 
Philip  Morris  will  lose  more  than 
twice  as  many  dollars  but  suffer  less 
real  damage  than  rjr. 

Then  comes  another  kicker:  As  a 
heavily  leveraged  company,  RJR  pays 
very  little  tax  in  actual  cash — a  rate  of 
under  8%  in  1992.  Philip  Morris  pays 
almost  32%.  So  what  was  an  advan- 
tage that  sheltered  earnings  now  be- 
comes a  disadvantage.  Philip  Morris 
shares  the  pain  of  lower  profits  with 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  to  a  far 
higher  degree  than  does  RJR. 

Assuming  Philip  Morris  does  lose 
S2  billion  from  its  operating  income 
in  1993,  and  assuming  RJR  suffers 
proportionate  damage,  rjr  is  left  with 
a  cash  flow  of  $1.6  billion.  After 
paying  for  committed  dividends  on 
preferred  stock  and  neccesary  capital 
expenses,  rjr's  free  cash  flow — the 
amount  it  has  available  to  retire  debt, 
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pay  dividends  on  common  stock  or 
make  acquisitions — drops  53%,  to 
$860  million.  Philip  Morris'  drops 
27%,  to  $3.9  billion. 

While  smoking  has  declined  some- 
what in  the  U.S.,  only  an  ideologue 
would  describe  a  domestic  market 
with  some  55  million  consumers  and 
annual  revenues  of  $48  billion  as  no 
longer  worth  fighting  over.  Philip 
Morris  has  never  earned  as  much  from 
its  domestic  tobacco  business  as  it  did 
in  1992,  and  actually  widened  its 
operating  margin  in  tobacco,  mainly 
through  price  increases,  to  over  43% 
in  1992.  Its  international  tobacco 
sales  and  earnings  have  been  growing 
at  double-digit  rates. 

The  supposed  targets  of  PM's  price 
cuts  are  the  fast-growing  discount 
and  deep  discount  cigarettes — also 
made  by  the  same  companies  that 
make  the  premium  brands  (see  table, 
p.  110).  These  range  from  cheap, 
lesser-known  brands  like  Cambridge 
and  Doral  and  Viceroy  that  are  sold 
with  less  advertising,  to  unad- 
vertised  house  brands  like  BP 


actually  aids  that  effort.  Even  if  tobac- 
co's friends  in  Congress  can  hold  the 
cigarette  tax  boosts  to,  say,  40  cents  a 
pack,  smokers  are  going  to  be  hard  hit 
in  the  pocketbook.  The  discount 
brands  are  in  no  position  to  absorb 
any  of  the  tax;  their  margins  are  al- 
ready too  thin.  But  with  their  fat 
profit  margins,  the  premium  smokes 
can  afford  to  absorb  some  of  the  tax, 
thus  reducing  the  price  gap  between 


America's  Highway  and  Circle 
K  Stores'  Austin,  both  made  by  j/pfl 

RJR. 

From  a  standing  start  a  dozen      f  ^ 
years  ago,  discount  brands,  sold  ?ef° 
on  price  alone,  have  grown  to 
over  30%  of  domestic  unit  vol- 
ume of  507  billion  cigarettes, 
according  to  Wheat  First  Secur-  ph''| 
ities'  authoritative  John  Max-  ^ 
well  (see  chart). 

But  profits  are  another  mat- 
ter, since  the  low  price  shaves  margins 
to  the  bone.  Where  a  pack  of  premium 
smokes  delivers  a  profit  to  manufac- 
turers of  50  cents  or  more,  according 
to  Fitch  Investors  Service's  Thomas 
Hoens,  a  pack  of  discount  cigarettes 
earns  just  5  cents,  or  even  less. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  Philip  Mor- 
ris' management  realized  this  45- 
cent-a-pack  profit  spread  could  not  be 
sustained  unless  it  was  willing  to  suffer 
a  dangerous  loss  of  market  share. 
Better  to  temporarily  cut  the  margin 
and  try  to  gain  share  from  weaker 
competitors  in  the  premium-priced 
market.  By  increasing  market  share, 
Philip  Morris  would  be  able  to  spread 
advertising  and  overhead  over  greater 
volume  and  thereby  recoup  some  of 
the  profit  lost  to  price-cutting. 

The  discussed  Clinton  cigarette  tax 


Virtually  all  premium  brands 
have  lately  lost  share  to  the 
phenomenal  growth  of 
discount  smokes. 


premium  and  discount  brands.  Any 
gains  in  market  share  for  its  premium 
brands  could  at  least  in  part  compen- 
sate PM  for  thinner  profits  per  pack. 

Even  before  this  war  began,  the 
numbers  show  that  RJR  was  in  retreat. 
Since  1988,  according  to  the  Maxwell 
Consumer  Report,  rjr's  premium 
brands — like  Winston,  Salem  and 
Camel — have  dropped  from  a  com- 
bined 27.4%  of  the  market  to  18.8% 
last  year.  Philip  Morris'  Marlboro 


hovered  around  25%  of  the  market, 
while  its  premium  brands  had  a  com- 
bined share  of  34.1%. 

Steadily  losing  market  share,  RJR 
had  little  success  counterattacking  in 
the  premium  brand  area,  so  instead 
penetrated  more  deeply  into  discount 
brands.  Its  market  share  from  dis- 
count brands  grew  from  4.2%  of  the 
the  total  domestic  market  in  1988  to 
10%  in  1992.  The  prices  of  discount 
brands  had  been  creeping  up,  narrow- 
ing the  price  gap  with  the  premiums. 
But  last  summer  RJR,  probing  for  an 
advantage,  began  promoting  deep 
discount  cigarettes  with  a  price  war  of 
its  own,  says  Wexler.  Some  stores,  in 
turn,  cut  their  own  margins  to  use 
discount  cigarettes  as  traffic  builders. 
Prices  for  some  cigarettes  were  below 
$1  per  pack  at  a  time  when  PM's 
Marlboro  and  rjr's  Winston  and 
Camel  were  going  for  $2  or  more.  As 
a  result,  deep  discount  brands  began 
growing  one  share  point  per  month. 
Not  surprisingly,  rjr's  operating  mar- 
gins in  U.S.  tobacco  dropped  to 
27.6%  by  1992  from  33.6%  in  1990, 
while  Philip  Morris'  margins,  with 
little  erosion  in  its  premium  market 
share,  grew  from  40.6%  to  over  43%. 

From  this  position  of  strength, 
Philip  Morris  suddenly  struck  last 
month.  It  announced  it  would  freeze 
the  prices  of  all  its  premium  brands  at 
their  current  level,  forgoing  its  auto- 
matic twice-yearly  price  increases.  It 
would  compete  more  strongly  in  the 
discount  brand  segment,  where  it  al- 
ready ranks  second  behind  RJR,  with 
8.2%  of  the  overall  market.  And  it 
would  launch  a  series  of  promotions 
that  would  effectively  reduce  the  price 
of  Marlboro  and  other  premium 
brands  for  indefinite  periods  of  time. 

Despite  the  cost  of  the  promotions, 
Philip  Morris'  chief  financial  officer, 
Hans  Storr,  has  announced  that  the 
consolidated  company's  cash  flow 
would  stay  the  same  at  $6.9  billion  in 
1993,  a  testament  to  its  awesome 
earning  power.  The  meaning  is  clear. 
Philip  Morris  may  cut  back  on  its 
stock  buybacks — weakening  a  major 
competitor  is,  after  all,  a  better  invest- 
ment— but  its  generous  common  div- 
idend, which  currrently  yields  more 
than  5%,  is  not  in  danger.  Nor  is  Philip 
Morris  in  any  way  forced  to  stop 
making  acquisitions  for  its  fast-grow- 
ing food  and  brewing  businesses. 
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Cigarette  war' 


The  order  of  battle 


Tobacco 
company 

Premium 
brand 

%  of 
premium 
market 

Branded 
discount 

Deep 
discount 

%of 
discount 
market 

Total 
market 
share 

Philip  Morris 

Marlboro,  Benson  &  Hedges, 
Parliament,  Virginia  Slims, 
Merit 

48.8% 

• 

Cambridge,  Alpine, 
Players  Lights  25s 

Basic,  American  Value, 
Bronson  (QuikTrip), 
Top  Choice  (Holland  Oil), 
Best  Buy  (Core-Mark) 

27.1% 

42.3% 

RJR 

Camel,  Winston,  Salem, 
Vantapp  More  Now 

V''.lll';_!     .     IVI            .  111. 

27.0 

Doral,  Magna, 
Sterling,  Century 

Monarch,  Scotch  Buy 
(Safeway),  Cost  Cutter 
(Kroger),  Best  Value 
(Kmart,  Albertson's) 

33.2 

28.8 

American  Tobacco 

Pall  Mall,  Carlton, 
Tareyton,  Lucky  Strike 

5.3 

Montclair,  Misty, 
Malibu 

Prime,  Private  Stock 

10.0 

6.8 

Brown  &  Williamson 

Kool,  Capri,  Raleigh, 
Belair,  Barclay 

7.6 

Viceroy,  Richland, 
Savannah 

GPC  Approved, 
Raleigh  Extra 

21.9 

11.9 

Lorillard 

Newport,  Kent,  True 

9.9 

Style 

0.9 

7.2 

Liggett 

Eve,  Chesterfield,  Lark,  L&M 

1.4 

Pyramid 

Class  A  (military),  Generic 

6.9 

3.0 

All  market  share  figures  at  year-end  1992.    Sources:  Companies;  Maxwell  Consumer  Report. 

As  Philip  Morris  begins  its  war  of  attrition,  it  has  lots  of  ammunition.  PM  has  an  overwhelming  market  share  advantage  in  premium 
brands  and  is  a  powerful  second  to  RJR  in  the  discount  segment.  The  deep  discount  list  is  a  partial  selection  for  Philip  Morris  and  RJR. 


RJR,  by  contrast,  is  now  severely 
limited  in  the  acquisitions  it  can  make. 
To  preserve  cash  flow,  it  may  have  to 
raise  prices  in  deep  discount  ciga- 
rettes, which  will  further  narrow  the 
gap  between  premium  and  discount 
brands.  Worse,  it  may  well  have  to 
scuttle  or  scale  back  its  plan  to  mone- 
tize Nabisco's  value  by  selling  25%  to 
the  public.  That  was  designed  to  ben- 
efit from  the  higher  multiples  as- 
signed food  companies  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  combined  company.  One 
reason  is  that,  faced  with  a  price  war, 
rjr's  tobacco  business  may  no  longer 
have  sufficient  cash  flow  to  carry  all 
the  debt  Kravis  planned  to  load  it 
down  with.  RJR  has  announced  it  will 
not  pay  a  dividend  it  had  promised  the 
parent  company  shareholders  and  has 
indefinitely  deferred  distribution  of 
additional  shares  of  the  food  company 
to  existing  shareholders. 

rjr's  public  stockholders  are  prob- 
ably getting  increasingly  nervous, 
having  watched  the  stock  they  bought 
in  April  1991  for  $11.25  a  share  sink 
to  a  recent  $6.  Even  Henry  Kravis  and 
his  investor  group  can  show  little  gain 
at  that  price,  kkr  investors  may  even 
have  a  loss  after  paying  kkr's  manage- 
ment fees,  and  would  almost  certainly 
have  done  better  with  Treasury  bills. 
Since  kkr  has  invested  S3. 2  billion  in 


RJR,  that  is  a  serious  matter  for  the 
whole  Kravis  operation.  People  don't 
invest  with  Henry  Kravis  for  Treasury 
bill  returns,  and  certainly  not  to  lose 
money. 

To  get  more  returns,  Kravis  may 
now  be  forced  to  sell  food  brands. 
Standing  in  the  wings,  making  acqui- 
sition after  acquisition  of  food  brands, 
is  the  world's  second  biggest  food 
company,  Kraft  General  Foods,  a  divi- 
sion of .  .  .  Philip  Morris.  Even  if  Phil- 
ip Morris  is  unable  to  cherry-pick 
some  attractive  brands  for  itself,  it 
may  well  force  the  weakening  of  a 
powerful  competitor  on  the  food  side. 

The  mushrooming  of  the  discount 
segment  is  not  new.  But  Marlboro 
kept  gaining  share,  peaking  at  26.3% 
of  the  market  in  1989.  When  it  began 
losing  ground  rapidly  after  what 
Wexler  says  were  rjr's  moves  last 
summer,  PM  acted  decisively.  Think  of 
it  as  the  Confederates  starting  the 
Civil  War  by  firing  on  Fort  Sumter. 

Philip  Morris  w  ill  confirm  none  of 
this  longer-term  strategy,  of  course. 
Its  spokespeople  will  only  state  cau- 
tiously that  they  hope  to  gain  share  at 
all  price  points  from  all  competitors. 

That's  how  it  is  with  truly  well 
managed  companies.  They  think  long 
term.  Listen  to  Wexler:  "We  under- 
stand there'll  be  some  short-term  pain 


in  terms  of  our  profitability.  But  this  is 
an  investment  in  the  future.  We've 
seen  a  lot  of  other  companies,  like  IBM 
and  GM,  constantly  try  to  fight  very 
short-term  battles  instead  of  address- 
ing long-term  problems." 

Yet  suddenly  Wall  Street  is  treating 
Philip  Morris  stock  as  a  pariah.  Brown 
Brothers  Harriman's  Jay  Nelson  is 
one  analyst  willing  to  stick  his  neck 
out  and  recommend  purchase  of  Phil- 
ip Morris  stock  now.  He  makes  a 
strong  point:  that  if  you  threw  away 
the  U.S.  tobacco  business,  Philip 
Morris  would  still  earn  S3. 35  a  share. 
At  pm's  current  price,  that's  a  below  - 
market  multiple  of  under  15  all  by 
itself.  And  pm's  domestic  tobacco 
business  will  remain  solidly  profitable. 

None  of  this  is  to  deny  that  Philip 
Morris  faces  some  rough  going  as  it 
slowly  transforms  itself  from  a  tobac- 
co company  into  a  worldwide  market- 
er of  branded  consumer  goods.  But 
it's  funny.  The  media  criticize  Ameri- 
can management  for  thinking  too 
short  term  and  for  a  preoccupation 
with  quarterly  earnings.  Yet,  as 
Wexler  points  out,  some  of  the  same 
folks  who  condemn  the  management 
of  GM,  Sears  and  IBM  for  failing  to 
grasp  the  nettle  of  change  are  current- 
ly nattering  at  Michael  Miles  and  his 
team  because  they  have.  B 
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How  inviting  is  your  home? 

It's  the  obvious  but  overlooked  things  that  often  cause  home  burglaries.  You  go  on  vacation, 
but  forget  to  tell  neighbors.  And  so  mail  and  newspapers  pile  up.  Or  you  leave  your  house  totally 
dark.  Or  the  fence  out  back  is  so  high,  it  blocks  the  view  of  neighbors.  Or  maybe  you  forget  to 
lock  up.  Forty  percent  of  home  invasions  happen  because  people  simply  don't  lock  their  doors 
and  windows.  The  list  goes  on  and  on.  To  help  make  ^JjJ^g  jj^  ^QQ^  ll£HlClS 

/instate 


your  home  burglar-proof,  see  your  Allstate  agent. 


For  tips  on  how  to  help  burglar-proof  your  home,  write  to:  Allstate,  Dept.  HB, 

PO.  Box  7660,  Mt.  Prospect,  IL600S6-996L  ©  1993  Allstate  Insurance  Company,  Northbrook,  IL 


Now,  No  Sales  Loads 

On  7  Fidelity 
International  Funds 


In  today's  global  economy,  international  investing  can  play  a 
key  role  in  a  diversified  portfolio.  As  part  of  our  commitment 
to  helping  investors  meet  their  needs,  Fidelity  now  offers  the 
greatest  selection  of  no-load  international  mutual  funds. 


The  Growth  Potential  of 
International  Investing 

International  markets  can  provide  investors 
with  strong  long-term  growth  opportunities. 

In  fact,  over  the  past  ten 
years,  many  overseas  mar- 
kets have  significantly  out- 
performed the  U.S.  Of 
course,  you  should 
be  aware  that  international 
investing  entails  greater 
risk  and  share  price 
volatility  as  well 
as  greater  potential 
rewards  when  compared 
to  U.S.  investments. 


How  World  Market  Returns  Compare 


HONG  KONG 
FRANCE 
SPAIN 
NETHERLANDS 
JAPAN 
U.K. 

SWITZERLAND 
AUSTRALIA 
GERMANY 
USA 
ITALY 
CANADA 


24.8 
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10  Year  Average 
Annual  Returns' 


0      5      10     15     20  25 
This  chart  does  not  represent  the 
performance  of  any  Fidelity  fund. 


Call  Fidelity 
Today 

Call  a  Fidelity  representative  today  for  more 
complete  information  about  any  of  our  no-load 
international  funds.  All  it  takes  is  $2,500.  Or 
ask  for  a  free  Fidelity  IRA  fact  kit.  including  a 
transfer  form,  and  start  your  IRA  with  just  $500/ 


Fidelity's  No-Load 
International  Funds 


►  Fidelity  Worldwide  Fund 

►  Fidelity  International 

Growth  &  Income  Fund 

These  broadly  diversified  international 
funds  invest  across  a  wide  range  of 
world  markets. 

►  Fidelity  Canada  Fund 
Fidelity  Japan  Fund 

These  funds  seek  growth  opportunities 
in  a  specific  international  market. 

►  Fidelity  Emerging  Markets 

Fund 

►  Fidelity  Southeast  Asia  Fund 

►  Fidelity  Latin  America  Fund 

These  funds  aggressively  target  devel- 
oping nations  believed  to  offer  unusual 
growth  potential. 


Visit  a  Fidelity  Investor  Center 
or  Call  24  Hours 

1-800-544-8888 


Fidelity  Investments 

Common  sense.  Uncommon  results. 


2r 

'Each  fund's  3%  sales  charge  has  been  waived  through  May  3 1 ,  1994  The  chart  above  presents  average  annual  total  returns  for  the  10-year  period  ended  March  3 1 . 
1993,  for  all  international  markets  with  over  S 100  billion  in  market  capitalization  (Morgan  Stanley  Capital  International).  Average  annual  total  returns,  as  measured 
in  U.S.  dollars,  include  change  in  share  price,  dividends  paid  and  the  net  effect  of  reinvesting  dividends.  The  results  are  historical  and  the  chart  is  not  intended  to  rep- 
resent the  future  performance  of  any  of  these  markets  or  any  Fidelity  fund.  Past  performance  is  no  guarantee  of  future  results.  The  funds  may  or  may  not  invest  in  the 
countries  represented  in  the  chart.  For  more  complete  information,  including  charges,  expenses  and  any  redemption  fees,  call  for  a  free  prospectus.  Read  it  careful- 
ly before  you  invest  or  send  money.  Fidelity  Distributors  Corporation. 


AS  WE  Sec  IT 


If  we  really  want  to  help  Russia's 
transition  to  a  market  economy, 
the  last  thing  we  should  do 
is  lavish  aid  on  the  country. 

Toxic  waste 


BY  STEVE  H.  HANKE  a  AUM  WATERS 


Steve  H.  Hanke  is  a  Professor  of 
Applied  Economics  at  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  Baltimore  and  Sir  Alan  Waters  is 
Vice  Chairman  of  AIG  Trading  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Richard  Nixon,  Margaret  Thatcher, 
Bill  Clinton,  Helmut  Kohl  and  Fran- 
cois Mitterrand  all  agree  massive  aid 
to  Russia  would  be  a  good  invest- 
ment. The  Cambridge,  Mass.  cog- 
noscenti— notably  Professor  Jeffrey 
Sachs — have  concluded  that  more 
than  $31  billion  a  year  is  needed. 

These  great  minds  all  agree:  For- 
eign aid  is  needed  to  convert  a  failed 
communist  system  into  a  thriving 
market  economy.  But  such  a  supposi- 
tion has  no  basis  in  fact.  The  most 
remarkable  and  successful  programs 
of  desocialization  and  transformation 
to  a  market  economy  have  been 
marked  by  the  virtual  absence  of  aid. 

China  is  the  prime  example.  That 
vast  country  of  1 .2  billion  people  took 
the  road  to  economic  reform  in  1979, 
when  agriculture  was  largely  liberal- 
ized and  left  to  the  market.  Since 
then,  the  Chinese  planning  apparatus 
has  been  increasingly  ignored  and  the 
free  market  price  system  has  been 
used  to  motivate  and  allocate.  In- 
deed, about  50%  of  China's  output  is 
now  produced  by  the  private  sector. 

China's  success  has  been  fabulous: 
Led  by  the  Guangdong  province, 
which  has  a  population  of  63  million 
(42%  the  size  of  Russia),  the  Chinese- 


economy  is  growing  at  a  12 .8%  annual 
rate,  easily  the  fastest  in  the  world, 
and  foreign  private  investment  is 
pouring  in. 

How  much  foreign  aid  did  China 
get?  According  to  the  World  Bank, 
China  received  only  $2.1  billion  in 
1990.  That  translates  into  about  0.6% 
of  what  was  a  grossly  underestimated 
official  gross  national  product,  or 
about  $1.80  per  capita.  Compare  this 
with  the  $31  billion  a  year  Professor 
Sachs  thinks  is  needed  for  Russia, 
whose  gross  domestic  product  for 
1992  was  only  about  $36  billion. 

Those  who  think  the  path  from 
socialism  to  free  markets  must  be 
paved  with  foreign  money  should  re- 
call that  when  the  reforms  began  in 
earnest  in  the  first  half  of  the  1980s, 
China  was  receiving  aid  of  less  than  $  1 
per  capita.  However,  China's  meager 
aid  didn't  impede  its  successful  re- 
forms and  regeneration. 

You  may  argue  that  China  is  the 
exception  and  that  other  countries 
have  found  it  impossible  to  transform 
from  planned  to  market  economies 
without  aid.  False.  Look  at  the  ex- 
traordinary history  of  Pinochet's  re- 
forms, which  transformed  Allende's 
socialist  Chile  into  the  superstar  econ- 
omy of  Latin  America.  The  major 
industrial  countries  tried  to  topple 
Pinochet  by  withdrawing  aid — so 
much  so  that  during  the  critical  year 
of  1986  Chile  recorded  the  only  nega- 
tive aid  flow  to  appear  in  the  World 
Bank  tables.  The  absence  of  aid  did 
not  prevent  the  peaceful  passage  of 
Chile  to  a  highly  successful  market 
economy  and  to  a  seemingly  stable 
democratic  system. 

Alas,  when  we  examine  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  countries  that  are  large 
aid  recipients,  a  counterproposition 
seems  all  too  plausible:  Foreign  aid  is 
inimical  to  fostering  a  market  econo- 


my. For  example,  the  two  largest 
recipients  of  U.S.  aid  largesse,  Israel 
and  Egypt,  remain  mired  in  socialism 
and  unable  to  deliver  credible  trans- 
formation policies. 

There  are  good  reasons  to  believe 
that  aid  will  actually  do  little  more 
than  bolster  the  enemies  of  markets 
and  democracy  in  Russia.  Aid  is  a 
transfer  from  taxpayers  in  the  West  to 
the  government  agencies  of  Russia. 
Such  institutions,  still  dominated  by 
the  old  communist  nomenklatura,  are 
ridden  with  corruption  and  are  dis- 
trusted and  detested  by  the  populace. 
President  Clinton  has  clearly  heard 
about  all  this,  and  he  proposes  to  set 
up  new  institutions  to  channel  money 
to  "the  people." 

Exactly  how  these  wonders  are  to 
be  performed  is  not  explained.  We 
remain  skeptical.  After  four  decades 
of  aid,  Western  agencies  such  as  the 
World  Bank  have  had  little  success  in 
persuading  bureaucrats  about  the 
desirability  of  directing  aid  toward 
small  businesses  and  the  people.  In- 
deed, in  his  testimony  before  the 
Congress  last  year,  the  National  Se- 
curity Council's  expert  on  Russia, 
the  late  Ed  Hewitt,  noted  that  over 
the  years  Russia  had  received  some 
$44  billion  in  aid  and  that  "no  one 
knew  where  it  had  gone."  Now  that 
is  not  entirely  true.  We  all  know  that 
it  went  into  the  pockets  and  Swiss 
bank  accounts  of  the  nomenklatura. 
A  sound  estimate  of  capital  flight 
from  Russia  is  $30  billion  to  $50 
billion,  roughly  the  value  of  past 
Western  aid  to  Russia. 

Aid  is  not  harmless  waste.  It  is 
toxic  waste.  It  poisons  both  the  re- 
cipient and  the  donor.  President 
Clinton's  $3.4  billion  aid-to-Russia 
package  represents  little  more  than  a 
subterfuge  to  reward  his  supporters 
in  organized  labor.  The  farm  exports 
the  money  will  buy  are  loaded  by 
unionized  longshoremen  and  trans- 
ported on  American  ships,  which  are 
mandated  to  employ  unionized  sea- 
men. Consequently,  the  freight 
costs  on  American  ships  plying  the 
seas  to  Russia  are  about  $50  a  ton 
more  than  those  quoted  by  interna- 
tional freight  carriers. 

If  aid  is  politics  as  usual  in  the  U.S., 
does  anyone  imagine  it  is  better  in  the 
vast  wastes  of  Russia?  It  will  be 
worse — much  worse.  3BB 
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believe  that  gold  will  hit  an 
all-time  high  price  sometime 
during  the  1990s.  This  bullish 
forecast  is  built  upon  solid  fundamental 
analysis  that  reveals  diminishing  supplies 
of  gold  and  increased  fabrication 
demand  in  the  coming  years.  These 
opposing  trends  will  push  gold  higher, 
even  without  a  resurgence  in  investor 
interest  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe.  Once 
investors  see  that  a  new  bull  market  is 
under  way,  they  will  jump  on  the  band- 
wagon and  push  gold  to  record  heights. 


LOOKING  BACK  AT 
THE  BEAR  MARKET 


The  1 980s  were  years  of  rising  supply 
and,  until  late  in  the  decade,  stagnant  or 
sluggish  growth  in  jewelry  and  industrial 
demand  for  gold.  These  trends  were  impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  1 3-year  bear  market. 

Three  separate  developments  led  to  the 
rapid  growth  in  supply:  Mine  production 
in  North  America  and  Australia  expand- 
ed rapidly,  gold  loans  (loans  in  which 
bullion,  rather  than  cash,  is  borrowed) 
and  increasingly  aggressive  hedging  by 
producers  added  to  available  supply,  and 
bullion  sales  by  the  former  Soviet  Union 
exploded  ir,  1 989  and  continued  to 
explode  through  mid-1992.  Moreover,  in 
the  past  couple  of  years,  gold  sales  by  a 


handful  of  central  banks  and  quasi-offi- 
cial institutions  bloated  the  quantity  of 
gold  available  in  the  marketplace. 

At  the  same  time,  a  combination  of  tight 
money,  strong  world  stock  markets, 
declining  inflation,  reduced  global  anxi- 
eties and  improving  confidence  in  the 
U.S.  dollar  as  a  safe  haven  created  a 
hostile  climate  for  gold  investors. 

In  addition,  the  metal's  downward  price 
trend  fostered  disinvestment  by  Western 
investors  and  damaging  short  sales  by 
large-scale  speculators.  Just  as  rising 
prices  attracted  more  and  more  investors 
to  gold  in  the  late  1 970s,  pushing  the 
metal's  price  far  above  any  reasonable 
equilibrium  level,  the  downtrend  has  fed 
upon  itself  and  today's  price  is  now  well 
below  equilibrium. 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  YEAR 


1 992  was  an  extraordinary  year  for 
gold.  In  addition  to  roughly  90  million 
ounces  of  current  supply  from  mine  pro- 
duction and  hedging,  scrap  and  sales  by 
Russia,  other  CIS  republics,  China  and 
North  Korea,  the  market  had  to  absorb 
another  20  million  ounces  from  official 
and  quasi-official  sales  and  an  estimated 
10  million  ounces  or  so  from  speculative 
short  sales.  Altogether,  some  1 20  million 
ounces  of  gold  entered  the  market  in  1 992 


by  Jeffrey  Nichols 


—  an  increase  of  about  20%  from  1 991 . 

Just  as  amazing  —  but  of  no  surprise 
to  any  novice  economist  —  every  ounce 
sold  was  an  ounce  bought.  Demand 
exploded  in  1  992,  not  merely  because 
prices  were  low,  but  also  because  of  the 
tremendous  growth  in  incomes  and 
wealth  in  China  and  other  traditional 
gold-consuming  countries. 


PRODUCER  SALES 


Gold  mine  output  (excluding  production 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  in  China 
and  North  Korea)  continued  to  edge 
higher  last  year  in  contrast  to  widespread 
expectations  of  a  slight  decline. 

In  contrast  to  analysts'  forecasts,  South 
African  and  Australian  producers  both 
managed  to  eke  out  increases  in  total 
ounces  mined.  They  did  this  by  maximiz- 
ing the  exploitation  of  higher  grade  ores. 
Miners  in  both  countries  also  benefited 
from  domestic  currency  depreciation  that 
boosted  prices  and  revenues  denominat- 
ed in  their  own  currencies. 

An  expansion  in  forward  sales  (agree- 
ments to  sell  gold  in  the  future  at  a  pre-set 
price)  by  these  two  countries  also  con- 
tributed to  the  expansion  in  last  year's 
supply.  Including  the  activities  of  North 
American  producers,  total  hedge-related 
supplies  rose  to  roughly  9  million  ounces  in 


We've  discovered  the  largest  single  gold 
reserve  and  one  of  the  largest  copper 
reserves  in  the  world  at  our  Grasberg  mine 
in  Indonesia. 

What's  more,  we  will  optimize  mill 
throughput  from  57,000  to  66,000  metric 
tons  of  ore  per  day  during  the  second  half 
of  1993.  With  plans  to  reach  90,000  metric 
tons  per  day  by  mid- 1996.  Yet  even  at  this 
increased  rate,  our  reserves  will  last  more 
than  23  years. 


Changes  in  Reserve  Position  1986  to  1991 
2.6 

"  21.8 


Copper 
(B/lb) 


Gold 
(MM/oz) 


1.0 


32.4 


Our  new  and  exclusive  30-year  con- 
tract of  work  expands  our  area  of  explo- 


ration and  mining  from  24,700  acres  to 
6,500,000  acres  along  the  New  Guinea 
Mineral  Trend. 

Through  our  exploration  successes  and 
timely  increases  in  production  capacity,  we 
are  providing  substantial  rewards  for  our 
shareholders.  We  invite  you  to  learn  more 
about  Freeport-McMoRan  and  how  we  are 
managing  our  success. 

Freeport- 
McMoRan 

A  Natural  Leader 


For  a  copy  of  our  Annual  Report,  call  1-800-285-7695  or  write  Freeport-McMoRan  Investor  Relations,  Dept.  F-l,  P.O.  Box  (il  1 19,  New  Orleans,  IA  70161. 
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1 992,  from  about  6  million  ounces  in  1 991 . 
Total  world  gold  mine  production  is 
sure  to  fall  during  the  mid-1990s. 
Thanks  to  many  years  of  low  prices, 
mining  companies  everywhere  have 
postponed  the  exploration  and  devel- 
opment necessary  to  replace  the 
depleting  reserve  base.  And,  in  the 
U.S.,  proposals  —  if  passed  into  law 
—  for  onerous  government  royalties 
on  mines  operating  on  federal  land, 
along  with  other  prospective  tax 
increases,  would  impose  an  unten- 
able burden  on  gold  mining  on  fed- 
eral land,  eventually  resulting  in  lost 


annual  production  of  1  .5  million  to 
2.5  million  ounces. 


RUSSIAN  SALES 


Another  surprise  last  year  was  the 
continued  high  rate  of  gold  sales  by  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  Sales  from  mine 
production,  reserves  and  swap  dispos- 
als by  Western  creditors  totaled  about 
1 2  million  ounces  last  year  versus  some 
1 5.9  million  ounces  in  1  991 . 


SHORT  SALES 


Just  as  short  sellers  of  equity  sell  bor- 
rowed stock  in  hopes  of  repaying  their 
loans  by  repurchasing  the  stock  later 
at  a  lower  price,  short  sellers  of  gold 
—  speculators  and  producers  alike  — 
dump  borrowed  bullion  into  the  mar- 
ket, often  in  quantities  that  make  their 
expectations  self-fulfilling. 

Speculative  short  sales  contributed  at 
least  10  million  ounces  to  supply  in 
1992.  Just  as  damaging  as  the  actual 
ounces  sold  was  the  timing  of  large- 
scale  short  sales  in  recent  years,  often 
occurring  at  technically  important  price 
points  where  any  weakness  triggered 
additional  selling  from  other  speculators 
and  hedgers. 


Guidelines  for 


CENTRAL  BANK  SALES 


Net  gold  sales  by  central  banks  and 
quasi-official  institutions  (excluding  the 
former  Soviet  Union)  may  have  totaled 
roughly  21  million  ounces  in  1992, 
reflecting  the  actions  of  a  small  number 
of  countries.  In  the  prior  1  2  years,  offi- 
cial world  gold  holdings  showed  little 
change,  with  net  additions  to  reserves  in 
some  years  offset  by  sales  in  other  years. 

The  Netherlands  sold  nearly  1  3  million 
ounces  in  late  1992  and  Belgium  sold 
about  6.5  million  ounces  earlier  in  the 
year.  Dutch  officials  were  motivated  by  a 
desire  to  earn  a  better  return  on  reserves 
by  converting  some  of  their  gold  into  for- 
eign currency. 

Belgium  presumably  sold  for  much  the 
same  reasons  —  although  it  also  may 
have  been  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
reduce  the  apparent  government  budget 
deficit.  Canada  —  which  disposed  of 
about  3  million  ounces  last  year  —  has 
been  selling  since  1980,  accomplishing 
the  same  fiscal  slight  of  hand. 

Other  big  sellers  in  1 992  included  Iraq, 
which  sold  more  than  5  million  ounces  to 
help  keep  its  economy  going,  and  the  Abu 
Dhabi  Investment  Authority,  which  sold  4 
million  to  5  million  ounces  to  help  offset  its 
losses  from  the  BCCI  banking  collapse. 


The  key  to  successful  investing  in  gold  mining  ■ 
stocks  is  identifying  those  companies  with 
superior  fundamentals:  growing  ore  reserves 
and  exploration  potential,  healthy  financials  ■ 
and  strong  management. 

GROWING  ORE  RESERVES  —  In  a 

depleting  asset  business  like  gold  mining,  for  ■ 
a  company  to  have  growth  it  is  essential  that  it 
not  only  replace  reserves  each  year,  but  also 
actually  increase  reserves.  Reserves  of  the  average  large  North 
American  gold  producer  are  sufficient  for  ten  years  of  mining,  and 
investors  should  focus  their  attention  on  companies  with  at  least  this 
minimum  level  of  reserves. 

EXPLORATION  "BlUE  SKY"  —  The  stock  market  tends  to  reward 
companies  with  properties  in  well-known  gold  belts  or  those  participating 
in  hot  exploration  plays.  Examples  are  Carlin  Trend  in  Nevada,  where 
American  Barrick  and  Newmont  are  major  landholders  and  where  both 
Franco-Nevada  and  Euro-Nevada  own  underlying  royalties;  the  Grasberg 
area,  where  Freeport-McMoRan  Copper  and  Gold  operates  a  large  mine; 


Gold  Stock 
Investors 


BY  TED  REEVE 


■  and  Kilometer  88  in  Venezuela,  where  Placer 
Dome  has  significant  exploration  acreage. 

FOCUS  ON  CASH  FLOW  —  Rather  than 

■  ranking  producers  by  cash  costs  or  earnings,  it  is 
more  useful  to  look  at  cash  flows  to  see  if  a  com- 
pany can  cover  sustaining  capital  costs,  finance 

■  new  mines  and  service  and  repay  existing  debt. 
Funding  growth  from  internally  generated  cash 
flow  is  a  necessity  for  most  producers  as  equity  is 

not  easily  available  because  of  the  current  narrow  appeal  for  gold  shares. 

MANAGEMENT  MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE  —  In  gold  mining, 
there  are  good  operating  managements,  successful  entrepreneurs  and 
clever  gold  financial  engineers.  It  is  not  often  that  all  of  these  plus  the 
most  vital  ingredient  —  luck  —  are  found  in  one  company.  Look  at 
the  management  track  record  and  understand  that  although  most  min- 
ers are  responsible  and  respectable,  there  are  still  a  lot  of  promoters 
hyping  risky  exploration  speculations. 

Ted  Reeve,  First  Boston's  North  American  gold  equity  analyst,  is  an  exploration 
geologist  by  background  and  is  well  known  for  bis  research  on  gold  hedging. 
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Platinum 


After  several  years  as  an  unappreciated 
chrysalis,  platinum  looks  likely  to  emerge  from 
its  ugly  cocoon  and  resume  its  role  as  the  eye- 
catching butterfly  of  the  precious  metal  world. 

Platinum  had  several  years  of  glory  from  1985- 
88,  when  strong  industrial  demand  and  fears  of 
disruption  in  South  Africa  (which  produces  about 
75%  of  the  world's  supply)  saw  the  metal  repeatedly  attempt  to  break 
through  the  $625  level.  Technicians  were  freely  forecasting  objectives 
well  above  the  $1,000  level  achieved  in  1980.  But  the  first  and  great- 
est of  a  series  of  non-platinum  auto  catalyst  scares  hit  the  market  in 
late  1988  and  thrust  the  metal  into  its  subsequent  slump. 

For  more  than  four  years,  platinum  has  suffered.  Slowdowns  in 
world  auto  production  spread,  stagnating  the  demand  from  U.S.  auto 
catalyst  builders  (40%-45%  of  demand).  Other  industrial  demand 
waned,  and  investment  demand  —  always  less  than  10%  —  was 
effectively  destroyed.  In  late  1991,  a  flood  of  Russian  metal  swamped 
the  market,  carrying  dollar  prices  down  to  cyclical  lows  in  the  $330 
range.  Only  the  faithful  Japanese  jewelry  trade  supported  platinum 
—  steadily  increasing  consumption  about  25%  —  so  that  jewelry 
demand  now  rivals  auto  catalysts  in  volume. 


Prospects 


BY  JOHN  BRIMELOW 


Today's  bullishness  for  piatinum  stems  from 
optimism  over  Japan's  role  in  the  market.  In 
recent  years,  Japan  has  bought  at  least  half  of 
the  world's  output.  The  country  is  very  platinum 
conscious  —  open  interest  in  the  Tokyo  futures 
market  represents  500%  more  metal  than  New 
York.  Japan's  main  users  —  jewelry  and  auto 
manufacturers  —  are  highly  sensitive  to  consumer  demand,  which  looks 
as  if  it's  about  to  surge.  And,  because  of  the  yen's  great  strength,  plat- 
inum is  extraordinarily  cheap  in  Japan.  Any  believer  in  Japan's  determi- 
nation to  stimulate  its  economy  must  like  platinum. 

Two  obstacles  seem  to  be  eroding.  Greater  understanding  of  catalyst 
technology  has  alleviated  fears  among  traders  that  platinum  can  be 
replaced  by  a  cheaper  alternative,  and  weak  Russian  shipments  to  Japan 
over  the  past  several  months  —  in  contrast  to  aggressive  selling  of  other 
industrial  metals  —  strongly  suggest  Russia's  inventory  is  depleted. 

Platinum's  status  as  possibly  the  most  promising  of  the  industrial  met- 
als has  been  much  derided,  but  the  metal  may  well  be  about  to  surprise 
its  detractors. 

John  Brimelow  is  the  director  of  international  equities  at  New  York-based 
BV  Capital  Markets,  Inc. 
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7  Reasons  To  BuyPlatinum  Koalas 

platinum's  tight  supply/demand  fundamentals  offer  excellent  profit  opportunities 

strict  anti-pollution  laws  will  continue  to  increase  the  demand  for  platinum 

<  the  99.95%  pure  Australian  Koala  comes  in  more  sizes  than  any  other 
platinum  coin 

•  platinum  provides  an  effective  hedge  when  inflation  begins  to  accelerate 

•  Australia's  excellent  reputation  guarantees  worldwide  market  liquidity 

•  the  limited  mintage  and  annual  design  change  creates  potential 
numismatic  opportunity 

•  Koalas  trade  at  a  low  premium  relative 
to  their  metal  value 


Nol  Actu.il  Si/c 


PURCHASE   Koalas   O  R  TCJ   OBTAIN  YOUR   F"REE   INRORMATIQN    RACKET,   PLEASE  CALL. 


Bank  of  America 
San  Francisco,  CA 
1-800-962-6616 


The  Refined  Investments*1  Program 
Wilmington,  DE 
1-800-223-1080 


Rhyne  Precious  Metals,  Inc. 
Seattle,  WA 
1-800-426-7835 


Goldline  International,  Inc. 
Santa  Monica,  CA 
1-800-289-3325 
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PHYSICAL  DEMAND 
BOOMING 


Newmont 


A  leading  worldwide  gold  producer 


Mining 

focusing  on  growth  through  exploration 

Corporation 

and  acquisition 

Equity  in  gold  reserves:  21.8  million  ounces 

Equity  in  non-resert>e  gold  mineralization:  21.2  million  ounces 

Gold  Interests 

Status/Total  Reserves 

Ownership/Location 

Newmont  Gold  Company 

Largest  producer  from 
North  American  operations. 
94%  of  19  5  million  ounces  of 
reserves  are  on  private  land 

90.1%/Nevada 

Newmont  Grassy  Mountain 
Corporation 

Production  possible  in  1996. 
1  million  ounces  of  reserves 

100%/Oregon 

Minera  Yanacocha  S.A. 

Production  to  begin  in  1993- 
1 .3  million  ounces  of  reserves 

40%/Peru 

Zarafshan-Newmont 

Production  possible  in  1995. 
5.6  million  ounces  in  stockpiles 
guaranteed  by  host  country 

50%/Uzbekistan 

Newmont  Indonesia  Limited 

Production  possible  in  1995. 

80%/Indonesia 

World  Headquarters 
1700  Lincoln  Street 
Denver,  Colorado  80203 
Phone:  303  863-7414 

Share  Listings 
NYSE  (N  EM) 
Paris 

Zurich,  Geneva 

GOLD 

Global  Exploration,  Construction 

and  Production 
Cost  Competitive 
Financial  Muscle 


PLACER  DOME  INC. 


1600  -  1055  Dunsmuir  Street 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia 
Canada  V7X  1P1 


Telephone:  (604)  682-7082 
Facsimile:  (604)  682-7092 


PDG:  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Toronto  Stock  Exchange.  Montreal  Stock 
Exchange,  Pans  and  Brussels  Bourses,  Swiss  and  Australian  stock  exchanges. 


Since  the  late  1  980s,  global  growth 
and  fabrication  demand  have  been  phe 
nomenal.  And,  thanks  to  Asian  and 
Middle-Eastern  buying,  aggregate 
investment  demand  ^^^^ 
has  been  strong 
despite  disin- 
terest in 
America  and 
Europe. 

Jewelry 
fabrication 
demand 
totaled  76  mil- 
lion ounces  last  year, 
an  increase  of  1  2%  over  1  991 .  Jewelry 
demand  expanded  most  rapidly  in  the 
Far  East,  where  low-value-added,  high 
karatage  items  (simple  jewelry  that  sells 
for  a  small  premium  above  its  gold  con- 
tent) are  frequently  purchased  more  for 
investment  than  for  adornment. 

A  number  of  factors  help  explain  the 
strength  in  demand: 

First,  gold  is  cheap  —  in  both  real  and 
nominal  terms,  especially  when  denomi- 
nated in  many  local  currencies  around 
the  world.  Depressed  prices  have  not 
only  promoted  strong  jewelry  demand 
but  also  have  spurred  investment 
demand  in  the  important  Asian  and 
Middle-Eastern  markets. 

Second,  over  the  past  several  years, 
new  geographic  markets  have  opened 
up  and  regulatory  barriers  to  gold  have 
fallen.  China,  Taiwan,  Vietnam, 
Thaila  nd,  India,  Turkey  and  even  Brazil 
are  good  examples. 

Third,  the  shift  in  global  wealth  to 
the  Far  East  —  where  many  nationali- 
ties have  a  cultural  and  historical  tra- 
dition of  valuing  gold  —  is  resulting 
in  much  greater  fabrication  and 
investment  demand. 

Fourth,  demographic  trends  —  the 
maturation  of  the  baby-boom  genera- 
tion along  with  the  rising  economic 
independence  of  women  —  is  increas- 
ing the  number  of  consumers  buying 
gold  jewelry.  Demographers  predict 
that  about  one  billion  people  around  the 
world  will  enter  the  middle  class  during 
the  1  990s,  and  this  group  has  the  high- 
est propensity  to  purchase  gold  jewelry. 


ADVERTISE 


CHINA'S  ROLE 


Reflecting  these  trends,  as  well  as  a 
high  inflation  rate  and  depreciating  cur- 
rency, China  has  emerged  as  the  world's 
largest  gold-consuming  market.  1  992 
gold  imports  (mostly  through  illegal  chan- 
nels) were  probably  well  over  1  6  million 
ounces.  With  the  central  bank  buying 
perhaps  another  1 0  million  ounces  for 
reserve  additions  and/or  to  help  supply 
the  private  domestic  market,  the  country 
may  have  consumed  over  26  million 
ounces  last  year. 

China's  vast  population,  its  rapid  pace 
of  economic  advancement,  the  inadequa- 
cy of  its  savings  institutions  and  its  cultur- 
al affinity  for  gold  suggest  that  the  coun- 
try's appetite  for  gold  will  continue  to 
expand  rapidly  during  the  1 990s. 


WEIGHING  THE  BALANCE 


Investors  around  the  world  bought  32  mil- 
lion ounces  last  year,  up  from  about  20  mil- 
lion ounces  in  1 991  and  about  1 4  million 
ounces  in  each  of  the  prior  two  years.  This 
picture  is  in  stark  contrast  to  the  media-per- 
petrated myth  that  investors  have  become 
disinterested  in  gold  and  that  dishoarding  is 
driving  down  the  metal's  price. 

Careful  analysis  reveals  that  price  pres- 
sures are  emanating  from  the  supply  side, 
not  from  lack  of  demand  —  and,  for  the 
reasons  outlined  above,  demand  should 
remain  firm  in  the  next  few  years.  The  big 
surprise  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  the 
unanticipated  rise  in  exogenous  supply 
(gold  supply  other  than  from  normal  flow 
of  mine  production,  forward  sales  and 

scrap) 
from  cen- 
tral bank 
disposals, 
reserve 
sales  by 
the  former 
Soviet 

Union  and  short  sales  by  speculators.  Any 
significant  and  lasting  abatement  in  these 
special  sales  must  eventually  result  in  a 
new  upturn  in  the  yellow  metal's  price. 

So  what  is  the  outlook  for  supplies  from 
these  exogenous  sources? 

First,  sales  by  the  former  Soviet  Union 
cannot  continue  because  Russia  and  its 
sister  republics  have  precious  little  left  to 


American  Barrick's 
Golden  Growth 
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sell,  apart  from  current  mine  production. 
While  gold  reserves  are  depleted,  mine 
production  is  also  under  pressure,  reflect- 
ing years  of  inadequate  maintenance  and 
a  lack  of  capital  investment. 

Second,  sales  by  one  central  bank  or 
another  can  occur  at  any  time.  But  the 
big  sellers  of  recent  years,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Canada,  are  unlikely  to  be  a  con- 
tinuing problem. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  the  possibility  of  offset- 
ting purchases  —  much  like  China's  official 
buying  last  year.  A  number  of  other  Asian 
central  banks  with  growing  foreign 
exchange  reserves  and  low  gold  weightings 
(relatively  little  gold  in  proportion  to  total 
official  reserves)  are  candidates  to  buy. 

Third,  speculative  short  sales  historically 
have  mirrored  the  gold  price  trend  itself.  Just 
as  falling  prices  have  prompted  short  selling, 
once  the  price  begins  to  recover,  speculators 
and  miners  should  turn  bullish  and  contribute 
to  further  gold  price  appreciation. 

JEFFREY  NICHOLS,  president  of  American  Precious  Metals 
Advisors,  is  a  consultant  to  mining  companies,  central 
banks,  mints,  bullion  dealers  and  institutional  investors. 
Author  of  several  books  on  gold,  Mr.  Nichols  also  writes 
MetalsFAX,  a  periodic  market  analysis. 
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THE  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  FOR  GOLD  ........  ,,.y  .„„,.,, 

1990 

1991 

1992* 

1993* 

Mine  Production 
South  Africa 
United  States 
Canada 
Australia 
Brazil 

Other  Market  Economies 
Total 

1 9.4 
9.3 
5.3 
7.8 
2.7 

12.0 
56.5 

19.2 
9.6 

5.0 

7.6 
2.1 
12.9 
57.0 

19.6 
10.3 
5.1 
7.6 
1 .8 
14.0 
58.4 

19.2 
10.6 
5.0 
7.2 
1.6 
15.0 
58.6 

Forward  Sales/Gold  Loans 
Other  Short  Sales 

5.5 
3.0 

6.0 
S.O 

9.0 
lO.O 

5.0 
O.O 

Old  Scrap 

10.5 

8.5 

7.5 

7.0 

Other  Sales 

Russia  and  other  CISt 
China 

North  Korea 
Total 

14.1 
3.0 
0.6 
17.7 

15.9 
3.0 
0.6 
19.5 

12.0 
2.5 
0.5 
1  S.O 

4.0 
2.5 
0.5 
7.0 

TATA!    CIIDDI  V 

v  o .  ^ 

96.0 

99.9 

77.6 

Jewelry 
Industrial  Use 

65.5 
8.5 

67.9 
8.6 

76.0 
8.7 

80.5 
8.9 

TOTAL  FABRICATION 

74.0 

76.5 

84.7 

89.4 

TOTAL  STOCK  CHANGES 

of  which: 

Official  Purchs.  or  Sales  (-)n 

19.2 
O.O 

19.5 
-5.0 

1  5.2 
-20.9 

-1  1.8 
-6.0 

Net  Private  Invest.  —  Total 

Coinage  § 
Bullion  Surplus 

19.2 

4.9 
14.3 

24.5 

5.6 
18.9 

36.1 

4.0 
32.1 

-5.8 

6.0 
-11.8 

'  APMA  estimates  for  1 992  ond  projections  1 993.  t  Russia  and  other  CIS  soles  include  net  central  bank  transactions  by  these  countries. 
%%  Includes  forward  sales  by  the  Netherlands  in  1992.  Excludes  official  transactions  by  Russia  and  other  CIS  republics  §  Coinage 
includes  bullion,  commemorative  and  imitation  coins  as  well  as  medals  and  medallions.  Copyright  1993  —  American  Precious  Metals 
Advisors,  Inc.  This  table  may  not  be  reproduced  in  whole  or  in  pari  without  express  permission  of  APMA.  January  1 993. 


A  Guide  to 


For  most  investors,  bullion  coins  are  the  ideal 
medium  for  owning  precious  metals.  They 
are  the  safest  and  most  convenient  way  to 
buy,  hold  and  resell  gold  or  platinum. 

Bullion  coins  are  minted  as  investment 
media  rather  than  as  circulating  currency. 
Their  value  is  based  on  the  current  price  of  their  precious  metals  content 
rather  than  their  face  value  or  legal-tender  status.  Their  prices  move  in 
lockstep  with  the  prices  of  gold,  platinum  or  silver  bullion  on  world  mar- 
kets, hence  the  name  bullion  coin. 


Bullion  Coins 


BY  JEFFREY  NICHOLS 

there  is  no  costly  assay  requirement  upon  resale 


Third,  they  are  difficult  to  counterfeit.  The 
degree  of  fine  detail,  their  precise  measure- 
ments and  color,  and,  of  course,  the  weight, 
when  taken  together,  make  it  virtually  impossi- 
ble for  a  professional  to  be  fooled  by  a  fake.  A 
bullion  coin's  authenticity  is  easily  verified,  so 


WHAT  MAKES  BULLION  COINS 
SO  ATTRACTIVE? 

First,  they  are  pure  precious  metals  investments.  For  example,  the 
price  of  a  gold  bullion  coin  fluctuates  with  the  price  of  gold  on  world 
markets  plus  a  small  premium,  usually  5%  to  1 0%  at  retail  for  a  one- 
ounce  coin.  But  this  premium  is  relatively  stable  and  investors  usually 
recapture  most  of  the  premium  initially  paid  upon  resale. 

Second,  bullion  coins  are  the  most  liquid  investment  you  can  buy. 
Indeed,  they  mcy  be  readily  resold  from  one  country  to  the  next  for  their 
current  world  market  vaiue.  More  importuntiy,  liquidity  assures  a  narrow 
bid-ask  spread. 


OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS 

While  bullion  coins  are  ideal  for  conservative  and  risk-averse  investors, 
many  gold-mining  equity  investors  and  precious  metals  speculators  trading 
futures  contracts  also  hold  long-term  core  positions  in  bullion  coins. 

When  buying  bullion  coins,  stick  to  the  major  brands.  In  the  U.S.,  the  Eagle 
is  the  most  popular  gold  coin.  In  Europe,  it's  the  Austrian  Philharmonic,  which 
last  year  was  also  the  best-selling  gold  coin  worldwide.  For  platinum 
investors,  the  Australian  Koala  or  Canadian  Maple  Leaf  are  good  choices. 

Finally,  shop  around.  Check  the  pricing  —  including  the  premium,  any 
additional  commissions  and  the  bid-ask  spread  —  for  both  purchases  and 
resales.  Then  pick  a  dealer  who  is  both  reputable  and  competitive. 

This  article  is  based  on  the  book  How  to  Profit  From  the  Coming  Boom  in  Gold 

by  Jeffrey  Nichols,  published  by  McGraw-Hill. 
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Credit  Suisse  U.S.A.  is  the  bank  of  choice  for  a  number 
of  Fortune  500  companies.  They  value  our  vast  international 
resources,  financial  strength  and  Swiss  heritage  for  excellence. 
These  companies  also  appreciate  how  we  fully  understand  their  businesses, 
a  special  knowledge  which  enables  us  to  creatively  address  their  needs. 
If  this  quality  of  service  appeals  to  you,  come  to  Credit  Suisse  U.S.A. 


CREDIT  SUISSE 


Atlanta  •  Chicago  •  Houston  •  Los  Angeles  •  Miami  •  New  York  •  San  Francisco 


NG  YOUR  UWN  BUSINtSS 


Ann  and  Dennis  Pence  got  out  of  the  big-city  rat  race  by 
catering  to  other  folks  who  hate  the  big-city  rat  race. 


Know  thy 
customer 


By  Matthew  Schifrin 

The  American  dream  fulfilled.  Den- 
nis and  Ann  Pence  lived  in  a  four- 
bedroom  colonial  on  a  tree-lined 
street  in  Woodcliff Lake,  N.J.,  with  a 
nice  backyard  and  their  own  basket- 
ball court.  At  33,  Dennis  was  the 
national  marketing  manager  for  con- 
sumer video  products  for  Sony  Cor- 
poration of  America.  He  visited  To- 
kyo on  a  regular  basis  and  was  clearly 
in  line  for  bigger  things.  Ann,  33,  was 
a  freelance  advertising  copywriter  for 
department  stores  like  Blooming- 
dale's  and  Macy's. 

You  guessed  it.  These  affluent  baby 
boomers  were  tired  of  the  rat  race. 
Among  other  things,  the  commuting 
was  getting  them  down — and  the 
three  gin  and  tonics  it  often  took  to 
wind  down  after  a  long  day.  They 
would  often  spend  all  night  Friday 
driving  to  Maine,  only  to  have  to  turn 
around  and  come  back  on  Sunday 
afternoon. 

In  December  1983  they  did  it. 
Dennis  and  Ann  packed  up  a  U-Haul 
and  headed  west.  Being  purposeful 
people,  not  dreamy  romantics,  they 
had  already  picked  a  destination: 
Sandpoint,  Idaho,  a  remote  town  50 
miles  south  of  the  Canadian  border 
that  the  Pences  once  drove  through 
while  touring  the  West. 

Why  Sandpoint?  The  little  town 
happens  to  be  smack  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  w  ildernesses  in  the  na- 
tion. Situated  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Pend  Oreille,  a  43-mile-long  pristine 
body  of  deep  blue  water,  Sandpoint  is 
flanked  by  two  snow-capped  moun- 
tain ranges.  Ospreys  and  eagles  fly 
overhead;  grizzly  bears  and  caribou 
are  occasionally  sighted  in  the  nearby 
mountains.  And  since  the  town  is  just 
west  of  the  Continental  Divide,  its 


climate  is  not  so  frigid  as  it  is  in 
neighboring  Montana. 

Pretty  nice.  But,  dear  reader,  before 
you  cash  in  your  401(k)  and  rent  a 
trailer,  consider.  Unless  you  are  a 
lumberjack,  a  w  aitress  or  aspire  to  be 
manager  of  the  local  Safeway  or 
Kmart,  there  aren't  many  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  north  Idaho. 
Ann  and  Dennis  knew  that. 

During  the  ten-day  drive  west — 
blizzards  and  frigid  weather  slowed 
them  dow  n — they  hashed  over  their 
options.  Thev  decided  to  start  a  mail- 
order business.  It  wouldn't  cost  that 
much  to  start,  and  as  marketers,  they 
figured  it  would  fit  perfectly  with  their 
backgrounds. 

Ten  years  later  the  Pences  run 
Coldwater  Creek  Inc.,  an  S18  million 
(1992  revenues)  catalog  company 
that  sells  American  Indian  jewelry, 
crafts  and  lots  of  shirts  and  pictures 
with  wolves  on  them.  Wolves  are  hot. 

The  Pences  know  their  customers 
well — the  buyers  are  themselves  as 
they  were  back  in  their  commuting 
days.  Says  Dennis  Pence:  "Our  typical 
customer  is  a  40-vear-old  woman 


w  hose  Volvo  is  stuck  in  traffic  on  the 
San  Diego  freeway.  She  wants  to 
spend  the  weekend  in  Yosemite  but 
doesn't  have  the  time." 

Last  year  the  Pences  mailed  12 
million  glossy  catalogs,  mostly  to  sub- 
urban and  city  folk  whose  names  have 
been  gleaned  from  magazines  like 
Audubon,  as  well  as  to  customers  on 
the  company's  7()(),()0()  person  mail- 
ing list.  On  sales  of  S18  million,  their 
debt-free  company  probably  earned 
around  S2  million  pretax.  This  year 
they  plan  to  increase  mailings  to  18 
million.  Dennis  Pence  says  he  expects 
sales  to  climb  to  $24  million. 

It  wasn't  as  easy  as  it  sounds.  In  tact, 
it  w  as  slow ,  hard  work. 

Arriving  in  Sandpoint  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  1983  with  S40,000  in  sav 
ings,  the  Pences  began  seeking  out 
nature-related  gifts,  largely  from  re- 
gional artisans.  Among  their  first 
items  were  a  S20  American  Indian- 
designed  belt  buckle,  a  S30  pair  of 
Indian-style  earrings,  a  S90  pair  of 
binoculars  and  a  S300  musical  instru- 
ment used  to  call  humpback  whales, 
known  as  a  waterphone. 

They  started  in  the  spring  of  1984 


Coldwater  Creek's 
Dennis  and  Ann 
Pence  (right),  and 
(below)  a  display  at 
their  Sandpoint, 
Idaho  store 
These  marketing 
hotshots  quit  the 
fast  track  to  be 
closer  to  nature. 
Now  nature  is 
making  them  rich. 
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vith  small  ads  in  magazines  like  the 
New  Yorker,  Smithsonian  and  Audu- 
bon. They  ran  the  company  out  of 
:heir  $350-a-month,  two-bedroom 
ipartment.  The  spare  bedroom  was 
heir  office;  its  closet,  their  ware- 
louse.  To  save  money  they  installed 
)ne  telephone  with  a  long  cord  so 
Jiey  could  answer  the  phone  from 
heir  bedroom  at  night. 

They  had  eliminated  the  commut- 
ng,  but  they  were  working  harder 
han  ever.  By  the  fall  of  their  first  year 
n  business,  their  customer  list  had 
$rown  to  2,000,  and  the  Pences  were 
beginning  to  get  a  handle  on  their 
>roduct  mix.  The  Indian  jewelry  and 
)elt  buckles  were  moving;  the  water- 
)hone  and  binoculars  were  not.  Hav- 
ng  market-tested  with  those  maga- 
zine ads,  they  put  together  their  first 
nailer  and  sent  it  out  to  do  battle  with 
he  hundreds  of  other  mail-order  cat- 
ilogs  that  were  cluttering  mailboxes. 

"The  Japanese  taught  me  that  if 
'ou  are  going  to  succeed  at  some- 
hing  in  a  competitive  environment 
'ou  must  work  hard  preparing  to  do  it 
ight  the  first  time,"  says  Pence.  "The 
notto  at  Sony  was  'Ready,  Aim,  Aim, 


Aim,  Aim,  Fire!'  " 

Ann  Pence  never  lost  sight  of  her 
customer.  Even  the  catalog's  size — 
9Vs  inches  square — was  carefully  cal- 
culated. "This  is  the  easiest  size  to 
hold  on  your  stomach  in  bed,  read- 
ing," says  Ann.  "That's  the  only  time 
most  of  our  customers  have  to  read 
catalogs." 

Success?  Notyet.  Their  first  55,000 
catalogs,  sent  out  in  1985,  returned 
just  $45,000  worth  of  orders.  The 
following  year  their  $40,000  in  sav- 
ings was  gone,  their  $10,000  credit 
line  at  a  local  bank  was  exhausted,  and 
they  were  maxed  out  on  their  credit 
cards.  Betting  everything  on  Christ- 
mas, they  mailed  out  90,000  catalogs, 
which  returned  orders  worth 
$  140,000,  and  the  little  company  fin- 
ished the  year  in  the  black. 

It  has  stayed  there.  To  handle  or- 
ders, which  hit  35,000  a  week  during 
Christmas  season  last,  the  Pences  re- 
cently spent  $800,000  to  build  a 
15,000-square-foot  warehouse  cus- 
tom designed  by  the  company's  ware- 
house workers.  Another  $1  million 
has  gone  into  telephone  and  comput- 
er systems. 


With  all  that  high  tech,  the  Pences 
have  been  careful  not  to  shatter  their 
image  of  hometown  folks  out  in  Ida- 
ho. Says  Dennis:  "We  spend  big 
bucks  on  our  computer  and  tele- 
phone systems  just  to  seem  smaller 
and  not  look  techie  to  our  custom- 
ers." That  means  calls  aren't  picked 
up  by  automated  operators,  and  cus- 
tomers aren't  put  on  hold.  During 
busy  periods,  Coldwater  Creek's 
phone  system  distributes  customer 
calls  companywide — to  advertising, 
accounting,  even  to  the  Pences  them- 
selves. For  all  the  customers  need  ever 
know,  Coldwater  Creek  is  a  place  with 
a  couple  of  people  sitting  around  a 
wood  stove  waiting  for  calls. 

With  80  employees  (130  to  140  at 
Christmastime),  the  Pences'  Cold- 
water  Creek  is  already  one  of  the 
biggest  employers  in  Bonner  County. 
And  thanks  in  part  to  the  Pences' 
mail-order  business,  over  the  past  ten 
years  little  Sandpoint's  population  has 
grown  by  about  a  quarter,  to  nearly 
6,000.  The  Pences  are  scarcely  rough- 
ing it.  They  live  in  a  four-bedroom 
house  on  3  acres  overlooking  the  lake. 
But  no  commuting.  H 


A  typical  array  of  Coldwater  Creek  products 
American  Indian  jewelry, 
crafts — and  lots  of  shirts 
and  pictures  with  wolves  on 
them.  Wolves  are  hot. 
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THE  KEY  TO  SUCCESS 
IN  AN  UNPREDICTABLE  MARKETPLACE 

AS  EXPRESSED 
BY  THE  VENUS  FLYTRAP 


Business  today  is  fickle.  Serving  today's  customers  means  reacting  with 
speed.  More  than  ever,  a  company's  sustenance  depends  on  seizing  opportunity 
at  a  moment's  notice.  Something  difficult  to  do  when  your  business  now  operates 
on  a  streamlined  staff.  Olsten's  solution:  flexibility. 

With  the  I  I  system  your  company  can  think 

and  act  quickly.  Respond  to  developments.  Initiate  change.  How?  By  using  an 
immediately  available,  customized  staff  to  supplement  your  full-time  employees.  This 
way  you're  able  to  snap  up  opportunities  when  you  see  them.  To  expand  and  contract 
as  needed.  To  grow  with  minimum  risk.  As  a  result  your  company  is  continuously 
ready,  can  adapt  more  efficiently,  and  always  maintains  a  competitive  edge. 

So  make  Olsten  your  partner  in  flexibility.  We'll  talk  with  you,  assess  your  needs, 
then  design  a  plan  that's  suited  to  you.  Ask  about  our  Partnership  Program™  services. 
And  make  sure  success  is  always  within  your  grasp. 


CALL  1-800-225-8367 


asm 

Staffing  Services 


THE      WORKING      SOL    U    T    I    O  N 


&  COMERS 


TCP  BY  FLEMING  MEEKS 


Dick  and  Marty  Jacobson  were  struggling 
in  the  rag  trade.  Then  they  discovered 
the  joys  of  sports  licensing. 

$60  sweatshirts 


By  Christopher  Palmeri 

Richard  Jacobson  and  his  brother 
Martin  were  going  nowhere  in  the 
women's  casual  wear  business.  In 
1985,  after  five  years  of  flogging 
mostly  private-label  sweatshirts  and 
shorts,  their  Tampa,  Fla. -based  com- 
pany was  barely  breaking  even  on  $20 
million  in  sales. 

"Women's  fashion  is  treacherous," 
says  Martin.  "And  we  didn't  really 
have  a  brand  name." 

Fortunately,  the  Jacobsons  were 
sports  nuts.  One  day  Marty  read  a 
story  in  the  sports  pages  about  how 
women's  sports  teams  were  having 
trouble  raising  money.  He  wrote  a 


letter  to  the  athletic  director  at  the 
University  of  Florida  asking  what  they 
might  do  to  help. 

The  director,  whose  wife  had 
bought  one  of  the  Jacobson  brothers' 
fleeced  sweatshirts  and  liked  it,  sug- 
gested that  they  make  a  rugby  shirt 
and  sell  it  at  the  campus  bookstore 
with  the  school  colors,  with  some  of 
the  proceeds  going  to  the  women's 
gymnastics  team. 

That  orange-and-blue  rugby  shirt 
with  "Gators"  spelled  out  in  bold 
block  lettering  sold  so  well  that  the 
Jacobsons  decided  they  were  onto 
something  big.  They  quickly  formed  a 


Marty  and  Dick  Jacobson  at  Nutmeg  Industries'  Tampa  headquarters 
"They  say  timing  is  everything." 


new  sportswear  company,  Nutmeg 
Industries  Inc.,  signed  licensing 
agreements  with  a  number  of  col- 
leges, and  lined  up  retailers  like  J.C. 
Penney  and  the  Champs  sporting 
goods  chain.  The  next  year  Nutmeg 
did  an  impressive  S12  million  worth 
of  business,  netting  $500,000. 

"They  say  timing  is  everything,*] 
says  Marty  Jacobson,  46,  as  he  sips  a 
mineral  water  in  a  Nutmeg  confer- 
ence room  designed  to  look  like  a 
locker  room.  "But  in  this  case  the 
timing  was  unbelievable." 

Unbelievable,  indeed.  Since  1987 
the  market  for  college  and  profession- 
al sports  merchandise  has  more  than 
quintupled,  to  some  S10  billion  at 
retail.  And  sales  at  Nutmeg  are  up 
thirteenfold.  Last  year  the  company 
earned  SI  1.5  million,  or  61  cents  a 
share,  on  revenues  of  SI  60  million.  At 
a  recent  12V6 — up  from  a  split-adjust- 
ed offering  price  of  SI. 42  in  June 
1986 — Nutmeg's  New  York  Stock 
Exchange-listed  shares  trade  at  a  rich 
20  times  earnings,  valuing  the  broth- 
ers' 21%  of  Nutmeg  at  nearly  S50 
million. 

While  licensing  college  logos  has 
solved  the  brothers'  brand-name 
problem,  it  hasn't  insulated  them 
from  the  whims  of  Seventh  Avenue. 
The  Jacobsons  have  used  money 
raised  from  a  secondary  stock  offering 
to  expand  their  product  lines — Nut- 
meg's shirts,  sweaters,  shorts  and  the 
like  now  come  in  plaid,  pique  and 
acid-washed  fabrics  with  wild-look- 
ing logos.  Says  Richard  White,  presi- 
dent of  Major  League  Baseball  Prop- 
erties, "This  [sports  licensing]  has 
become  a  fashion  business.  Those 
w  ho  can  promote  their  products  with 
style  are  big  winners." 

Fully  aware  that  Nutmeg  is  also  an 
aspect  of  the  entertainment  industry, 
the  Jacobsons  have  spent  S5  million 
of  Nutmeg's  money  to  put  up  a  new 
corporate  headquarters  building  that 
is  a  sports  fan's  fantasyland.  Visitors 
walk  through  the  front  doors  into  a 
regulation-size  basketball  court  com- 
plete with  nets,  backboards  and  a 
shiny  wooden  floor.  An  elevator  with 
baseball  bats  inside  for  handles  takes 
guests  up  to  the  executive  offices.  In 
the  boardroom,  chairs  are  shaped  like 
baseball  mitts.  Dick  Jacobson's  glass- 
topped  desk  is  supported  by  two 
shrunken  football  players  facing  off 
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"It's  my  job  to  buy  copiers. 
I  have  to  make  the  right  decision!' 


When  buying  high-volume 
copiers  for  your  company, 
you  have  to  make  the  right  deci- 
sion the  first  time. 

That's  why  we're  proud  to 
offer  The  Corporate  Line  of 
highly  productive  high-volume 
copying  systems- copiers  uniquely 
created  for  the  demands  of  companies  like  yours. 

The  Corporate  Line,  featuring  the  NP  9800  and  NP 
6060,  was  designed  for  durability  day  in  and  day  out. 
These  copiers  take  productivity  beyond  delivering  more 
copies  per  minute.  With  fast  first  copy  speeds  so  your 


THE  CORPORATE  LINE 


people  spend  less  time  completing  short 
runs.  The  Corporate  Line  also  features 
sophisticated  document  handling  and 
finishing  capabilities  for  complete 
stapled  sets  at  the  touch  of  a  button. 
And  innovations  like  the  largest  paper 
capacities  in  the  industry,  so  your 
people  spend  less  time  at  the  copier  and 
more  time  working. 

The  Corporate  Line  from  Canon.  For  eleven  years, 
Americas  #1  copier  company.  And  now  the  new  power  in 
high-volume  copying.  To  find  out  why  we're  the  right 
decision  for  you,  call  1-800-OK-CANON. 


Come  see  the  Canon  Greater  Hartford 
Open  Golf  Tournament  June  24-27, 
or  watch  it  on  CBS  (June  26-27.) 


Canon 


One  Of  The  World's  Largest  Banks  Ashed  Us 


Screaming.  Yelling.  Shouting.  It's  business  as  usual  on  the 
trading  floors  of  Wall  Street.  A  place  where  computer  downtime  isn't 
just  an  inconvenience.  It's  a  disaster.  One  hank  faced  not  only  trying 
to  maintain  hundreds  of  PCs  in  this  environment,  hut  thousands 
more  nationwide. 
So  they  gave 
BellSouth  a  call. 

We  told  th  em 
the  best  way  to 
service  their  PCs 

was  to  not  service  them  at  a  II.  To  let  BellSouth  do  it.  So,  they  turned 
to  us  for  their  service  solutions,  freeing  them  to  concentrate  on  the 
business  of  banking.  Instead  of  the  business  of  PC  maintenance. 

Tlirough  Dataserv,  Inc.,  a  BellSouth  company,  the  b  anh  received 
the  technical  expertise  and  quick  repairs  required  for  the  PCs  they  had 
on  the  exchange,  and  the  thousands  more  around  the  country. 

The  results?  A  significant  reduction  in  downtime.  Improved 
customer  service  and  the  confidence  that  comes  from  a  more  reliable 
system.  Needless  to  say  the  bank  was  pleased.  But  not  surprised. 
Because  they  were  already  relying  on  BellSouth  for  many  of  their 
cellular,  paging  and  voice  systems. 

They  selected  BellSouth  because  we're  a  lot  more  than  one  company. 
We  re  a  family  of  communications  companies,  capable  of  providing 
your  business  with  the  same  innovative  solutions  that  we  provided 
for  them.  From  paging,  cellular,  mobile  data,  and  information 
services,  to  sophisticated  telecommunications  networks,  BellSouth 
has  the  depth  of  resources  required  to  meet  your  communications 
challenges  today.  And  tomorrow. 

Precisely  why  one  very  important  bank  opened  their  account  with 
BellSouth.  Call  your  BellSouth  Representative,  or  1-800-72&-BELL. 

Telecom  m  u  n  ications 
Information  Services 
Mobile  Comm  u  1 1  ica  Hons 
Advertising  Services 
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Everything  you  expect  from  a  leader 


Sometimes  divorce  is  the  best  thing  that  can  happen 
to  business  partners.  It  certainly  liberated 
Data  Research's  Mike  Mellinger. 

"Mike  is  a  very 
intense  guy" 


against  each  other,  wearing  the  colors 
of  his  alma  mater — the  University  of 
Michigan. 

"It's  a  marketing  expense,"  says 
Dick,  50,  defending  the  headquarters 
building's  $5  million  price  tag.  "Our 
customers  enjoy  coming  down  to 
look  at  our  new  lines.  Especially  dur- 
ing the  winter." 

Because  professional  sports 
leagues,  and  even  more  so  colleges, 
have  been  very  generous  in  handing 
out  licenses,  Nutmeg  has  plenty  of 
competition.  Among  the  best  known 
are  Russell  Corp.,  Sara  Lee's  Champi- 
on Products  and  industry  leader  Start- 
er Corp.  (1992  revenues,  S280  mil- 
lion). Starter's  shares,  sold  to  the  pub- 
lic in  April,  rose  sharply  and  now  value 
the  company  at  S620  million. 

To  differentiate  themselves,  the  Ja- 
cobsons  are  trying  to  stake  out  the 
higher  end  of  the  market  by  produc- 
ing heavily  detailed  and  embroidered 
T  shirts  that  can  cost  $25  and  sweat- 
shirts that  can  go  for  $60.  To  keep  up 
a  constant  flow  of  fresh  products, 
Nutmeg  employs  50  designers  and 
graphic  artists.  The  company's  seven 
plants,  situated  mostly  in  the  South- 
east, do  silk-screening  and  embroi- 
dery on  shirts  made  especially  for 
Nutmeg  by  small  domestic  mills. 

Keeping  manufacturing  and  sup- 
pliers close  helps  them  respond  quick- 
ly. Even  before  the  Dallas  Cowboys 
completed  their  52-17  rout  of  the 
Buffalo  Bills  in  the  Super  Bowl,  for 
example,  Nutmeg  started  cranking 
out  Cowbovs  shirts  at  the  rate  of 
10,000  per  hour. 

What  next?  The  Jacobsons  are  hop- 
ing for  big  sales  later  this  year  from  a 
line  of  World  Cup  Soccer  apparel. 
Foreign  sales  of  U.S.  teams'  apparel 
are  also  taking  off.  And  the  Jacobsons 
hope  to  get  a  big  boost  this  tall  from  a 
new  hockey  franchise  that  seems 
made  for  merchandising:  the  Ana- 
heim Mighty  Ducks,  owned  by  the 
Walt  Disney  Co. 

Can  sales  of  T  shirts  and  sweat- 
shirts continue  to  grow  forever?  No, 
but  the  Jacobson  brothers  intend  to 
ride  it  for  as  long  as  it  does.  "Two 
years  after  we  started,  people  w  ould 
ask  me  if  this  was  a  fid,  and  I  would  sav 
no  like  this,"  Dick  says,  his  out- 
stretched hands  trembling.  "Mow  I 
know  it's  a  business,  the  onlv  question 
is,  'How  big?'  "  Time  will  tell.  CS 


By  Fleming  Meeks 

As  A  scholarship  student  in  comput- 
er science  at  Washington  University 
in  the  late  1960s,  Michael  Mellinger 
took  a  job  in  an  independent  student 
store  that  sold  juices,  sodas  and 
snacks.  A  year  later  he  was  running  the 
place,  and  within  18  months  he  had 
roughly  doubled  revenues,  to 
S500,000.  But  this  was  the  "private  - 
prdperty-is-theft"  era  of  campus  poli- 


tics. For  his  commercial  talents,  Mel- 
linger was  booted  out  of  the  store. 
Among  his  sins:  prosecuting  shoplift- 
ers. Says  Mellinger,  "I  preferred  to  be 
a  capitalist  and  make  money." 

After  dropping  out  of  school  and 
honing  his  skills  as  a  programmer  at 
Washington  University's  Computer 
Systems  Laboratory,  in  1975  Mel- 
linger and  a  partner  formed  a  compa- 
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Liberty  Mutual  Presents: 
Great  Assumptions  In  History. 

"Look!  They've  surrendered." 


Making  the  wrong  assumption  could  cost  you 
the  battle.  For  instance,  most  buyers  assume 
there's  nothing  anyone  can  do  to  battle  rising 
workers  compensation  costs.  Liberty  Mutual  cus- 
tomers know  that's  not  the  truth. 

Liberty's  answer  to  controlling  workers  com- 
pensation costs  is  a  unique  six-step  program  we 
call  the  Continuum  of  Care.  An  approach  that  bet- 
ter manages  your  claim  costs.  From  pre-accident 
consulting  to  disability  management,  it  uses 
proven  methods  to  reduce  or  even  eliminate  costs. 

How? 

Liberty  has  over  80  years  of  experience 
gathered  into  one  of  the  industry's  most  compre- 


hensive databases.  A  powerful  tool  that  has 
allowed  Liberty  to  pioneer  new  loss  prevention 
techniques  and  develop  cost-effective  treatment 
protocols  for  workplace  injuries.  With  it,  we're 
better  able  to  identify  what's  a  legitimate  claim 
and  what  isn't. 

The  Continuum  of  Care  will  work  for  you 
regardless  of  the  way  you  pay  for  your  workers 
compensation  costs.  So  there's  no  reason  to  sur- 
render to  the  high  cost  of 
workers  compensation.  Call 
your  Liberty  Mutual  office 
today.  And  find  out  more 
about  Continuum  of  Care. 


LIBERTY 

mutual; 


FACING  THE  ISSUES  THAT  FACE  OUR  CUSTOMERS 


besides,  this  is  a  Jeep* 
;  talking  about. 
So,  rather  than  belabor 
>vious  benefits,  we'd  like 
11  your  attention  instead  to 
id  Cherokee's  one  and  only 
;pot:  a  driver's  side  air  bag. 
f  At  Jeep,  we  believe  that 
"  safety  is  just  as  important 
2  as  brute  strength  and 


durability.  That's  why  we  made 
Grand  Cherokee  the  only  sport 
utility  in  the  world  with  a  stan- 
dard driver's  side  air  bag.  And 
why  four-wheel  anti-lock  brakes 
are  also  standard. 

And  because  safety  includes 
peace  of  mind,  Grand  Cherokee 
comes  with  Chrysler's  Owner's 
Choice  Protection  Plan? 


For  further  information  or 
to  locate  a  dealer  near  you,  call 
1-800-JEEP-EAGLE. 

Jeep  Grand  Cherokee  Limited. 
It's  tough  when  you  want  it  to  be. 
And  soft  when  you  least  expect  it. 

There's  Only  One  Jeepl?? 

A  Division  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation    K.  "*".."! 


lited  warranties,  restrictions,  and  details  at  dealer.  Jeep  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Chrysler  Corporation. 


Buckle  up  for  safety. 


UP  &  COMERS 


ny — Data  Research  Associates,  Inc. — 
and  took  an  after-hours  job  comput- 
erizing the  warehouse  of  a  local  phar- 
maceuticals company.  In  exchange 
for  their  services,  they  took  a  small 
amount  of  cash  and  $30,000  worth  of 
computer  time  on  the  client's  DEC 
minicomputer.  The  partners  used 
that  time  to  develop  custom  software- 
applications  for  other  clients,  includ- 
ing the  Wolfner  Regional  Library  for 
the  Blind  in  Missouri.  That  job  led 
eventually  to  a  contract  to  computer- 
ize the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Some  people  are  cut  out  to  work  in 
harness  with  partners.  Mcllinger  is 
not  of  this  type.  An  admittedly  prickly 
individual,  Mellinger  began  to  quar- 
rel with  his  partner  over  who  would 
run  the  business.  "He  had  the  strange- 
idea  that  we  should  take  turns  being 
president,"  Mellinger  recalls,  with 
amusement. 

To  finance  the  divorce,  Mellinger 
turned  to  Gilbert  Bickel,  an  invest- 
ment adviser  at  a  firm  where  Data 
Research  had  installed  a  computer. 
Bickel  bought  out  Mellinger's  partner 
for  $27,000  in  1979,  and  then 
stepped  aside  to  let  Mellinger  run 
things  as  he  saw  fit. 

Smart  move.  Thirteen  years  later,  in 
July  1992,  Mellinger  and  Bickel  took 
Data  Research  public.  Bickel  sold 
$3.5  million  worth  of  Data  Research 
shares  in  the  offering;  the  22%  of  the 
company  he  still  owns  is  worth  $8.2 
million. 

Once  his  former  partner  was  out  of 
the  way,  Mellinger  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  computerizing  the  2.4-mil- 
lion-volume  Cleveland  Public  Li- 
brary. He  soon  discovered  that  the 
job  was  too  big  for  a  single  DEC 
minicomputer  of  the  day.  But  rather 
than  move  up  to  bigger  iron,  he  de- 
signed software  that  would  network 
two  minis,  accomplishing  the  same 
task  for  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a 
mainframe. 

That  early  networking  experience 
has  turned  into  a  big  adv  antage  for 
Data  Research.  Like  its  competitors, 
Data  Research  computerizes  things 
like  card  catalogs  and  circulation.  But 
Data  Research's  networking  ability 
takes  it  one  step  further. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  Bergen 
County  Cooperative  Library  System, 
a  Data  Research  customer.  The  li- 
brary is  actually  61  independent  li- 


Christopher  Cole,  automation  coordi- 
nator for  the  Maricopa  County  library 
system,  at  a  Phoenix-area  library 
"As  the  world  automates 
and  information  becomes 
electronic,  if  we  don't 
change,  we  won't  be  in 
business  anymore." 

braries  in  northern  Newr  Jersey,  all 
linked  together  with  Mellinger's  soft- 
ware. The  software  allows  patrons 
access  to  the  catalogs  of  all  61  librar- 
ies, dramatically  expanding  the  effec- 
tive size  of  each  library's  collection, 
and  greatly  increasing  the  use  of  each 
library's  resources. 

Suppose,  for  example,  you're  look- 
ing for  a  copy  of  Norman  Macrae's 
brilliant  new  biography  of  John  von 
Neumann,  father  of  computer  sci- 
ence. The  library  nearest  your  home 
doesn't  have  the  book,  but,  using 
Data  Research's  terminal,  you  discov- 
er that  a  library  a  few  towns  away  does 
have  it.  Mellinger's  software  enables 
you  to  check  the  book  out  of  the 
distant  library;  the  book  will  be  deliv- 
ered the  next  day  by  the  state  of  New- 
Jersey's  van  service. 

But  Data  Research's  softw  are  does 
more  than  simply  computerize  circu- 
lation and  catalogs.  It  also  allows  li- 
brary users  to  search  and  retrieve  at 
home  information  from  the  library's 
catalog  using  a  PC  and  a  modem. 
Indexes  of  some  650  magazines  (in- 
cluding Forbes)  and  newspapers  can 
be  scanned,  and  the  full  text  of  stories 
called  up.  The  software  also  acts  as  a 
gateway  into  the  publicly  funded  In- 
ternet, which  offers  access  to  literallv 


thousands  of  databases — everything 
from  Johns  Hopkins  University's  da- 
tabase on  the  history  of  science  and 
medicine  to  Dartmouth's  electronic 
colloquia  on  Dante's  Divine  Comedy. 

Expensive?  Yes  and  no.  Last  August 
the  University  of  Toronto  paid 
$500,000  to  install  Data  Research's 
software  on  its  computers.  Since  then, 
use  of  the  library's  computer  system 
by  students  and  faculty  has  nearly 
doubled,  and  the  annual  cost  of  main- 
taining the  system,  at  $48,000  a  year, 
is  significantly  less  than  before.  And 
librarian  Marshall  Clinton  says  the 
maintenance  cost  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  savings  on  the  cost  of 
cataloging  new  books. 

Run  out  of  a  nondescript  industrial 
building  near  the  St.  Louis  airport, 
Data  Research  is  virtually  debt-free 
and,  for  its  size,  earns  a  lot  of  money. 
In  fiscal  1992  (ended  Sept.  30)  it 
netted  $2.2  million,  or  75  cents  a 
share,  on  revenues  of  $20  million. 
Recently  trading  at  1 OVi,  the  stock  has 
climbed  46%  since  its  public  offering. 
Though  analysts  are  predicting  earn- 
ings per  share  will  be  flat  this  year 
because  of  the  increase  in  shares,  Data 
Research  may  well  surprise  them. 

Mellinger  is  aggressively  seeking 
new  business.  These  days  that  often 
means  converting  computerized  li- 
brary systems  from  other  companies, 
many  of  which  have  gone  out  of 
business  in  recent  years.  In  March 
alone,  Data  Research  signed  deals  to 
convert  three  libraries  and  start  up 
two  others.  Mellinger  has  also  signed 
letters  of  intent  to  acquire  two  smaller 
competitors;  the  deals  would  bring 
the  company  160  new  clients  in  the 
U.S.  and  Australia. 

Mellinger  isn't  the  only  player  in 
this  rapidly  consolidating  industry 
niche.  Over  the  past  three  years, 
Ameritech  Corp.,  the  big  midwestern 
phone  company,  has  made  five  acqui- 
sitions in  the  field;  combined,  they  are 
more  than  three  times  the  size  of  Data 
Research. 

Mellinger,  whose  36%  stake  in  Data 
Research  is  worth  $13.6  million,  says 
the  Sll  billion  (sales)  phone  compa- 
ny doesn't  frighten  him.  "We've  set  a 
goal  to  be  the  biggest  in  this  busi- 
ness," he  says  coolly.  Big  shareholder 
Gil  Bickel  thinks  Mellinger  has  the 
drive  to  achieve  his  goal.  "Mike,"  says 
Bickel,  "is  a  very  intense  guy."  ■■ 
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EXPRESS. 


LOCAL. 


There's  only  one  way  to  go  to  South  Africa. 
The  nonstop  way  with  SAA.  The  way  that 
cuts  out  connecting  in  Europe  and  gets  you 
there  in  half  the  time...  relaxed,  refreshed 
and  ready  to  do  business. 

Only  SAA  flies  you  nonstop  to  South 
Africa.  And  only  SAA  flies  you  on  luxurious 
747-400s,  custom-designed  for  greater 
comfort  on  longer  inter-continental  flights. 

They  leave  New  York  for  Johannesburg 
every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
departing  Miami  for  Cape  Town  every  Sunday. 

For  a  full  schedule  of  SAA  services,  see 
your  travel  agent  or  call  1-800-722-9675. 

You'll  find  we  stop  at  nothing 
to  fly  you  to  South  Africa. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  AIRWAYS 


"With  All  That  Fidelity 
Think  Of  Them  As  A 


At  Fidelity  You'll  Find 
Big  Commission  Savings- 
And  That's  Just  The  Start 

100  Shares 
@$50 

500  Shares  Margin 
@$30  Rates** 

Fidelity 

$54 

$126  6V4% 

Merrill  Lynch 

$100 

$293  73/8% 

Shearson 

$107 

$316  7V8% 

Fidelity 
Saves  You... 

$46-53 

$167-190  1V8% 

Today,  a  discount  broker  can  do  more  than  save  you 
money  on  commissions.  At  Fidelity  Investments,  it's  your 
way  into  a  whole  world  of  financial  services,  from  stocks 
and  bonds  to  hundreds  of  leading  mutual  funds,  from 
asset  management  to  electronic  investing.  Compare,  and 
maybe  you'll  see  why  it's  time  you  switched  to  Fidelity 
Brokerage,  too. 

Fast,  Accurate  Trades  For  Less 

We  created  a  discount  brokerage  service  that  puts  the 
strength  of  an  investment  leader  behind  you.  You  get  the 
quality  of  service  that  sets  Fidelity  apart  each  time  you 
trade,  along  with  commission  savings  of  up  to  76%' 
compared  to  full-cost  brokers.  And  you  can  count  on 
Fidelity  24  hours  a  day,  in  fast-moving  markets  or  when 
you  just  need  a  quote  late  at  night. 

Many  brokers  are  now  charging  you  postage  fees, 
account  maintenance  fees,  closeout  fees,  even  fees  for  not 
trading  enough.  But  at  Fidelity  Brokerage,  we  keep  our 
costs  under  control,  so  more  of  your  money  goes  to  work 
for  you. 

No-Fee  Asset  Management  Account 

Today's  asset  management  accounts  (AMAs)  can  be  a 
powerful  tool  for  more  effectively  managing  your 
finances.  But  with  a  full-cost  broker,  they  can  cost  you  as 
much  as  $  100  a  year.  That's  why  more  and  more  investors 


76%  savings  based  on  an  October  1992  survey  of  full-cost  brokers.  Minimum  commission  $38.  There  may  be  fees  for  special  services.  2This  waiver  first 
applies  in  1993,  and  is  based  on  trades  from  i  1/1/92  through  10/3 1/93.  The  waiver  applies  w  hether  you  make  two  or  more  trades  in  one  retirement  account 
in  your  name,  or  one  trade  in  each  of  two  retirement  accounts  in  your  name.  The  w  aiver  only  applies  to  FBSI  customers  w  ho  have  a  Fidelity  prototype  retire- 
ment plan  with  an  FU1C  insured  custodian/trustee.  Trades  in  mutual  funds  and  limited  partnerships  are  not  included  in  this  offer.  FOX  and  Touchtone  Trade 
orders  for  your  account(s)  are  sent  directly  to  the  markets  via  Fidelity  's  computer  system,  and  are  subject  to  trading  and  account  requirements.  FOX  hardwa 
requirements  include  an  IBM  or  compatible  system  with  hard  disk  drive,  free  space  of  at  least  3Mb.  Haves '  or  compatible  modem.  (H()k  internal  memory. 
**Based  on  3/9/93  survey  for  margin  balance  of  $25,000.  Fidelity  Brokerage  Services.  Inc,  161  Devonshire  Street.  Boston.  M\  02 1 10.  Member  NYSE,  SIPC. 
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}fters,  It  s  Hard  To 
Mscount  Broker." 


...if  you've  decided  to  go 
with  an  AMA,  Fidelity  gets 
our  vote  for  the  best  deal 
currently  available." 


-James  Lyons 
SMART  MONEY 
April  1993 


Jelity  On-line  Xpress  was  just  named  Most 
iluable  Product  by  PC/Computing  magazine, 
is  breakthrough  tinancial  software  is  now  avail- 
le  from  Fidelity  at  the  special  price  of  $89.95. 


are  turning  to  the  no-fee  Fidelity  Ultra  Service 
Account.  You  get  all  the  tools  you  need-a  full  range  of 
investment  choices,  an  easy-to-follow  consolidated  state- 
ment, checkwriting  and  much  more-but  you  never  pay 
for  features  you  don't  want. 

Exclusive  Fidelity  Services 

And  that's  not  all.  With  Fidelity  TouchTone  Trader™ 

you  can  get  real-time  quotes  and  direct  trading  access  to 
the  financial  markets  through  any  touch-tone  phone. 
Fidelity  On-line  XpressSM  (FOX)  turns  your  PC  into  a 
powerful  trading  tool,with  instant  confirms  and  up-to-the- 
minute  research.  And  the  new  Fidelity  Stock 
Report  Service  puts  timely,  comprehensive  com 
pany  information  right  at  your  fingertips. 

No-Fee  Retirement  Offer 

Fidelity's  commitment  to  retirement  invest- 
ing now  means  even  more  for  brokerage 
customers.  If  you  make  two  or  more  trades  annually, 
we  will  waive  the  account  maintenance  fee  on  your  Fidelity 
IRA  or  Keogh.2  Call  today  for  more  details  and  a  free  fact 
kit,  and  start  finding  out  why  Fidelity  Brokerage  means 
a  better  value  for  today's  investor. 


Visit  a  Fidelity  Investor  Center  or  Call  24  Hours 

1-800-544-7272 


Fidelity 


Investments 

Discount  Brokerage 

Common  sense.  Uncommon  results. 


IN  MY  OPINION 


Our  universities  are  creating  a  potentially 
dangerous  pool  of  highly  educated  but 
bewildered  and  angry  young  white  men. 

The  gypsy 
scholars 


BY  ROBERT  WEISSBERG 


Robert  Weissberg  is  a  professor  in 

the  Department  of  Political  Science  at 

the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign. 


the  Forbes  article  on  affirmative  ac- 
tion (Feb.  15)  was  exceptionally  well 
done.  But  let  me,  as  an  academic  who 
sees  it  ever)'  day  and  as  a  businessman 
who  must  deal  with  the  idiotic  rules, 
add  some  personal  observations. 

A  particularly  painful  cost  of  affir- 
mative action  is  the  "noncareers"  of 
bright  white  males  who  either  bail  out 
of  graduate  school  or  wind  up  with 
endless  one-year  temporary  positions 
at  third-rate  schools. 

In  them  we  are  creating  a  whole 
generation  of  gypsy  scholars,  wander- 
ing from  temporary  assignment  to 
temporary  assignment,  never  sure 
where  their  next  job  is  coming  from. 
On  several  occasions  I  have  had  the 
unpleasant  task  of  breaking  the  news 
to  these  men  and  pleading  with  them 
to  join  the  private  sector  while  they 
still  have  their  self-respect. 

They  probably  never  will  get  an 
academic  job  interview,  let  alone  a  job 
offer.  At  the  same  time,  of  course, 
black,  Hispanic  and  female  job  candi- 
dates, many  of  whom  are  not  very  well 
qualified,  are  on  national  tours  going 
from  one  campus  to  the  next  receiv- 
ing the  most  outrageous  offers. 


All  this  often  comes  as  a  terrible 
shock  to  the  victims.  You  must  re- 
member that,  unlike  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers,  their  generation  has  no 
memory  of  a  time  when  blacks  were 
excluded  and  women  sharply  restrict- 
ed. Because  they  never  participated  in 
discrimination,  they  do  not  under- 
stand why  they  are  being  discriminat- 
ed against.  The  guilt  that  exists  for 
many  older  Americans  does  not  exist 
in  them,  and  why  should  it?  We  of  the 
older  generation  pass  both  our  moral 
and  financial  debt  to  the  guiltless 
younger  generation. 

Yet,  though  academic  jobs  for 
young  white  males  scarcely  exist,  they 
continue  to  be  recruited  into  the 
graduate  schools.  Why?  For  shame- 
fully cynical  reasons.  The  professors 
need  them  to  teach  classes  they  are 
too  busy  or  too  lazy  to  offer  them- 
selves. The  white  male  students  are 
Kleenex  teachers,  disposable  people, 
created  and  then  thrown  away  when 
no  longer  useful. 

We  are,  I  suspect,  creating  a  version 
of  a  "lost  generation,"  a  large  group 
of  talented  men  justifiably  bitter 
about  being  excluded  from  positions 
they  deserve.  Eventually  such  people 
may  become  the  nucleus  of  a  political 
movement  to  settle  the  score.  At  a 
minimum,  we  are  filling  classrooms 
with  not  very  bright,  ideologically 
driven  "role  models."  It  is  a  corrupt- 
ing, debasing  experience  barely  cap- 
tured by  dollar  figures.  It  can  only  be 
known  by  experience,  not  by  adding 
up  the  figures. 

A  second  point  is  that  those  in  the 
real  world,  especially  businessmen,  do 
not  grasp  fully  the  extent  of  the  pan- 
dering to  political  correctness  that 
goes  on  in  the  academic  world.  I  deal 


with  business  people  as  a  fellow  busi- 
ness person  and  I  see  firsthand  their 
underappreciation  of  the  problem. 

The  typical  business  person's  reac- 
tion to  my  stories  is,  "Come  on,! 
nobody  can  be  that  stupid!"  I  canl 
only  say  that  universities,  especially 
the  top  ones,  are  free  to  pursue  stu- 
pidity because  such  stupidity  is  not 
punished  in  academic  life.  Shameless 
pandering  survives  because  there  are 
no  natural  enemies  to  keep  the  pan- 
derer  population  under  control. 

In  addition  to  teaching,  I  own  and 
operate  a  retail  men's  clothing  store, 
where,  entirely  due  to  market  forces,  I 
have  been  a  model  affirmative  action 
employer.  My  first  manager  was  a 
black  male,  and  I  have  employed  nu- 
merous other  blacks  and  Hispanics  in 
very  public  positions.  I  also  once  hired 
a  Native  American  tailor.  I  have  had 
women  accountants,  lawyers  and 
bankers  associated  with  the  store.  My 
current  manager  is  a  woman  (who  is 
also  one-quarter  Cherokee)  and  I 
have  had  gay  employees.  Indeed,  in 
anticipation  of  the  family  leave  legisla- 
tion, I  permitted  one  to  take  a  ten-day 
leave  so  he  could  compete  in  the  Miss 
Gay  USA  pageant. 

People  have  commented  on  the 
genuine  diversity  of  my  staff  and  how 
I  have  given  "oppressed  people" 
wonderful  economic  opportunities. 

None  of  this  counts  with  my  aca- 
demic colleagues.  I  remain  the  Racist 
Satan  Himself,  the  Great  Insensitive 
One  and  Leading  Obstacle  to  Prog- 
ress because  I  have  no  formal  pro- 
gram, no  compulsory  workshops,  and 
have  not  proclaimed  my  commitment 
to  the  principles  of  racial  justice  and 
inclusion.  That  I  have  actually  done 
something,  with  real  money,  for  actu- 
al people  counts  less  than  ritualistic 
pronouncements  and  bureaucratic 
timetables. 

Perhaps  my  actions  are  hopelessly 
tainted  because  they  were  rooted  in 
the  quest  for  money,  not  some  screw- 
ball, idealism.  Maybe  if  I  hire  only 
incompetents  and  then  receive  gov- 
ernment funding  to  save  my  failing 
business,  I  can  be  rehabilitated  in  the 
eyes  of  my  colleagues. 

In  other  words,  when  it  comes  to 
fighting  discrimination,  it's  not  what 
you  do  that  counts,  it  is  where  you 
stand.  Not  what  you  believe,  but  what 
you  say.  WM 
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Corporate  Environmentalism. 


We're  all  in  it  together. 


Environmental  protection  is  everyone's  business. 
AM-RE  SERVICES,  INC.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
American  Re-Insurance  Company,  has  specialists  in 
environmental  technology  and  reinsurance.  We 
believe  it's  time  to  stop  focusing  our  efforts  on  who's  to 
blame  for  past  pollution  and  start  opening  lines  of 
communication  on  how  to  minimize  it  for  the  future. 
We  need  to  establish  achievable  goals  for  cleaning  up 
existing  sites.  To  resolve  disputes  outside  the 
courtroom  to  lessen  'frictional  costs'  so  our  nation's 
Superfund  dollars  aren't  wasted  on  litigation.  To  pool 


our  resources  in  research  and  technology  so  we're  all 
not  wasting  so  much  energy  tackling  the  same 
problems.  To  accept  that  our  economic  behavior  may 
have  to  change  in  the  short-term,  if  we  are  to  achieve 
our  long-term  goals.  And  most  importantly,  we  have  to 
build  trust.  Because  though  we  may  compete  in  the 
marketplace,  we're  all  in  this  world  together. 

Communication  is  the  first  step  toward  cooperation. 
Let's  start  talking  about  ways  we  can  work  together. 
For  more  information  on  Corporate  Environmentalism, 
call  Corporate  Communications  at  609-243-4339. 


AM-RE  SERVICES,  INC. 

555  College  Road  East,  Princeton,  NJ  08543-5241  (609)  243-4200 


Atlanta,  Bermuda,  Bogota,  Boston,  Brussels,  Cairo,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Dallas,  Hartford,  Kansas  City,  London,  Los  Angeles,  Melbourne.  Mexico  City. 
Minneapolis,  Montreal,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco.  Santiago.  Singapore,  Sydney,  Tokyo,  Toronto.  Vienna 


e're  helping  our 
clients  write  the  book  on 
customer  service. 

And  here's  the  last  word: 
customerize. 


From  banking  to  airlines,  from 
^communications  to  government, 
nisys  has  built  a  reputation  for  helping 
jr  clients  help  their  customers. 

So  it's  not  surprising  that  the  most 
Dwerful  customer  service  concept  in 
?ars  should  come  from  Unisys.  A  concept 
Tibodied  in  a  single,  thought-provoking 
ord:  CUSTOMERIZE. 

A  customerized  organization  is 
jstomer-focused  at  every  level.  The  full 
usabilities  of  its  information  strategy 
•e  extended  all  the  way  out  to  the  points 
!  customer  contact,  where  customer  sat- 
f action  is  ultimately  decided.  The  bottom 
tie?  For  the  private  sector:  enhanced 
;venue  generation  and  competitiveness, 
ar  the  public  sector:  enhanced  delivery 

1993  Unisys  Corporation. 


of  government  services. 

Of  course,  every  line  of  business  has 
its  unique  requirements.  And  Unisys  is  a 
leader  at  applying  industry-by-industry 
expertise  to  real-world  customer  environ- 
ments. Our  pioneering  efforts  to  help 
customerize  business  and  government  are 
a  logical  extension  of  our  strengths- 
strengths  such  as  point-of-customer- 
contact  solutions;  a  proven  commitment  to 
open  systems  and  interoperability;  and 
above  all,  services  that  apply  technology 
not  for  its  own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of 
an  organization's  goals. 

UNiSYS 

We  make  it  happen. 


Experienced  Unisys  consultants  can 
help  assess  the  flow  of  information 
between  you  and  your  customer.  And  our 
customerize  services  protect  your  existing 
investment  as  they  help  your  organization. 


CUS'tom-er«ize\  kus'-ta-ma-rize'X  vt 
1 :  to  make  a  company  more  responsive 
to  its  customers  and  better  able  to  attract 
new  ones  2 :  to  customerize  an  organi- 
zation's information  strategy,  e.g.,  to 
extend  systems  capabilities  to 
field  locations  and  other  points  of 
customer  contact  and  support  3 :  what 
Unisys  Corporation  does  for  a  growing 
roster  of  companies,  and  government 
agencies,  worldwide  syn  see  customer 

SERVIC  E,  COMPETITIVE  EDGE.  BUSINESS- 
CRITICAL  SOLUTIONS.  REVENUE  GENERATION 


Call  us  at  1-800-874-8647,  ext.  16. 
Ask  for  a  complimentary  customerize 
Information  Kit.  We'll  help  you  begin  a  re- 
warding new  chapter  in  customer  service. 

customerize  is  a  service  mark  of  Unisys  Corporation.   


EDITED  BY  JOSHUA  LEVINt 


Sales  of  cola  drinks  are  pretty  flat,  so  Coke  and  Pepsi 
are  uncorking  ad  budgets  for  what  they  hope  will  be 
the  next  big  packaged  beverage. 

Watch  out. 


Snapple! 


Thk  COLA  FRONT  is  reasonably  quiet 
these  days,  but  Pepsi  and  Coke  have 
just  started  a  fierce  war  in  another 
corner  of  the  beverage  battlefield — 
ready-to-drink  iced  tea. 

Pepsi -Cola  Co.  fired  the  first  shot 
in  mid- April,  when  it  launched  an  ad 
campaign  for  Lipton  Original,  the 
result  of  a  1992  joint  venture  with 
Unilever's  Lipton  brand.  Leading 
Pepsi's  shock  troops:  lissome  model 
Vendela,  cover  girl  on  this  year's 
Sports  Illustrated 's  swimsuit  issue. 

On  the  other  side,  Coca-Cola  Co. 
has  formed  a  joint  venture  with  Nesde 
S.A.  Sometime  in  May,  Coca-Cola 
Nestle  Refreshments  Co.  will  break 
new  ads  for  Nestea  using  the  old 
"Nestea  plunge"  theme.  Expect  to 
see  pretty  people  falling  into  swim- 
ming pools. 

Serious  money  will  be  fueling  the 
iced  tea  war.  Pepsi  is  estimated  to  be 
spending  $30  million  to  $35  million 
on  advertising  its  Lipton  Original  this 
year  alone.  Add  in  Coke  and  several 
smaller  brands  battling  for  market 
share  in  iced  tea,  and  total  media 
spending  could  reach  $60  million. 

That's  astronomically  high  for  a 
category  with  sales  of  only  some  $600 
million  last  year.  But  the  cola  super- 
powers have  their  eyes  on  where  the 
category  is  headed,  not  where  it  is. 
Sales  of  ready-to-drink  iced  teas  grew 
50%  last  year,  and  they  are  expected  to 
keep  growing  almost  as  briskly  over 
the  next  several  vears  at  least. 

"I  don't  think  iced  teas  are  going  to 
have  too  much  of  a  problem  getting 
to  $2  billion  in  sales,"  says  Tom 
Pirko,  a  beverage  industry  consultant. 
Last  year  colas  grew  only  1V2%,  albeit 
on  a  base  of  $34  billion. 

It's  not  as  if  Pepsi  or  Coke  have 


discovered  anything  new  here.  Some 
75%  of  all  U.S.  households  drink  iced 
tea.  Even  ready-to-drink  iced  tea  has 
been  around  for  a  long  while.  But  the 
canned  versions  that  Lipton  and  Nes- 
tea have  marketed  for  years  tasted 
only  faintly  reminiscent  of  the  genu- 
ine article,  and  sales  reflected  it. 


under  $1  in  16-ounce  bottles — about 
the  price  of  imported  beer — and 
comes  in  1  1  flavors.  Snapple  now 
accounts  for  33%  of  the  ready-to- 
drink  iced  tea  market — the  leading 
share;  the  beverage  represents  half 
of  Snapple's  S232-million-a-year 
(wholesale)  business. 

Snapple's  success  owes  to  more 
than  just  its  formula.  The  new  pre- 
pared teas  skip  preservatives  and  trade- 
on  a  healthy  image.  "There's  nothing 
negative  about  it,"  says  Sheldon 
Roesch,  general  manager  of  the  Pepsi 
Lipton  Tea  Partnership.  In  the 
health-conscious  1990s  that's  the 
highest  kind  of  praise. 

With  the  distribution  and  market- 
ing might  of  Pepsi  and  Coke  behind 
them,  Lipton  Original  and  Nestea 
may  overwhelm  Snapple  and  smaller 
marketers — among  them  Cadbury 
Schweppes  and  Perrier — just  entering 
the  market. 


A  new  commercial  for  Pepsi's  Lipton  Original  iced  tea 

Coke  and  Pepsi  are  fighting  it  out  on  a  new  battleground. 


Credit  Snapple  Beverage  Corp., 
based  in  Valley  Stream,  N.Y.,  for 
moving  sales  of  prepared  iced  tea  oft' 
the  plateau.  Snapple,  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  so-called  new  age  (read  ex- 
pensive) sodas,  spent  three  years  per- 
fecting a  bottled  iced  tea  that  actually 
tastes  like  tea.  Introduced  in  1988, 
Snapple's  iced  tea  usually  sells  for  just 


Snapple,  too,  has  fielded  new  ad- 
vertising recently;  its  ads  feature  testi- 
monials by  satisfied  customers.  But 
Chief  Operating  Officer  Arnold 
Greenberg  knows  he's  outgunned  by 
the  big  boys.  "There's  no  way  we  can 
go  toe-to-toe  with  them,"  says 
Greenberg.  Snapple's  best  hope:  for 
Pepsi  and  Coke  to  pump  up  the  iced 
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When  a  customer  needs 
sunroofs  in  136  minutes, 
Rockwell  responds  just  in  time. 


Customer  responsiveness 
has  made  us  a  leading 
sunroof  supplier  worldwide. 


lust-in-time  manufacturing  and 
delivery  of  sunroof  systems  in  136 
minutes,  instead  of  two  weeks,  is 
one  example  of  the  performance 
that's  earned  Rockwell  100  quality 
and  service  awards  from  car  and 
truck  manufacturers  in  the  last 
three  years. 

A  restless  dissatisfaction  with 
the  status  quo  drives  Rockwell 
people  to  seek  better  ways  to  help 
all  their  customers  succeed. 
Whether  it's  enabling  newspapers 


to  print  more  pages  in  color. 
Engineering  fax  modems  that  can 
run  for  two  million  hours  without 
failure.  Or  cutting  the  cost  of  NASA's 
Space  Shuttle  operations  and  main 
engines  by  over  20  percent. 

Rockwell's  customers  face 
diverse  challenges.  Consistently 
responding  to  their  needs  with 
innovative  solutions  makes  us  a 
leader  in  the  Electronics, 
Aerospace,  Automotive  and 
Graphics  markets  we  serve. 


Rockwell  International 


ELECTRONICS  /  AEROSPACE  /  AUTOMOTIVE  /  GRAPHICS 


A  promise  never  to  say,  "Chris,  I  mean  Bobby,  I  mean  Tim'.' 


A  promise  matching  sailor  suits  will  never  come  near  your  closet. 


A  promise  to  be  there  for  you.  And  you.  And  you. 


Noth  ing  binds  us  one  to  the  other  like  a  promise  kept.  Noth  ingf  divi  des  us  like  a  promise  hroken.  At  MassMutual 
we  believe  in  keeping  our  promises.  That  way  all  the  families  and  businesses  that  rely  on  us  can  keep  theirs. 

m  

MassMutual 

0199?  Massachusetts  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co  .  Springfield  MA  01111  We  help  you  keep  your  promises 


1ARKETING 


tea  market  the  way  they  pumped  up 
the  cola  market,  carrying  smaller 
brands  with  them.  "We  may  go  down 
in  share,  but  it's  going  to  be  a  smaller 
share  of  a  much  bigger  market,"  says 
Greenberg  hopefully. 

Maybe.  On  paper,  there's  certainly 
room  to  expand.  If  the  country's  total 
iced  tea  consumption  were  packaged, 
it  would  come  to  1.2  billion  cases  of 
8-ounce  bottles — roughly  one-sixth 
of  the  entire  $48  billion  carbonated 
soft  drink  business. 

But  hurdles  loom.  Most  prepared 
iced  tea  is  sold  in  single  servings  at 
convenience  stores  and  gas  stations. 
Only  a  little  more  than  10%  goes 
through  supermarkets — which  is 
where  colas  sell  40%  of  their  volume. 
"Single-serve  won't  give  us  the  vol- 
ume that  we  need,"  says  Gerald 
McGuire,  president  of  Pepsi- 
Cola  General  Bottlers. 

To  crack  the  supermarket 
business,  marketers  must  ped- 
dle iced  tea  in  packs  of  multi- 
ple bottles  or  cans,  and  prob- 
ably lower  the  price.  With  pre- 
pared iced  tea  margins 
between  30%  and  38%,  that's  not 
something  marketers  are  all  that  eager 
to  do,  even  if  volumes  climb.  "We  will 
try  to  hold  a  premium  price  as  long  as 
we  can,"  says  Hen  e  Cathelin,  the  vice 
president  of  marketing  at  Coca-Cola 
Nestle  Refreshments  Co. 

Another  hitch:  Making  iced  tea  at 
home  is  only  slightly  more  time-con- 
suming— and  far  less  expensive — 
than  opening  a  bottle.  The  same  can- 
not be  said  for  colas. 

Making  ready-to-drink  iced  tea  is 
also  different  from  making  cola.  The 
way  the  Lipton  version  is  made,  it's 
sort  of  like  dunking  a  giant  tea  bag  in  a 
giant  teacup.  That  requires  so-called 
hot-pack  technology  that  heats  the 
liquid  to  180  degrees  to  sterilize  it. 
Pepsi  bottlers  currently  buy  Lipton 
Original  from  contract  packers,  and 
won't  sink  the  $10  million  or  so  per 
plant  that  it  costs  to  build  hot-pack 
capacity  until  Lipton  Original  proves 
itself.  Coke  also  uses  contract  packers 
for  some  of  its  production. 

Meanwhile,  the  day  may  come 
when  ads  assert  that  hot  dogs  go 
better  with  iced  tea  than  with  beer. 
"This  ain't  no  sippin'  tea,"  says  Pep- 
si's theme  for  Lipton  Original.  In 
other  words,  drink  lots.       -J.L.  H 


Got  a  cause? 
Get  a  ribbon. 


What  color  is 
vour  ribbon? 


By  Damon  Darlin 


Okay,  here's  a  pop  quiz:  If  you  see 
someone  sporting  a  blue  ribbon  on  a 
lapel,  does  it  mean  that  the  wearer 
supports  breast  cancer  research,  wants 
to  stamp  out  beef  or  feels  bad  about 
urban  violence? 

Sorry,  it's  a  trick  question.  The 
correct  answer:  The  wearer  wants  to 
prevent  environmentalists  from  out- 
lawing recreational  vehicles.  The  col- 
ors representing  the  other  issues 
named  above  are,  respectively,  pink, 
green  and  purple. 

America  is  awash  in  a  rainbow  of 
ribbons  representing  just  about  ev- 
erything. And  new  ones  sprout  up 
with  every  televised  awards  show, 
with  celebrities  seeming  to  feel  naked 
without  wearing  one. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  how  all  this 
started,  but  most  people  credit  the  red 
AIDS  loop  for  launching  the  ribbon 
craze.  But  the  thing  has  so  proliferat- 
ed it's  tough  to  tell  which  ribbon 
stands  for  what  without  an  accompa- 
nying bumper  sticker.  Washington, 
D.C.  eco-extremist  Jeremy  Rifkin 
uses  Kelly  green  ribbons  for  his  fight 
against  beef,  but  the  Rainforest  Ac- 
tion Network  uses  that  color  in  its 
fight  to  save  lauan  trees  in  Indonesia. 

In  Oregon  those  who  support  log- 
gers over  spotted  owls  are  wearing 


yellow  ribbons.  But  yellow  ribbons 
were  also  a  symbol  of  solidarity  during 
the  war  against  Saddam  Hussein.  The 
Oregon  group  may  clear  this  up  if  it 
adds  an  environmentalist — green — 
stripe  to  its  yellow  ribbon.  Everybody 
clear  on  that? 

All  this  confusion  isn't  stopping 
marketers  from  making  an  honest 
inane  buck  while  the  fad  lasts.  A  re- 
cent Tiffany  &  Co.  promotion  fea- 
tured S 1 00  gift  sets  that  include  a  3 .4- 
ounce  bottle  of  its  Tiffany  perfume 
and  a  silk  scarf  decorated  with  the 
pink  ribbon  of  the  Susan  G.  Komen 
Breast  Cancer  Foundation.  Sales: 
$81,000;  the  foundation  gets  10%. 
Tiffany  says  it  was  one  of  its  fastest- 
moving  promotions. 

Ditto  Macy's,  which  has  intro- 
duced inexpensive  pink  ribbon  jewel- 
ry to  raise  funds  for  the  Nina  Hyde 
Center  for  Breast  Cancer  Research. 

Luckily,  somebody's  fighting  back. 
The  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome 
Alliance  asks  its  supporters  to  wear  red 
clown  noses  for  a  day. 

"You  clearly  stand  out  when  yon 
wear  a  red  nose,"  says  Phipps  Cohe, 
the  group's  public  relations  director. 
Which  means  the  purple,  green  and 
pink  clown  noses  are  up  for  grabs  by 
other  groups.  I 
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Just  Below  California 

According  to  Site  Sele<  lion  magazine.  ^^^fFOR]\/JA 
we  re  ranked  tilth  in  the  nation  lor  new     |^^AL  A  B  AM  A^-* 
plants  and  expansion,  and  number  five 
in  long  term  rankings. 


Where  exactly  is 
Alabama? 


Not  hir  From  Alaska. 

Now  there  s  a  state  thatdoesn  t 
have  many  people  or  much  crime. 
)el  our  i  rime  rate  is  even  lower. 

TPlloTA 
TENNESSEE 
ALAbAMA 
.OUISIANA 
10NNECTICUT 

g| ;    -  - 

Iviylil  Between  lennessee 
And  Louisiana. 

/;/  f990,  we  had  a  civilian  labor 
ton  e  ol  1.892,000.  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  region. 


Its  the  same  place  it  was  when  you  studied  geography. 
But  in  economics,  humanities,  history,  and  science,  it  s 
probably  a  long  way  from  where  you  think.  In  fact,  during 
the  past  few  years  Alabama  has  risen  in  several  business 
and  lifestyle  rankings,  surpassing  states  that  are  larger 
and  more  populated.  The  surge  in  popularity  is  taking 
place  for  a  combination  of  reasons.  First  of  all,  Alabama  s 

always  been  known  for  its  natural  beauty.  But  now 
these  resources  have  been  combined  with  a  modern,  pro- 
business  environment,  creating  a  total  package  that  s  greater 

than  the  sum  of  some  very  strong  parts.  As  a  result,  our 
research  parks,  health  care  industry  skilled  labor  force,  and 
joint  programs  between  education  and  business  are  drawing 
attention  and  praise  both  nationally  and  internationally. 
And  that  s  really  putting  Alabama  on  the  map. 


I  I    Isn't    Where    You    Think    It  I 


Way  Rtst 
North  Carolina. 

The  average 
annual  pay  for 
workers  is  higher 
here  than  a  state 
with  a  reputation 
for  prosperity. 


A  Little  Above  Rhode  Island. 

Alabama  has  more  Fortune  500 
headquarters  than  states  you 
would  expect  to  find  ahead  ol 
us  in  this  category. 


Can  you 

spot  the  typica 
European? 


The  concept  of  a  "typical  Euro- 
pean" -  an  abstract  man-in-the- 

  street  sometimes 

used  as  a  basis  for 
corporate  strategic 
planning  -  is  rooted 
in  a  misunderstand- 
ing. Indeed,  the 
closer  you  look  at 
the  New  Europe,  the  more  clearly 
its  complexities  stand  out. 

This  is  due  not  only  to  obvious 


Even  within  the 
Common 
Market, 
Europeans 
aren't  all  alike. 


historic,  linguistic,  cultural  and 
economic  causes.  It  also  reflects 
a  tendency  towards  greater  struc- 
tural differentiation. 

This  trend  will  no  doubt  intensi- 
fy in  view  of  the  desire  by  six  EFTA 
countries  to  join  the  EC  and  given 
recent  moves  towards  closer  coop- 
eration within  the  framework  of  a 
European  Economic  Area  (EEA). 
And  ultimately,  the  success  of 
economic  reform  in  Central  and 


Eastern  Europe  will  also  have 
substantial  impact. 

Among  other  things,  the  mc 
liberal  environment  in  the  futu 
could  lead  to  a  merger  of  natior 
economic  centers  into  largi 
regional  markets,  without  rega 
to  internal  political  boundaries. 

Markets  for  goods  and  ser 
ices  will  change,  and  there  will  t 
an  increase  in  the  internatior 
division  of  labor.  And  of  cours 


jmpetiton  will  heat  up.  Dynamic 
jmpanies  wishing  to  consolidate 
expand  their  positions  in  the 
3W  Europe  will  be  dealing  not 
ily  with  one  of  the  most  interest- 
g  of  the  world's  regions,  but  also 
th  one  of  its  most  complex  mar- 
itplaces. 

That  is  why  Dresdner  Bank 
ves  such  high  priority  to  helping 
istomers  succeed  in  the  Europe 
the  future.  True  to  this  ongoing 


commitment  is  our  specialized  in- 
ternational banking  subsidiary  in 
Luxembourg  -  Europa  Bank  -  who 
can  help  you  obtain  subsidies 
under  regional,  national  or  EC 
support  programs. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  exper- 
tise and  commitment  of  our  em- 
ployees are  the  keys  to  ensuring 
that  our  customers  derive  maxi- 
mum benefit  from  Dresdner  Bank's 
worldwide  network,  vast  experi- 


ence and  ability  to  respond  quickly 
and  flexibly  to  rapidly  changing 
situations.   Although   we   do  not 
underestimate  the 
challenges     posed   New  for  1993 
by  the  New  Europe,   -  a  borderless, 
we  face  the  future  yet  highly  complex 
with  optimism  and  marketplace, 
confidence. 

After  all,  we're  based  in  the 
center  of  Europe.  And  that  gives  us 
a  home  team  advantage. 


Dresdner  Bank 


Donald  Sussman  does  not  have  a  sunny  view  of  the 
That's  why  he  took  so  naturally  to  the  arcane  world 
of  market-neutral  investing. 

The  wary 
rainmaker 

By  Dyan  Machan  and  Thomas  Jaffe 


A  pair  of  Forbes  reporters  recently 
lunched  with  money  manager  Donald 
Sussman  at  a  fancy  Greenwich,  Conn, 
restaurant.  Sussman  cautioned  his 
guests  not  to  use  the  restaurant's 
bathroom.  Who  knows  how  clean  it 
is?  Who  knows  who  used  it  last? 

Better  to  wait,  said  Sussman,  until 
returning  to  the  nearby  offices  of 
Paloma  Partners  L.P.,  the  $1.5  billion 
(assets)  investment  partnership  he 
runs.  There,  he  assured,  the  facilities 
were  spotless. 

Is  Donald  Sussman  a  bit  paranoid? 
Oh  sure.  He  admits  it.  Take  when 
Richard  Nixon  was  reelected  Presi- 
dent in  1972.  There  were  lots  of 
Nixonphobes  around,  but  Sussman 
carried  Nixonphobia  to  extremes. 
Within  two  months  of  Nixon's  re- 
election, Sussman  had  cashed  out  of 
his  business,  sold  all  his  U.S.  stocks 
and  shifted  his  assets  to  Canada.  He 
abandoned  his  Manhattan  apartment 
for  a  farm  in  Connecticut,  and  had 
plotted  an  elaborate  escape  route  to 
Vancouver.  With  the  dollar  in  the 
dumps,  the  U.S.  off  the  gold  standard 
and  seemingly  bogged  down  in  Viet- 
nam, Sussman  says:  "I  saw  political 
instability  that  eventually  might  lead 
to  monetary  collapse." 

For  some,  paranoia  can  be  crip- 
pling, but  Donald  Sussman  has  built  a 
successful  career  around  it.  His  spe- 
cialty is  "market-neutral"  investing. 
Don't  be  put  off  by  the  buzzword. 
Market  neutral  is  just  another  name 
for  the  hedging  and  arbitrage  strate- 
gies designed  to  make  money  no  mat- 
ter what  happens  to  the  markets. 
Most  people  who  make  money  with 
long-term  investina;  are,  at  heart,  op- 
timists. You  needn't  be  an  optimist  to 
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3C  an  arbitrager  or  hedger.  You  only 
need  to  think  that  you  are  smarter  at 
dmes  than  the  markets  are. 

Nothing  mysterious  here,  though 
[he  secretive,  somewhat  arrogant 
pussman  likes  to  make  it  sound  so. 

In  its  simplest  form  market-neutral 
irbitrage  involves  something  like  this: 
Gold,  say,  is  $352  an  ounce  in  Paris, 
pit  momentarily  and  for  no  good 
xason  it  is  available  at  $35 1  in  Buenos 
\ires.  The  arbitrager  quickly  buys  in 
Buenos  Aires  and  simultaneously  sells 
n  Paris.  His  position  is  market-neu- 
:ral.  He  makes  his  buck  an  ounce 
whether  thereafter  gold  goes  up, 


j|  Donald  Sussman 
|  of  $1.5  billion 
I  Paloma  Partners 
"Paloma  is  like  a 
huge  abyss  into 
which  fall  assets 
and  people,  and 
about  which 
little  or  nothing 
is  known,"  says 
a  former 
investor. 


HP 


MBS 


down  or  moves  sideways. 

Modern  communications  have 
eliminated  that  simple  sort  of  arbi- 
trage, but  computers  have  opened  up 
all  kinds  of  other  opportunities. 

Market-neutral  investing  uses 
hedging  and  arbitrage  techniques 
over  a  wide  range  of  securities  and 
security  derivatives.  You  can  arbitrage 
market  indexes  versus  the  underlying 
securities;  warrants,  options  and  con- 
vertible bonds  versus  the  underlying 
common  stocks;  currencies  versus 
currencies;  commodities  versus  com- 
modities (Forbes,  Mar.  29).  You  go 
long  and  short  simultaneously  wher- 
ever you  see  what  looks  like  a  discrep- 
ancy between  two  prices. 

It  appeals  to  paranoids.  "I  don't 
want  to  lose  money  because  of  some- 
thing I  didn't  anticipate,"  says  Suss- 
man. "I  spend  a  lot  of  time  thinking 
about  how  things  can  go  wrong.  The 
world  can  be  a  tricky  place." 

For  those  who  like  the  idea  of 
market- neutral  investing,  Sussman 
runs  the  $1.5  billion  Paloma  Partners. 
To  protect  himself,  Sussman  diversi- 
fies to  extremes.  At  last  count,  Paloma 
had  positions  in  over  7,000  securities 
worldwide.  It  is  also  among  the 
world's  largest  holders  of  convertible 
bonds,  ideal  instruments  for  hedging. 

Since  its  founding  in  1981 ,  Paloma 
claims  an  18.1%  annual  return  com- 
pounded. One  dollar  invested  with 
Paloma  12  years  ago  would  now  be 
worth  $7.36.  If  that  doesn't  knock 
you  off  your  seat  in  a  market  that  has 
done  almost  as  well,  but  with  far  more 
volatility,  this  might:  Paloma  says  it 
has  never  had  a  down  quarter.  Not 
even  the  fabled  George  Soros  or  Mi- 
chael Steinhardt  can  make  that  boast. 

Unlike  a  lot  of  successful  money 
managers,  Sussman  doesn't  court 
publicity.  He  even  seems  to  shun  it.  In 
his  case,  avoiding  the  spotlight  is  a 
superb  marketing  tool,  wrapping 
what  Sussman  does  in  a  glamorously 
esoteric  aura.  It  makes  people  want  to 
seek  him  out.  It  discourages  the  cli- 
ents from  asking  too  many  questions. 
Says  a  former  Paloma  investor:  "Pa- 
loma is  like  a  huge  abyss  into  which 
fall  assets  and  people,  and  about 
which  little  or  nothing  is  known." 

Sussman  explains  his  low  public 
profile  in  somewhat  different  terms: 
"We  do  a  lot  of  breakthrough  tech- 
nology that  can  be  replicated  if  some- 


one is  pointed  in  the  right  direction  at 
the  right  time." 

Sussman's  tight-lipped  ways,  how- 
ever, haven't  turned  off  lots  of  high- 
profile  investors  who  willingly  meet 
Paloma's  steep  $5  million  minimum 
requirement.  Among  them:  Brown 
University,  members  of  the  Mellon 
family  and  Hollywood  producers  Jer- 
ry Bruckheimer  and  Don  Simpson. 

To  accommodate  smaller,  more 
conservative  investors — $1  million 
minimum — he  has  set  up  $75  million 
(assets)  Capital  Preservation  Partners. 
This  lets  Sussman  shift  smallish  ac- 
counts into  Capital  Preservation,  and 
keeps  the  number  of  Paloma'a  inves- 
tors below  99,  allowing  it  to  stay  an 
unregulated  investment  partnership. 

For  all  the  mystery  he  cultivates, 
Sussman  is  essentially  a  rainmaker.  He 
doesn't  sit  and  execute  trades.  He 
seeks  out  good  traders  with  hot  hands 
and  sets  them  up  in  investment  part- 
nerships, gives  them  a  piece  of  the 
action,  and  throws  them  Paloma  as- 
sets. They  play  with  computers;  Suss- 
man brings  in  the  money.  What  gives 
Sussman  credibility  as  a  rainmaker  is 
his  intimate  personal  knowledge  of 
hedging  and  his  contacts  in  the  world 
of  computer-driven  arbitrage. 

These  days  Paloma  distributes  its 
clients'  money  over  18  trading 
groups,  most  of  them  specializing  in 
various  hedging  strategies.  The  larg- 
est, with  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars of  Paloma  capital,  is  mathematics 
whiz  David  Shaw's  New  York- based 
D.E.  Shaw  8c  Co.  Then  there's 
Princeton,  N.J. -based  Paul  Berkman 
&  Co.,  run  by  Paul  Berkman,  former- 
ly of  Princeton/Newport  Partners,  a 
pioneer  in  the  arbitrage  of  options, 
futures  and  convertible  bonds 
(Forbes,  May  5,  1986).  Another 
hedge  outfit  is  New  York's  Buffalo 
Partners,  headed  by  onetime  risk-ar- 
bitrager John  Mulheren,  whose  1990 
conviction  for  manipulating  stock 
prices  was  later  overturned.  Cold 
Spring  Management,  run  by  dis- 
tressed securities  ace  Mark  Feldman, 
invests  over  2%  of  Paloma's  capital. 
Currency  speculator  Bruce  Kovner  of 
Caxton  Corp.  runs  another  2%  of 
Paloma's  capital. 

Except  for  Kovner,  these  invest- 
ment jocks  work  exclusively  for  Pa- 
loma, always  with  Paloma  as  their 
limited  partner,  sometimes  with  Suss- 
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du  wish 

i  just  do  this  to  air pollution. 


In  a  way  we  can— 
because  cars  and  trucks  that 
run  on  natural  gas  reduce  the 
emissions  that  cause  smog  by 
80%— and  virtually  eliminate 
soot. 

The  fact  is,  natural  gas  is 
the  cleanest  burning  alternative 
fuel  available  today 

And  the  least  expensive. 

30%  less  expensive  per  mile 
than  gasoline. 

Because  it's  so  clean, 
natural  gas  also  cuts  mainte- 
nance costs.  Oil  changes  and 
tune-ups  are  cut  in  half,  and 
there  is  less  engine  wear. 

Small  wonder  that  there 
are  thousands  of  natural  gas 
cars  and  trucks  on  America's 
roads  today 

With  more  being  built  by 
Chrysler,  Ford,  and  General 
Motors  every  day 

If  all  fleet  owners- 
companies  and  communities 
—across  the  country  would 
switch  to  natural  gas  as  they 
replace  cars  and  trucks,  it  would 
really  make  a  difference  in 
our  air. 

A  breathtaking  difference. 


lean,  economical  natural  gas.  Think  what  we'll  save. 


Paloma  Partners 


man  as  their  general  partner.  All  this 
can  lead  to  a  certain  amount  of  dou- 
ble-dipping. Sussman  charges  1.5%  of 
Paloma's  assets  as  his  annual  manage- 
ment fee — a  stiff  fee.  But  since  he 
sometimes  owns  a  piece  of  the  money 
runner,  he's  also  entitled  to  a  share  of 
that  individual  partnership's  profits. 

Then  there's  London  Global  Secu- 
rities, a  London -based  stock  loan  op- 
eration established  in  1990  and 
owned  by  Paloma.  London  Global 
primarily  lends  non-U. S.  securities. 
With  a  $3.6  billion  book  of  business, 
London  Global  is  close  to  Morgan 
Stanley  in  size  and  provides  Paloma's 
hedging  operations  with  a  secure 
source  from  which  to  borrow  stock. 
Sussman  set  it  up  after  the  Japanese 
reneged  on  a  deal  to  lend  him  stock  in 
the  late  1980s.  With  Paloma  account- 
ing for  just  30%  of  London  Global's 
trade,  the  firm  has  also  become  a  nifty 
profit  center.  Estimates  are  it  will  earn 
at  least  $10  million  this  year. 

With  all  these — and  other  arrange- 
ments— Forbes  estimates  that  Suss- 
man personally  rakes  in  at  least  $25 
million  a  year  before  taxes. 

Donald  Sussman  got  into  the  secu- 
rities business  in  a  roundabout  way. 
The  son  of  a  Miami  Beach  real  estate 
developer,  young  Sussman  once 
wanted  to  be  a  doctor,  but  after  his 
freshman  year  at  Columbia  Universi- 
ty, he  got  hooked  on  finance  doing 
back-office  work  at  a  local  branch  of 
New  York  brokerage  firm  First  Hano- 
ver— first  as  summer  work,  later  part 
time  as  a  student. 

Trading  convertible  bonds,  Suss- 
man says  he  earned  $  12  5 ,000  in  a  year 
as  a  part-timer.  Who  needed  college? 
He  quit  Columbia  and  spent  the  next 
three  years  at  First  Hanover.  After  it 
folded  in  1970,  Sussman  drifted  a  bit, 
running  money  at  another  small  firm, 
getting  a  B.S.  and  M.B.A.  from  New 
York  University,  trying  and  then 
abandoning  law  school.  Ending  up  in 
the  finance  department  of  steel  trader 
Titan  Industrial  Corp.,  he  started 
hedging  currencies.  Finally  there  was 
a  stint  at  a  New  York  law  firm  running 
the  partners'  and  their  clients'  capital. 
He  had  found  his  life's  calling. 

In  1981  Sussman  married  Laurie 
Tisch,  the  daughter  of  Preston  Robert 
Tisch  and  niece  of  Loews  Chairman 
Laurence  Tisch.  (They  are  now  sepa- 
rated.) That  year,  with  over  $100 


million  from  his  wife,  her  two  broth- 
ers, a  retired  owner  of  Titan  and  two 
other  wealthy  families,  Sussman  went 
into  the  money  management  busi- 
ness. He  named  his  firm  Paloma  after 
Paloma  Picasso,  the  Tiffany  &  Co. 
jewelry  designer  whose  work  Sussman 
and  his  wife  admired. 

In  1981  the  world  was  on  the  verge 
of  the  greatest  stock  market  boom  in 
history,  but  Sussman  was  a  hedger, 
not  a  bull.  He  initially  divided  Palo- 
ma's assets  between  two  firms,  Elliott 
Associates  and  Princeton/Newport 
Partners.  Elliott  was  then  doing  what 
Sussman  describes  as  "vanilla"  con- 

"I  don't  want  to  lose 
money  because  of  some- 
thing I  didn't  antici- 
pate," says  Sussman.  "I 
spend  a  lot  of  time  think- 
ing about  how  things 
can  go  wrong.  The  world 
can  be  a  tricky  place." 


vertible  bond  hedging.  Princeton/ 
Newport  was  doing  more  exotic 
forms  of  arbitrage.  With  the  advent  of 
takeover  fever,  before  long  Sussman 
hedged  further  by  committing  capital 
to  merger-arbitrage  investing  as  well. 

Always  a  bug  on  diversification, 
Sussman  had  farmed  out  Paloma 
money  to  an  astounding  76  invest- 
ment managers  by  the  late  1980s.  But 
there  was  more  to  Sussman's  method 
than  limiting  his  risks  bv  spreading 
Paloma's  money  about.  It  also  gave 
him  a  window  on  different  investment 
strategies.  In  1986  he  started  pruning 
managers,  bringing  the  management 
of  Paloma's  capital  in-house. 

Even  though  the  merger  arbitrage 
business  was  booming,  Paloma  was 
completely  out  of  that  game  by  Sep- 
tember 1987.  Smart  move.  While  the 
October  1987  crash  smashed  the  s&P 
500  down  22.7%  for  the  quarter, 
Paloma  was  up  2.6%. 

Lest  the  reader  think  Sussman  and 
his  money  runners  have  found  the  key 
to  Fort  Knox,  the  fact  is  market- 
neutral  investing  is  not  really  risk-free 
investing.  Last  fall,  after  the  European 
Exchange  Rate  Mechanism  came  un- 
glued,  Paloma  took  a  bath.  For  several 
years  Dav  id  Shaw  had  worked  a  prof- 
itable hedging  strategy  taking  advan- 


tage of  disparities  between  expected 
and  actual  discount  rates  on  second- 
ary European  currencies.  But  Shaw's 
black  box  tripped  up  badly  in  the 
currency  turmoil. 

The  whole  affair  illustrated  the  haz- 
ards of  black- box  investing.  A  gut 
player  might  have  sensed  something 
was  wrong,  but  the  computers  didn't. 
"If  you're  not  a  statistically  oriented 
player  and  a  trade  goes  against  you," 
says  Sussman,  "you  say,  'This  is  a 
loser.  I'm  getting  out.'  But  w  hen  you 
have  a  computer  model,  it  likes  the 
trade  more  and  more.  The  model 
says,  'Boy,  this  is  wonderful.'  " 

'Market  neutral  does  not  mean 
perfect,"  Sussman  wrote  to  investors 
last  December  after  the  Shaw  fiasco, 
which  helped  bring  year-end  returns 
to  a  subpar  11%.  These  days  Sussman 
has  a  big  bet  in  Japanese  w  arrants — 
pieces  of  paper  entitling  the  holder  to 
buy  a  stock  at  a  fixed  price.  In  theory  a 
warrant  is  entitled  to  sell  at  a  premium 
to  the  market  value  of  the  underlying 
stock.  The  premium  depends  on  a  lot 
of  factors,  including  the  time  left  be- 
fore the  warrant  expires  and  liquidity. 
If  markets  throb  with  optimism,  war- 
rants often  sell  at  a  higher  premium; 
if  laden  with  pessimism,  at  a  lesser 
premium.  In  either  case,  the  price 
eventually  tends  to  move  back  to  the 
fair  value. 

Since  1990  Japanese  warrant  pre- 
miums have  slumped  by  as  much  as 
50%  of  their  theoretical  value,  bring- 
ing premiums  to  an  alltime  low.  Suss- 
man apparently  is  betting  heavily  that 
they  w  ill  recover.  Although  the  secre- 
tive Sussman  won't  say,  traders  in  the 
market  estimate  that  Paloma  may  be 
long  as  much  as  S250  million  in  Japa- 
nese warrants,  which  means  it  has  a 
net  exposure  of  roughly  S600  million 
of  underlying  Japanese  equities.  To 
hedge  this  position  he  is  probably 
short,  among  other  things,  the  Nikkei 
225  index  and  Topix  futures. 

The  Nikkei  has  risen  powerfully 
since  then,  but  Sussman  isn't  worried. 
His  bet  was  on  warrant  premiums,  not 
on  the  Japanese  stock  market. 

Something  like  this  is  a  good  bet, 
but  no  bets  are  sure  bets.  But,  then,  if 
any  of  Paloma's  money  managers 
screw  up  too  frequently,  Sussman  can 
cut  them  back  or  even  toss  them  out. 
Being  somewhat  paranoid,  Donald 
Sussman  is  prettv  good  at  that.  ■■ 
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Protection  from  a 
Different  Perspective. 

A  perspective  on  business  insurance  that  comes  from  a 
combination  of  international  roots  with  national 
presence.  Strength  and  stability  with  experience  and 
innovation. 

For  protection  from  a  different  perspective,  get  behind 
the  shield. 
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Your  Shield  Against  the  Unexpected. 
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Take-or-pay  gas  contracts  and  overexpansion 
turned  pipeline  debt  into  junk.  But  there's  reason 
to  think  these  bonds  will  rebound. 

Light  at  the  end 
of  the  pipeline 


By  Katarzyna  Wandycz 

In  a  bull  market  for  bonds,  you 
scrounge  for  good  values,  hunting  for 
out-of-favor  issues  that  aren't  over- 
priced. Adam  Leight,  managing  di- 
rector of  taxable  fixed  income  re- 
search at  Cowen  &  Co.,  says  he's 
finding  those  comparative  bargains  in 
the  natural  gas  industry. 

"Investors  treat  natural  gas  bonds 
as  if  they  were  still  in  a  hospital,  while 
they  arc  already  in  physical  therapy," 
says  Leight.  Example:  the  Williams 
Cos.  7V2S  of  1999,  recently  trading  at 
104.  That  gives  the  bond  a  yield 
spread  of  1.4%  over  U.S.  Treasurvs 
due  in  1999. 

The  spread  is  wide  because  the  rat- 
ing agencies  consider  this  bond  junk. 
Moody's  Investors  Service  rates  the 
Williams  bond  Bal,  one  notch  below 
investment  grade.  Leight  thinks  there 
is  a  good  chance  this  rating  will  soon 
be  raised  to  Baa3,  the  lowest  invest- 
ment grade.  Escaping  the  junk  catego- 
ry should  boost  the  bond's  price  by 
three  points  (see  table). 


Why  are  many  gas  pipelines  or  their 
parents  rated  as  junk  bonds?  The  in- 
dustry's problems  can  be  traced  back 
to  1978  and  price  regulation.  Starved 
for  gas  to  put  into  their  pipelines,  gas 
transmission  companies  offered  a 
king's  ransom  for  the  scarce  supplies 
of  gas  not  already  under  contract — as 
much  as  S8  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 
Moreover,  they  contracted  with  well 
owners  to  pay  for  a  certain  amount  of 
gas  whether  they  needed  it  or  not — 
the  infamous  take-or-pay  deals. 

Then  came  the  energy  price  col- 
lapse of  the  1980s,  sending  spot  gas 
prices  as  low  as  SI .  Pipeliners  that  had 
expensive  take-or-pay  contracts  were 
in  deep  trouble.  One  of  the  big  ones, 
Columbia  Gas  System,  ended  up  in 
Chapter  1 1. 

Inevitably,  the  pipeline  industry's 
balance  sheets  deteriorated.  Debt  as  a 
fraction  of  total  capitalization 
climbed  from  an  average  of  42%  in 
1987  to  55%  at  year-end  1991.  In 
1987  the  industry  had  sufficient  cash 


flow  from  operations  to  retire  all  it 
debt  in  5%  years.  By  1991  tin) 
stretched  to  8  years. 

But  now,  says  Leight,  pipelim 
companies  can  look  forward  to  se\  era 
years  of  bond  rating  gains.  A  recen 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis 
sion  order  requires  pipelines  to  oper 
ate  as  mere  carriers,  w  ith  no  owner 
ship  of  the  gas  they  move.  Such  a  shif 
wouldn't  necessarily  raise  operating 
profits,  but  it  should  stabilize  them- 
making  the  bonds,  if  not  the  commoi 
stocks,  more  valuable.  Another  part  o 
that  regulation  allows  pipelines  tc 
directly  bill  customers  for  their  prede 
termined  rate  of  return. 

Some  pipelines  have  been  unload 
ing  assets  and  cleaning  up  their  bal 
ance  sheets.  Panhandle  Eastern  sole 
off  North  Sea  oil  and  gas  reserves,  id 
Petrolane  liquefied  petroleum  gas  dis 
tribution  operations  and  other  assets 
for  S3  billion.  Last  year  Arkla  sold  it: 
exploration  and  production  opera 
tions  to  Seagull  Energy  Corp.  foi 
around  $400  million. 

Adam  Leight  rates  all  the  pipeline 
bonds  in  the  table  as  buys.  We  used  t 
bond  valuation  program  in  the 
Bloomberg  computer  system  to  show 
what  the  price  effect  would  be  of  a 
hypothetical  two-notch  upgrade  fj 
each  bond's  credit  quality.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Coastal  Corp.  9%s  of  2012 
rated  Baa3  by  Moody's,  trade  at  1 1 1 
for  a  yield  to  maturity  of  8.5%.  Indus- 
trials rated  two  notches  higher  have 
an  average  yield  that  is  0.7  percentage 
points  lower;  if  Coastal  ever  gets  that 
rating  improvement  and  the  market 
fully  recognizes  the  move,  the  bond 
should  climb  6%  in  price. 


AH  in  the  ratings 


Company/coupon 

Moody's 

Amount 

Price 

Yield 

Yield 

Target 

Spread 

rating 

outstanding 

to 

premium1 

price2 

over 

($mil) 

maturity 

Treasurys 

Arkla/8"ssof  1999 

Ba2 

$200 

$107 

7.5% 

1.1% 

$113 

2.1% 

Coastal/9%s  of  2012 

Baa3 

150 

111 

8.5 

0.7 

118 

2.0 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission/  10%s  of  2C003 

Baa3 

200 

119 

7.0 

0.6 

124 

1.4 

Texas  Gas  Transmission '9%s  cf  19974 

Ba2 

100 

105 

8.1 

1.6 

111 

3.3 

Transcontinental  Gas  Pipeline/81/ss  of  1997" 

Ba2 

99 

101 

7.7 

1.3 

106 

3.1 

Williams  Cos/7  Vis  of  1999 

Bal 

150 

104 

6.8 

0.7 

107 

1.4 

'Percentage  in  yield  above  the  yield  of  Bloomberg's  index  of  industrial  bonds  of  roughly  comparable  maturity— and  rated  two  notches  higher.  2Price  the  bond 
should  command  if  it  had  the  sarre  yield  as  Bloomberg's  industrial  index  of  roughly  comparable  maturity— but  rated  two  notches  higher.  Subsidiary  of 
Panhandle  Eastern.  'Subsidiary  of  Transco  Energy. 
Sources:  Cowen  &  Co.;  Bioomos'S;  Moody's. 


Cowen  &  Co. 
expects  rating 
upgrades 
for  these 
pipeline  bonds. 
Those  should 
translate  into 
lower  yields 
and  thus 
higher  prices. 
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"Performance  is  an  attitude, 
nd  I  want  to  work  with  people 
t  who  are  as  committed  to 
mrforming  as  I  am.  That's 
*  how  you  succeed. " 

Arnold  Palmer, 
PNC  Bank  Customer 


At  PNC  Bank,  the  most  important 
measure  of  our  performance  is  how 
we  perform  for  you. 


Rising  costs.  Shrinking 
resources.  ( .rowing  competition. 
Evei  \  day,  companies  like  yours 
are  being  asked  to  improve 
their  performance  in  a  difficult 
business  environment. 

That's  where  PNC  Bank  can 
help.  Because  al  PNC  Bank,  we 
not  onl\  understand  your  per- 
formance goals,  we  share  them. 

With  more  than  $50  billion 
in  assets,  strong  (ore  earnings 
and  extremely  high  capital 
ratios.  PNC  Bank  isalread\  one 


of  the  nation's  leading  financial 
institutions. 

But  as  impoi  lant  as  that  may 
be,  dial  's  not  how  we  measure  our 
pei  formance.  Instead,  at  PNC 
Bank,  we  measure  ourselves  by 
how  well  we  perform  for  you. 

We  start  by  ollering  a  complete 
.11  ra)  of  high-performance 
corporate  hanking  products  and 
services. 

Then  we  put  them  in  the 
hands  ol  our  experienced 
relationship  officers,  who  have 


the  flexibility  and  freedom  to 
make  decisions.  And  who  are 
backed  by  the  financial  strength 
and  resources  to  stand  by  them. 

That's  why  so  many  of 
America's  largest  corporations 
and  thousands  of  middle  market 
companies  count  on  PNC  Bank 
for  the  financial  services  they 
need  to  pei  form  in  these 
challenging  times.  And  that's  the 
performance  that  counts  to  us. 

lor  more  information  about 
PNC  Bank  call  1-800-702-4727. 


PNC BANK 

Where  Performance  Counts 
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How  Fast 


AN  INVESTMENT 


Accelerates 


BUT     HOW  WELL 


it   Perfor  m  s 


OVER  TIME 


TIME  not  TIMING.  That's  how  we  MAKE  our 
INVESTMENT  DECISIONS.  While  others  might 
have  an  EYE  for  a  QUICK  RETURN,  55  years 
experience  has  taught  us  that  an  investment 
CONSTANTLY  NURTURED,  and  carefully  steered, 
should  PAY  OFF  HANDSOMELY  in  the  LONG 
RUN.  Something  our  2.4  million  INDIVIDUAL 
INVESTORS  and  over  200  INSTITU- 
TIONAL CLIENTS  appreciate. 


A    TIME-HONORED  TRADITION 
IN    MONEY  MANAGEMENT 

PUTNAM 

INVESTMENTS 


® 


BOSTON-LONDON-TOKYO 


COMPUTERS/CIPUNICATIONS 


Why  are  computer  software  companies  buying 
pictures,  sound  bites  and  animation  talent? 
Because,  they  figure,  it's  better  to  own  data 
than  to  own  the  commands  that  manipulate  it. 

Sell  the  water, 
not  the  plumbing 


By  David  C.  Churbuck 

Heidi  Roizen,  owner  of  a  successful 
but  small  ($7.5  million  sales)  software 
publisher  in  Mountain  View,  Calif., 
T/Maker  Co.,  is  switching  her  line  of 
business.  Until  March,  T/Maker's 
products  w  ere  diskettes  of  computer 
commands — to  wit,  the  software 
code  in  a  word  processor  program  for 
the  Apple  Macintosh. 

Then  Roizen  abruptly  dropped  out 
of  that  market  by  selling  the  source 
programming  code  to  WordStar  In- 
ternational. Now  she  is  selling  data 
rather  than  instructions.  Billing  itself 
as  a  "content  publisher,"  T/Maker  is 
going  to  market  diskettes  containing 
digital  images — original  cartoons  and 
illustrations — that  desktop  publishers 
will  feed  into  their  pages. 

Roizen  is  following  a  path  with  an 


we  went  to 
the  beach, 
just  Grandma 
and  me. 

art 


©  I  put  on  my  fins  and  my  mask  and 
showed  Grandma  how  I  can  snorkei. 


inexorable  conclusion:  Software  com- 
panies are  evolving  from  code  writers 
to  publishers  of  information.  Thus, 
Lotus  Development  Corp.,  which 
made  a  fortune  selling  copies  of  a 
collection  of  computer  commands 
called  a  spreadsheet  program,  is  now 
also  in  the  data  vending  business 
through  its  One  Source  division, 
which  supplies  Wall  Street  with  finan- 
cial data.  Wordperfect  Corp.  still 
makes  most  of  its  profits  off  a  word 
processor  program  (code),  but  in  Jan- 
uary it  bought  Reference  Software 
International,  a  publisher  of  personal 
computer  grammar  checkers  and  dic- 
tionaries (code  and  content). 

Not  even  Microsoft,  the  most  prof- 
itable vendor  of  pc:  code  ever,  can 
ignore  the  trend.  That's  why  Bill 


Gates  is  buying  up  digital  rights  t< 
paintings,  cutting  deals  with  bool 
publishers  and  doing  lunch  with  Hoi 
lywood  agents.  Indeed,  Catcs  boldlj 
predicts  that  his  consumer  business 
which  publishes  multimedia  tools  Sui< 
CD  ROMs  (compact  disk,  read-onh 
memory)  on  such  subjects  as  musica 
instruments,  will  in  five  years  be  bigge 
than  either  of  Microsoft's  two  larges 
divisions,  which  sell  operating  system: 
(l)os  and  Windows)  and  application: 
(Excel,  Word,  Powerpoint). 

First,  Microsoft  is  licensing  conten 
from  hundreds  of  sources,  ranging 
from  encyclopedia  publisher  Punk  & 
Wagnalls  to  cartoon  producer  Han 
na-Barbera,  and  then  making  it  mori 
useful  and  navigable  with  compute 
techniques.  At  the  same  time,  Micro 
soft  is  also  producing  its  own  content 
Gates  has  sound  engineers,  animator; 
and  even  an  ethnic  musicologist  or 
his  staff.  Microsoft's  S80  Musical  In- 
struments CD-ROM,  w  ith  pictures,  re- 
cordings and  text,  was  a  hot  seller  ai 
Christmastime. 

What  exactly  is  content?  Any  dat; 
that  can  be  displayed  by  a  compute! 
and  is  of  interest  to  a  lot  of  users.  Text 
sound,  animation,  graphics  and  vid 
eo — taken  together  and  usually  callec 
multimedia — are  computer  content 
Code,  in  contrast,  is  something  like  i 
word  processor  or  database  manager 
Code  manipulates  content. 

If  the  content  includes  moving  pic- 
tures, w  hich  convey  torrents  of  date 


Mark  Schlichting, 
product  designer  of 
Living  Books  at 
Broderbund 
Software, 
with  scenes 
from  "Just 
Grandma  and  Me" 
The  next  best 
thing  to  an 
attentive  parent. 
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)ick  Brass,  president  of  Oracle's  Data  Publishing  division 

'Will  this  lead  to  the  grand  unification  of  computing,  entertainment  and  telecom?" 


vhen  digitized,  it  just  about  has  to  go 
>n  a  CD-ROM,  a  high-density  format 
)nly  now  coming  into  its  own.  But 
'aluable  content  can  fit  on  mere  flop- 
>y  disks,  too.  Microlytics  has  sold 
150,000  copies  of  a  computerized 


Random  House  Encyclopedia  ($100), 
consisting  of  three  diskettes  onto 
which  1.5  million  words  are 
squeezed. 

Why  the  land  rush  to  content?  Be- 
cause code  is  looking  more  like  a 


commodity.  One  word  processor  is 
about  as  good  as  another,  one  spread- 
sheet's innovative  features  sure  to  be 
copycatted  by  the  competitors  with 
their  next  upgrades.  Just  look  at  the 
prices:  The  programs  that  used  to  list 
for  $495  are  now  available  for  $99 — 
or  even  $50  if  you  send  in  the  first 
page  of  a  competitor's  user  manual. 

W.  Frank  King,  a  former  IBM  and 
Lotus  software  executive,  once  said, 
"Customers  don't  care  about  the 
plumbing,  just  the  water  that  flows 
through  it."  He  meant  that  custom- 
ers don't  want  to  tangle  with  the 
arcana  of  software  commands  or  the 
insides  of  their  PCs.  But  the  bigger 
meaning  is  that  the  same  customers 
who  see  all  plumbing  as  pretty  much 
the  same  do  differentiate  the  water — 
and  will  pay  extra  to'get  exactly  what 
they  want. 

Dick  Brass,  a  former  newspaper 
editor,  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the 
importance  of  content-based  soft- 
ware. In  1981  he  struck  a  deal  with 
Random  House  for  the  exclusive  and 
perpetual  rights  to  its  dictionary  and 
other  reference  works.  The  result  was 
the  first  dictionary- based  spelling 
checker,  a  piece  of  software  that  Brass 
estimates  was  50%  content  (the  list  of 
words)  and  50%  code  (the  checking 
program).  The  concept  was  a  hit,  and 
eventually  Brass  sold  his  company, 
and  the  rights,  to  Wang. 


Galaxy's  Steve  de  Souza 
and  Sasha  Harari; 
postapocalyptic  comic 
"Content  is  oblivious  to  its 
means  of  transportation." 
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460,000  happy  mothers  in  a  single  day. 

i 


There's  been  a  lot  of  talk  lately  about  800  reliability.  But  who  delivers? 
Well,  FTD  is  into  flower  delivery  in  a  big  way  460.000  Mother's  Day  orders  big. 

Not  surprisingly  FTD  chose  Sprint  to  provide  their  vital  communications  lin 
Perhaps  the  deciding  factor  in  their  choice  was  Sprint's  unique  nationwide,  100% 
digital,  fiber-optic  network,  The  network  so  reliable  it  withstood  Hurricane  Huge 
Hurricane  Andrew  and  the  San  Francisco  earthquake.  (That's  a  statement 
AT&T  and  MCI  can't  make.) 

FTD  also  depends  on  Sprint  for  the  strength  of  our  service  commitment 
One  so  good  that  only  Sprint  offers  each  new  customer  a  90-day  money-bac 
guarantee.  Simply  stated,  if  you're  not  satisfied  with  Sprint's  800  service  after  your 

<  tther  conditions  apply.  Monthly  service  charge  refunded  if  preplanned  routing  change  not  made  within  5  minutes.  All  trademarks  are  property  of 


'St  90  days,  you  get  your  money  back,  up  to  $50,000.  What  does  AT&T  think  of 
ving  you  your  money  back?  Apparently  not  much.  AU  they'll  do  is  credit  individual 
ills  up  to  $100  in  one  year.  Hardly  comparable  to  what  we  offer. 

This  same  Sprint  Secure3"  guarantee  also  assures  you  that  in  the  unlikely 
ent  of  an  emergency,  Sprint  will  route  your  calls  to  a  preplanned  location  of  your 
loice  within  five  minutes. 

Look  at  it  this  way:  if  Sprint  can  please  460,000  moms  for  FTD,  we  can  certainly 
iliver  for  you. 


For  the  perfect  800  service,  guaranteed, 
How  Sprint."  Call  1-800-827-4800. 


r  respective  owners.  ©  1993  Spruit  Communications  Company  L.F 


Today  Brass  is  managing  Oracle's 
move  into  the  world  of  content  as 
president  of  its  Data  Publishing  divi 
sion.  Oracle,  the  world's  largest  seller 
of  database  sof  tware,  has  been  work- 
ing with  McCaw  Cellular  and  other 
firms  to  deliver  large  amounts  of  con- 
tent to  business  and  home  consumers 
using  broadcast  technology.  Brass  en- 
visions a  future  in  which  computer 
users  will  pay  to  have  access  to  vast 
databases  of  content — ranging  from 
documents  and  images  to  video,  soft- 
ware and  interactive  games.  He  wants 
Oracle  to  provide  the  content,  not 
just  the  tools  to  manipulate  it. 

Much  of  the  content  gold  rush  has 
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to  do  with  the  convergence  of  the 
computing  and  entertainment  indus- 
tries— long  predicted,  but  happening 
only  now,  with  a  collapse  in  prices  for 
cd-rom  players  and  an  explosion  in 
CD-ROM  titles. 

At  Broderbund  Software  in  Nova- 
to,  Calif,  a  team  of  animators,  sound 
engineers  and  traditional  program- 
mers are  combining  talents  on  a  series 
of  CD-ROMs  called  Living  Books.  Each 
title,  containing  up  to  600  megabytes 
of  text,  sound  and  animation,  is  a 
mixture  of  illustrated  story  book  and 
videogame,  with  a  mild  didactic  un- 
dercurrent. Just  Grandma  and  Me,  a 
disc  ($50)  version  of  a  children's 
book,  reads  out  loud  to  the  child  and 
lets  him  toy  with  the  story  line. 

Sasha  Harari,  the  founder  of  a  com- 
puter business  who  sold  out  in  1983 
in  order  to  become  a  movie  producer 
(The  Doors),  now  aims  to  capitalize  on 
the  convergence  of  these  two  indus- 
tries. A  year  ago  he  teamed  up  with 


Steven  de  Souza,  screenwriter  of  films 
such  as  Beverly  Hills  Cop  and  48 
Hours,  in  a  firm  called  Galaxy  Films  in 
Los  Angeles.  Galaxy  bought  the 
rights  to  a  lunatic  comic  book  series 
called  Cadillacs  and  Dinosaurs,  in 
which  Cadillac-driving  humans  coex- 
ist with  dinosaurs  in  a  postapocalyptic 
wasteland.' What  was  the  appeal?  Con- 
tent that  could  be  sold  in  many  differ- 
ent forms. 

Harari  cut  a  deal  with  CBS  to  pro- 
duce a  cartoon  based  on  the  comic 
book.  CBS  paid  Harari  a  licensing  fee. 
He  also  licensed  the  comic  series  to 
Capcom,  a  developer  of  game  soft- 
ware, to  produce  a  coin-operated 

i  ■  i-    Cinemama,  a 
r— -    CD-ROM  title 

LutMakci 

~ JBk     from  Microsoft 
jg@      Text  data, 
sound  bites, 
~~ "  action. 


videogame  for  Nintendo  arcade 
players. 

"Our  only  care  is  to  create  a  digital 
database  of  content,"  Harari  says, 
"because  down  at  the  bottom  of  ev- 
erything, digital  content  is  oblivious 
to  its  means  of  transportation  and 
transformation  to  the  customer.  It 
doesn't  care  if  it  plays  on  a  videotape 
recorder,  a  videogame,  a  compact  disc 
or  a  compact  disc  interactive.  Content 
doesn't  care  if  it  is  networked  through 
cable,  microwave  or  satellite.  Whatev- 
er happens  in  the  future,  nothing  will 
affect  the  ownership  of  the  database." 

The  one  right  that  Galaxy  Films 
reserved  for  itself  is  the  interactive 
version  of  Cadillacs  and  Dinosaurs. 
That's  where  de  Souza  comes  in.  As  a 
screenwriter,  de  Souza  is  familiar  with 
leading  an  audience  through  a  tradi- 
tional linear  plot.  His  new  task  is  to 
build  a  plot  with  branches,  with  alter- 
nate endings,  cross-connections  and 
other  complexities  made  possible  by 


two  things  unavailable  to  any  car- 
toonist or  filmmaker  in  the  past:  lots 
of  random  access  storage  capacity  and 
fast  processors. 

The  challenge,  de  Souza  says,  is 
producing  the  comic,  the  cartoon,  the 
videogame  and  the  interactive  com- 
pact disc  game  simultaneously,  milk- 
ing the  production  of  one  for  the 
others.  The  film  or  cartoon  gets  shot 
or  drawn  from  more  angles.  Charac- 
ters perform  one  action,  say  winning  a 
fight  in  a  scene,  then  are  filmed  losing 
in  the  same  location.  Coordinating  all 
of  this  will  put  new  demands  and  costs 
on  production  staff  and  w  riters.  Says 
de  Souza,  "No  one  is  an  expert  in  this 
sort  of  thing.  But  in  three  or  five  years 
it  will  be  taken  for  granted." 

In  three  or  five  years  the  computer 
content  market  will  be  far  larger  than 
it  is  today.  The  CD-ROM  market  suf- 
fered from  a  chicken-and-egg  delay 
for  the  first  few  years  after  the  tech- 
nology was  introduced  in  1985.  Al- 
though business  users  now  have  more 
than  3,000  titles  to  pick  from  ( nation- 
al phone  listings,  medical  journals  and 
so  on),  publishers  weren't  putting  out 
home  CD-ROM  titles  because  home 
users  didn't  have  the  drives  to  play  the 
discs;  the  users  weren't  buying  the 
players  because  there  were  so  few 
interesting  titles.  All  this  is  changing 
in  a  flash.  The  population  of  CD-ROM 
drives  rose  74%,  to  5.4  million,  last 
year  and  should  jump  another  63%  in 
1993,  according  to  the  market  re- 
search firm  Disk/Trend;  the  number 
of  consumer  titles  available  on  cd- 
rom  climbed  from  194  in  1991  to 
369  last  year  and  should  approach 
600  this  year,  according  to  market 
researcher  InfoTech.  Titles  range 
from  Secret  Weapons  of  the  Luftwaffe 
(S80,  LucasArts  Entertainment)  to 
Dinosaur  Adventure  ($50,  Knowl- 
edge Adventure). 

Software  vendors  like  Oracle  and 
Lotus  aren't  going  to  stop  selling 
computer  programs,  but  they  are  go- 
ing to  keep  reinventing  their  busi- 
nesses. What's  happening  to  the  code 
manufacturing  industry  and  its  shrink- 
ing operating  margins  is  the  same 
thing  that  has  already  happened  in  PC 
hardware  and  that  happened,  a  genera- 
tion ago,  in  television.  The  fortunes  in 
the  TV  business  were  in  the  end  made 
not  by  engineers  but  by  sitcom  and 
game  show  producers.  n 
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THE  SOFTWARE  HORIZON 

COMPUTERS/COMMUNICATIONS 


A  data  company 
that  wasn't  wired 


COMMENTARY  BY  JOSEPH  R.  GARBER 


loseph  R.  Garber  is  a  management 
:onsultant  with  A.T.  Kearney  Inc.  in 
tedwood  City,  Calif. 


[T'S  NOT  enough,  in  venturing  your 
:apital  into  a  new  technology,  to  get 
Jie  technology  right.  You  also  have  to 
)e  lucky  with  timing  and  marketing. 

Consider  Cellular  Data,  Inc.  CDi 
vas  two  years  old  when  I  first  saw  it  in 
:arly  1991.  Even  then  it  was  one  of 
Silicon  Valley's  more  visible  startups, 
[n  two  brief  years  the  company  had 
nanaged  to  build  an  ingenious  device 
or  transmitting  data  over  unused  cel- 
ular  telephone  capacity.  Between 
:ach  of  the  radio  channels  cellular 
elephone  systems  use,  there  lies  a 
imall  but  valuable  piece  of  electronic 
eal  estate  that  serves  little  purpose 
Jther  than  to  mark  channel  bound- 
iries.  CDl's  technology  locked  in  on 
:his  empty  spectrum  and  stuffed  data 
hrough  it. 

In  1991  GDI  expected  that  its  black 
dox,  roughly  the  size  of  a  PC  data 
nodem,  could  be  brought  to  market 
or  about  $400 — with  prices  declin- 
ng  swiftly  once  volume  manufactur- 
ing began.  The  head-end  equipment 
leeded  by  the  cellular  telephone  op- 
:rators  was  more  expensive  but  not 
anreasonable. 

Using  the  CD!  hardware,  cellular 
:ompanies  would  be  able  to  milk 
idditionaJ  revenues  out  of  their  exist- 
ng  systems — without  applying  For 
idditional  radio  licenses  from  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. And  very  clearly  there  was  real 


market  demand  for  relatively  low- 
speed  (2,400  bits  per  second),  wire- 
less, mobile  data  communications. 

Nor  were  mobile  communications 
the  only  opportunity.  It  was  contem- 
plated that  this  medium  could  be  used 
to  end-run  local  telephone  monopo- 
lies. Verifone,  the  maker  of  those 
ubiquitous  credit  card  verification 
terminals,  was  evaluating  CDl's  tech- 
nology as  a  faster  and  cheaper  alterna- 
tive to  ordinary  telephone  wires. 

All  in  all,  in  1991  GDI  looked  like  a 
comer.  Two  blue-chip  venture  capi- 
talists, El  Dorado  Ventures  and 
Kleiner,  Perkins,  backed  the  compa- 
ny. Subsequently,  they  were  joined  by 
Bell  Atlantic,  Cincinnati  Microwave, 
Singapore  Telecom  and  a  slew  of  oth- 
er wise  corporate  investors.  Total 
funding  came  to  $15  million  or  so,  a 
significant  sum  for  an  enterprise  at 
such  an  early  stage. 

Now  it's  1993.  Two  years  have 
passed,  and  GDI  has  only  just  turned 
on  its  first  two  systems,  one  in  Pueblo, 
Colo,  and  the  other  in  Baltimore. 
Cash  balance,  according  to  an  insider: 
less  than  $1  million,  (cdi  contests  the 
figure  but  refuses  to  say  how  much 
cash  it  has.) 

Good  product,  strong  market,  tal- 
ented people.  What  went  wrong? 

A  couple  of  things,  cdi  built  its 
initial  marketing  campaign  around  a 
problematical  pricing  strategy.  Rath- 
er than  sell  or  rent  hardware/software 
systems  to  cellular  operators,  the 
startup  tried  to  persuade  these  buyers 
to  pay  with  a  piece  of  the  action. 

In  the  movie  business  this  is  called 
"gross  points,"  and,  while  it  may 
work  for  Jack  Nicholson,  the  strategy 
doesn't  work  for  a  startup  selling 
hardware  to  the  telephone  compa- 
nies. They  control  about  half  of  the 
nation's  cellular  phone  networks,  and 
they  view  parting  with  a  percent  of 
gross  revenue  as  on  a  par  with  giving 
up  a  firstborn  child.  So  cdi  went  back 
to  the  drawing  board  on  pricing.  Mo- 


mentum was  lost. 

Next,  competition.  There  wasn't 
much  of  an  alternative  when  cdi  came 
up  with  its  ingenious  scheme  for  tuck- 
ing data  into  unused  cellular  space. 
But  in  1990  IBM  and  Motorola  began 
offering  a  noncellular  version  of  wire- 
less data  transfer  through  their  Ardis 
network;  the  network  now  boasts 
more  than  60  customers  with  30,000 
users.  And  in  the  spring  of  1992  IBM, 
GTE,  McCaw  and  five  of  the  Baby  Bells 
announced  a  consortium  to  promul- 
gate standards  for  cellular  data  com- 
munications technology. 

Needless  to  say,  the  consortium's 
formation  had  a  chilling  effect  on  CDI 
sales.  Of  course  consortia  are  slow 
critters,  and  this  one  has  not  pro- 
duced much  during  the  past  year  oth- 
er than  a  nice  thick  technical  specifica- 
tion. When  the  spec  finally  came  out, 
cdi  was  positioned  to  comply  with  it. 
But  a  year  had  passed.  More  momen- 
tum was  lost.  Likewise  a  year's  worth 
of  cash. 

Finally,  in  what  retrospectively 
looks  like  a  public  relations  blunder, 
CDI  applied  to  the  FCC  for  some  "ex- 
perimental" cellular  and  air-to- 
ground  radiophone  licenses.  That 
raised  the  hackles  of  some  of  CDl's 
most  important  prospective  custom- 
ers. What  they  saw,  or  thought  they 
saw,  was  a  company  planning  to  go 
into  competition  with  them.  Accord- 
ingly they  were  not  entirely  respon- 
sive to  calls  made  by  CDl's  sales  force. 
More  lost  momentum. 

CDI  went  from  highflier  to  compa- 
ny in  trouble. 

Now  GDI  has  changed  its  stripes.  It 
has  handed  the  hardware  side  of  the 
business  off  to  Westinghouse  and 
Cincinnati  Microwave.  Instead,  cdi 
believes  that  software  is  its  opportuni- 
ty and  that  Novell  is  its  role  model.  It 
may  be  right.  It's  awfully  hard  to 
make  a  buck  in  hardware  these  days. 

The  company  has  put  new  leader- 
ship in  place.  Jacques  Robinson,  the 
president  of  Cincinnati  Microwave 
and  no  slouch  at  turnarounds,  has 
taken  the  helm  at  CDI,  while  keeping 
his  existing  job. 

Nonetheless,  the  company's  future 
is  uncertain.  It  is  well  behind  its  initial 
plan.  It  has  burned  off  significant 
cash.  And  the  market  it  once  had  to 
itself  has  caught  the  eye  of  some  very 
large,  very  resourceful  players.  H 
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How, 
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n  the  business  of  computer  hardware,  putting  your  distribution 
work  together  is  no  peripheral  issue. 

ndeed,  your  strategy  for  getting  product  to  market  can  be  a  I 
[or  competitive  strength.  And  a  means  of  adding  profits  to 
bottom  line.  Provided  you  connect  with  a  creative  logistics 
tner  like  Menlo  Logistics,  a  CF  company, 
torward-thinking  companies  in  many  industries  have  short- 
ed response  times  and  cut  both  inventory  and  transportation 
ts  by  working  with  Menlo  Logistics.  Our  experienced 
fessionals  design  and  administer  state-of-the-art  solutions 
tomized  to  your  logistical  needs. 
Jsing  the  most  advanced  information  technology,  we'll 
idle  everything  from  dedicated  warehousing  and  contract  J 
riage  to  inventory  control  and  order  fulfillment.  So  you're  1 
;  to  focus  on  running  your  business. 
ls  part  of  the  CF  family  of  companies,  Menlo  Logistics 
igs  you  a  solid  foundation  of  transportation  know-how.  Along  with 
)mmitment  to  satisfying  customers  -  ours  and  yours. 

0  get  an  edge  on  your  competition.  Hook  up  with  Menlo  Logistics. 

1  see  what  a  better  logistics  network  can  do  for  your  net  profits. 


COnSOLIDflTED  FREIGHTWAYS,  SRC 


WE  PUT  YOU  MILES  AHEAD 


nlo  Logistics,  our  comprehensive  logistics  management  services  company. 


SCIENCE  &  TECHNOLOGY 


With  transplant  tissue  in  short  supply,  scientists  are  busy 
trying  to  grow  body  parts  in  the  laboratory. 

Biosynthetics 


By  Julie  Pitta 

In  iiii  1973  Woody  Allen  comedy 
Sleeper,  government  officials  in  a  fu- 
turistic world  attempt  to  clone  their 
dead  leader  from  all  that  remains  of 
him,  a  nose.  In  real  life,  scientists  are 
now  growing  human  skin,  bone,  car- 
tilage and  liver  tissues  in  petri  dishes. 
No,  you  still  can't  grow  a  person  from 
a  nose,  but  you  can  grow  a  nose,  or  at 
least  parts  of  one,  for  a  person. 

Advanced  Tissue  Sciences  is  one  of 
several  companies  working  on  tissue 
engineering.  The  La  Jolla,  Calif,  com- 
pany was  started  in  1986  by  two 
former  university  medical  researchers, 
Gail  Naughton  and  her  husband  Bri- 
an Naughton.  Despite  its  youth,  Ad- 
vanced Tissue  is  in  its  second  incarna- 
tion, the  first  being  as  a  firm  called 
Marrow-Tech. 

Marrow-Tech's  ambitious  goal  was 
to  produce  bone  marrow  that  could 
be  reinjected  into  cancer  patients  who 
have  undergone  massive  radiation 
treatment.  The  trouble  with  bone 
marrow  transplants  is  that  they  are 
very  prone  to  rejection;  to  survive  in 
the  recipient,  the  marrow  has  to 
match  his  genetic  tissue  type  almost 
exactly.  Assuming  you  could  make 
marrow  cells  grow  in  a  dish,  you'd  still 
just  about  have  to  have  a  separate  cell 
line  for  every  potential  patient. 

Naughton  and  her  colleagues  pro- 
posed to  solve  the  tissue-typing  prob- 
lem by  having  patients  at  high  risk  of 
certain  cancers  submit  to  bone  mar- 
row extractions  while  they  were 
young.  The  marrow  would  be  frozen 
and  stored  for  use  years  later,  in  case  of 
illness.  A  laudable  ambition,  in  that 
universal  marrow  availability  would 
save  thousands  of  lives.  But  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  convince  people 
to  undergo  a  marrow  extraction 
against  the  possibility  of  having  can- 
cer decades  later.  After  raising  $6 
million  in  a  1988  initial  public  offer- 
ing to  fund  this  wild  project,  the 


Dermal  tissues  grown  in  the  laboratory 
from  human  foreskins;  circular  ob- 
jects are  cross  sections  of  sup- 
port threads. 


Fed  by  nutrient 
bath,  cells  multiply  on  a 
three-dimensional  matrix 
of  polymer  threads. 


Source:  Advanced  Tissue  Sciences 
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Jaughtons  gave  up. 

But  the  financing  didn't  go  to 
raste.  What  was  left  funded  new 
inds  of  cell-growing  research,  as 
larrow-Tech  was  reborn  as  Ad- 
mced  Tissue.  Naughton,  Advanced 
issue's  chief  operating  officer,  di- 
eted researchers  to  work  on  a  sim- 
ler  project,  the  underlayer  of  the 
dn,  the  dermis.  The  epidermis,  the 
utermost  layer,  was  out  of  consider- 
tion  for  the  same  reason  bone  mar- 
)w  was:  The  body  rejects  grafts  of 
pidermis  grown  from  foreign  cell 
nes.  But  laboratory-grown  dermis, 
:ss  subject  to  rejection,  would  still  be 
nportant,  even  life-saving,  to  burn 
nd  skin  cancer  patients  who  need 
xtensive  skin  grafts.  If  Advanced  Tis- 
le  was  successful,  the  surgeon  would 
o  longer  need  to  make  deep  incisions 
)  remove  complete  skin,  dermis  as 
rell  as  epidermis,  from  healthy  parts 
f  the  patient's  body.  With  a  severely 
urned  patient,  finding  enough 
ealthy  skin  can  be  a  problem,  since 
le  dermis,  unlike  the  epidermis, 
oesn't  regenerate. 

Other  companies,  including  Or- 
anogenesis,  were  simultaneously 
orking  on  artificial  skin.  What  makes 
le  Advanced  Tissue  approach  differ- 
nt  is  a  three-dimensional  lattice  of 
olymer  threads  on  which  skin  cells 
row.  The  biodegradable  mesh  even- 


tually disappears,  leaving  pure  tissue. 
The  Naughtons  won  a  patent  on  the 
technique  in  late  1990. 

Advanced  Tissue's  source  of  parent 
skin  cells  is  one  very  commonly  used 
by  medical  researchers,  foreskins  re- 
trieved from  hospitals  that  do  circum- 
cisions. A  foreskin  is  cut  up  and  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  containing  both 
enzymes  that  separate  individual  cells 
from  one  another  and  nutrients  that 
allow  the  cells  to  multiply.  After  fer- 
mentation in  this  bath  for  eight  days, 
the  cells  are  deposited  onto  the  poly- 
mer mesh,  where  they  grow  for  an- 
other three  weeks.  By  this  technique, 
one  foreskin  can  create  250,000 
square  feet  of  dermis  one  hundredth 
of  an  inch  thick. 

The  cultured  dermis  is  being  tested 
on  100  patients  at  24  burn  centers. 
Other  potential  applications:  stomach 
linings  for  ulcer  patients  and  skin 
replacements  for  skin  ulcer  patients. 
All  told,  says  Advanced  Tissue  Chief 
Executive  Arthur  Benvenuto,  the  an- 
nual market  for  dermis  could  be  $1 
billion  to  $2  billion.  Early  reports 
from  the  clinics  say  that  the  synthetic 
dermis  is  being  accepted  by  patients' 
immune  systems.  If  the  stuff  works, 
Advanced  Tissue  could  get  federal 
approval  to  market  it  in  1995. 

The  company  has  found  another, 
smaller  market  to  keep  it  busy  in  the 


meantime.  It  manufactures  skin, 
complete  with  the  epidermis,  for  use 
in  testing  the  safety  of  soap  and  cos- 
metics. (Here,  rejection  is  not  a  dan- 
ger, so  there's  no  reason  not  to  in- 
clude the  epidermal  layer.)  Advanced 
Tissue  sold  nearly  $1  million  of  this 
product  to  Procter  &  Gamble,  He- 
lene  Curtis  and  other  companies  last 
year.  Such  sales  will  help  stretch  out 
Advanced  Tissue's  cash  supplies, 
which,  after  replenishment  with  a  sec- 
ond stock  offering  in  Eebruary  1992, 
stand  at  $34  million,  enough  to  fund 
medical  research  for  two  years. 

Naughton  does  not  intend  to  stop 
with  artificial  skin.  She  is  experiment- 
ing with  cartilage  that  would  be 
grown  from  cells  supplied  by  cadav- 
ers, newborn  skin  and  placentas.  Un- 
like the  epidermis,  cartilage  is  not 
rejected  by  the  body.  Cultured  carti- 
lage could  be  used  in  reconstructing 
noses,  knees  and  ears.  Next  could  be 
synthetic  livers,  grown  from  healthy 
liver  tissues  provided  by  a  patient's 
next  of  kin.  A  cultured  liver  would  be 
transplanted  next  to  the  ailing  one  so 
that  the  blood  vessels  could  grow 
from  the  old  liver  into  the  new  organ. 

Advances  elsewhere  in  the  handling 
of  bone  marrow  transplants  have 
made  the  Naughtons'  original  quest 
moot.  But  they  were  not,  it  turns  out, 
running  down  a  blind  alley.  H 

Advanced  Tissue 
Sciences 
Chief  Executive 
Arthur  Benvenuto; 
cofounder 
Gail  Naughton 
Skin  and  carti- 
lage grown  in 
the  laboratory 
create  the 
rabbit's  ear 
projected  onto 
the  screen. 
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SCIENCE  &  TECHNOLOGY 


Health,  death 
and  economics 


COMMENTARY  BY  PETER  HUBER 


Peter  Huber,  a  senior  fellow  of  the  Manhattan 
Institute,  is  the  author  of  Galileo's  Revenge: 
Junk  Science  in  the  Courtroom  (Basic  Books). 


Smokers  i  rvr  short  and  smelly  lives. 
They  check,  out  in  their  60s  with  .1 
clean  heart  attack  or  viciously  quick 
lung  cancer.  The  rest  of  us  don't  die 
any  cheaper  and  we  die  later.  In  those 
extra  years — typically  a  decade  or  so — 
we  nonsmokers  cash  our  Social  Secu- 
rity checks  and  run  up  Medicare  bills. 
It's  a  hard-hearted  fact,  but  a  fact 
nonetheless:  For  the  most  part,  smok- 
ing doesn't  kill  people  in  the  produc- 
tive years  of  their  lives.  It  kills  them 
before  they  live  long  enough  to  bur- 
den the  social  welfare  system.  You  can 
tax  smoking  if  you  like,  but  it  is 
complete  nonsense  to  raise  cigarette 
taxes  on  the  ground  that  smoking 
imposes  costs  on  everyone  else. 

The  White  House  policy  wonks 
who  are  talking  about  cigarette  tax 
increases — and  who  are  planning  to 
save  us  all  a  bundle  by  redesigning  the 
health  care  system— don't  seem  to 
grasp  even  this  simple  fact  about  to- 
bacco. They  betray  similar  ignorance 
about  the  economics  of  pharmaceuti- 
cals. They  believe — cmite  sincerely,  it 
seems — that  price  controls  will  lead  to 
more  and  cheaper  drugs.  Only  one 
economic  theory  supports  that  view, 
the  theory  that  massive,  high-risk  in- 
vestment in  pharmaceuticals  is  sup- 
plied not  by  Wall  Street  but  by  the 
Tooth  Fairy. 

The  Administration  wants  life-ex- 
tending drugs  to  be  cheaper,  and 


intends  to  make  them  so  by  a  stroke  of 
the  President's  pen.  Vaccines  are 
deemed  so  essential  to  the  public 
health  that  they're  going  to  be  free. 
No  doubt  the  new  sin  taxes  on  ciga- 
rettes w  ill  be  earmarked  for  subsidies 
of  things  like  vaccines. 

Vaccines  are  indeed  wonderfully 
effective.  Nothing  in  the  modern 
medical  arsenal  provides  anything 
close  in  terms  of  benefit  per  dollar 
spent.  Not  long  ago,  for  example, 
childhood  polio  was  the  terror  of 
every  parent.  For  kids  w  ho  survived  it 
and  ended  up  in  iron  lungs,  it  w  as  also 
fantastically  expensive.  Today  a  vial  of 
polio  vaccine  can  be  manufactured  for 
pennies.  But  it's  sold  for  a  lot  more, 
and  that's  what  has  the  health-cost 
reformers  up  in  arms.  Their  plan  is  to 
make  the  federal  government  the  mo- 
nopoly buyer  of  vaccines,  and  then 
put  the  squeeze  on  those  rapacious 
pharmaceutical  companies. 

Rarely  haw  central  planners  dis- 
played such  profound  ignorance  of 
market  realities.  Between  1965  and 

1985  the  number  of  U.S.  vaccine  man- 
ufacturers shrank  by  more  than  half;  by 

1986  the  nation  depended  on  a  single 
supplier  for  vaccines  against  polio,  ru- 
bella, measles,  mumps  and  rabies.  In 
the  1960s  there  w  ere  eight  U.S.  manu- 
facturers of  whooping  cough  vaccine; 
by  1986  there  w  ere  only  two.  For  a 
long  stretch  only  two  major  compa- 
nies, Merck  and  American  Cyanamid's 
Lederle  Labs,  were  still  investing 
heavily  in  vaccine  research. 

What  happened?  Investors  painful- 
ly learned  that  the  risks  in  vaccine 
manufacturing  were  high  and  the  re- 
wards low.  When  the  sw  ine-flu  crisis 
struck  in  1976,  the  Surgeon  General 
advised  President  Gerald  Ford  to 
launch  an  emergency  national  immu- 
nization program.  But  there  was  no 
insurance  to  be  had,  and  drug  manu- 
facturers were  not  w  illing  to  proceed 
without  it. 

Congress  was  outraged.  From  the 


Senate  floor,  Edward  Kennedy  de- 
nounced the  insurance  companies' 
"cupidity"  and  "lack  of  social  obliga- 
tion." Actuaries  for  the  Federal  Insur- 
ance Administration  predicted  that  if 
45  million  Americans  were  immu- 
nized, 4,500  injury  claims  would  be 
filed,  only  90  of  which  would  result  in 
awards,  with  a  total  cost  under  S2 
million.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  projected  that  the  insurance 
books  on  any  claims  would  be  closed 
w  ithin  five  years. 

The  private  sector  was  unim- 
pressed, and  Congress  ultimately 
passed  a  law  denying  drug  companies 
all  profits  from  the  swine-flu  vaccine 
and  substituting  the  U.S.  Treasury  as 
the  insurer.  By  1986  the  Treasury  had 
paid  cash  settlements  in  704  cases,  or 
eight  times  the  earlier  projection,  and 
total  payments  amounted  to  S86  mil- 
lion, 60  times  the  original  estimate. 

Since  then,  Congress  has  imposed 
a  substantial  tax  on  vaccine  manufac- 
turers, to  fund  a  federal  compensa- 
tion program  for  vaccine-related 
liability  claims.  But  people  are  still 
permitted  to  sue  if  they  prefer,  and 
the  industry  still  wonders  just  w  hen 
the  next  big  w  ave  of  litigation  will 
hit.  A  few  smaller  biotech  companies 
have  recently  crept  back  into  the 
fringes  of  the  market,  but  investment 
in  vaccines  remains  far  lower  than  it 
should  be,  given  the  huge  benefits 
that  vaccines  provide.  Not  long  ago 
Science  magazine  reported  that  re- 
search on  aids  vaccines  has  been 
slowed  by  fears  of  liability. 

From  opposite  ends  of  the  health 
care  spectrum,  cigarettes  and  vaccines 
richly  illustrate  how  easy  it  has  be- 
come to  concoct  rubbishv  economic 
justifications  for  a  government  take- 
oxer.  With  vaccines,  the  policy  wonks 
emphasize  only  demand.  They  ignore 
the  supply  side,  they  ignore  the  inves- 
tor's perspective  and  thev  completely 
forget  the  last,  fiscally  disastrous  fed- 
eral incursion  into  this  market.  With 
smoking,  the  wonks  concoct  a  pseu- 
do-economic theory  to  explain  why 
private  risk  taking  is  really  public  ex- 
penditure. But  smoking  is  in  fact 
good  for  vour  national  deficit.  The 
real  wonder  is  that  Alan  Greenspan 
doesn't  print  a  little  thank-you  note 
on  every  box  and  billboard,  right 
beneath  the  warning  from  the  Sur- 
geon General.  H 
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EMB ARC;  from  Motorola, 
keeps  you  informed  while 
you're  a  moving  target 


HI  4HI 


Roam  the  nation  and  stay  in  the  loop 

In  the  fast-paced  and  highly  competitive 
business  environment,  few  things  are  more 
important  than  timely  information, 
even  when  you're  on  the  move. 

In  over  200  cities  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  you're  connected— to  E-mail 
from  the  office  and  news  and  weather 
briefs  from  USA  TODAY,  as  well  as 
optional  services  such  as  sports,  key 
market  and  financial  developments,  and  HeadsUp™ 
targeted  industry  news  briefs  from  INDIVIDUAL,  Inc. 
You  can  even  have  your  important  databases  routinely  updated— 
automatically! 

All  you  need  is  EMBARC's  compact,  powerful  NewsStream  receiver  (it 
plugs  directly  into  most  laptop,  palmtop  and  notebook  computers)  and  the 
simple  software  package  that  drives  it.  Pay  as  little  as  $395,  install  it  in  min- 
utes and  you're  ready  to  go— without  wires,  faxes  or  phones. 

Equip  your  whole  team  to  receive  memos,  documents 
and  file  updates  for  pennies  per  recipient. 
You'll  find  EMBARC  so  cost  effective 
you'll  communicate  more. 

Try  it  for  30  days;  if  you're  not  satis- 
fied, return  the  receiver  and  software 
for  a  full  refund  of  the  purchase  price. 
Sign  up  right  now  by  phoning 
1-800-EMBARC4,  Ext.  750.  Give 
your  team  the  home-field  advantage. . . 
even  when  they're  on  the  road. 

EMBARC  service  is  available 
for  DOS-based  laptops  and 
notebooks,  HP  95LX  palmtops 
and  Macintosh  Powerbooks. 


ADVANCED  MESSAGING  BY  MOTOROLA 


w  ,  Motorola  and  NewsStream  are  registered  trademarks  ol 
Motorola.  Inc  All  other  product  and  company  names  are  the 
property  ot  their  respective  owners  G  1993  Motorola.  Inc 
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Here's  the  latest  accessory  to  a  fancy  wedding: 
the  movable  bachelor  party. 


"Good  food,  good  wine 
and  good  storytelling" 


By  Elizabeth  Comte 


In  1990,  when  New  York  investment 
banker  Thomas  Tyree,  then  29,  was 
getting  married,  his  friends  and  broth- 
ers wanted  to  give  him  a  bachelor  party 
he'd  never  forget.  So,  in- 
stead of  hiring  the  tradition- 
al stripper  and  getting  him 
plastered,  they  picked  him 
up  at  work  one  March  after- 
noon and  spirited  him  to 
JFK.  "I  was  dazed  and  con- 
fused,''' said  Tyree.  "I  had 
absolutely  no  idea  where  we 
were  going." 

He  wound  up  in  Mu- 
nich, where  he  spent  a  long 
weekend  with  his  brothers, 
close  pals  and  future  fa- 
ther-in-law. While  they 
spent  their  share  of  time 
quaffing  beer,  they  also  got 
in  a  lot  of  spring  skiing  and 
sightseeing. 

"As  you  get  older,  you 
see  your  friends  so  rarely 
that  a  couple  of  hours  to- 


gether at  a  bar  just  isn't  enough,"  said 
Glenn  Laumeister,  a  member  of  Ty- 
ree's  bachelor  party. 

Tyree's  experience  is  not  unique. 


The  concept  of  the  multiday,  flyawa> 
bachelor  party  is  catching  on.  Mone\ 
isn't  the  problem  you  might  think 
Because  men  (and  women)  are  get 
ting  married  older,  they  and  theii 
friends  probably  have  more  money  tc 
spend — and  an  inventory  of  unusec 
frequent-flier  miles. 

"This  is  a  last  hurrah  for  some  o 
the  guys,"  said  Richard  Carrick,  vice 
president  of  sales  for  Club  Med,  whc 
has  seen  the  number  of  such  bacheloi 
trips  grow  in  recent  years.  "The  con- 
cept of  going  out  and  just  getting 
smashed  isn't  as  important  as  it  usee 
to  be." 

Sports — golf  in  particular — play  <■ 
big  role  in  the  flyaway  bachelor  party 
William  Humes,  vice  president  of  the 
ski  division  of  Descente  America  in 
Denver,  decided  to  stage  his  future 
son-in-law's  bachelor  party  at  the 
Scottsdale  Princess  in  Arizona  this 
May.  About  a  dozen  of  the 
groom's  pals  are  flying  in 
from  Colorado  and  Florida 
to  play  36  holes  of  golf  a  day 
for  four  days.  Approximate 
cost,  including  meals  and 
golf:  $1,180  per  pal.  "A 
traditional  bachelor  party  is 
passe,"  says  Humes,  53. 
"We  intend  to  have  good 
food,  good  wine  and  good 
storytelling." 

Florida's  Grenelefe  Golf 
&  Tennis  Resort  will  be  the 
site  this  month  for  the  four- 
day  bachelor  party  being 
organized  by  Donald 
Leavy,  35,  national  sales 
manager  for  Colonial 
Corp.  in  New  York.  Leavy 
is  best  man  for  Michael 
Reisman,  senior  vice  presi- 
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ent  at  ises.  Twelve  guys,  including 
ie  groom's  father,  are  flying  in  from 
s  far  away  as  California  for  the  event. 
This  is  a  chance  for  us  all  to  catch  up 
ith  each  other's  lives  on  an  individ- 
al  basis,"  says  Leavy.  "We're  also 
oing  to  pound  some  brews  and  hit 
)me  balls." 

Dude  ranches  are  another  popular 
enue.  Russell  True,  an  owner  of  the 
/hite  Stallion  guest  ranch  just  north- 
west of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  hosted  a  bache- 
>r  parry  for  30  two  years  ago.  The 
:llows  rode  horses,  played  golf  and 
:nnis  and  had  steak  barbecues. 
There  were  no  women  jumping  out 
f  cakes  at  this  party,"  True  reports. 

Which  is  not  to  say  the  girl-out-of- 
-cake  is  entirely  an  anachronism, 
"imothy  Walter,  a  33 -year-old  real 
state  investor  from  Charleston,  S.C., 
'as  given  a  six-day  bachelor  party  on 
aradise  Island  in  the  Bahamas  in 
ebruary.  By  day  he  and  his  friends 
layed  golf  and  tennis  and  went  scuba 
iving.  By  night  they  gambled  and 
artied.  Walter's  pals  had  imported 
jur  strippers  from  Florida  to  liven 
lings  up. 

Thomas  Tyree,  the  groom  whisked 
:>  Munich,  cherishes  the  5 -liter  beer 
lug  with  the  family  crest  commemo- 
iting  that  event.  Tyree  is  busy  plan- 
ing a  bachelor  party  for  his  brother, 
i  group  of  his  friends  and  relatives 
ill  fly  to  Scotland,  where  they  will 
olf  at  St.  Andrews  and  visit  the  Isle  of 
yree,  which  is,  of  course,  of  special 
iterest  to  all  the  Tyrees.  "My  brother 
as  three  interests — golf,  Scotch  and 
cnealogy,"  says  Tyree,  out  of  ear- 
aot  of  his  future  sister-in-law.  BH 


For  women  who  like  to  wear  what  they  collect, 
and  for  people  looking  for  an  art  genre  where 
prices  are  still  reasonable,  contemporary 
art  jewelry  merits  serious  attention. 

"Ready  for 
prime  time" 


By  Nancy  Rotenier 

For  most  people,  jewelry  is  precious 
stones  displayed  in  precious  metal 
settings.  But,  for  collectors  of  art  jew- 
elry, the  media  can  be  everyday  mate- 
rials— paper,  plastic,  base  metals, 
glass,  pencils,  eggshells — you  name  it. 

You  won't  find  art  jewelry  at  Car- 
tier  or  Tiffany,  alongside  the  rings  and 
earrings  produced  by  celebrity  de- 
signers like  Angela  Cummings,  Pa- 
loma  Picasso  and  Elsa  Perretti.  Art 
jewelry  is  handmade  by  relatively  un- 
known artists  like  Bruno  Martinazzi, 
Marjorie  Schick  and  Breon  O'Casey, 
and  is  sold  at  galleries.  "The  differ- 
ence between  art  jewelry  and  com- 
mercial, or  social,  jewelry  is  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  made,"  says  Vivienne 
Becker,  a  jewelry  historian  in  London. 

And  prices  have  little  relation  to 
materials.  The  piece  made  by  the  now 
hot  Dutch  artist  Gijs  Bakker  (see  pho- 


to, below)  consists  of  laminated  color 
photographs  of  Botticelli  and  Rubens 
figures,  which  hang  from  simple  brass 
collars.  Price:  $3,500.  Pieces  by  less 
established  artists  sell  in  the  low  hun- 
dreds; most  others  are  priced  in  the 
$2,000  to  $5,000  range,  with  one 
artist,  Albert  Paley,  getting  up  to 
$50,000. 

"It's  no  different  than  any  other  art 
world  medium,"  says  Helen  Drutt 
English,  a  Philadelphia  dealer  in  art 
jewelry.  "The  value  of  a  piece  is  relat- 
ed to  the  career  of  the  artist,  the 
response  to  that  artist,  rather  than 
gold  and  diamonds." 

Unlike  the  market  for  other  collect- 
ibles, where  prices  have  fallen  in  re- 
cent years,  contemporary  art  jewelry 
prices  have  remained  stable.  Explains 
Donna  Schneier,  a  collector  and  con- 
sultant to  Sotheby's:  "Women  will 


Dutch  artist  Gijs  Bakker  necklace,  worth  about  $3,500 

Laminated  photographs  from  Botticelli  and  Rubens  paintings,  hung  from  brass  rings. 
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Follow  a  learning  curve 
that  lasts  a  lifetime. 

There  is  a  university  in 
this  country  that  has  no 
campus  boundaries  and  no 
enrollment  restrictions. 

You  know  it  as  Public 
Television.  What  you  may 
not  know,  perhaps,  is  that 
its  curriculum  extends  far 
beyond  Mister  Rogers' 
Neighborhood,  The  MacNeil/ 
Lehrer  NewsHour  and  Ken 
Burns'  next  epic. 

Consider,  for  example, 
the  Sesame  Street  Pre- 
school Education  Program. 
Where  children  in  daycare 
centers  are  discovering 
colors,  shapes,  letters  and 
numbers  in  preparation 
for  kindergarten. 

Consider  workshops 
based  on  Jaime  Escalante's 
FUTURES  series.  Where 
junior  high  and  high  school 
students— especially  those 


from  economically  disad- 
vantaged backgrounds- 
are  discovering  the  fun 
and  relevance  of  studying 
math  and  science. 

Consider  our  extensive 
adult-learning  services. 
Which  enable  Americans 
across  the  nation  to  earn 
high  school  diplomas  or 
college  credit  in  the  con- 
venience of  their  homes. 

The  simple  fact  is,  each 
day,  millions  of  people  in 
thousands  of  places  are 
experiencing  a  higher  stan- 
dard of  living  and  learning 
through  the  programs  and 
services  of  Public  Television. 

And  with  your  support, 
we  will  continue  to  foster 
that  learning. 

For  students  of  ail  ages. 

f> 

PUBLIC  TELEVISION 

Keep  us  in  mind. 


Donna  Schneier 
and  her  treasures 
"This  work  is 
stupidly  priced. 
It's  very 
undervalued." 


Collar  made  of 
coated  copper  wire, 
by  Arline  Fisch 
Schneier  bought 
it  in  1986  for 
$900;  it's  now 
valued  at 
$2,000. 
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The  9  0th  Anniversary  LeSabre 


Leave  the  sticker  on, 
and  show  everyone  how 
smart  you  are. 


Or  take  it  off, 
and  let  them  think  you 
paid  thousands  more. 


Value.  It's  spelled  out  right  there  in 
black  and  white,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sticker.  The  price  of  the  90th 
Anniversary  Buick  LeSabre.* 

If  you  need  more  proof  of  LeSabre's 
incredible  value,  consider  that  LeSabre 
has  the  highest  resale  value  in  its 
class.**  Then  look  at  the  sticker  again. 

You'll  see  that  this  car  comes  equipped  with  a 
long  list  of  standard  equipment,  including: 
•  3800  V6  engine  •  air  conditioning  •  power 


19  §  28 

$18,999 

buick  driver  seat  and  antenna  •  driver  air  bag 

•  ABS  brakes  •  power  windows  and 
door  locks  •  AM-FM  stereo  cassette 

•  DynaRide®  suspension  •  PASS-Key® 
theft-deterrent  system  •  special  90th 
Anniversary  badging. 

The  90th  Anniversary  LeSabre  is  our 
anniversary  gift  to  you.  So  drive  one  home.  Oh, 
about  the  sticker— go  ahead,  take  it  off.  Keep  them 
guessing.  For  more  information,  see  your  Buick 
dealer  today  or  call  1-800-4A-BUICK. 


'MSRP  includes  dealer  prep  and  destination  charge.  Tax  and 
license  are  additional  '  'Information  Irom  IntelliChoice,  Inc.'s 
i  993  The  Complete  Car  Cost  Guide 


BUICK 

ANNIVERSARY 


LeSabre  is  a  registered  trademark  of  GM  Corp. 
©I993  GM  Corp  All  rights  reserved.  r^TI® 
Buckle  up,  America!  I  ™  I 


"Sticks  and  stones  and  words,"  a  $3,000  breastplate  by  Kiff  Slemmons 
Pencils,  silver,  pebbles,  nickels,  horsehair,  deerskin  and  erasers. 


home,  Schneier's  collection  of  rings, 
bracelets,  necklaces,  earrings  and 
brooches — some  to  wear,  others  just 
for  show — numbers  over  200.  She 
estimates  that  she  has  spent  about 
$100,000  for  her  collec- 
tion; she  thinks  it  might 
now  be  worth  $275,000. 

How  does  she  decide 
what  to  buy?  "The  piece 
selects  me  usually,  but  I 
often  find  the  chase  more 
exciting  than  the  pur- 
chase,'" Schneier  replies. 
"Ultimately,  though,  I 
look  for  the  very  best  piece 
the  artist  has  ever  done." 

A  pioneer  in  the  field, 
Helen  Dnitt  English  start- 
ed collecting  art  jewelry  in 
the  mid-1960s,  w  hen  few 
people  were  even  aware 


that  this  art  form  existed.  Prices  were 
low,  but  so  were  her  means.  "It  was 
painfully  difficult  for  me  to  put  a 
collection  together,"  she  recalls.  "I 
gave  up  a  car  to  buy  pins." 


Jewelry  artists  use  commonplace  materials,  even  eggshells 
Bracelets  by  Thomas  Gentille,  inlaid  over  wood,  for  $6 


English's  sacrifices  paid  off.  Toda; 
she  has  more  than  300  pieces  and  ha 
been  exhibited  in  museums  in  thi 
U.S.  and  Europe,  including  the  Phila 
delphia  Museum  of  Art,  the  Honolu 
In  Academy  of  Arts  and  the  Cleveland 
Institute  of  Art.  A  selected  cxhibitioi 
is  planned  for  fall  1993  at  the  Arkan 
sas  Art  Center  in  Little  Rock. 

The  expertise  English  accumulate*! 
as  she  collected  also  launched  he 
career.  In  1974  she  opened  the  Helei 
Drutt  Gallery,  an  excellent  source  o 
information  on  art  jewelry.  Othe 
good  resources  include  the  Susar 
Cummins  Gallery  in  Mill  Valley 
Calif,  (outside  San  Francisco),  Mobi 
lia  gallery  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  anc 
Habatat/Shaw  Gallery  in  Farming 
ton  Hills,  Mich,  (outside  Detroit). 

Other  than  galleries,  collectors  car 
buy  the  work  of  up-and-coming  art 
ists  at  fairs  around  the  country.  A  lis 
of  dates  and  locations  is  available  as 
benefit  of  membership  at  the  Ameri 
can  Craft  Museum  in  New  York. 

If  you  want  to  see  some  great  col 
lections,  visit  the  Renwick  Gallery  ai 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  the  Cooper-Hew  it 
Museum  in  New  York.  The  Victoria 
&  Albert  Museum  in  London,  which 
has  acquired  art  jewelry  pieces  foi 
decades  as  part  of  its  metalwork  col- 
lection, has  assembled  a  large  collec- 
tion with  major  works  by  key  interna- 
tional artists  in  the  field. 

To  read  up  on  the  subject,  consuli 
magazines  like  Metalsmith,  Orna 
ment  and  American  Crafts.  Two  oi 
the  best  books  are  Barbara  Cartlidge'; 
Twentieth-Century  Je welry  ( Harry  N 
Abrams,  $65)  and  Peter  Dormer  anc 
Ralph  Turner's  New  Jewelry  (Thames 
&  Hudson,  $24.95). 

What's  the  trend  with  an 
jewelry?  One  indicator  is 
growing  interest  in  the 
genre  by  the  major  auction 
houses.  Both  Sotheby's  in 
New  York  City-  and  Skinner 
in  Boston  are  planning  tc 
include  contemporary  art 
jewelry  in  auctions  within 
the  next  year.  The  auctions 
will  doubtless  fuel  some 
steep  price  increases.  Says 
Gloria  Lieberman,  head  ol 
jewelry  at  Skinner:  "This 
stuff  is  ready  for  prime 
time." 
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BETTY     BRODY,  C.P.A 


BRODY     AND  RESNICI 
ACCOUNTANTS 


;  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  02  I  34 
(617i  555-1351 
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Mildred  Lee 


29  Pine  Street 

Cambridge.  Massachusetts  021 34 
(617)  555-1729 
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GRAY STONE 
PUBLISHING 


Year  after  year, 
the  vast  majority  of  our  clients 
say  they  would  refer  a  friend  to 

their  Financial  Consultant  at 
Merrill  Lynch.  Can  your  brokerage 
firm  say  that? 


Merrill  Lynch 

A  tradition  of  trust. 


Merrill  Lynch 


Shawn  J  Lapean  Private  Client  Group 

Financial  Consultant 

One  Financial  Center 
Boston,  Massachusetts  021 1 1 
1-800-637-7455 


No  money,  no  education,  an  abusive  husband  and 
two  kids  to  support— this  was  Virginia  Lewis  in  1975. 
Last  year  she  made  $5  million. 

Success  is 

the  best  revenge 


By  Randall  Lane 

Walking  up  and  down  the  aisles  of 
her  Gold  Mine  casino,  Virginia  Lewis 
is  in  her  element.  She  chats  up  cashiers 
and  attendants  and  calls  out  to  regular 
slot  players  by  name.  "I  don't  have 
any  white  tigers  here,"  says  Lewis, 
referring  to  the  more  exotic  attrac- 
tions used  by  the  big-time  Vegas  casi- 
nos. Lewis'  modest  three-story  gam- 
ing house  consists  of  just  238  slot 
machines  and  six  blackjack  tables. 

For  Lewis,  the  Gold  Mine  is  aptly 
named.  Situated  in  the  old  mining 
town  of  Black  Hawk,  just  west  of 
Denver,  the  Gold  Mine  earned  S4.6 
million  last  year  and  has  netted  over 
$7  million  since  opening  18  months 
ago.  This  while  half  of  Colorado's 
almost  100  casinos  are  believed  to  be 
losing  money. 

The  Gold  Mine's  secret  is  Lewis.  A 
motor-mouthed  bundle  of  energy, 
the  38 -year-old  oversees  even-  opera- 
tional detail,  down  to  the  music  (rock 
'n'  roll  oldies  for  the  casino's  forty- 
something-and-up  crowd)  and  the 
food  menu  (her  peanut  butter  pie 
remains  a  customer  favorite).  "If  you 
leave  a  small  problem  alone,"  Lewis 
says,  "it  becomes  a  big  problem." 

Lewis  understands  problems.  Born 
poor  in  Locust  Grove,  Okla.  (pop. 
1,323),  the  seventh  of  11  children, 
Lewis  spent  the  first  months  of  her  life 
sleeping  in  a  dresser  drawer.  Her  fa- 
ther, a  television  repairman,  shuttled 
the  family  between  Oklahoma,  Neva- 
da and  California  looking  for  work. 

"The  neighborhood  kids  would 
constantly  tease  me  because  everyone 
knew  we  were  poor,"  Lewis  says.  "All 
I  could  think  was  someday  I  w  ould 
make  it  and  go  back  and  show  them." 
That  kind  of  attitude  is  one  of  the 


Virginia  Lewis  at  the  Gold  Mine 
Living  the  American  Dream. 


most  powerful  motivators  of  all. 

But  at  17,  Lewis  dropped  out  of 
school  and  entered  a  disastrous  mar- 
riage. She  supported  her  husband 
with  the  only  work  she  could  find: 
cooking  fries  and  flipping  Whoppers 
at  Burger  King.  Pay:  SI. 45  an  hour. 

When  Lewis  became  pregnant,  she 
was  given  a  job  in  the  outlet's  back 
office,  w  here  she  displayed  a  knack  for 
numbers.  Before  her  son  was  born, 
she  was  named  night  manager.  When 
her  marriage  finally  crumbled  two 
years  later,  Lewis,  then  21  and  with  a 
second  child  to  look  after,  got  a  S 1 00- 
a-day  job  in  Las  Vegas  taking  pictures 
at  the  Riviera  and  Sands  casinos. 

In  Las  Vegas,  her  luck  began  to 
change.  She  managed  to  borrow 
S20,000  to  buy  a  dilapidated  house, 
and  put  S4,000  into  fixing  it  up. 
Three  years  later  the  house  was  ap- 
praised at  $42,000.  Lewis  was  in- 
spired. She  took  out  a  second  mort- 


gage and  began  a  little  business  buy 
ing  and  renovating  rundown  home 
in  nice  areas.  Her  contracting  exper 
use  came  from  reading  the  Time  Lit 
home  repair  scries  at  the  local  library 

In  1981  she  married  James  Lewis 
who  once  owned  a  trucking  company 
together  they  spent  the  next  seven 
years  running  the  Beer  Hunter  restau 
rant,  outside  Palm  Springs,  Calii 
Then  they  read  about  the  spread  o 
small-stakes  gambling  and  decided  t< 
try  their  hand.  They  cut  a  deal  w  it! 
the  Flandreau  Santee  Sioux  Indians  o 
South  Dakota  in  early  1989:  Th> 
Lewises  would  build  and  operate 
casino  on  the  reservation  and  pay  th 
Indians  a  healthy  rent.  So  they  sole, 
the  restaurant  for  SI 70,000  and  bor 
rowed  S600,000  to  build  the  casino 

Lewis  designed  the  casino  herselt 
traveling  to  Las  Vegas  with  a  tap< 
measure  to  gauge  the  perfect  distanc 
between  slot  machines  and  the  widtl 
of  the  aisles  and  reading  even-  casint 
management  book  she  could  find.  " 
had  to  understand  the  business  r< 
protect  myself,  because  of  all  the  cast 
that  goes  through  it,"  Lewis  says. 

The  Lewises'  Royal  River  casinc 
opened  Oct.  1,  1990  and  made  mon 
ey  from  day  one. 

But  the  Flandreau  Santee  Siou: 
had  elected  new  leadership  and  insist 
ed  on  renegotiating  the  casino's  lease 
So  the  Lewises  sold  out  at  a  profit  tht 
following  March  and  moved  to  Colo 
rado,  which  was  then  considering 
gambling  for  its  old  mining  towns 
After  deciding  on  Black  Hawk,  Lewi: 
leased  a  filling  station  and  convertec 
the  propertv  into  a  new  casino.  Cosi 
to  build:  SI  .7  million,  S500,000  of  i 
borrowed  from  her  banker  father- in 
law.  The  loan  was  paid  off  less  thai 
two  months  after  the  October  1991 
opening,  and  the  Gold  Mine  ha: 
minted  money  ever  since. 

But  Virginia  Lewis'  determinatior 
does  have  a  downside.  Her  70-houi 
workweeks  contributed  to  a  recen 
separation  from  her  husband,  al 
though  they  still  work  together.  "] 
kind  of  wish  she'd  smell  the  roses  onct 
in  a  while,"  sighs  Jim  Lewis.  "We 
have  plenty  of  money." 

Answers  Virginia:  "I  made  a  com 
mitment  to  get  this  business  moving 
and  hard  work  is  necessary  to  achieve 
that.  It's  a  price  that  I'm  willing  tc 
pa) .  ■ 
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Playing  the  horses 

home  to  the  Kentucky-  Derby,  is 
threatened  by  casino  merboats,  state 
lotteries  and  other  gambling  forums. 
But  Churchill  Downs  has  counterat- 
tacked. "Fear  is  rampant  in  our  indus- 
try." says  President  Thomas  Meeker, 
a  retired  Marine  Corps  lieutenant  col- 
onel who  was  appointed  chief  prose- 
cutor at  Camp  Pendleton  after  serv- 
ing three  combat  tours  in  Vietnam.  "I 
call  it  opportunity." 

Meeker,  48,  was  an  attorney  at 
Kentucky's  largest  law  firm,  Wyart, 
Tarrant  &  Combs,  when  he  helped 
defend  Churchill  Downs  from  Irwin 
Jacobs  and  other  hostile  suitors  in  the 
1980s.  Back  then,  other  than  the 
Derby,  Churchill  Downs  was  fielding 
a  fairly  mediocre  stable  of  horses  each 
season.  In  1984  the  board  asked 
Meeker  to  step  in  and  shake  things  up. 

He  began  by  spending  money — 
$35  million  to  refurbish  the  track  and 
more  to  market  it  around  Louisville. 
He  also  increased  purses  to  attract  top 
horses  all  season  long.  "Money  makes 
the  mares  go  round,"  he  jokes. 

He  also  bet  big  on  simulcasting: 
Races  from  Churchill  Downs  are  seen 
at  50  tracks  across  the  country.  And 
Churchill  Downs  shows — and  takes 
bets  on — races  at  other  tracks.  Simul- 
casting now  accounts  tor  a  quarter  of 
its  S52  million  in  rev  enues. 

So  far,  simulcasting  has  had  only  a 
small  effect  on  track  attendance.  En- 
couraged, Meeker  opened  a  new  off- 
track  betting  facility  across  town  to 
show  other  races.  Designed  like  a 
plush  Las  Vegas  betting  parlor,  it  may 
come  in  handy  if  Kentucky  liberalizes 
its  gambling  Laws.  "I  will  oppose  any 
efforts  to  bring  other  forms  of  gam- 
bling to  our  jurisdiction,"  Meeker 
says.  "But  if  it  is  passed,  we  would 
look  to  get  iirvorved-'* 

Results  are  impressive.  Last  year  the 
company  earned  S5.2  million — or 
SI .38  a  share — and  the  thinly  traded 
over-the-counter  stock  now  goes  for 
60,  up  tenfold  since  Meeker  signed 
on.  Any  chance  all  this  tampering  will 
afreet  the  Derbv?  No  wav,  savs 
Meeker.  '  The  Derby  you'  don't 
touch,""  he  savs.  '"I-"s  like  a  work  of 
art.  The  painting  has  already  been 
"•one    \Iv  iob  is  rn  ke*r»  *~Hf"  frame 

on.*'  -ChtJ^topker  Pajlmqu 


Mo-riej  makes  the  mares  go  round.  ' 


Brave  new  world 

Paul  Volcker  is  very  optimistic 
these  days.  So  much  so  that  he  ev  en 
surprises  himself.  Asked  about  his 
prediction  of  a  modest  2%  rise  in  the 
producer  price  index  over  the  next 
year — recently  made  to  a  roomful  of 
economists — Volcker  just  chuckles. 
"I  said  that?**  he  asks.  "I  actually  said 
that?" 

The  chairman  of  the  New-  York 
investment  banking  firm  James  D. 
Wolfensohn  then  reverts  to  language 
more  appropriate  to  a  former  Federal 
Reserve  chairman:  "Well,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  quantify,  but  I  do  think 
there  are  a  lot  of  reasons  why  the 
inflation  outlook  looks  as  good  as  it 
has  looked  in  a  good  number  of 
years."  Chief  among  them:  a  recovery 
that  shows  no  signs  of  overheating,, 
impressive  gains  in  productivity  and  a 
commitment  by  the  Fed  to,  in  Vol- 
cker's  words,  "maintain  stability." 

But  Volcker" s  optimism  comes 
with  a  qualifier.  He  warns  that  chief 
executives  are  still  behaving  as  if  infla- 
tion were  a  threat.  '"Corporations  al- 
ways seem  to  aim  for  15%  rates  of 
return."  he  says.  "That's  going  to 
have  to  change.  Those  numbers  are 
not  in  this  world  for  a  large  number  of 


His  message:  Lower  >our  hurdle  rates. 


companies,  lou  can  t  expect  mflaj 
rionary  rates  of  return  in  noninflarionj 

ary  times." 

Businessmen  worn-  too  mud 
about  disappointing  shareholders  ac 
customed  to  high  returns,  Volcke 
says.  Bowing  to  unrealistic  expecta 
tions  will  simply  lead  to  bigger  disap 
pointments  down  the  road.  "Th< 
danger  is  you  stretch  in  risk."  hi 
warns.  "There's  nothing  wrong  ii 
aiming  high  if  you  can  do  it  safely  an* 
soundlv-  But  if  you  are  straining  tc 
make  a  number  that's  unrealistic 
then  you've  got  trouble. 

"There  can  be  satisfaction  in  lowe 
rates  of  return,"  he  says.  "Trouble  is 
that's  an  attitude  you  don't  find  ii 
people  less  than  60  years  old.' 
Volcker  is  65. 
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liming  too  high? 

It.  Anthony  Burns  spent  four  tough 
cars  pulling  Ryder  System  out  of  the 
litch  he  slid  into.  Now  he's  got  the  $5 
(lillion  (sales)  yellow  truck  leasing 
lompany  back  on  the  road — 1992 
arnings  rebounded  to  $124  million 
rom  $14  million  in  1991 — and  he's 
et  an  ambitious  course.  "Our  five- 
r  goal  is  to  improve  return  on 
quity,"  Burns  says.  "That's  what 
rives  value.  Our  objective  is  17%. 
Vc've  got  to  strive  for  that." 

Burns,  50,  is  a  Brigham  Young 
;raduate  who  grew  up  pumping  die- 
el  and  changing  tires  at  his  father's 
ruckstop  in  Mesquite,  Nev.  He  and 
lis  wife  ran  a  Texaco  station  while  he 
tudied  for  his  M.B.A.  at  Berkeley.  He 
Dined  Ryder  in  1974  and  was  chief 
xecutive  for  most  of  the  1980s,  dur- 
ng  which  Ryder  quadrupled  its  size, 
veraging  one  acquisition  a  month. 

By  1989  Ryder's  wild  enthusiasm 
or  acquiring  assets  and  buying  reve- 
iues  finally  caught  up  with  the  corn- 
any.  Profits  fell  almost  80%,  and  the 
iext  year  the  stock  hit  an  eight-year 
dw  of  12%.  "We  had  been  highly 
sgarded  for  years,"  Burns  says,  "and 
i  the  twinkle  of  an  eye,  people  said 
rt  were  brain-dead." 

So  Burns  gradually  unloaded  mar- 
;inal  assets — the  aircraft  leasing  busi- 
ess,  an  insurance  services  group,  a 
'eight  forwarding  operation — and 


trimmed  costs.  He  cut  5,000  jobs, 
slashed  medical  benefits,  and  reduced 
interest  charges  and  capital  budgets. 

That's  lifted  the  stock  to  29,  but  it's 
still  way  shy  of  the  1987  high  of  43. 
Which  explains  Burns'  zealous  com- 
mitment to  return  on  equity.  He  says 
he  can  meet  his  goal  by  increasing 
sales  without  hurting  profit  margins 
and  by  tending  to  his  low-margin 
aviation  services  division.  But  17% 
may  not  be  tenable  today.  In  aiming 
high,  Burns  risks  having  to  apologize 
down  the  road  for  some  very  solid 
accomplishments. 


ABOVE: 

Vasilii  Bakhar, 
deputy  director, 
Vimpel  Corp. 
Finding  peaceful 
markets  for  Rus- 
sian defense 
technology. 


LEFT: 

Ryder  System's 
chairman, 
Tony  Burns 
On  the  road 
again. 


ccWe  are  open 
to  all  proposals" 

"Just  two  years  ago  we  were  so 
secret,  we  didn't  exist,"  chuckles  Va- 
silii Bakhar,  deputy  director  of  Rus- 
sia's Vimpel  Corp.  "Even  in  the  Sovi- 
et Union  we  were  known  only  by  an 
identification  number." 

Vimpel  is  one  of  Russia's  leading 
technology  companies,  and  today 
Bakhar  is  doing  everything  he  can  to 
tell  the  world  about  the  firm.  "We 
need  Western  partners  to  help  us  into 
the  market,"  Bakhar  says  in  fluent 
English. 

Run  out  of  Moscow  in  what  looks 
like  a  rundown  Eastern  European 
public  housing  development,  Vimpel 
was  the  lead  contractor  for  the  Soviet 
Star  Wars  program  and  the  designer 
of  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  facility, 
which  was  dismantled  under  a  1989 
U.S. -Soviet  agreement.  The  compa- 
ny employs  48,000  in  Russia  and 
Byelarus.  Over  half  of  Vimpel's  em- 
ployees are  Ph.D.s  or  engineers,  says 
Bakhar,  an  elegant  man  who  has  spent 
20  years  at  Vimpel,  working  both  as  a 
physicist  and  an  economist. 

Because  of  the  low  ruble  salaries 
Vimpel  and  other  state-owned  com- 
panies pay,  Bakhar  has  lost  20%  of  his 
workers  to  private  businesses  over  the 
last  few  years.  To  keep  the  remaining 
talent  in  place,  he  is  working  on  a 
privatization  plan  to  distribute  rough- 
ly 30%  of  the  stock  to  employees.  The 
government  and  private  investors 
would  own  the  rest. 

Bakhar  says  29%  of  Vimpel's  reve- 
nues— equivalent  to  about  $2  bil- 
lion— already  comes  from  nonde- 
fense  work.  He  wants  to  increase  that 
to  40%  this  year.  One  promising  area: 
ultra-high-frequency  technology  that 
could  be  used  in  cancer  surgery.  Oth- 
er possibilities  include  microscopic 
filters  for  treating  cardiovascular  ill- 
ness, and  highly  durable  polyethylene 
pipes  that  can  replace  steel  pipes  in  the 
chemical  industry. 

Bakhar  has  high  hopes  for  cellular 
phones,  too.  Teamed  up  with  Chica- 
go-based Fabela  Groupe  Interna- 
cional,  he  has  obtained  a  license  to 
build  a  system  in  the  Moscow  region. 

In  short,  Bakhar  will  pursue  any- 
thing that  might  help  keep  his  organi- 
zation intact.  Says  he,  "We  are  open 
to  all  proposals." 

-Paui.Klkbnikoy  mm 
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Land . . .  what  else  can  give  you  so  much  pleasure  now  and  for  years  to  come? 


MMhe  land  we're  offering  is  far 
■  from  the  crowds  and  rat  race  of 
JBL  cities,  away  from  noise  and 
pollution.  It's  nature  in  an  un- 
spoiled state. 

Each  ranch  is  40  acres  or  more. 
A  really  big  spread.  With  controlled 
access  that  assures  exclusivity 
and  privacy.  We're  up  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Colorado's  glorious  San- 
gre  de  Cristo  range — the  heart  of  the 
Rockies.  Where  deer,  elk,  eagles, 
wild  turkey  and  other  birds  and  ani- 
mals still  roam. 

Very  few  owners  will  share  this 
part  of  the  American  Alps,  and  our 
concept  for  buyers  is  simple:  A 
large,  desirable  piece  of  property, 
offered  with  financing  and  full 
buyer  protection.  You  can  build 


here  if  and  when  you  want.  You 
may  use  it  as  a  base  for  vacations, 
for  cross-country  skiing,  hunting, 
fishing,  hiking,  camping  and  all 
kinds  of  outdoor  sports  and  fam- 
ily fun. 

It's  the  perfect  place  to  acquire 
a  substantial  part  of  the  American 
dream.  Here  you  will  taste  life  on 
the  scale  it  was  meant  to  be  lived. 

Forbes  Magazine's  division, 
Sangre  de  Cristo  Ranches,  put  this 
project  together  based  on  the 
many  requests  received  over  the 
years  for  a  really  large  tract  of 
land.  Through  Forbes  Wagon  Creek 
Ranch,  we're  pleased  to  be  able  to 
share  a  part  of  it  with  you  and  your 
family.  We've  ranched  this  area 
for  almost  two  decades  and  plan  to 


be  around  for  generations  to 
come.  Our  neighboring  Forbes 
Trinchera  Ranch  covers  over  400 
square  miles,  which  is  our  firm 
commitment  to  the  future  of  this 
unspoiled  paradise  in  Colorado. 

Ranches  here  start  at  $30,000. 
It's  not  a  small  sum.  But  unlike 
paintings  and  jewelry  or  new  cars, 
this  ownership  extends  past  your 
lifetime  and  the  lives  of  those  you 
love  to  guarantee  your  own  sub- 
stantial heritage  in  America  the 
beautiful. 

For  complete  information, 
without  obligation,  call  719/379- 
3263  or  write  to:  Errol  Ryland, 
Manager,  Forbes  Wagon  Creek 
Ranch,  P.O.  Box  303  3WK8 
Ft.  Garland,  CO  81 133. 


Obtain  the  Property  Report  required  by  Federal  law  and  read  it  before  signing  anything  No  Federal  agency  has 
ludged  the  merits  or  value,  if  any.  of  this  property.  Equal  Credit  and  Housing  Opportunity.  A  statement  and  offerinq 
statemem  has  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  filing  does  not  constitute  approval 
of  the  sale  or  lease  or  offer  for  saie  or  lease  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  in  any  way  passed 
upon  the  merits  of  such  offer-ng  A  copy  of  the  offering  statement  is  available,  upon  request,  from  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Ranches  NYA86-1 53.  A  statement  of  Record  filed  with  the  New  Jersey  Real  Estate  Commission  permits  this  property 
to  be  offered  to  New  Jersey  residents,  but  does  not  pass  upon  its  merits  or  value.  Obtain  the  New  Jersey  Public 
Offering  Statement  and  read  it  before  signing  anything  NJA  #60686004  CO;  Florida  AD  20537 
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THE  FORBES/BARRA  WALL  STREET  REVIEW 

BY  ERIC  S.  HARDY     '  '  H 


The  overall  market 


In  a  confusing  stock  market  that  is 
reaching  new  peaks  as  favored  growth 
stocks  get  clobbered,  value  stocks — 
those  selling  at  relatively  low  multi- 
ples of  earnings,  cash  flow,  book  value 
or  dividends — are  trouncing  growth 
stocks.  The  total  return  (including 
reinvested  dividends)  on  the 
s&p/Barra  Value  index  is  18%  for  the 
trailing  12  months,  versus  4%  for  the 
S&p/Barra  Growth  index.  A  big  de- 
cline in  health  care  issues  is  one  reason 
growth  stocks  have  fared  so  poorly. 

Indeed,  the  once  high-flying  health 
stocks  are  so  beaten  up  that  some  of 
them  are  now  turning  up  on  value 
screens.  "Investors'  worst  fears  about 
health  care  reform  have  already  been 
factored  into  their  stock  prices,"  ar- 
gues analyst  Kurt  Kammerer  of  Ad- 
vest,  Inc.  Kammerer's  buy  list  in- 
cludes American  Medical  Response, 
which  provides  ambulance  services, 
and  Idexx  Labs,  which  makes  diag- 
nostic supplies  for  veterinarians. 


Special  focus 


The  nine  bonds  below  are  high-grade  junk. 
Their  Bal  and  Ba2  Moody's  ratings  are  one 
or  two  notches  below  investment  grade. 
Each  of  these  recent  issues  has  a  yield 
advantage  over  comparable  Treasurys  of 
1.1  percentage  points  or  better.  Only  one 
of  these  bonds — the  Rally's  97/8S  of 
2000— is  callable. 


The  Barra  All-US  price  index  as  of  4/15/93: 


12-month  closeup 


Junkyard  specials 

Bond/coupon 

i 

Yield  to 
maturity 

Black  &  Decker  7  Vis  2003 

7.4% 

Can  Pac  Forest  10  Vis  2003 

7.9 

Conseco  8  Ves  2003 

8.1 

Contl  Bank  NA  77/8s  2003 

7.0 

News  Amer  Hldgs7V2s  2000 

7.4 

Rally's'  97/8s  2000 

9.0 

Standard  Pacl0'/2S  2000 

10.4 

Time  Warner  9  Vss  2013 

8.5 

Tiphook  Finance  8s  2000 

7.9 

'Callable  in  1996. 
Source:  Securities  Data  Co. 

2600      Market  value:  $4,516.4  billion 
P/E:  24.9 

2200      P/E  minus  negative  EPS:  17.5 

Price/book:  2.5                               *  A 
,  _      Yield:  2.5%        *v               JT^mX  / 

"Barra  index 
200-day  moving  average 
2600  JL, 

2500  1 

1400  fty 

2400 

1000  * 

Performance             Price     Total  return 

Last  4  weeks           -1.0%  -0.8% 
Since  12/31/92         2.4  3.1 

2300  Jlp' 

'85      '86      '87      '88      '89      '90      '91      '92  '93 

M  J  J 

ASONDJ   FMA  ': 

'92  '93 

Closeup  on  the  market 

Index  or  investment 

2-week  change 

%  change  from 
1  year  ago       5-year  high 

Barra  All-US  index 

-0.7% 

8.4%  -1.8% 

S&P/Barra  Growth  index1 

-2.8  BH 

3.9 

-5.4 

S&P/Barra  Value  index  • 

1.9 

17.8 

-0.1 

Dow  Jones  industrials 

0.5 

J 

2.7 

-0.6 

S&P  500 

-0.4 

1 

7.8 

-1.7 

NYSE 

-0.5 

■ 

8.1 

-1.6 

Nasdaq 

-2.4  ■ 

13.3 

-5.4 

Amex 

-0.8 

■ 

6.8 

-0.9 

EAFE3 

5.3 

 |  1S.0 

-15-2  § 

CRB  futures  index4  5 

-0.8 

2.6 

-22.5 

Gold  (Comex  spot) 

-0.4 

1 

-0.1 

-32.9  1 

Yen 5  (per  $US) 

-1.0 

-15.6 

-31.0 

Oil  5(W  Texas  Intermediate) 

-1.5  | 

0.0 

-50.9 

The  best  and  worst  performing  stocks6 

Best 

2-week  1993 
Price      change  EPS' 

Worst 

Price 

f 

2-week  1993 
change  EPS' 

Intl  Cablecasting  Tech 

65/8       33%  $-0.33 

Policy  Management  Sys 

45V2 

-47%  $2.46 

American  Colloid 

30          26  1.36 

US  Surgical 

30 

-46         2.49  1 

Benson  Eyecare 

9 1/2       25  NA 

MathSoft 

73/4 

-44         0.36  | 

Maxicare  Health  Plans 

10i/4       24  0.77 

Caere 

7% 

-41  0.42 

Lifetime  Corp 

27          22  1.75 

Software  Publishing 

8Vs 

-41         1.01  1 

1  The  best  and  worst  performing  industry  factors68 

2-week 

Since 

2-week 

Since 

Best 

change 

12/31/92 

Worst 

change 

12/31/92 

Oilfield  services 

10.0% 

24.4% 

Tobacco 

-30.9% 

-48.2% 

Forest  products 

8.4 

24.5 

Misc  mining,  metals 

-11.2 

-5.8 

Airtransport 

7.8 

16.0 

Beverages 

-8.2 

-3.3 

Motor  vehicles 

6.6 

17.9 

Retail 

-6.7 

-5.8 

Aerospace 

6.1 

1.1 

Real  estate 

-6.5 

3.1 

Note:  Data  for  period  ending  4/15/93.  The  Barra  All-US  index  consists  of  all  publicly  traded  common  stocks  for  which  price  quotations  are  available  and  ordinary  shares  of  foreign  stocks  trading  on  U.S.  markets. 
ADRs,  REITs  and  closed-end  funds  are  excluded.  1  Total  return  of  a  portfolio  of  more  than  150  large-capitalization  stocks  that  has  high  historical  earnings  growth  and  has  predicted  above-average  earnings 
growth.  •'Total  return  of  more  than  300  large-capitalization  stocks  characterized  by  low  price-to-book  ratios,  high  yields  and  low  pnce-to-earnings  ratios.  3  A  dollar-denominated  capitalization-weighted  index  of 
more  than  1,000  stocks  from  Europe,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Far  East.  Source:  Morgan  Stanley  Capital  International  Perspective.  4  Index  of  21  commodity  futures.  5  Source:  Knight-Ridder  Financial 
Information. 6  During  the  last  two  weeks.  'Estimate.  Source:  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System,  from  IBES,  Inc. 8 Shows  return  to  the  industry  factor  after  controlling  for  other  influences,  including  company 
size,  value  and  growth  characteristics.  Multi-industry  firms  have  proportional  contributions  in  two  or  more  groups.  NA:  Not  available.  Principal  source:  Barra,  Inc.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
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UTUAL  FUND  REVIEW 


JOHN  CHAMBERLAIN 


Performance 

1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


80 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


Mutual  fund  mania  continues,  but  how  long  can  it  last? 
The  Investment  Company  Institute  reports  that  net  sales 
(new  investments  plus  reinvested  dividends,  minus  re- 
demptions) of  fixed-income  funds  totaled  $1 1.7  billion  in 
February,  while  equity  funds  took  in  $8.6  billion.  Wall 
Street  is  absorbing  this  near-record  influx  of  capital  by 
driving  up  stock  and  bond  prices.  Our  indexes  of  the  25 
largest  equity  and  fixed-income  funds  hit  a  new  high  at  the 
end  of  March  (see  table,  above  right). 

Among  the  hottest  funds  over  the  past  three  years  (below 
left)  are  United  New  Concepts  and  20th  Century  Ultra 
Investors.  Over  the  past  12  months,  however,  both  funds 
undcrperformed  the  15.2%  total  return  on  the  S&P  500. 
The  two  funds  have  high  concentrations  of  health  care 


stocks,  a  group  that  has  been  getting  battered. 

United  Services-Cold  Shares,  with  a  three-year  annu 
ized  return  of -25%,  tops  the  list  of  worst  performers, 
the  other  funds  with  booby  prizes  focus  on  gold  a 
precious  metals. 

The  gold  funds,  however,  have  made  modest  recover 
of  late — witness  United  Services-World  Cold's  12-mor 
return  of  16.6%.  Despite  its  name,  this  fund  mostly  inve 
in  North  American  miners  like  American  Barrick  F 
sources.  By  charter  it  is  prohibited  from  investing  in  Sol 
Africa.  United  Services-Cold  Shares,  a  sibling  fund,  inve 
in  South  Africa,  and  it  has  been  hurt  by  that  nation's  soc 
and  political  upheaval  as  well  as  by  the  recent  40%  dev 
uation  of  the  financial  rand  against  the  commercial  ran> 


The  best  performers 


The  worst  performers 


Fund 

Forbes  rating 
up  down 
markets 

Total  return6 
1-year  3-year 
(annualized) 

Fund 

Forbes  rating 
up  down 
markets 

Total  return6 
1-year  3-year 
(annualized! 

Equity 5 

Equity 5 

CGM  Capital  Development 

A+ 

B 

26.6% 

36.3% 

United  Services-Gold  Shares 

D 

F 

-24.4% 

-25.0% 

Mexico  Fund 

A 

A+ 

-12.9 

34.1 

ASA  Limited 

D 

D 

-5.0 

-14.3 

20th  Century  Ultra  investors 

A+ 

F 

8.7 

29.2 

Van  Eck  international  Investors 

C 

D 

1.9 

-7.8 

Fidelity  Select-Financial  Services 

A 

B 

48.6 

28.8 

Lexington  Goldfund 

D 

B 

4.9 

-7.4 

Templeton  Emerging  Markets 

A 

A 

10.3 

28.2 

United  Services-World  Gold 

D 

D 

16.6 

-5.6 

Fidelity  Contrafund 

A+ 

C 

22.0 

27.0 

Fidelity  Select-Precious  Metals  &  Mins 

D 

D 

8.5 

-5.1 

ABT  Invest-Emerging  Growth 

A 

D 

21.5 

26.8 

Franklin  Gold  Fund 

C 

D 

2.3 

^1.2 

Berger  One  Hundred 

A+ 

D 

12.0 

25.7 

Oppenheimer  Gold  &  Special  Mins 

D 

C 

7.8 

-4.2 

United  New  Concepts  Fund 

B 

C 

3.2 

23.8 

Worldwide  Value  Fund 

D 

D 

-1.6 

-3.6 

Merrill  Lynch  Technology-A 

A 

C 

36.3 

23.0 

Van  Eck  Gold/Resources  Fund 

D 

C 

18.9 

-3.2 

Fixed  income 

Fixed  income 

National  Bond  Fund 

A 

D 

18.4 

23.6 

Pilgrim  S-T  Multi-Market 

F 

c 

-19.2 

-7.8 

PaineWebber  High  income-A 

A 

C 

20.1 

23.5 

Permanent  Port-Treasury  Bill  . 

F 

A+ 

2.7 

4.7 

Fidelity  Capital  &  Income 

B 

B 

21.5 

22.1 

IAI  Reserve  Fund 

F 

A+ 

3.9 

6.3 

Liberty  High  Income  Bond 

A 

B 

15.3 

22.1 

Putnam  Adjustable  Rate  US  Govt-A 

F 

A 

3.2 

6.4 

Putnam  High  Yield  Advantage 

A 

B 

14.9 

21.8 

Franklin  Adjustable  US  Govt  Securities 

F 

A+ 

3.8 

7.0 

Note:  To  be  rated,  equity  ! 
by  investors,  including  rei 
largest  stock  funds  in  198< 


be  in  existence  since  6/30/83;  taxable  bonds  3/31/88,  junk  bonds  2/28/87.  'Monthly  net  sales  of  open-end  funds, 
vidends,  less  redemptions,  includes  tax-free  and  foreign  bond  funds.  Source:  Investment  Co.  Institute.  3lndex  of 
::  total  return  for  the  25  largest  taxable  bond  funds  in  1986.  includes  balanced  funds.  6Penods  ended  3/31/93. 


Net  sales  are  purchase 
total  return  for  the  2f 
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THE  PFIZER  HEALTHCARE  SERIES 


libucantell 
high  blood  pressure 
by  these  symptoms: 


(Very  often,  there  are  none!) 


It's  hard  to  believe  that  over  35  million  Americans  have  a  dangerous  disease. .  .very 
often  without  a  symptom.  But  that's  what  high  blood  pressure  (hypertension)  is  like. 
A  hidden  illness,  yet  one  of  the  easiest  to  detect— and  to  treat.  Untreated,  it  can  affect 
your  brain  (stroke),  your  vision,  heart  (infarction),  blood  vessels  and  kidneys.  Anyone 
can  be  affected,  although  factors  such  as  age,  sex,  race  or  family  background  play  a  role. 

Fortunately,  there's  plenty  that  can  be  done  to  treat  this  condition.  Only  your 
doctor  can  diagnose  hypertension,  but  you  can  help  head  it  off  through  healthier  liv- 
ing—reducing weight,  cholesterol,  salt  intake,  stress,  anxiety  and  stopping  smoking.  An 
improved  lifestyle,  and  blood  pressure-controlling  medicines  can  substantially  lower 
your  risk  for  heart  attacks  and  stroke.  But  the  first  step  is  to  see  your  doctor 

For  a  poster-sized  reprint  of  this  message,  write:  Pharmaceuticals  Group, 
Pfizer  Inc,  P.O.  Box3852H,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  NT  10163. 

Pharmaceuticals 

A  PARTNER  IN  HEALTHCARE  " 


A  message  ^i^^^B^. 

in  the  interest  f77A?fff^ 
of  better  UAmM 
health  from 


"THE  FUNDS 

EDITED  BY  JASON  ZWEIG 

The  stocks  of  German  heavy  industry  are  huffing 
and  puffing  after  a  quick  uphill  sprint,  but 
smaller  German  stocks  may  get  a  second  wind. 
Here's  a  handy  way  to  invest  in  them. 

Buy  the 
Mittelstand 


By  Mary  Beth  G  rover 

Interested  in  Germany?  Here's 
some  useful  advice  from  John  Ab- 
bink,  portfolio  manager  of  three 
closed-end  funds  specializing  in  Ger- 
man stocks:  The  blue  chips  are  not 
exactly  bargains.  Buy  into  smaller 
German  companies. 

Abbink,  38,  works  both  sides  of  the 
street.  As  a  New  York- based  money 
manager  for  an  arm  of  Deutsche 
Bank,  he  manages  the  blue-chip  Ger- 
many and  Future  Germany  funds  and 
the  small -company  New  Germany 
Fund,  all  of  which  trade  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  The  last  of  the 
three  is  the  best  buy,  he  says.  Both 
Future  Germany  and  New  Germany 
can  be  had  for  a  12%  discount,  but 
New  Germany  stands  the  best  chance 
of  rebounding  smardy  if  Germany 
comes  out  of  its  recession. 

Some  investors  are  banking  on  the 
theory  that  the  bad  news  is  over  in 
Germany.  Short  interest  rates,  recent- 
ly at  8.2%,  have  been  heading  south. 
Inflation,  which  hit  nearly  5%  last 
year,  is  inching  downward.  Big  com- 
panies are  finally  beginning  to  pound 
down  their  labor  costs.  But  Abbink 
thinks  it's  too  soon  to  celebrate.  So  far 
this  year,  he  warns,  the  market  has 
already  recaptured  nearly  half  of  last 
fall's  20%  recession -induced  plunge. 

"People  underestimate  the  reces- 
sion," says  Abbink.  "Last  March  and 
April,  German  companies  were  boast- 
ing about  the  new  plants  they  were 
opening  and  how  this  would  lead  to 
more  employment  in  the  East.  By 
September  they  were  closing  them." 

Abbink  figures  corporate  earnings 
will  be  up  just  12%  next  year,  half  the 


25%  most  economists  expect.  "On 
current  earnings,  [German]  compa- 
nies are  expensive,"  he  warns. 

Abbink's  response  to  this  situation: 
Find  bargains  in  smaller,  entrepre- 
neurial companies  unburdened  by  the 
excess  capacity  their  larger  brethren 
took  on.  Founded  in  January  1990, 
New  Germany  has  65%  of  its  assets  in 


New  Germany  Fund  manager  John  Abbink 
Little  companies  at  a  big  discount. 


companies  with  market  capitaliza- 
tions of  $1  billion  or  less.  He  particu- 
larly likes  construction  companies  and 
banks  that  cater  to  the  rebuilding  of 
bedraggled  eastern  Germany. 

In  construction,  Abbink  favors 
companies  like  Weru  and  Vereinigter 
Baubeschlag-Handel.  Weru,  with  a 
market  capitalization  of  S376  million, 
makes  double-glazed  replacement 
windows  for  homes  and  apartments. 
At  3.2%  of  New  Germany's  total  as- 
sets, it  is  Abbink's  largest  holding 
among  small  companies,  vbh  (market 


value,  SI 45  million  )  makes  items  lik 
window  cranks. 

"People  aren't  aware  of  how  little 
centrally  planned  economy  investe 
in  construction,"  explains  Abbink, 
native  of  Dearborn,  Mich.  He  visit 
Germany  about  twice  a  year,  an 
made  his  most  recent  trip  there  las 
fall.  "You  can  walk  down  the  streets  i 
Berlin  and  literally  see  into  house 
through  the  cracks  in  their  cement. 
As  housing  gets  rebuilt  in  the  Easj 
Abbink  expects  earnings  at  both  com 
panies  to  jump  by  some  20%  this  j  eai 
Weru  trades  at  16  times  the  earning 
Abbink  projects  for  this  year,  VBH  a 
14  times. 

Abbink  likes  Sto  (market  value 
SI 99  million),  a  fiberglass  insulatioi 
company.  "Remember,  it  gets  cold  u 
East  Germany,"  he  says,  "and  now  it 
people  must  pay  real  world  pricing  fo 
heat."  So,  for  the  first  time,  there  is  ai 
economic  incentive  for  homeowner 
to  buy  insulation.  Two  other  con 
struction  plays:  mortgage  lende 
Depfa  and  electrical  cable  maker  Fel 
ten  und  Guilleaume.  They  trade,  re 
spectively,  at  18  and  15  times  Ab 
bink's  estimates  of  1993  earnings. 

Abbink  thinks  the  bloated  Germai 
automotive  industry  will  stay  sluggisl 
for  a  while,  but  he  likes  Duerr,  a  fittl 
outfit  that  provides  paint  shops  fo 
auto  factories.  "The  auto  industry  ha 
been  investing  heavily  in  this  area,"  hi 
explains,  "because  pollution  an< 
worker  safety  is  such  a  concern." 

Abbink  owns  stocks  in  companie 
as  tiny  as  Aesculap,  a  maker  of  artificia 
limbs  and  skin  grafting  devices;  it  has 
market  cap  of  SI  09  million.  The  littl< 
company  keeps  a  tight  grip  on  labo 
costs  and  has  added  manufacturing 
capacity  at  a  prudent  pace.  "The  Ger 
man  blue  chips  might  learn  a  lessor 
or  two  from  a  company  like  this,' 
he  says. 

Adds  Abbink:  "The  medium-siz« 
companies,  called  in  Germany  tin 
Mittelstand,  are  the  core  of  the  econ 
omy — and  the  most  competitive  par 
of  the  economy.  In  the  long  run 
that's  the  place  to  be." 

New  Germany  is  cheap.  Apart  fron 
the  discount,  a  rarity  these  days  in  tin 
overheated  closed-end  market,  yoi 
get  the  advantage  of  a  fairly  low  ex 
pense  ratio — 1.3%  of  assets  annually 
That's  well  below  the  1.8%  average 
for  European  hinds.  I 
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Kurt  Lindner,  who  has  one  of  the  best  records  around, 
has  handed  the  wheel  to  Eric  Ryback.  Will  the  new 
Lindner  Fund  be  as  good  as  the  old  one? 

Passing  the  torch 


By  Christopher  Palmeri 

Am  investor  about  to  dive  into  a  fund 
lias  to  remember  that  he  is  buying  the 
future,  not  the  past.  Take  the  excel- 
lent Lindner  funds  (total  assets,  $2.1 
million).  If  the  past  were  a  good  pre- 
dictor of  the  future,  the  case  for  buy- 
ng  would  be  good:  Over  the  past  two 
decades  the  flagship  Lindner  Fund 
nas  returned  an  average  19%  a  year, 
:omfortably  beating  the  market  at 
/ery  low  risk.  The  situation  is  more 
complex,  however,  than  one  perfor- 
nance  number  can  convey.  The  case 
ror  buying  the  Lindner  Fund  is  good, 
:>ut  it's  no  cut-and-dried  decision. 

What  are  the  complicating  factors? 
3ne  is  that  management  has  changed, 
rhe  founder  of  the  Lindner  Fund 
and  its  younger  sister  fund,  Lindner 
Dividend)  is  Kurt  Lindner,  71.  Over 
die  three  market  cycles  to  mid- 198 5, 
die  Lindner  Fund  beat  the  market  by 
12  points  a  year.  But,  beginning  in 
1984,  Lindner  began  delegating 
nuch  of  the  stock  selection  to  Eric 
Ryback,  now  41.  In  lanuary  Lindner 
completed  the  transition  by  selling  his 
idvisory  firm  to  Ryback,  who  was 
racked  by  some  wealthy  investors. 

The  other  complication  is  the  un- 
ending tug-of-war  between  pricier 
growth  stocks  and  the  low-priced  val- 
te  stocks  that  Lindner  and  Ryback 
avor.  For  most  of  the  time  that  Ry- 
back has  been  running  the  funds, 
/alue  stocks  have  lagged.  Over  the 
:>ast  nine  years  the  Lindner  funds  have 
•eturned  an  average  14%  annually, 
wo  points  behind  the  market.  That 
•aises  a  question:  Have  the  Lindner 
\mds  fallen  behind  because  the  mar- 
cet  was  out  of  phase  with  their  philos- 
ophies? Or  because  Ryback  isn't  as 
*ood  as  Lindner? 

The  preliminary  answer  seems  to  be 
:hat  the  funds  have  temporarily  been 
out  of  phase.  But  value  seems  to  be 
ioming  back.  Growth  stocks  like  Phil- 


ip Morris  and  U.S.  Surgical  have 
sagged.  Since  the  start  of  1992  Ry- 
back has  handily  beaten  the  market. 

Will  the  trend  in  favor  of  value 
continue?  If  so,  now  is  the  time  to  be 
getting  into  the  Lindner  Fund 
(Lindner  Dividend  is  closed  to  new 
money).  Why  now?  Growth  stocks 
still  trade  at  abnormally  high  multi- 
ples of  their  earnings  and  dividends. 
There  is  much  less  risk  in  value  stocks, 
the  Lindner  specialty. 

Wisely,  Ryback  has  no  intention  of 
taking  the  stodginess  out  of  the 
Lindner  offerings.  The  Lindner  Fund 


Eric  Ryback  of  the  Lindner  funds 

Forget  growth.  Go  for  gravel  and  lime. 


typically  has  favored  small  to  midsize 
companies  with  price/earnings  ratios 
well  below  the  market's  average  P/E. 
Ryback  also  favors  companies  that 
trade  at  deep  discounts  to  what  they 
would  bring  in  a  breakup  or  takeover. 
Lindner  Dividend  is  even  more  defen- 
sive, consisting  mostly  of  bonds  and 
high-yielding  preferred  stocks. 

Lindner's  tried-and-true  formula 
for  cheap  stocks  has  usually  steered 
Ryback  toward  smaller  banks  and  util- 
ities. But  banks  and  utilities  have  heat- 
ed up  lately,  so  Ryback  is  targeting 


cyclical  industries  like  oil,  steel  and 
shipping.  "We  are  coming  out  of  a 
worldwide  recession,"  Ryback  says. 
"This  is  just  the  beginning  of  a  long 
up  tick  for  cyclicals." 

He  makes  a  strong  case:  The  mas- 
sive infrastructure  needs  of  Eastern 
Europe  will  increase  demand  for  steel. 
As  trade  revives,  shipping  companies 
will  get  a  boost.  And  while  developed 
economies  will  rely  more  on  cleaner- 
burning  natural  gas,  developing 
countries  will  use  more  oil. 

He  likes  usx- Marathon  Group. 
Trying  to  finance  new  production, 
Marathon  halved  its  dividend  last 
year.  The  stock  still  hasn't  fully  recov- 
ered, but  the  new  oilfields  will  be 
pumping  soon.  At  a  recent  19,  Mara- 
thon yields  3.5%. 

Ryback  calls  Minorco  S.A.,  the 
conglomerate  controlled  by  the  Op- 
penheimers  of  South  Africa,  a  "sleep- 
ing giant."  In  Britain,  Minorco  is  the 
top  supplier  of  lime  products;  in  the 
former  East  Germany,  owner  of  the 
largest  gravel  pit.  When  builders  start 
pouring  cement,  they'll  come  to  Min- 
orco. With  $8.25  per  share  in  cash, 
Minorco  trades  around  13.  Ryback 
sees  it  earning  $2  per  share  in  1994. 

Another  Ryback  pick  is  Sea  Con- 
tainers, the  world's  largest  lessor  of 
refrigerated  shipping  containers.  Re- 
cent price:  23.  After  two  flat  years,  Sea 
Containers  could  earn  better  than  $3 
a  share  this  year,  Ryback  reckons. 

As  a  college  kid,  Ryback  hiked  for 
months  along  American  mountain 
ranges,  then  wrote  two  books  on  his 
treks  before  he  was  21.  But  his  most 
successful  prose  was  the  letter  he  sent 
from  Eastern  Michigan  University's 
business  school  to  Kurt  Lindner  in 
1981,  after  he  read  about  Lindner  in 
Forbes.  Lindner  hired  him  shortly 
thereafter. 

One  thing  is  clear:  Ryback  knows  a 
bargain  when  he  sees  one.  He  and  his 
backers  bought  Lindner  Manage- 
ment Corp.  from  Kurt  Lindner  for 
$20  million.  That  was  just  under  1% 
of  assets  under  management,  against 
the  4.4%  that  Franklin  paid  to  get  the 
Templeton  funds.  "I  guess  you  could 
say  I  didn't  drive  a  hard  bargain," 
shrugs  Lindner.  But  to  cash  in  on  his 
"bargain,"  Ryback  will  have  to  prove 
himself.  If  he  flags,  the  assets  will  vote 
with  their  feet  and  his  bargain  will 
turn  into  a  bust.  M 
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IF  YOU  CAN'T  RELAX  HERE,  YOU  CAN'T  RELAX 


Vacation  in  your  own  private  paradise.  As  tropical, 
as  quaint,  as  secluded  as  any  undiscovered  island. 
Laucala,  a  Forbes  Magazine  South  Pacific  Property  - 
the  perfect  island  resort. 

Enjoy  our  spectacular  sun-drenched  beaches  in  all 
their  secluded  beauty.  This  pristine  paradise  offers  the 

world's  finest 
scuba  diving  and 
snorkeling.  Fish. 
Windsurf.  Sail. 
Play  tennis. 
Water-ski.  Relax 
by  the  pool. 
Do  it  all.  Or  do 
nothing  at  all. 
There  are  no 
schedules,  none 
of  life's  pressures. 

Laucala  is  for 
people  who  want  the  ultimate  vacation  experience  - 
the  finest  amenities  without  the  formalities.  Go  deep 
sea  fishing  on  board  the  island's  private  fishing  boat.  If 
you  wish,  our  master  chef  will  prepare  your  catch  for  A 
your  dining  pleasure.  Dive  in  azure  waters,  world 
renowned  for  the  beauty  and  abundance  of  their  "^^^ 
tropical  fish  and  the  marvel  of  their  coral  reefs.  * 


All  this  for  just 
$2,100  pp  for  8  days 
and  7  nights  (plus 
Fiji  tax).  And  that 
includes  everything. 
ALL  meals,  ALL  drinks, 
UNLIMITED  use  of  ALL 
recreational  facilities, 
whenever  and  as  often 
as  you  wish  at  NO 
EXTRA  COST. 


—  i 


Though  it's  far  from  the  stresses  of  everyday  life, 
Laucala  is  easily  accessible.  Our  island  has  its  own 
private  runway  and  daily  scheduled  commercial  flight. 

Find  out  more  about  this 
paradise  in  the  Fijis  and  our 
Special  Island  Exclusive. 
Laucala,  owned  and  operated 
by  Forbes  Magazine.  For 
more  information  write  to: 
Errol  Ryland,  Manager,  3LC8 
Box  149,  Fort  Garland,  CO 
81133,  or  call  1-800-FORBES-5. 
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Although  long-term  bonds  should  be  avoided, 
i  few  issues  are  still  attractive 
or  high  yields. 

Defensive  junk 


BY  BEN  WEB EB MAN 


;n  Weberman  is  a  columnist 
r  Forbes  magazine. 


[ere'S  a  paradoxical  recommenda- 
on  for  you:  If  you  want  to  take  a 
efensive  posture  in  your  fixed-in- 
)me  investing,  consider  buying  low- 
rade  bonds. 

The  point  is  this:  Sensible  moves 
>r  defensive  investors  depend  on 
hat  they  are  defending  against, 
here  are  two  big  risks  with  bonds — 
•edit  risk  and  inflation  risk.  As  it 
appens,  these  two  usually  counter- 
ilance  each  other. 

A  bond  that  presents  the  least 
•edit  risk  (that  is,  a  U.S.  Treasury 
3nd)  is  likely  to  present,  all  other 
lings  being  equal,  more  inflation  risk 
lan  the  bond  of  a  financially  shakier 
suer.  That's  because  U.S.  Treasurys 
ive  lower  coupons  than  junky 
ands,  and  it's  the  lowest-coupon 
ands  of  any  given  maturity  that  have 
le  greatest  sensitivity  to  inflation 
ite  spikes. 

So,  if  you  are  a  worried  fixed-in- 
)me  investor,  first  figure  out  what 
3u  are  more  worried  about,  inflation 
r  bankruptcies.  It  makes  a  big  differ- 
lce  in  what  kind  of  portfolio  you 
Instruct. 

Of  course,  if  you  are  worried  about 
3th  inflation  and  bankruptcies,  you 
m  buy  short-term  Treasury  bills, 
hich  pay  a  miserable  3%  or  so.  The 
-oblem  with  this  strategy  is  that  it's  a 
jaranteed  loser  if  you  keep  it  up 
[definitely.  After  taxes  (say,  a  third 


off  the  top)  and  then  inflation  (about 
3%  a  year),  that  T  bill  return  is  nega- 
tive. So,  do  bills  only  as  part  of  a 
holding  pattern.  Own  them  if  you 
have  a  plan  for  getting  reinvested 
fairly  soon. 

In  the  last  issue  of  Forbes,  I  de- 
scribed a  possible  compromise  on  the 
yield  curve:  Buy  5 -year  Treasury  is- 
sues, which  carry  relatively  little  mar- 
ket risk  if  interest  rates  go  up  and  yet 
sacrifice  only  1 .7  percentage  points  in 
yield  over  30-year  Treasuiys.  After 
inflation  and  taxes,  medium-short 
Treasurys  generate  a  positive  return, 
albeit  a  very  small  one. 

Here's  another  possible  strategy  for 
those  who  want  to  get  a  good  yield 
without  taking  too  much  risk:  Put 
some  of  your  money  in  junk  or  bor- 
derline investment  grade  paper.  If  you 
can  find  an  undervalued  sector  of  the 
bond  market,  the  enhanced  yields 
should  more  than  compensate  for 
bankruptcy  risks.  Meanwhile,  the 
higher  coupons  will  make  your  port- 
folio slightly  less  sensitive  to  an 
upward  shift  in  interest  rates  than 
an  all-Treasury  portfolio  of  the  same 
maturity. 

One  sector  that  is  almost  assuredly 
undervalued  is  airline  bonds. 

The  airlines  have  been  struggling 
with  low  fares,  low  load  factors  and 
high  costs.  Bonds  of  even  the  stron- 
gest airlines  have  been  downgraded 
by  the  rating  agencies.  Yet  the  big 
three — American,  Delta  and  Unit- 
ed— are  hardly  about  to  go  out  of 
business.  They  are  coming  back  finan- 
cially and  their  senior  debt  repayment 
is  virtually  assured. 

I  like  the  noncallable  Baa3/BB+ 
rated  AMR  Corp.  (American  Airlines) 
debt  trading  to  yield  8.9%,  or  2.15 
percentage  points  over  long  Trea- 
surys. This  airline  has  the  best  com- 
petitive position,  with  good  long- 
term  earnings  prospects  despite 
heavy  debt. 


United  Airlines  (a  subsidiary  of  UAL 
Corp.),  rated  Baa2/BB,  has  a  spread 
over  Treasurys  of  2.2  points,  reflect- 
ing concern  about  debt  and  lease 
costs.  But  the  airline  has  a  good  route 
structure. 

Delta  Air  Lines,  quality-tagged 
Baa3/BB,  is  weighed  down  by  the 
acquisition  costs  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways.  But  you  get  well  com- 
pensated for  the  risk  of  a  default. 
Delta's  noncallable  9V4S  of 2022  trade 
at  9SV8  to  yield  9.75%,  or  3  points 
over  long  Treasurys. 

William  Gross,  fixed-income 
manager  of  $10  billion  in  bond 
funds  and  $33  billion  in  pension 
fund  assets  for  Pacific  Investment 
Management  Co.  (Forbes,  Mar. 
i5),  is  buying  airline  bonds.  "The 
top  three  will  still  be  surviving  10  or 
15  years  from  now,"  he  says.  He  has 
bought  noncallable  United  Airlines 
9%s  of  2021,  yielding  9.05%,  or  2.2 
percentage  points  over  28 -year 
Treasurys.  He  also  has  picked  up 
AMR  9V2S  due  2001  at  2.2  yield 
points  over  the  govies. 

Gross'  Pimco  Total  Return  Fund 
has  another  sector  in  which  it  finds 
undervalued  bonds:  regional  banks. 
Gross  likes  bonds  issued  by  Shawmut 
National  and  Continental  Illinois 
Corp.  They  have  had  more  than  their 
share  of  loan  losses,  but,  with  yield 
spreads  over  eight-year  Treasurys  of 
about  1.4  percentage  points  for  non- 
callable  issues  due  2001,  they  are 
underpriced. 

George  Mueller  Jr.,  portfolio  man- 
ager of  the  Shearson  Investment 
Grade  Bond  Fund,  adds  paper  com- 
panies to  today's  troubled  groups  that 
provide  good  values.  Georgia-Pacific 
trades  at  a  spread  of  1.5  percentage 
points  over  comparable  Treasurys. 
Bowater's  spread  is  1.55  points.  Its 
9V2S  of  2012,  recently  trading  at 
about  111  Vfe,  have  a  yield  to  maturity 
of  8. 3%.  V 
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MQHEY  &  INVESTMENTS 


The  economy  and  stock  market  are  so  big  that  not  even 
Bill  and  Hillary  and  their  friends  can  mess  them  up— much. 

The  Clinton 
factor 


BY  KENNETH  L.  FISHER 


Kenneth  L.  Fisher  is  a  Woodside,  Calif.-based 
money  manager.  His  third  book  is 
100  Minds  that  Made  the  Market. 


Too  MANY  INVESTORS  take  a  w  rong 
read  on  how  President  Clinton 
should  affect  their  view  of  stocks  and 
bonds.  Since  they  don't  like  Clinton, 
they  are  bearish.  Certainly  our  econo- 
my would  be  better  served  by  the 
exact  reverse  of  Clinton's  direction. 

But  fortunately,  even  Clinton's 
crew  can  do  only  limited  harm  to  our 
economy.  In  setting  your  cerebral 
scales  to  balance  between  bullish  and 
bearish,  never  let  your  views  of  gov- 
ernment, positive  or  negative,  be 
more  than  about  10%  of  the  weight  of 
your  thinking.  Other  things  should 
weigh  heavier,  always. 

I  .ike  what?  Like  the  existing  general 
direction  of  the  economy,  monetary 
policy,  interest  rates,  foreign  impact, 
inflation,  the  dollar — and  underlying 
fundamentals  like  changing  demo- 
graphics, investor  sentiment  (in  a 
contrarian  sense)  and,  of  course,  secu- 
rities valuations.  Even  $200  biilion 
worth  of  Clintonesque  fiscal  foolish- 
ness is  a  minor  ripple  in  the  rising 
or  falling  tide  of  our  huge  combined 
$6  trillion  GDP  and  $10  trillion  stock 
and  bond  markets. 

I  see  Clinton  and  crew  on  a  l-to-10 
scale  as  a  bearish  7.  But  George  Bush 
wasn't  great  either — mavbe  a  4.  Lyn- 


don Johnson's  Great  Society  w  as  a  10 
for  terrible.  But  note,  other  things 
were  bullish,  and  it  was  wrong  to 
avoid  stocks  during  his  w  atch.  Nixon 
w  asn't  so  hot — peacetime  wage-and- 
price  controls  and  all  that  "I'm  a 
Keynesian  now  "  nonsense.  Ford  and 
Alan  Greenspan  and  their  win- button 
brigade  boosted  taxes  big  time  at  the 
bottom  of  the  worst  economy  since 
the  1930s.  The  market  rocketed  up. 

Bad  politicians  happily  do  not  make 
bear  markets.  After  a  long  expansion 
tires,  bad  Washington  policies  can  be 
the  straw  that  breaks  our  economy's 
back.  But  that's  not  now.  I  have  been 
a  raving  bull  for  several  years  now.  I'm 
still  bullish  but  not  raving.  Prices  are 
higher  and  the  bull  is  older. 

I  would  still  buy  a  stock  like  Tyco 
Toys (12).  The  large  population  bulge 
of  28-to-40-year-olds  is  having  kids, 
and  even  with  a  low  birth  rate  there 
will  be  more  kids  than  before.  Tyco 
will  see  rising  product  demand  for  its 
well-positioned  line  of  toys.  Yet  the 
stock  sells  for  merely  45%  of  revenue, 
1.1  times  book  value  and  20  times 
depressed  earnings.  The  market  says 
Tyco  is  w  orth  $360  million.  I  think  it 
could  earn  more  than  $40  million  this 
year — that's  a  p/e  of  9. 

Oshkosh  B'Gosh  (17,  o-t-c)  had  a 
rough  1992.  The  market  hasn't  liked 
it — chopped  in  half  and  more  from  its 
1 991  peak  at  42.  But  just  as  the  birth 
rate  argument  makes  people  too  pes- 
simistic on  Tyco,  so  too  with  Osh- 
kosh. And  its  classic  kids'  clothing  line 
should  see  stronger  than  expected 
demand  in  the  next  few  years.  That 
means  a  rising  stock,  starting  from  15 
times  depressed  earnings  and  1.3 
times  a  clean  book  value  (with  no 
debt)  and  a  3%  dividend  yield.  The 
stock  is  too  cheap.  It  should  hit  30 
within  three  years. 


Tredegar  Industries  ( 1 5 )  is  a  bit  o 
an  industrial  conglomerate  and  a  bi 
too  cheap.  This  is  Ethyl's  old  alumi 
num,  energy  and  plastics  operation- 
spun  off  as  a  separate  firm  just  as  th« 
last  bear  market  started.  The  stock  go 
creamed  and  hasn't  ever  been  real 
discovered.  As  the  economic  expan 
sion  continues,  so  will  its  earnings 
and  the  stock  will  be  "found"  becaus* 
it  sells  now  at  35%  of  revenue,  at  bool 
value  and  at  11  times  earnings — les 
than  half  the  market's  multiples. 

Damon  Corp.  (12)  has  been  halved 
since  its  highs  above  25  last  Decern 
ber.  It's  a  perfect  contrarian  Clintoi 
play — feared  as  a  health-care  stock- 
running  major  diagnostic  clinical  lab 
all  across  America.  And  this  looks  lik 
a  perfect  place  for  the  Biliary  brigad 
to  bite.  But  not  badly — this  industr 
isn't  that  profitable.  Instead  look  fo 
Damon  to  grow.  Throughout  thi 
Western  World,  as  wealth  increases 
so  does  diagnostic  testing.  If  you  ar 
w  orried  about  your  health  and  if  yoi 
can  afford  testing,  you  will  pay  to  fin« 
out.  That  will  have  a  more  powerfu 
impact  than  Washington.  Meanwhile 
Damon  sells  for  50%  of  revenue,  1< 
times  earnings  and  1.5  times  boo 
value.  On  a  price-to-book  basis,  tha 
puts  it  among  the  20%  cheapest  of  a 
small-cap  stocks. 

Interstate  Bakeries  (16)  is  a  cake 
walk.  At  40%  of  revenues,  10  time 
earnings  and  1.5  times  book  value,  i 
is  time  to  remember  that  Americ 
loves  its  sweet  tooth.  This  firm  is 
stable,  w  ell-managed  way  to  take  ad 
vantage  of  it.  While  debt  is  highe 
than  I  would  like  to  see  it,  cash  flow 
principally  depreciation  and  earninge 
is  quite  high  relative  to  debt.  Interes 
expense  should  fall.  You  get  a  3C. 
dividend  yield  while  you  wait  for  thi 
stock  to  hit  25. 
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i  the  rest  of  the  1990s,  stocks  and  bonds 
ill  not  even  come  close  to  repeating 
leir  gains  of  the  last  decade.  The  investment 
itters  that  shone  may  no  longer  shine. 

State  of 
the  letters 


Y  MARK  HULBERT 


irk  Hulbert  is  editor  of  the  Alexandria,  Va.- 
5ed  Hulbert  Financial  Digest,  which  monitors 
:  performance  of  investment  advisory  letters. 
;  newest  book  is  The  Hulbert  Guide  to  Financial 
wsletters  (Dearborn  Financial  Publishing). 


HE  fifth  edition  of  the  Hulbert 
uidc  to  Financial  Newsletters,  which 
corporates  the  findings  from  nearly 
5  years  of  my  monitoring  investment 
tter  performance,  is  just  out.  Watch- 
g  this  supersensitive  and  protean 
dustry  constantly  reshape  itself,  you 
n  detect  the  major  market  trends. 
),  herewith  my  State  of  the  Invest  - 
ent  Letter  Industry  address. 
Right  now  the  trend  is  worrisome, 
ne  letters  clearly  anticipate  relatively 
:ak  stock  and  bond  markets  in  the 
)90s.  Like  any  good  business  peo- 
e,  the  market  letter  writers  are, 
erefore,  diversifying.  Asset  alloca- 
>n  is  the  hot  new  growth  area  for 
tters.  What's  more,  according  to  my 
search,  it's  one  area  where  there  do 
em  to  be  indisputable  returns  to 
tive  money  management. 
The  stock  and  bond  markets  almost 
rtainly  will  be  weaker  in  the  1990s 
an  they  were  in  the  1980s.  This  is 
>t  so  much  a  short-term  market 
ning  judgment  as  a  fact  of  life.  The 
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stock  market's  increase  over  the  last 
decade  is  virtually  mathematically  un- 
sustainable. And  in  the  bond  market, 
with  both  short-  and  long-term  inter- 
est rates  at  such  low  levels,  there  is  not 
much  upside  potential  left. 

How  much  weaker?  The  most  bull- 
ish stock  market  forecast  among  all 
the  services  I  monitor  is  for  a  6%  to  8% 
average  annual  return  for  the  rest  of 
this  decade.  That's  less  than  stocks' 
long-term  historical  average  of  10% 
per  year.  And  remember,  that's  the 
most  bullish  forecast.  Keep  this  in 
mind  when  someone  tries  to  tout  you 
out  of  cash  into  stocks  on  the  grounds 
that  you  will  get  a  better  return. 

The  outlook  for  bonds  may  be  even 
more  alarming.  There's  a  distinct  pos- 
sibility that  we  may  be  about  to  un- 
dergo another  shift,  away  from  finan- 
cial assets  back  to  an  era  of  hard  assets. 
Many  letter  editors  are  convinced  that 
the  Federal  Reserve's  current  policy  is 
extremely  inflationary.  They  point  to 
the  fact  that  gold  mutual  funds  were 
the  star  performers  for  the  first  quar- 
ter. The  average  exposure  to  the  gold 
market  among  all  the  gold  timers  I 
monitor  has  jumped  to  over  50%, 
versus  an  average  exposure  of  just  3% 
as  recently  as  last  year. 

All  of  this  means  that  investing  in 
the  1990s  will  be  a  far  different  task 
from  that  of  the  1980s.  Poor  strate- 
gies won't  necessarily  be  rescued  by  a 
bull  market.  Nor  will  crashes  neces- 
sarily be  canceled  out  by  a  resumption 
of  the  uptrend,  as  it  was  after  1987. 

Needless  to  say,  this  shift  is  good 
news  for  some  market  letters,  bad 
news  for  others,  depending  upon 
their  orientation.  In  1980,  when  I 


first  started  monitoring  the  letters, 
gold  had  just  reached  its  alltime  high 
of  $875  per  ounce.  The  advisory 
letter  scene  was  dominated  by  gold 
bugs.  Yet  the  major  shift  was  about 
to  occur  from  hard  assets  into  stocks 
and  bonds.  A  few  gold  bugs  adapted, 
but  most  either  fell  by  the  wayside  or 
declined.  An  exception  is  Harry 
Browne,  whose  Special  Reports  sig- 
naled a  sell  for  gold  near  the  top.  For 
the  record,  Browne  is  now  compara- 
tively cautious  about  gold,  although 
he  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  inflation 
returns  in  the  1990s.  He  recom- 
mends that  investors  treat  any  signif- 
icant drop  in  the  price  of  gold  as  a 
buying  opportunity. 

As  the  gold  letters  went  into 
eclipse,  many  stock-oriented  letters 
were  perfectly  placed  to  benefit.  Now 
the  dirge  may  be  sounding  for  many 
of  them.  The  letters  that  are  perfectly 
placed  now,  I  suspect,  are  the  asset 
allocators.  No  fewer  than  two  dozen 
of  the  100-plus  letters  I  track  now 
offer  regular  asset  allocation  advice.  A 
decade  ago  it  was  difficult  to  find 
more  than  one  or  two. 

The  rise  of  the  asset  allocators  is  no 
accident.  Long-term  performance  al- 
ways depends  far  more  on  which  asset 
category  we  choose  than  what  we  do 
within  that  category.  Thus,  recent 
studies  have  shown  repeatedly  that 
the  asset  allocation  decision  alone  ac- 
counts for  over  90%  of  the  variance  in 
long-term  performance. 

And  asset  allocation  will  be  particu- 
larly important  in  a  long-term  stock 
bear  market.  You  can  beat  a  bear 
market  not  only  by  being  in  cash,  but 
also  by  being  diversified  among  other 
asset  categories. 

Crucial  point:  I  calculate  that  most 
asset  allocators  beat  a  composite 
index  equally  divided  among  stocks, 
bonds,  cash  and  gold.  This  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  stock-oriented  letters  and 
investment  managers,  where  beating 
the  market  is  rare.  Among  the  top 
investment  allocators:  The  fxc  Re- 
port, the  InvesTecb  Mutual  Fund  Ad- 
visor, the  Peter  Dag  Investment  Letter. 

Markets  come  and  go.  But  invest- 
ment letters,  because  they  are  so 
adaptable,  go  on  forever — maybe  not 
always  the  same  ones,  of  course. 
Adapt  to  changing  conditions  or  fall 
behind.  That's  as  true  of  investment 
letters  as  of  anything  else.  MB 
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MONEY  &  INUESTMENTS 

While  most  businesses  yearn  to  serve 
the  affluent  consumer,  a  goodly  number  do 
well  serving  humbler  folk. 

Gash  customers 


BY  FREDERICK  E.  ROWE  JR. 


Frederick  E.  (Shad)  Rowe  Jr.  is  the  general 
partner  of  Dallas'  Greenbrier  Partners, 
a  hedge  fund. 


Lamar  Muse,  the  charismatic  chief 
executive  of  Southwest  Airlines  dur- 
ing its  formative  years,  was  fond  of 
repeating,  "My  Daddy  always  told 
me,  feed  the  poor  and  grow  rich.  Feed 
the  rich  and  grow  poor."  For  all  the 
corporate  passion  for  reaching  the 
"upmarket,"  a  surprising  number  of 
well-managed  companies  do  well 
serving  the  less  affluent  Americans. 

The  consensus  estimate  is  that 
there  are  20  million  to  25  million 
households  in  the  U.S.  representing 
60  million  to  70  million  people  who 
do  not  have  bank  accounts. 

Ever  wonder  why  in  the  front  of 
nearly  every  phone  book  there  are 
instructions  and  locations  for  tele- 
phone customers  who  wish  to  pay 
their  bills  in  cash  in  person?  It  is  to 
serve  a  growing  group,  composed 
mostly  of  low-wage  blue-collar  work- 
ers, the  unemployed  and  retirees.  Tra- 
ditional financial  institutions  are  be- 
coming increasingly  less  interested  in 
serving  this  market.  (Based  upon  the 
rash  of  new  service  charges  being 
dreamed  up  daily  by  commercial 
banks,  it  is  not  clear  to  me  who  these 
bankers  are  interested  in  serving,  but 
certainly,  it  is  not  the  poor.) 

These  bankless,  credit-card-less 
cash -payers  often  have  recourse  to 
pawnshops   when   diey   are  hard- 


pressed.  Texas  is  typical  of  most  states 
in  that  interest  rates  on  small  (under 
$117)  pawnshop  loans  are  capped  at 
20%.  That  is,  20%  per  month.  The 
biggest,  most  successful  public  com- 
pany in  the  pawnshop  industry  is  Cash 
America  Investments,  Inc.  (7),  with 
250  stores.  The  stock  has  been  off 
recently  because  of  a  perception  that 
the  company's  growth  has  slowed. 
Actually,  what  has  happened  is  that 
the  company,  in  addition  to  acquiring 
mom-and-pop  pawnshops,  has  placed 
more  emphasis  on  opening  new 
stores.  Startups  take  three  to  four 
years  to  fully  mature,  but  long-term 
return  on  investment  is  higher  than 
on  acquisitions. 

The  general  perception  is  that 
there  is  something  repulsive  about 
the  idea  of  a  large  publicly  owned 
chain  of  pawnshops.  Are  they  mon- 
eylenders or  fences?  Cash  America 
has  stringent  systems  in  place  to 
prevent  the  fencing  of  stolen  goods. 
Its  customers  are  safer  and  better 
treated  than  they  would  be  in  most 
smaller  operations.  Cash  America  is 
profitable,  accounts  for  even'  penny 
and  even'  piece  of  collateral — and  it 
pays  taxes. 

Some  states  have  passed  laws  that 
effectively  discourage  pawnshops.  Ar- 
kansas is  one.  There  the  maximum 
monthly  charge  on  a  pawn  loan  is 
1.4%.  Result:  There  is  pawnshop-type 
lending  but  much  of  it  is  done  private- 
ly in  the  black  market,  where  no  feder- 
al income  tax  is  paid.  The  simple  truth 
is  that  pawnshops  provide  a  senice 
many  people  want.  So  do  the  other 
businesses  mentioned  below. 

Ace  Cash  Express  (8)  is  a  chain  of 
275  check-cashing  stores.  The  com- 
pany cashes  checks  and  sells  money 
orders.  The  checks  it  cashes  are  issued 
by  businesses  and  by  government. 
There  are  no  third-party  checks 
cashed.  Ace  is  considering  getting 


into  the  small  consumer  loan  bu: 
ness.  "Clean"  check-cashing  custor 
ers  with  records  of  12  months  or 
might  be  eligible  for  these  loans.  Th 
is  another  market  traditional  bankt 
are  abandoning. 

In  the  quarter  just  ended  Ace  Ca. 
reported  net  income  of  29  cents  p 
share.  Pretax  net  income  was  up  3C 
over  a  year  ago.  Investors  found  tl 
numbers  disappointing.  Thus,  tl 
stock  has  declined  from  its  high  of  1 

Greyhound  Lines  ( 19)  has  been  d< 
ing  very  well  in  the  stock  mark 
lately.  Greyhound  is  synonymoi 
with  bus  travel,  and  is  the  only  natioj 
al  bus  company.  Bus  travel  is  an  indu 
try  that  has  been  in  decline  for  2 
years.  Rational  people  would  rath 
fly  or  drive — if  they  can  afford  i 
Frank  Schmeider  and  his  manag 
ment  team  have  brought  Greyhour 
out  of  bankruptcy  and  have  brougl 
in  modern  transportation  manag' 
ment  techniques.  Greyhound  is 
$750-million-plus  (revenues)  comp 
ny  that  literally  did  not  know  where  i 
buses  were  at  any  given  time,  ha 
100%  more  maintenance  faciliti* 
than  it  needed  and  could  not  sell 
customer  a  ticket  and  assure  th; 
customer  that  he  or  she  would  ha\ 
a  seat.  Bus  terminals  are  general 
perceived  as  filthy  and  dangerous.  A 
that  is  changing. 

As  excess  capacity  is  taken  out  < 
senice,  airlines  will  start  pricing  the 
product  rationally.  Bus  travel  will  ce 
tainly  benefit,  as  fewer  people  will  t 
able  to  afford  air  travel.  Earnings  est 
mates  for  Greyhound  Lines  are  in  th 
$1.50  to  $1.70  range.  I  don't  see 
reason  in  the  world  why  a  well-ru 
monopoly  transportation  compar 
can't  make  10%  net  aftertax.  Th; 
would  translate  to  $4  per  share  full 
diluted.  Lamar  Muse  reminded  rr 
that  Southwest  Airlines  had  made  < 
much  as  20%.  ■ 
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Politicians  have  discovered  that  it  is  safer  to  raise  money 
:hrough  legalized  gambling  than  through  raising  taxes. 

Hooked 


BY  R.S.  SALOMON  JR. 


!.S.  Salomon  Jr.  is  chairman  and  chief  executive 
if  Salomon  Brothers  Asset 
/lanagement  Inc.  and  portfolio  manager  of 
ialomon  Brothers  Capital  Fund  Inc. 
iesearch  assistant:  Caroline  Davenport. 


Vhen  individuals  become  compul- 
ive  gamblers,  self-help  groups  and 
:ounseling  services  stand  ready  to 
lelp  them  overcome  their  addiction. 
Vhen  state  and  local  governments 
ind  themselves  in  the  same  predica- 
nent,  officials  look  for  new  ways  to 
eed  the  habit. 

States'  experience  with  gambling 
>egan  with  lotteries.  After  two  de- 
:ades  of  strong  growth,  37  states  have 
otteries  today.  Gross  revenues  are 
>ver  $20  billion — the  states  wind  up 
vith  about  half  that  amount  in  their 
:offers  after  prize  money  is  awarded 
Lnd  expenses  are  paid. 

Local  governments  have  shown  an 
ncreasing  acceptance  of  gambling  in 
)ther  ways.  Most  states  have  long 
ilowed  religious  and  other  charitable 
>rganizations  to  host  bingo  or  casino 
lights  to  raise  money. 

Traditionally  associated  with  back 
Jleys  and  smoky  pool  halls,  gambling 
las  become  almost  respectable.  State 
md  local  government  finances  gener- 
Jly  are  in  poor  shape,  and  things  are 
ikely  to  get  worse.  State  and  local 
governments  now  spend  $40  billion 
nore  than  they  take  in.  It  is  no  sur- 
>rise  that  local  governing  officials 
lave  become  increasingly  supportive 
)f  gambling. 

Good  things  do  not  last  forever.  As 


lotteries  proliferate,  growth  slows. 
Today  any  state  lottery  that  is  more 
than  two  or  three  years  old  is  experi- 
encing flat  to  declining  revenues. 
Undaunted,  state  officials  are  look- 
ing for  new  ways  to  make  money 
from  man's  apparently  insatiable  ap- 
petite for  wagering. 

State  support  for  gambling  on  Indi- 
an reservations  is  one  sign  of  the 
times.  In  1988  a  suit  by  a  group  of 
California  Indians  resulted  in  passage 
of  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act. 
The  legislation  allows  Indians  the 
right  to  achieve  sovereign  nation  sta- 
tus. Groups  so  organized  cannot  be 
taxed,  and  they  can  do  whatever  is 
legal  in  the  state. 

Under  this  law,  a  small  group  of 
Pequot  Indians  built  the  Foxwoods 
casino  in  Ledyard,  Conn.  When  it 
opened  its  doors,  Foxwoods  had  all 
the  usual  amenities  but  one:  Con- 
necticut does  not  allow  the  operation 
of  slot  machines  in  the  state. 

Foxwoods  got  off  to  a  fast  start, 
and  before  long  its  owners  requested 
that  the  governor  allow  the  casino  to 
operate  slot  machines.  Connecticut's 
Governor  Lowell  Weicker  struck  a 
bargain:  The  state  agreed  to  allow 
the  operation  of  slot  machines  at 
Foxwoods  provided  the  casino  own- 
ers agreed  to  hand  over  25%  of  the 
take  from  the  machines  to  the  state. 
Within  a  few  years,  this  will  add  an 
estimated  $100  million  annually  to 
Connecticut's  coffers. 

The  owners  of  Foxwoods  got  more 
than  one-armed  bandits.  State  offi- 
cials also  agreed  to  give  the  group  a 
monopoly  on  land-based  casino  gam- 
bling in  the  state.  Within  a  year  or 
two,  Foxwoods  should  generate  reve- 
nues of  $500  million  annually. 

Given  the  experience  of  the  Pequot 
group,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Indians 
are  petitioning  at  least  a  dozen  other 
state  legislatures  for  similar  rights. 
Presumably,  the  added  state  revenues 
attached  to  Connecticut's  bargain 


have  not  gone  unnoticed  by  the  offi- 
cials considering  these  petitions. 

The  resurgence  of  riverboat  gam- 
bling offers  additional  evidence  of 
states'  support  for  wagering  activities. 
There  are  currently  16  boats  operat- 
ing in  five  different  states.  Half  a 
dozen  other  states  are  considering 
whether  to  legalize  gambling  boats. 

There  is  also  a  new  land- based  casi- 
no in  our  future.  New  Orleans  will 
soon  join  Nevada  and  Atlantic  City  as 
a  major  gambling  center.  It  is  likely 
that  the  New  Orleans  facility  will  seek 
to  capitalize  on  the  growing  number 
of  parents  who  see  a  vacation  at  a 
casino  resort  as  good  clean  fun  for 
the  whole  family. 

People  will  soon  be  able  to  gamble 
at  home  via  video  lottery  terminals. 
Enormously  popular  in  Australia  and 
Canada,  these  no-armed  bandits  have 
been  approved  in  six  states,  with  more 
to  come. 

The  imbalance  in  local  budgets  will 
only  become  more  pronounced  if 
President  Clinton  raises  excise  taxes  as 
promised.  Gasoline,  tobacco  and  al- 
cohol are  heavily  taxed  at  the  state 
level,  and  a  higher  federal  levy  would 
almost  certainly  depress  demand. 
Consequently,  state  tax  revenues 
from  this  source  would  fall,  exacer- 
bating budget  deficits.  In  the  circum- 
stances, how  many  politicians  will 
resist  the  urge  to  gain  revenues 
from  gambling? 

The  companies  that  appear  to  be 
best  positioned  to  capitalize  on  the 
gambling  boom  are  International 
Game  Technology  (31),  gtech  (35), 
The  Promus  Cos.  (38),  Showboat  (21) 
and  Caesars  World  (32).  These  stocks 
are  not  for  the  fainthearted,  as  they  are 
extremely  volatile.  We  recommend 
buying  a  basket  of  them  to  diversify 
the  risk.  If  an  investor  wants  to  buy 
only  one  issue,  International  Game 
Technology — the  dominant  player  in 
the  slot  machine  business — looks  like 
the  best  choice.  Bi 
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FINANCIAL  SERVICES 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES 


IS  THE  MARKET 
"TOO  HIGH"? 


Is  the  stock  market  now 
heaoed  for  sizable  gams, 
or  tor  another  "free  tan"'' 

Before  you  make  any  de- 
cisions to  irioad  slocks  or 
to  buy  more,  or  to  stand 
pat.  I  urge  you  to  check  at 
once  the  current  status  of 
-  my  key  market  indicators 
MARTIN  ZWEIG  which  I  ve  spent  more 
than  30  years  devetopmg 

These  are  the  indicators  that  enabled  The 
Zw&g  Forecast  to  show  a  50.4%  gam  for  the 
"crash  year"  of  1967  with  a  9°e  portfolio  gam  on 
Black  Monday  itself  and  that  made  possible 
the  Forecast  s  huge  638  5°i  gams-wilh  not 
even  one  down  year-over  the  12'  ->  years 
(through  12  92l  snce  Hubert  began  rronitonng 
advisory  services  (Past  results  are  no  guaran- 


tee of  future  performance ) 

Let  me  rush  you.  as  a  bonus,  the  very  latest 
issue  of  The  Zweig  Forecast  showng  you  exactly 
what  my  key  ndeators  are 
saying  now.  Plus  the  un- 
listed number  of  my  tele- 
phone hotline  which  up- 
dates my  ndcator  readings 
at  least  three  nmes  a  week 
Plus  a  gift  copy  of  my  book. 
"Winning  on  Wall  Street" 
(S20  retail)  Act  today  Pro 
rata  money-back  guaran- 
tee of  course. 


EXTRA  BONUS 


Three-Month  Trial  S55. 
One  Year  S265.  Visa/MC. 
1-800-535-9649  Ext.  9061 

THE  ZWEIG  FORECAST 

PO  Box  2900  Wantagh  NY  11793-0! 


Receive  Value  Line 
for  only  $65^  $55 

An  Introductory  subscription  to  The  Value  Line  Investment  Surrey 

brings  you  the  2000 -page  Investors  Reference  Service — Value  Line  s  most 
recent  Ratings  and  Reports  on  1 700  stocks  and  the  How  id  Invest  in  Common 
"    Stocks.  You  will  also  receive  analyses  of  about  130  slocks  each  week  for  10 
weeks  for5S6r$55.  Available  only  once  every  two  years  to  any  household. 
SPECIAL  BONUS:  With  your  subscription  vou  will  also  receive  Barron  s 
DICTIONARY  OF  FINANCIAL  AND  INVESTMENT  TERMS.  Third  Edition 
(retail  price  $9  95) — 537  pages  filled  with  over  3.000  definitions  of  terms  frorr 
stocks  and  bonds,  banking,  corporate  finance,  and  more — in  accordance  with 
Federal  Income  tax  revisions.  Your  subscription  to  Value  Line  may  be  lax- 
deductible.  Consult  your  tax  advisor  Send  check  or  money  order  along  with 
name,  address  and  zip  code  together  with  this  ad  or: 

Call  Toll-Free  1-800-833-0046 

2903-Depi.  616A10)  American  Express.  MasterCard  or  Visa, 
hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week  30  day  Money-Back  Guarantee 
Allow  4  weeks  for  delivery.  NY  residents  add  sales  tax. 
Foreign  rates  upon  request. 


PRESENTATION  EQUIPMENT 


The  Value  Line  Investment  Survey* 

711  3rd  Avenue 
NY.  NY  10017-4064 


The  most  advanced  pen  sized 

Laser  Pointer 
INFINITER 


IiliKlm 
IS  y.  1 1  - 


$72 


Don  t  Lose  Their  Attention! 

Bnght  red  laser  dot  lets  your  audience  focus 
on  your  tope  and  lets  you  direct  the  presentation 


VOICE  MAIL 


Multi-Line  Voice  Mail  Plus. . . 

TAX  ON 
DEMAND/ 


FAX  ON  DEMAND 
VOICE  MAIL 
CALL  PROCESSING 
TELEMARKETING 

VS  PLUS  gnes  you  srofessonal 
VOICE  MAIL  4  AUTO  TRANSFER 
«Me  *  pounds  rxl  Fax  o  Hard  Copy 
non-stop  24-hours  a  oay  Give  it  to  mem 
-  NOW  Complete  Package  w» 
Hardware  ana  FAX  Sctwa'e  2  year 
aarranty  Regjres  PC  *T  366486 
mum  j  i|HM 

Wan-UNE  HARCWARC   rramSat* 

fSbtSMM  tna  In*-.  — •  ?;or>  ZjM 

1-800  c  584 

5! 0-522-380"  " 
TALKING  TECHNO: 


.  Court.  Oanv*e.  CA 
820-170  Fa>5lO-82C 


800-854-6686  oept  i 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INCORPORATE  IN  DELAWARE! 


Specialists  in  setting  up  Delaware 
Corporations.  General.  Aircraft. 
Boat  &  Shell  Corporations. 

tMituun    08,1  Wrrte  ,or  FT,EE  Krr- 
frfesfn  P.OBox484-FB 
i  V  v5r     '    Wilmington  DE  19899 

900-321  -CORP  •  302-652-6432 


S  OVER  ONE  BILLION  S 


WORTH  OF  BUSINESSES  FOR  SALE  BY  OWNERS 
Major  Manufacturing  to  Small  Retail  Shops 

No  Brokerage  Fees 
T:  BiYcSell 
1-800-999-SALE 
GREAT  WESTERN  business  services,  inc. 


NATIONWIDE 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES 


STOCK  &  OPTION  TRADERS 


Signal:  S-T  HIGH  @  455 

Signal:  S-T  LOW  4AXW3  @  441 
INS  and  OLTS  newslcllcr  &  hodine 
S96/year  or  free  sample: 

INVESTMEN1  STRATEGIES,  LTD. 

P.O.  B(l\  r.500".  Bl  BLINGTON,  \T.  05406 

X02-660-9251 


EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES 


COLLEGE  DEGREE 

BACHELORS  •  MASTERS  •  DOCTORA 
for  Don  Lit  M  Aura* 
Eittrxau  •  He  Daunt 
AflrarjMct  ftevxnM 

1-*KM23-3244 
FAX  (310)  471-64 
or  IM  tctariM  rtsarn 
lor  Fret  EnHM 

Pacific  Western  University 

SOC  s  SgpiAtaaBhra  Peg  '85  issAngocs  CA  901 


MBA  Degrees 

through  home  study  in  Market 
Management,  Human  Resourc 
Health  Care  Administration  Into 
national  Business  Save  time,  ef 
and  money  for  AA.  BBA  &  Ml 
Get  the  facts  and  see  for  yours 
Call  (800)  477-2254.  South. 
CaJrfornia  University.  202  Fash 
Lane-#F.  Tustjn  CA  92680 


FREE  VIDEO 


EXTERNAL  DEGREE; 

BA/BS  MS/MBA  PhD  JD 
Credit  for  worX-  life  exp  ■  AccrerJM 
(800)  955-8879  (24  hrs.) 

LaSalle  University 

Dept.  879  Slidell.  LA  70459-200C 


Forbes:  Capitalist  Tool 


I 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE 


PRESENTATION  SERVICES 


MAIL  ORDER 


EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 


NVESTMENT  GEMSTONES! 
GUARANTEED  LIQUIDITY!!! 

:  buy  &  sell  Diamonds  and  all  Precious 
mstones  Free  wholesale  catalog  since 
)7'  Member  Jewelers  Board  of  Trade  & 
amber  of  Commerce 

HOUSE  OF  ONYX 
One  Main  Street 
Greenville.  Kentucky  42345 
TOLL  FREE  1-800-844-3100 


FREE 
CATALOG 

of  business  books  for  sale 
by  the  U.S.  Government! 

write  to; 

Free  Business  Catalog 
US.  Government  Printing  Office 
Office  of  Marketing— Stop  SM 
Washington.  DC  20401 


FORBES  BINDERS 


CASE 


YE  YOUR  COPIES  OF  FORBES 

ise  custom-made  cases 

binders  protect  your 
lable  copies  from  dam- 
i  They  hold  about  hall  a 
r's  issues  Made  from  re 
reed  board  covered  with 
her-hke  material  in 

Title  is  hot-stamped 
old  Binders  have 
cial  spring  mechanism 
raid  snap-in  rods 
>es.  1-$7  95    3-S21  95 
ders  1-S9.95   3-S27  95 
3ER  FROM  Jesse  Jones  industries  Depi  FB. 

East  Erie  Ave .  Phila .  PA  19134  Enclose 
le.  address  (no  P  O  Box)  &  paymeni  AddSi  per 
lor  P&H  Outside  USA  $2  50  per  unit  (U  S  funds 
}  Pa  residents  add  6%  sales  tan  Credit  card 
irs  call  1  -800-825-6690  (mm  S15)  Please  allow 
6  weeks  for  delivery  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


StideJmagers 


\Computer  File  Output 


35mm  Color  Slides 
Overhead  Transparencies 
Canon  Color  Lasers 

Free  Samples  &  Technical  Support 


12-  hour  service  standard.  Modem  to  us 
your  native  files  by  8  a.m.  E  ST.  or  send 
by  Priority  Air  Express,  and  we'll  have 
the  finished  product  back  to  you  by  the 
next  morning.  CALL  US  TODAY! 


The  BEST  Product,  (800)232-5411 
Service,  Technical  (404)973.5353 
Support,  and  Price. 


22-  7th  SI  •  Atlanta  GA  30308 


It  keeps 
more  than 
memories 
alive. 


Mil  AMI  Kit  AN  HI  \KI 

ASSOCIATION 
MEMORIAL  PROGRAM  ■ 


1-800-242-8721 
American  Heart  Association 

This  space  provided  as  a  public  service 


FORBES  MARKET/CLASSIFIED 

To  spotlight  your  specialty  product  or 
service  to  an  affluent  proven  responsive 
executive  audience: 

WRITE,  CALL  OR  FAX:  LINDA  LOREN 
FORBES  MARKET/CLASSIFIED 

60  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y,  NY  10011 

(212)  620-2440 
(212)  620-2472  (FAX) 


StairLIFr 

Model  SC 

Ride,  Don't  Climb. 

Ride  up  or  down 
stairs  quickly 
and  easily  with 
StairLIFT  Model 
SC,  the  single- 
seat  lift  from 
Inclinator  Co. 
of  America.  For 
more  informa- 
tion, write  today: 

INCLINATOR 

COMPANY    Off  I  A  WERICA 

Dept.  7  \f 
P.O  Box  1557  V 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1557 


EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 


HAND  CARVED  MAHOGANY 


•  16"  to  22"  models  ore  hand- 
crafted from  solid  maKogony  w<tn 
hondpamted  rnanVings  and  details 

•  Over  160  models  m  slock 

•  Pnced  from  $99.50 

•  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

Call  1-800-950-9944 


I  VI  II  If 


WOILD  S  1MDING  *»KItS 
Of  riNE 
AUOSOJIPTUKS 

imsNortiWiSnw 

ScoiNUt  faint.  UIS2KI 
iMJWISIl  


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


Need  New  Customers? 


Let  us  help  you  with  Sales  Leads... 

•  fO  Million  U.S.  Businesses  - 

Select  by  SIC,  Employee  Size  and  Sales 
Volume  Lists  include  Name  of  the  Owner 
or  Manager 

•  78  Million  U.S.  Residents  - 

Select  by  Age  and  Income 

Call  or  write  for  FREE  Catalog 
American  Business  Lists 

5711  S  86lhC«de»Dept»01-183"Omaha.NE 68127 
Phone  (402)  331-7169"  Fax  (4021  331-1505 


JEWELRY 


HALTOM'S  JEWELERS 

Official  Jeweler  for  Rolex, 
Patek  Philippe,  Omega, 
Ebel,  Heuer,  Raymond  Weil 
&  Baume-Mercier 

Call  800-798-2231  or  817-336-4051 


Executive  BackChair 


Engineered  for 
customized  orthopedic 
support  to  prevent  and 
relieve  back  pain. 

•  Forward-tilt 

feature 
•Adjustable 

neck  rest 

•Built-in  adjustabl 
lumbar  support 

To  fit  individuals  from  5'2"  up  to  6'6" 


BackSaver  caU  i-soo-25i-222> 

  fax  24  hrs.  1-80044J-9609 

55  Jeffrey  Ave..  FME.  HoUiston,  VIA  01746 


EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 


Ambassador  Lapel  Flags® 
Your  Logo  with  any  2-flag  mix 
•  24K  Gold  finished    •  Full  colors 

•  ■100%  U  S  A  -made 
We'll  custom-make  any  emblem  for  you! 
Delivery:  14  business  days  Worldwide 
TME  Co.,  Inc.       101  Bel  Air  Drive 
NewMilford,     CT     06776.  USA. 
(800)  535-5255  •  Fax  (203)  354-2786 


LIST  BROKERS 


ATTENTION  CEO'S,  CFO'S, 
and  BOTTOM  LINER  S!!! 

If  you  could  make  a  decision  that 
would  create  pure  cash  profits 
without  using  more  money  or  man- 
power, would  you  be  interested? 

If  your  company  compiles  and  main- 
tains a  database  of  buyers,  inquiries, 
prospects  or  leads,  you  may  be 
overlooking  a  potential  profit  center. 

For  your  FREE  REPORT  about  the 
lucrative  list  rental  industry  and  how 
you  can  get  involved,  call: 

Bart  Walters,  Pullman  List 
Management,  (407)  528-3349 


The  public  returns 

V  <  ORDING  TO  Federal  Reserve  esti- 
mates, American  households'  owner- 
ship of  equities  hit  an  alltime  high  in 
1968,  when  equities  (excluding  stock 
mutual  funds)  represented  49%  of  all 
households'  portfolios  of  stocks, 
bonds  and  cash.  But  then  began  a 
long  slide.  By  1990  equities  had  fallen 
to  23.9%,  a  postwar  low,  after  a  de- 
cade during  which  individuals  put 
most  of  their  savings  into  homes  and 
short-term  assets  like  CDs. 

But  thanks  to  the  continuing  de- 
cline in  interest  rates,  coupled  with  a 
strong  performance  by  the  stock  mar- 
ket (and  the  growing  awareness  that 
one's  home  may  not  be  one's  greatest 
investment  after  all),  households  are 
again  loading  up  on  equities,  which 
have  risen  to  30%  of  household 
portfolios. 

The  signs  point  to  a  further  build- 
up, says  Gail  Dudack,  head  of  market 
strategy  at  S.G.  Warburg  Securities. 
Even  now,  she  notes,  individual 
households  are  holding  some  $3  tril- 
lion in  cash.  Dudack  believes  that  if 
inflation  remains  below  the  4.3%  an- 
nual average  rate  of  the  past  48  years, 
household  exposure  to  equities  could 
well  rise  to  34.8%,  the  average  during 
the  post-World  War  II  period. 

To  reach  that  level,  says  Dudack, 
the  public  would  have  to  make  net 
new  purchases  of  almost  $400  billion 
worth  of  equities  over  the  next  three 
years.  That  would  still  leave  them  with 
plenty  of  cash.  She  also  expects  that 
pension  funds,  mutual  funds,  insur- 
ance firms  and  foreign  investors  will 
pump  another  $485  billion  into  U.S. 
equities  between  now  and  1996. 

Dudack's  caveat:  There  will  contin- 
ue to  be  sharp  stock  market  correc- 
tions— volatility  still  rules.  And 
should  inflation  accelerate  beyond 
4.3%,  stock  buying  could  easily  turn 
into  stock  selling. 

-Howard  Rudnitsky 

Blood  from  a  Stone 

Stock  of  Stone  Container  Corp., 
which  sold  as  high  as  32  last  year, 
dropped  as  low  as  6%  in  x\pril  amidst 
weak  paper  prices,  fear  of  dilution  and 
Stone's  increasingly  narrow  coverage 
of  debt  interest.  Chicago-based  Stone 
had  announced  it  would  do  an  equitv 
offering  to  raise  money  to  pay  down 


high-coupon  debt.  But  when  the 
share  price  collapsed,  Chairman  Rog- 
er Stone  delayed  the  equity  offering 
pending  a  better  price  for  his  stock. 

At  current  levels,  shares  of  this  $6 
billion  (revenues)  paper  and, packag- 
ing company  are  a  highly  leveraged 
bet  on  an  increase  in  depressed  paper 
prices.  Behind  each  Stone  share — 
recent  NYSE  price,  85/s — stands  nearly 
SI 00  in  sales.  Even  if  the  eventual 
equity  offering  were  to  double  the 
number  of  shares  outstanding  from 
70  million  to  140  million,  the  lever- 
age would  still  be  exceptionally  high. 
Analysts  figure  that  if  paper  prices 
were  to  get  back  to  their  late  1980s 
highs,  Stone  would  have  $1.7  billion 
in  cash  flow.  On  Stone's  present  capi- 
talization, that  would  translate  into 
net  of  about  $7  a  share,  and  around 


Roger  Stone  of  Stone  Container 
A  highly  leveraged  call  on  paper. 


$4  a  share  if  the  equity  dilution  is 
severe. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  little  chance  of 
bankruptcy.  Although  interest  cover- 
age is  tenuous  at  current  paper  prices, 
Stone's  bank  creditors  would  gain 
nothing  by  throwing  the  company — 
with  its  still  considerable  cash  flow — 
into  Chapter  1 1 . 

Chip  Dillon,  paper  and  forest  prod- 
ucts analyst  at  Salomon  Brothers,  has 
raised  his  rating  on  Stone  to  a  buy.  He 
believes  it  may  return  to  the  black 
next  year,  with  earnings  of  60  cents  a 
share.  While  the  eventual  new  equity 
offering  will  certainly  create  dilution, 
the  dilution  will  be  offset  to  a  substan- 
tial degree  by  interest  savings  as  the 
cash  is  used  to  pay  down  high-cost 


debt,  much  of  it  incurred  in  a  jun 
bond  and  bank-financed  acquisitic 
binge  in  the  1980s. 

For  investors  less  interested  in  1 
verage,  Stone's  NYSK-listed  juJ 
bonds  offer  current  tempting  yields 
12%  and  more. 

No  one  expects  paper  prices  I 
return  to  late  1980s  levels  anytin 
soon,  but  even  a  5%  average  increa 
in  product  prices  could  add  more  thi 
S300  million  to  Stone's  cash  can 
ings — $4  a  share  before  taxes. 

Detroit's  window 

Wall  Street's  veteran  auto  analys 
love  the  Japanese  yen,  which  has  bet 
setting  post-World  War  II  higl 
against  the  dollar  and  is  better  th? 
protectionism  for  Detroit.  Listen: 

"Look  for  continued  and  seve 
erosion  in  [Japanese  automakers 
market  share,"  says  Joseph  Phillipp 
auto  analyst  for  Lehman  Brothers. 

"It's  monumental,"  says  Maryan 
Keller  of  Furman  Selz.  "The  ye 
change  of  1985-86  was  partially  con 
pensated  for  by  massive  cost-cuttin; 
mainly  from  squeezing  suppliers.  Bi 
there  is  nothing  left  in  the  [Japanest 
system  to  squeeze  out." 

"This  raises  the  price  umbrella  ov< 
Detroit,"  says  Ronald  Glantz  of  Dea 
Witter.  "I've  raised  all  my  Ford  ean 
ings  estimates."  Glantz  has  pushe 
his  1993  earnings  estimate  for  For 
from  $2.45  a  share  to  $3.15.  H 
General  Motors  estimate  is  up  t 
$1.65  a  share  from  $1.40.  And  he 
got  Chrysler's  earnings  from  open 
tions  (that  excludes  the  $4.7  billio 
writedown  being  taken  mostly  fc 
health  care  costs)  at  an  estimate 
$5.15  a  share  on  a  primary  basis. 

The  Japanese  are  in  a  tough  pos 
tion.  Despite  their  U.S.  plants,  man 
of  their  parts  and  all  their  upmarkt 
cars  still  come  from  Japan,  and  the 
still  have  huge  organizations  bac 
home  to  support.  If  they  raise  the 
dollar  prices  as  the  yen  rises,  they  los 
U.S.  market  share.  If  they  don't  rais 
prices,  they  lose  money. 

"It's  painful,"  says  David  Heah 
auto  analyst  at  S.G.  Warburg,  "but 
don't  think  they  have  a  choice.  Ther 
is  pressure  to  make  a  decent  return  i 
this  country.  The  question  is  whetht 
that  hard-boiled  yuppie  car  buyc 
is  willing  to  put  up  with  a  $2,50 
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fferential." 

Agrees  Dean  Writer's  Glantz:  "As 
ord  on  Detroit's  [improving]  quali- 

spreads,  more  people  will  add  the 
g  three  to  their  shopping  list." 

But  woe  to  the  carmaker  who  un- 
;restimates  the  Japanese.  "All  of 
lem  are  snooping  about  Mexico 
dw,'1  warns  Furman  Selz's  Keller. 
Detroit  has  a  window.  Let's  hope 
iey  don't  do  anything  stupid, 
hey'd  better  not  screw  it  up  this 
Tie."  -Jerry  Flint 

dding  unwanted  pounds 

HEMICAL  ANALYST  Jeffrey  Spetal- 
ck,  of  Oppenheimer  &  Co.,  is  wor- 
:d  about  Union  Carbide  Corp.'s 
ans  to  use  new  technology  to  build  a 
50-million-pound  polyethylene 
ant,  expected  to  be  completed  in 
)95.  The  facility  will  produce  a  new 
mily  of  higher-strength  polyethyl- 
le  resins  that  plastic  extruders  can 
;e  without  having  to  modify  their 
isting  equipment.  These  resins 
ay,  for  instance,  be  used  to  make 
m  thinner  by  as  much  as  50%. 
Spetalnick  is  worried  because  there 
e  more  such  capacity  additions  in 
e  pipeline.  Carbide  widely  licenses 
»  polyethylene  production  technol- 
jy,  named  Unipol.  Nova  Corp.,  a 
:ensee,  has  recently  come  up  with  a 
ay  to  expand  its  Unipol  plant  by  200 
illion  pounds  a  year,  or  20%,  at  an 
timated  cost  of  just  $10  million. 
Kxon,  another  licensee,  has  devel- 
>ed  technology  through  which  Uni- 
)1  plants  can  be  expanded  even  more 
an  20%,  also  at  very  low  cost. 
Spetalnick  frets  that  if  other  Unipol 
:ensees  develop  similar  means  of 
:panding  capacity  at  low  cost,  they 
ill  add  to  the  glut  that  is  already 
aguing  polyethylene  prices,  and  will 
:ry  likely  offset  much  of  the  pricing 
lprovement  that  should  result  from 
stronger  economy.  Moreover,  poly- 
hylene  capacity  expansion  conten- 
ts in  the  Far  East,  putting  a  damper 
l  U.S.  exports. 

Chemical  companies  with  a  large 
;posure  to  polvethvlene  include 
ow  Chemical  (recent  price,  51%), 
Irion  Carbide  (19Vi)  and  Quantum 
hemical  (UVa). 

Spetalnick  doesn't  expect  any  of 
le  three  to  outperform  the  market  in 
le  months  ahead.  USB 


Turn  your 
excess  inventory 
into  a  tax  break  and 
help  send  needy 
kids  to  college. 


Call  for  your 
free  guide 
to  learn  how  donating  your 
slow  moving  inventory 
can  mean  a  generous 
TAX  WRITE  OFF 
for  your  company. 


'I'm  a  vice  president  because  I  sold  22,000  gizmos 
this  year.  How'd  you  become  a  v. p.  ?' 


Call  (708)  690-0010 

P.  O.  Box  3021,  Glen  Ellyn,  IL  60138 
FAX  (708)  690-0565 


mode  a  great  deal  on  the  200,000 
gizmos  you  didn 't  sell  last  year. ' 


Excess  inventory  today... student  opportunity  tomorrow 


1-800-888-9896 


Call 

FORBES  SUBSCRIBER 
SERVICE 

To  Change  Your  Address  Or 
Order  A  New  Subscription 
(Allow  4-6  weeks  for  Address  Change. 
Please  quote  subscriber  number  on  address 
label  of  magazine.) 

or ... 

mail  this  coupon 
with  current  address  label. 


Name . 


New  Address . 

City  

State   


Zip . 


JB9X41 


NEW  SUBSCRIPTION 

□  1  Year  (27  issues)  $54 
□  3  Years  (81  issues)  $108 
In  Canada,  1  year  $95  Can. 
International,  add  $71  to  U.S.  annual  rate. 

Fbrbes 

P.O.  Box  10048 
Des  Moines,  IA  50340-0048 


Now  Printed  in  New  York 


I  Baker  Affirms  Jai 
AsFinalPulloutI 
To  Avert  a  War  in 


If  you  like  the  Trib 

when  you're 
travelling,  why  not 
get  it  at  home? 

Now  the  International  Herald 
Tribune  offers  same  day 
delivery  in  many  U.S.  cities. 

For  your  daily  international 
briefing  -  with  features  on 
travel,  fashion,  global 
investing  and  much,  much 
more,  call  us  toll  free: 

1-800-882-2884 
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27.500 


ast  year,  United  Way  agencies  helped  Mm  Jll  I  people  with  drug  or  alcohol  problems 


9L952 


Gave  comfort  to  %M   %M  ?■  M  abused  children. 


151.070 


Provided  i  ^|  1     98  m  I   I  nights  of  shelter  for  the  homeless. 


417.000 


And  served  over  MW  M  M  1  km  Bi  \  hot  meals  to  the  hungry. 


As  you  can  see.  thousands  need  us.Thars  why  we  need  you. 

This  year,  the  needs  are  even  greater.  And  more  than  ever,  your  continued  support  is  crucial. 


The  United  Way 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  ANNOUNCEMENT  COURTESY  OF  BOZELL  AND  THIS  PUBLICATION 


EDITED  DY  DERO  A.  SAUNDERS 


The  more  things  change  . . ." 
70  years  ago  in  Forbes 

From  the  issue  of  May  12, 1923) 
'The  only  excuse  many  bankers  can 
iossibly  give  their  directors  and 
tockholders  for  not  buying  the  best 
»f  automobile  paper  would  be,  if 
hey  told  the  truth,  simply  that  they 
lad  been  too  lazy,  too  unenterpris- 
ig,  too  shortsighted  to  make  the 
tecessary  investigations.  Any  idea 
hat  the  automobile  industry  is  of  a 
ransient,  impermanent  character  is 
idiculous  beyond  words.  The  indus- 
ry,  in  reality,  is  only  in  the  early 
tages  of  its  growth.' 1 

Henry  Ford  plans  to  build  a  factory 
in  every  waterpower  site  he  can  ob- 
lin  in  Michigan  and  give  winter  em- 
loyment  at  city  wages  to  men  from 
tie  farms,  Senator  Glaspie  told  the 
Michigan  Senate  in  urging  passage  of 
lie  Hayes  waterpower  bill." 

The  temperature  of  American  busi- 
ess,  which  was  beginning  to  rise 
Dmewhat  alarmingly  in  March,  is 
ow  back  to  a  healthier  level.  The  last 
ix  weeks  have  brought  several  reas- 
jring  and  encouraging  develop- 
lents,  Thus:  Speculative  buying  for 
istant  deliver)'  has  abated.  The  price 
:vel,  after  advancing  substantially 
uring  the  first  three  months  of  the 
ear,  has  since  receded  slightly.  Pay- 
lent  of  premiums  for  quick  delivery 
f  various  products  has  died  down." 

-B.C.  Forbes 

>0  years  ago 

From  the  issue  of  May  15,  1933) 
Executive  after  executive  has  con- 
ded  that  costs  have  been  so  drastical- 
]  reduced  that  even  moderate  revival 
n\\  mean  substantial  net  profits, 
lany  companies  will  earn  all  fixed 
harges,  and  some  even  will  earn  divi- 
ends,  when  volume  reaches  one- 
nird  that  of  the  boom  period.  Not 
ne  executive  has  confessed  that  he 
ould  not  make  a  satisfactory  showing 
|  50%  of  the  1928-1929  turnover." 

Now  that  deflation  has  been  arrest- 
d,  now  that  an  upturn  has  set  in,  now 
bat  individuals  and  enterprises  are 
isposed  to  inaugurate  more  activi- 
ies,  bankers  should  alter  their  atti- 
jde.  They  should  encourage  every 


solvent  client  to  cooperate  in  encour- 
aging the  return  of  normal  condi- 
tions. They  should  applaud,  not 
throttle  sales  efforts." 

50  years  ago 

(From  the  issue  of  May  15,  1943) 


May  1943  cover  on  women  war  workers. 


"In  1940  the  U.S.  had  12.8  million 
women  workers,  an  increase  of  about 
2  million  in  10  years.  In  1942  there 
were  15.5  million  women  at  work — 
an  increase  of  2.7  million  in  two  years! 
Four  million  of  these  women — in- 
cluding new  workers  and  those  for- 
merly employed — were  in  war  plants. 
The  plants  will  need  2  million  more 
women  by  the  end  of  the  year.  ...  At 
least  4  million  of  this  grand  total  of  6 
million  women  war  workers  will  be  in 
business  or  industry  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives.  .  .  .  But  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  them  when  the  war  comes 
to  an  end?  Will  they  come  marching 
home?" 

25  years  ago 

(From  the  issue  of  May  15,  1968) 
"Money  is  not  now  in  short  supply, 
but  interest  rates  are  even  higher  than 
they  were  in  1966.  Some  savings  and 
loans  are  paying  rates  as  high  as  5V4% 
and  corporate  bonds  are  yielding  over 
6%.  The  insurance  policyholder  can 
borrow  on  his  policy  at  5%,  invest  the 
money  elsewhere  and  make  a  profit. 
So  far,  this  kind  of 'arbitrage'  has  not 


become  widespread,  but  the  insur- 
ance companies  are  holding  their 
breaths.  ..." 

"Not  so  many  years  ago,  space  was 
the  glamour  girl  of  U.S.  industry.  We 
were  off  on  a  new  era  of  exploration. 
.  .  .  Today  the  glamour  girl  is  pretty 
dowdy.  The  polls  show  51%  favor  the 
manned  lunar  landing  program,  35% 
are  opposed  and  14%  have  no  opin- 
ion. In  1965,  77%  favored  the  pro- 
gram and  only  3%  had  no  opinion." 

10  years  ago 

(From  the  issue  of  May  9,  1983) 
"The  plan  to  let  Americans  tuck  away 
part  of  their  salaries  tax-free,  written 
into  law  in  1978  and  into  the  IRS 
code  in  1981,  is  starting  to  boom.  A 
survey  of 446  companies  with  sales  of 
$1  billion  to  more  than  $10  billion 
showed  20%  with  a  401(k)  plan  in 
effect  at  the  end  of  last  year,  compared 
with  8%  only  six  months  before.  ..." 

"Stroll  down  San  Francisco's  chic 
Union  Street.  For-rent  signs  decorate 
a  dozen  closed  shops.  [But]  where 
once  just  one  store  sold  intimate  wear 
for  women,  several  now  do — and 
they're  doing  very  well.  It's  the  same 
all  over  the  country.  Victoria's  Secret. 
Sub  Rosa.  La  Petite  Coquette.  .  .  . 
They're  selling  underwear,  of  course, 
but  they're  also  selling  sensuousness, 
fantasy  and  desirability.  To  put  it 
bluntly,  they're  selling  sexiness." 


A  new  $5  billion 
market  for  new 
lingerie  styles 
is  supporting 
a  gaggle  of 
specialty  retail 
chains  like 
Victoria's 
Secret. 


"Trading  in  crude  oil  futures  [that 
just  began  on]  the  New  York  Mercan- 
tile Exchange  and  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  .  .  .  could  be  dismissed  as 
merely  one  more  game  for  speculators 
to  play.  More  likely,  it  announces  the 
end  of  opec's  domination  of  the 
world  oil  market."  W 
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People  are  talking  about 
the  new  "civilized  "  way 
to  fire  executives.  Tou 
kick  'em  upstairs.  They're 
given  a  title,  a  liberal 
tithe,  -nothing  to  do,  and 
a  secretary  to  do  it  with. 
What  a  way  to  go! 

We'd  all  like  to  be  taken 
for  what  we'd  like  to  be. 

One  who  never  asks  either 
knows  everything  or  nothing. 

How  to  get  taken:  Spend 
most  of  your  time  making 
sure  you're  not. 

One  of  the  ceaseless 
wonders  of  the  world: 
The  power  of  a  smile. 

-Malcolm  Forbes 


A  Text... 

For  God  giveth  to  a  man 
that  is  good  in  his  sight 
wisdom,  and  knowledge, 
and  joy:  hut  to  the  sinner 
he  giveth  travail,  to  gather 
and  to  heap  up,  that  he  may 
give  to  him  that  is  good 
before  God. 
-ECCLESIASTES  2:26 


Sent  in  by  Patrick  J.  Marx,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  What'syourfavorite 
text?  The  Forbes  Scrapbook  of 
Thoughts  on  the  Business  of 
Life  is  presented  to  senders  of 
texts  used. 


In  order  to  speak  short  upon 
any  subject,  think  long. 
-H.H.  Brackenridge 


Few  sinners  are  saved  after  the 
first  20  minutes  of  a  sermon. 
-Mark  Twain 


I  have  made  this  a  rather 
long  letter  because  I 
haven't  had  time  to 
make  it  shorter. 

-Blaise  Pascal 

Do  not  the  most  moving 
moments  of  our  lives  find  us 
without  words? 

-Marcel  Marceau 

We  listen  too  much  to  the 
telephone  and  too  little  to 
nature.  The  wind  is  one  of 
my  sounds.  A  lonely  sound, 
perhaps,  but  soothing. 
-Andre  Kostelanetz 

Brevity:  To  say  at  once 
whatever  is  to  be  said. 
-Georg  C.  Lichtenbkrg 

Let  thy  speech  be  short, 
comprehending  much  in  a 
few  words. 

-ECCLESIASTICUS 

Yes  and  No  are  soon  said,  but 
give  much  to  think  over. 

-Baltasar  Grecian 


Blessed  is  the  man  who, 
having  nothing  to  say, 
abstains  from  giving  wordy 
evidence  of  the  fact. 
-George  Eliot 

Brevity  is  very  goo<J    v  hen  we 
are,  or  are  not,  unc,  rstood. 
-Samuel  Butler 

If  you  don't  say  anything, 
you  won't  be  called  upon 
to  repeat  it. 

-Calvin  Coolidge 

If  you  keep  your  mouth  shut 
you  will  never  put  your 
foot  in  it. 

-Austin  O'Malley 

The  silence,  often  of  pure 
innocence,  persuades  where 
speaking  fails. 

-Shakespeare 


All  pleasantry  should  be  short; 
and  it  might  even  be  as  well 
were  the  serious  short  also. 

-Voltaire 

Little  said  is  soon  amended. 

-Cervantes 

Nothing  is  often  a  good  thing 
to  say,  and  always  a  clever 
thing  to  say. 
-Will  Durant 

Talk  does  not  cook  rice. 

-Chinese  proverb 


More  than  9,000  "Thoughts,"  indexed  by  author 
and  subject,  are  available  in  a  three-volume  boxed 
set  at  $59.50  ($23.50  per  volume  if  purchased 
separately).  Also  available,  a  one-volume  edition  of 
over  3,000  "Thoughts."  Price:  $23.50.  Send 
check  and  order  to:  Forbes  Books,  P.O.  Box  11234, 
Des  Moines,  IA  50340.  Add  sales  tax  on  orders  in 
New  York  State  and  other  states  where  applicable. 


A  sage  thing  is  timely 
silence,  and  better  than 
any  speech. 

-Plutarch 

Most  of  us  know  how  to  say 
nothing;  few  of  us  know  when. 

-Anonymous 

The  tongue  is  more  to  be 
feared  than  the  sword. 

-Japanese  proverb 

Silence  is  the  most  perfect 
expression  of  scorn. 
-George  Bernard  Shaw 

Silence  is  the  unbearable 
repartee. 

-G.K.  Chesterton 

Haifa  brain  is  enough  for 
him  who  says  little. 
-Italian  pro\"erb 
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ONCE  YOU'VE  STAYED  AT  THE 
HOTEL  MILLENIUM, 
"SWIMMING  WITH  THE  SHARKS" 
TAKES  ON  A  WHOLE  NEW  MEANING. 


Let's  face  it.  Business  travel  and  stress  go 
together  as  naturally  as  bankers  and  3-piece 
suits.  But  you  do  it,  because  that's  what  it 
takes.  So  you  need  a  hotel  that  plays  by  your 
rules.  Well,  it's  here.  The  Hotel  Millenium — 
the  first  business  hotel  with  a  Wall  Street 
address  and  a  Wall  Street  philosophy: 
nothing's  unreasonable,  including  the  im- 
possible. A  fresh  shirt  at  2  a.m.?  A  perfectly 
grilled  steak  at  3?  A  personal  computer 
delivered  to  your  room?  We  do  it  all.  Every 
day.  24  hours  a  day.  Because  we  know  we 
can't  do  away  with  the  stress  of  business. 
But  we  can  arm  you  with  every  executive 
requirement.  Including  serenity. 

When  you're  ready  to  experience  execu- 
tive travel  the  way  you  want  it,  where  you 
want  it,  call  (800)  835-2220,  (212)  693-2001 
or  your  travel  planner. 


THE  HOTEL 


MILLENIUM 

IT'S  ABOUT  TIME. 


For  reservations,  call  (800)  835-2220 

The  Hotel  Millenium,     Church  Street 

New  York,  NY  10007 

Across  from  the  World  Trade  Center 
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Monuments  To  Myself 

By  David  Frum 

One  of  the  many  wonderful  things  about  the  modern  corporation  is  the 
opportunity  it  offers  the  imaginative  corporate  titan  to  grab  prosperity  by 
the  lapels  and  shout  his  name  in  its  face  and  at  the  shareholders'  expense. 


The  burghers  of  Purchase,  N.Y.,  fondly  remember 
Donald  M.  Kendall  of  Pepsi,  who  turned  an  old  polo  field 
into  a  vast,  lush  public  garden,  laid  out  and  maintained 
by  Pepsi  shareholders  (but  named,  of  course,  after 
himself).  Robert  O.  Anderson  amassed  one  of  the 
largest  corporate  collections  of  contemporary 
American  art  in  Arco  offices  around  the  country,  and 
sent  the  bill  to  Atlantic  Richfield.  Al  Neuharth  trans- 
formed the  stodgy  old  Gannett  family  foundation  into 
a  half-billion-dollar  personal  vehicle,  installing  it  in 
plush  offices  and  using  it  to  push  his  autobiography 
up  the  best-seller  charts. 


Getting  others  to  pay  for  your  monuments  is  com- 
paratively easy;  figuring  out  what  monument  to  put 
up  is  hard.  It  won't  be  long  before  Kendall's  name 
becomes  meaningless  to  the  strollers  through  Pepsi's 
gardens,  before  Anderson's  collection  is  broken  up 
and  sold,  before  the  Gannett  foundation  is  run  by 
somebody  else  and  Neuharth  is  just  a  bust  in  the 
lobby.  The  corporate  tycoon  who  wants  to  be  remem- 
bered has  to  do  more  than  just  talk  his  board  into  his 
project;  he  has  to  devise  something  striking,  some- 
thing...new. 

"I  often  think,"  H.L.  Mencken  wrote  in  1918,  "of 
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the  noble  divertissment  that  John 
D.  Rockefeller  could  have  got  by 
giving  $100,000,000  to  the 
Mormons,  first  to  finance  a  nation- 
wide campaign  in  favor  of 
polygamy,  then  to  buy  legislation 
authorizing  it  from  the  State 
Legislatures,  and  then  to  pay  for  a 
fight  to  a  finish  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  with  all  the  leading  barris- 
ters of  the  nation  for  the  defense. 
The  combat  would  have  been 
gaudy,  thrilling,  incomparable. 
Millions  of  Americans  would  have 
been  converted;  the  newspapers 
would  have  fallen  one  by  one;  in 
the  end  it  might  have  been  possi- 
ble to  put  through  a  constitutional 
amendment  not  only  authorizing 
polygamy,  but  even  making  it  obli- 
gatory." 

It  takes  imagination  to  be 
immortal.  But  not  just  imagina- 
tion. You  must  also: 

Get  the  credit. 

Facing  south  on  Park  Avenue, 
beneath  the  flying  figures  around 
Grand  Central  Station's  huge 
clock,  at  the  top  of  the  ramp  that 
leads  up  to  and  around  the  station, 
is  a  statue  of  a  muttonchopped 
man  in  a  frock  coat.  Every  north- 
bound car  and  taxicab  comes  nose- 


inn  in 


h  robber  baron  made 
ure  he  got  the  credit? 


to-face  with  the  statue  for  a 
second  before  veering  off. 
That  second  is  time  enough 
to  read  the  old-fashioned 
writing  carved  into  the  stat- 
ue's granite  plinth: 
"Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
founder 'of  the  New  York 
Central  lines." 

A  little  more  than  three 
miles  to  the  south,  just  above 
Wall  Street,  a  huge  red,  white 
and  blue,  aluminum-and- 
resin  stabile  looms  four  sto- 
ries above  Chase  Manhattan 
Plaza.  There's  no  plaque,  but 
place  a  call  to  Chase's  public- 
relations  department,  and,  a 
day  or  so  later,  you'll  learn 
that  the  sculpture — by  the 
modern  French  artist  Jean 
Dubuffet  — was  a  gift  to  Wall 
Street  from  David  Rockefeller,  the 
bank's  former  chairman. 

Judged  as  art,  Rockefeller's 
sculpture  is  pretty  incontestably 
better  than  Vanderbilt's.  But  as  a 
monument,  Rockefeller's  Du- 
buffet fails  entirely.  Not  one  in  ten 
thousand  of  the  people  who  pass  it 
by  every  day  will  connect  it  to  him. 
Select  a  dignified 
project. 
The  clinic  created  by  William 
Worrall  Mayo  and  his 
sons  in  Rochester,  Minn., 
is  America's  most  famous 
hospital.  By  persistently 
putting  their  profits  back 
into  research,  the  Mayos 
permanently  associated 
their  name  with  the  out- 
ermost verge  of  medical 
progress. 

America's  second  most 
famous  hospital,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  perma- 
nently connected  Betty 
Ford's  name  with  self- 
indulgent  Hollywood 
stars.  While  it's  all  rather 
weirdly  appropriate — 
Mrs.  Ford,  herself  a 
recovering  alcoholic  and 
prescription  drug  addict. 


The  Dubuffet  stabile- 
commemorating  whom  ? 

was  America's  most  unembarrass- 
able  First  Lady,  given  to  louche 
pronouncements  on  her  daughter's 
virginity  and  her  sons'  drug  use — 
it  fails  to  add  much  luster  to 
President  Ford's  family  name,  a 
name  that,  frankly,  could  use  all 
the  varnish  it  can  get. 

Causes  quickly  date. 
Basements  across  America  are 
filled  with  spherical  plastic  chan- 
deliers, pantsuits  and  ratty  paper- 
back editions  of  Charles  Reich's 
The  Greening  Of  America.  This  very- 
spring,  millions  of  households 
across  the  continent  decided  it  was 
time  to  tear  out  those  tinted  glass 
bricks  that  had  looked  so  cool  on 
Miami  Vice  and  to  send  their  copy 
of  The  Fate  Of  The  Earth  to  the 
charity  bazaar.  Believe  it  or  not, 
there'll  come  a  day  when  multicul- 
turalism,  environmentalism  and 
education  reform  will  look  just  as 
dated.  Therefore,  to  keep  up  with 
the  times,  bear  firmly  in  mind  the 
wise  observation  contained  in  a 
spring  1991  New  York  Times  story 
on  furniture  shows  in  Milan — 
"These  are  about  lasting  values, 
but  next  year  they  may  be  out." 

Consider  two  exercises  in  liter- 
ary philanthropy.  The  famous 
financiers  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and 
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process  that  eliminates  the  need  for  rigid  supports  or  metal  shanks.  Inlaid 
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overwhelming.  For  information  or  a  brochure,  call  1-800-285-2348.  (ad) 


his  son,  J. P.  Morgan,  were  relent- 
less collectors.  Most  of  the 
Fierpont  Morgan  collection  was 
sold  or  given  away  by  his  son,  but 
the  elder  man's  huge  cache  of 
books  and  manuscripts,  consider- 
ably augmented  by  the  son,  was 
preserved  in  a  stern  neo-classical 
building  on  East  36th  Street  in 
Manhattan,  next  to  J. P.  Morgan's 
old  Madison  Avenue  brownstone. 
The  building  and  collection  were 
donated  to  the  public  by  J. P. 
Morgan  in  1^24.  There  the 
researcher  will  find  the  original 
manuscript  of  Charles  Dickens'  .4 
Christmas  Carol,  three  Gutenberg 
Bibles  and  an  autographed 
manuscript  of  Mozart's  Haffner 


Which  lonely  billionaire  never  saw  his 
eponymous  museum? 


Symphony.  Stuff  that  lasts. 

Ted  Turner,  the  broadcaster 
and  creator  of  CNN,  has  also 
sought  immortality  through  litera- 
ture. In  the  fall  of  1989,  he 
announced  the  "Turner  To- 
morrow Awards":  a  series  of  prizes 
worth  up  to  $500,000  for  a  previ- 
ously unpublished  work  that  "cre- 
ates positive  solutions  to  world 
problems"  such  as  poverty,  home- 
lessness,  ozone  depletion,  toxic 
waste  and  nuclear  proliferation. 
"We're  hoping,"  said  Turner, 
"that  writers  from  all  over  the 
world  will  think  about  the  way  our 
world  can  survive."  A  panel  of 
ters,  including  Carlos 


Fuentes  and  William  Styron,  spent 
a  few  months  on  Mr.  Turner's  lav- 
ish payroll,  reading  through  what 
must  have  been  the  world's  goopi- 
cst  slush  pile.  In  June  1991..  the 
winner  of  the  contest  was 
announced:  one  Daniel  Quinn  of 
Austin,  Texas,  who  had  produced 
a  work  called  Ishtnael,  a  series  of 
philosophical  dialogues  between  a 
man  and  a  great  ape.  Time  will  tell 
if  hhmael  will  take  a  place  on  the 
shelf  beside  Moby  Dick. 

Be  sincere. 
It's  hard  to  outsmart  posterity.  In  a 
lifetime  of  ratpacking,  Mrs.  Jack 
Gardner  amassed  one  of  America's 
great  private  art  collections.  Her 
taste  was  far  from  perfect — she 
bought  The  Rape  Of 
Europa,  generally  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most 
important  Titians  in  any 
North  American  collec- 
tion, but  she  also  had  a 
weakness  for  old  paint- 
ed wooden  chests  and 
junky  Italian  pseudo- 
classical  statuary.  And 
she  was  not  entirely 
high-minded:  when  she 
built  the  future  museum 
in  1903  and  moved  into 
it,  the  Boston  papers  all 
suspected  that  she  was 
hoping  to  avoid  having 
to  pay  the  import  duties 
on  the  artworks  she  bought  abroad. 

And  yet,  to  this  day  the  Isabella 
Stewart  Gardner  house  is  one  of 
the  best-loved  small  museums  in 
America.  While  she  was  alive,  she 
would  throw  the  house  open  a  few 
weeks  a  year,  leading  friends 
through  her  collection,  retelling 
old  anecdotes  and  sharply  ordering 
them  not  to  touch.  Even  now,  68 
years  after  her  death,  her  imperi- 
ous old  personality  can  still  be  felt 
in  the  museum's  galleries. 

By  contrast,  at  the  J.  Paul  Getty 
Museum  in  Malibu.  there's  just  a 
trace  of  the  namesake's  presence 
to  be  felt,  and  soon  there  will  not 
even  be  that.  Gettv.  a  sad  and  lone- 


ly man,  began  to  collect  art  during 
the  Depression  with  all  the  bur- 
bling enthusiasm  of  a  fat  gourmand 
on  the  Pritikin  diet.  "I  thought  that 
the  comparatively  low  prices 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
for  investment  a  small  but  select 
art  collection,"  Getty  later  romanti- 
cally observed  of  the  circumstances 
that  first  led  him  to  buy  art. 

Getty  began  his  museum  mod- 
estly with  his  Malibu  ranch  house 
in  1953;  15  years  later,  he  added  a 
recreation  of  a  classical  Roman 
villa,  the  Villa  dei  Papyri.  His  bio- 
grapher, Russell  Miller,  suggests 
that  the  design  of  the  museum  was 
"part  of  an  elaborate,  romantic  and 
secret  fantasy  tied  up  with  his 
belief  that  he  might  be  a  reincar- 
nation of  the  Emperor  Hadrian." 
At  his  death,  Getty  snubbed  his 
children  and  left  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune  to  his  museum.  (Its 
endowment  is  now  nearly  eight 
times  larger  than  that  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.) 

To  spend  that  money,  the 
museum  has  gone  on  a  wild  buy- 
ing spree  that  has  extended  the 
collection  far  beyond  Getty's  own 
taste  for  Baroque  furniture  and 
heavy  Roman  knock-offs  of  Greek 
statuary.  In  fact,  the  Getty  has  pur- 
chased so  much  since  its  founder's 
death  that  it  has  been  obliged  to 
transfer  everything  except  its 
Greek  and  Roman  objects  from  J. 
Paul  Getty's  villa  to  a  new  struc- 
ture on  110  acres  in  Brentwood,  to 
be  completed  in  1996.  After  that, 
neither  the  museum  building  nor 
its  collection  will  reflect  Getty's 
personality  and  ideas. 

The  only  connection  between 
Getty  and  his  museum  will  be  the 
name  on  the  door — suggesting, 
and  it  makes  a  nice  moral,  that 
monuments  built  on  money  alone 
can  have  a  nasty  way  of  telling 
more  about  the  donor  than  the 
donor  ever  intended.® 

David  Fri  m  is  an  associate  editor  of 
Forbes  magazine. 
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Dear  FYI, 

Sorry  about  the  way  this  was 
hand-delivered,  but  you  damn  well 
ought  to  know  Reback  by  now.  Well, 
/  didn't  do  it. 

Couple  of  days  after  the  annual 
Turkey  Chew  me  and  Reback  was 
sitting  under  our  moose  head  in  the 
Mint,  chinking  on  shooting  an  elk  or 
two,  as  the  season  had  just  closed 
and  the  woods  was  now  some  kind  of 
safe.  For  five  weeks  here  you  could 
easy  think  you  were  in  Yugoslobia  or 
Miami  or  one  of  them  places. 

We  has  got  used  to  strange  sights 
here  in  Montana  since  all  them 
movie  stars  and  writers  and  such 
scum  moved  in.  but  an  apparition 
come  through  the  door  which  we 
was  culturally  unprepared  for.  It  was 
wearing  a  sarong,  sandals,  shoulder 
pads,  and  had  dark  glasses  glued  on 
with  mascara  and  a  shaved  head 
with  tattoos. 

"Oooooh!"  it  said,  "that's  it!"  It 
seemed  to  be  staring  at  Reback's 
hat.  "Authentic!"  It  snapped  its  fin- 


ote  Jack 


OUTDOORS  GUIDE 


The  Cowboy 
Springtime 
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gers,  and  several  flunkies  appeared, 
just  in  time  to  make  Mort  the 
Barkeep  back  off,  he  was  headed  for 
the  feller  in  the  sarong.  Mort  had  a 
large  fly  sw  atter  and  seemed  bent  on 
doing  murder. 

"Whose  hat  is  that?"  says  the 
Sarongian.  "I'll  pay  a  thousand  dol- 
lars for  it." 

A  flunky  hands  Reback  a  thou- 
sand in  hundreds  and  grasps  the  hat. 
I'd  not  pick  the  thing  up  w  ith  tongs 
myself. 

"However  did  you  get  it  to  look 
like  that?"  says  the  Sarongian. 

Reback  was  riffling  through  his 
loot  and  his  lips  was  stuck  together 
with  drool,  so  I  allowed  as  how  the 
way  to  get  a  hat  to  look  like  that  w  as 
wear  it,  have  a  few  horses  stand  on  it. 
put  the  lugs  from  the  tire  in  it  whilst 
fixing  a  flat,  have  it  blown  into  the 


river  a  few  times,  and  stand  und< 
trees  full  of  incontinent  birds. 

"  Those  boots!  Nice!"  said  the 
Sarongian.  He  was  looking  at  mine. 
They  was  nice  about  1975.  but  had 
done  much  hard  time  deep  in  corral 
waffles,  was  dinged  and  slashed  and 
splashed  and  spackled  with  either 
barn  paint  or  blood  from  the  odd 
debate  gone  wrong  from  the  start 
here  at  the  Mint. 

Upshot  of  it  was  that  Reback  andl 
me  found  ourselves  employed  by 
this  Marcel  le  Mucilage  as  consul 
tants  for  his  new  line  of  authentic 
Western  clothes.  (Reback  and  me 
will  do  anything  for  money.  You  just: 
remember  that. ) 

"My,  my,"  I  says,  "something  to 
put  on  our  resumers  that  ain't  got  a> 
long  Federal  number  after  it."  We 
sure  was  coming  up  in  the  world. 

Reback  &  Me  arranged  for  the 
purchase  of  old  muchworn  jeans> 
from  our  many  acquaintances,  and 
we  arranged  for  authentic  sites  for 
the  shooting  of  photographs.  Reback 
and  me  both  being  so  ugly  flies  leave 
us  be,  we  got  used  as  display  racks 
for  Marcel's  vests,  chaps,  and  hats, 
and  garments  of  similar  distinction 
can  be  purchased  at  your  local  dow  n- 
and-out  mission,  guaranteed. 

Ol'  Marcel  le  Mucilage  was  gonna 
go  back  and  take  New  York  by 
horseballs.  it  was  for  sure. 

Well,  the  photo  shoots  wound 
down  and  the  models  was  sent  off 
and  Marcel  takes  us  to  dinner — he  etl 
Cajun  Soybeans  and  arugula — and 
damned  if  he  don't  offer  us  a  wad  of 
money  apiece  to  come  to  New  York 
for  the  unveiling  of  his  Cow  boy 
Springtime  Collection. 

We  allow  as  how  we  hear  New 
York  is  very  dangerous — full  of  per-1 
formance  artists  and  social  w  orkers — 
and  besides  we  can't  quite  see  w  hat 
earthly  use  we  would  be  in  a  fashion 
show. 

"Oh,  poo-poo,"  says  Marcel, 
offering  us  even  more  money.  Waves 
some  airyplane  tickets.  We  drove 
him  to  the  airport,  and  we  was  to 
catch  a  flight  the  next  day. 

Well,  w  e  packed  for  a  w  hole  w  eek 
in  New  York,  spare  socks,  a  suitcase 
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Marcel  le  Mucilage  invades  the  Mint. 


fulla  Wally  Water,  and  a  couple 
Vexation  Adjustment  Devices  (cal. 
.44  Magnum),  and  the  Sheriff  actual- 
ly drove  us  to  the  airport,  on  account 
of  we  was  so  full  of  Wally  Water 
we'd  took  in  fear  of  flying  that  she'd 
have  had  to  arrest  us  otherwise. 

We  was  met  by  a  limosine  in 
New  York  and  whisked  away  to  a 
hotel,  and  the  show  was  that  very 
night.  Reback  and  me  filled  our 
tanks  with  Wally  Water  and  the 
limo  picked  us  up  and  took  us  to  the 
fashion  show.  We  was  dressed  like 
usual,  it's  all  we  own. 

Marcel's  presentation  of  his  new 
Cowboy  Spring  Line  was  a  success, 
if  success  in  New  York  is  measured 
in  rows  of  half-starved  women  cut- 
ting each  other  to  shreds  with  their 
credit  cards.  I  never  seen  such  a 
sight.  We  may  not  treat  our  women 
like  equals  back  in  Montana,  but  by 
golly  at  least  we  feed  'em. 

Even  Reback  was  appalled.  He 
kept  trying  to  press  crackers  and 
nuts  on  them  whut  he'd  liberated 
from  the  hotel  mini-bar,  but  these 
women  had  no  thoughts  of  food,  oh 
no,  these  women  were  in  the  throes 
of  coutourial  ecstacy  as  Marcel's 
models,  epitomes  of  pulchritude — 1 
especially  liked  the  seven-foot-tall 
German  one  with  the  pretty  smile- 


walked  up  and 
down  the  runw  ay 
in  Reback's  and 
m  y  wore-  o  u  t 
clothes. 

Reback  opined 
as  how  we  was  in 
the  wrong  profes- 
sion. 

"What  profes- 
sion?" I  says. 

But  then  there 
was  a  loud  keen- 
i  n  g  from  the 
crowd  of  hungry 
women  on  account 
of  the  show  was 
over  and  there  was 
n  o  m  ore  o  f 
Marcel's  clothes  to 
buy.  Then  they 
was  all  looking  in 
our  Authentically 
Western-Wearing  direction  and  the 
next  thing  we  knew  we  was  being 
stripped  down  to  our  non-designer 
Long  Johns.  It's  difficult  to  say  what 
happened  next,  there  was  so 
many  hands,  arms  and  legs  flying, 
but  I  remember  Reback  getting 
their  attention  by  shooting  large  .44 
Magnum-sized  holes  in  Marcel's 
ceiling  and  jumping  up  onto  the 
runway  and  shouting,  "Cover  me! 


I'll  try  to  make  it  to  the  exit!" 

"Cover  you  with  whatl"  I  says, 
Hailing  at  the  women  with  my  rolled 
up  program.  Soon  the  sea  of  hands 
had  closed  over  me  and  I  caught  a 
last  glimpse  of  Reback's  hirsute  pos- 
terior as  he  bolted  out  the  door. 
Next  thing  I  knew  Marcel  was  crack- 
ing ammonia  capsules  under  my 
nose  and  warbling  at  me  what  a  "tri- 
umph" it  had  been  and  how  he- 
wanted  to  feature  me  and  Reback  in 
his  upcoming  advertising  campaign. 

I  thrust  two  ammonia  capsules  up 
his  nose,  gave  him  a  good  crack  in 
the  proboscis  and  run  out  of  there  in 
my  tattered  Long  Johns.  I  caught  up 
with  Reback  outside  and  found  a  lit- 
tle bar  where  I  done  scribbled  this 

We  was,  of  course,  lost  by  this 
time.  We're  humpin'  our  stump 
along  Fifth  Avenue  and  suddenly 
Reback  looks  up  at  this  building. 

"THERE  IT  IS,  THAT  PIS- 
SANT  MAGAZINE"  he  roars,  tak- 
ing my  copy  and  wrapping  it  around 
a  brick. 

Hope  no  one  was  standing  in 
front  of  the  window.® 
Yours, 

COYOTE  JACK. 

Coyote  Jack  writes  novels  and  such 
under  die  name  "Peter  Bowen.  " 
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My  job  entails  a  certain  amount  of 
hanging  out  at  wine  shops  and  tasting 
events,  so  it's  not  unusual  for  folks  to 
press  me  for  insider  infor- 
mation. "You're  a  wine 
guy,"  they  say.  "Can  I  get  a 
great  white  Burgundy  for 
under  fifteen  bucks?" 
(No.)  Below  I've  collected 
other  queries  I  hear  frequently,  all  of 
which  require  longer  answers. 


Wine  journalists  and  retail- 
ers are  constantly  describ- 
ing wines  as  "big  and  pow- 
erful"..."a  monster". .."killer 
juice."  What  is  a  big  wine? 
Is  bigger  better? 

The  cliche  runs  that  European 
wine  drinkers  prefer  suave  and  sub- 
tle wines  that  complement  but  do 
not  overwhelm  food,  while  we  New 
World  barbarians  want  to  be 
whomped  w  ith  fat  fruit  and  alcohol. 
Whether  this  contrast  is  a  function  of 
less  sophisticated  tastes  or  less 
evolved  wine  writers  and  merchants 
is  open  to  question. 

To  my  taste,  it's  not  the  strength, 
it's  the  length.  The  most  pleasur- 


Grape  Juice 


Ask  Mr.  Wine  Guy: 
when  to  send  the 

bottle  back 
and  other  urgent 
questions 


By  Stephen  Tanzer 


able,  refreshing  wines  are  those  that 
deliver  intensity  of  flavor  without 
excess  weight,  wines  that  remain  on 
your  palate  long  after  you've  sw  al- 
lowed. Urbane  red  Burgundies,  dry 
rieslings  from  Alsace,  mellow  old 
Riojas:  these  are  just  a  few  substan- 
tial yet  refined  wines  that  won't 
w  hack  you  upside  the  head. 

Big  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
lumbering.  A  massive  Barolo  or 
Chateauneuf  du  Pape  may  carry 
14%  alcohol,  but  if  the  w  ine  is  w  ell- 
balanced  it  will  nevertheless  hold 
your  interest  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle.  On  the  other  hand,  a  low- 
acid,  high-alcohol  Australian 
chardonnay  or  a  tannic,  outsized 
California  cabernet  can  become 


leaden  and  tiresome.  It  is  the  Amer-I 
ican  obsession  with  "Great  VinJ 
tages" — the  ones  that  produce  atyp-l 
ically  rich  but  often  unwields 
examples  better  suited  for  wine 
competitions  than  daily  consump- 
tion— that  prevents  us  from  viewing 
wine  as  a  complement  to  food  rathci 
than  a  meal  substitute. 

When  is  it  appropriate  to 
send  back  an  unsatisfactory 
bottle  at  a  restaurant? 

This  is  a  very  Zen  question, 
involving  the  emotional  states  of  the 
participants,  the  room,  and  the  bottle 
at  a  given  moment  in  time.  Most 
wine  lovers  at  some  point  have  gone 
nose  to  nose  with  a  formidable  cap- 
tain— or  at  least  held  the  coat  of  ai 
braver  soul  who  has.  These  face-offs 
are  usually  avoidable.  Restaurants 
should  offer  to  replace  a  bottle  of 
young  w  ine  if  it  is  (1)  corked  (smells 
like  wet  cardboard),  (2)  oxidized 
(smells  like  Madeira  or  vinegar),  or| 
(3)  spoiled  (smells  like  the  nocturnal 
animal  house  at  the  zoo).  Unfortu- 
nately, many  people  can't  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  a  slightly  musty 
wine  that  needs  only  to  be  decanted 
and  aerated  and  one  whose  cork  has 
been  afflicted  w  ith  the  mold  known 
affectionately  as  2,4,6- Trichloroani- 
sole.  A  competent  w  ine  steward  will 
convince  the  diner  to  let  the  w  ine 
breathe;  if  the  cork  is  sound,  the 
funky  aromas  w  ill  normally  dissipate. 

In  the  case  of  an  older  bottle — say 
one  from  the  '60s  or  earlier — some  of 
the  risk  should  be  borne  by  the  sport 
who  sent  for  it.  I  would  not  order  an 
old  bottle  at  a  restaurant  that  didn't 
have  a  reputation  for  nurturing  fine 
w  ine.  For  their  own  part,  sommeliers 
at  upscale  eateries  generally  will  not 
serve  vers  expensive,  venerable  bot- 
tles to  strangers  before  chatting  up 
the  customer  to  make  sure  he  or  she 
knows  roughly  what  to  expect.  If  you 
aren't  familiar  w  ith  1962  Ua  Tache, 
or  at  least  with  30-year-old  Burgundy 
in  general,  you  should  be  drinking 
something  less  capricious. 

The  inexperienced  drinker  often 
wants  to  return  a  bottle  when  the 
w  ine  isn't  what  he  thought  it  would 
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Our  No  Risk  Guarantee  lets  you  try  out  virtually  any 
John  Deere  mower  for  30  days  (ask  your  dealer  for 
details ).  If  for  any  reason  you  want  to  exchange  it,  or 
want  a  refund,  no  problem 


Don't  worry  about  having  to 
refuel  in  the  middle  of  a  job 

This  15  quart  fuel  tank 
provides  over  90  minutes  of 
continuous  operation  ( If  your 
lawn  requires  more  than  90 
minutes  of  cutting,  you  should 
probably  look  at  one  of  our 
lawn  tractors,  anyway.) 


Easy  starting,  fuel  efficient  Quantum 
Engine  is  designed  to  reduce  noise,  so 
it  tries  not  to  wake  up  the  neighbors 
on  those  early  Saturday  mornings. 


It  's  summer.  It  's  hot  The  last  thing  you  want  is 
a  muffler  blowing  hot  exhaust  your  way. 
Which  is  why  this  one  directs  fumes  out  the 
side,  away  from  you. 


Your  lawn  will  probably  look  better  than  those 
around  you  because  our  high  proftle  deck  is 
designed  for  maximum  suction,  and  does  a  better 
job  of  picking  up  cut  grass. 


Wide  21"  cutting  width  means  you  actually 
spend  less  time  mowing  your  lawn. 


High  impact  plashc  wheels  provide 
smoother  rolling,  longer  life. 


W  heel  covers  are  made  of  high  impact 
plastic  to  protect  the  axle  and  wheel 
hardware  from  dirt,  debns,  and 
unnecessary  wear 


Wide  2-inch  tread  provides 
excellent  traction,  with  a  smooth 
rolling  surface.  


There  's  nothing  quite  as  frustrating  as  trying  to 
push  a  wimpy  mower  through  thick  grass.  This 
rugged  John  Deere  B-Series  5.0  HP  Quantum 
Engine  provides  all  the  power  you  '11  ever  need  for 
bagging,  mulching  or  side-discharging. 


The  fact  that  we  only  accept  h 
grade  nuts  and  bolts  on  all  Jo 
Deere  pnxlucts  probably  doei 
seem  like  a  big  deal,  until you'v> 
a  bolt  head  break  off  while  yo> 
trying  to  unscrew  it. 


Low  monthly  financing  available  with  John  Deere 
Credit  makes  a  bargain  like  this  even  easier  to  afforc 


There  's  nothing  tricky  about  changing 
plugs,  oil,  or  air  filters.  Our  open  engine 
design  lets  you  easily  get  into  the  engine 
for  routine  maintenance. 


Fuel  shut-off  switch  located  here  forextr 
safety  when  you  store  or  transport  moux 


"I  thought  John  Deere  was 
green!"  True,  but  lesser  mowers 
were  already  using  green,  so  we 
opted  for  silver.  Just  imagine  how 
good  it  will  look  in  your  garage. 


3.5  micron  air  filter  requires 
fewer  cleanings. 


We  asked  consumers  what  would 
help  mak?  mowing  easier.  Our 
agile  23-inch  wheel  base  was  just 

one  of  tht:  ir  suggestions. 


Hp  gives  the  mower  extra  strength, 
age  from  rocks,  curbs  and  other  obstacles 


Cast  aluminum  deck  is  lighter 
and  corrosion  resistant. 


.Sa/efv'  decals  highlight  proper  operation  and 
SAFETY    precautions  for  safe  use.  Please  make  sure  y« 
lOBi     read  your  Operator 's  Manual  for  other  guid 


fc  than  you  bargained  foe 


Mowing  the  lawn  isn't  always  a  bowl  of  cherries,  which  is  why  our  engineers  have- 
esigned  our  low  profile  safety  bail  to  fit  comfortably  in  your  hands  from  virtually  any 
angle  on  the  mower,  with  either  hand. 


pring-loaded  chute  cover  helps 
)  rocks  and  other  debris  from 
'ing  out  the  back  of  the  mower. 


Premium  quality  control  box  and  levers 
designed  to  give  you  years  of  easy  use. 


Rugged  7/8"  diameter  two-piece  handlebars  give  you  optimum 
strength,  stiffness  which  makes  maneuvering  around  trees,  bushes, 
benches,  and  other  obstacles  that  much  easier. . 


Heavy  duty  cables  insulated  for  water  resistance. 


You  won't  need  any  screwdrivers,  pliers  or  wrenches 
to  adjust  this  4-point  handlebar  to  your  height. 

Tricycler  Option  includes 
a  mulch  plug  and  mulching 
blade  that  let  you  quickly 
vitch  your  mower  to  a  smooth 
operating  environmentally 
safe  mulcher. 


Our  Engine-Kill  Safety  System  beats 
federal  standards  by  stopping  blade 
rotation  within  3  seconds. 


Heavy  duty  chrome 
handlebars  resist 
rust,  add  leverage. 

Throttle  is  located  right  where 
you 'd  want  it  to  be  on  the 
handlebar  for  easy  regulation  of 
choke  and  engine  speed. 

New  low  price  makes  buying  a 
John  Deere  walk-behind  mower 
the  bargain  of  a  lifetime.  Good 
thru  May  31,  1993. 

Handlebars  fold  so  you  can  tuck  the  mower  away  for  winter  in 
your  garage  or  shed,  also  fits  easier  in  your  trunk. 


Tired  of  your  old  bag?  Ours  is  designed  to  latch  on  and  off  in  just  seconds. 


Fine  mesh  bag  maximizes  airflow, 
reduces  dust  blow-out. 


Bag  holds  2.5  bushels  and  has 
wider  mouth  opening  so  you  can 
unload  clippings  and  debris  quickly. 


Don't  worry  about  getting  around 
trees,  sidewalks,  gardens.  Our  rear 
discharge  bagging  lets  you  trim 
easily  from  either  side  of  mower. 


When  your  bag  is  full,  our  wire  reinforced 
inner  bag  frame  lets  you  easily  carry  it  to 
your  compost  heap,  wherever. 


Optional  side  discharge  chute  is  made  of  high-impact  polyethylene, 
and  lets  you  cut  easily  in  heavier  grass  conditions. 


This  7-point  adjustment  lets  you  easily  change  cutting  height 
from  1/2-inch  to  3-1/2  inches,  depending  on  how  close  you 
like  to  manicure  your  lawn. 

If  you  want  to  find  out  which  John  Deere 
dealer  is  nearest  you,  call  1-800-544-2122. 


Thanks  to  over  30  years  in  lawn  mower 
engineering,  John  Deere  mowers  are  #/  in 
consumer  preference  studies. 


Diamond  tread  wheel  design  provides 
better  traction  on  sloping  hillsides 


•Vinyl  drag  flap  minimizes 
flying  debris 


't's  all  in  the  blade.  Which  is  why  ours  is  made  of  special  alloy  steel, 
harder  than  normal  carbon  steel,  reducing  the  need  for  sharpening. 


NOTHING  RUNS  LIKE  A  DEERE 
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WHAT  GETS  YOUR  INVESTMENT 
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DIRECTION. 


Different  investors  have 
different  financial  needs. 
The  Van  Kampen  Merritt 
Family  of  Mutual  Funds  meets  a  wide  variety  of 
goals.  Choose  from  a  full  range  of  investments 
with  income  free  from  federal  income  tax — 
and  sometimes  state  taxes,  too — growth  and 
income  funds  for  long  term  planning,  and 


money  market  funds  for  flexibility. 

Ask  your  investment  representative  for  an 
investor's  brochure  and  a  prospectus  containing  more 
information,  including  charges  and  expenses;  please 
read  them  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money. 

Or, call  direct:  1-800-DIALVKM  ext.  1204 
(1-800-342  5856)  7  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day. 


Van  Kampen  Merritt" 

Investing  With  A  Sense  of  Direction® 


®  Denotes  a  registered  trademark  of  Van  Kampen  Merritt  Inc. 


be.  We've  all  heard  of  the  apoc- 
ryphal fellow  who  insists  on  having 
the  most  expensive  white  wine  in 
the  cave  with  his  Coquilles  St. 
Jacques,  receives  a  $500  bottle  of 
Chateau  d'Yquem,  and  then  com- 
plains that  the  wine  is  too  sweet.  You 
can  avoid  nasty  surprises  by  inviting 
the  participation  of  your  wine  advi- 
sor before  the  cork  is  pulled. 

The  restaurateur's  worst  night- 
mare is  the  customer  trying  to 
impress  his  entourage  by  sending 
back  a  bottle  for  the  sheer  macho  hell 
of  it.  By  and  large,  these  episodes 
don't  end  well.  If  a  stubborn  diner 
with  his  manhood  on  the  table 
decides  he  doesn't  want  a  bottle,  and 
a  restaurant  manager  insists  it's 
sound,  mayhem  will  likely  ensue. 


When  the  wine  is  unsatisfactory, 
"mayhem  will  often  ensue. " 


What's  the  deal  with  sul- 
fites? Why  are  winemakers 
putting  them  into  wine,  are 
they  dangerous,  and  can  I 
buy  a  wine  made  without 
them? 

A  better  question  than  "can  you 
get  a  wine  without  sulfites?"  is 
"would  you  want  to  drink  one?"  A 
handful  of  outstanding  wines  are 
made  not  only  without  added  sul- 
fites but  without  the  use  of  pesti- 
cides or  chemical  fertilizers  in  the 
vineyard,  yet  most  of  these  so-called 
"organic"  wines  are  extremely  vul- 
nerable to  careless  shipping  or  stor- 
age, if  not  downright  unstable. 
Every  year  I  taste  a  zinfandel  made 


by  an  organic  winery  in  California.  In 
some  vintages  the  wine  is  redolent  of 
prunes  and  cigar  ash;  in  other  years  it 
smells  like  the  north  30  of  the  New 
Jersey  Turnpike.  I  have  yet  to  taste  a 
bottle  of  this  wine  on  the  East  Coast 
that  was  not  spoiled. 

The  use  of  sulfur  products  is 
hardly  a  recent  development:  it  goes 
back  at  least  to  the  15th  century, 
when  winemakers  burned  sulfur 
matches  to  clean  their  old  barrels. 
Most  winemakers  today  feel  that  it 
is  nearly  impossible  to  produce  sta- 
ble wine  without  judicious  use  of 
sulfur  products  at  one  or  more  stages 
of  vinification:  just  after  the  harvest 
to  thwart  fermentation  by  the  wrong 
yeasts,  in  the  cellar  to  prevent 
microbial  spoilage  and  oxidation, 
and  at  the  time  of 
bottling  to  protect 
the  wine  against 
exposure  to  air. 

So  the  only  thing 
new  here  is  the 
"Contains  Sulfites" 
warning  label  the 
government  re- 
quires producers  to 
slap  on  their  bottles. 
The  irony  is  that  the 
amount  of  sulfur 
used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  wine  has 
never  been  lower 
than  it  is  today.  To 
complicate  matters 
further,  sulfur  diox- 
ide is  a  natural  byproduct  of  fer- 
mentation, so  that  many  wines 
made  without  any  addition  of  sul- 
fites are  still  over  the  legal  thresh- 
hold  of  10  parts  per  million  and 
must  carry  the  written  warning. 

It  is  true  that  wines  with  exces- 
sive sulfur  tend  to  be  aromatically 
stunted  and  ungiving  when  young; 
they  may  also  exude  the  aroma  of  a 
just-extinguished  match  or  produce 
a  prickling  sensation  in  the  nose  or 
throat.  In  general,  however,  sulfites 
do  not  pose  a  health  risk  except  to 
some  asthma  sufferers. 

Why  do  waiters  bring  me 
lukewarm  red  wines  and 


Experience  the  warmth  that 
has  brought  travelers  from  around 
the  world  to  the  Palace. 
The  magnificent  architecture. 
The  awe-inspiring  Garden  Court. 
The  tradition  of  service  excellence. 
The  versatile  mix  of  classic  and 
ultra-modern  meeting  spaces. 

Let  the  Palace  capture  your  heart. 
For  reservations,  call  your 
Travel  Planner  or  Sheraton 
at  800-325-3535. 


2  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA  9410: 
PHONE  415-392-8600  FAX  415-543-0671 
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Our  gift  boxes  hold  what  theirs 
can't:  nine  floors  of  exciting 
possibilities!  At  Macy's  our 
Coiporate  Gift  Service  draws  on  an 
unparalleled  selection  of  gifts  that 
goes  way  beyond  pens  and 
paperweights.  Along  with 
traditional  gifts  we  cany  the  latest 
in  ingenious  electronics,  a  world  of 
fashion,  gourmet  food  and  so  much 
more.  Call  212-560-3620  today  so 
we  can  get  started.  Outside 
New  York.  1-800-343-0121. 
Our  service  is  always  free. 


H  A  PPO 

mm 

CORPORATE 
GIFT  SERVICE 


then  look  at  me  funny  when  I 
ask  them  for  an  ice  bucket? 

Very  few  casual  restaurants  have  a 
clue  about  proper  storage  and  serv- 
ing of  fine  wine.  The  typical  neigh- 
borhood pasta  joint  keeps  its  whites 
in  a  chiller  and  its  reds  in  a  closet. 
Your  near-frozen  white  wine  arrives 
at  the  table  sullen  and  withdrawn, 
while  your  warm  red  tends  to  be  dull 
and  boozy.  I  recently  overheard  a 
customer  asking  a  wine  merchant  the 
proper  serving  temperature  for  a  par- 
ticular wine;  the  retailer's  suggestion 
was  to  serve  all  wines  at  55  degrees. 
What  may  seem  like  oversimplifica- 
tion, if  not  bad  advice,  actually 
makes  sense:  A  white  wine  at  the 
ideal  cellar  temperature  of  55 
degrees  will  be  at 
peak  flavor  (only 
lesser  whites  and 
sparkling  wines 
should  be  served 
colder),  and  a  red  will 
warm  up  quickly 
enough  in  your  glass. 
No  wine  shows  its 
best  stuff  when  it's 
served  warmer  than 
65  degrees.  If  your 
waiter  brings  out  a 
tepid  Beaujolais  and 
wonders  why  you'd 
want  to  cool  a  red  wine,  tell  him  to 
chill  out. 

I  enjoy  drinking  wine  at 
midday  but  then  I'm  wasted 
for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 
Is  there  life  after  lunch? 

Given  that  most  American  wine 
drinkers  prefer  white  wines,  and  that 
in  the  U.S.  chardonnay  is  virtually 
synonymous  with  white,  it's  no  sur- 
prise that  a  couple  of  glasses  at 
lunchtime  can  send  you  back  to  your 
desk  glazed  and  drooling.  A  white  is 
hardly  light  if  its  alcohol  content  is  in 
the  13%- 14%  range,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  California  chardonnays 
and  white  Burgundies.  A  number  of 
white  wines,  though,  are  available 
with  much  less  alcohol — say  8%  to 
9% — and  that's  a  major  difference  in 
alcoholic  intake  if  you're  splitting  a 
bottle  with  a  business  associate.  Ger- 


Veryfew  casual 
restaurants 
have  a  clue  about 
proper  storage 
and  serving  of 
fine  wine. 


man  QbAs  and  Kabinetts  and  vinho 
verde  from  Portugal,  to  cite  just  two 
lower-octane  examples,  will  inv  igo- 
rate pastas,  fish  and  w  hite  meats) 
without  lulling  you  into  postprandial 
stupefaction.  For  less  soporific  reds 
that  are  likely  to  appear  on  restaurant 
wine  lists,  look  to  young  Riojas  and 
simple  ( .hiantis. 

I  just  discovered  a  bottle  of 
1967  Chateau  Whatsis  in  the 
hall  closet.  Is  it  still  good, 
and  how  much  is  it  worth? 

The  capacity  of  a  well-made  w  ine 
to  gain  in  complexity  and  endure  tor 
decades  in  a  cold  cellar  never  fails  to 
astonish  me.  But  if  the  bottle  has 
been  moldering  above  ground  for  sev- 
eral years  or  more,  it 
almost  certainly  has 
become  what  wine 
experts  term  a  Dead 
Fred.  Champagne  is 
particularly  delicate: 
stored  at  American; 
room  temperature  ofl 
70  to  75  degrees,  it  is 
soon  flatter  than  road- 
kill. 

Most  states  don't 
allow  merchants  to 
purchase  wines  from 
civilians,  but  even 
where  it's  legal,  no  retailer  I  know 
would  pay  a  dime  for  the  odd,  for- 
gotten bottle.  My  recommendation 
is  to  pull  the  cork  and  pray:  you  may 
be  lucky  enough  to  witness  a  mira- 
cle. More  likely,  you'll  learn  first- 
hand what  an  over-the-hill  wine 
tastes  like,  so  that  when  you  come 
across  one  in  a  restaurant,  you'll  be 
able  to  summon  the  sommelier  with- 
out trepidation.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  discov  er  a  hoard  of  cob- 
webbed  clarets  in  the  sub-basement 
of  your  old  stone  farmhouse,  don't 
hesitate  to  call  me  at  the  number 
below.  SB 

Stephen  Tanzer  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  Sew  York  W  ine  Cellar, 
a  32-page  bimonthly  newsletter  covering 
the  world's  fine  wines.  Annual  subscrip- 
tion: $48.  For  more  information,  call 
212-772-0454. 


o  send  a  gift  of  Drambuie  in  the  U.S.  < 
Drambuie  Liqueur,  40%  Ak./Vol. 


RELAX  &  ENJOY. 
IT  HAPPENS  TO  THE 
BEST  OF  US. 

Inevitably,  no  matter  how 

much  we  struggle,  in  one 

way  or  another,  one  day 
we  become  our  parents, 
stead  of  resisting  this 

notion,  we  invite  you  to 


celebrate  this  rite  of  passage 
with  an  exquisite  liqueur, 

DRAMBUIE 

one  that  your  parents  knew 
so  well.  Drambuie.  A  blend 
of  the  finest  aged  malt 


scotch  whiskies,  heather 
honey  and  delicate  herbs 
creates  a  unique  taste  that 
lingers  long  after  you've 
finished  drinking  it.  Perhaps 
your  parents  did  know  best 
after  all. 
YOUR  TIME  HAS  COME. 


Anyone  who  was  intrigued  by 
George  Bush's  invocation  of  Harry 
Truman  during  the  '92  campaign 
will  find  some  historical  satisfaction 
in  David  McCullough's  best-selling 
biography  of  the  scrappy  33rd  Presi- 
dent, Truman,  now  available  in  a  six- 
hour  adaptation  read  by  the  author 
himself  (Simon  &  Schuster  Audio, 
£25;  800-223-2348).  In  a  voice  that 
:ommunicates  the  passionate  intelli- 
gence of  one  of  our  finest  popular 
historians,  McCullough  enlivens  his 
fine  scholarship  with  the  vitality  of 
drama. 

The  politics  of  everyday  life 
intrigued  and  fascinated  the  17th- 
century  Spanish  Jesuit  Baltasar 
Gracian.  A  sort  of  Emerson  of 


"I  had  a  farm  in  Africa,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Ngong  Hills.  The  Equator 
runs  across  these  highlands,  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  North,  and  the 
farm  lay  at  an  altitude  of  over  six 
thousand  feet.  In  the  day  time  you 
felt  that  you  had  got  high  up,  near  to 
the  sun,  but  the  early  mornings  and 
evenings  were  limpid  and  restful, 
and  the  nights  were  cold...."  The 
words  belong  to  Isak  Dinesen,  pen 
name  of  the  Danish  baroness  Karen 
Blixen,  from  the  opening  of  Out  Of 
Africa,  her  masterly  1937  memoir 
about  life  on  her  Kenyan  coffee 
plantation.  The  rich  and  evocative 
voice  speaking  the  words  over  nearly 
three  hours  of  good  listening  is  that 
of  Julie  Harris.  Although  this  two- 


Reviews  On  Tape 


Baroque  Spain,  Baltasar  kept  an 
evocative  day  book.  "Divide  with 
another  person  your  burdens  and 
sorrows,  for  misfortune  is  doubly 
unbearable  to  him  who  stands 
alone."  Gracian's  aphoristic 
approach  to 
troubles 
and  oppor- 
tunities has 
been  taped 
for  the  ears 
of  contempo- 
rary Ameri- 
can listeners 
in  a  two-hour 
edition  edited 
and  arranged 
by  J.  Leonard 
Kaye  and  por- 
tentously ren- 
dered by  actor 
F.  Murray  Abra- 
ham (you'll  re- 
member  his 
playing  Salieri  to  Tom  Hulce's 
Mozart  up  on  the  movie  screens  of  a 
few  years  back)  under  the  title  The 
Wisdom  Of  Baltasar  Gracian  (Simon 
&  Schuster  Audio,  $15). 


cassette  version  of  Blixen's  fine  book 
is  much  abridged,  the  combination 
of  her  gift  for  story-telling,  the  exotic 
setting,  the  deeply  humane  portraits 
of  her  life  and  the  lives  of  the 
Africans  around  her,  and  Har- 
ris's marvelous  delivery  make 
this  a 
wonderful 
excursion 
to  a  distant 
place  and  a 
lost  time 
for  some- 
one who 
may  not  be 
able  to  trav- 
el far  in  per- 
son. Also  a- 
vailable  are 
readings  by 
the  late,  great 
Colleen 
Dewhurst  of 
two  classic 
Dinesen  sto- 
ries under  the  title  Babette's  Feast  and 
Sorrow- Acre. (  Both  from  Audio  Part- 
ners, Inc.,  $15.95;  800-231-4261.) 
For  another  kind  of  escape  from 
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one's  immediate  sorrows  there  is  the 
comic-book  silly  adventure  thriller 
in  a  North  African  setting  in  best- 
seller Clive  Cussler's  Sahara  (Simon 
&  Schuster  Audio,  $17).  In  this 
abridged  version — recounted  to  us 
in  the  broad  tones  of  former  "Duke 
Of  Hazzard"  Tom  Wopat — Cussler's 
redoubtable  hero  Dirk  Pitt  treks 
across  the  big  desert  to  put  out  the 
lights  of  yet  another  international 
conspiracy.  For  escape  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  this  planet  there  is  the 
unabridged  version — 16  hours  of  lis- 
tening— of  science-fiction  writer 
Ben  Bova's  highly  praised  new  novel 
Mars  (Brilliance  Corporation,  $27.95; 
800-222-3225). 

Some  new  thrillers  with  more 
gravity  come  to  us  from  Canadian 
spy  novelist  Anthony  Hyde,  namely 
his  brooding  1992  espi- 
onage novel  China  Lake, 
and  his  1987  best-seller 
The  Red  Fox  (Simon  & 
Schuster  Audio,  $17 
and  $16  respectively, 
for  three-hour  abridg- 
ments). David  McCal- 
lum  (formerly  1 1  \  a 
Kuriakin  of  The  Man 
From  C'.X.C.L.E.) 
rings  the  changes  in 
the  prose  of  the 
newer  book,  a  story 
that  carries  the  lis- 
tener from  the  Cali- 
fornia desert  to  the 
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Nazi  death  camps  to  England  and 
back  to  California  again,  while  Don- 
ald Sutherland  offers  his  Canadian 
nuances  in  his  interpretation  of 
I  lyde's  first  novel. 

For  mystery  lovers,  Patricia  Corn- 
well's  latest  offering  presents  her  Dr. 
Kay  Scarpetta,  Chief  Medical  Exam- 
iner of  the  State  Of  Virginia,  apply- 
ing her  forensic  ingenuity  to  what 
appears  to  be  an  impenetrable  case 
of  serial  murders.  The  book  is  her 
1992  procedural  All  That  Remains, 
read  in  lively  fashion  by  Sheila  Hart 
for  a  full  nine  hours  of  crime  and 
detection  (Brilliance  Corporation, 
$21.95). 

For  thrills  of  a  higher  sort,  those 
that  come 
with  the 
pleasure  of 
diving  back 
into  a  favorite 
masterwork 
of  literature, 
there  are  a 
number  of 
new  recorded 
books  that  will 
carry  any  seri- 
ous listener  far 
and  away  and 
yet  still  keep 
them  hovering 
at  the  center  of 
their  own  hearts 
and  lives.  One 

such  production  is  the  unabridged 
version  of  John  Steinbeck's  novella 
Of  Mice  And  Men,  read  over  three 
hours  by  Chicago  actor  Gary 
Sinise.  Sinise  is 
no  stranger  to  this 
project.  He  also 
starred  in  (along 
with  fellow  Chi- 
cagoan  John  Mal- 
kovich)  and  direct- 
ed the  recent  film  of 
Steinbeck's  little 
gem  about  dreamers 
and  drifters  in  the 
Salinas  Valley  during 
the  Great  Depression 
(Penguin  HighBridge 
Audio.  $15.95;  800- 
526-0275). 


Now  available  for  the  first  time 
a  complete  and  unabridged  audi 
version  is  the  ultimate  Romanti 
novel,  Emily  Bronte's  \\uthcnn\ 
Heights.  With  its  stories  within  stori« 
within  stories  of  great  passion  up  o 
the  English  moors — the  love 
Catherine  Earnshaw  for  the  dark  an* 
brooding  Heathcliff — the  boo 
comes  to  life  in  a  ten-hour  readin 
by  British  actors  Michael  Page  am 
Laural  Merlington  ( Brilliance  Corpi 
ration,  $19.95). 

Finally,  once  again  causing  al 
sorts  of  mayhem  and  uproar,  com 
Mark  Twain's  tw 
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most  famous  characters 
Huck  Finn  and  Tom 
Sawyer,  on  tape  in  their  entireties, 
marvelous  language,  bad  behavior 
sinful  thoughts,  miraculous  res^ 
cues  and  as  they  say,  much,  much 
more. 

That's  nine  hours  of  The  Advent 
tures  Of  Tom  Sawyer  and  ten  hours  o^ 
The  Adventures  Of  Huckleberry  Finn\ 
both  read  in  thoroughly  entertain^ 
ing  fashion,  with  bold  and  mostlyl 
successful  attempts  to  give  us  al 
the  various  shades  of  Twain  country 
dialect,  black  and  white,  male  and 
female,  river  folks  and  townspeople, 
by  actor  Dick  Hill  (Brilliance  Cor- 
poration. $17.95  and  $19.95,  respec- 
tively). S8 

Alan  Cheuse'j  latest  novel,  The 
Light  Possessed,  is  published  by 
Harper  Perennial. 
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What  brings  Gizmo,  fumed 
denizen  of  intellectual  hyperspace, 
to  Las  Vegas,  the  mecca  of  inflated 
breasts  and  depleted  pocketbooks? 
Business,  naturally,  the  gadget  busi- 
ness. To  wit,  the  Consumer  Elec- 
tronics Show,  the  most  astonishing 
assemblage  of  Weird  Science  west  of 
the  wildly  over-rated  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  which 
dared  to  deny  me  accreditation — but 
that  is  another  story  entirely. 

Although  a  first-time  visitor  to  the 
City  that  Bugsy  built,  I  felt  very 
much  at  home.  Only  a  trifle  jet- 
lagged  from  Vienna,  the  Royal  Lipiz- 
zaner  Stallions  were  high-kicking  at 
the  very  hotel  where  I  was  staying. 
Just  a  few  blocks  away,  animal  train- 


Dr.Gizmo 
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weakness,  I  played  a  video  casim 
game  called  Vegas  Stakes,  where- 
won  $1,000,  in  non-convertible  digi 
tal  currency,  alas.  I  also  shoulderec 
the  fearsome  BattleClash  Super' 
Scope,  to  duel  a  villain  named 
Thanatos  for  control  of  the  Eurasiari 
land  mass.  I  lost.  But  at  least  we  stil 
have  America. 

And  thank  heavens,  because  onl^ 
in  America  would  one  make  a  fuss 
over  the  Virtual  Vision  Sport, 
clever  little  gadget  that  projects  a 
tiny  television  image  into  specialK 
crafted,  transparent  eyeglasses.  The 
oretically,  this  is  the  visual  equiva 
lent  of  the  Sony  Walkman;  while 
"watching"  the  image  projected  ont( 
the  glasses,  you  can  also  look  ai 


ers  Siegfried 
und  Roy  were 
frolicking  with 
their  f  e  1 1  o  w 
genetic  oddi- 
ties, the  albino 
tigers  of  the 
Mirage  Hotel.  If 
there  is  one  adjective  that  describes 
Las  Vegas,  it  is:  cosmopolitan. 

Yes,  cosmopolitan  is  the  only 
word  to  describe  the  first  product  I 
happened  upon,  the  Butler-in-a- 
Box,  an  infelicitously  named  home 
automation  system.  This  voice-acti- 
vated command-and-control  device 
can  run  every  appliance  in  your 
home,  including  the  burglar 
alarm,  sprinkler  system — 
even  Herr  Kaffee. 

Custom-installed,  ,/ 
the  B-in-B  can  cost   !■     ^  ; 
$3,000  and  up,  but 
wouldn't  it  be  worth 
it  to  hear  yourself 
greeted  each  eve-  I 
ning  by  a  synthe- 
sized Zsa  Zsa  Gabor 
voice:  "Welcome 
home,  dahling?"  And  if 
Hungarian  accents  aren't     Das  Stereo  Rock 
your  thing,  this  butler 
speaks  Spanish,  too.  From  Master- 
voice  of  Los  Alamitos,  California. 
Call:  310-594-6581. 

Should  I  let  slip  that  I  visited  the 
Nintendo  pavilion,  roughly  the  size 
of  Rhode  Island?  In  a  moment  of 


something  else. 

Because  the  glasses  can  receive 
images  from  many  different  sources* 
e.g.  a  television,  a  video  camera,  the 
potential  applications  are  intriguing: 
using  the  wireless  receiver,  you) 
could  theoretically  monitor  youi 
baby  from  an  upstairs  video  camera 
while  conducting  gene-splicing 
experiments  in  the  kitchen.  MyselfJ 
I  wouldn't,  but  to  each  his  own,  yes? 

"VirtVis"  is  a  catchy  idea  withi 
only  one  problem:  it  doesn't  work. 
The  brain  has  trouble  switching 
between  the  "virtual"  and  real 
images  projected  in  front  of  the  eyes. 
But  don't  take  my  word  for  it. 

See  for  yourself.  Thej 
manufacturer,  Virtu- 

I  Vision  of  Red- 
mond, Wash 

promises  to 
arrange  a  demon- 
i  stration  of  their 
$900  white  ele- 
phant  if  you 
call   them  at 
206-882-7878. 

II  them  Gizmo 
sent  you.  On  second 
thought,  don't  bother. 

Elsewhere  on  the  visu- 
al front,  I  laid  hands  upon  the  Sharp 
Electronics  ViewCam.  a  cleverly 
designed  variation  on  the  all-too- 
familiar  video  camera  theme.  In  the 
place  of  that  teeny  viewfinder  that 
gives  you  an  ocular  callus  a  few  min- 


FYI 


ITTMAN  JEWELERS 


MEYERS  JEWELERS 


MERKSAMER  JEWELERS 


utes  inco  taping  the  little  monster's 
i  hoi  1  "play,"  the  YiewCam  projects 
your  subject  onto  a  large,  four-inch 
screen,  rather  like  the  old  Rolleiflex 


$80;  if  you  can't  find  one,  call  Uni- 
versal Electronics  in  Twinsburg, 
Ohio  at  216-487-1 110. 

Perhaps  now  is  the  time  to  con- 


Flashing  black  boxes  mit  functions  exotici 
Digital  objects  mit  names  so  erotici 


stare-down  cameras,  for  the  half- 
dozen  Luddites  out  there  who 
remember  what  "still"  photography 
was.  Better  still,  the  ViewCam  screen 
s\\  ivels  on  a  ISO-degree  axis,  allow  ing 
you  to  hold  the  camera  at  waist-level 
or  above  your  head  and  still  see  what 
you  are  recording.  Immodest 
eccentrics  can  even  turn  the  camera 
on  themselves!  Now  available  in 
video  stores  for  about  $2,000. 

Do  I  know  how  to  operate  the 
Cockcroft-Walton  linear  accelerator? 
Naturlich.  And  do  I  have 
trouble  programming  my 
VCR:  Incredibly, 
counter-intuitively,  self  admittedly, 


fess:  my  name  is  Dr. 
G,  and  I  am  a  fax- 
oholic.  I  love  to  fax, 
all  the  time,  any- 
thing at  all:  lengthy 
equ  ation-pocked 
submissions  to  jour- 
nals of  theoretical 
physics;  mitzvahs  to 
the  Wailing  Wall; 
pizza  orders,  you 
name  it.  I  even  tried 
to  join  the  World 


Das  Personal 
Shredder 


hanging  on  a  kitchen  or  laboratory 
wall.  It  doubles  as  a  copier,  and  the 
slender  paper  roll  is  65  sheets  long.  I 
lists  for  $495,  but  a  Sharpie  told  me  ii 
has  already  started  self 
ing  for  just  over  $300  "oij 
the  street."  When 
asked  her  which  streeti 
exactly,  she  gave  me 
look... Well,  never  mind. 
Elsewhere  on  the  communi- 
cations front,  I  discovered  the 
Phone  Tree,  a  $500  tele- 
phone console  that  can  trans- 
mit a  minute-long  recordec 
message  to  as  many  as  1,00C 
different  phone  numbers.  ThiJ 
is  a  home-based  messaging  svs- 
tem  that  a  youth  league  soccei 
coach  could  use  to  communi- 
cate with  his  charges  ("Big 
game.  Tigers!  Wear  .V 
spikes!"),  or  that  my  colleagues 


A  robot  that  putters  und  pulses  und  pingsn 


Die  Manual  Number  Crunchers 

yes.  But  help  may  be  at  hand,  or  at 
least  in  hand,  in  the  guise  of  the 
VCRPro  Universal  Remote 

from  One  For  All.  I  like  this  brand, 
not  only  because  they  have  shame- 
lessly appropriated  the  Three 
Musketeers'  motto  (  All  for  one, 


Fax  Society,  but  president  Ira  Wexler 
returned  my  application,  saying  I  was 
the  only  person  w  ho  had  expressed 
any  interest. 

All  this  to  explain 
why  one  of  the  hottest 
products  on  display  in 
Vegas,  the  Pocket 
Faxxer  from  Tele- 
craft  Industries  (718- 
972-0900)  just  couldn't 
satisfy  me.  Yes.  it's 
cute,  about  the  size  of 
a  pack  of  cigarettes, 
and  yes,  it  can  send 
(albeit  not  receive)  a  fax,  but. ..so 
what?  Put  a  pack  of  Marlboros  in  your 
hand  and  try  to  type  out  a  memo  w  ith 


Der  100-disc  "jukebox 


These  are  a  few  of  mein  favorite  things--- 


one  for  all!),  but  also  because  they 
included  an  even-handed  but  not 
mendaciously  flattering  Consumer 
Reports  review  of  an  earlier  product 
in  their  press  kit. 

The  Pro.  we  are  told,  can  be 
taught  to  program  your  TV,  your 
\  CR  and  your  cable  box,  just  by 
entering  i  le.  These  things 

v      re  for  about 


those  pudgy  fingers  of  yours.  For 
$400?  A  resolute  nein,  danke. 

You  want  the  facts?  Gizmo,  the 
paragon  of  scientific  objectivity,  risks 
several  decades'  worth  of  integrity- 
mongering  to  tell  you  that  Sharp's 
NX-1  Home  Fax  is  the  best  fac- 
simile machine  he  has  ever  seen.  It  is 
extremely  compact,  about  the  size  of 
a  college  dictionary,  thus  suitable  for 

FYI 


might  need  to  spread  the  news  of  my 
latest  scientific  triumph. 

The  Tree  can  be  programmed  not 
to  call  at  certain 
hours,  and  even  tq 
cull  messages,  e.g. 
"If  you  think  Gizmo 
deserves  a  second 
Nobel,  press  5." 
From  Personal  Com- 
munication Systems 
of  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.,  reachable  arj 
800-951 -TREE. 
What,  I  asked! 
myself,  was  Playboy  doing  at  the' 
Consumer  Electronics  Show,  any- 
way, and  without  Booth  Bunnies: 
Well,  they  were  handing  out 
copies  of  their 
Christmas  issue, 
featuring  Sharon  Stone 
on  the  cover  dressed  in  a 
white  feathered  boa. 
Does  Sharon  stil 
remember  our  stolen 
moments  at  the 
Salzburg  Music 
Festival?  She 

Virtual  Vision 


See  that  running  shoe  on  the  left  of  this 
page?  You  can't  inflate  it  with  air.  There's  no 
Disc  Closure  Unit  for  you  to  fiddle  with. 

Why  on  earth  would  anyone  buy  it? 
Because  it  fits. 

A  shoe  that  fits  better,  performs  better. 

Unlike  other  athletic  shoe  companies, 
we're  concerned  about  a  shoe's  fit  from  the 
very  first  stages  of  its  design. 

Take  the  M678,  the  shoe  pictured  here.  It's 
built  around  a  specially  developed  last  (the 
plastic  form  that  gives  a  shoe  its  shape)  to  per- 
fectly match  the  curvature  of  a  runner's  foot.  It 
also  provides  extra  room  in  the  toe  box  —  the 
place  you  need  it  most. 

More  importantly,  it's  sized  to  match  not 
just  your  foot's  length,  but  its  precise  width— 
whether  it's  B  (really  narrow),  EEEE  (really 
wide),  or  something  in  between. 


Our  running 

;  shoes  come  in  a  variety  of  widths.  Just  like  feet. 

NARROW  - 

MEN  AA 

 WIDE 

B        D       EE  EEEE 

NARROW  WIDE 

WOMEN       AA        B        D  EE 

M1500 

W998           •          •  • 

M998  • 

W860          •          •  • 

M860 

W680          •          •         •  • 

M678 

W660          •  • 

M660 

W530          •          e  • 

M580 

W520          •          •  • 

M530 

W495           •          •         •  • 

M520 

W480          •          •  • 

M495 

M480 

RS605LO 

RC600 

This  means  you  won't  have  to  inflate  the 
M678  to  make  it  snugger,  or  adjust  its  disc  to 
make  it  looser. 

It  also  means  you'll  be  able  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  New  Balance's  technological 
virtues,  including  ABZORB™-  an  exclusive 
cushioning  material  in  the  shoe's  rearfoot  that 
manages  to  be  both  lightweight  and  shock  re- 
sistant at  the  same  time. 

What  the  M678  gives  you,  in  other  words, 
are  all  the  gimmicks  you  truly  need  in  a  run- 
ning shoe:  none. 

new  balance  AB 

A  more  intelligent  approach  to  building  shoes. 


1  oi  shoe  do  you  need/  What  kind  ot  runner  are  yoi 


Average 

Train  On 

Train 

og 

DnnA 

Racer/ 

Heavy/ 

Extra  Shock 
Absorption 

Need  Extra 
Stability/ 

Control 
inward  Koll 

Control 
Outward  Koll 

Extra 
Arch 

Accommo- 
dates 

Lighrvveight 
Trainer 

Nea 
WuU 
Toe  3 

Mileage 

Mileage 

Pavement 

Marathon 

Large  Build 

For  Hal 
Strikers 

Motion 
Control 

OjFoot 
{Pronation) 

OjFoot 
(Supination) 

Support 

Ch\)\ntu\ 

(Under  10  or) 

M1500 

M1500 

M1500 

M998 

M860 

M1500 

Ml  500 

M1500 

M998 

M1500 

M1500 

M1500 

M860 

M6~, 

M998 

M998 

M998 

M678 

M660 

M998 

M998 

M998 

M860 

M860 

M998 

M998 

M660 

M5£ 

M678 

M860 

M860 

M580 

RS605 

M678 

M678 

M860 

M580 

M678 

M860 

M860 

M580 

Mb78 

M678 

RC600 

M580 

M660 

M580 

M530 

M580 

M678 

M678 

M530 

M660 

M660 

M580 

M530 

M520 

M495 

M580 

M660 

w 

M520 

M580 

M580 

M495 

M520 

M495 

M480 

M580 

M530 
M520 
M495 

M  J.Wl  1 
IvlT-OU 

M530 
M520 
M495 

MtoU 

M480 

M530 
M520 
M495 

M4R0 

W998 

W998 

W998 

W998 

W860 

W998 

W998 

W998 

W998 

W998 

W998 

W998 

W860 

W68 

z 

W680 

W860 

W860 

W680 

W680 

W680 

W860 

W860 

W860 

W860 

W860 

W660 

w 

W530 

W680 

W680 

W660 

W680 

W680 

W680 

W680 

W680 

W520 

W660 

W660 

W495 

W530 

W530 

W660 

WO 

W530 

W530 

W480 

W520 

W520 

W530 

W520 

W520 

W495 

W520 

W495 
W480 

W495 
W480 

W495 
W480 

;  lure  and  the  New  Balance  dealer  nearest  you,  call  1-800-253-SHO 


Der  Pocket  Faxxer 

would  if  she  bought  the  Re- 
member Me  Always 
Calendar/Clock,  which  can 
memorize  up  to  75  names,  and 
flash  you  reminders  of 
anniversaries  and  birthdays 
before  they  cascade  down 
upon  you. 

It  comes  in  a  nice  oak  mounting, 
at  about  $40,  from  RMA  Electronics 
in  Phoenix;  602-482-8184.  Cute, 
like  Sharon. 

Speaking  of  stones,  how  about 
these  all-weather,  hi-fi  speakers  dis- 
guised as  stones  from  StereoStone  in 


and  Rolex  watches  put  these  in  their 
very  expensive  homes,"  according  to 
Len  Safhay  of  JBL.  In  a  word,  dear 
reader:  you. 

The  system's  expensive,  but  the 
phone  call  is  cheap:  JBL  Consumer 
Products  Inc..  Woodbury,  N.Y.  (800- 
645-7484). 

You  know,  there  are  days  when  I 
return  from  the  antipodes  of  human 
understanding,  and  I  feel  like  kick- 


expensive — $60 — and  a  toll-free  call 
away:  800-547-DISC. 

And  if  you  really  have  a  problem 
with  losing  things,  maybe  you 
should  check  out  LocataKID,  a 
fancy  electronic  dog  whistle  for  chil- 
dren. Young  Hansi  wears  the  alarm 
belt  around  his  waist,  you  see,  and  if 
you  are  separated  in  one  of  the 
nation's  great  shopping  malls,  you 
push  the  hand-held  master  control. 


blunderb^r !  They've  reinvented  the  wheeli 
It's  voice-activated  und  virtually  real i 


ing  back  and  listening  to  100  com- 
pact discs.  Wouldn't  that  be  great?  In 
any  order,  plucking  songs  from 
whichever  disc  you  want?  Germany's 
NSM  Consumer  Electronics  (516- 
261-7700)  makes  just  such  a  100-disc 
"jukebox"  of  which  Stereo  Review  has 
spoken  thusly:  "Our  overall  impres- 


Now  for  a  car  mit  detachable  wingsn 


North  Hollywood?  (800-350- 
STONE.)  They're  made  from  high- 
tech resins  that  won't  discolor  in  sun- 
light, and  they  come  in  several 
unobtrusive  models,  including  Sierra, 
Yosemite  and  that  old  solid  standby, 
Stereo  Rock.  For  about  $250  a  pair, 
you  can  own  the  same  speakers  clev- 
erly hidden  along  walkways  in  Dis- 
ney World,  Six  Flags  Over  Texas  and 
Sea  World.  Does  Shamu  fall  asleep 
listening  to  "La  Mer"?  I  wonder... 

While  making  sound  judgements, 
allow  me  to  rhapsodize 
about  the  supremely 
expensive  but  delight- 
fully mellifluous  JBL  Synthesis 
Two  home  theater  cinema/music 
system.  Although  my  hosts  chose  a 
rather  bizarre  film  excerpt  to  de- 
monstrate the  system — the  "Be  Our 
Guest"  song  from  Beauty  And  The 
Beast — it  sounded  great.  At  $27,500 
for  the  components  (not  including 
video  equipment),  and  maybe 
$50,000  for  a  complete  theater  instal- 
lation, I  had  to  pose  the  question: 
who  buys  these  things?  "The  same 
people  who  buy  Mercedes-Benzes 


sion  of  this  system,  both  in  its  con- 
cept and  its  execution,  was  over- 
whelmingly positive."  To  which 
Gizmo  adds:  ja,  OK.  This  tchotchke 
costs  $4,000,  and  is  sold  through 
high-end  audio  stores,  custom  in- 
stallers, and  direct  from  NSM. 

And  if  you  actually  possess  100 
CDs  you  might  think  about  protect- 
ing them  with  Code  - ;» -  Disc 
which  embosses  your  name,  or  a  per- 
manent identification  number  onto 
the  plastic  inner  ring  of  your  CDs. 


and  Hansi  explodes  into  a  thousand 
little  pieces.  Just  kid- 
ding! A  little  harm- 
1  e  s  s  Teutonic 
humor!  The  high- 
pi  t  c  h  e  d  a  1  a  r  m 
sounds,  and  you 
and  Hansi  are 
tearfully  re-unit- 
ed. $70,  in  the 
Sharper  Image 
catalog  (800- 
344-5555),  or 
call  the  parent 
company  in 
Mississauga, 
Ontario, 
Canada;  416- 
625-7964. 

Locate  the 
little  grand  - 
G  i  z  m  o  i  d  s  ? 

Why  bother?  But  I  wouldn't  mind 
spying  on  them.  And  here's  just  the 


Der  VCRPro 


One  for  the  list  of  mein  favorite  things 


Not  a  bad  safeguard  when  your 
child's  hooligan  pals  decide  to  trade 
your  entire  Isaac 
Stern  collection 
for  the  complete 
v\  orks  of  Axl  Rose 
at  one  of  the  ever- 
g  row  ing  number 
of  CM)  " s w a  p 
shops."  The  Code- 
a-Disc  isn't  too 

Das  Phone  Tree 


thing 
video 


— a  boom  box  with  a  hidden 
monitor!  Put  it  in  the  rec  room, 
where  Generation  X  is 
smoking  heaven  knows 
what,  and  tape  the  pro- 
ceedings for  the  local 
police.  From  New 
York-based  Personal 
Protection  Products, 
which  also  makes  a 
cigarette  lighter  ($165) 
and  digital  wrist  watch 
($750)  that  function  as 


FY  I 


FORBES  SI 


JOY  is  that  rare  bouquet 
of  10,400  jasmine  flowers  and  28  dozen  roses 
that  never  needs  watering  and  never  dies. 


\ 


JOY 

JEAN  PATOU 


9 


A  gift  of  JOY  de 
Jean  Patou  is  always 
warmly  received. 


it  wae 


The  difference  between 
enjoying  a  fine  cigar 
and  savourinc 
one  is  Davidol 


The  Davidoff  Connoisseur  Cigar  Sampler 
A  selection  of  five  sizes  and  shapes 
that  will  delight  those  who  look  forward 
to  the  experience  of  a  fine  cigar 

Packaged  carefully  and  tastefully 
in  its  own  protective  case,  this 
sampler  makes  a  wonderful  gift 

Come  in.  or  call  Find  out  why 
the  difference  between  enjoying 
and  savouring  is  Davidoff 


Shown  DovOoff  Ciga'  Somotef 
os  aescnoea  S36  CD  Pr-ce  differs 
Slight  fy  outsioe  New  York  For 
catalogue  code's, 
call  l-80CKS28-<i365 


DAV1DOF f  Of  GENEVA.  INC 

635  Modson  Avenue  a>  54th  Street  New  York 

-v  BevertyHiiis 

For  those  who  are  obsessed  with  quality. 


TUSStlS  PARIS  FRANKFURT 


SINGAPORE  BANGKOK 


hidden  cameras;  a  "shock  safe"  thaf 
gives  would-be  safecrackers  a 
40,000-volt  wakeup  call  ($500);  the* 
closely  related  "shock  briefcase" 
($630)  and  a  host  of  other  security 
related  gizmos.  Call  now,  perhaps  on 
a  scrambled  line:  212-421-4757. 

Really,  one  can't  be  too  careful 
these  days.  Have  you  seen  how 
Click  and  Watson  are  still  harping 
about  their  "discovery"  of  genetic 
engineering?  If  only  I  had  taken 
better  care  of  my  lab  notes...  If  only 
they  had  personal  shredders  back 
then,  like  the  ones  from  Itasca,  1 1 1  ■ 
nois-based  Fellowes,  which  tell 
me  they've  sold  300,000  of  their 
wastebasket-mounted  units  in  the 
past  three  years  alone!  They  cost 
between  $100  and  $150  and  can  be 
purchased  at  any  one  of  the  ever 
growing  number  of  office  "super- 
stores" gracing  what  was  once  your 
local  apple  orchard,  now  your  local 
mall,  or  call  708-893-1600.  Tell 
them  Pawn  sent  you. 

Ah.  levity.  If  you  can't  laugh  at 
yourself,  who  can  you  laugh  at? 
Well,  you  can  laugh  at  one  Leonard 
Cudzilo.  Mr.  Cudzilo  explained  to 
me  that  he  worked  as  a  stockbroker 
for  18  years  without  reporting  a  sin 
gle  capital  gain.  He  saw  the  short 
play  in  IBM.  but  two  years  too 
soon:  a  profitless  prescience,  alas. 
Now  Cudzilo  has  founded  The 
Superficial  Intelligence  Corp.  of 
Hinsdale.  Illinois,  and  tongue  firm 
ly  planted  in  cheek,  is  peddling  a 
"whole  body  workout  system" 
called  the  Manual  Number 
Cruncher 

The  MNC  is  a  rubber  pseudo- 
sphere,  with  numbers  on  it,  suitable 
for  crushing  in  your  bare  hand.  Like 
an  old  tennis  ball,  you  can  squeeze  it 
to  build  up  your  biceps.  But  an  old 
tennis  ball  is  free;  this  costs  about 
$14.  Cute  gimmick,  though.  Call  SI 
Corp.  at  708-789-8089,  but  don't 
accept  any  stock  tips. 

Sated  by  the  world's  richest  giz- 
mological  feast.  I  leave  Las  Vegas 
asking  myself:  will  Sharon  call? 
(maybe);  are  my  casino  losses  tax- 
deductible?  (no);  and  what  will  they 
think  of  next?fl8 


Brilliant  Diamond. 

The  new  DiamondTel®  22X  cellular  phone  by 
Mitsubishi  Electronics.        Shown  actual  size,  the 
DiamondTel  pocket  phone  is  ultra  thin  and  weighs  a 
mere  7.7  ounces.  J%.  Yet  it  fits  naturally  from  ear  to 


mouth  and  gives  you  a  full  hour  of  talk  time  (or  two 
and  a  half  hours  with  the  high  capacity  battery),  m*. 
New  features  include  a  high-performance  antenna  for 
outstanding  signal  and  sound  quality,  a  built-in  pager, 
any  key  answering  and  auto  answer,  w*.  You'll  also 
want  to  see  the  new  DiamondTel  M14  Mobile  Phone. 
w*.  With  sleek  styling  and  numerous  features,  it's  sur- 
prisingly affordable. 

A.  DiamondTel 


For  more  information,  call  (708)  298-9223 

Mitsubishi  Electronics  America,  Inc. 

800  Biermann  Court,  Mount  Prospect,  IL  60056 

©1992 


C  VJmnce  ^as  n^ver  been 
so  close  to  home. 


^y^rom  the  moment  you  step  into  a  Hotel  Sofitel, 
you  notice  something  different.  There's  some- 
thing more  inviting.  More  channing.  More 
French.  It  could  be  the  over-stuffed  chairs. 
Maybe  it's  the  truffle  you  find  on  your  pillow. 
Perhaps  it's  the  aroma  of  freshly  baked 
baguettes.  Although  you  can't  pinpoint  it,  you 
welcome  it  wholeheartedly.  As  we  do  you  with 
a  "bonjour."  You  have  found  a  new  way  to  do 
business  traveling.  And  from  now  on,  you  have 
found  a  new  home  when  you  are  away 
from  yours.  Just  ask  your 
travel  agent  or  call  . .  - 

1-800-SOFITEL. 

Hotel  Sofitel 

*5VAV^   NORTH  AMERICA  


LOS  ANGELES    •    MIAMI    •    MINNEAPOLIS    •    SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY    •    WASHINGTON  D  C 


Corporate  Kicks: 
when  the  karate 
master  comes  to 
your  office 


By  Liam  Callanan 


Lesson  no.  1:  never  put  a  black- 
belt  in  a  headlock.  Even  if  he  asks. 
Or  rather,  especially  if  he  asks.  And 
if  you  do,  make  sure  you've  got  a 
good  reason.  (By  the  way,  writing  an 
article  about  the  man  may  not  be 
reason  enough.) 

Actually  day  1,  lesson  1  with 
black-belt  Melvin  Murphy,  founder, 
president  and  chief  instructor  of 
Corporate  Kicks,  Inc.,  was  quite 
painless,  unless  you  count  my  legs  (I 
do,  as  I  use  them  a  lot),  which  were 
sore  for  two  days  afterward. 

Yet  it  was  a  price  I  was  willing  to 
pay  to  be  present  at  the  birth  of  the 
latest  revolution  in  the  American 
workplace.  For  anyone  who  is  still 
looking  for  a  management  style  or 
technique  from  the  Far  East  they 


can  really  use — wait  no  more.  Corpo- 
rate karate  is  here. 

Corporate  Kicks  brings  its  martial 
arts  fitness  program  directly  into  the 
office.  Designed  to  meet  company 
employees  on  their  own  schedules 
and  in  their  own  spaces,  Corporate 
Kicks  combines  basic  stamina-build- 
ing exercises  with  forays  into  the 
martial  arts  world. 

The  program  attacks  two  condi- 
tions often  found  in  office  environ- 
ments: underworked  bodies  and 
overwrought  minds.  Melvin  says  the 
approach  stems  from  his  own  experi- 
ence in  the  corporate  world. 

"I  was  stressed  out  working  for 
IBM  as  a  customer  engineer,"  and 
exercise  was  only  part  of  the  answer, 
he  says.  When  Melvin  stumbled  into 
a  martial  arts  program,  he  realized 
he"d  found  what  he  was  looking  for: 
exercise  that  offered  thorough  stress 
relief.  Reports  suggest  he's  been 
successful  in  transporting  this  con- 
cept into  the  office. 

"It's  a  great  stress  reducer," 
announces  Byron  Anderson,  associ- 
ate legislative  vice  president  of  gov- 


ernment affairs  for  New  York  Life, 
as  soon  as  I  bring  up  Corporate 
Kicks.  "It's  so  different  from  any- 
thing that  I've  done.  It's  a  lot  easier 
to  sleep  at  night." 

Dr.  Cathie  Guzzetta,  a  Washing- 
ton-area nurse  consultant,  wasn't 
looking  for  rest  but  rather  a  good 
physical  workout  when  she  began 
Melvin's  program.  "But  I  shortly 
found  out  that  it  was  just  an  amazing 
stress  reliever — the  equivalent,"  she 
adds,  lapsing  into  jargon,  "of  taking 
three  martinis." 

Oddly  enough,  I  had  been  look- 
ing for  just  such  an  equivalent,  so  I 
called  Murphy  and  arranged  to 
drop  in  on  one  of  his  lessons  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  feared  my  first  visit  to  a  martial 
arts  lesson  would  be 
accompanied  by  inse- 
curities, some  uneasi- 
ness, and  a  little 
embarrassment.  I  was 
grateful  my  lesson 
would  not  be  with  a 
full  group;  rather,  I 
would  attend  a  private  lesson  in  an 
office  of  one  of  Murphy's  clients. 

But  I  had  no  idea  it  was  a  gynecolo- 
gist's office.  For  those  who  have 
never  stopped  to  wonder,  let  me 
apprise  you  of  this  simple  fact:  pre- 
cious few  men  walk  alone  into  gyne- 
cologists' offices. 

Even  fewer,  after  entering, 
change  into  karate  togs  amid  speci- 
men cups  and  tables  festooned  with 
stirrups  and  work  out  in  the  waiting 
room.  And  only  one — that  would  be 
me — nearly  takes  out  a  Federal 
Express  man  who  innocently  tries  to 
make  a  delivery,  and  happens  on  a 
den  of  fierce  karate  masters. 

Luckily,  Dr.  Bruce  Ames, 
OB/GYN,  had  no  patients  scheduled 
for  the  day  we  had  our  workout. 
Thus  the  FedEx  man,  an  undaunted 
salesman,  and  a  somewhat  skittish 
mailman  were  the  only  ones  who 
encountered  this  scene:  Melvin, 
decked  out  in  a  black  top  and  drag- 
on-red pants;  and  the  three  of  us  stu- 
dents (another  CKI  student  had 
dropped  by)  all  in  white,  cavorting 
about  a  small  waiting  room  thought- 


Stressbusters 
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fuily  cleared  of  furniture^ 

Ames  and  a  fellow  student  had  on 
white  belts.  Mclvin  had  on  a  black 
one.  I  had  on  none,  but  my  pants  had 
an  elastic  waist. 

Though  Melvin  had  provided  a 
belt,  I  was  not  qualified  to  wear  it 
until  I  memorized  the  student  creed, 
recited  aloud  before  every  session: 
"To  build  true  confidence,  through 
knowledge,  in  the  mind,  strength  in 
the  body,  and  a  positive  mental  atti- 
tude through  fitness." 

I  did  my  best  to  mumble  along. 
After  a  short  bow,  we  went  right  into 
the  workout.  Fifty  jumping  jacks. 
Fifty  push-ups. 
One-hundred  sit- 
ups.  And  fifty  of 
these  evil  little  exer- 
cises  where  you 
Stood  on  your  toes, 
relaxed,  and  then 
repeated  it  until  it 
wasn't  fun  anymore. 

Melvin,  a  gradu- 
ate of  what  he  calls 
the  finest  physical 
fitness  program  in 
the  world  —  t  li  c 
U.S.  Marines  — 
docs  his  best  to 
impart  Marine  dis- 
cipline, speed  and 
finesse  in  all 
aspects  of  his  work- 
out. In  fact,  OKI 
materials  describe 
the  program  as 
"The  Joy  of  I  disci- 
pline for  Business." 

Another  of 
Mclvin's  students,  Deya  Dresner,  a 
runway  model  in  Washington,  I ).( !., 
says  the  Marine  in  Melvin  doesn't 
take  long  to  come  out.  "He's  an 
aggressive  teacher,"  she  says.  Aggres- 
sive? \  ask  incredulously,  for,  in  truth, 
Melvin  is  one  of  the  most  soft-spo- 
ken, always-smiling,  mild-mannered 
ex-Marines  I've  ever  met.  Dresner 
m  ;  \horr  work  of  me:  "W  hen 
someone  makes  a  mistake,  the  rest 
of  the  e  l  fifty  push-ups." 

As  I  was  .  "ncr.  Melvin  had 

promised  togoca^\  mi  me.  Initially, 
I  diil  tine — I  can  do  jumping  jacks 


with  the  best  of  them.  The  one 
thing  that  did  throw  me  was  the 
counting  — out  loud,  every  ten,  in 
unison — during  the  exercises.  I've 
never  had  a  head  for  figures,  but  at 
first,  the  only  thing  keeping  me 
from  counting  was  my  concern  that  I 
would  burst  out  laughing.  Here  we 
were,  four  grown  men,  doing  jump- 
ing jacks  in  a  waiting  room 
bedecked  with  pamphlets  explain- 
ing various  feminine  concerns  w  ith 
alarming  candor. 

As  the  exercises  continued,  how  - 
ever, suddenly  I  couldn't  count 
because  I  was  huffing  and  puffing. 


The  Joy  of  Discipline  fur  Business,"  says  an  instructor. 


Melvin  runs  a  good,  fast,  hard  work- 
out. There  are  few  pauses  between 
sets,  unless  you  count  the  upside- 
down  push-ups,  which  certainly 
made  me  pause. 

(Jetting  back  on  the  ski  slopes  was 
an  unexpected  side  benefit  of  karate 
for  Ames.  Before  taking  up  w  ith  Cor- 
porate Kicks,  he  could  count  on 
being  virtually  incapacitated  by 
strained  muscles  his  second  or  third 
day  of  skiing.  Now  .  he  savs,  he's  lim- 
ber and  fit  enough  to  go  faster  and 
farther  dow  nhill  all  week  long. 

Anderson  is  a  similar  success 


story.  After  Anderson  underwer 
knee  surgery,  his  doctor  told  him  t 
get  into  a  stretching  program.  Corp« 
rate  Kicks  has  proved  to  be  Ande 
son's  ticket  to  a  speedy  recovers  ,  an 
has  produced  other  benefits:  "M 
energy  level  has  increased  dramat 
cally,"  he  explains. 

My  energy  level,  meanw  hile,  ha 
decreased  precipitously,  and  we" 
only  just  finished  the  calisthenic: 
Melvin  moved  us  on  to  the  martis 
arts  routines,  which  follow  Koreai 
tae  kw  on  do. 

Melvin  peppers  his  workou 
with  Korean  commands,  which  th 
students  follow  duti 
fully.  Though  the 
may  be  doctors  am 
lawyers  outside  class 
they  are  student 
inside  the  dojang,  o 
in   this  case,  th 
waiting  room.  Melvn 
said  "Chario"  an 
the  class  stood 
attention.  "Sher! 
and  we  w  ere 
ease.   I  1  e  a  r  n  e 
to  like  " go  m  an 
which  meant  stop. 
Furthermore,  as  m 
were  all  students,  and 
Melvin  was  a  black 
belt  instructor,  he  wai 
addressed  (only  afte 
having  executed 
bow  known  as  kyoun) 
ye)  as  "Sir"  or  "Mri 
Murphy." 

"This  is  to  shoT 
respect  and  also  t< 
help  develop  one  very  importan 
character   trait,"    Mr.  Murphy 
explains — "humbleness." 

There's  no  question  I  developec 
that.  Though  my  first  attempts  a» 
katas,  quick  rapid  punches  from  tht 
chest  while  in  the  "horse  stance." 
were  passable,  as  the  numbei 
increased — one  at  a  time,  two,  then 
three — I  became  hopelessly  lost: 
left,  right,  left?  Or  right,  left — pow! 
and  1  send  a  FedFx  man  scurrying  tc 
claim  worker's  comp. 

Even  though  I  actually  missed 
the  delivery  man,  I  was  immediately 
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impressed  by  the  potential  for  dam- 
age. This  wasn't  just  a  lot  of  kung  fu 
fighting.  The  work  is  serious,  Mur- 
phy admonishes,  and  without  the 
training  and  proper  discipline,  "it's 
just  street  fighting." 

Indeed.  In  fact,  street  fighting  is 
one  of  the  many  things  for  which 
CKI  prepares  you.  Much  of  tae 
kwon  do  aids  in  learning  self- 
defense  maneuvers.  Murphy  says 
tae  kwon  do  means,  "the  empty  hand 
and  foot  way,"  that  is,  no  weapons: 
no  sticks,  no  swords.  "You're  com- 
pletely relying  on  yourself,"  he  says. 
I'm  aghast,  so  Murphy  presses  me: 
"Do  you  carry  around  sticks?"  Well, 
no,  I'm  forced  to  admit.  I  don't  carry 
around  sticks  and  haven't  buckled 
on  a  sabre  in  nearly  a  month  (it's 
impossible  when  you  drive  stick). 

Dresner,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
bronze  and  silver  in  fencing,  and 
though  she  remarks  matter-of-factly 
that  "I'm  quite  an  athlete,"  she 
adds,  "I've  always  owned  dogs  to 
provide  protection."  Until  now.  Cor- 
porate Kicks  has  given  her  the  skills 
to  feel  safe,  she  says. 

Guzzetta  says  the  same,  and 
offers  an  example:  one  recent  dark 
and  dreary  night  in  New  Orleans, 
she  was  in  a  cab  which  detoured 
down  by  deserted  railroad  tracks... 
"there  were  no  markings  on  the  cab, 
no  people  around — I  had  a  feeling  of 
sheer  fear,"  she  says,  setting  up  all 
the  elements  of  a  B-movie  debacle. 

Yet  Guzzetta  says  "I  felt  pretty 
good.  I  was  mentally  prepared.  The 
self-defense  workouts  had  enhanced 
my  self-confidence."  Perhaps  also 
her  imagination;  racing  to  an  anticli- 
mactic  finish,  Guzzetta  explains  the 
cab  was  just  taking  a  short  cut,  and 
her  CKI  skills  went  unused.  But  she 
was  ready. 

I,  however,  was  not,  as  Murphy 
led  us  through  one  unpleasant  (for 
the  bad  guy)  maneuver  after  anoth- 
er. Murphy  occasionally  spiced  up 
the  graceful  tae  kwon  do  with 
(feigned)  knees  to  the  groin  or  quick 
blows  at  the  trachea.  "Do  it  too  hard, 
and  you  could  break  cartilage,"  Dr. 
Ames  observed  amiably. 

Murphy  then  offered  the  discon- 


Lynchburg.  Tennessee  is  a  wonderful  place  to  visit.  We  hope  you'll  do  so  soon. 

IN  LYNCHBURG,  TENNESSEE  you  can 
still  buy  a  10$  Coke!  But  not  a  dime's  worth 
of  Jack  Daniel's. 

Our  county  was  voted  dry  in  1909.  Though  we 
began  making  Tennessee  Whiskey  here  in  1866, 
you  have  to  buy  it  elsewhere.  If  you're  ever  in 
Lynchburg  and  in  need  of  refreshment,  f^ 
we'll  recommend  a  short  walk  to  the 
Coke  machine  at  the  hardware  store. 
But  if  you're  looking  for  the  kind  of 
refreshment  Jack  Daniel's  provides, 
the  trip  to  the  next  county  isn't 
far.  Eleven  miles,  three  blocks 
and  five  steps,  to  be  exact. 


SMOOTH 
TENNESSEE 


SIPPIN ' 
WHISKEY 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  4043%  alcohol  by  volume  (80-86  proof)  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by 
Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Proprietor,  Route  1.  Lynchburg  (Pop  361),  Tennessee  37352 
Placed  in  the  National  Register of Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 


Eternal  Beauty. 


-A  Mifftmt  world 


fortunoff 

the  source 


The  dome-like 
scratchproof 
sapphire  crystal  h 
bonded  to  a  case 
and  bracelet  of 
scratchproof 
high-tech 
ceramics  (similar 
to  those  used  in 
spacecraft) 


La  Coupole  'Ceramique.'  A  unique  fusion 
of  scratchproof  sapphire  and  high-tech 
ceramics  whose  beauty  will  keep  its  luster 
year  after  year. 

Made  by  Swiss  craftsmen,  with  a  precision 
quartz  movement  in  a  water-resistant  case. 
For  men  and  women. 


RADO 

Switzerland 


Rado,  A  division  of  SMH  US.  Inc.  35  East  21  St ,  New  York,  NY  10010 


certing  advice  that  when  all  else 
fails,  a  good  boxing  of  the  ears  usual- 
ly sends  them  packing.  For  my  ownl 
part,  as  I  mimed  my  way  through  a 
few  maneuvers,  I  didn't  realize  that 
I  was  involuntarily  making  kung-fu 
movie  sound  effects — kush ...pah ... 
crack — until  Murphy  pointed  it  out. 

Before  we  permanently  prevent- 
ed delivery  service  to  Ames's  office, 
Murphy  wound  the  class  down.  We 
sat,  cross-legged,  closed  our  eyes 
and. ..re/axed  as  Melvin  led  us  in  a 
little  light  yoga.  The  limitations  of 
the  waiting  room  now  showed  them- 
selves: piped-in  music. 

Designed  to  meet 
employees  on  their 
own  schedules  and  in 
their  own  spaces, 
Corporate  Kicks 
combines  basic 
st  a  m  in  a  -building 
exercises  with  forays 
into  the  martial 
arts  world. 

"Sorry  about  the  music,  sir,"  apol- 
ogized Ames.  "I  kinda  like  Glenn 
Frye,"  said  the  other  student,  in  a 
lapse  of  discipline. 

I  said  nothing,  but  I  can  remem- 
ber fake-flipping  my  classmates  to 
"Dancing  in  the  Moonlight." 

Before  I  left,  Murphy  had  just 
one  more  self-defense  routine  for 
me.  Perhaps  inevitably,  he  asked, 
"put  me  in  a  headlock."  I  did.  Umph. 

If  Fd  only  had  a  stick.® 

Contact:  Melvin  Murphy.  Corporate 
Kicks,  Inc..  PO  Box  3894,  Merrifield, 
VA  22116.  703-641-5755.  Cost: $1,500 
per  month,  maxim  urn  20  per  class. 

L  i  \  m  C  a  1. 1.  a  n  A  N  has  been  slowly 
pay  ing  o  ff  his  chiropractic  l>ills  with  his 
fee  from  this  story. 


g,  contact:  Alden  Shoe  Company,  Dept.  5F,  Middleborough,  MA  02346, 1-800-3254  252. 


water  dances. 


onder  why  it 


There's  only  one  luxury  hotel  in 
I  A  right  on  the  bench.  One  with 
everything  you  need  to  do  busi- 
ness, as  well  tis  everything  you 
need  to  forget  about  it.  Intro- 
ducing Shutters.  Ten  miles  from 
Hollywood,  seven  from  Beverly 
Hi  Hi  and  a  foot  from  the  sand. 
Reservations:  1-800-334-  "000. 


HOTEL     ON     THE  BEACH 
SANTA  MONICA 


It  wasn't  until  the  impish 
fortysomething  woman  from  Ohio 
began  whacking  fiendishly  at  her 
ball  as  if  it  were  a  rat  in  her  kitchen 
that  I  realized  golf  school  wasn't 
going  to  be  so  bad. 

You  see,  for  years,  I  had  been  con- 
vinced that  I  was  the  only  man  in 
America  who  didn't  play  golf.  My 
dirty  little  secret  had  finally  caught 
up  with  me  one  morning  last  sum- 
mer when  my  boss  called  me,  dan- 
gling a  mission  impossible.  "West?" 
boomed  the  voice  at  the  end  of  the 
line.  "We  need  to  put  on  a  show  for 
some  clients  from  DTK&P  next 
month — three  of  their  best  creative 
guys.  We  want  you  to  come  up,  shoot 
the  breeze,  give  'em  the  inside  poop, 
you  know  the  drill,  right?" 

Did  I  ever.  Entertaining 
advertisers  isn't  hard  work:  even 
in  the  worst  of  circumstances  it 
involves  little  more  than  heavy 
shmoozing  over  lunch  or  dinner 
at  some  cushy  watering  hole  in 
Manhattan,  Chicago  or  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  was  just  the  kind  of  style- 
over-substance  thing  at  which  I 
excelled.  But  then  my  boss  added  a 
killer  condition:  "And  by  the  way," 
he  said,  "these  guys  want  to  play 
some  golf.  Think  you  can  handle  it?" 

I  hesitated  a  second,  and  then 
delivered  the  bad  news.  "I  don't 
play  golf." 

From  the  other  end  of  the  line 
came  a  long  pause.  Then  an  exple- 
tive. Then  this:  "I  am  immediately 
ordering  you  to  take  next  week  off 
and  get  yourself  up  to  a  golf  school  I 
know  in  New  England.  Very  good, 
not  very  expensive.  We'll  pay  the 
tab.  If  anyone  can  make  something 
out  of  you  quickly,  they  can.  I'll  have 
Sylvia  arrange  everything."  Then,  in 
a  measured-but-barely-civil  tone,  he 
added,  "By  the  way,  given  this  mas- 
sive gap  in  your  training,  West,  how 
have  you  managed  to  advance  so  far 
in  this  company?"  Before  I  could 
answer,  the  line  went  dead. 

It  was  a  question  I  had  often 
asked  myself.  Like  some  kind  of 
secret  agent,  I  had  managed  to 
scrape  my  way  to  the  pinnacle  of  my 


profession  without  ever  getting  close 
to  a  golf  course.  Not  that  it  had  been 
easy.  For  years,  I'd  been  the  odd 
man  out,  just  about  the  only  guy  I 
knew  who  didn't  play  the  links.  I  had 
been  proud  of  this  for  a  time — few 
things  seemed  sillier  than  chasing  a 
little  white  ball  around  a  park  for  the 
better  part  of  a  day.  I  also  discovered 
that  in  nearly  every  office,  there 
were  always  a  few  members  of  a  pri- 
vate brotherhood:  we  didn't  know  a 
hook  from  a  slice.  We  didn't  have 
muddy  golf  shoes  in  the  basement. 
The  trunks  of  our  cars  were  not 
crammed  with  a  big  bag  of  clubs, 
topped  with  those  with  goofy-look- 
ing crocheted  wood  covers.  We  were 
the  few,  the  proud,  the  anti-golfers. 


But  over  time,  each  of  my  compa- 
triots succumbed,  turning  up  on 
Monday  morning  in  earnest  conver- 
sation about  three-putts,  about  push- 
ing and  pulling,  about  that  monster 
drive.  Seeing  a  group  of  golfers  clus- 
tered on  the  corridor,  I  would  duck 
into  a  side  office.  My  palms  would 
sweat  and  my  eyes  would  wander 
when,  without  warning,  my  col- 
leagues would  interrupt  an  important 
meeting  for  a  lengthy  debate  about 
individual  courses:  did  Spyglass  or 
Muirfield  have  the  more  brutal  fair- 
ways? These  spontaneous  eruptions 
could  occur  anywhere,  go  on  inter- 
minably, and  often  involved  endless 
hole-by-hole  reenactments  of  an 
entire  day's  play.  I'd  walk  into  an 
office  and  someone  would  be  saying, 
"It  was  on  that  crazy  par  four  at 
Winged  Foot — dogleg  left,  sloping 
green  to  the  right,  killer  bunkers  all 
around — know  the  one  I  mean?" 
Who  was  I  kidding?  The  closest  I'd 
ever  come  to  a  five  iron  was  on  the 
computerized  golf  game  that  occu- 
pied the  guys  in  the  mailroom. 

Most  worrisome  of  all,  however, 
was  that  I  sensed  that  my  inability  to 


For  about  the  price 
of  a  decent  suit,  you 

can  learn  the  sport 
of  kings.  And  the 
boss  might  even 

pick  up  the  bill... 


By  Preston  West 


The  Golf  Bag 
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was,  w  ell.  handicap- 
pin g  ca  rt.er.  Those  much  sought- 
aftcr  golfing  weekends  in  Bermuda 
w  ith  the  clients  always  went  to  col- 
leagues with  lower  handicaps.  I  was 
consistently  absent  from  the  guest 
list  at  those  annual  "future  of  the 
company"  confabs  at  Carmel. 
Nobody  said  anything  to  my  face,  of 
course,  but  I  sensed  that  I  was  hit- 
ting the  male  version  of  the  glass 
ceiling.  No  Golf:  No  Gold  Card.  So. 
bv  the  time  the  boss  ordered  me 


armored  vehicle  experts  at  Fort  Knox. 

At  daw  n.  the  acres  of  grass  w  ere 
wet.  quiet,  neatly  trimmed  and 
quadrilaterally  green:  dozens  of  little 
buckets  of  balls,  spaced  out  every 
ten  feet  or  so,  were  laid  out  in  tidy, 
neat  rows.  Seeing  all  this  for  the  first 
time.  I  had  the  non-athlete's  equiva- 
lent of  an  acid  flashback:  I  was  over- 
come by  the  same  feeling  of  utter 
dread  that  gripped  me  on  summer 
mornings  as  a  youth  when  my  moth- 
er dropped  me  off  for  sw  imming 


"I  was  arcervome  by  the  some  feeling  of  dread  that  gripped  me  on  summer  mornings 
when  my  mother  dropped  me  off  for  swimming  lessons  at  the  local  pool. " 


shipped  off  to  school  for  duffers.  I 
thought  maybe,  just  maybe,  it  might 
save  my  career. 

Tucked  away 

Vermont,  the  Strarton  Golf  School 
doesn't  look  as  much  like  a  posh  get- 
jw  ay  resort  as  a  I  .S.  Army  Proving 
Ground.  The  landscape,  at  first 
bucolic  and  calming  co  che  eye.  gives 
way  to  hillocks,  hollows*  humps  and 
hi iden  knotls.  bunkers  che  size  of 
Omaha  Beach,  dozens  of  flagpins. 
warning  signs,  water  hazards — all 
criss-crossed  constantly  by  enormous 
■  ■ 

iev 


lessons  at  the  too-becalmed  w  aters 
of  the  local  pool. 

I  immediately  began  to  plot  ways 
to  hide  the  fact  that  I  was  a  novice. 
But  this  strategy  disintegrated  when 
the  strapping  young  caddy  assigned 
to  me  asked  about  the  location  of  my 
bag.  I  was  forced  to  admit.  "I  don't 
have  one."  As  it  happened.  I  needn't 
have  worried.  Clubs  w  ere  provided, 
"and  good  ones  at  that.  And  in  my 
class  of  more  than  75  golfing  hope- 
fuls was  a  plurality  of  people  whose 
games  were  more  remedial  than 
mine.  The  wannabes  came  in  all 
varieties:  women  with  thousands 
invested  in  expensive  clubs  but  no 


clue  about  how  to  swing  one;  duffer) 
who  had  come,  like  pilgrims  on 
once-in-a-lifctime  hajj  to  Mecca,  t 
fix  that  nasty  slice  once  and  for  all 
There  were  putters  with  the  yipsl 
teenagers  who  thought  the  best  ball) 
are  those  hit  hardest:  middle-age 
women,  like  the  one  from  Ohio,  whj 
sw  ung  like  practiced  bush-beaters  i 
a  medieval  court  hunt:  Japanes 
tourists  w  ho  seemed  to  think  golf  vvai 
best  played  fast.  And  there  were 
startling  number  of  new  lyweds;  i 
nearly  every  case,  the  groom: 
had  convinced  his  skeptica 
bride  that  three  or  four  days  a 
golf  school  would  make  a  per 
feet  honeymoon.  I  dubbe 
them  the  "Freddy  Couples' 
(with  some  irony.  I  realizi 
now.  as  Fred  is  currently  i 
the  throes  of  a  nasty  divorce). 

I  had  barely  arrived 
though,  w  hen  the  relentles: 
drilling  began:  two  hours  o 
driving,  two  hours  of  chip 
ping,  two  hours  of  short  irons 
After  a  lunch  break, 
received  two  more  hours  o 
middle  irons,  two  hours  o 
bunkers  and  then  two  hour 
of  putting.  I  practiced  down 
hill  lies,  uphill  lies,  sidehil 
lies,  buried  lies — like  a  pries 
in  training.  I  learned  to  exor 
cise  all  manner  of  evil  golf, 
learned  the  driving  grip.  th< 
putting  grip,  the  sand  tra| 
grip.  I  learned  the  chippinj 
stance,  the  driving  stance  an< 
the  iron  stance.  The  pros  subjectec 
my  "game"  to  video  analysis,  statii 
analysis,  group  analysis.  I  w  as  treate< 
to  verbal  and  written  reports.  Fo. 
acute  problems,  experts  werd 
brought  in  for  hushed  consultations] 
out  of  earshot. 

The  next  day.  we  repeated  thej 
entire  process. 

By  Sunday  night.  I  was  drivind 
the  ball  '50  yards  and  sinking 
straightforward,  eight-foot  putts  w  ithj 
startling  case. 

To  be  sure,  learning  golf  frorri 
scratch  at  55  is  probably  much  easien 
than  trying  to  fix  one's  game  after  2d 
vears  of  bad  habits.  I  now  look  for- 
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Thank  Dad  for  being  more  proud  than  angry 
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Set  sail  this  summer  aboard 
the  most  beautiful  tall  ship 
ever  built:  the  SEA  CLOUD. 
This  elegant  sailing  yacht,  once 
a  gift  from  E.F.  Hutton  to  his 
wife  Marjorie  Meniweather  Post, 
is  reminiscent  of  a  more 
graceful  era  -  with  Italian 
marble,  carved  oak  fittings  and 
exquisite  antiques.  She  carries 
four  masts  twenty  stories  high, 
29  sails,  and  a  staff  and  crew 
eager  to  share  with  you  a  grand 
adventure. 

Sail  along  the  splendid 
Turkish  coast  and  among  the 
magical  isles  of  Greece,  to 
places  like  Antalya,  Santorini 
and  Lindos,  Travel  with  a 
superb  staff  of  historians  who 
make  the  past  and  present  come 
alive. 

Two-week  voyages  depart 
August  16  and  28,  1993.  See 
youi  tr  ivel  agent  or  call  toll-free 
1-800-762-0003.  Ship's  registry:  Malta 
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ward  to  bunker  shots  and  love  to  be 
the  first  in  my  foursome  to  hit  from 
the  first  tee.  I  have  conquered  fear — 
and  that  is  a  big  part  of  the  game. 
Much  of  my  success  was  due  to  the 
pro  assigned  to  me:  like  most  of  the 
guys  at  Stratton,  mine  was  a  laid- 
back  dude  in  a  Panama  hat  who  had 
a  keen. eye  for  instruction  and  a 
healthy  sense  of  mischief.  I  le  played 
like  Greg  Norman  (and  looked  the 
part  to  boot),  but  probably  lacked 
the  steely  determination  to  sink 
those  $350, 000  two-footers  while 
millions  watched  via  satellite.  That 
he  was  plenty  good  was  beyond 
doubt:  during  an 
unofficial  session 
on  trick  shots  dur- 
ing one  coffee 
break,  I  watched  as 
he  drove  a  ball  200 
yards  with  a  putter 
and  half  again  as 
far  with  the  ass  end 
of  a  three-wood. 

But  the  most 
important  things  I 
learned  at  golf 
school  had  nothing 
to  do  with  stance, 
posture  or  grip. 
The  lessons  in  my 
Little  Red  Book 
are  designed  to 
help  me  cope  with 
the  difficulty  of 
the  game  itself: 

Lesson  I  : 
clothes  matter. 
Golf,  I  discovered,  is  as  much  of  a 
lifestyle  as  a  game.  In  addition  to 
Buddha-like  detachment,  you  need 
an  ample  supply  of  balls,  tees,  gloves 
and  those  roomy,  colorful  shirts  guys 
like  Nick  Faldo  seemed  to  hav  e 
been  born  wearing.  And,  because 
golf  can  take  all  day.  you  need  extra 
clothes  to  wear  apres  golf.  All  of  this 
takes  time  and  money.  But  what 
decent  lifestyle  doesn't?  Besides,  if 
you  can't  play  well,  you'll  at  least 
feel  better  if  you  look  the  part. 

Lesson  II:  attitude  is  all.  Bud- 
dha would  have  been  a  scratch  play- 
er, for  golf  is  like  life:  the  secret  to 
the  game  is  simply  to  relax,  detach 


from  worldly  concerns,  swing  cajl 
and  don't  try  too  hard  to  powder  thjl 
ball.  Everyone  who  plays  golf  knovj 
this  to  some  degree,  but  almost  rl 
one  can  execute  it. 

Lesson  III  land  this  was  th 
biggest  surprise  to  me):  in  golf, 
doesn't  matter  whether  you  win  d 
lose  or  how  you  play  the  game.  Yd 
see.  almost  no  one  plays  golf  vei 
well.  It  is  simply  too  hard.  Sure,  then 
are  some  ace  putters  out  there,  th 
guys  who  can  chip  like  sharp-shoo 
ers  and  play  bunkers  like  nobody 
business.  But  putting  it  all  altogethi 
and  hitting  par  hole  after  hole 
damn  near  impos 
sible.  Therefor 
don't  sweat  it. 

Still,  w  hen  I  lei 
the  school,  I  wa| 
certain  I  could  hi 
72.  This  did  no 
turn  out  to  be  tht 
case.  When 
arrived  the  follow 
ing  weekend  fol 
my  golfing  dan 
with  the  company' 
clients.  I  did  no 
play  particulars 
well,  but  I  playeo 
well  enough:  I  wa 
no  better  or  worsfl 
than  the  others  ir 
my  foursome. 

Thus  my  bos: 
was  doubly  grate] 
ful.  On  the  one 
hand  I  didn" 
make  a  fool  of  myself  or,  the  compa 
ny.  On  the  other  hand,  I  didn't  birdie 
my  way  past  the  others.  Which  leads 
to  the  last  cardinal  rule  of  golf:  never 
never  beat  the  client.® 

Tht  St  nit  ton  Golf  School,  part  of  tin 
Stratton  Mountain  Resort  in  Stratton. 
Vt.,. offers  instruction  from  May  7 -Oct.  3.\ 
Prices  range  from  $369  for  a  two-day] 
mid-meek  course  to  $469 for  a  two-day\ 
weekend  course,  and  $669 for  a  five-day 
course.  Call:  800-TH E-MTNS. 

After  a  J '0 -stroke  drubbing  from  a  major 
client.  Preston  West  was  recently  pro 
/noted  to  division  manager. 
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Two  hours  of  driving,  two  hours 
of  chipping,  two  hours  of  short 
irons,  two  hours  of..." 
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What  makes  summer  summer!  The 
prof  usion  of  flowers  by  the  road- 
side? The  smell  of  salt  air?  Sunburnt 
noses?  Kids  laughing  at  eamp? 
Trees  stretching  green  canopies 
overhead?  The  arrival  of  Memorial 
I ) a\  \\  eekend? 

Many  nonprofits  see  the  question 
a  bit  differently.  It's  not  what  but 
who  makes  summer  summer  that's 
important.  Wildflowers,  trees, 
three-day  weekends,  kids  at  eamp — 
though  the  stuff  of  summer  seems 

Percent 


Solutions 


sunny  enough  to  take  care  of  itself, 
it  isn't. 

Thousands  of  people  volunteer 
time  and  money  every  summer  to 
causes  around  the  country.  Yet  thou- 
sands more  who  want  to  do  the  same 
often  spend  the  summer  bewildered. 
No  matter  how  sunny  your  disposi- 
tion, it  can  be  a  real  challenge  to  sort 
through  the  blizzard  of  mail  appeals 
blowing  into  your  mailbox. 

You  want  to  help,  but  you  don't 
know  where.  You  want  to  make  a 
difference,  but  you  want  to  be  dif- 
ferent while  you're  at  it.  Fair 
enough.  Here's  a  solution:  grab  your 
sunglasses  and  make  this  your  first 
summer  read. 


"The  Tenth  Part 
of  what  the  land 
yields,  whether 
grain  crop  or 
fruit  from  the 
trees,  belongs  to 

the  Lord..." 
(Leviticus  27:30) 


B  \    Li  AM  G ALLANAN 


America  has  passed  a  number  of  dis- 
tressing milestones  in  recent  years. 
The  first  case  of  HIV/AIDS.  The 
first  child  to  test  positive  for  the 
virus.  The  first  semester  a  school 
barred  a  child  entrance  because  he 
tested  positive.  The  first  summer  a 
camp  wouldn't  let  him  come. 

Now  there's  a  milestone  to  cele- 
brate— the  first  camp  in  the  countrv 
for  children  with  HIV/AIDS  and 


their  families.  Run  by  Sunburst  Pr< 
jects,  Camp  Sunburst  is  now  j 

its  fifth  year.  Located  in  Northei 
California,  Camp  Sunburst  was  star 
ed  by  nurse-turned-psychologi: 
Geri  Ann  Brooks.  As  an  intensiv 
care  nurse  in  San  Francisco,  BrooH 
worked  with  babies  born  with  life 
threatening  diseases.  She  remen 
bers  noticing  that  as  she  and  th 
other  nurses  and  doctors  scurrie 
around  attending  to  the  tiny  infant 
no  one  was  paying  any  attention  t 
the  parents. 

The  image  stayed  with  her.  Thu 
when  she  started  Camp  Sunburst  fc 
children  with  HIV  in  1988,  she  invi 
ed  family  members  along.  With  vo 
unteers  and  campers  paired  one-tc 
one,  parents  get  a  respite.  Brook 
says.  "Some  of  these  kids  are  oi 
medicines  around  the  clock,"  shl 
explains,  and  having  a  voluntee 
help  care  for  a  child  makes  a  week  i 
camp  a  vacation  for  both  parents  ani 
kids.  In  addition  to  a  parents'  sup 
port  group,  Camp  Sunburst  also  run 
a  program  for  siblings  who  ar| 
"affected  by,  though  not  afflicte 
with  AIDS,"  says  Brooks. 

Kids  and  their  families  fror 
around  the  country  come  to  th 
camp  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  Sun 
burst  Projects  pays  all  expenses 
including  air  fare,  for  a  child  and  pai 
ent.  The  emphasis  is  on  fun  for  th< 
child.  Brooks  says,  but  the  parent 
benefit  as  well. 

A  phone  call  to  Charles  Turnei 
of  Hinesville,  Ga.,  who  attended  th< 
camp  with  his  son  last  year,  wa 
answered  by  his  wife.  "Hold  on 
minute,  I'll  get  him."  she  sail 
before  adding  matter-of-factly,  "1 
changed  his  life."  When  Turne 
reached  the  phone,  he  spoke  halt! 
ingly  of  the  experience. 

"Here,  they're  kind  of — outcasts 
But  at  that  camp,  every  kid  left  feel 
ing  like  an  ordinary  person,"  he  said 
stressing  "ordinary"  like  there  coulc 
be  no  finer  status  in  the  world.  Turn 
er's  son  Chris,  a  factor-8  deficien 
hemophiliac,  is  HIV-positive 
Though  the  program  is  gearec 
towards  the  kids,  it's  evident,  ever 
over  the  phone,  the  camp  got  tc 
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^jomfort  knows 
no  boundaries. 


The  Florsheim  Outdoorsman  all-terrain  shoe  puts  comfort  out  front.  Featuring  a  shock 
absorbing  insert  and  arch  support.  Not  only  is  the  outsole 

and  cushioned,  but  it  also  channels  water  away  ^  ^      for  better  traction. 
The  handstitching  and  water  resistant  leather  uppers  can  handle  any  trail.  About  S85. 
For  the  Florsheim  dealer  nearest  you,  call  1-800-446-3500. 
There's  more  to  Florsheim. 
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OUTDOORSMA-N 


he  Florsheim  Comfortech  Imperial  is  "perfect"  for  some  very  good 
ur  classically  sty  led  leather  soled  shoe  with  a  unique  c<)l 


nibbles.  Highly 
iels.  Constructed 


iock  absorbent  cushioning  works  to  reduce  leg  and  foot  fatigue.  Vpned  uppers.  Padded  collars  and  tongues. 

reputation  for  over  100  years  of  quality 
,  call  1-800-446-3500. 


nge  of  sizes  and  |j 
ill  1-800-446-3500. 
here's  more  to  Florsheim 


if  widths.  About  $150.  For  the  Florshein 
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.  here's  more 
to  Florsheim. 


More  styles  than  ever  before. 

Y(  >u're  looking  at  just  a  few  of  the  300  great  Florsheim  shoe  styles.  For  dress,  for  casual,  for  work  or 
for  play,  you'll  find  that  Florsheim  shoes  fit  your  style. 


More  sizes  for  a  perfect  fit. 

To  ensure  you  get  "The  Perfect  Fit,"  Florsheim  offers  a  wide  range  of  sizes 
from  5  to  15,  and  widths  from  AAA  to  FFEEE. 


More  comfort  technology  than  anyone  else. 

No  one  has  advanced  comfort  footwear  like  Florsheim.  Our  designers  work 
with  state-of-the-art  materials  to  craft  leading  edge  comfort  systems  tor  die  90's. 


More  quality. 

Quality  craftsmanship,  attention  to  detail  and  quality  service  have  been 
Florsheim  hallmarks  for  over  100  years. 


Discover  for  yourself  how  much  more  there  is  to  Florsheim. 

See  our  exciting  new  Spring  Collection  of  footwear  at  one  of 
our  300  Florsheim  Shoe  Shops,  or  at  any  of  over  3000  Florsheim  dealers. 
For  the  one  nearest  you,  call  1-800-446-3500. 


There's  More  To  Florsheim. 


Turner,  too.  "Me,  I  don't  express 
myself  too  well  in  emotional  kinds 
of  things,"  he  said  before  pausing. 
"But  there,  I  cried  every  day."  With- 
out a  trace  of  incongruity,  he  added, 
"I  couldn't  have  enjoyed  myself 
more."  Brooks  says  the  number  of 
campers  Sunburst  serves  depends 
on  the  funding  they  receive.  Last 
year,  they  were  able  to  serve  55 
campers  and  28  parents  in  week- 
long  sessions.  This  year.  Turner 
says,  he  and  Chris  would  like  to  go 
back.  (Sunburst  Projects,  148  Wilson 
Hill  Road,  Petaluma,  CA  94952;  707- 
769-0169.) 

While  Sunburst  Projec  ts  has  host- 
ed  summer  camps  for  children 
with  AIDS  for  five  years,  the 
Muscular  Dystrophy 
Association  has  spent  38 
years  running  summer  camps 
for  kids  with  any  of  40  neuro- 
muscular diseases.  What 
began  with  16  kids  at  a  camp 
in  New  Jersey  has  grown  to 
almost  100  camps  serving 
over  5,000  kids — for  free — 
nationwide. 

Here  again,  the  focus  is  on 
making  kids  who  have  spent 
their  lives  feeling  out  of  place 
feel  right  at  home.  Each 
camper  is  assigned  his  or  her 
own  counselor.  The  skills 
campers  require  of  a  coun- 
selor vary  with  age,  says  Alli- 
son Shorb,  Patient  Services 
Coordinator  and  Summer 
Camp  Director  for  the  Greater 
Washington  Area  Chapter  of  MDA. 

"Typically,  MD  is  a  progressive 
disease,"  she  says,  so  older  kids  tend 
to  need  more  physical  support.  "For 
the  younger  campers,"  she  adds, 
"volunteers  just  need  to  be  quick  on 
their  feet."  Many  of  the  kids  need 
24-hour  attention.  Some  lack  the 
ability  to  turn  over  in  their  sleep, 
and  thus  need  a  counselor  handy 
just  to  keep  them  comfortable.  The 
counselors,  many  of  them  high 
school  and  college  students,  are  all 
volunteers.  "I  am  constantly 
amazed,"  Shorb  says.  "When  I  was 
in  high  school,  I  wasn't  this  good." 


Camp  features  the  usual  arts  and 
crafts,  and  even  a  square  dance,  but 
it  all  pales  in  comparison  to  the  big 
event,  horseback  riding.  Shorb's 
camp  has  a  special  ramp  to  bring 
kids  with  wheelchairs  right  up  to 
saddle  level.  The  kids  slide  on 
with  a  volunteer  behind  them.  "It's 
a  big  thrill,"  says  Shorb.  "Kids  who 
can't  even  get  out  of  bed — here 
they  are,  riding  a  horse!  You  should 
see  their  faces." 

Other  than  recruiting  volunteers, 
Shorb  says  her  biggest  challenge  is 
finding  a  camp  big  enough  to  hold 
everyone  who  wants  to  come.  "I 
have  285  eligible  kids,"  she  says,  and 
only  room  for  65.  (MDA  Summer 


Jose  Marti  wrote  that  a  man 


must  do  three  things  in  life:  write 

a  book,  have  a  son  and  plant 
a  tree.  The  first  two  are  up  to  you. 
The  National  Arbor  Day 
Foundation  can  help  you  with 
the  third. 


Nebraska  City,  Neb.-based  NADF 
can  help  you  with  the  third. 

When  J.  Sterling  Morton  called 
for  the  first  Arbor  Day  in  Nebraska 
in  1872,  accounts  suggest  people 
responded  by  planting  almost  a  mil- 
lion trees.  In  the  last  13  years  alone, 
NADF  has  distributed  over  56  mil- 
lion trees.  That's  a  lot  of  manhood. 

NADF  sponsors  educational  pro- 
grams across  the  U.S. — if  you've 
ever  lived  in  or  driven  through  a 
"Tree  City  USA,"  you  know  their 
work  (if  you've  ever  lived  in  a  tree, 
that's  your  business). 

Not  surprisingly,  NADF  has  a 
number  of  suggestions  on  how  to 
deal  with  that  annual  dilemma, 
"How  do  I  celebrate  Arbor 
Day?"  If  you  missed  it  this 
year  (national  Arbor  Day  is 
the  last  Friday  in  April;  local 
observances  vary)  there's 
still  time.  NADF  members 
can  receive  a  regionally 
appropriate  pack  of  tree 
seedlings — Colorado  Blue 
Spruces  are  most  popular — 
to  help  you  ring  in  the  new 
arboreal  year.  (National  Arbor 
Day  Foundation,  100  Arbor 
Ave.,  Nebraska  City,  NE 
68410;  402-474-5655.) 


Camp  Program,  3300  E.  Sunrise  Dr., 
Tucson,  AZ  85718;  602-529-2000.) 

One  of  the  best  things  a  camp  offers 
is  a  chance  for  kids  to  get  outdoors. 
Of  the  many  groups  that  keep  an  eye 
on  America's  outdoors,  two  have  nar- 
rowed their  focus  to  very  particular 
interests:  trees  and  wildflowers. 

No  one's  ever  said  whether  or  not 
Jose  Marti  signed  a  promotional  con- 
tract with  the  National  Arbor 
Day  Foundation,  but  he  might 
as  well  have.  Marti  wrote  that  a  man 
must  do  three  things  in  life:  write  a 
book,  have  a  son  and  plant  a  tree. 
The  first  two  are  up  to  you.  The 


Here  comes  summer,  and 
here  comes  lawnmowing.  If 
you  haven't  kept  up  with 
things — you've  written  a 
novel,  planted  a  tree  but 
haven't  had  a  son  who  can 
mow  the  lawn  for  you — you'll  need 
help  this  summer.  How  about  turn- 
ing the  lawn  into  a  wildflower  pre- 
serve? That  way,  you  can  keep  the 
mower  in  mothballs  and  your  neigh- 
bors at  bay  with  reports  from  the 
National  Wildflower  Re- 
search Center. 

It's  hard  to  argue  against  the 
preservation  of  wildflowers — they 
brighten  up  many  a  dreary  summer 
car  trip — but  it's  also  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  get  all  that  worked  up 
about  them. 

At  least  that's  the  case  until  you 
learn  about  all  the  other  activities  of 
the  National  Wildflower  Research 


FY  I 
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Ascot  Chang 
Shirt  Is  One  Of  The 
Best  In  The  World... 


Fabrics: 

2,500  selections.  From  2x2  100's 
Egyptian  to  2x2  200's  Swiss  poplin. 

Stitching: 

Special  needles  create  an  almost 
invisible  22  stitches  per  inch. 
Other  makers  are  satisfied  with  16. 

Seams: 

All  single  needle  French  seams  for 
a  neater  classic  look. 

Buttons 

Only  mother  of  pearl.  Hand  picked 
and  matched.  Wok  shaped  bottoms 
for  easy  access. 

Collar  Styles: 

Unlimited.  Every  collar  is  designed 
and  built  to  the  client  specific  need. 

Cuff  Options: 

15,  to  begin  with. 

Measurements: 

Just  the  collar  alone  takes  7. 
There  are  31  in  all. 

Body  Reading: 

The  most  critical  aspect  of  custom 
shirt  making.  An  art. 

Trained  Fitters: 

On  premise-minimum  20  years 
experience  in  every  store. 

Referrals: 

10%  of  our  new  business  comes 
from  laundry  recommendations. 

Guarantee: 

The  same  for  50  years.  Satisfaction. 

Pricing: 

$80.  to  $400. 

Perhaps  The  Best? 

ASCol  CHAMG 

A  Gentleman's  Srurtmaker 


Center,  whieh  promotes  the  research 
and  conservation  of  a  wide  variety  of 
native  plants,  grasses,  trees  and 
shrubs  as  well  as  wildflowers.  And 
while  the  cliche  puts  watching  grass 
grow  just  ahead  of  watching  paint 
dry  on  the  excitement  index,  one 
look  at  a  prairie — or  continent — 
that's  eroding  or  withering  because 
native  plants  have  become  endan- 
gered or  extinct  usually  sparks  a  per- 
son's interest.  Especially  if  that  per- 
son—rancher, farmer,  consumer 
— has  anything  to  do  with  the  ani- 
mals whose  feeding  grounds  are 
threatened. 

The  National  Wildflower 
Research  Center,  founded  by  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  in 
1982,  practices 
what  it  preach- 
es— harmonious 
marriage  of  man 
and  the  environ- 
ment. The  Center 
sits  on  grounds  in 
Austin,  Texas, 
carefully  mani- 
cured— or  un- 
man icu  red — with 
native  plants, 
grasses  and  wild- 
flowers.  (National 
W  i  I  d  f  I  o  w  e  r 
Research  Center, 
2600  FM  973 
North,  Austin,  TN 
78725;  512-929- 
3600.) 


Every  Memorial  Day  one 

group  of  veterans  gets 
overlooked.  This  summer, 
the  Women  In  Military 
Service  For  America 
Memorial  Foundation 
hopes  to  change  that. 


So  what  does  make  summer  summer? 
Even  those  who  hesitate  to  answer 
would  readily  agree  they  at  least 
know  when  summer  unofficially 
begins:  Memorial  Day.  Yet  pale  faces 
looking  forward  to  long  months  in 
the  sun  can  easily  forget  the  real  hol- 
iday behind  Memorial  Day.  And  for 
many  years,  even  those  who  faithful- 
ly observed  Memorial  Day  over- 
looked a  group  of  veterans  who  have 
served  proudly  since  the  Revolution- 
ary War. 

This  summer,  the  Women  In 
Military  Service  For  America 
Memorial  Foundation 

(WIMSA)  hopes  to  change  that. 


Congress  has  authorized  WIMSA  to 
construct  the  nation's  first  national 
memorial  to  the  almost  two  million 
women  who  have  served  in  the 
nation's  armed  forces  over  the  lastl 
200-plus  years. 

One  of  the  first,  Deborah  Samp- 
son, enlisted  in  the  Massachusetts 
Regiment  of  the  Continental  Army 
after  disguising  herself  as  a  man.  She 
treated  her  own  combat  wounds  to 
keep  from  being  discovered.  Recent- 
ly, more  women  than  ever  before — 
35,000 — were  deployed  overseas  in 
Desert  Storm. 

The  memorial,  to  be  located  at 
the  gates  of  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  will  include  a  computer- 
ized register  of 
women  veterans. 
The  site  will 
include  a  visitor's 
center,  an  audito- 
rium, and  a 
"Court  Of  Honor" 
faced  by  glass 
tablets  inscribed 
with  quotations 
from  woman  vet- 
erans. The  current 
design  has  won 
wide  critical 
approval. 

Now  it  needs 
to  win  equally 
wide  financial 
support.  Although 
Congress  has  cre- 
ated and  autho- 
rized WIMSA  to  raise  money  for  the 
memorial,  paradoxically  it  did  not 
provide  any  funding.  Moreover, 
Congress  has  put  a  deadline  of 
November,  1993  for  WIMSA  to 
raise  the  $14  million  necessary. 
Right  now,  they  have  just  six 
months — and  a  little  more  than  $1 
million.  Women  veterans  can  regis- 
ter or  be  registered  in  the  database 
for  a  requested  minimum  donation 
of  $25.  (Women  In  Military  Service 
For  America  Memorial  Foundation, 
Dept.  560,  Washington,  DC  20042; 
800-4-SALUTE.m 

Li  am  Call  w  w  is  a  Arlington,  Va.- 
based free-lance  writer. 


It  is  not  mandatory  to  dress  for  dinner. 

All  villas  at  the  new  Four  Seasons  Resort, 
Bali  offer  a  private  garden,  plunge  pool 
and  an  outdoor  dining  pavilion,  within 
2,150  square  feet  of  complete  seclusion 
and  uninhibited  privacy. 


BALI 


FOR  RESERVATIONS  OR  INFORMATION.  SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  OR  CALL  ANY  FOUR  SEASONS 
HO  1  ELS  AND  RESOR  I  S/REC'.l.N  I  IN  I  I.RNA  I  IONAI  HO  I  1.1  S  SAI  ES  OFFICE.  FOI  L  FREE:  USA  (Hll(l)  332-3442. 
FOUR  SEASONS  RESORT.  BALI.  JIMBARAN.  DENI'ASAR   xnv.l.  UAI  I.  INDONESIA  TEL  (62-361)  7I2KK  FAX  (62-361)  71280/81. 


JRBES 


FY  I 


The  French  call  it  "joie  de  vivre".  A  joyous  celebration 
of  life's  unexpected  moments.  Moments  meant  forB&B. 

With  a  taste  derived  from  a  mysterious  combination 
of  exotic  spices,  B&B  excites  the  palate  and  delights  the 
igination.  Discover  it  straight  up  or  over  ice.  3  AN1)  B 


■ 


Shades  of  summer,  from 
Serengeti  Eyewear  by  Corning 
Optics.  Here,  the  "Zephyr,"  in 
tortoise.  $125.  At  all  Sunglass 
Hut  stores,  or  call  800-525 
4001  for  information. 


Summer  Time:  the 
"Fritto  Misto"  Swiss 
quartz  watch  from 
Swatch  comes  dressed  for 
the  beach  with  cabana 
stripes  and  a  fish.  $40. 
Call  800-8-SWATCH 
for  stores  near  you. 


Throw  in  the  towel:  bnght 
Regatta  stripes  from  the  Ralph 
Lauren  Home  Collection.  $25 
each.  At  Polo/Ralph  Lauren 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
or  call  212-642-8700 for 
information. 


Shore  Leave 


A.  summer  reprieve  means 
ust  one  thing — it's  time  to 
:ad  down  to  the  shore.  From 
lorthern  lakes  to  Caribbean 
lands,  all  is  swimming,  sail- 
ing and  sunbathing.  And 
tough  you  don't  need  much 

for  a  day  at  the  beach, 
what  your  mother  said  still 
olds  true:  wear  a  sunscreen, 

take  a  hat,  and  don't 
>wim  too  soon  after  eating! 


Special  Screening:  Sundown  Sport 
Sunblock,  with  an  SPF  15,  is  water- 
proof, sweat  proof and  PABA-free. 
$6.  By  Johnson  &  Johnson,  at  drug- 
stores and  supermarkets  nationwide. 


\y  Mark  Grischke 


Beat  the  heat  of  \"' 
burning  sand  and 
sweltering  pavement 
in  bright  cotton 
espadrilles  with  rope 
soles.  $22.  Made  in 
France  in  assorted 
colors  for  J.  Crew, 
800-562-0258. 


FYI 


Ship  to  Shore:  a  sea 
worthy  canvas  tote  with 
leather  handles,  brass 
hardware  and  shoulder 
strap  (not  shown)  also 
comes  in  natural  with 
navy  trim.  $95.  To 
order  from  Wathne  Ltd., 
800-942-1166. 
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Hefting  Jack  Nicklaus's  bag,  James  Y.  Bartlett  has  a  chance 
to  discover  what  makes  the  Golden  Bear  tick — and  growl. 

The  11th  hole  at  Great  Waters,  a  new  golf  course  on  Georgia's  Lake 
Oconee,  is  a  short  par  four  of  just  349  yards  from  the  back  tees.  The  green 
rests  diagonally  on  a  spit  of  land  that  extends  out  into  the  lake,  and  it's 
theoretically  possible,  since  the  hole  runs  downhill,  for  big  hitters  to  bust 
ne  down  the  right  side,  catch  a  favorable  bounce  and  reach  the  green. 


FYI 


jack  Nicklaus,  even  at  age  53,  is  still  a  big  hitter,  but 
on  the  clay  he  played  Great  Waters,  a  course  he 
designed  and  his  company  built,  he  laid  up  safely  in  the 
middle  of  the  fairway.  There  was  no  percentage  in  try- 
ing to  kill  one  onto  the  green:  the  pin  was  tucked  way 
left,  out  on  that  sliver  of  green  extending  dangerously, 
nakedly,  into  the  lake. 

Jack's  caddy  was  waiting  for  him  when  he  arrived  at 
his  ball. 

"You've  got  139  to  the  pin,"  the  caddy  said.  "Slightly 
downhill,  bit  of  wind  against." 

Jack  nodded  and  pulled  his  eight-iron  out  of  the  bag. 
This  was  an  exhibition  match  against  the  Great  Waters 
club  pro,  Rick  Dodd,  and  the  Reynolds  Plantation  prop- 
erty owners  and  their  friends  had  come  out  in  strong 
numbers  to  watch  the  great  Nicklaus  play  their  new 
course.  Jack  turned  to  the  crowd  to  explain  why  he  had 
designed  the  long,  narrow  green,  offering  multiple  pin 
positions  along  its  almost  70-yard  width,  and  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  water  on  three  sides  and  the  bunkers  placed 
front,  side  and  rear.  "1  think 
this  could  be  the  signature  hole 
on  the  course,"  he  said.  Then 
he  got  ready  to  play  his  shot. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  a  voice 
said.  Jack  looked  up.  Jim  Lipe, 
one  of  Nicklaus's  senior 
designers,  was  shaking  his 
head.  "I  don't  think  that's 
right,"  Lipe  said.  He  was  look- 
ing at  his  own  yardage  book.  "I 
think  you're  only  about  128, 
129  out." 

Jack  looked  at  his  caddy,  who 
whipped  (jut  his  own  book,  covered 
with  scrawled  numbers  indicating 
yardage  from  every  sprinkler  head, 
every  tree,  every  bunker  on  the  course.  The  caddy  quickly  recal- 
ibrated. He  shook  his  head. 

"Nope,"  he  said.  "I  got  it  1-3-9." 

"You  sure?"  Jack  questioned,  eyebrows  raised. 

"Jack,"  the  caddy  remonstrated,  spreading  his  hands 
in  supplication.  "Have  I  ever  let  you  down?" 

Nicklaus  laughed.  The  people  standing  around 
laughed.  Jim  Lipe  was  still  shaking  his  head.  Nicklaus 
looked  at  the  flagstick,  sitting  there  on  its  tiny  piece  of 
green  in  a  sea  of  trouble.  "I  think  I'll  go  with  my 
caddy,"  he  said. 

He  addressed  the  ball  and  swung.  From  the  moment 
it  left  the  clubface,  the  ball  traveled  as  if  tied  to  a  string 
that  was  attached  to  the  base  of  the  flagstick.  It  flew  in  a 
high,  arching  parabola,  hanging  there  in  the  blue  Georgia 
sky  for  an  eternity  before  beginning  its  descent.  Every- 
one back  in  the  fairway  held  their  breath,  none  more  so 
than  the  caddy,  waiting  for  the  ball  to  come  down.  It  was 
ously  dead  on  line,  but  would  it  fall  short  and  run 
--■>  bank  into  the  lake?  Or  carry  too  long  and 


plug  into  the  deep  bunker  waiting  back  there? 

There  was  a  soft  chunk  clearly  audible  from  139  yard 
away  when  Nicklaus's  ball  landed  on  the  green,  three 
feet  below  the  hole.  It  bounced  forward  once,  then  spuij 
backwards  a  foot  and  stopped. 

The  gallery  cheered  the  magnificent  shot.  Nicklau 
turned  to  his  caddy  with  a  big  grin  and  held  up  his  hand 
high-five  style. 

I  slapped  Jack  Nicklaus's  hand,  shouldered  his  bajj 
and  floated  on  gossamer  wings  to  the  green. 

Jack  Nicklaus's  20  major  championship  victories  arb 
one  of  the  untouchable  records  in  sports,  ranking  with 
Ted  Williams's  .406  season  batting  average  or  DiMag- 
gio's  56-game  hitting  streak.  But  resting  one's  immor- 
tality on  a  record  of  achievement  is  chancy.  Does  any- 
one remember  the  guy  who  ran  the  4:00  mile? 
Someday,  somehow,  it's  possible  a  golfer  may  comejj 
along  and  win  21  major  championships,  and  there  may 
come  a  time  when  people  ask,  "Jack  who?" 

This  may  be  why  Jack  Nick- 
laus turned,  in  the  middle  of  his 
career,  to  building  golf  courses. 
Since  working  with  Pete  Dye 
on  the  famed  Harbour  Town) 
links  on  Hilton  Head  Island  inj 
1970,  Jack  Nicklaus  has 
designed  and  built  some  1 001 
courses  worldwide.  Although 
Jack  himself  vehemently  denies 
it,  it's  already  possible  to  see 
distinct  stages  in  his  oeuvre. 
The  early  Nicklaus  years  fea- 
tured courses  with  a  bite:  his 
beloved  Muirfield  Village,  Lox- 
ahatchee,  Grand  Cypress,  Shoal 
Creek,  Grand  Traverse,  Glen 
Abbey.  He  seemed  enamored  of  plateaued  fairways, 
deep  pot  bunkers,  chocolate-drop  mounds  and  small, 
severe  greens  designed,  said  his  critics,  only  for  golfers 
who  could  float  a  high,  cutting  two-iron  in  from  210 
yards — like,  say,  Jack  Nicklaus.  Expensive  to  build,  hard 
to  play  and  even  more  expensive  to  maintain,  because  of 
all  the  hand-mowing  areas  his  courses  required. 

But  his  later  work  shows  a  gentler,  kinder  Nicklaus. 
His  newest  courses  are  more  user-friendly,  still  tough 
and  demanding,  but  less  of  a  hard  slog  through  an  unre- 
lenting series  of  holes.  On  all  the  new  Nicklaus  courses 
I've  played  in  the  last -year — Mount  Juliet  in  Ireland, 
Paris  International,  the  Monarchs  at  Gleneagles,  and 
Great  Waters  and  Colleton  River  in  the  southern  U.S. — I 
found,  above  all,  a  sense  of  fun;  an  element  missing  in 
his  early  work. 

I  was  invited,  as  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  golf 
writer's  fraternity,  to  attend  the  grand  opening  of  the 
Jack  Nicklaus  course  at  Colleton  River  Plantation,  a  posh 
real  estate  development  near  Hilton  Head  Island  in 


"I  want  you  to  take 
the  ball  and  putter 
front  me  when  we 
leave  the  green," 
Jack  said.  I  nodded. 

Superstition  or 
normal  procedure? 


South  Carolina.  Nicklaus  was  to  helicopter  in,  hold  a 
press  conference,  stage  a  short  clinic,  and  play  the  course 
with  Jim  Ferree,  a  longtime  Hilton  Head  resident  who 
now  represents  Colleton  River  on  the  Senior  PGA  Tour. 
Ho-hum,  I  thought. 

"And  I  gotta  find  somebody  to  caddy  for  Jack,"  said 
my  PR  friend.  Like  a  trout  rising  to  a  fly,  I  leaped.  Caddy 
for  Jack  Nicklaus?  Strolling  down  the  fairways  with  the 
greatest  golfer  who  ever  lived?  Watching,  at  close  range, 
the  Golden  Bear  boom  drives  down  the  fairways,  rifle 
irons  at  the  pins,  coax  in  delicate,  curving  birdie  putts? 

"I'm  in,"  I  said. 

I  got  to  the  course  early  on  that  September  Monday 
morning.  I  wanted  to  pace  off  the  pin  placements  and 
check  the  yardages.  Above  all,  I  did  not  want  to  suffer 
the  fate  of  Angelo  Argea. 

Angelo  had  been  Jack  Nicklaus's  caddy  for  most  of 
the  early  glory  days  of  the  1960s  and  70s.  With  his  bushy 
perm  and  Fu  Manchu  mustache,  Angelo  cut  as  distinc- 
tive a  figure  in  all  those  stirring  tournament  victories  as 
his  boss,  and,  indeed,  became  something  of  a  celebrity  in 
his  own  right.  But  the  heady  wine  of  that  celebrity,  as  it 
often  does,  went  to  Angelo's  head.  During  a  tournament 


in  the  late  '70s  Jack  kept  missing  greens,  long  and  short. 
Afterwards,  Angelo  admitted  that  he  hadn't  walked  the 
course  before  the  round,  a  cardinal  sin  among  loopers. 
Nicklaus,  a  stickler  for  detail  and  a  demanding  employer, 
fired  him  on  the  spot. 

So  even  though  the  folks  at  Colleton  River  gave  me  a 
pin  placement  sheet  and  a  yardage  book,  I  wanted  to 
check  it  myself.  Ironically,  the  book  was  produced  by  a 
company  operated  by... Angelo  Argea. 

While  Nicklaus  did  his  loosening-up  exercises  in  the 
clubhouse,  I  slipped  on  my  white  caddy  coveralls  and 
cap  and  went  out  to  reconnoiter  the  bag.  For  most  of  his 
career,  Jack  Nicklaus  played  with  golf  clubs  made  by  the 
MacGregor  Golf  Company;  indeed,  he  owned  a  control- 
ling interest  in  the  company  until  last  year.  But  in  August 
1992,  Nicklaus  joined  with  Nelson  Doubleday,  part- 
owner  of  the  New  York  Mets,  to  form  the  Nicklaus  Golf 
Fquipment  Co.,  which  began  marketing  a  full  line  of 
clubs  this  year. 

His  huge,  silver  leather  golf  bag,  inscribed  with  the 
new  "Nicklaus"  logo  on  the  side,  was  filled  with  proto- 
types of  his  new  brand.  The  irons,  one  through  pitching 
wedge,  looked  suspiciously  like  Ins  formei  MacGregor 
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brand:  forged  irons  with  that  square  MacGregor  toe. 
(Jack  jater  admitted  that  MacGregor  will  do  the  "sourc- 
ing,"  or  provide  the  clubhead  forgings,  for  his  new  line). 
The  Nicklaus  version  of  the  club  had  a  cavity  back.  His 
sand  wedge  was  nameless,  as  was  the  driver,  a  metal- 
head  club  that  just  said  "Cobalt"  and  "8  degrees"  on  the 
bottom.  It  looked  very  much  like  a  club  made  by  the 
Toney  Penna  Company,  also  owned  by  Nelson  Double- 
day.  Jack's  three-wood  was  his  old  reliable  persimmon- 
head  MacGregor,  a  club  he  has  played  with  all  his  pro- 
fessional career.  The  putter  was  a  heel-and-toe- 
weighted  bronzed  thing  that  looked  like  a  Ping  Anser 
knock-off.  It  fit  nicely  into  the  belly  of  a  little  stuffed 
golden  bear  head  cover.  Cute,  yes,  but  a  real  pain  for 
a  caddy:  I  lived  in  fear  of  losing  it  or  having  it  stolen, 


7  watched  his  eyes  narrow.  Suddenly,  53-year-old  Jack  Nicklaus  with 
the  gimpy  leg  had  transformed  himself  into  the  Golden  Bear." 


and  I  never  knew  exactly  what  to  do  with  it. 

The  bag,  which  probably  tipped  the  scales  at  40 
pounds,  had  all  kinds  of  zippered  compartments.  The 
big  front  area  held  Jack's  rain  suit,  an  extra  sweater  and 
the  travel  cover.  Side  compartments  contained  a  half- 
dozen  golf  gloves,  rules  book,  tees  and  ball  markers, 
Band-Aids  and  aspirin.  The  back  compartment  held  four 
sleeves  of  Jack's  ball:  Maxfli  HT-100.  Balata  cover.  100 
compression.  Number  5  only.  Imprinted  on  the  side  with 
the  word  "JACK."  A  pile  of  No.  5  HT-100  "JACK"  balls 
sat  on  the  practice  tee,  waiting  for  Nicklaus. 

Jim  Ferree  warmed  up  the  crowd  of  about  300-400 
property  owners,  club  members  and  Hilton  Head  YIPs 
by  raking  an  eight-iron  and,  with  a  full  swing,  hitting  just 
enough  of  the  ball  to  make  it  dribble  forward  some  50 
feet.  Ir  s  an  awesome  display  of  hand-eye  coordination: 
orks  his  way  through  the  bag  until  he  swings 
Iribbles  the  ball  ten  feet  off  the  tee. 


Nicklaus's  part  of  the  clinic  contains  no  humor:  i 
really  a  15-minute  exercise  in  watching  Jack  warm 
He  talks  about  the  golf  swing  as  he  loosens  up,  preachin 
the  value  of  balance,  and  what  he  calls  "playing  withii 
the  feet."  His  teacher,  the  late  Jack  Grout,  wouldn't  le 
the  young  Nicklaus  raise  either  foot  off  the  ground  du 
ing  backswing  or  throughswing  for  a  full  year,  he  telis  ui 
Then  it's  on  to  the  first  tee.  Dignitaries  are  intra 
duced.  Nicklaus  drives  the  ceremonial  first  ball  with 
replica  of  his  old  MacGregor  persimmon  driver,  witl 
which  he  won  most  of  his  majors:  club  and  ball  will  b 
framed  and  hung  in  the  clubhouse,  sacraments  to  thi 
cult  of  Jack.  And  then,  we're  off.  Ferree's  voluntee 
caddy,  a  local  club  pro,  noting  the  mounting  performance 
anxiety  in  my  eyes,  had  told  me  that  he  would  take  carfl 

of  all  the  pins  on  the  greens 
My  job,  in  addition  to  lug 
ging  the  bag  around  the 
course,  would  be  fairly  sim- 
ple. Wipe  the  clubs  clear 
after  each  shot.  Rotate  the 
balls  frequently.  On  the 
green,  hand  Jack  his  puttei 
and  clean  off  the  ball.  Give) 
Jack  his  yardage. 

This  last  chore  turned 
out  to  be,  at  first,  the  tough- 
est part  of  the  job.  The  first 
hole  at  Colleton  River  is  aj 
straightaway  par  four.  Jack's 
drive  was  pulled  a  bit,  butj 
stayed  in  the  fairway.  I  fol- 
lowed him  down  the  fair-< 
way,  along  with  the  gallery, 
and,  yardage  book  in  hand, 
searched  desperately  for  a 
nearby  sprinkler  head.  Aha!; 
Found  it.  It  says  152.  Pace 
off  from  the  sprinkler  toi 
Jack's  ball.  Fifteen  steps.  OK.  Find  the  sprinkler  head  in 
the  yardage  book.  Oh  no!  Angelo's  book  has  two  num- 
bers for  each  landmark:  one  measures  the  distance  to  the 
center  of  the  green,  the  other  to  the  front.  Jack  wants  the 
number  from  his  ball  to  the  front,  and  from  the  front  of 
the  green  to  the  hole. 

OK,  OK,  let's  see:  that  152  is  really  133  to  the  front 
less. ..how  many  was  it?... 15  plus  21  back  to  the  pin. 
Numbers  began  to  swim  before  my  eyes. 

"What  do  we  have?"  Nicklaus  asked,  walking  up. 
Beads  of  sweat  began  rolling  down  my  forehead. 
"Errr,  ummm,  geeee,  uhhhh,"  was  my  professional 
reply.  "I  think  it's. ..uhhh...  157?"  I  pulled  a  number  out 
of  thin  air. 

Nicklaus  frowned.  "Naw.  It  can't  be,"  he  said. 
"Lemme  see."  He  took  my  yardage  book,  walked  back 
to  the  sprinkler  head,  paced  back  and  announced  "139." 

Oh,  great.  Only  18  yards  wrong.  Nicklaus  took  out  a 
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pine-iron  and  punched  it  over  the  flag,  the  ball  stopping 
jibout  15  feet  behind  the  hole  just  on  the  back  fringe.  I 
Lvalked,  mortified,  to  the  green  and  handed  Jack  his  put- 
ter. He  made  me  feel  better  by  ramming  the  putt  home 
f  or  a  birdie. 

"I  want  you  to  take  the  ball  and  putter  from  me  before 
Ive  leave  the  green,"  Jack  instructed.  I  nodded.  Supersti- 
tion or  normal  procedure?  I  never  found  out,  but  I  sus- 
pect superstition.  It  could  be  he  likes  his  hands  free  for 
signing  autographs  between  green  and  tee,  but  there's 
chat  thing  about  the  No.  5  balls. 

I  continued  to  have  trouble  sorting  out  all  the  num- 
bers on  the  next  few  holes.  Finally,  as  I  was  fumbling 
around  on  the  fifth  fairway,  Nicklaus  had  to  chuckle. 

"You're  a  writer,  right?"  he  chided,  drawing  smiles 
from  the  gallery  standing  near. 

i  "Yeah,"  I  said,  "Words  is  my  life.  Never  was  good  at 
math." 

"What  do  you  do  when  you 
get  to  the  end  of  page  15?" 
Nicklaus  wondered. 

"The  computer  usually 
boots  me  over  to  the  next  one 
in  line,"  I  answered.  He 
laughed. 

But  that  was  enough  for  me. 
I  vowed  to  myself  that  he  was 
going  to  get  the  right  number 
instantly  from  then  on.  On  the 
next  hole,  after  Nicklaus  and 
Ferree  teed  off,  I  galloped 
down  the  fairway,  found  the 
nearest  sprinkler  head,  paced  it 
off  and  figured  out  the  right 
number  by  the  time  Nicklaus 
got  to  his  ball.  He  must  have 
heard  the  note  of  assurance  in 
my  voice. 

"How'd  you  get  that?"  he  asked. 

I  reeled  off  the  data  like  a  pro.  "That  sprinkler  is  202 
to  the  front.  You're  15  past  it,  so  you've  got  187  to  the 
front,  plus  ten  to  the  pin — 1-9-7." 

He  nodded,  pleased,  and  pulled  out  his  club.  My  feel- 
ings of  self-esteem  began  to  rise.  They  plummeted  again 
when  he  hit  the  ball  into  a  lake  in  front  of  the  green. 

"Was  that  the  wrong  club  or  the  wrong  swing?"  I 
asked  anxiously. 

"Naw,"  he  shook  his  head.  "Awful  swing." 

Nicklaus  was  obviously  struggling.  1992  was  not  a 
good  year  for  Jack,  mainly  because  of  health  problems. 
He  suffered  from  an  inflamed  sciatic  nerve  and  then 
had  hip  flexor  problems.  Nicklaus  had  told  the  press 
conference  that,  save  for  his  exhibition  to  open  Great 
Waters  a  few  weeks  hence,  he  was  going  to  put  his 
clubs  away  and  concentrate  on  getting  healthy;  and  that 
he  would  make  no  commitments  for  the  1993  season 
until  he  got  healthy. 


On  the  front  nine,  he  gulped  down  some  aspirin.  On 
the  back  nine,  he  stopped  twice  to  do  some  stretching 
exercises  prescribed  by  his  physical  therapist,  Pete 
Egosque.  He  admitted  to  the  Colleton  River  major- 
domo  who  kept  close  through  the  round  that  his  left  leg 
was  hurting. 

But  Jack  Nicklaus  is  a  proud  man,  and  he  not  only 
would  not  give  in  to  his  pain,  but  he  refused  to  let  it  beat 
him.  He  was  not  driving  the  ball  particularly  well  at  Col- 
leton River,  and  twice  he  pulled  his  ball  into  the  trees. 
But  both  times,  he  recovered  beautifully,  once  making 
birdie.  And  even  though  this  was  just  a  friendly  exhibi- 
tion match  with  Ferree,  I  could  tell,  from  the  first  tee, 
that  Nicklaus's  competitive  pride  was  still  strong — he 
did  not  intend  to  lose. 

On  the  14th  hole,  holding  a  two-shot  lead,  he  had  a 
15-footer  for  birdie.  He  studied  it  from  both  sides,  and 

stood  behind  the  ball  for  a 
moment.  I  watched  his  eyes 
narrow.  Suddenly,  the  53-year- 
old  Jack  Nicklaus  with  the 
gimpy  leg  had  transformed 
himself  into  the  famed  Golden 
Bear.  His  face  assumed  the 
same  determined  look  we  saw 
at  Augusta  in  1986,  and  Baltus- 
rol  in  1980.  The  gallery  must 
have  felt  the  transformation, 
too,  because  they  fell  into 
deathly  silence,  ringed  around 
the  green.  I  pulled  the  pin  as 
Nicklaus  went  into  his  famous 
crouch,  shoulders  hunched, 
body  curling  almost  lascivious- 
ly over  the  putter.  The  wind 
stopped,  birds  fell  silent,  and 
the  very  electrons  in  the  air 
froze  in  their  playful  dance  as 
Nicklaus  stared  down  at  the  ball  for  several  long 
moments,  willing  it  into  the  hole.  When  the  ball  rattled 
into  the  cup,  I  felt  cold  shivers  up  and  down  my  spine. 
Nicklaus  shot  a  two-under  70  to  Ferree's  76. 

On  the  par-three  17th,  Nicklaus  walked  on  the  tee 
and  I  handed  him  a  ball.  "Hundred-eighty-one,"  I  told 
him,  "And  keep  the  ball  below  the  hole." 

He  did  a  double  take.  "How  come?"  he  asked. 

"Cause  if  you  go  past,  you'll  be  putting  downhill,"  I 
said.  "Tougher  putt." 

"A  few  holes  ago,  I  had  to  show  you  how  to  do 
yardages,"  he  said,  eyes  twinkling.  "Now  you're  telling 
me  how  to  play  the  course?" 

"A  couple  more  holes,"  I  said,  "and  I'll  give  you 
some  design  tips."  Nicklaus  laughed.  Then  he  hit  the 
shot  about  180  yards,  below  the  hole,  and  sank  the  putt 
for  birdie. 

As  a  golf  architect,  Jack  Nicklaus  is  a  perfectionist.  He 


"A  few  holes  ago, 
I  had  to  show  you  how 
to  do  the  yardage," 
he  said.  "Now  you're 
telling  me  how  to 
play  the  course?" 
"A  couple  more  holes," 

I  said,  "and  I'll  give 
you  some  design  tips." 
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walks  the  course  with  a  hyper-critical- eye,  tailed  by  his 
senior  designer  who  carries  a  clipboard  and  takes  notes. 
He  looks  tor  the  jarring  minutiae  that  you  or  I  would 
never  see:  a  mound  that  cuts  off  sight  lines  to  one  part  of 
the  green,  or  a  low  place  where  water  has  pooled.  I 
dragged  the  bag  to  the  18th  tee,  legs  and  back  weary, 
shoulders  rubbed  raw,  every  cell  and  fiber  of  my  being 
crying  out  for  Budweiser.  But  when  I  turned  around, 
Jack  Nicklaus  was  back  beside  the  17th  green,  standing 
in  a  bunker,  rake  in  hand,  showing  the  course  superin- 
tendent how  he  wanted  the  sand  raked  to  produce  the 
cleanest  edge  between  sand  and  grass. 

Five  weeks  later,  \t  the  Great  Waters  opening, 
Nicklaus  w  as  in  much  better  physical  shape.  Except  for  a 
brief  trip  to  Asia  to  check  on  sonic  courses  in  progress,  he 
hadn't  done  much  ex- 
cept stay  home  in  West 
Palm  Beach  and  work 
out  for  90  minutes  a  day 
with  Pete  Egosque. 

He  had  some  differ- 
ent clubs,  too.  This  pro- 
totype of  the  Nicklaus 
irons  featured  the  same 
MacGregor-like  forged 
blade,  with  a  Penna-likc 
feature  of  a  "floating 
bar,"  a  weight  strip 
across  the  back  of  the 
club  that  s  a  t  near  t  h  e 
sole  on  the  low  irons  and 
rose  progressively  up 
through  the  set. 

Jack  must  have  liked 
the  clubs,  because  he 
striped  the  ball  all  day 
long.  He  was  crushing 
his  driver — I  measured 

his  tee  shot  on  the  long  par-four  16th  at  some  280  yards 
with  no  roll — and  knocking  down  pins  almost  at  will. 

His  new  Nicklaus  putter,  a  short-bladed.  milled-face 
club,  was  another  story  .  Jack  uncharacteristically  missed 
short  putts  all  day  long:  he  had  at  least  six  good  birdie 
opportunities  of  less  than  10  feet.  After  missing  another 
on  the  16th,  I  advised  him  to  drown  the  damn  thing. 

On  17,  a  pretty  par  three  over  the  lake,  he  had  a  15- 
footer,  downhill.  I  took  a  look  and  advised  him:  "Two 
balls  outside  right." 

He  looked  at  me,  bemused.  "You're  reading  my  putts 
now  :" 

I  shrugged.  "I'm  tired  of  watching  you  blow  birdie 
chances,"  I  said. 

He  held  out  his  putter.  "You  wanna  try?" 

"Hell,  no."  I  smiled  at  him.  "You're  the  greatest 
golfer  in  the  world. ..you  do  it."  He  missed  again.  I 
sighed  deeply. 


"Neither  one  of  us  ever  vocalized  it,  but  we  instinctively 
shared  the  same  common  purpose:  let's  kick  this  guy's  butt. 


It  was  interesting,  in  retrospect,  how  quickly  and  com- 
pletely a  golfer  and  his  caddy  become  joined  in  the 
enterprise  of  golf.  On  the  first  tee,  Jack's  opponent,  loca 
pro  Rick  Dodd,  drew  loud  cheers  from  the  club  member; 
lor  a  booming  drive.  Jack  Nicklaus  has  been  king  of  the 
hill  for  nearly  40  years  now,  and  young  hot  shots  have  foi 
years  stood  in  line  to  take  a  crack  at  him. 

When  I  heard  those  cheers  I  felt,  and  I  sensed  ir 
Nicklaus.  an  immediate  stiffening  of  resolve.  He  woulc 
not  allow  this  hot  shot  to  knock  him  off  his  perch.  b\ 
(iod,  not  after  a  lifetime  of  beating  the  likes  of  Palme 
and  W  atson  and  Trevino  and  Player.  That  resolve  stiff 
ened  even  more  after  he  made  three  bogies  in  a  row  or 
the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  to  fall  three  down.  He  playe< 
the  last  twelve  holes  in  two  under,  and — but  for  the 
balky  putter — it  should  have  been  six  under.  He  bea 

Dodd  by  two. 

And  I  believed  I  wa: 
part  of  it.  I  was  no  longe 
a  writer,  gathering  mate 
rial  for  a  story.  Or  a  gol 
fan,  living  a  vicariou: 
dream.  I  was  part  of  tin 
process.  I  carried  th< 
clubs,  kept  them  clean 
confidently  gave  irr 
man  the  right  numbers 
handed  him  both  nev 
balls  and  encourage 
ment  at  the  right  times 
Neither  one  of  us  eve 
vocalized  it,  but  w< 
instinctively  shared  th< 
same  common  purpose 
let's  kick  this  guy's  butt 
I  read  his  putt  on  1 
because  I  had  seen 
break  in  his  putt  on  If: 
but  didn't  say  anything 
When  he  missed,  I  felt  like  I  had  let  down  the  team. 

On  the  last  green,  standing  in  the  late  afternoon  shad 
ows,  Nicklaus  made  his  customary  and  gracious  speech 
introducing  the  Nicklaus  Design  staffers  who  ha< 
worked  on  building  the  course;  introducing  and  thankin 
the  owners  of  Reynolds  Plantation  for  giving  him  a  grea 
piece  of  land  with  which  to  work;  and  telling  the  mem 
bers  and  property  owners  how  proud  he  was  of  this  ere 
ation.  And  he  introduced  and  thanked  me,  his  caddy. 

Then  he  turned  to  his  last  putt:  a  ten-footer  for  birdi* 
four.  He  stalked  it.  I  stalked  it.  "Looks  like  left  edge  o 
just  outside,"  he  said.  He  looked  at  me  for  confirmation 
I  looked  into  the  deep  blue  eyes  of  the  greatest  golfe 
who  ever  lived  and  nodded. 

The  putt  dropped,  as  we  both  knew  it  w  ould.  Z 

James  Y.  Bartlett  has  noticed  a  marked  improvemen 
in  his  own  game  since  caddy  ing  for  the  Golden  Bear. 
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To  FLY  FISHING 


Luring  a  fish  to  a  fly  is  all  about 
finesse,  not  strength.  So  why  shouldn't 
a  woman  be  as  good  as  a  man? 
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ILLUSTRATIONS    BY    JACK  UNRUH 


I fell  in  love  with  a  fly  fisherman.  Not  a  unique  feat,  by  any 
means.  Estimates  are  that  there  are  five  million  or  so  out  there  who  live  by 
the  philosophy  Love  This  Man,  Love  His  Fly  Rod. 
My  fly  fisherman  spends  winter  weekends  hunched  over  his  fly-tying  vise 
tying  Black  Ants  and  watching  Good  OP  Boys  catch  catfish  on  Jimmy  Houston 
Outdoors  on  ESPN  saying  things  like  "Shoooeee,  that's  a  big  'un  there,  Billy." 
Come  Opening  Day  (April  1),  I  lose  him  to  dawn  hatches  and  evening  rises.  My 
freezer  becomes  a  morgue — trout,  neatly  wrapped  in  brown  paper  body  bags.  I 
complain  to  friends,  "I  can't  believe  my  competition  is  /as//,  and  not  other  women." 
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Finally,  at  the  end  of  another  weekend  left  at  home — 
in  a  weakened  mindset  of  can't-beat-'em-join-'em — I 
ask  to  be  taken  fishing. 

I  lis  eyes  light  up.  "Really?  You  want  to  go  fishing?" 
Then:  "Are  you  sure?" 

No,  I'm  not  sure.  It  is  decidedly  not  the  prospect  of 
standing  in  a  cold  stream  for  hours  waiting  to  catch  a 
defenseless  little  trout,  thonking'xi  on  the  head,  gutting  it, 
stuffing  it  with  butter,  dill  or  rosemary,  salt  and  pepper, 
tossing  it  onto  a  grill,  and  then  eating  it  with  an  "I  caught 
this"  satisfaction  that  has  piqued  my  interest  in  fishing. 
But  then,  lo\  e  is  blind. 

I  refuse,  however,  to  be  a  doormat  like  Mrs.  Maclean 
in  .1  River  Rhus  Through  It.  She  "knew  how  to  clean  fish 
when  the  men  forgot  to,  and  she  knew  how  to  cook 


them,  and,  most  important,  she  knew  always  to  peer  ini 
the  fisherman's  basket  and  exclaim,  'My,  My!'  so  sr 
knew  all  that  any  woman  of  her  time  knew  about  fishin 
although  it  is  also  true  that  she  knew  absolutely  nothir 
about  fishing."  This  is  the  1990s,  not  the  1930s,  and 
have  come  a  long  way,  baby. 

I  vow  to  give  fly  fishing  one  season,  from  June  I 
September,  one  season  of  valiant,  unwavering  interest. 
I  don't  like  fishing  by  then,  then  the  sport  is  all  his.  \ 
nagging — I  promise. 

Coyote  Jack,  himself  a  fishing  guide  in  Montana,  hi 
some  surprising  commentary  when  1  told  him  of  my  pla 
"Some  of  the  finest  fly  fishermen  I  know  are  women 
he  said.  "Some  are  better  than  me,  even.  And  I'm  be 
ter'n  about  anyone." 


As  lionesses  are  better  hunters  than  lions,  I'm  told 
omen  are  often  better  fishermen  than  men.  Rosalynn 
arter  and  Hadley  Hemingway  continually  beat  out 
ieir  men  on  the  stream.  Mrs.  Nancy  Lee  Bass  landed 
;r  man  Perry  by  learning  how  to  fish;  she  still  enjoys  a 
;arly  week-long  salmon  fishing  vacation  in  Iceland, 
nd  Joan  Wulff,  wife  of  the  late  legend  Lee  Wulff,  actu- 
ly  runs  a  fly  fishing  school  in  Lew  Beach,  N.Y. 

According  to  Coyote  Jack,  it's  because  we  have  better 
ind-eye  coordination;  we  pay  more  attention;  we  read 
ie  water  better;  and  we  lack  "that  simple  American 
ale  arrogance.  You  weren't  born  thinking  you  know 
dw  to  f —  and  fly  fish."  History,  too,  is  on  our  side:  the 
rst  person  to  write  about  fly  fishing  was  Dame  Juliana 
erners,  a  nun  and  noblewoman  who  wrote  The  Treatyse 


Of  Fysshynge  Wyth  An  Angyle  around  1496 — over  150  years 
before  Izaak  Walton's  The  Compleat  Angler. 

So  maybe  my  hopes  were  just  a  little  too  high  as  my 
love  and  I  set  out  for  our  first  experience  fishing  togeth- 
er. I  was  unrecognizable,  an  Orvis  catalogue  parody:  kit- 
ted up  in  leaking,  borrowed  waders  in  Men's  size  XL;  a 
vest  bulging  with  flies,  leaders,  5X  and  6X  tippets,  spare 
reels  with  dry-fly  line  and  wet-fly  line,  fly-drying  Gink, 
lead  weights;  a  creel;  forceps  and  toe-nail  clippers  hang- 
ing on  cords  around  my  neck;  a  wooden  net  dangling 
down  my  back;  leader  straightener;  magnifying  glass; 
penknife;  mini  Mag-lite;  baseball  hat;  sunglasses. 

Our  dialogue  was  equally  hideous,  a  series  of  increas- 
ingly tight-lipped  don'ts. 

"Don't  hold  your  rod  like  that.  You'll  break  the  tip  off 


vui;  fail.  Reel  first." 
Don't  cast  downstream!" 

"Don  t  east  that  far  back,  you'll  get  snagged  on  the 


grass 


vow  to  give 


"Don't  snap  your  wrist!" 

"Z)0#Yput  your  hand  in  there,  that's  poison  ivy!" 

What  woman  hasn't  been  here  before,  in  the  moment 
of  anguished  understanding  that  she  cannot  be  taught  by 
someone  she  loves? 

(  dearly,  I  realized,  1  needed  an  impartial  teacher. 

Mel  Kreiger  runs  fly  fishing  schools  all  over  the 
country  on  rivers  so  fishy  that  just  whispering 
their  names  to  a  fly  fisherman  will  cause  his 
casting  arm  to  start  twitching:  the  Rio  Grande,  Silver 
Creek  and  Frying  Pan  Rivers.  I  caught  up  with  him  on 
the  Henry's  Fork  of  the  Snake  River  in  southeastern 
Idaho,  where  he  conducts  an  annual  two-day  class  with 
his  buddy  Mike  Lawson,  a.k.a.  "The  Dean  Of  The 
Henry's  Fork." 

Mel  and  Mike  have  been  run- 
ning schools  together  for  11  years 
and  have  developed  a  nice  tag- 
team  style.  Whenever  Mel,  a 
sprightly,  tightly  wound  man  who 
is  the  author  of  The  Essence  Of  Fly 
Casting  in  both  book  and  video 
forms,  gets  overexcited  and 
abstract  about  casting,  Mike  steps 
in,  and  in  his  laid-back  way  deliv- 
ers solid  lectures  on  knots  or 
where  fish  lie  in  a  stream. 

(lasting  is  to  fly  fishing  as  the 
swing  is  to  golf:  the  absolute  fun- 
damental. So  with  Mel  Kreiger,  fly 
fishing  is  all  about  casting:  the 
precise  movement  of  the  whippy, 
lightweight  rod  that  propels  the 
fly  line  in  a  fluid,  gentle  S-curve  over  your  shoulder  and 
out  onto  the  stream.  "When  we  put  that  fly  rod  in  your 
hand,  you're  going  to  do  some  terrible,  disgusting  things 
with  it,"  Mel  warns  our  class  straight  off.  Lined  up  along 
the  bank  of  the  fabled  Henry's  Fork  are  13  students — 
aged  18  to  50,  doctors,  lawyers,  art  dealers  and  newspa- 
permen from  all  around  the  country. 

Impossible,  I  think,  watching  him  demonstrate  the 
roll  cast,  the  simplest  maneuver  in  all  of  fly  fishing.  A  no- 
brainer:  hold  your  rod  straight  up  so  the  fly  line  hangs 
limply  behind,  then  firmly  push  the  rod  forward  about 
six  inches.  The  line  should  fall  in  a  straight  line  on  top  of 
the  water.  Then  I  try  it. 

"You've  got  to  push  it,  like  this,"  Mike  says,  taking 
my  rod.  He  guides  my  arm,  trying  to  stimulate  muscle 
memory  "Good."  He  turns  away;  my  fly  line  piddles 
into  a  heap. 

our  wrist  tight,  like  this,"  Kurt,  a  professional 
fishing  guide,  shows  me.  "That's  it.'" 
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"Let  go  of  your  death-grip,  like  this,"  Bob,  another  I 
guide,  advises. 

"Make  the  rod  go  whuuuuump,  like  this,"  Mel  recom- 
mends. "Better." 

In  fact  I'm  not  getting  any  better,  as  Mel's  long-dis- 
tance shouts  of  "No  good!"  make  painfully  public.  Mike 
Kurt,  Bob  and  Mel — do  all  fly  fishermen  have  one-sylla- 
ble names? — attend  to  other  students.  Many  of  them 
have  progressed  to  full  casts,  their  orange  fly  lines  slicing 
through  the  clear  June  morning.  My  pathetic  fly  line 
swirls  and  tangles  in  the  pellucid  water,  like  icing  artful 
ly  dribbled  on  a  coffee  cake. 

Dianne,  an  Islamic  art  dealer  in  her  mid-30s,  also  gets 
the  revolving  door  of  help  from  all  four  men.  Make  that 
five:  her  18-year-old  stepson  foolishly  offers  advice. 

"Here,  Dianne,  just  stop  your  arm  right  about  here, 
like  this,"  he  says,  his  line  landing  dead-on. 

"I'm  trying,  David!"  she  hisses. 

Things  get  better  when  we  move  away  from  the  water 
and  onto  dry  land.  We  spread  out 
on  a  mown  field  of  the  10,000-acre 
Harriman  State  Park,  casting  S- 
curves  and  V-curves,  searching  for 
the  proper  groove.  "Casting  on  the 
grass  is  the  best  way  to  learn,"  Mel 
tells  us.  "Aesthetically  it's  disgust- 
ing, but  it's  25%  better  than  cast- 
ing on  water,  and  500%  better  than 
fishing." 

My  confidence  soars  as  I  "do 
good  loops" — stopping  the  rod  to 
let  the  line  out,  keeping  every 
muscle  in  my  arm  firm  except  for 
my  wrist.  I  begin  to  understand  the 
draconian  methods  once  employed 
by  British  ghillies.  They  would  put 
a  five-pound  note  in  between  the 
novice's  elbow  and  ribcage,  then 
send  him  out  into  the  middle  of  a  rushing  river.  Each 
time  he  broke  form  by  moving  his  elbow,  it  would  cost 
him  five  pounds.  Why  the  tight  elbow?  It  keeps  the  fly 
line  on  one,  vertical  plane:  the  fly  doesn't  hook  the  line, 
and  the  fly  can  land — as  real  flies  do — cleanly,  convinc- 
ingly, enticingly  on  the  water. 

I  feel  happy;  my  mind  and  body  are  fixated  on  making 
one  simple,  fluid  motion.  The  surroundings  are  splen- 
did— fields  of  blooming  Queen  Anne's  lace  and  dande- 
lions, woodpeckers  hard  at  work  on  the  regal  lodgepole 
pines,  moose  standing  knee-deep  in  the  Henry's  Pork, 
staring — and  probably  laughing — at  what  the  guides  call 
our  "butchered  casts." 

We  must  be  taking  this  fly  fishing  seriously,  because 
virtually  every  minute  is  given  over  to  some  aspect  of  the 
sport.  Not  even  the  cocktail  hour  is  safe:  we  spend  it,  on 
the  porch  of  the  Henry's  Fork  Lodge,  practicing  our 
knots — the  Improved  Clinch  knot,  the  Surgeon's  knot, 
the  Blood  knot. 
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Fortunately,  the  lodge  is  Western-style  comfort  itself: 

a  huge,  pine  post-and-beam  number  overlooking  the 
'  Henry's  Fork.  Each  suite  has  its  own  fireplace;  each  bed 

is  piled  high  with  cozy  Hudson  Bay  blankets;  each  bed- 
1  side  table  is  adorned  with  back  issues  of  Trout  and  Fly 

Fisherman.  Over  grilled  tuna  and  pasta  with  rosemary  and 
1  I  sun-dried  tomatoes,  talk  turns  to  the  current  practice  in 

fly  fishing:  catch-and-release. 

"I  haven't  kept  a  fish  in  years,"  one  woman  pipes  in. 
^She  has  fished  all  her  life,  taught,  most  likely,  by  her 

father  or  grandfather  or  husband,  and  is  treating  her  new 

husband  to  fly  fishing  school,  a  refreshing  reversal  to  my 

mind. 

"In  fly  fishing  today,"  Mel  says,  "people  will  walk  a 
river  without  measuring  a  fish,  without  keeping  score 
and  come  back  and  say,  'I  had  a  good  day.'"  More 
women  have  gotten  involved  with  fly  fishing,  he's 
noticed,  and  thinks  it's  due  to  catch-and-release. 
"There's  no  more  talk  about  the  kill,  counting  the  num- 
ber offish  you  catch.  It's  not  about 
proving  something  anymore.  It's 

!  about  having  the  experience." 
The  best  fishing  always  occurs 

'  at  the  pivotal  hours  of  the  day,  as 

■  night  blossoms  into  dawn,  as  day 
drifts  to  dusk.  During  the  still, 
quiet  times  of  day  when  the  sun 
and  light  are  low,  fish  feel  safe  to 
feed  without  fear  of  being 
plucked  out  of  the  water  by  hun- 
gry birds.  Changing  air  and  water 

:  temperatures  trigger  insect  activi- 

1  ty — grasshoppers  jump  into  the 

1  water,  insects  mate  on  top  of  the 
water,  dead  bugs  drop  into  the 

I  stream,  the  trout's  dining  room 

:  table. 

Prime    fishing,  therefore, 
requires  hauling  my  own  sleepy  carcass  out  of  a  cozy  bed 
at  unnatural  hours — never  my  idea  of  vacation — but  for 

I  my  first  on-river  experience,  I  consent  to  it. 

A  little  after  dawn,  therefore,  I  stand  with  Leon,  my 
guide  for  the  morning,  at  the  edge  of  the  Box  Canyon  of 

l  the  Henry's  Fork.  We're  a  few  miles  upstream  from 
where  yesterday  I  perfected  my  casts — on  grass.  Leon  is 
un-winching  his  drift  boat  from  its  trailer  in  preparation 

i  for  my  first  real  fishing  experience,  a  four-mile  float 
downstream. 

"Point  of  information,"  he  says,  watching  me  step  into 
:!  olive  green,  thigh-high  rubber  waders.  "Get  new 
waders." 

"Spend  more  money  on  this  sport?"  is  my  retort.  "You 
must  be  crazy.  I  haven't  even  caught  a  fish  yet."  Yester- 
day Mike  outfitted  me  with  bottom-of-the-line  equip- 
ment—a $215  rod,  $50  reel,  $50  of  sundries,  and  a  $12 
1  Henry's  Fork  Anglers  baseball  hat. 

"Your  waders,  they're  the  most  dangerous  kind,"  he 


rejoins  brusquely.  "Fill  up  with  water  and  take  you 
down.  I'd  never  wear  'em  on  a  river  out  here.  In  fact," 
this  high  school  football  coach-turned-fishing  guide  says, 
pointing  downstream  to  a  roiling,  angry  section  of  the 
river,  "someone  drowned  right  there.  Water  filled  up  his 
waders  and  he  got  himself  stuck  under  a  fallen  log.  His 
wife  watched  the  whole  thing." 

I  look  at  him,  terrified  and  dumbfounded.  Terrified 
I'll  be  taken  down  by  this Jaws-Wkc  river.  Dumbfounded 
that  already,  my  first  morning  on  the  river,  I'm  experi- 
encing what  Margot  Page,  editor  of  The  American  Fly 
Fisher,  calls  the  "buddy-buddy  macho  world"  of  fly  fish- 
ing. Napoleonic  little  Leon  has  set  me — a  girl — on  edge. 

I  catch  one  fish  this  morning;  somehow  Leon  counts 
five.  I  came  off  the  river  feeling  terrified,  cold,  angry  and 
ambivalent.  It's  a  setback.  Mutinous  thoughts  fill  my 
mind  like  so  many  angry  thunderheads:  "I'll  happily  stay 
at  home.  He  can  have  fly  fishing." 

But  I've  committed  to  one  valiant  season  of  this  sport, 
so  I  can't  lose  face  and  give  up 
now.  So  before  I  head  off  to  Mon- 
tana to  cement  my  shaky  skills  and 
even  shakier  interest,  I  find  myself 
killing  time  at  the  outlets  in  Jack- 
son, Wyoming.  An  awful,  practical 
idea  creeps  up  on  me:  /  could  be 
fishing.  The  Snake  River,  after  all, 
winds  just  outside  of  town. 

Will  I  remember  how  to  tie  an 
Improved  Clinch  knot?  What  flies 
should  I  use?  What  if  I  fall  in  and 
drown?  Does  anyone  know  I'm 
here?  Do  I  look  foolish  all  duded- 
out  with  equipment?  What,  God 
forbid,  happens  if  I  catch  a  fish? 
The  cross-examination  is  relent- 
less. The  next  thing  I  know,  I'm 
there. 

I  look  into  the  plastic  Dixie  cup  that  is  my  fly  box,  and 
think  about  all  the  elements  I  should  consider  in  order  to 
choose  the  perfect  fly:  water  temperature,  what  stage  of 
development  the  bugs  are  in,  what  the  fish  are  eating 
right  now.  I  remember  what  Coyote  Jack  said:  "90%  of 
what  a  trout  eats  is  brown  and  fuzzy  and  about  5/s  of  an 
inch  long." 

I,  however,  share  novelist  Katherine  Weber's  philoso- 
phy on  choosing  flies:  "My  selections  were  based  on 
intuition  and  what  I  thought  I  might  be  in  the  mood  for  if 
I  were  a  [fish]."  I  choose  the  prettiest  fly  in  my  meager 
box — a  Parachute  Royal  Wulff.  The  red,  green,  black 
and  white  fly  preens  proudly  atop  the  picnic  blanket- 
sized  tributary  of  the  Snake.  Casting  is  easier  w  hen  I 
think  of  Reverend  Maclean  in  .1  River  Runs  'Through  It, 
who  drilled  into  his  sons  Norman  and  Paul  that  fly  fish- 
ing "is  an  art  that  is  performed  on  a  four-count  rhythm 
between  ten  and  two  o'clock."  My  shoulder  is  noon,  and 
the  rod  tip  never  goes  further  back  than  two  o'clock,  nor 
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And  five  times,  to  my  amazement  and 
and  nibble.  My  God,  I  think,  /  con  hi  do  this. 
1  stay  at  my  small  rivulet  and  stop  fishing  to  watch 
eagles  circling  overhead,  and  a  black  mother  bird  and  12 
babies  fight  the  swift  eurrent;  and  I  lose  myself  in  what 
fishing  writer  Robert  Travers  calls  "solitude  without 
loneliness." 

My  last  stop  as  a  student  is  the  most  satisfying: 
the  watchful  eye  of  guide  Scott  Waldie  on  a 
beautiful  two-and-one-half-mile  private  beat  of 
the  Ruby  River  in  southern  Montana. 

"Look  at  that.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,"  Scott  rat- 
tles off,  pointing  into  the  pool  before  us. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  fish  dart  at  my  move- 
ment. "1,500  fish  per  mile  in  here,"  Scott  tells  me.  He 
stands  behind  me,  gently  corrects  my  casts,  quietly  tells 
me  where  to  place  the  fly  in  the  current,  repeatedly 
reminds  me  how  well  I'm  fishing. 

We  spend  the  afternoon  waist-deep  in  the  crystalline 
Ruby;  bushwhacking  through  fragrant  sage  brush  to 
other  fishy  pools;  sitting  on  the  bank  watching  two 
skunks  pick  their  way  through  a  field  of  high  alfalfa 
grass.  He  tells  me  about  Nez  Perce  Indians  and  buf- 
faloes, and  about  Lewis  and  Clark,  who  came  through 
this  valley  in  1805.  About  Custer,  and  Chief  Joseph  who 
said  "I  will  fight  no  more  forever,"  after  the  battle  in  the 
Big  Hole  Valley  50  miles  from  here. 

"When  fishing  talk  starts  getting  competitive,"  Scott 
says,  explaining  his  own  m.o.,  "I  run  out  of  the  room, 
because  that's  not  what  it's  about." 

I'm  in  total  agreement.  Scott  relaxes  me,  boosts  my 
confidence.  The  meandering  Ruby  River — pebbly  rif- 
fles where  smaller  fish  thrive,  sharply  cut  curves  and 
deep  clear  pools  where  the  larger  fish  live — is  the  perfect 
training  ground.  Never  deeper  than  I  can  handle,  never 
threatening  to  take  me  down. 

I  catch  six  fish  this  afternoon,  from  10  to  15  inches 
long.  Scott  laughs  as  I  reel  them  in  saying,  "Come  here, 
sweet,  sweet."  I  wet  my  hand  and  pick  up  the  fish,  the 
pink  stripes  of  the  rainbow  trout  and  sunset  orange  spots 
of  the  browns  glinting  in  the  bright  sun.  Yes,  they're 
slimy,  wrapped  in  what  feels  like  a  thick,  clear  mucus. 
Water  purls  around  me  as  I  bend  down  to  tug  the  barb- 
less  hooks  from  their  pink  mouths,  and  hold  them  facing 
upstream  to  force  oxygen  back  into  their  systems.  Then  I 
set  them  free,  these  wonderful,  wild  creatures  as  old  as 
the  Ice  Age,  back  into  the  cycle  of  nature. 

Ah  yes,  the  cycle  of  nature.  Inevitably,  I'm  reunited 
with  the  object  of  my  affections.  He  joins  me,  on  this 
beautiful  Ruby  River  in  fact,  for  an  afternoon  of  fishing. 
It's  my  graduation,  I  suppose:  the  fish  are  jumping  like 
popcorn  in  a  pan,  and  my  love  is  behaving  like  an  overex- 
cited Little  League  coach. 

"Come  on,  catch  him.  Just  float  the  fly  down  right  in 
front  of  his  nose  ..NO!  Not  there 


you 


scare 


rod  tip..." 

"Yon  take  the  %$*&ing  rod!"  I  hiss  back. 

"No!  I  am  going  to  watch  you  catch  thai  fish." 

On  my  third  cast,  m\  Blue  W  inged  Olive  lands  at  the 
head  of  the  deep  pool  ten  feet  ahead  of  the  Big  Brown 
The  current  kicks  it  out  of  his  feeding  lane,  but  by  gi\  ing 
it  some  action — a  few  quick  jerks — it  goes  back  in  the 
drift.  My  coach  behind  me  inhales  loudly,  and  holds  his 
breath  as  the  fly  passes  over  the  fish.  It  takes  my  fly  and 
runs,  heading  toward  a  thicket  of  dead  branches.  "Rod 
tip  up!  Rod  tip  up!"  he  yells,  but  it's  already  up.  I  reel  it 
in  gently,  coaxing  with  my  usual,  "Come  here,  sweetie." 
Releasing  the  fish,  I  look  back  at  my  Big  Sweetie,  who  i 
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grinning  in  a  way  I  had  never  seen  before. 
"I  really  love  you,"  he  says,  proudly. 
I  string  my  rod  while  he  stalks,  hunts,  pursues  fish  in 
the  next  pool  up,  which  churns  wildly  with  feeding  fish. 

We  spend  the  afternoon  in  a  quiet  dance  more  grace- 
ful than  any  band  has  ever  led  us,  leapfrogging  each 
other  from  pool  to  pool  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
upstream.  He  fishes  one  pool  his  way,  I  fish  the  next, 
mine. 

That  afternoon,  I  feel  like  I've  attained  the  Zen 
plateau  that  is  the  core  of  the  fly  fishing  experience.  But 
my  serene  state,  I  realize,  is  due  more  to  the  experience 
of  fly  fishing  as  a  shared  event;  as  I  reel  in  my  fifth  fish  of 


IThe  hard  question 
Surfaces  like  a  rainbow 

on  a  Green  Drake: 
have  I  dedicated  this  one 

season  on  the  river 
just  to  get  an  Improved 
Clinch  on  my  man? 


the  afternoon,  he  gives  me  a  thumbs-up  from  the  pool 
just  to  the  north. 

The  hard  question  surfaces  like  a  rainbow  on  a  Green 
Drake:  have  I  dedicated  this  one  season  on  the  river  just 
to  get  an  Improved  Clinch  on  my  man? 

I'd  like  to  say  no.  I'd  like  to  say  that  I've  already 
applied  for  membership  in  the  Golden  West  Women's 
Flyfishers,  or  the  New  York-based  Woman  Fly  F  ishers 
Club,  or  the  35,000-strong  Bass  'N'  Gal — organizations 
where  women  could  care  less  if  men  are  anywhere  near 
the  streams  they  fish.  But  I  haven't.  And  except  for  that 
one  liberating  afternoon  on  the  Snake  River,  I  haven't  yet 
packed  my  rod  and  reel  for  a  day  on  the  river  by  myself. 

So,  am  I  a  fisherman?  Or  just  the  well-meaning,  well- 
kitted  fulfillment  of  my  main  man's  fantasies? 

I  realize,  finally,  that  it  doesn't  really  matter.  I've 
learned  enough  to  pack  this  thought  in  my  personal  fly 
box:  that  one  day  I  will  be  so  proficient,  so  confident  and 
so  knowledgeable,  that  I  can  stand  waist-deep  and  alone 
in  this  "buddy-buddy  macho  world."  S3 


Learning  Your  Lines 

•Mel  Kreiger's  School  Of  Fly  Fishing.  Mel  offers  two-  and 
three-day  schools  in  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Mis- 
souri and  Texas.  Prices  vary  from  $460-$880  (includes 
lodging).  Club  Pacific,  790  27th  Avenue,  San  Francis- 
co, CA  94121;  415-752-0192. 

•Mike  Lawson's  Henry's  Fork  Anglers.  Mike  and  Mel  will  run 
one  two-day  school,  June  12-13.  The  cost  is  $860,  which 
includes  meals  and  lodging  at  the  Henry's  Fork  Lodge. 

Mike,  "The  Dean  Of  The  Henry's  Fork,"  is  the  man 
to  see  about  a  fish  on  this  fabled  spring  creek,  and  the 
Madison,  Yellowstone  and  Gallatin  Rivers.  Guides  run 
$260  per  day.  Call  800-788-4479.  Or  before  May  15: 
P.O.  Box  487,  St.  Anthony,  ID  83445;  208-624-3590. 
After  May  15:  Henry's  Fork  Anglers,  Inc.,  HC  66  Box 
491,  Island  Park,  ID  83429;  208-558-7525. 

•Henry's  Fork  Lodge.  Week-long  packages  include  daily 
guiding  with  Henry's  Fork  Anglers,  luxury  lodging  and 
excellent  meals,  including  gourmet  picnic  lunches.  The 
cost  is  $1,980  per  person.  Non-fishermen  cost  $1,260. 
Contact:  Nelson  Ishiyama,  465  California  Street, 
Room  800,  San  Francisco,  CA  94104;  415-434-1657. 

•Scott  Waldie,  guide.  Scott  has  access  to  six  miles  of  pri- 
vate water  on  the  Ruby  River.  A  guided  day  on  the 
Ruby  costs  $265.  Unguided  rod  fees  are  $50  per  person, 
with  a  four-rod  limit  on  the  water.  Scott  can  also  set 
you  up  with  guided  float  trips  on  the  Big  Hole,  Beaver- 
head and  Jefferson  Rivers.  Four  Rivers  Fishing  Com- 
pany, 205  South  Main  Street,  Twin  Bridges,  MT 
59754;  406-684-5651. 
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If  you  are  a  family  man, 

like  I  am,  then  sooner  or  later  your  kids 
are  going  to  grow  up  on  you.  Mine  hap- 
pened to  grow  up  sooner  and,  according  to 
friends  of  mine  who  know,  sooner  is  a 
whole  lot  better  than  later.  But  that  is 
another  sad  story.  What  I  want  to  talk 
about,  right  now,  is  what  you  can  do  for 
your  kid  when  he,  or  she,  does  grow  up. 
For  example,  what  can  you  give  a  kid  who 
graduates  from  college?  What  he'd  probably 
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appreciate  most  is  a  job.  But  even  the  CEO  of  IBM  is 
ha\  ing  a  hard  time  handing  out  those  things  today,  so  I 
figure  the  next  best  thing  is  a  car. 

I've  actually  had  people  ask  me  about  what  kind  of  car 
to  give  a  kid  for  graduation.  I'm  never  real  sure  how  to 
answer  that  question.  With  my  kids,  it  would  probably 
be  something  that  turned  about  700  horsepower,  cost 
half  a  million  dollars,  and  could  take  the  pole  at  Indy. 
But  I  figure  most  kids  would  probably  settle  for  some- 
thing that  is  fun  to  drive,  good  to  look  at,  and  doesn't 
send  old  Dad  to  the  bank  asking  for  a  second  mortgage. 

And  that  got  me  to  thinking  about  the  Mazda  Miata. 
So,  when  I  had  to  make  a  spring  trip  down  to  Atlanta  to 
serve  as  Grand  Marshal  of  the  Slick  50  300,  I  got  in  touch 
with  the  Mazda  people  and  asked  them  to  set  me  up 
with  one  of  their  cars  so  I  could  test  it.  Your  hard-work- 
ing automotive  journalist  hardly  ever  rests. 

This  was  not  my 
first  time  with  the 
Miata.  I  had  actually 
raced  one  in  China  a 
few  years  back.  If  it  has 
wheels,  chances  are  I 
have  raced  it  at  one 
time  or  another.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  racing 
Miatas  as  part  of  a  pro- 
motional deal.  A  For- 
mula 2  race  was  the 
main  event,  but  they 
had  some  of  us  old- 
timers — Al  Unser,  John- 
ny Rutherford,  me  and 
some  others — for  a 
kind  of  celebrity  race. 
We  were  all  driving 
Miatas.  It  was  the  year 
they  first  came  out. 

Well,  I  liked  the  car, 
even  though  I'm  not 

primarily  a  sports  car  man.  I  did  all  right,  driving  Shelby's 
Cobras  way  back  when,  but  sports  cars  are  not  what 
comes  right  to  mind  when  you  think  about  my  career... if 
you  ever  do. 

But  the  Miata  kind  of  got  to  me.  One  reason,  I  sup- 
pose, is  that  it  was  a  real,  sure  enough  car.  So  many  times, 
when  you  engineer  something  down  to  where  you  are 
almost  miniaturizing  it,  you  lose  something  in  the  pro- 
cess. You  come  out  with  something  that  is  more  like  a  toy 
or  a  model  than  the  real  thing.  The  Miata  I  raced  was 
small  but  it  was  a  real  car.  Every  bit  of  it. 

I  imagine  the  car  doesn't  weigh  much  more  than  a  ton 
(editor's  note:  Mr.  Jones  is  close;  the  actual  weight  is 
2,222  lbs.)  so  the  four-cylinder  engine  that  turns  about 
1  20  horsepower  (116,  actually)  gives  you  a  real  good 
ratio.  1  liked  the  way  the  suspension 
iort  wheel  base,  the  car  was  real 


The  Miata,  says  Mr.  Parnelli  Jones,  is 
"a  real,  sure  enough  car. " 


nimble.  The  transmission  was  real  positive  with  gooc 
splits  between  the  gears.  The  only  thing  that  wasn' 
entirely  to  my  liking  was  that  for  this  race  all  the  carl 
were  set  up  for  right-hand  drive.  During  practice,  I  kep 
coming  low  out  of  one  turn,  setting  up  for  the  nex 
straightaway,  and  I'd  feel  like  the  rear  end  was  kind  o 
fighting  me.  I  was  going  to  say  something  to  the  crev 
about  it  but  I  noticed,  when  I  got  back  to  the  pit,  that  I'c 
lost  a  little  paint  from  the  left  rear  fender.  I  was  used  trlj 
judging  how  close  I  was  to  the  wall  from  the  other  side  oj 
the  car  and  I'd  been  cutting  it  a  little  too  close. 

I  didn't  have  that  problem,  or  any  problems  at  all,  on 
Thursday  morning  before  race  weekend.  I  breezed  alon£ 
through  traffic,  enjoying  the  way  the  little  car  did  what  1 
wanted  it  to  do.  On  the  beltway,  I  could  cut  nice,  clear 
stitches  through  traffic  and  then,  once  I  was  on  the  long 
two  lanes  that  wind  through  the  farm  country,  I  had  some 

fun  with  cornering  and 
winding  it  out  in  the 
straights.  The  car  was  a 
lot  of  fun  to  drive  and) 
if  it  is  fun  for  me,  then 
it  ought  to  satisfy  the 
average  graduate.  I  got 
to  the  track  in  plenty 
of  time  for  lunch  and 
the  press  conference 
Plenty  of  time. 

The  reason  Slick  50 
asked  me  to  be  the 
Grand  Marshal  of  the 
the  race  is  simple.  My 
boy,  Page,  is  running 
one  of  their  stock  cars. 
He's  20  years  old  and 
the  week  before  the 
Atlanta  race,  he  set  aj 
new  track  record  out 
in  Houston.  Clipped  a 
full  half-second  off  the 
old  record  and  told  me  he  thought  he  could  have  done  a 
little  better.  He's  quick. 

Last  year,  Page  raced  midget  cars  and  won  five  out  of 
the  nine  races  on  one  circuit.  This  is  his  first  year  in  stock 
cars,  and  I  expect  he'll  be  blowing  their  doors  off  before 
long.  He's  always  wanted  to  win,  ever  since  he  first  start- 
ed racing,  back  when  he  was  ten  or  eleven  years  old. 

The  thing  is,  I  didn't  raise  either  of  my  boys  to  be  rac- 
ers, and  they  were  both  here  this  weekend  to  race.  My 
older  son,  P.J.,  would  be  running  in  the  Motorcraft  500 
on  Sunday. 

While  I  never  really  retired  from  racing  there  was  a 
point  in  my  career,  after  I  nearly  won  Indy  in  the  first 
turbine  car,  when  I  decided  to  get  out  of  open  cockpit 
cars.  I  was  about  to  get  married.  Judy  and  I  wanted  to 
have  a  family.  I'd  always  liked  kids,  and  it  seemed  like 
you  needed  to  be  around  if  you  were  going  to  enjoy 
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them.  So  after  my  kids  were  born,  I  concentrated  on  my 
business.  And  I  tried  to  discourage  my  boys  from  racing. 

But  they  were  around  the  garage  where  we  were 
building  the  car  that  Al  Unser  won  with  at  Indy  and  they 
wanted  to  race.  By  the  time  Page  was  ten,  he  was  after 
me  to  get  him  a  go-cart.  Both  of  them  were.  I  kept 
putting  them  off  until  Page  made  me  a  bet  on  what  I 
thought  was  an  impossible  pool  shot. 

Well,  I've  been  hustled  before  but  never  with  such 
long-term  consequences. 

The  boys  hadn't  had  those  go-carts  more  than  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks  before  they  started  after  me  to  take  them 
down  to  a  track  where  they  raced  them.  You  can  only 
take  so  much  and  after  a  while,  even  a  strong  man  will 
crack.  But  I  told  them,  before  we  went,  that  I  was  going 
to  tell  them  how  to  run,  and  if  I  saw  they  didn't  have 
what  it  takes,  then  I  was  not  going  to  back  them  any  fur- 
Ither.  Well,  before  his  second  race,  I  told  P.J.  how  to  set 
up  his  car  so  that  when  he  came  out  of  the  turn,  he  could 
idrop  down  underneath  and  pass  the  guy  on  the  pole 
coming  into  the  straight.  Foyt  couldn't  have  done  it  bet- 
ter. (I  could  have,  but  that's  another  story.) 

So  my  boys  have  grown  up  to  be  racers.  P.J.  drives  a 
Toyota  on  the  GTP  circuit.  The  team  is  run  by  my  old 
buddy  and  rival,  Dan  Gurney. 

Judy  and  I  get  to  as  many  of  their  races  as  we  can.  A 
couple  of  years  ago,  I  even  raced  against  P.J.  at  Long 
Beach.  He  beat  me.  So  I'm  glad  to  watch.  It  still  makes  me 


nervous  but  I  know  they  are  both  good  because  they  had  a 
good  teacher.  And  that's  one  thing  I  would  recommend, 
right  now,  if  you  do  go  out  and  get  your  graduate  a  Miata. 
Make  sure  someone  who  knows  how  to  do  it  teaches  him 
how  to  drive.  Send  him  to  a  good  driving  school. 

Like  I  say,  I  still  get  nervous  watching  the  boys  run, 
but  at  Atlanta,  I  didn't  get  the  chance.  Turned  out  to  be 
a  very  unusual  weekend. 

The  press  conference  went  well  enough. 

That  afternoon,  Judy  and  I  cruised  around  Atlanta  in 
the  Miata.  Hit  Lenox  Square  which,  if  you  didn't  already 
know,  is  to  shoppers  what  Indy  is  to  racers.  We  had  a 
good  dinner  and  the  next  day,  we  went  back  to  the  track 
to  watch  P.J.  qualify.  It  was  cold. 

That  night,  it  started  to  snow.  So  bad  that  they  called 
off  the  Slick  50  300  race  on  Saturday  and  the  Motorcraft 
race  on  Sunday.  Bill  Elliott,  one  of  the  great  NASCAR 
drivers,  decided  to  drive  home  to  Dawsonville,  which  is 
about  45  miles  north  of  Atlanta.  He  had  a  four-wheel- 
drive  Ford  Bronco  and  figured  it  wouldn't  be  any  big 
deal.  But  in  The  Blizzard  Of  '93,  it  took  him  five  hours. 

So  I  didn't  get  to  drive  my  sporty  little  red  Miata  to 
the  race  to  be  Grand  Marshal.  But  I  got  enough  cockpit 
time  to  give  the  car  a  strong  report  card.  It's  a  little  late  to 
give  one  to  my  boys,  but  I  don't  have  any  trouble  recom- 
mending the  car  to  you,  if  you've  got  a  graduate  coming 
along.  I  guarantee  this... he'll  love  you  for  it.  And  maybe 
he'll  even  let  you  drive  it. 33 
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The  Way  Tt 


By 

Christopher 
Buckley 


Is  THERE  SOMETHING  WRONG  WHEN  YOU  FIND 
YOURSELF    FANTASIZING   ABOUT   CHANGING  PLACES 


IN   LIFE   WITH   THE   PEOPLE   SERVING   YOU  DINNER: 


? 


It  was  our  third  day  aboard  Narva/  II,  a  76-foot  sloop 
sailboat  we  had  chartered  through  The  Moorings.  We 
were  anchored  off  the  beach  in  Barbuda.  Venus  and 
Jupiter  were  burning  in  the  early  evening  sky,  and 
there  was  a  sharp  sliver  of  a  moon  hanging  low  over  the 
western  horizon.  Was  I  dwelling  happily  and  Zen-like 
in  the  Now? 

Oh  no.  No  no.  Occidental,  middle-class  drudge  that  I 
am,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  serenity  the  universe  can  offer, 
all  I  could  think  about  was  that  a  week  from  now  we 
would  be  back  home  in  the  dull  routine  of  a  cold,  north- 
ern winter,  paying  bills.  Whereas  they — the  crew — 
would  still  be  here. 

NaruaP s  crew  were  all  French:  Jean-Louis,  captain,  42 
years  old,  wiry  and  bete!  nut-brown  with  a  bushy  mus- 
tache and  an  air  of  wry  bemusement,  and  the  habit  of 
shrugging  and  making  a  "Puh"  sound  whenever  we 
expressed  the  desire  to  go  somewhere  that  was  not  on  his 
itinerary.  Fabienne,  stewardess  and  mate,  late  20s, 
brunette,  pretty  and  slender,  trained  as  an  intensive  care 
unit  nurse,  who  did  everything  from  make  the  beds  to 
in  :hes  and  make  the  drinks.  Mehdi,  cook  and 
ock  music  buff  in  his  late  20s,  about  to 


enter  on  his  compulsory  service  with  the  French  Army 
where  he  had  arranged  to  serve  as  one  of  two  personal 
chefs  to  one  very  fortunate  general. 

Mehdi  had  life  figured  out.  Fabienne  had.  Jean-Louis 
had  no  complaints.  And  so,  writing  this  as  I  stare  out  the 
window  at  the  slushy  aftermath  of  The  Blizzard  Of  '93, 
sifting  through  tuition  bills  and  application  fees  for  the 
refinance  of  the  mortage,  rolls  of  fax  paper  and  phone 
messages  that  should  have  been  returned  a  week  ago,  I 
wonder,  have  I  figured  out  life,  as  they  have? 

Not  that  they  don't  work  hard.  They  do.  Day  and 
night.  Maintaining  and  operating  a  high-tech,  state-of- 
the-art,  $2  million  sailboat  with  the  seven  of  us  on  board 
took  work,  lots  of  it.  Jean-Louis  had  to  spend  half  of  one 
day  in  Barbuda  hitchhiking  between  the  police  station 
and  the  customs  shed  at  the  airport  getting  officials  to 
redo  the  clearance  paperwork  that  they  themselves  had 
botched  up  in  the  first  place,  and  then  make  his  way  five 
miles  back  to  our  remote  anchorage,  in  the  dark,  in 
swells,  while  dodging  jagged  sharp  reefs.  Fabienne 
never  stopped,  even  with  her  hands  almost  bloody  from 
salt  abrasions.  In  the  eight  days  it  took  us  to  wend  our 
way  ever  so  pleasantly  along  the  Leeward  Islands  in  the 
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n  Antigua  to  Saint  Martin,  Mehdi  served 
up  24  meals  that  would  produce  groans  of  satisfaction  in 
any  three-star  Michelin  in  France,  and  sometimes  he  did 
it  in  seas  that  had  the  rest  of  us  slapping  on  scopolamine 
patches  and  hanging  our  heads  over  the  rails,  declining 
his  giant  prawns  in  herb,  crabcakes,  salade  vinaigrette, 
and  grilled  grapefruit  with  meringue. 

The  last  sailboat  that  I  engaged  through  The  Moor- 
ings was  a  "bareboat";  that  is,  it  did  not  come  with  a 
crew.  Bareboating  has  it  rewards.  You  tend  to  arrive  back 
home  with  more  interesting  stories,  which  can  go  some- 
thing like  this:  "So  there  we  are,  we  have  no  idea  where 
we  are,  it's  dark,  except  for  these  amazing  flashes  of 
lighting,  I  have  never  seen  lightning  like  that,  and  sud- 
denly Lucy  appears  at 
the  head  of  the  compan- 
ionway  and  says,  'Are 
the  floorboards  supposed 
to  be  under  water?'" 

We  may  bareboat 
again.  The  problem  is 
that  after  eight  days  on 
Narva!  with  this  crew, 
it's  going  to  be  a  tough 
sell  with  the  missus.  No, 
that  is  not  quite  honest. 
I  am  hiding  behind  my 
wife's  skirts.  It  may  be  a 
tough  sell  on  me,  too. 
That  is  the  problem 
with  luxury:  all  it  does 
in  the  end  is  leave  you 
with  the  desire  for  more 
of  it. 

If  you  have  never 
chartered  a  sailboat 
before,  let  me  recom- 
mend that  you  start  with 
The  Moorings,  based  in 
Clearwater,  Fla.  The 
company  operates  the 
largest  charter  boat  fleet 
in  the  world,  some  600 
boats,  with  bases  in  the  Sea  of  Cortez,  the  Caribbean,  the 
South  Pacific  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  one  pukkah 
outfit,  vertically  integrated,  computerized,  and  on  top  of 
things.  Sixty  percent  of  its  $90  million  a  year  in  sales 
comes  from  repeat  customers.  They  have  been  running 
boats  since  1969,  starting  with  a  fleet  of  six  35-foot  Pear- 
son yachts.  Now  they  have  expanded  into  what  they  call, 
with  justification,  "luxury  class,"  boats  65  feet  and  longer, 
up  to  100  feet.  They  have  15  of  them,  most  of  them 
French-built,  not  only  because  they  make  such  fine  boats 
in  Bordeaux  (where  Narva/  was  built),  but  also  because 
the  French,  having  a  sense  of  je  nesais  quoi  about  the  qual- 
make  it  possible  for  rich  French  people  to  buy 
beauties  as  tax  shelters.  This  means  a  lot 


Chartering  is  about  being  on  God's 
most  beautiful  creation,  a  sailboat.  It  is  about 

having  everything  you  really  need  close 
around  you  while  being  able  to  transport  your 
environment  wherever  you  want  to,  so 
tha  t  you  never  tire  of  the  view. 


of  non-rich  French  people  have  gainful  employmen 
building  them.  (Here  in  the  U.S.  we  pass  luxury  taxes  it 
order  to  shoot  millionaires,  and  the  bullets  go  through  th« 
millionaires  and  kill  people  who  earn  $30,000  a  year  work 
ing  in  boatyards.  But  I  digress...)  Narva/'s  owner,  Jean 
Louis  tol-d  us,  has  never  sailed  aboard  her.  This  is  th< 
downside  of  the  French  law:  the  owners  aren't  allowed  t< 
use  them  personally. 

But  this  need  not  concern  you,  since,  probably,  yoi 
are  not  French.  What  may  interest  you  is  The  Moorings 
pitch,  well-argued  and  all  spelled  out  in  black  and  white 
that,  assuming  you  have  a  little  loose  change  burning  ; 
hole  in  your  pocket,  you  might  want  to  buy  one  of  thes< 
boats.  You  could  let  The  Moorings  run  it  for  you,  and 

maybe,  who  knows 
turn  a  tiny  profit,  while 
getting  to  use  it,  unlike 
the  poor  French  own 
ers. 

Here,  let  us  be  franl 
with  one  another.  It  i 
not. ..really. ..likely  tha 
you  will  turn  a  profit 
The  Moorings  is  uf 
front  about  this,  even  a! 
they  show  you  best  case 
scenario  revenue  projec 
tions  showing  how  yoij 
might  end  up  witri 
$50,000  in  profits  in  a 
year  if  they  secured  2C 
weeks  of  charters  foj 
you.  Right  now  they  artji 
averaging  14  weeks  witri) 
their  luxury  fleet 
Breakeven  is  15  weeks 
To  operate  a  boat  each 
year  costs  about  10%  ol 
the  purchase  price,  so  ii 
must  be  understooc 
from  the  start  that  al 
this  is  not  about  making 
money.  It  is  about  mak- 
ing life  more  wonderful.  It  is  about  being  on  God's  most 
beautiful  creation,  a  sailboat.  It  is  about  having  everything 
you  really  need  close  around  you  while  being  able  to  trans- 
port your  environment  wherever  you  want  to,  so  that  you 
never  tire  of  the  view.  It  is  about  knowing,  as  you  sit  there 
during  the  annual  meeting  being  harassed  by  that  annoy- 
ing stockholder,  that  you  can  go  back  to  your  office  and 
send  your  captain  a  fax — your  captain!  your  boat! —  and 
say,  "Arriving  Antigua  tomorrow  American  Flight  731.'' 
Assuming  that  The  Moorings — your  management 
team! — has  not  already  chartered  it  to  that  same,  impossi- 
ble stockholder  who  is  making  such  a  deal  about  those  secj 
ond  quarter  projections. 

If,  however,  you  like  me  are  unencumbered  by  $2 


With  one  phone  call,  all  of  America  can  rest  easier. 

We  just  made  it  simple  to  find  luxurious  accommodations  almost  anywhere  from  coast  to  coast  at  rates  that  are 
It  dream.  One  phone  call  can  put  you  in  touch  with  over  60  Doubletree  Hotels,  where  you'll  enjoy  impeccable  service, 
beautifully  appointed  rooms,  swimming  pools,  and  a  variety  of  dining  experiences. 

And,  everywhere  you  travel,  you'll  receive  the  kind  of  special  Doubletree  attention  that  begins  the  very  first  night 
jvith  our  welcoming  chocolate  chip  cookies.  So,  if  you're  planning  a  trip  anywhere  from  DC  to  LA,  be  sure  you  make  the 
ight  connection.  Doubletree  Hotels.  It's  a  smart  call. 

DOUBLETREE 

HOTELS 

Whenyour  travels  takeyou  to  Canada,  consult  your  travel  professional  or  call  us  for  resen>ations  at  any  of  26  Canadian  Pacific  Hotels  &  Resorts. 


Like  The  Rarest  Wines,  These  Cigars 
Do  Not  Come  Along  Every  Year. 


If  you  have  searched  for  finer  and  finer 
premium  cigars  through  the  years,  you  are 
not  alone. 

The  same  quest  has  been  known  to  take 
men  across  oceans  as  well  as  continents  and 
has  moved  certain  connoisseurs  to  purchase 
plantations  all  their  own. 

It  has  also  consumed  the  passions  of  the  men 
of  Macanudo  for  more  than  a  century. 

In  an  age  of  machines,  the  men  of  Macanudo 
have  gone  on  making  their  cigars  step  by  step  by 
hand,  always  with  the  finest  tobaccos,  always 
in  the  pursuit  of  perfection. 

Without  question,  their  crowning  achievements 
are  Macanudo  Vintage  Cabinet  Selection  cigars. 

Vintage  years  are  as  rare  for  fine  cigars  as  they 
are  for  fine  wines,  for  only  the  richest  of  harvests 
can  yield  some  tobacco  leaves  whose  qualities 
surpass  the  grades  that  we  demand  for  other 
Macanudo  cigars. 

Our  long,  fine  filler  leaves  are  grown  in  the 
Caribbean.  Our  dark,  supple  binder  leaves  are 
grown  on  the  rich  San  Andres  tobacco  farms  of 
Mexico.  Our  distinctive,  costly  wrapper  leaves  are 
grown  in  the  fertile  Connecticut  Valley.  Yet  even  in 
a  vintage  year,  no  more  than  several  bales  of 
leaves  are  worthy  of  a  Macanudo  Vintage 
Cabinet  Selection. 
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To  enhance  the  inherent  superiority 
of  our  vintage  leaves,  our  master  cigar 
makers  age  them  even  more  gradually 
than  they  age  our  other  tobaccos. 
The  leaves  are  aged  for  two  years  while 
still  in  their  bales.  As  they  are  carefully 
blended,  the  leaves  are  aged  again.  And  after 
the  leaves  are  finally  bound,  then  wrapped,  and 
appear  to  be  finished  cigars,  they  are  aged  once 
more,  this  time  in  a  room  of  Spanish  cedar.  Then, 
only  after  long  weeks  of  undisturbed  slumber,  the 
tobaccos  are  truly  married,  truly  one. 

A  limited  edition  by  nature,  each  Macanudo 
Vintage  Cabinet  Selection  in  its  hand-crafted 
cedar  cabinet  is  more  than  three  years  in  the 
making.  And  if,  from  time  to  time,  the  cigars  are 
not  as  readily  available  as  you  would  like,  their 
extraordinary  taste  and  aroma  will  soon  reward 
your  patience. 

For  the  location  of  the  tobacco  shop  nearest 
you  where  you  can  purchase  Macanudo  Vintage 
Cabinet  Selection  cigars,  simply  call  1-800-551-052C 
At  long  last,  your  search  for  the  rarest  of  cigars 
will  have  come  to  an  end. 

Macanudo  Vintage 
Cabinet  Selection 
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Chef  Medhi  Vous  Propose, 


million  of  loose  change, 
you  could  just  charter  Nar- 
va/. Eight  people,  eight 
days,  $18,000.  That  is  $280 
per  person  per  day.  You 
might  be  able  to  find  a 
cheaper  resort  hotel  for 
less,  but  it  would  not  move 
for  you,  and  the  food,  even 
!  if  it  were  as  good  (unlikely, 
unlikely),  would  cost  you 
more  (much,  probably), 
and  it  would  not  taste  as 
good  because  everything 
tastes  better  on  a  boat 
eaten  by  candlelight  under 
the  stars,  even  tins  of  Chef 
Boy-ar-dee. 

Our  76-foot-long,  20- 
foot-wide  hotel  had  four 
cozy  guest  staterooms  with 
all  the  amenities,  and  a 
salon  with  a  270-degree 
curved  skylight.  But  we 
spent  little  time  inside 
because  there  was  a  huge 
cockpit  settee  that,  at 
night,  the  crew  covered  with  a  bimini  top — an  awning, 
basically — that  allowed  the  wind  to  cool  our  sun-hot  skin. 
It  was  like  hanging  about  inside  a  large,  airy  tent. 

Narva/  was  built  for  comfort — in  320  days,  out  of  alu- 
minum, teak  and  birch — but  also  for  speed.  Standing  at 
her  huge  wheel,  you  could  feel  every  gust  of  wind,  the 
motion  of  every  wave  in  your  hands.  She  was  so  sensitive 
to  the  touch  that  on  my  first  turn  at  the  helm  Jean-Louis 
had  to  point  out,  politely,  every  three  minutes,  that  I  was 
50  degrees  off  course.  Three  thousand  square  feet  of  sail 
[pull  her  37  tons  through  the  water  as  if  it  were  no  sweat 
at  all.  With  the  wind  astern  you're  suddenly  fizzing  along 
at  12  knots.  (A  knot,  as  P.J.  O'Rourke  has  observed, 
being  like  a  mile,  only  more  expensive.)  Our  hotel  was  a 
honey  all  right,  and  the  little  touches  were  all  there,  like 
the  shower  nozzle  on  the  stern  that  always,  every  time, 
dispensed  lovely,  fresh  and  hot  water  to  rinse  off  the  salt. 
Those  who  have  spent  most  of  their  lives  at  sea  without 
hot  water,  as  I  have,  will  understand  such  rhapsodizing. 

If  you  were  to  do  what  we  did,  you  could:  stroll  about 
Nelson's  Dockyard  in  English  Harbor,  Antigua;  cross 
inorth,  bouncing  and  barfing,  to  wild  Barbuda  and  anchor 
Jbff  a  completely  deserted  11-mile-long  beach  that  the 
{Doyle's  guide  calls  the  most  beautiful  in  the  entire 
•Caribbean;  snorkel  through  reefy  shallows  after  blue 
:ang  and  snapper,  sergeant  majors,  zebrafish,  chub,  four- 
:ye  butterflyfish,  trunkfish  and  grunt;  sail  west  to  Saint 
Bart's  and  be  hailed  by  an  enormous  drug-interdicting 
U.S.  Coast  Cuard  cutter;  tie  up  alongside  the  wharf  in 
3-ustavia  Harbor  on  Saint  Bart's,  where  there  is  nightlife 
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Salad  of  lardons,  egg,  croutons 
Cold  roast  beef  with  Sauce  Tartare  and 
cornichons 
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Chatroux — local  Martiniquais 
octopus  in  garlic,  parsley,  rosemary 

'91  Sancerre 

Rack  of  lamb,  green  beans 
wrapped  in  bacon,  cauliflower, 
mushrooms 

'88  Lussac  (St.  E  mi /ion) 

Poached  pears  in  wine 


if  you  w  ant  it,  (though 
that  night  the  disco  was 
given  over  to  passengers 
on  an  all-gay  charter 
aboard  one  of  the  tall 
ships  anchored  in  the  har- 
bor); putter  over  to  Anse 
Colombier  on  the  western 
side  of  Saint  Bart's,  a  half- 
moon-shaped  bay  and 
drink  Veuve  Cliquot  and 
listen  to  Ella  Fitzgerald 
sing  Cole  Porter  (on  the 
CD — unless  your  budget 
includes  for  live  Ella); 
SCUBA  dive  on  the 
wreck  of  a  110-foot 
powerboat  that  had  gone 
to  the  bottom  with  its 
owner  who,  we  were  told 
by  our  French  divemas- 
ter,  was  "a  Wall  Street 
person  who  make  the 
speculations  and  then  he 
lose  a  lot  of  money  and  he 
don't  want  them  to  take 
his  boat  so  he  suicides"; 
dine  on  quail  stuffed  with  peppercorns,  followed  by  beef 
Wellington,  washed  down  with  a  superbe  '81  Margaux; 
swim;  waterski;  windsail;  eat,  cat,  cat;  snorkel;  eat; 
snorkel;  nap;  read;  snorkel;  launch  bottlerockets  off  the 
stern  at  the  moon;  turn  cross  west  to  Saint  Martin  and 
disembark,  reluctantly. 

We  spent  the  next  two  nights  in  a  hotel.  It  was  nice,  it 
was  fine,  but  it  did  not  move. 

(The  Moorings,  19345  U.S.  19  North,  Suite  402,  Clearwater, 
FL  34624.  Call:  800-835-5660  or  813-538-01 20;  fax  813- 
530-9747.) 

One  Way  To  Swing;  It,  Tax-wise... 

...is  for  the  boat  to  be  a  corporate  asset,  using  the  four 
exceptions  to  the  Entertainment  Facility  Rules.  The 
yacht's  expenses  can  be  deducted  if  it  is  used  exclu- 
sively in  any  or  all  of  the  following  ways: 

1 )  as  an  employee  fringe  benefit; 

2)  as  employee  recreation; 

3)  as  a  prize  or  award; 

4)  as  a  charter  yacht. 

Remember  that  the  user  would  be  required  to  pay  tax 
on  the  fair  market  value  of  the  award.  If  the  yacht  is 
used  strictly  for  employee  recreation,  then  no  taxes  are 
due  and  the  boat  remains  fully  deductible.® 
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t  was  back  at  the  dawn  of 
time  that  the  continents 
divided  and  sent  Australia  off 
in  a  direction  all  its  own. 

Ever  since,  this  mysterious  land  has 
been  evolving  into  more  than  just  the 
ideal  vacation  location.  Now  Australia  is 
increasingly  being  looked  to  as  a  totally 
unique  environment  for  business  travel. 

When  it  comes  to  meetings, 
conventions  and  incentives,  there's 
more  than  meets  the  eye. 
The  food  and  wine  in  Australia  are 

outstanding.  The  likes 
of  the  delicious  and 
succulent  fish,  the 
Barramundi,  is  per- 
fectly complemented 
by  the  international 
award-winning 
Australian  wines.  The 
hotels  and  resorts  in 
Australia  are,  of 
course,  first  class. 
The  meeting  facilities  are  state  of  the  art. 

But  one  thing  that  is  attracting 
meetings,  conventions  and  incentive  travel 
by  the  boardroom-full  is  the  great  value 
that  Australia  now  represents.  It's  a 
tempting  combination  of  incredible  deals 
and  a  very  favorable  exchange  rate  that 
more  traditional  ports  of  call  are  finding 
hard  to  beat.  At  time  of  going  to  print,  one 
U.S.  dollar  was  worth  almost  one  and  a  half 
dollars  in  Australia. 

Unique  experiences  to  treasure 
for  a  lifetime. 
For  incentive  trips,  itineraries  as  short 
as  six  nights  or  as  long  as  you  like  are 
easily  arranged.  And  where  else  in  the 
world  can  you  spend  your  days  feeling  the 
morning  mist  from  a  rain  forest  on  your 
face,  the  music  of  an  aboriginal  ceremony 
playing  on  your  ears,  the  tickling  whiskers 
of  a  kangaroo  as  it  eats  from  your  hand  -  all 
in  one  country? 
With  I  )antas  you'll  feel  like  you're 
n  the  moment  you 
at  the  ounter. 
:  ional  carrier,  Qantas,  you'll 


receive  the  sort  of  warm  welcome  that 
Australians  are  famous  for.  Qantas  is  the 
second  oldest  airline  in  the  world,  with 
more  than  70  years  of  experience,  yet  its 
fleet  is  one  of  the  youngest  in  the  air. 
When  it  comes  to  business  travel  - 
Qantas  wrote  the  book. 

Qantas  was  the  first  airline  to  introduce 
a  separate  Business  Class  cabin.  The  airline 
offers  the  most  flights  and  the  most  non- 
stops  (including  nonsmoking,  and  the  only 
daylight  departures)  to  Australia  from 
North  America.  No  one  has  more  flights 
in  and  around  it  once  you're  there,  either. 

For  convenience,  safety  and  service, 
Qantas  is  among  the  world's  elite. 
Frequent  flyer  miles  are  a  bonus. 

One  thing  a  lot  of  people  don't  realize 
is  that  American  Airlines'*  Advantage" 
members  and  Alaska  Airlines  Mileage  Plan 
members  can  earn  frequent  flyer  miles 
when  they  fly  Qantas.  And  with  the  25% 
class-of-service  bonus  miles  you  earn  when 
you  fly  Business  Class,  you'll  be  surprised 
to  see  how  close  you  are  to  qualifying  for  a 
free  trip  after  just  one  trip. 

What  a  difference  a  day  makes. 

If  you're  going  for  business  anyway, 
why  not  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity 
and  stay  an  extra  day  -  or  even  a  week! 
Sydney's  harbor  really  has  to  be  seen  to  be 
believed.  Or  maybe  you'd  like  to  ride  a 
camel  through  the  stillness  and  red  sand- 
duned  grandeur  of  the  Outback.  Or  explore 
the  underwater  wonder  that  is  the  Great 
Barrier  Reef. 

It  can  all  be  as  easy 
as  throwing  a  boomerang. 


For  anyone  planning  a  meeting  or 
incentive  trip,  the  Australian  Tourist 
Commission  is  a  big  help.  They  have  a  list 
of  ideas,  promotional  materials,  and  people 


to  refer  you  to  as  long  as  a  crocodile's  tai 
And  Qantas  can  do  everything  from 
arranging  personalized  service  at  the  airpc 
to  welcoming  you  with  a  personal  letter 
from  your  CEO,  to  putting  your  logo  on 
menus,  headrests  and  amenity  kits.  (Plea 
note  cost  and  availability  of  personalizec 


items  and  services  from  North  America  c 
pend  upon  group  size  and  seating  locate 
The  #1  incentive  is  travel. 
The  #1  destination  is  Australia. 

As  far  as  incentives  go,  travel  real 
motivates  people  -  and,  according  to 
numerous  studies*  Australia  is  the 
country  most  Americans  want  to  visit.  I 
a  win/win  situation. 


Australia  really  shines.  It's  less  thai 
day  away,  so  it's  an  experience  -  whethe 
for  business  or  pleasure  -  that  you  shoulc 
put  off  for  a  day  longer. 


For  more  information: 

Australian  Tourist  Commission: 
(212)  687-6300  ext.  309 
Qantas  Reservations  /  General  Informatioi 
1-800-227-4500 
Qantas  Meetings  &  Incentives: 
1-800-348-5607 


*  Business  &  Incentive  Strategies  Magazine,  Oct  1992; 
Incentive  Magazine,  "The  Incentive  Travel  Survey",  1992 
"ASAE  Membership  Survey",  Oct  1992.  American  Airlii 
and  AAdvantage  are  registered  trademarks  of  American 
Airlines,  Inc.  American  Airlines  reserves  the  right  to  chan 
the  AAdvantage  program  at  any  time  without  notice.  Alas 
Airlines  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  Mileage  Plan 
anv  time  without  notice. 
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It  took  3  billion  years  to  create  tke 
perfect  location  for  your  next  business  meeting. 

This  is  where  life  evolved  differently.  In  rain  forests  more  than  3 
billion  years  old.  More  people  would  rather  come  here  than  anywhere 
else.  And  advanced  meeting  facilities  are  just  a  short  drive  away.  So 
come  to  Australia.  And  to  make  your  Australian  experience  start  right 
away,  fly  there  with  Qantas,  the  national 
carrier.  Qantas  offers  more  flights  and 
nonstops  from  North  America 
than  any  other  airline. 

The  architecture  oj 
The  Sydney  Opera  House  is  a  delight  for 
the  eye  as  well  as  the  car 


The  "Remarkable  Rocks", 
like  many  other  Australian  landmarks, 
are  remarkably  well  named. 


■  fag. 


The  wombat  doesn't  look  like 
the  koala's  cousin  but  maybe  you  can  j 
the  resemblance. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  AUSTRALIA 

AUSTRALIA! 

FEEL  THE  WONDER"  HH 


*  » 


Perth  Port  Macquarie  Queanbeyan  Queenstown  •  Quilpie  Shcllharbour  Sydney  ■  Taree  ■  Toowoomba  Wagga  Wagga  ■  Wangaratta  Warrnamhool  Warwick  Weipa 


"I'D  LIKE  TO 
PUT  YOU  5,000  MILES 
CLOSER  TO  YOUR  NEXT 
FREE  TICKET.  AND  I 
WITH  NEW  MARRIOTT 
MILES"  I  CAN." 


Stay  with  us  and  watch  the  miles  build  up  on  American  Airlines®, 
British  Airways,  Continental,  Northwest,  TWA  and  USAir.  Add  5,000  miles 
for  every  5  stays-whether  you  fly  or  not.  To  join,  call  1-800-FOR-MILES. 

Harriott 

HOTELS  RESORTS  •  SUITES 


WE  MAKE  IT  HAPPEN  FOR  YOU" 


.  requent  flyer  program  to  plaj  Earn  500  frequent  flyer  miles  for  every  stay.  Plus.  2.500  miles  after  every  fifth  stay,  for  a  total  of  5.000  miles 
national  hotels  onh  |  <S  Continental  earn  up  to  10.000  miles  for  every  5  stays.  Marriott  Honored  Guest  Awards  points  will  not  be 
Mi!.  -  -i  .      Marriott's  Courtyard,  Residence  Inn.  and  Fairfield  Inn  hotels  do  not  participate  in  Marriott  Miles.  To  earn  frequent  flyer  miles  in 
ui  between  Ma)  1, 1993  and  June  30, 1994.  ©1993  Marriott  Corp. 
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THEIR  HAMPERS  SHALL  YE  KNOW  THEM 


■  efor<  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent  in  \  people 

■  9    did  not  go  on  picnics.  They  might  sprawl 
^\  abour  out  of  doors,  brushing  away  ants  and 

JL^Jr  eating  cold,  potted  beef,  but  when  asked  what 
it  was  they  were  doing,  they  would  have  had  to  respond 
with  a  shrug.  The  word  "picnic"  did  not  exist.  ■ 

It  was  the  French,  naturally,  who  thought  it  up, 
though,  being  French,  they  spelled  it  "pique-nique." 
Always  on  the  lookout  for  another  place  to  ply  the  knife 
and  fork,  they  discovered 
the  endless  possibilities  of 
the  great  outdoors.  Their 
influence  was  such  that 
soon  people  throughout  the 
world  were  lying  in  bosky 
glens  munching  on  chicken 
legs  and  fighting  off  bees. 

The  popularity  of  the 
fresh  air  feast,  then  as  now, 
owed  much  to  its  variety.  It 
could  be  as  elegant  as  belu- 
ga caviar  carried  in  a  wicker 
case  from  Brooks  Brothers 
or  Fortnum  &  Mason,  or  as 
earthy  as  a  knapsack 
stuffed  with  trail  mix.  Here 
are  the  necessities  as  seen 

by  Mrs.  Beeton,  a  writer  of  cookery  books  who  was  to  the 
19th-century  kitchen  what  Julia  Child  is  to  ours: 

"Bill  Of  Fare  For  A  Picnic  For  Forty  Persons." 

"A  joint  of  cold  roast  beef,  a  joint  of  cold  boiled  beef, 
two  ribs  of  lamb,  two  shoulders  of  lamb,  four  roast  fowls, 
two  roast  ducks,  one  ham,  one  tongue,  two  veal-and-ham 
pies,  two  pigeon  pies,  six  medium-sized  lobsters,  one 
piece  of  collared  calf  s  head,  eighteen  lettuces,  six  bas- 
kets of  salad,  six  cucumbers. 

"Stewed  fruit  well  sweetened,  and  put  into  glass  bot- 
tles well  corked;  three  or  four  dozen  plain  pastry  biscuits 
to  eat  with  the  stewed  fruit,  two  dozen  fruit  turnovers, 
four  dozen  cheesecakes,  two  cold  Cabinet  puddings  in 
moulds,  a  few  jam  puffs,  one  large  cold  Christmas  plum- 
pudding  (this  must  be  good),  a  few  baskets  of  fresh  fruit, 
three  dozen  plain  biscuits,  a  piece  of  cheese,  six  pounds 
of  butter  (this,  of  course,  includes  the  butter  for  tea),  four 
quartern  loaves  of  household  bread,  three  dozen  rolls,  six 
loaves  of  tin  bread  (for  tea),  two  plain  plum  cakes,  two 
pound  cakes,  two  sponge  cakes,  a  tin  of  mixed  biscuits, 
half  a  pound  of  tea.  Coffee  is  not  suitable  for  a  picnic, 
being  difficult  to  make." 

Contrast  Isabel  Beeton  and  The  Empire  cavorting  in  a 
glade  with  the  late  writer  Edward  Abbey  dining  alfresco 
i  )ld  Re  "His  pack  trips  are  notorious  for  their  fru- 
'One  egg  or  two?'  he'll  ask  at  breakfast  time, 
enough  to  eat  the  skin  off  a  bear. 


Slowly,  his  old  yellow  hands  shaking,  he  shovels  two  lit 
tie  Grade  C  eggs  onto  your  plate.  Then  he  says,  'Yo 
want  any, bacon  with  that?'" 

Mrs.  Beeton  and  Old  Roy  illustrate  the  picnic  proq 
lem.  There  are  some  who  dine  like  pashas  and  some  lik 
pioneers.  When  people  say  they  hate  picnics,  what  the 
probably  mean  is  that  they  have  spent  a  lifetime  attend 
ing  the  wrong  kind.  But  the  virtue  of  the  picnic  is  it 
adaptability:  different  hampers  for  different  camper* 

Instead  of  rejecting  alfrci 
co  affairs,  choose  one  tha 
suits  your  style. 


The  Pasha 

"My  idea  of  a  picnic,"  1 
said,  shaking  his  head  ai 
the  offer  of  a  peanut  butte 
sandwich  and  looking  witl 
distaste  at  a  sat-upon  cake 
"is  to  have  the  Sheratoj 
table  carried  out  to  th 
apple  orchard  when  all  th< 
trees  are  in  bloom."  Then 
are  tulips  along  the  ol« 
stone  wall,  and  a  soft  drif 
The  Pasha  of  pale  pink  petals  has  dotj 

ted  the  white  damasj 
cloth.  On  a  nearby  terrace,  the  guests  dip  into  bowls  d 
contrasting  caviar — black  beluga  and  the  fat,  transluceni 
red  from  the  California  coast.  Waiters  glide  by  passinj 
small  glasses  of  iced  vodka  and  chilled  white  wine.  Then 
the  sun  goes  down  and  the  man  who  scorns  fried  chicken 
and  deviled  eggs,  who  sees  no  sense  in  sitting  on  tin 
hard,  cold  ground,  leads  his  guests  down  the  stairs,  acros 
the  lawn  and  out  to  the  orchard  where,  as  soon  as  th* 
candles  are  lit  and  the  guests  have  taken  their  places,  th« 
waiters  march  out  of  the  house,  bearing  the  Pasha's  Pic- 
nic Fare: 


The  Pioneer 


rvi 


b  uttt  rflied  leg  of  lamb  grilled  o  ver  charcoal 
Fiddlehead ferns  with  lemon  butter 
Potatoes  roasted  with  garlic,  olive  oil  and  rosemary 
Buttercrunch  lettuce  and  sorrel  salad 
Strawberry  tarts  with  ginger  ice  cream 

The  Pioneer 

There  are  picnickers  who  think  that  Old  Roy  had  it  right. 
A  pasha's  picnic  is  for  sissies;  how  much  better  to  be  a 
pioneer  and  wrest  a  meal  from  nature's  grasp.  A  pioneer's 
picnic  is  rarely  a  co-ed  affair,  barring  the  occasional  she- 
bear  who  enters  the  camp  and  makes  off  with  the  bacon 
which  is  meant  to  wrap  the  trout,  assuming  there  are  any 
trout.  Which  is  the  problem  with  the  pioneer  picnic: 
there  may  not  be  any  trout.  There  may  not  be  any 
grouse.  Deer?  Forget  it.  That  is  why  the  experienced 
pioneer  screeches  to  a  stop  on  the  way  to  the  wilderness 
and  runs  into  The  Last  Convenience  Store.  HE  doesn't 
believe  he'll  really  need  the  white  bread,  mayonnaise 
and  American  cheese.  No,  dinner  will  be  freshly  caught 
trout,  covered  over  the  coals  in  a  heavy  black  skillet,  or 
grouse,  turned  on  a  spit  over  the  open  fire.  And  yet  how 
often  the  end  of  the  day  finds  the  pioneer  lying  out 
under  the  starry  sky,  his  belly  full  of  Wonder  Bread,  an 
almost-empty  bottle  of  Scotch  balanced  on  a  fold  of  his 
sleeping  bag,  his  chest  littered  with  candy  wrappers.  Is 
he  miserable,  dreaming  of  Champagne  and  caviar?  No, 
he  is  not:  he  would  rather  have  his  skimpy  feast  than  any 
meal  the  pasha  might  provide. 

What  The  Pioneer  Expects  To  Eat: 

Pan-fried  trout  wrapped  in  bacon  and  cooked  with  wild 
mushrooms 

Poke  greens  (or  sprouts,  depending  on  the  season)  flavored 
with  pan  drippings 
Wild  berries 
Bottle  of  Scotch 


Pan 


The  Poet 

What  The  Pioneer  Does  Eat: 
/  package  beef  Jerky 

Ham  and  cheese  on  white,  wrapped  in  cellophane 
6  Mars  bars 
Bottle  of  Scotch 

Pan 

Pan  is  a  hunter  too,  but  he  doesn't  give  a  damn  abou 
grouse.  What  he  is  hunting  is  the  bouncy  blonde  who  is 
anchoring  the  other  end  of  the  picnic  blanket.  Pan  woulc 
never  picnic  in  a  public  place.  He  searches  out  the  hid 
den  glade,  the  deserted  beach,  nature's  Edens  where  h^ 
and  Eve  can  cavort  as  God  intended,  stark  naked,  play 
ing  a  game  called  creation.  Pan's  picnic  hamper  contain; 
a  small  tape  recorder,  and  when  he  hits  the  PLAY  but 
ton,  the  air  is  filled  with  the  haunting  sound  of  the  flute 
Pan  learned  long  ago  that  lovers  are  lured  by  its  melan 
choly  sound.  The  hamper  also  holds  a  soft  and  roomy 
blanket,  a  jeweler's  box  tied  with  a  simple  gold  cord 
which — at  an  appropriate  moment — he  will  drop  into  hi;- 
lady's  lap.  And  food?  Oysters,  their  aphrodisiacal  little 
selves  packed  in  an  ice-filled  bag.  Champagne  and  crys-i 
tal  flutes  to  drink  it  from.  Chocolate  truffles,  foil 
chocolate,  too,  is  thought  to  incline  one  toward 
love.  Ask  Pan  to  a  company  picnic  and  he  will 
not  come,  but  it  is  not  picnics  per  se  which  Pan 
shuns;  it  is  masses  in  the  grasses. 
Pan's  Perfect  Picnic: 
2  dozen  Be/on  oysters 
2  bottles  of  a  vintage  Veuve  Clic  quot 
Chocolate  truffles 


The  Poet 

A  loaf  of  bread,  a  jug  of  wine,  and  thou  beside 
me  in  the  wilderness,  and  there  you  have  what  is 
almost  the  whole  of  the  poet's  picnic.  The  other 
thing  which  is  needed  is  a  view.  The  prime 
ingredient  of  a  poet's  picnic,  you  see,  is  not  the 
pate  de  foie  gras.  It  is  not  deviled  eggs  or  deviled 
ham  or  devilish  ideas  about  bouncing  blondes.  It 
is  a  map  from  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  which 
shows  where  nature  has  put  her  bumps  and 
humps,  the  better  to  view  the  world  from. 


FY  I 


CO  RUM"  Gold  Coin  Watch.  An  authentic 

$20  American  gold  piece  halved. 
The  movement  is  cushioned  between  the 
halves  and  encased  in  18  karat  gold 
Swiss  crafted.  Water-resistant. 


I'KINCKSSJKWKI.SCOLI  l  A  HON 
The  Beverly  Hilton 
9876  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills 
(310)  276-5556 

TOURNEAU 
New  York*  Palm  Beach 
Bal  Harbour* Geneva 
(212)  758-6234/ 1-800-348-3332 


Armed  with  such  a  map,  the 
poet  will  find  the  perfect  pic- 
nic spot,  following  old  log- 
ging trails  which  road  maps 
never  show,  choosing  a  suit- 
able abandoned  cemetery 
where  the  poet  and  a  like- 
minded  companion  can  settle 
in  and  dream  of  death  and 
decay  under  a  crumbling 
monument  of  "Barnabas 
Biekmore — Lost  At  Sea." 
A  Menu  For  Muses: 
/  loaf of French  bread 
1  round  ofCamembert  cheese 

1  pint  u  nh  idled  strawberries 

2  chunks  of  the  very  best 
dark  chocolate 


The  Sport 

For  the  sport,  the  only  picnic 
worth  having  is  one  preced- 
ing a  competition.  Whether  football  game  or 
steeplechase,  as  the  tailgates  fold  down  and  the  parking 
lot  fills  up,  the  sport  is  made  happy  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  booze  is  flowing  only  slightly  faster  than  the 
bets.  Forget  the  hamburger  or  barbecued  ribs,  what  this 
man  wants  are  stakes.  Some  tailgate  picnics  are  simple: 
sandwiches  and  cherry  pie.  Some  are  elaborate,  with 
folding  tables,  silver  chafing  dishes,  and  as  many  courses 
as  there  are  horses.  This  could  confuse  the  observer,  who 
might  conclude  that  a  tailgate  picnic  is  about  food  or 
style.  It  isn't.  All  of  the  fuss  has  been  occasioned  by  a 
rumor  that  someone  is  running  a  Gourmet  Stakes  on  the 
side. 

A  Sporting  Lunch: 
Uullsliots 

1  whole  beef  tenderloin  cooked  on  the  spot  on  a  charcoal  grill 
and  served  on  homemade  hamburger  buns  which  have  been 
spread  with  hollandaise  sauce  made  on  a  small  camp  stove 
resting  on  the  tailgate. 

I  bowl  potato  chips  (a  throw-away  gesture) 


The  Urban  Cowboy 


The  Sport 

Asparagus  (you  must  do  something  with  the  left-over  hol- 
landaise) 

Double  chocolate  cake 
Champagne 

The  Urban  Cowboy 

Tucked  away  in  the  brain  of  the  urban  cowboy  is  the) 
lament  of  the  18th-century  English  satirist,  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith,  who  warned  that  anyone  visiting  him 
would  find  themselves  "twelve  miles  from  a  lemon. "I 
The  urban  cowboy  lives  in  fear  of  being  12  miles  from 
anything.  Past  the  safety  of  concrete  lies  a  horde  of  killer 
bees.  Fresh  air  smells  funny  and  pastures  are  woefully 
short  of  pissoirs.  For  an  urban  cowboy,  the  only  sensible 
place  to  have  a  picnic  is  the  park.  There  on  a  bench, 
soothed  by  the  sound  of  traffic  vrooming  by,  the  urban 
cowboy  unpacks  his  briefcase.  (An  urban  cowboy  would 
sooner  take  off  his  tie  than  be  seen  carrying  a  wicker 
hamper.)  Out  comes  the  pastrami.  Out  comes  the  stained 
cardboard  cup  holding  coffee.  Out  comes  a  generous 
hunk  of  cheesecake.  If  no  one  runs  up  and 
snatches  the  food  away,  the  picnic  can  com- 
mence. The  urban  Abelard  and  his  high-rise 
Heloise  can  eat  their  meal  to  tunes  crooned 
by  passing  boom  boxes,  while  admiring  their 
favorite  view:  human  nature. 
A  Park-Bench  Picnic: 
Pastrami  on  rye 
Black  coffee 

Someone's  Famous  Cheesecake 
Breath  mints. 38 

Susan  Dooley  is  a  free-lance  writer  who  lives 
on  the  coast  of  Maine  and  picnics  all  over  the 
place. 


FYI 


Now  in  the  permanent 
collection  of  Museums  around 
the  world,  this  watch  dial  is 
acknowledged  as  a  hallmark  in 
modern  design. 


Classic  Museum 
$395 


Simple  and  functional, 

the  1  8  karat  gold  micron  finish 

case  is  water-tight; 

the  movement,  quartz  accurate; 

the  craftsmanship,  indicative 

of  Movado's  1 1 1  year  heritage 

of  Swiss  excellence. 


MOVADO 

The  Museum  .Watch. 

I  he  Movado  Museum  dial  is  .i  registered  trademark  ol  The  Movado  Wakh  Company, 

LITTMAN  JEWELERS 
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YOU    WAN  T   TO    BUY    A   TENNIS  RACQUET. 

You  venture  into  a  tennis  shop  to  talk  to  the  pro,  look 
at  a  few  models,  pick  up  a  little  literature. 

Somewhere  in  the  midst  of  a  discussion  about  kevlar 
and  homologous  graphite,  asymmetrically  tapered  beams 
and  reaction  balance  systems,  you  start  thinking  about 
changing  hobbies.  You  could  just  as  easily  learn  how  to 
fly  the  space  shuttle  or  design  a  laser.  The  technology 
would  be  simpler. 

Compounding  the  problem  is  a  severe  industry-wide 
case  of  macho  marketing  that  makes  racquets  sound  like 
props  for  the  next  Terminator  movie — the  "Toma- 
hawk," the  "Hammer,"  the  "Cyborg."  This  is  tennis, 
let's  remember — not  terrorism. 

Whatever  your  level  of  skill,  the  fact  is  that  the  new 
technology  is  fun,  and  to  some  extent  necessary  if  you're 
going  to  be  competitive.  The  best  way  to  figure  it  all 
out  is  to  keep  in  mind  a  couple  of  industry 
trends  and  a  few  buying  principles.  Q  U  y 

First,  the  stiff,  broad-beamed 
bazookas  known  as  "widebodies"  T  H  C 

that  overtook  the  game  a  few  years 
ago  with  intoxicaticating  power  are  T  E  N 

being  scaled  back.  A  series  of  innova- 
tions to  increase  control,  dampen  shock,        R  ACQ 
and  ease  the  vibration  have  finally  led  this 
year  to  the  re-emergence  of  a  small  class  of  thin- 
beamed,  less  powerful  models.  With  their  still  Space  Age 
materials,  I  call  them  the  "new  traditionals." 

Second,  racquet  manufacturers  have  joined  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  the  "lite"  craze  with  ultralight  racquets  that 
are  more  maneuverable.  Be  careful  with  these,  though: 
re  potentially  more  problematic  in  terms  of  power. 
Mid  can  cause  arm  problems  if  not  strung  correctly. 

>rtant  before  you  begin  your  search — know 
>    co  i»u\  a  racquet. 


In  terms  of  payability,  the  basic  question  today  runs 
between  power  and  control.  After  the  awesome  power  ol 
a  few  years  ago,  some  racquets  are  achieving  a  nice  mix 
of  the  two.  If  you  have  long,  loopy  strokes,  or  tend  tc 
pound  the  ball,  be  wary  of  too  much  power.  Generally, 
the  more  accomplished  the  player,  the  less  likely  he  or 
she  will  be  to  use  an  extremely  powerful  widebody. 

Your  ability  is  an  important  factor.  Novices  and  inter- 
mediates should  seek  out  a  bigger  sweet  spot  (that  areali 
in  the  center  of  the  racquet  which  makes  the  most  solid 
contact  with  the  ball).  If  you  are  a  serve-and-volleyer, 
however,  you  will  find  the  big  head  sizes  harder  to 
maneuver,  and  hence  may  want  to  stay  with  a  mid-plus 
or  even  conventional  head  size. 

Physical  considerations  may  be  primary.  Those  with 
trouble  moving  about  may  want  to  think  about  a  bigger 
racquet  head;  those  with  arm  problems  should  consider 
a  racquet  that  dampens  shock  and  eases! 
I  N  C  vibration.  Seniors  or  youngsters,  or  other 

folks  without  great  strength,  may  want! 
^|  £  ^  to  consider  one  of  the  new  ultralights. 

If  your  reasons  for  purchase  center 
N  I  S  on  panache  alone — if  you  want  to  be 

the  baddest  dude  in  town — then  go  get 
U  E  T  S  the  most  kick-ass  widebody  there  is,  andl 
to  hell  with  control. 
It's  useful  to  note  that  a  couple  of  companies 
have  recognized  the  consumer's  confusion  and  tried  to 
develop  systems,  available  at  most  pro  shops,  to  guide 
the  buyer  through  the  morass.  Wilson's  "swing  meters" 
measure  your  swing  speed,  and  Head's  Racquet  Selector 
suggests  a  racquet  model  after  asking  you  to  assess  sever- 
al different  factors  of  your  game — backswing,  swing 
speed,  etc.  Neither  are  complete  guides,  but  both  are 
useful  starting  points. 

So — tennis  racquets,  anyone? 


FY  I 


POWER 


I'm  frankly  cynical  about  power.  If  I  see  someone 
wielding  some  widebody  that  looks  like  a  rocket-launch- 
er,  I  usually  discount  him  as  a  serious  player.  Why? 
Because  if  the  best  players  in  the  world  can't  control  a 
widebody,  then  a  club  player  certainly  can't. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  behemoths  can  be  fun 


The  Wilson  Hammer  4.0  SI — ► 

The  Wilson  Hammers — ultralight,  ultra- 
wide  and  very  powerful — are  the  kings  of 
the  hill.  The  2.7  SI  is  the  popular  continua- 
tion of  the  old  Profile  line.  The  trampoline 
effect  is  significant,  but  I  don't  feel  it  has 
solved  the  shock  and  vibration  problems. 
The  4.0  SI,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  little 
less  powerful  but  a  lot  less  "twangy."  A 
softer  string  bed,  and  far  more  forgiving  if 
hit  off  center.  Trade  the  power  for  the  qual- 
ity hit.  $240. 


and  even  effective  stressbusters.  For  the  occasional  play- 
er— perhaps  a  very  weak  older  player — big  power  might 
be  the  best  choice. 

If  you  opt  for  power,  though,  remember  that  you  will 
likely  be  buying  problems  with  shock,  vibration,  maneu- 
verability and  control. 


The  Head  Trisys  150  ► 

The  entirely  new  Trisys  line  from  Head  puts  the 
lowest  numbers  on  the  most  powerful  racquets.  I 
recommend  the  most  powerful  Trisys — the  150 — 
because  the  three  different  vibration-dampening 
systems  are  all  included.  This  top-of-the-line 
model  was  the  old  Discovery,  and  remains  a  very 
good  choice.  An  all-court  racquet  for  the  more 
advanced  player  $280. 


— The  Prince  Synergy  Extender 

From  the  same  marketing  department  that 
brought  us  the  Thunderstick,  presumably  Zeus's 
racquet  of  choice.  Now  we  have  the  Extender, 
which  is  either  a  racquet  or  a  marital  aid.  Also  an 
ultralight,  Prince's  newest  model  for  '93  has  good 
pop,  is  relatively  forgiving,  and  responds  well  to 
spin.  The  teardrop  shape  offers  a  nice  sweet  spot, 
but  doesn't  allow  it  to  move  through  the  ball  very 
well.  The  problem  is  exacerbated  on  the  serve. 
This  is  a  power  baseliner's  racquet.  $250. 


—  The  Wonderwand  Tomahawk 

The  little-known  Wonderwand  Tomahawk  is  so 
powerful  I  just  started  blasting  to  see  if  I  could 
knock  down  the  back  wall.  Amazingly,  it's  also 
fairly  controllable,  with  immense  feel  for  some- 
thing so  strong.  Armi  Neely,  former  national 
35s  champion,  uses  it  and  praises  its  "conven- 
tional feel."  The  massive  head  size,  though, 
makes  maneuverability  a  problem.  If  you  can't 
find  this  Testarossa  of  racquets,  call 
Wonderwand  at  800-933-WAND.  Good  for  old 
ladies  and  frustrated  Green  Berets  $199. 


IMWUF^  llll 


For  more  information  call  1-800-462-7363  in  the  U.S. 


CONTROL 


Now  WE  GE  I  SERIOUS.  MOST  COMPANIES  HAVE  SPENT  THE 

last  three  years  utilizing  a  dizzying  array  of  technologies 
to  dampen  the  shock  and  vibration  that  came  with  the 
widebodies.  Variable-width  "beams'"  (i.e.,  the  frame  of 


the  head),  floating  handles,  and  other  Space  Age  soli 
tions,  when  combined  with  a  slight  reduction  in  powe 
have  actually  begun  to  make  the  widebody  playabl 
Some  of  the  best: 


The  Dunlop  Super  Revelation  95  — ► 

After  a  few  hits  I  looked  at  this  racquet  as 
quizzically  as  the  dog  looking  at  the  Victrola.  I 
thought  the  racquet  had  a  silencer,  so  muffled 
was  the  sound.  I  didn't  like  this  on  the  serve,  but 
did  like  the  true  play  from  a  light,  regulation 
head  that's  easy  to  whip  around.  Good  for  the 
finesse  player  with  an  all-court  game.  $250. 
(For  a  similar  feel,  try  the  Slazenger  Mystique 
XTC  from  the  same  company.  It  does  all  things 
well,  and  is  slightly  better  on  the  serve,  where  I 
like  a  little  more  pop.  $280.) 


The  Yonex  Cyborg  2700  — ► 

Yonex's  newest  offering  is  the  Cyborg  2700. 
While  I  didn't  feel  it  was  as  comfortable  a  rac- 
quet to  hit  with  in  terms  of  vibration,  its  squarer 
head  gives  it  a  large  sweet  spot,  making  it  ideal 
for  the  less  accomplished  player  who  insists  on 
power.  It  is  solid  and  maneuverable,  though  I 
found  it  a  little  dead  on  the  serve.  This  is  a  good 
racquet  for  a  mid-level  player.  $225. 


■Hi 

VORTEX  SB  ® 

MID  PLUS 

—  The  Pro  Kennex  Asymmetric 

Kennex's  idea  was  to  modify  shock  not  throug 
handle  or  stringing  modifications,  but  by  vary 
ing  the  width  of  the  head  so  that  the  vibration 
across  the  racquet  face  would  cancel  each  other 
out.  It  sounded  (and  looked)  fairly  gimmicky  to 
me,  but  in  fact,  the  Asymmetric  plays  quite  nice 
ly.  I  found  less  vibration  with  this  than  with 
almost  any  other  racquet  of  comparable  power. 
Like  the  Dunlop  and  Slazenger,  it  doesn't  over- 
whelm with  power,  and  performs  well  in  all 
areas.  $250. 


is 


— The  Prince  Vortex  SB  Mid  Plus 

Last  year's  heavy,  black  model,  which  felt  like  a 
true  weapon  to  me,  has  been  toned  down.  The 
by-now-popular  staggered,  offset  stringing  pat- 
tern the  Vortex  pioneered  really  helps  cushion 
the  ball,  and  yet  it  has  a  lot  of  pop.  It  volleys 
extraordinarily  well,  but  only  if  hit  on  center. 
It's  a  good  racquet  for  an  all-court  player,  who 
imagines  he's  Stefan  Edberg  in  his  wildest 
dreams.  $275. 


•i 


FYI 


THE    NEW  TRADITIONALS 


The  New  Traditionals  never  really  went  out  of  style. 
While  the  manufacturers  flooded  the  market  with  wide- 
bodies,  the  top  pros  kept  using  the  thin-beamed  frames 


they  can  control.  Now  the  markets  are  catching  up.  The 
old  standard,  the  Wilson  Pro  Staff,  faces  competition  from 
the  Head  Trisys  300  and  other  scaled-down  versions. 


Wilson  Pro  Staff  Classic  6.1SI  95-*- 

fl  regularly  turn  to  the  Wilson  Pro  Staff  Classic 
6.1SI  95,  which  is  similar  to  that  chosen  by  players 
like  Courier,  Sampras  and  Edberg.  These  guys  have 
all  the  power  they  need  and  are  looking  for  feel  and 
control.  It  is  a  player's  racquet  because  it  features 

I feel  and  control  rather  than  power  or  a  large  sweet 
spot.  Its  weight  and  maneuverability  make  it  feel 
like  tennis  of  old,  so  Republicans  especially  will 
love  it.  $180. 


I—  


-«-The  Prince  CTS  Synergy  DB  26  Mid  Pius 

Jenny  Capriati's  racquet.  The  Synergy  Series,  the  CTS 
26,  DB  26,  and  28  all  have  good  feel.  The  higher  the 
number,  the  more  powerful  the  racquet  and  the  more 
appealing  to  the  club  player.  Very  true  without  a  lot 
of  pop.  $160-$200.  Another  good  choice  in  this  category 
is  the  Prince  Synergy  Lite,  the  new  version  of  the 
Graphites,  with  an  increased  sweet  spot.  I  still  find 
it  too  stiff,  far  more  so  than  the  Pro  Staff,  but  it  han- 
dles vibration  well.  Because  it's  actually  between  a 
conventional  and  a  widebody,  it's  a  good  transitional 
racquet.  $225. 


Strings  Attached 


"A  $300  RACQUET,  BADLY  STRUNG,  IS  LIKE  A  GOOD  CAR 

with  bad  tires,"  says  Steve  Friedman,  owner  of  Steve 
"  Friedman's  Pro  Shop  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

The  choice  can  be  tough,  however,  since  strings  are 
every  bit  as  high-tech  as  the  racquets  they  fill,  with 
special  synthetic  fibers,  fills,  weaves  and  textures. 
Since  gut  is  so  expensive,  at  $40  to  $50  a  pop,  good  syn- 
thetics at  $25-$30  are  the  best  bet.  Technifiber  (used 
by  Monica  Seles),  Gamma  Gut  Pro,  Prince  Premier, 
and  Isospeed  (used  by  Thomas  Muster),  are  good,  solid 
brands. 

Avoid  the  lighter,  thinner  17-gauge  strings,  because 
they  will  break  more  often;  stick  with  15  or  16  for  longer 
life.  Experiment  with  ridged  surface  strings  if  you  really 
want  to  impart  spin  to  the  ball,  but  understand  that  these 

j.  will  tear  up  the  balls  more  quickly.  And  consider  "hybrid 
stringing"  in  which  particularly  durable  strings  are  put 

p  on  the  main  (vertical)  strings  which  do  most  of  the  work. 

i  Remember,  the  basic  rule  of  thumb  is  tighter  for  more 

l  control,  looser  for  more  power.  Most  racquets  come  with 
a  recommended  tension. 

The  stringer  can  be  as  important  as  the  strings 

I  because  string  tension  is  very  important  to  payability. 


A  novice  stringer  or  a  badly  calibrated  stringing 
machine  can  throw  off  a  racquet's  feel  entirely.  Look 
for  someone  like  Friedman  who  is  certified  by  the  U.S. 
Racquet  Stringers  Association. 

Shock  dampeners  are  useful  little  devices,  particular- 
ly if  your  racquet  is  a  twanger.  The  best  I've  found  is 
the  little  rubber  "worm"  that  you  weave  through  a  half- 
dozen  of  the  main  strings  at  the  base  of  the  racquet.  Bal- 
ancing weights  that  clip  on  and  clip  off  are  the  high-tech 
answer  to  the  metal  tape  people  used  to  apply  to  the 
racquet  head  to  add  weight.  Keep  these  in  mind  if  you 
have  both  a  light  racquet  and  elbow  problems. 

Get  rid  of  that  old  leather  grip.  The  synthetic 
replacements  and  overwraps  are  marvelously  soft,  cush- 
ioned improvements. 

And  to  keep  those  reflexes  sharp  on  a  rainy  day: 
TecMagik's  new  Sega  Genesis  game,  "Andre  Agassi 
Tennis!",  gives  you  the  chance  to  stuff  it  to  the  strut- 
ting peacock  of  men's  tennis.  I  found  that  as  pleasur- 
able as  hitting  aces  repeatedly.  BS 


Former  international  touring  pro  Tim  Noon  an  is  now  a 
writer  in  Chapel  Hill  N.C. 
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Reunions 


By  Charles  Stewart  Dubow 


~  Illustrations  By  Michael  Witte  ~ 
OST  FAMILY  REUNIONS  ARE  INITIATED  BY  SOME  PUSHY  OLD  RELATIVE  OF  YOURS  WHC 

as  made  organizing  these  periodic  gatherings  her  sole  purpose  in  an  other- 
tic  life.  Yet  her  Rolodex  is  almost  as  impressive  as  her  persistence.  Many  a  smal 
kill  to  have  her  working  the  phones  during  an  alumni  fund-raising  drive. 


FY  I 


Even  if  you  live  in  a  cabin  in  Alaska 
under  an  assumed  name,  she  will 
"'track  vou  down.  She  starts  making 
her  phone  calls  about  a  year-and-a- 
half  before  the  actual  event,  trying 
to  cajole  cousins  into  wasting  their 
hard-earned  vacation  time  in  a  third- 
rate  motel  with  people  they  don't 
know  or  like,  instead  of  going  on  a 
tour  of  the  Loire  Valley  or  marlin 
fishing  in  Bimini. 

When  her  call  comes,  you  will  be 
tempted  to  pretend  you  are  your 
illegal  nanny  and  feign  ignorance  of 
English.  But  you  know  that  you  will 
only  be  postponing  the  inevitable. 
It  is  best  to  get  it  over  with  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Are  you  busy 
next  June,  she  will  ask. 
June?  Your  mind  reels. 
You   haven't  even 
thought  about  the  week- 
end yet  and  she  wants  to 
know  your  travel  plans 
for  next  summer?  Ideal- 
ly, the  best  thing  to  do  in 
such  a  situation  is  to 
avoid  making  any  com- 
mitment and  get  off  the 
phone.  But  you  can't. 
You're  hooked.  You  start 
thinking  that  maybe  it 
would  be  nice  for  your 
kids  to  meet  your 
cousins,  and  before  you 
know  it  you've  signed 
on.  Of  course,  it  does  not 
lioccur  to  you  until  it's  too 
i  late  that  when  you  were  young  you 
jhated  family  reunions.  So  why 
Bshould  your  children  enjoy  them 
jany  more  than  you  did? 

Except  for  the  0.1  percent  of  the 
population  who  are  lucky  enough  to 
own  homes  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate over  60  relatives,  most  peo- 
ple find  that  their  family  reunions 
are  held  in  roadside  cellblock-style 
Best  Westerns  that  would  not  look 
lout  of  place  in  Eastern  Europe.  As 
jyou  roll  off  the  highway  you  will  see 
a  large  sign  reading:  "Welcome 
Smith  Family.  Rooms  by  the  week, 
day  &  hour."  Feeling  not  unlike  a 
I  six-year-old  on  the  first  day  of 
school,  you  will  immediately  want  to 
turn  around  and  go  home.  Why  did 


you  agree  to  this?  You  could  be  in 
your  living  room  right  now  watching 
a  ball  game  or  practicing  your 
putting  on  an  idyllic  swath  of 
greensward.  Instead  you  are  here. 
Try  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Anyway, 
it's  too  late  now  to  get  the  deposit 
back  on  your  room. 

Unsurprisingly,  many  reunions 
tend  to  happen  in  remote  parts  of 
the  country.  Not  only  is  it  cheaper  to 
arrange  something  in  the  boondocks 
but  some  families  believe  it  impor- 
tant to  pick  out  sites  that  have  partic- 
ular historical  significance:  such  as 
congregating  near  the  scene  where 
Great-great-great-great-great-grand- 
father was  shot  for  not  paying  a  gam- 
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bling  debt  or  where  poor  Cousin 
Abigail  was  ravished  by  marauding 
Choctaws  in  1786. 

After  checking  in  and  receiving  a 
tag  with  your  name  on  it — some- 
thing that  you  promptly  lose — you 
will  begin  to  scout  around.  If  you 
have  children  with  you  they  will 
immediately  check  to  see  if  the  TV 
has  "mature  theme"  movies.  You, 
meanwhile,  will  check  to  see  if  the 
motel  has  a  bar. 

Unless  you  have  a  jones  for  hang- 
ing around  rural  motor  lodges  sou 
should  plan  that  on  the  first  day  you 
arrive  shortly  before  dinner.  You  will 
notice  other  clusters  of  people  aim- 
lessly wandering  around  the  hall- 
ways exchanging  tentative  nods  with 


total  strangers  on  the  off  chance  that 
they  are  loosely  related  to  them.  To 
avoid  looking  as  foolish  as  everyone 
else,  stay  in  your  room.  However,  if 
you  arc  lucky,  the  Minnesota  chap- 
ter of  the  Hell's  Angels  or  the  foot- 
ball team  from  the  local  high  school 
will  be  there  at  the  same  time  as  you. 
Make  friends  with  them  as  soon  as 
possible;  the  recreational  entertain- 
ment possibilities  will  be  vastly 
increased. 

Over  the  next  few  days  you  will 
learn  more  about  your  family  than 
you  ever  cared  to  know.  You  will 
visit  battlefields,  graveyards  and 
tiny  little  churches  tucked  away  in 
gladed  dells  where  the  minister  will 
attempt  to  sell  you  at  an 
extortionate  price  a 
telephone  book-sized 
local  history  that  names 
an  ancestor  of  yours 
exactly  once.  You  will 
hear  that  your  ancestors 
were  all  almost-famous 
people:  that  one  ances- 
tor was  almost  Governor 
of  the  state  but  no  one 
voted  for  him.  Or  that 
another  ancestor  was 
responsible  for  fatally 
leeching  George  Wash- 
ington on  what  didn't 
have  to  be  his  death- 
bed. What  you  want  to 
hear  about  is  tales  of 
bloody  frontier  battles 
with  Indians  or  daring  heroics  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  but  what  you 
invariably  end  up  with  is  an  impres- 
sion of  staggering  infant  mortality 
and  several  centuries  of  genealogi- 
cal mediocrity. 

In  the  evening  after  your  day's 
outing  you  will  return  to  your  motel. 
There,  bathed  and  rested,  you  will 
proceed  downstairs  yet  again  to  the 
"hospitality"  lounge  where  you  will 
toss  a  few  back  with  the  family. 
Some  families  play  Softball,  some 
picnic  at  the  beach,  some  do  as  little 
as  possible,  but  the  one  thing  that  all 
families  do,  especially  in  a  group,  is 
drink.  And,  more  often  than  not, 
they  drink  way  too  much.  This  is  a 
stressful  time  so  it  will  not  be 
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unheard  of  if  Uncle  Pete  is  found 
unconscious  in  the  rose  bushes.  It 
can  also  be  one  of  the  only  things 
that  can  make  these  ridiculous 
events  even  mildly  tolerable.  What's 
more,  with  a  few  drinks  under  your 
belt,  you  might  even  begin  to  like 
your  family. 

The  other  reason  to  belly  up  to 
the  bar  at  family  reunions  is  to  help 
cn\  er  up  the  taste  of  the  food  you 
will  be  eating.  Approximately  six 
months  before  you  gather,  a  letter 
will  arrive  in  the  mail  asking  you  to 
make  your  selection  for  the  family 
"banquet."  But  don't  expect  jolly 
wenches  serving  flagons  of  ale  and 
joints  of  beef  at  this  banquet.  When 
the  meal  you  ordered  last  winter  is 
served,  you  will  have  the  nasty  sus- 
picion that  the  gray  chicken  and 
limp  vegetables  on  your  plate  were 
cooked  then  too.  So  go  on,  have  that 
third  martini,  it  can  only  make  the 
chicken-fried  steak  taste  better. 

By  the  end  of  your  reunion, 
you  will  finally  understand  why 
you  were  so  desperate  to 
move  out  of  the  house  when 
you  were  a  teenager. 


9 


/.The  Sexy  First 
Cousin:  It's  bound  to  hap- 
pen. The  odds  are  proportion- 
ate that  in  any  given  family 
there  will  be  at  least  one  attrac- 
tive individual  (not  counting 
yourself,  of  course).  She'll  be 
the  one  in  the  skimpy  bikini 
who's  always  sunning  herself 
by  the  pool.  But  unless  you've 
been  serving  back-to-back 
extended  tours  on  a  nuclear 
sub  off  the  coast  of  Kamchatka 
for  the  last  six  years  or  are  from 
Appalachia,  do  not  do  anything. 
There  are  reasons  why  the 
Bible  has  taboos  against  this 
sort  of  thing. 

2.  The  Networker:  If  it 
weren't  for  the  familv  resem- 


4.  T 


blance  you  almost  might  wonder  if 
this  guy  really  is  a  cousin  and  not 
just  some  hustler  working  a  family 
reunion  seam.  You  meet  him  on  the 
first  night  when  he  hands  you  his 
card  and  tries  to  pitch  life  insurance, 
plastic  surgery  or 
dental  wax.  Men- 
tion that  you  left 
your  checkbook 
at  home  and 
watch  him  drop 
you  like  a  bad 
habit. 


3.  The  Surfer 
Dude:  Among 
the  junior  contin- 
gent there  will 
invariably  be  a 

gawky,    shaggy  The  Networker 

16-year-old  in  T- 

shirt  and  baggy  shorts  who  keeps 
slipping  off  behind  the  bushes  to  get 
stoned  with  his  12-year-old  cousin. 
Tolerate  him  with  bemusement,  and 
try  to  remember  that  it  was  not  so 


long  ago  that  you  were  up  to  simii 
tricks.  Unless  of  course  he  comj 
near  any  of  your  kids,  in  which  cast 
shoot  him. 
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mpv  Old  DeaI 
Guy:  Seated 
the  table  neare| 
to  t h e  bar  an 
sporting  a  blazj 
liberally  fleckej 
with  d  a  n  d  r  u  I 
will  be  the  fami 
m  isanthropd 
Children  will  b 
scared  of  h id 
and  most  adull 
will  be  too.  Try  t 
stay  out  of  th 
range  of  his  can 
by  leaving  hir 
alone.  That's  th 
way  he  wants  it.  But  don't  b 
unnecessarily  rude:  he  may  b 
incredibly  rich  and  without  immed 
ate  heirs  and  inclined  to  frequen 
will  codiciling. 


The  Grumpy  Old  Deaf  Guy 
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FYI 


Uncared-for  wealth  is  one  risk 
you  can't  afford. 


Money  has  plenty  of  natural 
enemies.  Inflation,  changing 
markets,  politics,  war. 

Ignore  those  risks,  and 
money  dwindles. 

That's  the  strength  of 
The  Private  Bank.  As  part  of 
Bankers  Trust,  we're  right  at  the 
edge  of  world  events  and  mar- 
kets. Appraising  their  risks,  cal- 
culating their  rewards. 


So  the  slumping  J  apanese 
market  hasn't  caught  us  nap- 
ping. As  our  client,  you  actu- 
ally might  have  profited  by 
its  fall. 

Currencies  weaken,  cur- 
rencies strengthen.  You'll  have 
opportunities  either  way. 

And  recently,  we  would 
have  offered  you  the  chance 
i  <  i  share  m  Ljam.s  n  i  die  I  :  .S. 


stock  market. .  .with  precisely 
limited  downside  risk. 

To  learn  more,  please 
call  Fran  Ford,  Vice  President, 
(212)  454-2000. 

We'll  stay  alert  for  risk 
that  can  harm  you . . .  and  for 
risk  that  will  profit  you  most. 


WW  The  Private  Bank 
LJ  at  Bankers  Trust 
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s  Windbag; 
This  is  the  guy  who  manages  to  let 
you  know  within  the  first  few 
moments  of  talking  with  him  how 
much  he  makes  a  year,  what  coun- 
try clubs  he  belongs  to,  and  proba- 
bly what  his  handicap  is.  If  he  has 
any  children  w  ho  went  to  an  Ivy 
League  school  or  are  successful 
lawyers,  he  will  throw  that  in  as 
well  for  good  measure.  He  has  no 
interest  in  you  at  all.  When  you 
meet  his  wife,  you  arc  not  surprised 
that  she  drinks  too  much  and  has  a 
reputation  for  seducing  tennis  pros. 

6.  The  Family  Historian: 
Even  if  your  family  antecedents  are 
murky  at  best,  and  there  are  rumors 
that  pickpockets  and  ax  murderers 
abounded  among  your  ancestors, 
there  will  always  be  some  relative 
who  has  made  them  his  life  study.  At 
some  point  during  the  reunion  he  will 
corner  you  and  subject  you  to  a  mind- 
numbing  discourse  explaining  that 
your  family  had  really  not  been  sent 
to  America  as  convicts  but  instead 
came  over  of  their  own  free  will.  Nod 
politely,  and  at  the  first  opportunity 
excuse  yourself  to  get  another  drink. 

7.  The  Rich  Old  Lady:  Some- 
body at  some  point  in  your  family 
made  a  lot  of  money,  and  it  unfail- 
ingly winds  up  in  hands  of  a  seem- 
ingly immortal  old  woman.  She 
keeps  a  close  eye  on  her  money  and 
an  even  closer  lip  as  to  who  she's 
going  to  leave  it  to.  Wherever  she 


The  Family  Historian 

goes  there  is  a  flurry  of  toadying,  lives  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New) 
sycophantic  relatives.  Naturally,  York  with  her  lover  in  a  commune  o) 
because  of  all  the  attention  paid  to  militant  political  "wymyn."  Sporting  a 
her,  she  is  the  one  who  always  most    crewcut,  a  pierced  nostril,  and  Dog 

Martens,  she  loudly 
voices  her  disapproval  of  the 
whole  concept  of  family 
reunions  and  agitate; 
many  of  the  elderly  rela- 
tives. If  it  weren't  for  the 
clove  cigarettes  that  she) 
insists  on  smoking,  you'd 
almost  like  her. 

10.  The  Loser  Cou- 
sin You  Alw a  y s 
Knew  Was  Going  Toi 
Be  A  Loser:  You  werej 
cruel  to  him  when  you 
both  were  children.  But 
with  the  passage  of  time 
and  a  more  mature  atti- 
tude, you  think  he  can't  be 
as  bad  as  you  remember. 
They're  your  family,  not  his.       He  is.  You  find  that  you  still  want  to 

be  cruel  to  him — and  are.  38 

9.  The  Radical  Lesbian  Perfor-   

mange  Artist:  You  remember  Denied 'a  career in  family  planning.  C.S. 
her  as  a  quiet,  sensitive  girl.  Now  she     Du  how  lias  chosen  instead  to  a' rite. 


enjoys  the  reunions. 

8.  The  Unrelated 
Sneerer:  This  is  the 
guy  in  the  greasy  ponytail 
and  polyester-weave  jack- 
et who  shows  up  at  the 
reunion  as  somebody's 
husband  or  boyfriend  and 
spends  the  whole  time 
complaining  or  making 
snide  comments.  He  acts 
bored  and  does  little  more 
than  grunt  when  asked  a 
direct  question.  You  fight 
back  the  urge  to  teach  the 
punk  some  manners  and 
give  him  a  haircut.  After 
all,  it's  all  right  for  you  to 
make  fun  of  them. 


The  Radical 
Lesbian  Perfor- 
mance Artist 
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Believe  It  Or  Not, There  Are 
Business  People  Experiencing 
The  Same  Kind  Of  Peace. 


These  Jays  you  have  enough  to  worry  ahout  without  adding  office  furniture  to  the  list.  But  with  just 
3  quick  phone  call,  our  trained  consultants  can  give  your  husiness  the  look  of  success  it  deserves. 


COKT 

FURNITURE  RENTAL 


You  Handle  The  Business.  We'll  Handle  The  F  urniture. 

Call  today  for  the  Cort  Showroom  near  you;  1-800-Q62-CORT.  Over  75  home  and  office  sh  owrooms  from  coast  to  coast. 


FIELD  AND  SCREAM) 


Galling  All 

Turkey  j 


By  Geoffrey  Norman 


Time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago,  that  your 

successful  turkey  hunter  was  some  old  boy  with 
one  eye  and  an  excessive  fondness  for  his  sister. 
There  were  no  turkeys  at  all  in  most  parts  of  the 
U.S.,  and  the  small  flocks  that  survived  in  places 
like  Alabama  and  Texas  hid  out  where 
only  a  certified  swamp  rat  could  get 
around.  However,  wildlife  pro 
grams  of  the  last  two  decades 
have  increased  the  turkey 
population  until  there  are 
turkeys  in  all  the  lower 
48.  The  number  of 
people  hunting  them 
has  grown  propor- 
tionally. 

The  contemporary 
turkey   hunter  is, 
often  as  not,  a  man  of 
quality.  Former  Sec- 
retary of  State  and 
Washington  insider 
James  Baker  is  said  to 
love  turkey  hunting 
better  than  electing  Pres- 
idents. Probably  had  more 
success  at  it,  lately,  too. 

Anyway,  a  turkey  hunter 
needs  a  call.  Some  means  by 
which  he  can  produce  the  yelps, 
clucks,  cackles  and  purrs  of  a  hen 
turkey  seductively  enough  to  bring  a  gobbler 
into  range.  This  is  the  whole  game.  And  where  the 
turkey  hunter  of  yesterday  would  have  been  happy  to 
use  a  w  ing  bone,  crude  slate,  or  a  call  fashioned  from  a 
snuff  tin  and  a  condom  (virtually  the  only  time  he 
used  one  of  them  thangs),  modern  tastes  call  for  some- 
thing w  irh  a  little  more  art,  heft  and  grace. 


Like  the  One  Hander,  made  by  Bart  Jacob — a.k.a. 
"Old  Jake" — in  Pawlet,  Vt.  This  is  a  turkey  call  with  a 
certain  dignity.  It  is  made  of  holster-grade  cowhide 
wrapped  around  a  slate  from  Pennsylvania.  The  strik- 
er has  a  peg  carved  from  butternut  with  a  corn  cob 
handle.  The  metal  plate  is  brass-colored 
aluminum  and  the  entire  effect  is  one 
of  sturdy  quality.  You  think  of 
good  boots  or  riding  tack  when 
you  pick  up  the  One  Han- 
der. It  takes  you  back  to 
the  world  before  plastics. 
Jacob  has  been  mak- 
ing the  One  Hander 
since  1980,  and  he  is 
up  to  about  1,000  of 
them.  (They  come 
with  a  serial  num- 
ber.) He  does  a  lot 
of.. .ah,  field  testing 
of  his  own  products. 
The  year  after  he 
began  making  the  One 
Hander,  Jacob  scored  a 
grand  slam"  on  turkeys, 
which  is  to  say,  he  took 
one  of  each  of  the  four  sub- 
species, something  few 
hunters  had  done  at  the  time. 
Lately,  he  has  switched  over  to 
hunting  with  a  bow,  and  records  most  of 
his  hunts  on  video.  In  that  curious  blend  of  the 
primitive  and  the  modern,  the  One  Hander  seems  to 
fit  perfectly. 

Jacob's  office  is  located  in  Pawlet,  VT  05761;  he 
sells  the  One  Hander  for  $35.  You  can  call  at  802-325- 
3017.  Every  now  and  then,  when  he  isn't  out  hunting 
turkeys,  he'll  answer  the  phone.® 


FY  I 


Here  is  a  special  catalog  from  Lands'  End: 


Fine  clothing  for  men  who  hate  to  shop, 

and  their  discerning  wives. 


k  named  it  ''Beyond  Buttondowns" 
id  here's  how  it  came  about: 


men  are  not  created  equal 
en  it  comes  to  their  patience 
hopping  today's  men  stores, 
h  their  mix  of  intrusive  or 
ifferent  clerks.  Nor  do  they 
share  the  gift  for  recognizing 
i  value,  and  choosing  what's 
t  suited  to  them. 
We  know.  We're  among  those 

0  depend  heavily  on  the  taste 
liscerning  wives,  with  their 
•erienced  clutch  at  the  sleeve 

1  hanging  sportcoat,  a  brazen 
nee  at  a  hidden  label,  and  a 
>wledgeable  riffle  through  a 
iding  array  of  ties. 

Hence,  our  new 
catalog  for  both. 

call  it  "Beyond  Buttondowns", 
h  to  underline  its  un- 
tentiousness,  and  its  origin, 
're  the  no-nonsense  "cut  and 
/n"  people  who've  been  called 
ig  of  the  Buttondowns,  and 
known  as  The  Place  for 
eaters.  So-even  though 
re  now  moving  up  into  a 
ler  array  of  fine  clothing,  we 
mise  to  remain  true  to  our 
phasis  on  quality  first,  then 


comfortable  prices  that  denote 
value,  and  seamlessly  friendly 
customer  service. 

Our  first  issue  of  this  new 
catalog  has  let  us  know  you're 
out  there -you  who  appreciate 
shopping  from  the  comfort  of  your 
own  home,  either  by  calling  our 
toll-free  number,  1-800-356-4444, 
or  through  the  mail.  And  who 
are  reassured  by  our  implacable 
guarantee.  So  gracious,  we  can 
state  it  in  two  words: 
GUARANTEED.  PERIOD.' 

Just  off  the  press: 
our  second  issue. 

Like  our  premier  issue,  our 
newest  "Beyond  Buttondowns" 
features  out-sized  photos  of  our 
expanded  shirt  and  tie  lines,  with 
endlessly  informative  discussions 
of  what  they  are,  exactly,  how 
they  got  that  way,  and  why  they 
are  values. 

Then,  too,  when  appropriate, 
we  will  feature  the  rare  and  the 
ultimate  in  quality  and  value.  In 
our  premier  issue,  it  was  the  John 
Partridge  trench  coat,  a  sell-out. 
In  this  issue,  it's  the  100%  Irish 


linen  jackets  forrnen-the  genuine 
Moygashels,  in  Black,  Natural, 
Green,  Maize,  Indigo,  and 
Eggplant.  World  class  at  any 
price.  At  our  prices, 
incomparable! 


But,  enough  for  now. 
It's  your  move. 

By  all  means-phone  or  use  the 
coupon  at  right  for  your  copy  of 
"Beyond  Buttondowns".  It'll 
restore  your  confidence  in  the 
clothing  you  like,  and  explain 
why  you're  right  in  liking  it. 
What's  more,  you  and  yours  can 


share  it-quietly,  at  home,  at  your 
leisure  and  above  all,  to  your 
substantial  mutual  advantage! 


TW 


If  you'd  like  a  free 
copy  of  our  Beyond 
Buttondowns  catalog, 
mail  in  this  coupon 
or  call  us  free  on: 
1-800-356-4444 

Name  

Address  

 Apt  

City  

State   Zip  

Phone (  )  

Send  to: 

Lands'  End  Direct  Merchants 
Dept.  #TW 
I  Lands'  End  Lane, 
Dodgeville,  WI  53595 
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John  Bryan's  mantelpieces  celebrate  a  life  in  the  cast  lane. 
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John  Bryan  used  to  fish  a  lot.  When  he  wasn't  making 
furniture  in  his  Yarmouth,  Me.,  shop,  he  was  leading  fly 
fishing  classes  at  L.L.  Bean,  guiding  anglers  on  trips  to 

Canada's  Maritime  Provinces  or  stalking  trout  in  local  waters.  But  that  was  ten 
years  ago,  before  he  had  fathered  three  daughters  and  built  a  post-and-beam 
house  and  studio  on  seven  acres  of  woodland  in  southern  Maine.  "Suddenly,  I 
had  a  real  cash  monster  to  feed,"  he  says.  "And  I  began  spending  more  time 
dreaming  about  fishing  than  actually  doing  it." 

That  frustrated  Bryan,  but  it  eventually  led  him  to  make  a  bold  career 
move.  "I  stopped  making  chairs  for  a  while  and  carved  a  couple  of  fireplace 
mantels  on  speculation,"  he  says.  "Fly  fishing  was  the  central  theme  of  both 
pieces.  It  seemed  the  perfect  way  to  combine  my  love  of  the  outdoors  with  my 
skill  as  a  woodworker.  And  it  made  it  easier  to  be  away  from  the  trout  stream." 

In  the  past  few  years  Bryan  has  sculpted  and  sold  a  number  of  custom  man- 
tels, some  for  as  much  as  $25,000.  Fly  fishing  remains  a  favorite  subject,  but 
Bryan  also  depicts  upland  bird  hunting,  golf  and  sailing  scenes,  and  has  taken 
to  carving  hunting  and  fishing  panels.  Prices  for  those  works,  which  can  be 
hung  like  paintings,  begin  at  $2,500. 

Though  business  has  been  good,  the  cash  monster  continues  to  bellow,  and 
Bryan  still  can't  fish  as  much  as  he  used  to.  "But  I  don't  feel  so  guilty  when, I 
go  out  these  days/  he  says.  "I  just  tell  myself  I'm  doing  a  little  R&D." 
{John  Bryan,  39  Milliken  Road,  North  Ya/wouth,  ME  04097;  207-829-6447.) 

—John  Steinbreder 
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Drinking  In  Summer 


By  Don  Vivant 


The  difficulties  of  summer  drinking  are  myriad 
and  mysterious.  Still,  it  must  be  done,  of 
course.  An  aspect  of  the  problem  is  that  the  dif- 
ficulties aren't  recognized:  summer  on  the  face  of  it 
seems  an  ideal  time  for  drinking.  One's  thirsty,  just  to 
begin  with.  One  can't  stop  drinking, 
just  because  it's  summer.  It  must 
still  be  done,  of  course. 

Thirst  may  in  fact  be  just  what's 
in  question  here.  In  the  hot  weath- 
er, naturally,  you're  thirsty.  But 
thirst,  oddly,  is  the  Enemy  of 
Drinking — summer  makes  this 
clear.  When  we  speak  of  Drinking, 
you  know,  we  don't  mean  water  or 
any  of  that  other  soft  stuff.  If  you 
drink  for  thirst,  you  get  loaded. 
Drinking  for  thirst  creates  an  unin- 
tended inebriation,  which  is  the 
worst  kind  of  inebriation — in  fact, 
maybe,  the  only  bad  kind.  You 
thirstily  gulp  down  three  Tom  Collinses  after  tennis  or  a 
round  of  golf  and  you've  ruined  the  rest  of  your  day. 
QED:  thirst  is  the  Enemy  of  Drinking. 

Oh,  come  on,  you  say.  "What  kind  of  proof  is  that? 
Drinking  in  summer  is  wonderful.  What's  so  difficult 
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about  it  really?"  And  I  know  you  by  your  question. 

I  recognize  you.  You  are  at  the  height  of  your  power 
and  vitality.  You  are  welcome  everywhere  and  at  ease 
with  people,  and  at  ease  with  all  the  events  and  activi- 
ties of  summer.  Summer  drinking  is  for  the  confident 
and  capable.  Specifically,  summer 
drinking  is  for  those  who  are 
upper  middle-class  and  young 
middle-aged,  men  in  what's  called 
The  Prime  of  Life. 

I  recognize  you,  recognize  (per- 
haps even  remember)  the  confi- 
dent ease  and  strength  of  your 
Young  Manhood.  You  are  at  the 
point  in  your  life  when  you  are 
acquiring  memberships,  accepting 
appointments,  have  learned  the 
habit  of  control,  learned  control 
as  a  habit.  You  have  access:  that 
odd  mixture  of  clout  and  belong- 
ing. You  are  at  the  point  where 
nothing's  yet  started  to  go  wrong  in  your  life,  when  in 
fact  things  still  seem  to  be  getting  even  better.  You 
have  now  what  you  aspired  to  when  you  were 
young,  what  you  will  be  nostalgic  for  when  you  age. 
Oddly,  paradoxically,  sadly,  it's  the  time  in  life 


WW 


when  you  need  a  pick-me-up  least  but  can  handle  it  best. 

Yes,  I  recognize  you.  Actually  I  see  you  now  on  a 
summer  night  at  the  yacht  club  dance,  and  I  notice  that 
you  are  flirting,  or  about  to.  Well,  no  matter.  Often  coin- 
cident are  summer  drinking  and  flirting — romance  ever 
in  the  air.  You  are  at  the  age  for  it.  You  are  still  married 
to  your  first  wife,  and  far  from  being  jealous  she's  flirt- 
ing too — her  figure  bounced  back  from  the  babies  and 
being  flaunted  on  the  floor.  Your  children  are  young  and 
not  yet  pains  in  the  neck  or  worrisome — in  fact  still 
adorable — and  you  have  the  money  to  have  agreeable 
help  to  help  with  them,  safe  now  at  home.  Your  first 
divorce  is  still  years  away.  Your  hair  is  still  full,  and  yet 
its  unruliness  is  now  tamed  to  suit  you.  You  are  comfort- 
able there  at  the  dance  in  your  white  dinner 
jacket;  all  your  clothes  still  fit  you  perfectly; 
your  paunch  is  still  in  the  future. 

You  are  active,  especially  in  the  summer. 
This  morning  you  had  a  few  sets  of  singles, 
then  played  some  mixed  doubles  with  your 
wife.  You've  controlled  the  exasperation  you 
used  to  feel  with  your  own  mistakes  on  the 
courts  and  now  play  gracefully  in  demeanor  and 
execution:  your  back  court  strokes  are  long  and 
deep,  and  you  are  now  courteous  but  still  light- 
ning-quick at  the  net.  Your  golf  game  has  stead- 
ied too:  you  two-putt  unerringly  and  hit  long 
drives  off  the  tee  even  when  you're  a  few  holes 
down  and  there's  money  on  it.  You  went  to  a  luncheon 
party,  with  croquet,  at  the  home  of  some  friends,  agree- 
able about  your  partner's  errors,  and  making  up  for 
them.  With  your  young  daughter  crewing  you  came  in  a 
close  second  in  the  Saturday  afternoon  one-design 
races.  You  went  to  two  cocktail  parties,  then  a  dinner 
party  before  the  club  dance.  It's  been  a  long  day,  but  a 
wonderful  one,  and  you're  not  ready  for  it  to  end. 

You've  been  drinking  off  and  on  all  day,  not  compul- 
sively but  casually — easily,  the  way  you  do  everything 


now.  G&Ts  after  the  tennis,  a  few  beers  at  the 
19th  hole,  Bloody  Marys  at  that  luncheon 
party,  a  few  hits  of  rum  after  the  boat  race — 
not  to  speak  of  what  you  downed  at  the  cock- 
tail parties  and  the  dinner.  But  even  with  all 
the  exercise  and  general  running  around,  in 
the  hot  sun  and  out  on  the  water,  you  don't 
feel  exhausted,  but  exhilarated.  The  drink,  far 
from  depressing  you,  has  made  you  a  bit  rest- 
less and  reckless.  You  are  having  a  highball,  in 
your  white  dinner  jacket,  considering  which  of 
the  many  possibilities  it  would  be  most  inter- 
esting to  ask  to  dance. 

Take  a  moment,  though,  from  your  drinking 
and  flirting,  to  look  over  at  that  older  man,  sit- 
ting there  with  the  widows  at  the  tables,  in  the 
shadows  under  the  club  awning.  He  limited 
himself  to  just  his  one  martini  before  dinner  and  his 
glass  of  red  wine  with,  but  he  still  feels  woozy.  Give  him 
an  after-dinner  brandy-and-soda  and  he'd  slide  right 
into  snooze,  while  the  band  plays  on. 

Or  look  out  there,  in  the  harbor,  where  a  youth  sits  in 
a  rowboat  in  the  dark  of  the  summer  night.  He's  looking 
back  at  the  lights  of  the  yacht  club  dance,  listening 
yearningly  to  the  music,  and  to  the  laughter  as  it  drifts 
over  the  water.  Give  him  a  bottle  of  booze  out  there  to 
drown  his  melancholy  and  he'd  tip  the  boat  right  over 
and  drown  his  own  self. 

Sip  your  Scotch-and-soda  highball  appreciatively  as 
you  glance  back  and  forth  between  these  two.  Savor  it. 
Summer  Drinking,  with  its  thirsts,  won't  mix  with  the 


impetuosities  and  insecurities  of  Youth;  nor  does  it 
blend  with  the  fatigues  and  cautions  of  Age.  In  your 
Young  Manhood  you  feel  Summer  Drinking  can't  harm 
you;  you  know  nothing  can  harm  you.  Savor  it  (the  high- 
ball, and  your  life).  Youth,  with  its  Springtime  revela- 
tions surely  has  many  joys.  And  Age,  with  its  Autumnal 
adjustments  and  putative  Wintry  wisdoms,  is  said  to 
have  some  compensations. 
But  Summer  Drinking  is  for  "^^fV  \J\ 
the  summer  of  your  life.® 
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160 years,  we  haven't 
lost  a  second. 


Baume  &  Mercier 

GENEVE 

MAITRES  HORLOGERS  DEPUIS  1830 


Stainless  steel  and  18  karat  gold.  Screwback  case 
and  screwdown  crown  assure  water-resistance  to  99  feet. 


BAILEY  BANKS  &  BIDDLE 


JEWELERS 


SINCE  1832 


Atlanta  •  Chicago  •  Philadelphia  •  Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco  •  Washington  D.C. 


(enlarged) 
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•   And  at  the   canny  Scot's  shooting  school* 
on  the  grounds  of  the  gleneagles  hotel, 


YOU  CAN  TOO 


By  Duncan  Christy 

Photographs  by  Nick  Passmore 


s  relentless  perfectionists  go,  Jackie  Stewart 
actually  a  very  nice  chap. 

Striding  along  the  gravel  paths  of  his  shooting  school 
1  central  Scotland,  he's  alert  to  any  visible  flaws  or 
lemishes.  "A  bit  more  paint  here.  Bob,"  he  instructs  a 
orkman  in  a  burr  as  thick  as  the  nearby  heather. 
Shouldn't  we  cover  this  lumber,  Justin?"  he  asks  an 
tstructor  about  the  finish  on  a  shelter.  No  detail  seems 
>o  small;  you  get  the  feeling  that  he'd  like  to  pick  up 
ie  myriad  shards  of  broken  clay  targets  strewn  about, 
id  put  them  all  in  his  pocket. 

The  sharp  report  of  shotguns  crackles  through  his 
mversation  as  Stewart,  a  compact  man  of  54,  roams  the 


grounds.  He's  immaculately  dressed — tweed  coat  and 
breeches,  carefully  rolled  knee  socks,  leather  field 
brogues,  shooting  cap — as  are  all  of  his  instructors.  "I 
hate  things  that  are  unattractive,"  he  confides.  The 
shooting  butts  are  busy;  the  dozen  different  stations, 
which  mimic  the  evasive  flight  of  various  woodland  birds 
and  animals,  take  sporting  clay  shooters  from  duck, 
woodcock  and  grouse  through  bolting  rabbit,  running 
hare  and  springing  teal.  At  one,  a  pretty  blonde  student 
catches  Stewart's  own  keen  eye:  "I  hear  you're  costing 
me  a  fortune  in  broken  plates,"  he  teases  her,  wryly. 

To  most  Americans,  the  name  "Jackie  Stewart" 
means  one  thins* — automobile  racing.  He's  the  brilliant 


iver  who  blazed  across  racing  for  a  decade 
in  the  1960s  and  70s,  winning  three  World  Champi- 
onships before  retiring  in  one  piece  and  at  the  top  of  his 
sport.  He  didn't  disappear;  his  distinctive  Scottish  accent 
became  a  regular  feature  of  auto  commentary  during 
major  televised  races.  The  images  of  that  career  persist 
ver\  lightly  around  him  today:  the  custom-crafted 
Beretta  shotguns  that  he  shoulders  so  easily  are  engraved 
with  images  of  his  winning  Formula  One  vehicles. 

Bui  in  Great  Britain,  he's  as  well-known  as  a  shooter 
of  sporting  clay  targets.  Before  he  ever  raced  a  vehicle 
competitively,  he  was  the  sporting  clays  champion  of 
Scotland,  England,  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  a  member  of 
the  British  Olympic  team  in  I960.  So  when  the  Glenea- 
l'Jcs  1  Iotel  came  calling  in  the 
early  1980s,  recruiting  him  to 
capitalize  on  his  reputation  and 
popularity,  the  choice  was 
easy.  "There's  no  way  I  could 
build  a  racing  track  around 
Gleneagles,"  he  says.  "But  my 
first  love  being  shooting,  why 
not  a  shooting  school?" 

Why  not  indeed?  Why  not  a 
handsome  pine  shooting  lodge 
overlooking  the  moors,  its  inte- 
rior neatly  draped  with  Stewart 
tartans?  Why  not  a  solicitous 
cadre  of  instructors,  all  of  them 
crisply  attired  and  attentive  to 
a  fault?  The  walls  of  the  lodge 
are  ringed  with  pictures  of  the 
Jackie  Stewart  Celebrity  Chal- 
lenge, two-day  team  competi- 
tions which  have  occurred  at 
regular  intervals  to  benefit  var- 
ious charities.  Here's  Jackie 
with  Sean  Connery  and  Prince 
Edward.  Here  he  is  with 
Steven  Spielberg  and  Harrison 
Ford.  Here  he  is  with  King 
Constantine  of  Greece  and 
King  Hussein — '"wee  Jordan,' 

we  called  him,"  he  says.  "Only  the  best-quality  celebri- 
ties," he  insists  mockingly,  over  my  shoulder. 

And  here  he  is  with  soprano  diva  Kiri  Te  Kanawa — "a 
jolly  good  shot,"  he  reports  enthusiastically.  "She  beat  all 
the  duchesses." 

His  quandary  is  how  to  place  all  those  royals  for  the 
group  picture.  Commoners  are  easy:  just  step  to  the  rear. 
But  there's  a  definite  hierarchy  among  reigning  monar- 
chs,  successors  to  the  English  throne,  exiled  monarchs 
and  the  merely  titled  that  has  to  be  precisely  observed. 
(Wouldn't  do  to  have  an  international  incident,  you  see, 
after  all  the  good  will.)  He  stops  to  explain  the  intricacies: 
lis  dukes  before  earls,  earls  before  viscounts,  viscounts 
he  s  lys,  in  the  peerage  variant  on  "the  knee 
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Golf  with  a  shotgun" — or  so  people  are  colling 
the  newly  fashionable  sporting  clays. 


bone  connected  to  the  thigh  bone."  "You  address  a  sin<. 
duke  as  'Your  Grace,'  but  if  there  are  more  than  one,  i 
'My  Ford  Dukes,'  not  'Your  Graces.'"  But  who's  this 
the  center  of  ev  ery  picture?  Why,  it's  Jackie  himself,  t 
royal  Stewart.  Not  bad  for  a  gamekeeper's  grandson, 
agrees,  «so  atrocious  a  student,  due  to  his  undiagnos 
dyslexia,  that  he  chose  to  leave  school  at  15. 

However  personally  modest,  masters  of  any  sport  w, 
very  quickly  let  you  see  their  extraordinary  skills.  Whei 
step  into  one  of  the  shooting  butts  at  Gleneagles  wi 
Jackie — he's  "Jackie"  to  everyone  on  the  grounds  oft 
hotel — he  starts  by  demonstrating  the  expertise  that  w 
all  those  national  and  international  titles.  "Pull!"  I 
shouts,  shattering  the  saucer-sized  target  almost  immec 

ately,  and  then — much  m< 
difficult — picking  out  tl 
largest  shard  and  shattering 
too.  Again  and  again  he  does 
the  hand-eye  coordination  di 
zling,  his  concentration  whi 
shooting  total. 

Nearly  as  quickly,  1 
mutates  into  an  instructor;  it 
a  school,  after  all.  He  deftj 
molds  me  into  the  shooter 
weight  forward,  feet  plante 
gun  stock  cradled  into  tl 
fleshy  part  of  my  should 
eyes  down  the  barrel.  F 
coaches  me  on  technique:  hcj 
to  cover  the  target — tl 
"bird" — in  a  tight  pattern  HI 
a  driven  partridge's;  how  | 
lead  the  bird  at  a  longer  di 
tance,  like  a  queen's  pheasar 
when  to  let  my  instil 
squeeze  the  trigger.  It  hits  mi 
I've  got  two  cartridg« 
embossed  with  Jackie  Stev 
art's  name  in  a  Beretta  1 
gauge  with  Jackie  Stewart 
racing  car  stenciled  on  the  si 
ver  sideplates.  Heady  stuff- 
maybe  I'm  Jackie  Stewart? 

Maybe  I  am. ..for  the  briefest  of  moments.  The  mo) 
difficult  station  on  the  course  is  the  king's  pheasant, 
high-flying  target  flung  from  a  100-foot  tower.  "Pull!" 
shout,  leading  the  bird  fluidly,  and  then  shattering 
with  my  first  shot.  It'-s  blind  luck,  I'm  sure,  but  Stewai 
nearly  sends  me  into  the  heather  with  a  slap  on  the  bad 
"Well  shot!" 

Then  I'm  the  novice  again,  who  can't  hit  a  low-flyin, 
slow-flying  woodcock  that  seems  to  hang,  tumid  as  a  zej 
pelin,  over  the  moor.  Stewart  is  the  patient  teache 
"Don't  overstudy  the  target,"  he  says.  "You're  not  sittin 
an  exam  here." 

Jackie  Stewart  can  forgive  a  missed  target  or  two.  0 
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His  brilliant  careers:  before  he  ever  raced  a  vehicle  competitively, 
Jackie  Stewart  was  the  sporting  clays  champion  of  Great  Britain. 


lis  21st  birthday,  at  the  last  qualifying  round  for  the 
British  Olympic  Team,  he  inexplicably  lost  his  touch, 
nissing  eight  out  of  25  targets.  Instead  of  traveling  to 
tome  as  the  second  shooter  on  a  two-man  team,  he  went 
s  the  reserve.  "To  this  day,"  he  says,  "it  has  been  my 
;reatest  disappointment  in  sports.  And  I  lost  the  Indy 
'00  in  1966  after  leading  by  two  laps  with 
ight  laps  to  go." 

Jackie  is  too  busy  to  coach  every  stu- 
lent  who  comes  through  his  shooting 
chool.  One  reason  is  the  400,000  miles 
e  spends  on  the  road  every  year  as  an 
mbassador  for  such  long-time  corpo- 
ate  clients  as  Ford,  Rolex  and  Moet  & 
^handon.  Another  is  the  limited  time 
e  can  officially  spend  in  England:  he 
witched  his  citizenship  to  Switzerland  in  1968,  when 
he  top  rate  on  taxes  neared  90%  under  the  Labor  Gov- 
rnment.  So  here's  what  more  normally  happens  when 
ou  arrive  at  the  Jackie  Stewart  Shooting  School. 

First,  before  you  ever  lift  a  shotgun,  you'll  be  "kitted 
lit."  When  he  started  building  the  school  in  1985,  Jack- 
b  realized  that  many  non-shooters  might  feel  insecure 
bout  their  dress.  What  to  wear  to  do  something  that 
lost  guests  have  never  done  before?  Jackie  has  eliminat- 
d  the  mystery:  everyone  is  fitted  with  a  comfortable 


Barbour  field  coat  and  rubber  Wellingtons.  It's  good  pro- 
tection from  the  elements — "rain's  all  you  can  depend 
on,"  is  the  quintessential  Scottish  forecast — and  good 
psychology.  Everyone  looks  like  an  extra  from  the  film, 
The  Shooting  Party;  therefore,  everyone  looks  the  part. 

Then,  an  exciting  moment — the  hardware.  The  shot- 
guns are  over-and-under  Berettas,  rather  than  the  more 
familiar  side-by-sides.  Jackie  prefers  them, 
finding  them  better  balanced  and  easier 
to  hold,  and  also  easier  to  sight  with, 
looking  down  a  single  barrel  instead  of  a 
double.  They're  built  for  the  school  in  a 
variety  of  gauges,  weights  and  stock 
lengths,  so  that  every  student  can  find  a 
comfortable  fit.  Then,  one  of  those  super- 
competent  instructors — perhaps  Justin 
Jones,  the  personable  school  manager — 
puts  you  through  a  point-by-point  explanation  of  sporting 
clays,  drill  on  safety,  and  everything  that's  going  to  hap- 
pen on  the  course. 

Husbands,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  pay  attention 
here.  Otherwise,  you're  going  to  find  that  your  spouse  is 
very  literally  your  "better  half."  "It's  quite  funny,"  says 
Jackie.  "To  a  very  large  extent,  the  women  do  better 
than  the  men.  If  I  bring  a  husband  and  wife  out  here,  and 
they've  neither  of  them  shot  before,  by  the  end  of  the 


almost  always  the  woman  will.be  shooting  better 
than  the  man.  The  woman  is  slightly  nervous  about  the 
bang,  the  recoil — 'Oh  my  God,  I'm  holding  a  gun;  is  this 
dangerous?' — so  she's  slightly  apprehensive.  Anybody's 
who's  apprehensive  listens. 

"On  the  other  hand,  give  a  man  a  gun,  and  he  imme- 
diately thinks  he's  a  direct  descendant  of  Wyatt  Earp.  All 
of  our  instructions — it's  in  one  ear,  out  the  other.  The 
women  follow  the  instructor  to  the  word,  and  of  course 
they  hit  the  targets.  The  men  in  the  meantime  think 
they're  riding  shotgun  on  the  stagecoach,  that  they're  liv- 
ing the  Glorious  West,  and  they  don't  listen.  It's  really 
quite  marvelous,  and  it  brings  the  women  back,  because 
it's  one  of  the  few  things  they've  been  able  to  beat  their 
husbands  at  after  25  years  of  marriage. 

"Shooting's  not  like  golf  or  tennis,"  Jackie  says  per- 
suasively, "which 
take  a  long  time  to 
learn.  Come  to  my 
school,  and  in  an 
hour  I'll  have  you 
breaking  targets." 

Clearly,  many 
have.  The  school  is 
now  averaging  over 
1,000  guests  a 
month,  6  0  %  of 
whom  have  never 
shot  before.  Its 
appeal  is  wide;  40% 
of  the  shooters  are 
women,  far  more 
than  the  usual  gun 
club  percentages. 
Jackie  has  evidently 
done  the  thing  he  set 
out  to  do — to  create, 
he  says,  "the  ulti- 
mate experience  for 
someone  who  might 
not  be  a  hard-core 
shooter." 

And,  having 
achieved  that,  he's 
moved  on.  The 
school  is  in  the 
hands  of  its  capable 
instructors,  and  his  periodic  visits  are  only  for  his  own 
pleasure  and  to  make  sure  that  the  most  minuscule  de- 
tails are  not  neglected.  It's  that  Stewart  knack  for  timing, 
apparently. 

'!  get  bored,"  he  confesses.  "The  shooting  school — if 
S  had  to  do  that  every  single  moment  of  my  life,  I  could 
iM\  have  it  a  little  better  than  it  is  now,  but  not 

ne  way,  Jackie  Stewart  walked  awav  from 
ige  of  34,  his  third  and  final  World 


"It's  quite  funny/'  says  Jackie.  "To  a  very  large 
extent,  the  women  do  better  than  the  men... The 
women  follow  the  instructors  to  the  word,  and 
of  course  they  hit  the  targets.  On  the  other  hand, 
give  a  man  a  gun,  and  he  immediately  thinks 
he's  a  direct  descendant  of  Wyatt  Earp." 


( Championship  his  exit  line.  He  was  at  that  time  the  wir 
ningest  driver  in  the  history  of  Grand  Prix  racing,  wit 
27  victories  in  99  races  entered.  It  was  a  stature  a 
thrilling  as  it  was  terrifying:  he  knew  that,  if  he  didn 
quit,  his  date  with  the  Grim  Reaper  was  only  a  questio 
of  time.  .The  sport  then,  he  remembers,  was  "horrerl 
dously  dangerous.  There  were  no  seat  belts  worn,  th 
medical  care  was  pathetic,  and  there  was  no  firefightin 
equipment  to  speak  of."  Tracks,  poorly  designed  an! 
maintained,  were  little  better  than  suicide  alleys  waitin 
to  claim  drivers — during  one  four-month  stretch,  h 
recalls,  four  of  his  rivals  perished. 

But  part  of  him  was  just  plain  bored,  burned  out,  res] 
less.  "Where  was  I  going?"  he  asked  himself.  "What  els 
was  there  to  do?  It  was  the  same  old  ground. 

"I  could  have  stayed  on  as  a  racing  car  driver,"  h 

says  contemplative 
ly.  "I  mean,  Mari 
[Andretti]  is  th 
same  age  as  I  an" 
A.J.  Foyt  is  a  10 
older.  But  I  woul 
never  have  devel 
oped;  I  would  neve) 
have  expanded  as  ai 
individual." 

And  that's  wh 
he  thinks  the  shoot 
ing  school  is  a  sue 
cess.  "If  you  live  in 
tunnel  all  the  time 
the  view  isn't  tha 
good.  If  I  had  neve 
gone  into  racing,  if 
had  stayed  on  as 
focused  shooter,  th 
school  would  hav 
been  too  specializec 
Now  it's  somethin 
the  whole  world  ca, 
enjoy,  man  o 
woman,  young  ( 
old." 

To  which  th 
Gleneagles  manage 
ment  would  un 
doubtedly  add 
"Amen!"  They're  in  the  enviable  position  of  having  thi 
Jackie  Stewart  Shooting  School  at  a  time  wdien  sportin, 
clays  are  surging  in  popularity.  For  people  who  enjc 
guns  and  shooting,  but  who  are  uncomfortable  witl 
hunting,  sporting  clays  are  the  perfect  compromise — si 
much  so  that  the  sport  is  increasingly  referred  to  as  "goD 
with  a  shotgun." 

There's  the  fleeting  sense,  as  you  approach  Gleneai 
gles,  that  you're  falling  into  a  19th-century  novel  of  Wall 
ter  Scott's,  say,  or  Emily  Bronte's.  The  glens,  the  moors 
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Oh,  Toy,  can  you  see — 
an  exclusive  beat  on 
one  of  Scotland's  most 
fecund  salmon  streams. 


the  pheasants  and  deer  dart- 
ing back  into  woodlands  tight- 
ly woven  with  gorse — you 
half-expect  to  see  Heathcliff 
lounging  by  a  cairn. 

It  was  the  beauty  of  the 
river  valley  called  the  Strat- 
hearn  that  drew  a  young  rail- 
way executive  named  Donald 
Matheson  here  in  the  early 
1900s.  He  cleverly  lifted  the 
name  "Gleneagles"  from  an 
ancient  nearby  estate,  and 
hired  the  dour  James  Braid, 
Scotland's  greatest  golfer  and 
a  five-time  winner  of  the 
British  Open,  to  design  two 
golf  courses.  The  First  World 
War  intervened,  but  by  1924, 
Matheson  had  erected  his 
structure — a  baronial  Edwar- 
dian take  on  a  French  cha- 
teau, that  dominates  the  fer- 
tile Perthshire  countryside. 

Gleneagles  was  a  hit  from 
the  start — "the  luxury  of  London  in  the  midst  of  the 
moorland,"  the  press  enthused.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
was  a  guest,  as  was  George  Bernard  Shaw,  and  more 
swells  than  an  Atlantic  crossing.  Some  people  made  the 
hop  from  London  in  their  biplanes,  landing  on  the  lawn 
with  golf  bags  strapped  to  the  side.  It  was  the  height  of 
the  Jazz  Age;  the  most  debonair  activity — among 
many — a  "pyjama  cigarette,"  smoked  by  the  pool  after 
a  long  day  of  sports  and  as  long  an  evening  of  drinking 
and  dancing. 

But  the  hotel's  history  isn't  all  a  rhapsody  in  plaid. 
It  fell  eventually  on  hard  times,  never  really  recover- 
ing from  its  role  as  a  convalescent  hospital  during 
World  War  II.  A  victim  of  multiple  management 
changes  and  general  neglect,  Gleneagles  by  the  1980s 
was,  in  Marketing  Director  Neil  Woodcock's  estima- 
tion, "a  tired  old  lady." 

It  was  nothing,  however,  that 
money  couldn't  cure — $43 
million  dollars  of 
it,  poured  into  it 
by  corporate  giant 
Guinness  since 
their  acquisition  in 
1985.  The  adept 
management  has 
been    careful  to 
maintain  the  best  of 
the  traditional  facili- 
ties, and  its  distinc- 
tive Scottish  charac- 
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a  pleasant  grandeur  to  the  hotel,  without  the 
baroque  fripperies  that  one  associates  with  similar 
French  piles.  The  landscaping  is  magnificent — the  vast 
lawns  appear  to  be  one  extended  putting  green — and 
those  Braid-designed  courses,  the  King's  and  the 
Queen's,  still  draw  golfers  from  all  over  the  world.  With 
a  mere  236  rooms  to  serve,  the  service  is  crisp,  and 
there's  never  any  such  thing 
as  a  crowd. 

Hut  "change  or  die"  is  the 
rule  in  the  hotel  industry 
these  days.  In  two  weeks, 
Jack  Nicklaus  will  christen 
his  new,  $7.5  million  golf 
course,  the  Monarchs;  it's  the 
first  course  he's  designed  in 
Scotland.  A  lavish  spa  and  fit- 
ness center  sits  adjacent  to 
the  main  building,  with  pool, 
solarium,  squash  and  racquet- 
ball  courts,  and  the  whole 
array  of  beautifying,  restora- 
tive "aroma-"  and  other  ther- 
apies. Captain  Mark  Phillips, 
Princess  Anne's  former  hus- 
band, runs  a  fully  equipped  equestrian  center  so  that  riders 
can  take  advantage  of  the  hundreds  of  acres  of  open  moor- 
land surrounding  the  hotel.  If  falcons  and  hunting  with 


Wing  fever:  at  the  Falconry  School. 


birds  of  prey  seem  medieval,  they  are.  But  at  Steve  an 
Emma  Ford's  Falconry  School — where  Sebastian,  the 
golden  eagle  and  the  hotel's  mascot  lives — beginners  ca 
learn  to  bring  a  hawk  to  the  glove,  and  progress  to  actu 
hunting.  (There's  a  pocket  for  small  game,  after  all,  in  thi 
back  of  those  capacious  Barbour  coats.) 

So  much  has  been  done  so  well,  in  fact,  that  anion 

the  kudos  and  awards  t h l 
the  hotel  has  won,  this  on 
from  the  punctiliou 
"Harper's  Hideaway  Rd 
port"  stands  out:  "Sco^ 
land's  consummate  resort 
What  does  one  do  at 
consummate  resort?  Why 
one  doesn't  do  is  neglec 
the  food.  Scotland  is  a  ma  I 
velously  provided  countt 
that  hasn't  yet  been  spoile 
by  the  nutritional  polic 
who  have  taken  so  much  a 
the  pleasure  out  of  eating 
One  brisk  march  along  th 
chafing  dishes  at  the  morn1 
ing  buffet  makes  thai 
clear — an  arsenal  of  cholesterol-proud  foods,  in  whicl 
blood  pudding  is  merely  first  among  equals.  This  is 
country  which  isn't  shy  about  butter  or  cream,  nor  abou 
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ditors  of  AMERICAN  HERITAGE  are  delighted 
;r  all  Americans  the  opportunity  to  receive  a 
d,  quarterly  magazine,  Civil  War  Chronicles, 
y  AMERICAN  HERITAGE  is  able  to  do,  our  special 
brings  you  the  Civil  War  in  words  and  pic- 
from  the  first  cannon  volleys  on  Fort  Sumter, 

0  the  victorious — and  controversy-ridden — 
e  through  the  streets  of  Washington  D.C. 

icles  by  noted  historians,  such  as  James 
jrson,  Shelby  Foote,  Stephen  W.  Sears,  Bruce 

1  Allan  Nevins,  Thomas  Fleming  and  Robert 
ck,  as  well  as  surviving  photographs,  mili- 
lintings  and  artist's  renderings,  Civil  War 
licles  takes  you  between  the  lines  and  behind 
enes  with: 

etting  Right  with  Robert  E.  Lee 

ephen  W.  Sears 

[od  or  fallen  angel?  Who  was  this  man?  Histo- 
itruggle  for  a  glimpse  behind  the  mask  of  the 
s  greatest  warrior . . . 

he  Rock  of  Chickamauga 

iter  Andrews 

0  historians  list  the  implacable  Union  general 

1  Henry  Thomas  alongside  the  names  of  the 
more  famous  leaders?  Why  is  he  so  little- 
lbered . . . 

hadows  of  the  Storm 

discovered  photographs  from  antebellum 
:a  follow  the  men  of  brave  new  armies — eager 
jody-minded — into  the  cauldron  of  battle.  A 
ng  photo  essay  . . . 

on't  Miss  Out! 

here  in  this  readable,  well-researched  new 
ine:  the  failure  of  diplomacy,  the  military  cam- 
,  the  battlefields,  the  emancipation  of  the 
and  Lincoln's  famous  consecration  of  a  vast 
;ry  at  Gettysburg.  Americans  of  all  ages  have 
lost  their  fascination  with  those  tragic  years, 
ith  good  reason — the  Civil  War  was  the  mo- 
hat  defined  who  and  what  America  is  as  a 
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CIVILWAR  CHRONICLES 

To  order  the  colorful  quarterly  magazine  on 
the  war  that  shattered  a  union  and  shaped  a 
nation,  call  our  toll-free  number  or  send 
$10.00  for  one  year  (4  issues)  to: 

Civil  War  Chronicles 

P.O.  Box  6903 
Syracuse,  NY  13217 


TO  ORDFR.  CALL:  1  -800-825-006  1 


us  hearty  portions  of  the  freshest  salmon,  savory 
Aberdeen  beef,  Perthshire  mutton.  Dessert:  puddings, 
trifles,  Drambuie-steeped  compotes,  and  this  homage  to 
Calories  Regained — "brioche  bread  and  butter  pudding 
with  a  rich  heather  honey  fudge."  "Yoom-yoom,"  as  the 
Scots  themselves  might  say. 

And  by  "aromatherapy,"  of  course  you  really  mean 
poking  your  nose  into  a  deep  snifter  of  singJe  malt 
whisky,  Scotland's  contribution  to  the  world's  sacred  liq- 
uids, and  inhaling  its  bracing  Celtic  essence.  And  then 
drinking  it  right  off  (at  any  hour  of  the  day). 

Vacations  ought  to  be  about  indulgence.  That  tightly 
cinched  regimen  of  domestic  and  professional  life 
ought,  on  vacation,  to  get  loosened  by  at  least  four 
notches.  "Play  away  now!"  is  how  the  starter  sends 
golfers  off  from  the  first  tee  on  the  King's  Course.  It 
could  as  easily  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  for  how  to 
enjoy  Gleneagles.  38 


An  hour  of  instruction  at  the  Jackie  Stewart  Shooting  School, 
with  50  targets  and  cartridges,  is  $105  (£!=$!.  50).  Hotel  room 
and  suite  rates  vary,  depending  on  size  and  season.  For  example, 
a  deluxe  double  room  is  $420 from  April  I  to  Oct.  31;  $338  oth- 
erwise. Guests  may  opt  for  the  "Perthshire  Paradise"  inclusivi 
package — accommodations,  all  meals,  unlimited  access  to  activi- 
ties and  facilities,  service  and  VA  T — at  $338 per  person  per  day, 
Gleneagles  also  has  conference  facilities  of  various  sizes.  The  Gle- 
neagles Hotel,  Auchterarder,  Perthshire,  Scotland  PH3  INFi 
Call  011-44-764-662231. 

For  those  not  quite  up  to  a  hop  across  the  pond,  Thh 
Equinox,  in  Manchester,  Vt.,  has  recently  been  refurbished  b\ 
Guinness  as  an  American  version  of  Gleneagles.  It  is  a  grand] 
New  England-style  country  inn,  with  its  own  golf  course  ana 
access  to  local  sporting  areas.  Like  Gleneagles,  hotel  room  and 
suite  rates  vary.  For  example,  a  deluxe  double  room  is  $215 
from  May  23  to  Oct.  31;  $189  otherwise.  The  Equinox  Hotel, 
Box  46,  Manchester  Village,  VT  05254;  802-362-4700. 


Haggis:  The  Image  Problem 


What  is  it  about  haggis? 

What  is  it  about  a  well-mean- 
ing national  dish  that  strikes 
such  fear  and  loathing  in  the 
hearts  of  diners  everywhere — 
except  Scotland? 

Why  do  so  many  people  seem 
to  regard  haggis  as  a  grim  joke, 
the  culinary  equivalent  of  the 
Loch  Ness  monster? 

It's  not  as  if  haggis- — a  Gaelic 
word  for  something  no  one 
seems  to  be  able  to  remember — 
isn't  nourishing.  It  consists  of 
minced  lamb,  oatmeal,  onions 
and  various  seasonings,  boiled 
together  with  lamb  stock.  As 
served  with  "neeps  and  tat- 
ties"— turnips  and  potatoes,  the 
staple  local  tubers — it's  a  meal 
that  even  New  York  Times 
nutritionist  Jane  Brody  could 
enjoy,  were  she  unexpectedly 
marooned  in  the  Highlands  just 
hours  before  her  deadline. 

Why,  haggis  could  be  a  deli- 
cious iamb  stew,  if  you  just  for- 
the  part  about  filling  the 
of  the  lamb's  stomach 
thickened  haggis  mix- 


ture— "a  sticky  mess,"  accord- 
ing to  Gordon  Kennedy,  who 
prepares  the  dish  for  Glenea- 
gles— tying  it  up  like  a  sac, 
and  then  boiling  that  for  an 
hour  or  more. 

You  see,  haggis  is  really  just 
an  elaborate  lamb  sausage.  And 
yet  Neil  Woodcock, 
Director  of  Marketing 
at  Gleneagles,  was 
able  to  convince  a  vis- 
iting journalist  some 
years  ago  that  haggis 
was  actually  a  three- 
legged  bird  native  to 
the  Highlands  that 
was  ritually  hunted 
before  major  holidays. 

Gordon  Kennedy 
mentions  that  there 
can  even  be  some  danger  in 
preparing  the  larger  haggises 
expected  on  Robert  Burns 
Night  (January  25)  and  St. 
Andrew's  Day  (November  30), 
the  two  most  important  Scot- 
tish holidays.  "It's  not  a  fool- 
proof process,  by  any  means," 
he  says  of  the  big  ones,  the 


five-  or  more  pounders  that 
require  an  experienced  hand. 
"If  we  cook  them  too  long  or  too 
hard,  they  can  explode." 

He  also  thinks  he  knows 
what  the  problem  with  haggis 
is:  "A  little  knowledge.  People 
think  they  know  what  it's  made 


of,  and  they  don't  like  the 
sound  of  it."  He's  even  a  trifle 
sensitive  when  asked  why  so 
many  people  would  seemingly 
rather  fast  than  eat  haggis.  "If 
I  went  to  Mexico,"  he  says, 
"and  tried  their  national  dish,  I 
probably  wouldn't  be  so  keen  on 
it  either." 
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A  WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  MANAGING  AIR  TRAVEL  EXPENSES, 
ONLY  THE  AIR  TRAVEL  CARD  OFFERS  A  NO-COST  APPROACH. 


For  many  businesses  today,  the  cost  of  managing 
lir  travel  expenses  is  often  left  up  in  the  air.  We'd  like  to 
suggest  a  more  down-to-earth  approach. 

The  Air  Travel  Card  Payment  System. 

It  has  no  annual  fees,  no  interest 
:harges  and  no  per-card  charges.  Which  means 
ill  you  pay  for  is  air  travel.  And,  because  it's  the 
urlines'  payment  system,  it's  instantly  recognized 
)y  over  200  airlines  worldwide. 

Plus  it  provides  your  company  with  a  variety 
>f  billing  formats,  management  reports  —  even 


customized  billing.  As  well  as  automatic 
insurance  every  time  you  use  it. 
^  For  more  information  on  how  to  change 
the  pattern  of  your  air 
travel  costs,  call  800- 
222-4688  (in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  call  626-4225). 


AIR  TRAVEL 
CARD 


THE  SMARTEST  ROUTE 

Call  Air  Travel  Card  at  800-222-4688  -  in  DC.  call  202-626-4225 
-  or  see  your  travel  agent  or  airline  representative. 


All  Of  The  Best 


And  None  Of  The  Worst 
Of 


Text  and  Photographs  by  Amy  Tucker  and  Stephen  Tanzer 
Illustrations  by  Terry  Allen 


o  long  as  you  stay  out  of  the  Michelin  mausoleums,  touring 
Burgundy  gives  the  lie  to  two  lingering  misconceptions  about 
France:  there  are  no  more  bargains  and  the  locals  are  hostile,  partic- 
ilarly  toward  Americans.  Au  contraitr  on  both  counts.  Burgundy  offers  the 
lappy  combination  of  gloriously  preserved  medieval  and  Renaissance  artifacts 


id  some  of  the  greatest  food  and  drink  of  the  20th  cen- 
iry,  at  prices  that  are  perfectly  civil.  As  for  the  natives: 
;  Matthew  Arnold  liked  to  insist,  the  French  are  among 
ie  most  sociable  folk  on  earth.  He  might  have  added 
lat  they're  a  lot  jollier  off-season.  Come  equipped  with 
diffident  smile  and  a  few  polite  phrases  of  high  school 
rench,  and  the  bonhomie  runs  like  warm  brie. 

Where  To  Rest  Your  Palate 

s  a  departure  point  for  tasting  forays  and  sightseeing 
scursions,  the  walled  city  of  Beaune  is  ideal.  Dijon,  the 
lore  sophisticated  commercial  center  of  Burgundy  (and 
ome  to  one  of  the  best-endowed  provincial  museums  in 
ranee),  is  an  easy  45-minute  drive  north  on  Route 
ationale  74.  The  same  drive  south  takes  you  to  Tour- 


nus  and  its  splendid  abbey,  and  on  the  way  back  you  can 
stop  at  the  Moulin  de  Martorey  (see  below)  to  partake  of 
that  venerable  Gallic  institution,  Sunday  Lunch.  The 
photo-op  village  of  La  Rochepot  lies  just  southwest  of 
Beaune;  from  there  it's  another  30  minutes  west  to 
Autun  and  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Lazarus,  with  its  celebrat- 
ed tympanum  carved  by  Gislebertus. 

For  travelers  a  deux  who  tend  to  have  different  agen- 
das but  only  one  set  of  wheels,  Beaune  itself  provides 
abundant  opportunities  for  viewing,  shopping  and  hang- 
ing out,  and  the  scale  of  the  place  makes  it  easily 
traversable  on  foot.  You  can  spend  the  day  ambling  the 
pedestrian  shopping  streets  and  searching  out  16th-cen- 
tury facades  along  the  Rue  de  Lorraine,  and  wind  up 
with  a  tour  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  its  courtyard  a  brilliant 
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.     ,  s,  spires  and  mul- 
ticolored roof  tiles.  This  is  a  town 
of  exceptional  charm  and  beauty, 
being  neither  as  coolly  cos- 
mopolitan as  Dijon  nor  as  one- 
horse  as  other  outposts  along  the 
wine  route.  In  autumn,  when  the 
air  is  touched  with  the  faint  bou- 
quet of  vine  kindling  from  the 
surrounding  vineyards,  Beaune 
is  especially  congenial  to  tourists. 

Since  most  pilgrims  come  to  Bur- 
gundy for  the  pleasures  of  the  palate, 
let's  cut  to  the  main  event. 

How  To  Taste  And 
Buy  Burgundy 

Even  if  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  Bur- 
gundy don't  literally  overflow  with  the 
stuff,  you  won't  have  much  trouble 
finding  wine  to  sample. 
Signs  announcing  "Vente  a 
la  Propriety  and  "Cave 
Ouverte"  are  ubiquitous 
along  N74,  as  well  as  in 
the  many  wine  villages 
just  off  the  main  drag. 

Getting  Your  Vinous 
Bearings:  the  Burgundy 
vignoble — or  vineyard 
area — consists  of  several 
subregions,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the 
Cote  d'Or,  which  includes 
the  Cote  de  Nuits  and 
Cote  de  Beaune.  The 
Cote  de  Nuits,  running  north  from  just 
below  Nuits-St. -Georges  nearly  to 
Dijon,  is  pinot  noir  country;  towns  like 
Vosne-Romanee,  Chambolle-Musigny, 
and  Gevrey-Chambertin  are  home  to 
some  of  the  planet's  priciest  red  wine 
real  estate.  For  white  Bur- 
gundy, the  world's  most 
refined  manifestation  of 
chardonnay,  you'll  need  to 
head  to  the  Cote  de  Beaune. 
Farther  south  still,  the  Cote 
Chalonnaise  and  the  Macon- 
nais  are  excellent  sources  of 
less  serious  but  considerably 
cheaper  whites  (the  Cote 
Chalo  nnaise  towns  of  Givrv 
and  Mercurey  also  produce 
\  er\  good  red  wine).  Below  the  town  of 
Macon,  and  barely  a  half-hour  north  of 
I  ,yon,  lies  die  region  of  Beaujolais.  And 


Gislebertus 's  chisel 
work,  at  the  Rolin 
Museum,  Autun 


The  photo-op  castle 
of  La  Rochepot 


A  fresco  in  the  dazzling 
abbey  at  Totirnus 


at  the  opposite  end  of  Bu 
'■■  gundy,  more  than  an  hour  nort 
west  of  Dijon  and  far  off  trj 
tourist  track,  is  Chablis,  home 
that  distinctively  austere  an 
minerally  version  of  chardonnay 
Tasting:  Most  of  the  Cot 
d'Or's  hundreds  of  estate 
comprise  less  than  10  acres  i 
vineyards  apiece,  with  eac 
domaine  yielding  no  more  tha 
a  couple  thousand  cases  of  wine 
a  successful  vintage.  These  famib 
run  and  often  rustic  operation 
where  you  may  be  able  to  tast 
with  the  winemaker  himself,  as 
the  most  rewarding  way  to  drink  i 
Burgundy.  In  comparison,  th 
region's  negociants,  or  shippers,  wh 
typically  own  land  and  buy  grape 
or  wine  from  grower1 
are  likely  to  offer  fanci 
er  tasting  facilitie 
more  wines  to  sample- 
including  reds  an 
whites  at  the  sami 
address  —  and  sceni 
cellars  to  tour  (many  a 
these  caves  are  locate) 
under  the  ancient  walj 
surrounding  the  town  o 
Beaune).  But  tastin| 
with  these  major  mei 
chants  can  be  rather  a 
impersonal  experience 
and  their  wines  typical 
ly  lack  the  personality  of  the  ind 
vidual  grower's  products. 

Domaines  open  to  the  public  wi 
usually  offer  a  selection  of  wines  froi 
recent  vintages,  and  occasionally 
glass  or  two  of  something  olde 
While  a  lot  of  wine  may  comprc 
mise  your  English,  a  little  can  dl 
wonders  for  your  French:  the  lar 
guage  barrier  should  be  quickll 
overcome  with  a  few  shared  glass 
es.  In  fact,  if  you're  properl 
enthusiastic,  you  may  be  allowe 
to  taste  the  new  vintage  straigh 
from  the  barrel  or  sample  som 
special  older  bottles.  A  word  t 
the  tactful:  gouter  and  deguste 
both  mean  "to  taste";  degouter  is  "t 
disgust."  Another  tip:  ask  where  to  spi 
{Ou  est-ce  quon  peut  cracher?)  and  the 
take  advantage  of  the  facilities,  le^ 


I 
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iur  day  be  over  before  lunch. 

Two  of  Burgundy's  better  grow- 
is  feature  tasting  and  sales  store- 
onts  that  thrive  on  off-the-street 
jaffic.  Daniel  Rion  &  Fils  is 
icated  on  the  east  side  of  X74  in 
remeaux-Prissey.  and  the  wel- 
oming    shop    of  Philippe 
aclerc  is  in  the  heart  of  Gevrey- 
•hambertin.    The  Caveau 
lunicipal  of  Chassagne-Mon- 
uchet — home  of  some  of  the 
orld's  greatest  white  wines — 
fers  tastes  from  a  range  of  good 
cal  growers,  and  bottles  at  excellent 
[ices. 

It  requires  no  advance  preparation  to 
i-end  a  morning  or  afternoon  tasting 
urgundy.  But  keep  in  mind  the  unoffi- 
al  first  law  of  casual  wine  touring:  the 
lost  accessible  bottles  are  rarely  the 
bst.  The  fact  is.  even  though  most  of 
te  major  markets  for  Burgundy  are  still 
1  recession.  Burgundy's  most  re- 
Dwned  small  producers  continue  to 
A\  their  top  wines  through  their  regu- 
1  export  channels  and  to  a  select  group 
<  repeat  private  clients.  These  growers 
h  e  little  time  or  wine  for  the  drop-in 
•\sitor.  Even  Burgundy's  finest  ne'go- 
ants,  such  as  Jadot  and  Drouhin.  do 
pt  put  out  a  shingle  for  walk-in  traffic. 

The  best  way  to  sample  the  vins 
traordinaires  of  Burgundy's  elite  pro- 
ucers.  then,  is  to  arrange  appoint- 
ients  through  their  American 
hporters  before  you  leave  home.  If 
Mi  re  a  big  spender,  you  may  already 
b  tight  with  an  importer  or  two:  or, 
>ur  favored  retail  merchant  may  be 
\lling  to  intercede  on  your  behalf. 

For  travelers  to  Burgundy 
\th  the  will  to  quaff  but  no 
cnnections  in  the  wine  trade, 
blp  is  at  hand.  Rebecca 
\asserman.  an  expatriate  Amer- 
iin  who  has  been  a  leading  bro- 
br  of  Burgundies  since  the 
170s  (and  a  female  pioneer  in  a 
rale-dominated    field)  has 
Bendy  initiated  a  wine  educa- 
t>n  service  for  individuals  and 
siall  groups. 

Wasserman's  new  venture,  La 

rr.pagnie  de  la  Dare,  offers  a  num- 
hr  of  packages  designed  to  give  visi- 
trs  a  glimpse  of  w  hat  English  wine 


Pricey  vineyards,  at 
Romanee-  Conti 


Keep  in  mind 
the  unofficial  first 

law  of  casual 
wine  touring:  the 
most  accessible 
bottles  are  rarely 
the  best 


Just  off  the  Place  Carnot. 
in  Beaune 


writer  Jancis  Robinson  has  called  "the 
hidden  face  of  Burgundy."  One- 
day  itineraries  range  from 
customized  appointments 
with  top  wine  personalities, 
followed  by  a  major  dining 
experience  ($1,000.  for  the 
independent — and  indepen- 
dently wealthy — traveler)  to 
"A  Taste  Of  Burgundy."  fea- 
turing visits  to  vineyards  and 
other  Burgundian  enterprises 
such  as  the  cheese  factory  at 
Gilly  les  Ci'teaux.  a  cooperage 
house,  and  a  pottery  atelier  in 
Bruant  (beginning  at  S300  per  person, 
four-person  limit).  For  tour  groups  of  20 
persons,  field  trips  with  expert  guides 
can  be  arranged,  including  tastings  in 
both  the  Cote  de  Nuits  and  Cote  de 
Beaune  ($30-$10()  per  person).  Both  the 
group  tour  and  the  "Taste  Of  Bur- 
gundy" include  specially  planned  meals 
at  top  local  restaurants. 

While  advance  booking  is  required 
for  the  above  adventures,  spur-of-the- 
moment  oenophiles  may  be  able  to 
attach  themselves  to  "Pot  Luck"  wine 
events  featuring  wine  tastings  followed 
by  a  meal  with  specially  selected  wines 
($300  per  person).  For  arrangements, 
contact  U.S.  representative  Peter  Wood 
at  914-763-5020.  The  Compagnie  de  la 
Dore's  number  in  France  is  80-21-56-26. 

Buying:  Stateside,  a  good  grower's 
premier  cru  from  Burgundy's  most 
famous  appellations  will  set  you  back 
$30  to  $60.  a  grand  cru  $50  to  $100  or 
more.  Expect  to  pay  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  this  amount  if  you  are  able  to  buy 
direct  from  the  producer. 
Wines  available  in  Burgundy's 
numerous  shops  will  be  closer 
to  their  prices  in  America,  but 
there  are  still  good  buys  to  be 
found — not  to  mention  scarce 
wines  from  renowned  produc- 
ers virtually  unobtainable 
,  back  home. 

Most  magasins  du  vin  in 
Burgundy  are  owned  by  the 
major  negotiants,  who  tend  to 
showcase  their  own  bottles: 
as  the  majority  of  these  merchants  are 
clustered  in  and  around  Beaune.  so  too 
are  their  retail  outlets.  These  shops  are 
pleasant  places  to  visit  (wines  are  often 
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AmericanAirlines 

Something  special  hi  the  an: 


tasting,  English  is 
>iii  won't  ^^^mam 

have  to  stamp  your  feet  to 
stay  warm),  but  you're 
unlikely  to  bag  the  big  bot- 
tles here.  Two  retail  estab- 
lishments   in  Beaune, 
though,  provide  excellent 
buying  opportunities  for 
even  the  most  obsessive 
label  fondlers: 

Caves  Ste.  Helene, 
located  in  a  passageway  just 
off  the  Place  Carnot,  offers  a 
good  selection  of  Burgundies  from 
both  merchants  and  growers  (we 
snapped  up  bottles  of  the  rare  1990 
Meursault-Perrieres  of  Coche-Dury 
last  fall  for  about  half  of  what  it  would 
cost  in  New  York),  including  an  array 
of  well-stored  older  bottles.  Wines 
from  other  regions  of  France  are  also 
represented,  though  prices  for  these 
are  not  bargains.  This  dark,  cellar-like 
space  a  few  steps  below  street  level  is 
fine  for  browsing.  Closed  Mondays. 

Less  than  a  mile  outside  town,  just 
before  the  entrance  to  the  Autoroute,  is 
Perardel,  a  large,  bright  warehouse 
allegedly  climate-controlled  at  58 
degrees  year-round.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  wine  shops  we've  run  across  in 
France,  and  a  terrific  source  of  top-notch 
Burgundy  from  such  luminaries  as 
Ramonet,  Lafon,  Rousseau,  Meo- 
Camuzet,  and  Domaine  de  la  Romanee- 
Conti,  to  name  just  a  few.  It  is  also 
strong  on  Champagnes,  and  offers  wines 
from  renowned  producers  from  the 
Loire  and  Rhone  Valleys  and  Alsace. 
Perardel,  like  Caves  Ste.  Helene,  will 
not  ship  wine  but  will  supply 
you  with  sturdy  cartons  that 
make  lugging  your  booty  home 
more  manageable.  Closed 
Wednesday  afternoons. 


Chateau  de  Gilly; 
check  out  room  #14 


Where  To  Sleep 
It  Off 

Lodging  In  Beau ne:  Hotel  Le 
Cep  is  a  converted  Renais- 
sance mansion  in  the  heart  of 
town.  Its  52  rooms  (three  of 
them  air-conditioned)  are  furnished  in 
varying  degrees  of  Louis-style  sump- 
tuousness  but  with  modern  amenities: 
$185,  for  instance,  gets  you  Le  Mon- 


Family-run  and 
often  rustic  opera- 
tions, where  you 
may  be  able  to  taste 

with  the  wine- 
maker  himself,  are 
the  most  rewarding 
way  to  drink  in 
Burgundy 


Beaune  Ghoses; 
wine  and  wine  toys 
aplenty  in  town 


trachet,  a  room  with  panel 
walls,  grand  armoire,  kin( 
sized  bed  and  view  of  the  e 
gant  courtyard.  (Prices  qu 
ed    here   and  below 
calculated  at  a  rate  of 
French  francs  per  U.S.  d 
lar.)  The  inside  rooms  te 
to  be  a  bit  dark,  but  quiel 
than  quarters  on  the  strq 
side.  (Doubles  $111-$18 
suites  $222-$278;  27  ri 
Maufoux;  phone:  80-22-3 
48;  fax:  80-22-76-80.) 

Located  outside  the  ramparts  and 
the  opposite  end  of  the  interior  dec 
rating  spectrum  is  Hotel  La  Closer: 
a  comfortable  motel-style  lodgin 
The  hotel's  less  convenient  location- 
about  a  15-minute  walk  to  town  if  yoj 
traveling  companion  has  comma 
deered  the  car  for  the  day — has  ii 
rewards:  tranquility,  a  swimming  poo 
and  lower  room  rates  ($76-$93  for 
double,  with  corporate  rates  availab 
from  November  through  February 
The  staff  are  unfailingly  gracious.  Fu 
nishings  are  minimalist  (we  prefer  tl 
newer  wing,  with  its  15  air-cond 
tioned  rooms),  as  is  room  servic 
which  provides  only  breakfast  ar 
beverages.  (Route  Autun,  N74;  phon 
80-22-15-07;  fax:  80-24-16-22.) 

Swankiest  Digs  Elsewhere:  Chdtea 
de  Gilly  rises  opulently  from  the  pla 
of  Gilly  les  Citeaux,  just  north  of  Nuit 
St. -Georges.  A  British  friend  of  ou 
who  frequents  the  Relais  et  Chateau 
circuit  objects  that  this  parvenu  vie 
lates  the  family-run  tradition  of  th 
Relais  chain.  The  Chateau  is  owned  t 
a  conglomerate,  tricked  on 
for  the  nouveau  tourist  trad' 
and  as  obvious  in  the  sererl 
Burgundian  landscape  as 
stripper  at  a  coronation. 

Call  us  tarts,  but  we  lik 
the  place.  Gilly  began  life  as 
Cistercian  abbey  that  wa 
razed,  all  but  its  kitchen  an 
wine  cellar,  in  1591  an 
reconstructed  during  the  fo 
lowing  century.  In  1988  th 
property  was  bought  by  the  Grande 
Etapes  Francaises  chain  and  extrava 
gantly  restored,  right  down  to  a  vapi 
formal  garden  and  dysfunctional  moat 
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Most  rooms  are  equipped  with 
vriting  desks  and  armoires,  double- 
ink  bathrooms,  minifridges,  and 
ither  such  luxury  appointments 
vkh  the  exception  of  a.c;  they  vary 
n  size  and  price  from  $1 1 1  for  a 
tandard  double  overlooking  the 
;ardens  to  $278  for  a  suite.  The 
louse  policy  is  to  upgrade  your 
iccommodations,  space  permitting, 
n  the  slow  season  from  November 
I jo  March.  In  the  $157  category,  our 
avorite  is  #14,  a  great  sprawling 
vood-beamed  number,  so 
msconced  in  the  farthest  reaches  of 
ihe  chateau  that  you  may  need  a  trail 
»f  baguette  crumbs  to  find  your 
loom  again.  Caveat  lodger:  top-floor 
hambers  can  be  stifling  in  summer. 
The  restaurant  housed  in  the 
Chateau's  original  wine  cellar,  all 
aulted  arches  and  gleaming  stone 
|loors,  offers  first-class  food  and  a 
oluminous  list  of  Burgundies. 
Phone:  80-62-89-98;  fax:  80-62-82- 
4;  half-pension  available.) 

Who  Makes  The  Best 
Meals  For  The  Money 

The  following  list  omits  three-star 
estaurants,  which  have  increasingly 
Issumed  the  status  and  stodginess  of 
nuseums,  each  meal  requiring  a 
ninimum  stay  of  several  eons  and  as 
nany  francs  as  a  Fragonard.  Some 
ihree-star  establishments  in  France 
Continue  to  deliver  the  culinary 
pxcitement  and  irreproachable  ser- 
rice  that  brought  them  their 
lenown,  but  generally  speaking, 
jiurgundy's  Michelin  megastars  are 
currently  underperforming. 
i  Dinner  in  Beaune:  At  L'Ecusson, 
[he  dishes  floating  out  of  the  kitchen 
Ire  more  light-hearted,  more  gener- 
ics of  spirit  than  formerly  (menus  at 
|f23  and  $33  on  weekdays;  all  prices 
tiere  and  below  include  service), 
rrix-fixe  food  like  this  remains 
France's  gift  to  the  travel-weary.  For 
(i23,  one  might  start  with  a  salad  of 
ellied  pig's  breast  on  a  bed  of  gar- 
icky  mache,  follow  with  flaky  white 
lilet  of  grondin  with  lemon  pulp — 
»ddly  yet  harmoniously  paired  with 
I  concasse  of  chicken  livers  and  pis- 
lachio;  sample  local  Citeaux  and 


BREITLING 

1884 


Instruments  for  Professionals 


This  instrument  is  water-resistant 
down  to  100  meters. 


AUTHORIZED  BREITLING  AGENT: 


304  KING  STREET  •  CHARLESTON,  SC  29401 
(803)  722-4049  •  (800)  925-GEMS 


from  the  cheese  tray; 
lude  with  the  chefs  dish  of 
sweetmeats  and  a  supernal  carrot 
cake  that  mercifully  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  American  "health 
food"  of  the  same  name. 

L'Ecusson  offers  a  drinker's, 
rather  than  wine  snob's,  carte  du 
vin:  top  growers  are  represented, 
but  so  arc  lesser  vintages,  which 
means  prices  arc  gentler  and  you 
can  savor  bottles  that  are 
approaching  maturity.  (Place 
Malmedy;  phone:  80-24-03-82.) 

Lunch  in  Beaune:  along  with  J 
many  of  the  local  residents,  we 
keep  returning  to  La  Ciboulette 
for  a  straightforward  and  satisfy- 
ing three-course  lunch.  By  12:30 
each  afternoon  the  two  airy, 
whitewashed  rooms  are  filled,  and  little 
wonder:  the  $15  menu  offers  a  daily 
salad — perhaps  bay  scallops  and 
greens — or  terrine;  a  hearty  main  course 
such  as  rabbit  stew  or  beef  bourgignon; 
and  a  dessert  of  the  mousse-tarte-creme 
variety.  (69,  rue  de  Lorraine;  phone:  80- 
24-70-72.) 

Best  Meals  Elsewhere:  some  of  the  wor- 
thiest food  in  all  of  Burgundy  is  served 
in  the  peach-colored,  skylit  dining 
rooms  of  Restaurant  Thibert  in 
Dijon.  Jean-Paul  Thibert's  cuisine  has 
greater  finesse  than  his  restaurant's  out- 
moded one-star  rating  would  indicate. 
Turbot  and  scallops  are  done  up 
panache  with  braised  endive  and  truffle 
juice;  roasted  pigeon  is  perfectly  pink; 
rabbit  comes  prepared  57  ways,  its  vari- 
ous parts  rolled  in  bacon,  bound  in  cab- 
bage leaves,  confited  with  calamar.  By 
ail  means  order  the  endless  degustation 
of  desserts.  (Menus 
at  $23  [weekdays], 
$36,  $48,  $59.)  The 
list  of  Burgundies  is 
laden  with  gems  that 
arc  seldom  sighted 
back  home  yet  avail- 
able here  at  sane 
prices.  Oenophiles 
will  have  a  field  day 
choosing  among  top 
cms  from  Burgundy's  leading  practition- 
ers— including  whites  from  the  likes  of 
Raveneau,  Lafon,  Sauzet,  and  Ramon- 
cr.  and  reds  from  Roumier,  Dujac, 


JEA*PAUt  THlBERl 

<  to  ii<.  cuirfti  . 


At  Restaurant  Thibert, 
Monsieur  Cottontail  comes 
prepared  57  ways 


While  a  lot  of  wine 
may  compromise  your 
English,  a  little 
can  do  wonders  for 
your  French 


Henri  Jayer,  et  al.  (10,  place  Wil 
son;  phone:  80-67-74-64.) 

'The  Moulin  de  Martorey, 

lovely  old  converted  mill  just  of! 
the  Autoroute  below  Chalon-sur 
Saone,  features  uncommonly  flexi 
ible  menus  at  $32  (appetizer,  mairl 
course,  cheese  course,  dessert] 
and  $44  (all  that  plus  a  second 
plat).  Chef  and  Mme.  Gillot  ar^ 
talented  hosts:  the  service  is  a 
welcoming  and  unpretentious  a 
the  cuisine,  with  its  mixture  of  Bur- 

rgundian  and  Provencal  influences 
From  among  numerous  choices  orj 
[     each  menu,  you  might  sample  a  sig 
nature  dish,  escargots  in  a  ricH 
reduction  of  red  wine  with  fried 
pleurote     mushrooms;  lightly 
poached  salt-water  lieu  napped  with 
olive  oil,  sea  salt,  garlic  and  toma 
toes;  an  impressive  selection  o 
cheeses  a  point;  and  pear  poached  in 
balsamic  vinegar.  The  Moulin  is  a| 
gathering  place  for  wine  lovers,  who( 
are  lured  as  much  by  the  extensive 
roundup  of  great  growers'  wines  at) 
seductive  prices  (selection  quite  simi 
lar  to  Thibert's)  as  by  the  vigorous  cui 
sine.  (St.  Remy;  phone:  85-48-12-98.) 

When  To  Go 

Burgundy  is  the  northernmost  region 
of  the  world  producing  great  red 
wine,  and  its  continental  climate, 
alas,  is  as  unreliable  for  vacationers  as 
for  vines.  Late  spring  and  early  fall 
are  the  optimal  touring  seasons, 
though  the  harvest  itself  (normally 
mid-September  through  early  Octo- 
ber) and  the  mid-November  Trois 
Glorieuses  celebration  are  not  the 
best  times  to  knock  on  grape  growers' 
doors.  The  only  thing  predictable 
about  summer  is  the  crowds.  While 
dry,  temperate  weather  is  a  distinct 
possibility,  cool,  damp  conditions  can 
linger  a  fortnight  (June  is  particularly 
iffy),  as  can  90-degree  heat;  hence  the 
obsession  with  air-conditioning  that 
hums  like  a  leitmotif  through  our 
hotel  recommendations.® 


Moulin  de  Martorey; 
talented  hosts  and  great 
growers'  wines 


Amy  Tucker  is  a  professor  of  English  at 
Queens  College  in  New  York.  Her  husband 
Stephen  Tanzer  publishes  The  New 
York  Wine  Cellar  newsletter. 
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\ft  e  tould  Me  vvAoAe  a  pi  iia  onie  da^ 


PARKER  DUOFOLD.  THE  FINEST  CRAFTED  WRITING  INSTRUMENTS  IN  THE.  WORLD. 


£_4>  PARKER  DUOFOLD 


Duofold  Marbled  Blue  Centennial  Remain  Pen,  8325.*  LIFETIME  G  I'  A  R  A  N  T  E  E  D  •  for  more  information  call  us  at  I-800-BEST  PEN. 

SAKS  KII-TI I  AY  KM  K  •  BLOOM  INODALK'S  •  MARSHALL  KI  ELD'S 


Hot  Rods 


How  To  Buy  A  Vintage  Race  Car 


Remember  who  you  first  fell  in  love  with  when  you  were 
a  kid?  She  didn't  have  two  long  legs,  she  had  four 
wheels.  And  you  spent  hours  building  perfect  speci- 
mens. Jaguar.  Lotus.  Lola.  Ferrari.  Aston  Martin.  Lam- 
borghini. Brabham.  Well  now,  assuming  there's  anything 
left  over  in  your  wallet  after  President  Clinton  has  fin- 
ished "stimulating"  the  economy,  the  real  version  of 
those  beauties  is  within  your  reach.  What's  the  point  of 
being  rich  if  you  can't  buy  the  car  you've  always  want- 
ed and  drive  it... really. ..fast?  But  one  step  at  a  time. 

Text  by  Amy  Lumet 
Produced  and  Styled  by  Mark  Grischke 
Photographs  by  Daniel  O'Neill 
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BUYING  IT  The  most  important  thing  is:  get  a  surrogate 
you  trust  to  purchase  the  car  for  you.  Don't  buy  a  car  alone! 
Find  someone  in  the  business  who  has  what  is  called  "deal 
flow"  and  who  knows  what's  for  sale.  A  person  or  company, 
to  act  as  an  agent  to  do  the  locating,  inspecting  and  nego- 
tiating. Face  it-if  you're  impetuous,  like  me,  and  arrive  in  a 
limo  because  you're  in  a  hurry,  you're  going  to  end  up  pay- 
ing a  heck  of  a  lot  more  for  your  car  than  you  should. 
(Between  $20,000-$30,000.)  So  wear  old  clothes  and  go 
with  someone  like  Bruce  Miller,  former  race  driver, 
pilot  and  owner  of  BRM  Motors  ports  Ltd.  (516-454-6700). 

BUYING  IT,  PART  2  It's  essential,  Bruce  says,  to  buy  a  car  that 
you  like.  Don't  worry  about  wrecking  your  investment:  first,  the 
chances  of  crashing  your  car  are  slim,  and  second,  it's  not 
allowed.  For  a  starter  car,  Bruce  suggests  a  Formula  Ford 
such  as  the  Lotus  51  or  the  Titan  Mark  VI.  Both  these 
machines  could  seduce  Ralph  Nader  into  vintage  racing. 

Once  you  choose  the  car  you  want,  have  your  race  man- 
agement team  look  it  over.  A  complete  inspection  can  be 
done  in  just  hours.  Everyone  has  horror  stories  of  cars  that 
seemed  like  great  buys,  but  turned  out  to  be  surface  restora- 
tions that  ended  up  costing  a  fortune's  worth  of  surgery. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  WHEN  YOU  BUY  IT:  Just  because  you  built  a 
business  empire  doesn't  mean  you  can  build  an  engine.  Anoth- 
er reason  why  you  need  "race  management."  They'll  get  your 
car  home  and  hold  your  hand.  Think  of  them  as  the  internal- 
combustion  equivalent  of  the  horse  trainers  who  feed,  clothe, 
house  and  exercise  your  thoroughbreds.  The  upkeep  costs  for 
the  novice  owner  of  a  single  racer  running  a  season  on  the 
East  Coast  is  about  $1,000  per  race.  That  includes  trans- 
port, hotels  and  car  prep.  (Cheaper  than  thoroughbreds.) 

An  outfit  like  BRM  will  tailor  an  individual  race  pro- 
gram to  suit  the  driver  and  the  car.  They  understand  that 
CEO-types  are  short  on  leisure  time  and  may  only  want 
a  four-  or  six-race  season,  so  they'll  try  to  make  sure 
the  driver  has  the  best  time  possible  at  each  event. 

Finding  a  race  management  team  is  not  as  intimidating 
as  you  might  think.  I've  listed  several  here,  and  the  vintage 
publications  (also  listed)  accept  advertising  from  garage 
owners  nationwide.  The  important  thing  is  to  find  reliable 
outfits  who  won't  just  "yes"  you.  Bruce  tells  of  novices  buy- 
ing Can-Am  cars  simply  because  they  could  afford  them, 
but  not  racing  to  their  full  ability  because  they  were  "over- 
faced."  That  is,  they  bought  big,  powerful,  expensive  cars 
which  terrified  them  the  moment  they  got  in.  And  by 
the  way,  it  ain't  polo.  If  anyone  tells  you  that  you  "real- 
ly" need  more  than  one  car,  walk  straight  out  the  door. 


A  Word  About  Safety 


The  licensing  associations  ail  have  very  strict  safety  stan- 
dards. The  mind  reels  with  images  of  fiery  crashes,  but  the 
fact  is,  racing  is  light  years  safer  now  than  it  was  even  a 
decade  ago.  This  may  pose  a  problem  for  those  of  you  who 
want  to  be  able  to  tell  your  buddies,  "There  I  was,  in  a  bath- 
tub full  of  high-octane,  doing  120  on  the  straightaway."  Sorry. 
If  it's  danger  you're  after,  trade  commodities.  Modern  vin- 
tage race  cars  must  be  equipped  with  a  fuel  cell  made  of 
"ballistics  nylon,"  not  the  old  aluminum  tanks.  The  cars  also 
carry  less  gasoline  then  you  would  think-a  Formula  Ford 
carries  about  four  gallons,  barely  enough  to  cook  a  hot  dog. 

In  addition,  the  clubs  insist  on  roll  hoops,  helmets,  fire  sys- 
tems, kill  switches  and  a  regular  medical  exam  (so  you  won't 
have  a  heart  attack  at  the  wheel).  Plus  they  have  trained  "cor- 
ner workers"  posted  along  every  spot  at  a  track.  Vintage 
racing  has  become  so  safe,  says  Bruce,  that  "safety  is  not 
the  problem.  I  worry  about  whether  the  car  will  run  right." 

Racing  is  a  "controlled  environment,"  sort  of  a  Biosphere 
for  rich  people.  All  the  associations  apply  the  "13/13"  rule, 
which  states:  "If  you  are  at  fault  in  an  incident  which  causes 
damage  to  your  car  or  someone  else's  car,  you  are  out  of  that 
event  and  the  next  event  and  are  on  probation  for  13  months. 
Any  further  incidents  within  that  time  frame  result  in  a  13- 
month  suspension."  A  heavy  incentive,  that  is,  not  to  crash. 


Silk  crepe  dress  by 
Geoffrey  Beene.  $2,790. 
Shoes  by  Manolo 
Blahnik.  Bone  and 
ebony  cuff  by  Patricia 
von  Musulin.  $1,200. 
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A  Few  Good  Reasons  To  Take  Up  Racing; 
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There  are  about  a  billion  car 
clubs  you  could  join.  Basically  just  find  one  where  you  live 
and  join  it.  The  big  one  is  the  Sports  Car  Club  of  America 
(303-694-7222),  which,  with  over  50,000  members,  is  the 
largest  club  in  the  country.  To  get  your  racing  license,  you'll 
have  to  complete  a  course  at  an  approved  racing  school 
such  as  Skip  Barber  (Route  7,  Canaan,  CT  06018;  203-824- 
0771)  or  Bob  Bondurant  (P.O.  Box  51980,  Phoenix,  AZ 
85076-1980;  800-842-RACE).  You've  then  qualified  to  apply 
for  the  further  schooling  and  licensing  required  for  racing. 

Racing  is  a  lot  more 
fun  than  working  out  on  your  Stair- 
aster,  and  chances  are  you  will  lose 
weight.  One  driver,  admittedly  on  the 
stocky  side,  told  me  that  he  drops 
seven  pounds  in  a  two-hour  race. 

Life  is  full  enough  of  delays  as  it  is.  Out  there  on  the 
ere  are  no  speed  traps,  no  toll  booths,  no  trailer  trucks, 
no  teenagers  fighting  in  the  back  seat,  no  news  announcement 
telling  you  that  the  market  is  dropping  like  a  stone.  Just  you, 
the  wheel,  and  the  clock.  Racing  time  is  getaway  time. 


Some  Useful  Phrases 


Achtung:  what  you  say  as  you  do  a 
"Four-Off"  (#  of  wheels  off  the  road) 
and  head  at  a  high  speed  towards 
somebody  with  a  lawyer. 

Bores,  small  and  large:  engine  sizes 
and  movie  producers. 

Cool-Off  Lap:  lap  to  cool  off  brakes 
and  reduce  blood  pressure. 

Concours  d'Elegance:  competition 
where  cars  are  judged  on  unique- 
ness, cleanliness  and  looks. 

Dice:  to  contest  another  driver  for 
position  while  racing. 

Einspritz;  fuel  injection.  Use  this  term 
in  Stuttgart. 

Endure:  big,  long  race. 

False  Grid:  staging  area  where  cars  are 
assembled  prior  to  moving  onto  track. 

F1 :  Formula  Car  built  to  compete  for 
world  championship  points.  Indy  Cars 


are  American  versions  ofFI. 

F  You:  what  you  say  to  a  driver  who 
dices  you. 

F3:  smaller  car  with  production-based 
engine.  All  the  big  drivers  started 
their  pro  careers  in  F3. 

Ideal  Line:  "when  the  children  are 
older." 

Monte  Carlo:  not  the  tiny  city  filled 
with  casino  scum  and  Euros,  but  the 
rally  held  there. 

Pit:  Lane  parallel  to  the  track.  Used 
for  maintenance  and  futures  trading. 

Slicks:  Racing  tire  without  a  tread 
pattern;  people  with  cars  for  sale. 

Trail  Braking:  when  you  depress  your 
brake  pedal  into  the  first  portion  of  a 
corner. 

"Will  you  take  a  check?":  standard 
greeting  amongst  race  aficionados. 


On  Your  Marques 


RACE  MANAGEMENT 
COMPANIES 

BRM  Motorsports  Ltd., 
Bruce  R.  Miller,  232 
Sherwood  Avenue, 
Farmingdale,  NY  11 735; 
516-454-6700. 

Motorclassics  Vintage 
Racing,  Bill  Zeidlik,  724 
West  16th  St.,  Costa 
Mesa,  CA  92627;  800- 
776-5662. 

Stars  &  Stripes  Motor- 
sports,  Race  Services, 


Investment  Services, 
Ted  Gildred,  2839  Loker 
Avenue  East,  Carlsbad, 
CA  92008;  619-931- 
1777. 

CLUBS 

Arizona  Sports  Racing 
Association,  P.O.  Box 
44224,  Phoenix,  AZ 
85064;  602-840-4040. 

Sports  Car  Club  Of 
America,  9033  East 
Easter  Place,  Engle- 
wood,  CO  80112;  303- 
694-7222. 


Sportscar  Vintage  Rac- 
ing Association,  P.O. 
Box  489,  Charleston,  SC 
29402;  803-723-7872. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Victory  Lane  Magazine, 
2460  Park  Boulevard, 
Suite  4,  Palo  Alto,  C A 
94306;  415-321-1411 

Vintage  Motorsport,  113 
South  Florida  Avenue, 
Lakeland,  FL  33801; 
800-626-9937 


rHE  ALFA  ROMEO  164 


It  Leaves 
Hos  Full  Of 
Hot  Air. 


When  it  comes  to  European  performance  sedans,  cars  with 
four-  and  five-cylinder  engines  just  don't  cut  it.  And  while  a 
turbocharger  can  add  power,  it's  no  substitute  for  a 
larger  engine  designed  for  performance  from  the  very 
beginning. 

The  Alfa  Romeo  164L  starts  with  a  truly  outstanding 
3.0-liter,  183-hp  fuel-injected  V6  engine  and  all  the  torque, 
performance,  and  liquid  smoothness  that  goes  with  it.  And 
the  164S  has  an  even  more  powerful  200hp  powerplant. 

Of  course  power  this  refined  has  its  price.  But  with  the 
164s  it's  surprisingly  affordable:  The  1993  164L  is  only 
$30,240*  and  the  164S  is  $34,990.*  And  with  four-wheel 
VBS  brakes,  driver's  side  air  bag,  an  almost  perfectly  laid-out  driver's  cockpit  and  one  of  the  most  capable 
ront-wheel-drive  suspension  systems  ever  developed,  it's  easy  to  see  why  the  164s  are  genuine  perfor- 
nance  sedans  that  deliver  world-class  value. 

Best  of  all,  164s  also  have  the  power  to  endure.  They're  backed  by  a  3-year/36,000-mile  bumper-to- 
mmper  warranty,  with  free  scheduled  maintenance  for  the  entire  period.** 

Isn't  it  time  to  quit  pretending  you're  in  a  performance  car?  We  invite  you  to  test  drive  the  pQ^/gp 
Ufa  Romeo  164.  For  more  information,  call  1-800-245-ALFA  or  your  local  dealer.  TO  EXPRESS  YOURSELF 


"Manufacturer's  suggested  retail  price,  excluding  title,  license,  taxes,  dealer  prep  and  destination  charges.  Actual  prices  are  set  l.y  dealer  and  may 
,u\.     "See  your  dealer  lor  details  ol  limited  warranty  and  Tree  scheduled  maintenance  program.  ©1993  Alfa  Romeo  Distributors  of  North  America. 


Dressed  For  Speed 


Alden  Shoes:  800-325-  Gianni  Versace: 

4252  for  store  informa-  Bergdorf  Goodman, 

tion.  New  York;  Neiman 

Marcus,  Beverly  Hills; 

Donna  Karan  and  all  Gianni  Versace 

Menswear:  Suit  at  boutiques. 
John's  &  Company, 
Phoenix;  Ron  Ross, 


Boston;  and  Allure, 
Philadelphia. 

Geoffrey  Beene: 


Hublot:  Aaron  M. 
Jewelers,  New  York;  de 
Boulle,  Dallas; 
Eldorado,  Los  Angeles; 
or  call  800-536-0636. 

Liza  Bruce:  Top  at 
Shauna  Stein,  Los 
Angeles;  Anastasia, 
Newport  Beach,  CA; 
and  Pamela  Robbins, 
Scarsdale,  NY.  Skort  at 
Bergdorf  Goodman, 
New  York; 

Bloomingdale's,  New 
York;  and  Donna 
East/West,  San 
Francisco. 


Patricia  von  Musulin: 

Charivari,  New  York; 
Stanley  Korshak  at  The 
Crescent,  Dallas;  and 
select,  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue  stores. 


The  car:  a  Lotus  51 


■  «f  f  f 


Manolo  Blahnik: 
Manolo  Blahnik,  New 
York. 


Neissing  Collection: 
Select  jewelers  nation- 
wide, or  at  the 
Messing  Gallery,  New 
York,  212-752-  5920. 


Nicole  Miller:  Nicole 
Miller  boutiques  in  New 
York,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco. 


ADVERTISEMENT  I 


The  catalogs  featured  on  these  pages  offer  an  extensive 
selection  of  enticing  merchandise.  Requesting  them  is  easy — 
simply  mail  in  the  reader  service  card  enclosed  or  call 
the  800  numbers  listed. 
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SAVE  UP  TO 

40%  off  | 
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Portable  Cellular 

Phone  Accessories 

For  Every  Brand! 

Cellular 0/2 \  Portable 

<d>irr\ccessories 

Cellular  FortotHw  AartiorMt  Comaanv.  Inc. 

For  A  Free  Catalog  Call 

18005410200 

The  Fine  Men's  Store  i 
You  visit  by  Mail 


The  Paul  Fredrick  Shirt 
Company  catalog  brings  fine 
men's  dress  shirts,  sport 
shirts,  neckties,  belts,  cuff 
links,  socks  and  accessories 
directly  to  you,  at  direct 
prices.  For  your  free  catalog, 
please  call  215-944-0909. 
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Timely 
Reminder 


Your  full  color  logo  on  this  deluxe  watch  with  quartz 
movement,  goldtone  case,  stone  crown,  luxury  leather  band, 
sweep  second  hand  Includes  battery,  lifetime  warranty 
Great  promotion,  incentive,  gift,  or  premium  to  remind  cus- 
tomers or  employees  of  your  corporate  identity.  In  both 
men's  and  women's  styles 

Special  Promotion  Otter— $19.50.  Send  us  any  color 
graphic  or  logo  (stationery  or  business  card  will  do)  and 
$1 9,50  per  watch  (limit:  3  per  customer  at  this  special 
price)  plus  sales  tax  in  CA  only.  Once  you  see  the  quality  of  your 
personalized  watch,  we're  sure  you'll  order  more.  Great 
prices,  even  in  small  quantities.  Order  Now! 


Mt  G  R  i  k  I  O" 

/American 


One  Waters  Park  Drive, 
Suite  213,  FOB 
San  Mateo,  CA  94403  USA 
(415)  358-0800 


PwLAif  HEART  RATE  MONITORS 
GUIDE  YOU  TO  EFFECTIVE  EXERCISE 

POLAR  ACCUREX  HRM  ($249.00  Sugg.  Retail) 
Triple  display,  with  dual  stopwatch. 

HI/LO  Alarms 
Water  resistant  to  20  meters 
Memory 
Watch 

Heart  rate,  lap  time  and  elapsed  time 
simultaneously  displayed 
Guides  exercise  intensity 
Ideal  for  most  exercises 
including  swimming 
Plays  back  time  spent  above, 
in  and  below  target  zone 
Also  stores  three  lap  times 
Displays  tinte-of-day  &  alarm  clock 
To  order,  call  Best  Medical  Supply 
Corp.,  516-753-9393  or  in  NY  State, 
1-800-640-5603.  Fax:  (516)  753-9893. 


OTrW'/www  "rJO t'f/fif/r 

fijoo/t/joo/t 


A  Taste  of  the  Past . . . 

The  American  Heritage  Cookbook 
A  delightful  collection  of  more  than 
500  truly  American  recipes  updatedl 
for  today's  contemporary  kitchen. 
The  cookbook  also  includes  fascinat- 
ing historical  notes  and  menus  fromi 
the  past.  $14.95  #B35 

To  Order  call 
1-800-876-6556  „ 
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TaloG 


CONNECTION 


Catalog  Marketers — 
Don't  miss  the  next 
Catalog  Connection 
appearing  in  Sept.  1993. 

Call  Linda  Loren  for  details 
212-620-2440 
Fax:  212-620-2472 
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The  catalogs  featured  on  these  pages  offer  an  extensive 
selection  of  enticing  merchandise.  Requesting  them  is  easy- 
simply  mail  in  the  reader  service  card  enclosed  or  call 
the  800  numbers  listed. 
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DOKS  |  Cheat  At  Tennis 
NTAPE' 


TENNIS 
TUTOR 


World's  Largest  Selection  of  Audio  Books 
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Bestsellers  I 
on  Cassette  | 

Full-length  | 
Readings  3 

s 

•Call  for  Free  ° 
Brochure  Z 


800)  626-3333 


Your  Very  Own 
Portable  Tennis 
Ball  Machine 

Practice  Like 
the  Pros  ! 

1-800-448  8867 

for  FREE  brochure 


Private  &  Professional 

Investors, 
may  be  time  to  consider 

AMERICAN 

INDIAN 
|  ARTIFACTS 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  A  FREE 
INTRODUCTORY 
CATALOGUE  FOR  ADVANCED 
OLLECTING  ANTIQUE  ARTIFACTS  FROM 
TRIBAL  NORTH  AMERICA  INCLUDING: 
BEADWORK,  BASKETRY.  POTTERY, 
WEAVINGS,  KACHINAS,  CLOTHING, 
WEAPONS,  &  HORSEGEAR. 

505-988-3739 

Or  write  to  us  at: 

Padilla/Heinema  n  n/I  n  c . 

llontoya  Circle,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  X750I 

SINCI-;  l'»7h 


SCOTLANDS  FINEST  FOODS 
WORLD  RENOWNED 

Gifts  of  Excellent  Taste 
PRE-SLICED 
SMOKED  SCOTTISH  SALMON 

1  LB  SIDE  S32.S0     2  LB  SIDE  S59.S0 

6-Four  oz.  Handy  Freezer  packs 
iy2  Lbs.  s48.50 
CASPIAN  SEA  CAVIARS 

The  finest  grades  available 

FOIEGRAS  AT  ITS  BEST 

Enjoy  the  Cuisine  of  France 
1-800-858-7100 

FAX  410-644-0635 


There  simply  isn't  another  one  like  it! 

Mary  Laura's  unique  calendar/catalog  gives 
a  glimpse  of  daily  life  among  the  Native 
Americans  of  the  Southwest,  and  offers  their 
exquisite  handcrafted  jewelry  tor  you  to 
purchase.  FREE  to  Forhes  readers  for  a 
limited  time  only. 

1-800-662-4848 


Mary  Laura's  f  Box  12615-F 
Albuquerque,  NM  87195-0615  USA 


Free  Catalog 

Bargain 
Books 

Overstocks,  Remainders,  Imports  and 
Reprints  from  all  major  publishers. 
Books  recently  priced  at  S20.  S30,  S40-- 
now  as  low  as  SI  . 95.  $2.95.  S3. 95. 

Choose  from  thousands  of  titles  monthly 
Including  hundreds  of  new  arrivals. 

Over  40  subject  areas:  Business,  Poli- 
tics, Biography.  History.  Literature,  Phi- 
losophy. Sports.  Art.  Nature,  Health  and 
more  from  yesterday's  best-sellers  to  titles 
you  never  knew  existed! 

Fast  Shipment,  normally  within  48  hours, 
and  a  monevback  guarantee. 

HAMILTON 

Box  15-339,  Falls  Village,  CT  06031 


■P  i  is  i  am  to  get  bored  when  you  are  out  flying 
I  solo  on  the  great  American  highway.  Mile  after 
I  tedious  mile  without  even  the  diversion  of  a  Burma 
■■Shave  sign,  until  even  the  finest  quality  CD  player 
or  the  most  engaging  book  on  tape  begins  to  bore. 
Mercifully,  there  is  the  game  to  keep  you  alert. 

The  origins  of  the  game  are  unclear.  Likely  it  began 
in  some  county  in  south  Georgia,  located -across  the 
vital  communications  link  between  New  York  and 


 -  —  —  _____  —  _  _  . 

hammer  down,"  and  so  forth)  as  well  as  countless  exi 
crable  country  songs  and  a  couple  of  equally  bad  Bu 
Reynolds  movies. 

Listening  to  CB  chatter  was  more  punishing  tha 
any  fine  for  speeding.  The  forces  of  liberation,  howe 
er,  had  another  weapon  in  their  arsenal — the  rad 
detector,  the  first  of  which  was  developed  by  Mr.  Da 
Smith,  an  outraged  motorist.  Smith's  "Fuzzbuster"  ar- 
ks many  imitators  were  a  great  commercial  success. 


ECNTOnThc 


Miami.  The  local  sheriff 
there,  we  may  assume,  gave 
the  world  its  first  speed 
trap  as  busting  Yankees 
in  a  hurry  was  more 
lucrative  and  lots  safer 
than  breaking  up  stills. 

For  all  its  tactical 
brilliance,  the  early 
speed  trap  was  technically 
unsophisticated,  requiring  only  a  Ford  with  a  working 
speedometer  and  a  cracker  cop  with  malice  in  his  heart. 
As  in  all  other  forms  of  warfare,  however,  weapons 
evolved  furiously. 

The  1970s  saw  the  nationwide  55  mph 
speed  limit — ridiculous  in  places  like 
Montana  but  enforced  as  an  "energy  con- 
servation" measure — and  millions  of  tick- 
ets written  largely  out  of  bureaucratic 
spite.  The  radar  gun — developed  in  the  '50s 
from  technology  that  had  won  the  Battle  of 
Britain — came  into  its  own. 

The  response  to  this  awesome  advance  in 
the  state's  firepower  took  two 
forms.  First,  there  was  the  CB 
radio  which  citizens  could  use  to 
warn  one  another  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  next  ambush.  The  CB 
wrought  a  new  vernacular  ("smok- 
ies." "»reen  stamps,"  "put  the 
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Cobra  Detection 
Protection  System 
DS-504 


N?l 

nci  L-  ct-  The  device  is  simpliq 

ty  itself  A  radar  senc 
Super  wideband  . 

out  an  electromagnet 
with  laser  .       .       .    -  . 

signal  and  picks  up  t 

returning  signal  when 

wave  hits  something.  Beyond  a  certain  range,  tH 

signal  is  not  strong  enough  to  create  an  echo  that  c^ 

be  detected.  The  original  signal  can,  however,  be  res 

by  equipment  designed  to  pick  up  that  frequenc 

That's  what  a  radar  detector  does — it  reads  the  outg 

ing  signal  at  a  range  where  it  is  too  weak  to  give 

strong  return,  thereby  giving  you  enough  time  to  baa 

off  the  accelerator. 

The  original  radars  touched  a  dea 
and  contrary  American  nerve  an 
thus,  sold  handsomely.  Thej 
are  now  between  15  millic 
and  17  million  radj 
detectors  owned  H 
drivers  who  play  thj 
game  of  highway  Elei 
tronic  Counter  Me: 
sures.  The  cops,  heir 
cops,  are  constant! 
coming  up  with  ne 
radar  that  cannot  t 
detected  by  the  existing  radar  detector 
Sometimes  the  new  instruments  are  donated  by  insii 
ance  companies.  These  donations  are  not  entire 


^Electronic  Counter  Measures 
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ltruistic.  One  insurance 
:ompany  has  a  direct 
>wnership  stake  in  the 
ompany  that  makes 
he  laser  gun.  Other 
ompanies  donate  pho- 
o  radar  devices  in 
eturn  for  a  percentage 
f  the  fines  they  gen- 
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N?3  at  10.500  to  10.550  gigahertz. 

Whistler  1190      K-band  sets,  introduced  in 
SW — the  mother    the  late  70s,  operated  in  the 
of  all  radar        24.050  to  24.250  range.  And 
detectors?         so,  fairly  quickly,  did  the 
new  radar  detectors.  The 

game  got  hotter. 
The  state  of  Virginia  got  a  little  soreheaded 
toward  it — perhaps  because  it  is  so  close  to  Washing- 


nterstate 


Jousting 

With 

S  mo  key 
By 

Geoffrey 
Norman 


rate.  These  players  are  not  in  the  game  for  fun.      ton,  D.C.  and  has  absorbed  many  of  that  city's  attitudes 
Usually,  the  new  machines  merely  use  a  different    about  a  free  citizenry — and  went  so  far  as  to  outlaw  the 
pequency  band.  The  original  X-band  radars  operated     machines  and  subject  them  to  confiscation.  One  won- 


Smokey  Detectors 


l.The  BEL  645  STi,  from  BEL- 
Tronics  Ltd.  in  Convington, 
Georgia,  bundles  Super  wide- 
band Ka,  X  and  K  radar  detec- 
tion, with  laser  and  shadow 
technology.  Which  means  that 
it  covers  the  waterfront  and 
cannot  be  detected  by  radar 
detector-detectors.  Also  em- 
ploys an  advanced  signal  pro- 
cessing technique  called 
Radar  Signal  Verification  to 
eliminate  false  alarms.  All 
this  high-tech  protection  can 
be  had  for  $400.  800-828-8804. 

2. The  Cobra  Detection  Pro- 
tection System  DS-504  com- 
bines two  units — one  for  X,  K, 
and  wideband  Ka  protection, 
the  other  to  give  you  a  little 
advance   notice   when  the 


police  in  your  area  have 
upgraded  to  laser.  The  two 
units  can  be  docked  and 
mounted  together  and  run 
from  a  single  power  source. 
$230  (Patriot  missile  option- 
al). 800-COBRA22. 

3.  The 
Whistler 
1190  SW 
combines 
basic  X  and 
K  protection 
with  Super  wide- 
band  Ka  radar  and 
a  laser  detector  to 
keep  you  ahead  in  the 
game.  The  LED  can  be 
darkened  for  discreet 
night  driving,  or  the 
audio  can  be  muted  if 
you  want  to  listen  to 
"The  Ride  Of  The  Valkyries" 
on  the  CD  while  you  watch  the 
detector  display  for  lurking 
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The  Valentine 
One  can  keep  those 
unwanted 
"bogeys  "  at  bay. 


hostiles.  $250.  800-531-0004. 

4. The  Valentine  One  tells 
you  not  only  that  they  are  out 
there,  but  also  where  they  are. 
If  the  ambush  is  up  ahead,  then 
the  display  arrow  will  point  in 
that  direction.  If  a  "bogey" 
(which  is  what  they 
are  called  in  the 
Valentine 
One  litera- 
ture) is  at 
your  six 
o'clock, 
the  arrow 
will  point  to  the 
rear.  The  different 
bands  are  identified 
by  tones  of  varying 
urgency.  And,  if  there 
is  more  than  one 
"threat"  out  there,  the 
Val  One  will  give  you  the  pre- 
cise number.  Top  Gun  stuff  all 
the  way.  $299.00.  800-331-3030. 
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ders  what  Patrick  Henry — who_surely  would  have 
owned  a  radar  detector — would  have  thought  about 
that.  The  confiscation  provision  did  not  hold  up  under 
legal  challenge. 

But  the  detectors  remained  illegal  in  Virginia  and 
other  states  that  did  not  want  to  play  the  game — Con- 
necticut and,  inevitably,  the  District  of  Columbia.  (The 
Connecticut  law  was  repealed  over  sorehead  Governor 
Weicker's  veto,  last  year.)  Virginia 
began  using  technology  to  detect  the 
detectors.  Seems  that  the  receivers  in 
radar  detectors  produce  their  own 
emissions  which  can  be  picked  up  by 
a  device  known  as  the  VG-2.  Manu- 
facturers of  the  detectors  began  mak- 
ing them  more  stealthy  to  counter 
the  detector-detectors.  So  far, 
nobody  has  proposed  using  chaff  in 
the  form  of  shredded  strips  of  tin  foil. 

But  the  law  did  come  up,  in  the 
late  '80s,  with  wideband  (or  Ka)  devices  which  use  still 
higher  frequencies  in  a  broad  range.  The  inevitable 
detector  improvements  sweep  the  entire  band  and 
simultaneously  keep  alert  for  X  and  K  band  sets,  which 
are  still  in  use  and  still  dangerous.  It  began  to  look  as 
though  drivers  would  need  to  bring  along  a  radar  inter- 
cept officer  to  handle  the  scopes  and  scanners.  Espe- 


Some  players  say 
that  the  devices  give  you  a 

little  more  time  to 
cook  up  an  alibi  for  why 
you  were 


daily  with  the  advent  of  laser. 

This  technology  uses  light  signals  and  requires 
entirely  new  means  of  detection.  There  is  much  dis- 
cussion among  players  about  the  effectiveness  of  lasei 
detectors.  Some  players  say  that  the  devices  give  yoi 
just  enough  warning,  so  that  you  will  have  a  little  more 
time  to  cook  up  an  alibi  for  why  you  were  doing  SO 
Others  say  they  are  more  effective.  In  the  game,  vol. 

pay  your  money  and  take  youj 
chances.  Early  laser  detectors  came 
in  the  form  of  separate  units,  sup+ 
plied  by  the  same  power  source  thai 
ran  your  conventional  detector.  The 
two  sat  side-by-side  on  the  dash,  oi 
mounted  piggyback.  Newer  units 
are  bundled  in  with  the  convention- 
al detectors  so  that  in  one  package, 
slightly  larger  than  a  deck  of  playing 
cards,  you  have  protection  against 
X,  K,  Ka,  and  laser  and  are  alsc 
invisible  to  VG-2  detectors.  Most  small  town  speed 
traps  are  still  run  by  fixed  X  and  K  band  radar  guns  and 
you  are  protected  against  them  by  fairly  simple,  inex- 
pensive technology.  But  to  really  play  the  game,  you 
must  be  state-of-the-art.  (If  it  were  just  a  matter 
avoiding  speeding  tickets,  you  could  drive  like  youc 
mother.)® 


The  Elegance  of  Fine  Writing 
for  that  Special  Gift 


GRADUATION  •  FATHER'S  DAY  •  MOTHER'S  DA 
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The  Meisterstuck-Solitaire  Collectk 
Unforgettable  compositions  of  the 
finest  materials,  exquisitely  fashion 
hv  master  craftsmen. 


By  Neal  S antelmann 

Illustrations  by  Eric  Palma 

No  doubt  you've  seen  one. 

!  Maybe  you  squealed  with  the  rest  of  the  audience  when  De  Niro 
bashed  his  noggin  into  that  lead  pipe-wielding  goon's  face  in  Cape 

I  Fear.  Or  maybe  you  were  zapping  channels  one  night  and  caught  just 
enough  professional  wrestling  to  see  some  former  bouncer  slam 
his  thick  skull  into  some  other  former  bouncer's  thick  skull. 
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ou've  witnessed  the  real  thing,  say,  when 
some  soused  lout  in  a  bar  tried  to  impress  the  waitress  by 
hauling  headwise  into  his  former  best  friend's  nose. 

And  each  time  you  wondered:  how  do  they  do  that?  Is 
a  headbutt's  obvious  risk  worth  its  apparent  reward? 

Headbutting  always  seems  to  get  those  high-priced 
actors  out  of  trouble  up  on  the  silver  screen.  And  in  these 
dangerous  times,  the  chances  are  pretty  good  that  you  or 
your  loved  one  could  one  day  find  yourself  cornered  in  a 
dark  alley  by  some  snarling  half-animal.  But  life  doesn't 
always  imitate  art.  So  before  you  even  think  about  trying 
to  headbutt  your  way  out  of  a  dangerous  situation,  here 
are  a  few  things  you  ought  to  know. 

Hollywood's  gone  crazy  for  headbutting  during  the 
last  few  years:  Batman  Returns,  Lethal  Weapon  3,  The  Play- 
boys, The  Commitments,  Black  Rain,  Kindergarten  Cop,  Inter- 
nal Affairs  and  Dances 
With  Wolves — to  name 
a  few — all  had  head- 
butting scenes.  "It's 
the  upwardly  mobile 
move  of  the  '90s," 
says  B  .  H  .  Barry,  a 
British-born,  New 
York-based  fight  direc- 
tor of  stage  and  screen. 

Professional 
wrestlers  discovered 
headbutting's  audience 
appeal  long  ago.  Back 
in  the  1950s,  the  popu- 
lar Bobo  Brazil  brought 
the  "koko-butt"  into 
prominence  in  the  ring. 
"He  used  the  koko- 
butt  on  me  quite 
often,"  says  "Classy" 
Freddy  Blassie,  the 
gravelly-voiced  "offi- 
cial prognosticator 
extraordinaire"  of  the 

World  Wrestling  Federation.  "Now  a  lot  of  [wrestlers]  use 
it,  they  don't  know  what  the  hell  they're  doing  with  it." 

But,  camera  angles  and  sight  gags  aside,  real  people 
actually  do  use  headbutts — for  self-defense  and  -offense. 
And  we're  not  just  talking  about  marauding  British  soccer 
fans,  either.  A  quick  call  to  a  rough-and-ready  friend  of 
ours  in  Queens  yielded  three  headbutt  stories:  one  of  his 
own,  one  from  his  business  associate,  and  one  from  a 
street-seasoned  female  friend  of  his  in  Brooklyn.  (She  flat- 
tened the  guy.) 

But  you'd  probably  expect  such  heady  behavior  in  the 
Big  Apple,  right?  Well,  how  about  the  Windy  City? 
According  to  James  Mathews,  chief  of  emergency  ser- 
vices at  Northwestern  Memorial  Hospital,  headbutting  is 
quite  common  among  streetfighters  in  Chicago.  North- 
western's  big  trauma  unit,  which  serves  the  whole  city, 


treats  one  or  two  headbutt-induced  broken  noses  eve 
three  to  four  weeks — a  rate,  says  Mathews,  that  has  he 
steady  for  more  than  two  decades. 

Of  course,  there  are  headbutters  on  the  right  side  j 
the  law,  too.  Thomas  Mullen,  a  private  investigator  wi| 
the  J.T.  Mullen  Co.  in  New  York,  says  he's  plunge 
head-first  into  his  work  at  least  seven  times  over  the  laj 
seven  years.  Once,  Tommy  was  serving  papers  on  a  f< 
mer  world  champion  boxer  who,  despite  his  age,  still  h 
plenty  of  punch  packed  in  him.  "He  walked  right  up 
me  and  I  knew  he  was  going  to  do  something,"  sa^ 
Mullen.  "He  put  his  hand  back  like  he  was  going  to  n 
me,  and  I  just  leaned  right  over  and  gave  him  a  ni(| 
headbutt."  A  nice  headbutt?  "It  was  an  average  one. 
didn't  put  too  much  weight  into  it  'cause  I'm  23 
pounds,  [but]  it  stopped  him  flat.  He  was  in  anoth« 


'When  you're  standing  two  or  three  inches  from  somebody,"  says  one  expert. 


world."  Another  time  Mullen  caught  a  bad  guy  breakini 
into  a  car  along  Madison  Avenue:  "He  came  right  up  t 
me  and  said  'Why  don't  you  mind  your  own  business 
and  I  just  gave  him  a  nice  headbutt."  Again,  nice}  "F 
went  right  to  the  ground,  crying  in  pain." 

Which  brings  us  to  the  question,  how  does  one  actua 
ly  execute  a  headbutt  and  walk  away?  After  all,  it  doesn 
really  seem  to  be  something  you  learn  so  much  as  just  di 

Mullen  taught  himself  headbutting  by  pounding 
punching  bag  since  he  was  nine  years  old.  But  you'd  b 
hard-pressed  to  find  any  institutional  training  out  there 
The  police  aren't  taught  headbutting.  Nor  is  it  part  c 
the  martial  arts  regimen.  Even  the  Marines  don't  spen 
any  time  on  it.  "But  we  do  know  about  it,"  says  Stal 
Sergeant  Gregory  Treacy,  a  hand-to-hand  combat  in 
structor  at  Camp  Pendleton  in  California.  "If  it  come 
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down  to,  that's  the  only  part  of  your  body  you  can  use  to 
deal  a  blow  to  the  enemy,  you're  going  to  use  it." 

If  Sergeant  Treacy  had  to  headbutt,  here's  how 
he'd  do  it:  "If  you're  in  the  grappling  stage  and  you 
an  get  your  hands  on  his  head,  you  want  to  grab  the 
head  as  firmly  as  possible  and  pull  and  push  at  the 
Same  time  so  that  the  momentum  is  carrying  his  head 
towards  yours,  and  you're  thrusting  your  head  towards 
his  in  order  to,  say,  crush  the  skull  in  the  forward  por- 
tion of  his  face,  such  as  the  nose  bone,  and  shove  the 
nose  bone  through  the  brain."  If  he  couldn't  nail  him 
in  the  nose,  Treacy  might  try  bopping  his  enemy  in 
the  temple  to  throw  off  his  equilibrium.  But,  he  adds, 
headbutting  is  tricky  business:  "We  never  recommend 
that  you  strike  with  the  head,  or  even  bite  for  that 
'matter,  because  it  presents  a  high  risk  of  self-injury." 

The  Wrong 


'they  might  expect  you  to  knee  them,  but  they'd  never  expect  you  to  headbutt  them. 


Of  course,  Marines  being  Marines,  Treacy's  talking 
ibout  death  blows.  So  we  asked  fight  director  Barry,  who 
was  staging  headbutts  before  headbutts  were  cool,  how 
might  a  real-life  streetfighter  head  off  trouble?  A  "Liver- 
pool Kiss,"  he  explained,  is  relatively  simple:  "Left  foot 
forward,  weight  back  on  your  right  leg,  take  your  waist 
backwards,  then  throw  your  weight  to  your  forehead  and 
)op  the  guy  on  the  bridge  of  nose  like  heading  a  foot- 
ball." The  result?  A  broken  nose  for  the  buttee  and  a  safe 
walk  home  for  the  butter.  Caveat  caput  though:  Barry 
warns  that  in  fighting  there's  a  counter  to  every  move. 
f'As  you  come  forward  with  your  head,  [the  buttee]  drops 
lis  head  down  to  his  chest,  and  you  collide  with  the  top 
bf  his  head  and  break  your  own  nose." 

Assuming  you  get  it  right  the  first  time,  be  warned:  a 
iutted  head  ain't  a  pretty  sight.  The  tissues  being  hit — 


i.e.,  the  nose  and  central  face — are  softer  than  the  fore- 
head and  can  cave  in  when  slammed.  "The  mucus 
membranes  in  and  around  the  nose,  that's  a  very 
painful  area,"  says  Dr.  Arthur  Kobrine,  a  neurosurgeon 
at  George  Washington  University  Hospital  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  who  has  treated  his  share  of  headbutt  vic- 
tims at  martial  arts  tournaments  over  the  years  (as  well 
as  James  Brady,  Reagan's  press  secretary).  "[The  but- 
tee] usually  collapses,  not  from  being  knocked  out  but 
from  pain."  Might  the  damage  be  psychological  as 
well?  "No  question  about  it.  All  of  a  sudden  this  big 
thing  comes  out  of  the  blue  and  smashes  him  in  the 
face.  He  gets  a  smashed  nose,  it  starts  bleeding,  he 
can't  breathe  out  of  it.  It  scares  him.  I  think  it  is  a 
frightening,  significant  injury." 

The  headbutter  can  usually  get  away  with  it  because 

the  forehead  has  a 
W  A  Y  smooth  curve  and  is 

stronger  than  the  facial 
bones.  But  our  friend 
from  Queens  swears 
he's  still  got  a  dent  on 
his  forehead.  His 
female  friend  in  Brook- 
lyn swears  the  same 
thing.  And  last  sum- 
mer, a  Seattle  twen- 
tysomething  who  was 
"fooling  around" 
ended  up  in  the  emer- 
gency department  at 
Virginia  Mason  Hospi- 
tal with  a  splitting 
headache  12  hours 
after  going  forehead- 
to-forehead  with  his 
friend.  (There  was  no 
serious  damage.) 

So — if  your  back  is 
ever  to  the  wall,  should 
you  use  your  head  or 
maybe  something  else?  Mullen,  who  taught  his  wife  head- 
butting, thinks  it's  worth  a  shot.  "When  you're  standing 
two  or  three  inches  from  somebody,  they  might  expect 
you  to  knee  them,  but  they'd  never  expect  you  to  head- 
butt them."  But  Mike  Campos,  an  8th-degree  black  belt 
in  Johnstown,  N.Y.,  thinks  there  are  better  methods  of 
surprise.  "We  teach  women  to  spit  right  in  their  eye,"  he 
says.  "If  you  want  shock  value,  that's  almost  as  effective 
because  it  gives  you  a  couple  of  seconds  to  do  whatever 
else  it  is  you're  going  to  do — hopefully  run  away,  or  use 
your  knee  to  the  groin  or  a  strike  to  the  throat."  And 
Sergeant  Treacy  maintains  headbutting  is  at  best  a  last 
resort.  "If  you  connect  the  way  I  described  it,  he  shouldn't 
even  get  up,"  he  says.  "[But]  you  shouldn't  just  go  into  a 
fight  using  your  head.  The  panic  is  going  to  override  the 
brain  and  you're  going  to  come  up  with  something."^ 
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},K  .,so  you  no 

■mger  dream  that 
Id  cowboy  dream 


where  you're  holding  the 
reins  in  one  hand  and  some 
rope  in  the  other,  and  you're 
riding  through  the  dust  to 
lasso  another  dogie. 

Still,  even  as  you  sit  at  your 
desk,  in  a  "saddle"  designed 
by  a  Swedish  ergonomist, 
ouldn't  it  feel  fine  to  grab  a  lariat,  toss  it,  and  lasso 
pur  dozing  assistant?  (As  an  attention  getter,  it  beats 
learing  your  throat.) 

And  what  niftier  way  to  ward  off  mid-afternoon  blahs 
[lan  rope  spinning?  Master  a  few  trieks,  and  the  kids 
light  even  believe  it  when  you  say  you  once  made  your 
pme  on  the  range. 

For  a  basic  lesson  in  this  loopy  frontier  art,  there's  no 
etter  teacher  than  Vince  Bruce,  the  lanky  roping  wiz- 
rd  who's  doing  a  star  turn  in  the  smash  musical  The  Will 
logers  Follies.  Bruce  is  that  rare  thing — a  Broadway  per- 
prmer  who  elicits  genuine  oohs  and  ahs.  At  the  start  of 
let  II,  he  holds  the  stage  for  nearly  four  minutes,  and 
[ith  a  prestidigitator's  deftness  and  dancer's  grace  reels 
ff  a  number  of  dazzling  rope  tricks,  ending  with  a  spin- 
ing  rope  in  each  hand  and  (somehow)  stepping 
irough  both  loops — a  feat  never  before  seen  (never 
lind  described). 

Bruce,  who  is  37,  is  regarded  as  the  world's  greatest 
>pe  artist,  and  so  it  comes  as  a  surprise  to  meet  him,  for 
e  does  not  speak  in  a  Texas  drawl  or  some  other  twangy 
/estern  brogue.  He  has  a  British  accent.  Raised  on  the 
ile  of  Wight,  he  spun  his  first  rope  at  the  age  of  eight, 
round  that  time,  his  father,  an  amateur  roper,  intro- 
uced  him  to  the  ex-patriot  American  roping  legend  Tex 
lcLeod — a  star  of  the  1912  Calgary  Stampede — and  old 


Tex  took  the  boy  under  his  wins.  By  his  late  teens, 
Bruce  was  roping  for  a  living,  touring  Europe  in  circuses, 
rodeos  and  Wild  West  shows.  At  the  moment,  he  holds  at 
least  one  roping  record;  in  the  Empire  State  Building 
lobby  one  day,  he  performed  the  Texas  Skip  (see  oppo- 
site) 4,01 1  times  without  stopping. 

Roping,  you  will  see,  is  a  knack  thing.  Doing  even  a 
simple  trick  is  somewhat  bewildering  at  first,  but,  after  a 
number  of  tries,  the  rhythm  and  the  flowing  geometry 
suddenly  make  sense — the  puzzle  solves  itself — and 
you've  not  it.  The  pleasures  are  unexpected.  "It  has  a 
Zen  quality  about  it,"  Bruce  says.  "You  concentrate  on 
this  soothing,  repetitive  thing.  It  centers  you;  it's  a  lot 
like  meditation." 

Here  then,  uptight  gringo,  arc  a  few  lassoing  and  spin- 
ning tips  gleaned  from  the  master. 

The  rope  that  Bruce  favors  is  a  16-foot  length  of 
Vk- inch-diameter  cotton  sash  cord  (preferably  a 
brand  named  Sampson  Spot  #12).  Hemp  or  sisal,  he 
says,  are  stiff  and  unwieldy.  And  he  dislikes  nylon 
ropes — they  kink. 

First,  tie  a  honda  knot  (that's  Spanish,  nor 
Japanese)  at  one  end,  like  this: 


Slide  the  other  end  through  the  honda  a  yard  or  so — the 
handle  thus  ereated  is  the  spoke.  Adjust  the  size  of  the 
loop  by  feeding  or  taking  away  rope  through  the  honda. 
This  is  a  lariat. 

To  lasso,  make  a  smallish  loop  (four  to  five  feet  in 
diameter).  Grasp  the  lariat  in  your  throw  ing  hand,  about 
two  feet  from  the  honda.  Elbow  bent  at  a  right  angle. 
Wrist  above  your  head.  (Hold  the  end  of  the  rope  in  your 
other  hand.)  Don't  flail — pivot  at  the  elbow.  The  key, 
Bruce  says,  is  to  turn  your 
wrist  over  as  you  swing 
the  loop — palm  up  as  it 
i^oes  o\  er  your  head,  then 


THE  FLAT  SPIN 


a  quick  turnover  as  your 
hand  goes  by  your  tem- 
ple, then  palm  up  again 
tor  the  backswing.  Target  in  sight,  release  the  rope 
as  you  whip  it  by  your  ear.  Not  too  much  follow- 
through.  Gotcha! 

The  most  basic  trick  is  the  flat  spin.  With  your 
dominant  hand,  clasp 
both  the  spoke  and  the 
loop  two  or  three  feet 
from  the  honda.  In  your 
other  hand,  hold  the  rope 
further  along  the  loop. 
To  get  the  loop  spinning 


in  front  of  you,  quickly 
cross  your  dominant  hand 
over  the  other,  letting  go 
of  the  loop  but  holding 
onto  the  spoke.  (You 
have  to  lean  over,  hold- 


ing the  loop  out  in  front  of  you,  so  it  doesn't  hit  yd 
leg.)  Now  circle  your  forearm — don't  trv  to  whip! 
around.  Instead,  gently  stir  the  loop,  as  if  the  spol 
were  a  big  spoon.  The  slower,  the  better.  As  it  happei 
the  spoke  will  twist  in  your  hand — release  the  pressu 
by  letting  it  twirl  a  bit.  using  a  motion,  Bruce  says,  li] 
that  of  twirling  spaghetti  on  a  fork.  Generally,  the  fas 
you  stir  the  loop,  the  wider  it  grows.  Note  the  lovej 
soothing  rhythm  of  the  spin.  Hot  shot,  eh?  Trv  it  w  1 
your  other  hand. 

Once  you've  got  the 
hang  of  that,  'tis  a  trifle  to 
step  into  the  spinning 


o  o p .  ( i  e  t  a  stead 
rhythm  with  the  m 
spin.  Then,  as  th 
spoke  goes  by  your  od 
side  leg,  hop  into  the  loop,  hoisting  the  rope  an 
keeping  it  spinning  as  you  do. 

Now  you're  ready  for  the  wedding  rinc 
Hold  the  lariat  as  you  did  for  the  flat  spin,  but  i 
around  your  shoulders.  To  start,  you  have  to  do  sej 
eral  things  simultaneously.  With  your  dominan 
hand,  lift  the  loop/spoke  across  and  over  yoj 
head — in  effect,  throwing  the  loop  over  yourself] 
and,  at  the  same  time,  let  go  of  loop  with  bot 
hands  even  as  you  start  to  "stir"  the  loop  with  vol 
upright  forearm.® 
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Land . . .  what  else  can  give  you  so  much  pleasure  now  and  for  years  to  come? 


MMhe  land  we're  offering  is  far 
I  from  the  crowds  and  rat  race  of 
cities,  away  from  noise  and 
pollution.  It's  nature  in  an  un- 
spoiled state. 

Each  ranch  is  40  acres  or  more. 
A  really  big  spread.  With  controlled 
access  that  assures  exclusivity 
and  privacy.  We're  up  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Colorado's  glorious  San- 
gre  de  Cristo  range — the  heart  of  the 
Rockies.  Where  deer,  elk,  eagles, 
wild  turkey  and  other  birds  and  ani- 
mals still  roam. 

Very  few  owners  will  share  this 
part  of  the  American  Alps,  and  our 
concept  for  buyers  is  simple:  A 
large,  desirable  piece  of  property, 
offered  with  financing  and  full 
buyer  protection.  You  can  build 


here  if  and  when  you  want.  You 
may  use  it  as  a  base  for  vacations, 
for  cross-country  skiing,  hunting, 
fishing,  hiking,  camping  and  all 
kinds  of  outdoor  sports  and  fam- 
ily fun. 

It's  the  perfect  place  to  acquire 
a  substantial  part  of  the  American 
dream.  Here  you  will  taste  life  on 
the  scale  it  was  meant  to  be  lived. 

Forbes  Magazine's  division, 
Sangre  de  Cristo  Ranches,  put  this 
project  together  based  on  the 
many  requests  received  over  the 
years  for  a  really  large  tract  of 
land.  Through  Forbes  Wagon  Creek 
Ranch,  we're  pleased  to  be  able  to 
share  a  part  of  it  with  you  and  your 
family.  We've  ranched  this  area 
for  almost  two  decades  and  plan  to 


be  around  for  generations  to 
come.  Our  neighboring  Forbes 
Trinchera  Ranch  covers  over  400 
square  miles,  which  is  our  firm 
commitment  to  the  future  of  this 
unspoiled  paradise  in  Colorado. 

Ranches  here  start  at  $30,000. 
It's  not  a  small  sum.  But  unlike 
paintings  and  jewelry  or  new  cars, 
this  ownership  extends  past  your 
lifetime  and  the  lives  of  those  you 
love  to  guarantee  your  own  sub- 
stantial heritage  in  America  the 
beautiful. 

For  complete  information, 
without  obligation,  call  719/379- 
3263  or  write  to:  Errol  Ryland, 
Manager,  Forbes  Wagon  Creek 
Ranch,  P.O.  Box  303  3WK7 
Ft.  Garland,  CO  81133. 
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ain  the  Property  Report  required  by  Federal  law  and  read  it  before  signing  anything  No  Federal  agency  has 
ed  the  merits  or  value,  if  any,  of  this  property  Equal  Credit  and  Housing  Opportunity  A  statement  and  offering 
ement  has  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  New  York  The  filing  does  not  constitute  approval 
e  sale  or  lease  or  offer  for  sale  or  lease  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  in  any  way  passed 
n  the  merits  of  such  offering  A  copy  of  the  offering  statement  is  available,  upon  request,  from  Sangre  de  Cristo 
ches  NYA86- 1 53  A  statement  of  Record  filed  with  the  New  Jersey  Real  Estate  Commission  permits  this  property 
e  offered  to  New  Jersey  residents,  but  does  not  pass  upon  its  merits  or  value  Obtain  the  New  Jersey  Public 
ring  Statement  and  read  it  before  signing  anything  NJA  #60686004  CO,  Florida  AD  20537 


who's  ever  sweated  up 
an  endless  hill  has  wondered: 
JLJLisrTt  there  a  better  way?  Actually, 
there  is.  It's  called  heli-hiking,  and 
it  takes  off  where  hiking  stops. 

If  you've  ever  heard  of  heli-skiing,  you've  got  a  head 
start  on  understanding  heli-hiking.  Heli-skiers  use  a 
helicopter  to  get  to  the  really  big  powder — acres  of  virgin 
snow  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  tow  rope  or  ski  lift. 

For  20  years,  a  collection  of  mountains  just  east  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies  called  the  Bugaboos  has  been  North 
America's  heli-skiing  headquarters.  Now,  it's  shaping  up 
into  the  heli-hiking  capital  of  the  western  world  as  well. 

It  has  all  the  ingredients:  helicopters,  lodges,  and 
some  of  the  most  spectacularly  rugged  hiking  terrain 
in  America. 

Not  being  so  spectacularly 
rugged  myself,  I  felt  a  little  intim- 
idated at  the  prospect  of  such  an 
outing.  But  my  compatriots,  main- 
ly white-collar  professionals, 
seemed  undaunted. 

We  met  our  first  challenge 
while  waiting  for  the  helicopter  to 
carry  us  from  civilization  to  the 
backcountry  lodge  that  would  be 
our  base.  The  pick-up  site  was 
beside  a  dirt  road  just  south  of 
Golden,  British  Columbia,  and 
cows  had  overrun  the  heliport  (it 
did  look  like  a  pasture). 

But  things  took  care  of  them- 
selves. Before  long,  the  noise  of 
the  chopper  scattered  cows  and 
hikers,  and  soon  we  (hikers)  were 
aloft  in  an  ll-seat  Bell  211. 

We  swirled  up  and  out  of  the  pasture  and  ducked  into 
the  thickly  forested  mountains  beyond.  The  pilot  wove 
in  and  out  of  ravines,  previewing  hikes  to  come.  Knife- 
edge  ridges  sliced  through  the  forest,  dipping  down  occa- 
sionally to  spots  of  green  meadow.  As  we  rose  higher,  the 
terrain  got  rougher  and  rockier.  Snow  softened  some  of 
the  higher  peaks,  and  it  seemed  as  though  whoever  was 
working  on  the  mountains  hadn't  quite  finished  yet. 

We  settled  down  at  Bobbie  Burns  Lodge,  one  of  a 
network  of  lodges  that  our  outfitter  had  built  throughout 
the  backcountry.  Previous  hiking  experiences  had  left 

■  with  the  impression  that  a  backcountry  lodge  was  a 
shelter  where  you  could  hide  from  a  storm, 
of  food  or  escape  the  odd  savage  beast, 
e  Burns  provided  all  these  things,  plus  a  lit- 
ds — with  sheets.  Private  rooms  (with 
\  jacuzzi.  A  wood-fired  sauna.  A  fish- 


What  would  have  taken  us  days  to  climb 
we  had  flown  to  in  minutes." 


ing  pond.  A  fully  stocked  bar.  A  professional  chef! 
room  filled  with  every  piece  of  outdoors  equipment  4 
could  have  ever  forgotten.  A  troop  of  trained  guicj 
and — a  masseuse. 

It  was  enough  to  make  us  forget  we  ever  had  hikj 
on  the  agenda.  Our  guides  sensed  this,  and  hustled 
out  of  a  welcoming  lunch  and  onto  the  helicopter. 

It's  somewhat  eerie  flying  in  a  helicopter  in  the  moi 
tains.  The  helicopter  just  rises,  like  an  elevator — and  t 
mountains  alongside  just  keep  rising  with  it.  Echoi 
among  the  cliffs,  the  thump  of  the  propellor  is  so  de 
and  deafening,  it's  not  difficult  for  your  heart  to  fall 
sync  with  it. 

To  me,  "hiking"  had  always  meant  pine  needl 
strewn  trails,  babbling  brooks  and  a  quiet  view  at  the  C 
of  a  gentle  rise. 

Hence  my  confusion  on  our  first  trip  when  the  he 
copter  steadily  rose  up  out  of  the  forest,  past  the  tree  lir 
beyond  a  glacier  or  two,  and  hovered  over  a  particula 
rocky  outcropping  that  seemed 
overlook  the  world.  To  our  colH 
tive  amazement,  the  pilot  throttl 
back  and  settled  in  for  a  landing. 

Here,  we  thought?  There's 
trail,  no  trees.  That  looks  like 
snow  over  there.  The  guide  si 
open  the  door,  and  we  increduloi 
ly  tumbled  out.  While  the  sn< 
whipped  around  us  in  white  whi 
winds,  we  crouched  (avoiding  tl 
blades)  in  a  pile  as  the  pilot  took  a 
Then  we  were  completely  alorj 
on  top  of  the  world,  8,000  fe 
above  sea  level. 

Glaciers,  sheer  cliffs,  rocl 
minarets,  frozen  lakes  and  bould 
fields  stretched  in  every  directic 
for  miles.  What  would  have  tak 
us  days  to  climb  we  had  flown  to 
a  matter  of  minutes. 
Our  guides  led  us  up  and  over  a  nearby  ridge,  out 
one  spectacular  valley  and  into  another.  We  made  o 
own  path  along  a  hillside  of  shattered  shale.  The  trek  i 
to  the  ridge  line  was  tough,  but  the  helicopter  had  spare 
us  the  real  drudgery,  leaving  us  only  a  short  walk  to  36 
degree  views.  "Unseasonable  weather"  (this  was  Septer 
ber)  had  blanketed  some  of  the  peaks  and  hillsides 
snow,  but  that  only  made  the  sights  more  awesome. 

After  we  had  climbed  and  slid  down  a  precipitoi 
slope  to  a  small  glacier-fed  lake,  the  pilot  returned  ar 
took  us  to  another  spot  for  a  couple  hours'  more  hiking 
Moving  along  a  ridge  line,  you  could  gaze  across 
great  ravine  and  say,  "I  wonder  what  the  view  from  tho 
peaks  is  like?"  On  most  hiking  trips,  it  would  take  you 
day  or  two  just  to  find  out — and  only  then  after  bus 
whacking  through  high  country  terrain  with  a  30-poun 
pack  on  your  back.  Heli-hiking,  you  just  sling  your  can 
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ra  over  your  shoulder  and  hop  into  the  chopper.  Five 
linutes  later,  you're  there. 

There  were  challenges,  though.  One  we  always  met 
nd  conquered  was  eating.  The  meals  had  been  adver- 
sed  as  "family  style,"  but  that's  only  accurate  if  your 
imily  serves  a  limitless  supply  of  wine  and  cuts 
hevrons  into  the  tips  of  snow  peas.  Bouillabaisse  one 
ight,  lamb  kebabs  the  next;  homemade  cinnamon  ice 
ream  at  lunch;  Brie  omelets  in  the  morning. 

The  air  was  thinner  in  the  mountains, 
ut  there  was  no  question — I  was  get 
ng  fatter.  And  there  was  no  escaping 
le  lodge's  largesse.  You'd  crest  a  ter- 
[ibly  tall  hill,  feeling  virtuous  and 
ealthy,  only  to  discover  the  heli- 
opter  had  cached  hot  tea,  scones,  and 
jne  day,  all  the  fixings  of  a  barbeeue  (but 
jever,  alas,  the  masseuse). 

One  day  the  helicopter  plunked  us  down  behind  the 
ugaboo  spires,  which  stick  out  like  buek  teeth  (where's 
he  sense  of  adventure  in  me?  They  shoot  up  like 
ngs!).  Glaciers,  boulder  fields  and  iey  lakes  ringed  the 
pires.  Our  job:  up  and  over.  And  no  helicopter  home, 
^e  were  walking  all  the  way  in. 

The  spires  were  cloaked  in  boulders  and  snow.  Steps 
ad  to  be  chosen  carefully,  and  we  found  ourselves  hik- 
flig  as  much  with  our  hands  as  with  our  feet. 

The  highlight  of  the  day  was  our  trek  straight  up  a 


snow-eovered  glacier,  an  effort  which  made  a  mockery  of 
every  Stairmaster  I've  ever  trodden.  Step  up,  slide  back, 
up,  back,  we  slowly  made  our  way.  Glaciers'  movements 
arc  measured  in  centuries,  but  that  day,  it  moved  down 
the  mountain  two  feet  for  every  one  we  climbed  up. 

We  skirted  the  base  of  the  spires  (our  guide  had 
brought  climbing  equipment,  had  we  wanted  to  take  the 
cliffs  directly — but  the  unexpected  snow  made  it  impos- 
sible) and  then  made  our  way  down  to  the 
odge.  The  descent  was  so  steep,  we  spent 
part  of  the  hike  climbing  down  an  exten- 
sion ladder  that  had  been  bolted  into 
the  cliff  face. 

When  we  reached  the  valley  floor, 
we  heard  the  helicopter  overhead, 
bringing  the  less  hardy  of  our  party  back 
^  to  the  lodge.  We  walked  the  last  mile  slow- 
ly, our  racquetball  knees  indignant  at  each 
additional  step.  And  for  the  first  time  in  a  week,  we 
found  ourselves  on  a  trail,  in  a  forest,  beside  a  babbling 
brook,  with  pine  needles  cushioning  our  footfalls. 
Somehow,  it  didn't  seem  like  hiking  anymore.® 

Canadian  Mountain  Holidays  runs  Bugaboo  heli-hikes  from 
June  24-Septeniber  7.  Cost:  $1,700  per  person  for  six  nights; 
$160  for  one  day;  $580  for  two  nights.  Prices  include  pick-up 
in  Banff,  meals  and  wine,  equipment,  packs  and  rain  gear,  and 
as  many  as  four  helicopter  trips  per  day.  Call:  800-661-0252. 


Where  born  leaders  are  born. 


Pictured  above  is  a  delivery  room  unlike  any 
other.  Part  land,  part  sea,  part  sky.  It's  short  on 
mature  comforts.  But  oh,  what  a  view. 

[.  This  is  where  Outward  Bound®  happens.  Here,  people 
drn  things  like  how  to  climb  up  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
ud  how  to  tell  time  without  a  watch. 

I  At  the  same  time,  they're  learning  about  themselves, 
lid  developing  a  special  kind  of  confidence  that  comes 
>m  inside,  and  never  goes  away. 


And  when  they  come  back,  they're  different  people. 
Stronger,  more  confident.  In  a  word,  leaders. 

There  are  over  600  Outward  Bound  courses  in  20  states 
to  choose  from.  Canoeing,  sailing,  hiking,  even  dogsledding, 
to  name  a  few.  None  require  any  special  skills  or  training. 

Find  out  which  one  is  right  for  you.  Call  1-800-243-8520 
for  a  free  color  catalog  or  write  to:  Outward  Bound,  ^e9%£<^ 
384  Field  Point  Road,  Greenwich,  CT  06830. 
Financial  aid  and  academic  credit  available. 


A  nonprofit,  nondiscriminatory  organization,  celebrating  50 years  of  excellence  in  education  worldwide. 


The  Most  Misguided 
Sports  Inventions 
Of  All  Time 


By  Ed  Wetschler 


Sports  Patents 


THERE  IS  NOTHING  QUITE  LIKE  FLYING  OUT  TO  MONTANA  FOR  A  WEEK  OF  NoRDlj 
touring,  only  to  find  that  your  ski  bag — when  it  finally  turns  up  at  the  bagj 
gage  claim — is  full  of  kindling  wood.  Why  doesn't  somebody  invent  a  cas4 
for  cross-country  skis  that  actually  protects  the  skis?  For  that  matter,  why  is  it  that  n« 
one  has  ever  designed  an  inexpensive  fishing  hook  that  won't  rust  at  the  mere  sound 
of  the  word  "water"?  Or  athletic  goggles  that  don't  fog  up? 
Or  a  scuff-free  golf  ball  that  responds,  well — like  a  golf  ball? 

Maybe  it's  because  the  inventors  who  are  concocting  new  sporting  gear  these 
guys  who  spend  years  making  squigglies  on  a  computer  in  the  basemen 
ing  prototypes  from  balsa  wood  and  Elmer's  glue — never  play  sports 


Illustrations  by 
Elwood  Smith 
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lORE  INFORMATION,  PLEASE 


advertisers  have  much  to  offer  FYI  readers.  The 
[«|V.P.  reader  service  program  is  designed  to  help 
I  readers  access  advertiser  information,  locations 
i  services. 

I  k  over  the  participating  advertisers  from  this  issue 
i  take  a  moment  to  fill  out  the  attached  R.S.V.P. 
1 1.  Simply  check  the  box(es)  of  those  advertisers 
j  interest  you,  and  valuable  information  will  be 
>  directly  from  the  advertiser,  free  of  charge. 


ACCESSORIES 


Lj  ONTBLANC  The  Montblanc  brochure  features 
flivorld's  finest  writing  instalments  and  accessories. 
I  mparable  fountain  pens,  ballpoints,  rollerballs, 
■tils,  leather  and  desk  accessories. 

iHJNTALN  PEN  HOSPITAL  Call  for  Free  Catalog  of 
wiling  instruments  at  unbeatable  discount  prices. 
"4  selection  of  antique  pens  in  the  world.  Free  sam- 
■/intage  Pens  Quarterly  price  list.  Guaranteed  repairs 
3  II  makes.  1-800-253-PENS. 


APPAREL 


i'LDEN  SHOE  COMPANY  Manufacturer  of  custom- 
jlty  shoes  and  boots  for  discriminating  gentlemen 
if  1884. 

jjllEN-EDMONDS  SHOE  CORPORATION  World- 
» footwear  for  men.  Named  "one  of  the  25  products 
Ulrica  makes  best"  by  the  Made  in  the  USA  Foundation, 
alnctive  footwear  handcrafted  of  all-natural  materials. 

5 1  SCOT  CHANG  Maker  of  custom  shirtings,  clothing 
t  accessories 

S  ROSS  CREEK  APPAREL  Tile  Exceptional  Golf  Shirt. 
IIhj  seek  the  perfect  combination  of  comfort,  style  and 
■lose,  consider  Cross  Creek.  A  generous  cut.  Lustrous 
llires.  Rich,  vibrant  colors.  And  fabric  made  of  only 
I  inest  high-grade  cotton.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
Ijmon  characteristics  of  a  most  uncommon  stock  of 
Vk.  Look  for  Cross  Creek  in  pro  shops,  men's  specialty 
Ufs  and  fine  department  stores  across  the  country. 

HLORSHEIM  SHOES  Florsheim  is  America's  leading 
Jufacturer  of  quality  dress  and  casual  men's  footwear. 
It'  300  contemporary  styles  for  work  and  play. 

MINDS'  END  II  you  would  like  to  receive  a  free 
Ills'  End  catalog,  call  one  of  our  friendly  operators 
1300-356-4444. 

I  BRAM  Vihrani  tree  information  pack  describes  an 
Ivative  program  to  restore  footwear  designed  around 
liim  soles,  including  details  about  a  network  of  Vibram 
i.orized  Dealer  repair  shops  that  will  perform  this 
(ce  by  mail.  There's  even  an  order  form  enclosed 


AM  ERA/ VIDEO/ELECTRONICS 


IP  MARKETING/ROLLE1  DIVISION  This  point  n 
ft"  35  mm  camera  does  everything  but  cook!  Smaller 
your  hand  (and  under  7  oz.),  it's  fully  automatic! 
retractable  Rollei  f3.5. 

)LYMPUS  CORPORATION  World's  leading 
bfacturer  of  high  quality,  revolutionary,  uniquely 
fined  photo  and  audio  equipment. 


CORPORATE  SERVICES 


12.  AIR  TRAVEL  CARD  A  corporate  travel  payment  sys- 
tem accepted  on  over  200  airlines  worldwide.  It  has  no 
fees  or  per  card  charges  and  provides  companies  with 
management  reports  and  automatic  insurance. 


EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 


13.  BRITISH  LINKS  GOLF  CLASSICS  British  Links  (',,,11 
Classics  -  Featuring  the  finest  in  men's  golf  apparel,  art 
and  gifts.  1-800-858-7100. 

14.  GUCCI  Gifts  of  Distinction,  Gucci's  corporate  gifl 
catalog,  brings  you  highlights  from  this  specialty  retailer's 
collection  of  leather-goods  and  accessories  for  the  perfect 
executive  gifts. 

15.  PARKER  DUOFOLD  For  information  on  the  full  line 
of  Duofold  products,  contact  Parker  Pen  USA  Limited. 
Retail  Customer  Service,  Box  5100,  Janesville,  Wl  53547- 
5100. 

16.  SEACRAFT  CLASSICS  Distinctive  sail  models  - 
museum  quality  -  ready  to  display  -  w  ide  selection  from 
$895  -  Mahogany  &  teak.  Call  for  catalog:  800-356-1987. 

17.  SHOWCASE  MODEL  CO.  The  world's  largest  maker 
of  aviation  display  replicas.  1-800-4414524. 


INSURANCE/FINANCIAL 


18.  VAN  KAMPEN  MERRITT  Van  Kampen  Menitt  offers 
investments  with  a  sense  of  direction.  For  mutual  fund  or 
unit  trust  information  and  a  prospectus, 
call  1-800  DIAL  VKM. 


JEWELRY  &  WATCHES 


19.  BAUME  &  MERCIER  Creating  quality  time  for  over 
160  years,  Baume  &  Mercier  exemplifies  the  highest  stan- 
dards of  quality  watchmaking.  Conceived  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  appreciate  the  essence  of  contempo- 
rary style  and  unsurpassed  quality,  the  Baume  &  Mercier 
collection  is  beyond  perfection. 

20.  C ARTIER  Cartier,  the  renowned  international  jewel- 
er, offers  a  wide  selection  of  products  ranging  from  classi- 
cally styled  18K  gold  jewelry  to  one-of-a-kind  precious 
gems.  Choose  from  the  finest  Cartier  watches,  pens, 
lighters,  docks,  leather  accessories,  eyewear,  fragrance 
and  gift  items. 

21.  GUCCI  TIMEPIECES  Classic  Swiss  timepieces  in  an 
assi  irtment  of  styles  for  men  and  women.  Available  in 
Gucci  shops,  department  stores  and  fine  jewelry  stores 
worldwide. 

22.  OMEGA  Summer,  the  sun,  the  ocean,  swimming, 
diving  and  on  the  wrist,  the  new  Omega  Seamaster  120, 
from  $850.  For  a  free  brochure,  call  1-800-76-OMEGA 

23.  RAYMOND  WEIL  Send  for  Raymond  Weil  brochures 
on  various  men's  and  ladies'  gold  and  gold-plated 
watches  with  expansion  clasps  or  fine  leather  straps. 

24.  SHEAFFER  Fountain  pens,  rollerballs.  ballpoints  and 
pencils  handcrafted  from  precious  metals  and  fine 
lacquers.  Made  in  USA  since  1912. 


LIQUOR 


25.  JOHNNIE  WALKER  RED  LABEL  Receive  informa- 
tion on  Johnnie  Walker  Red  Libel  and  a  copy  of  the 
Blender's  Art. 


RETAIL  , 


26.  MACY'S  A  New  York  landmark  on  34th  Street 
between  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue,  and  throughout 
the  U.S.,  renowned  for  its  diversity  of  family  and  home 
fashions.  1-800-3-13-0121. 


SPORTS/EXERCISE 


27.  DUKE  UNLVERSLTY  DIET  AND  FITNESS  CENTER 

The  intelligent  approach  in  weighl  and  health  manage- 
ment. Medically  supervised  program  focuses  on  nutrition 
fitness  and  behavior.  For  more  information, 
call  800-362-8446. 


28.  NEW  BALANCE  ATHLETIC  SHOES,  INC.  V  » 

Balance  Shoes  come  in  multiple  widths,  so  you  will  gel 
the  closest  thing  possible  to  a  custom  fit.  For  the  New 
Balance  dealer  nearest  you  call  1-800-253-SHOE. 

29.  NIKE,  INC.  Receive  your  free  copy  of  Nike's  Coif 
Brochure. 


TRAVEL 


30.  AUSTRALIA  Australia  is  the  ideal  location  for 
business  as  well  as  leisure  travel.  Send  for  one  of  the 
following  free  travel  planners: 

30a.  Australia  Meeting  and  Convention  Travel  Planner 
30b.  Australia  Incentive  Travel  Planner 
30c.  Australia  Leisure  Travel  Planner 

31.  DOUBLETREE  HOTELS  We're  waiting  to  welcome 
you  at  over  60  locations  from  coast  to  coast.  1-800-222- 
TREE.  It's  .1  smart  call 

32.  FOUR  SEASONS  RESORT,  BALI  Exclusive  all-villa 
resort  set  in  landscaped  gardens,  overlooking  sandy 
Jimbaran  Bay.  Offers  complete  range  of  sporting 
facilities.  The  perfect  holiday  getaway. 

33.  HOTEL  MILLENIUM  Welcome  to  downtown 
New  York's  first  world-class  executive  hotel.  Here 
the  business  traveler  can  expect  razor-sharp  efficiency 
amid  incomparable  comfort.  Hotel  Millenium,  it's 
about  time. 

34.  MANDARIN  ORIENTAL,  HONG  KONG  Mandarin 
i  ►riental,  Hong  Kong  has  magnificent  views  ol  Victoria 
harbor,  set  in  the  heart  ol  Central,  the  commercial  bank- 
ing district 

35.  THE  PENINSULA  GROUP  The  Peninsula  Group,  with 
deluxe  properties  in  Asia  and  the  U.S.,  is  one  of  the 
world's  premier  hotel  groups  with  a  reputation  for 
service  excellence. 

36.  SHERATON  PALACE  HOTEL  Come  to  the  classic 
landmark  hotel  that  sophisticated  travelers  have  chosen 
since  1875.  The  Palace  offers  the  perfect  balance  of 
elegance  and  comfort  in  San  Francisco's  best  location. 

37.  SHUTTERS  ON  THE  BEACH  LA's  only  luxury  hotel 
directly  on  the  beach,  offers  the  ultimate  California 
experience...  comfortable  elegance,  panoramic  views, 
and  two  exciting  restaurants. 

38.  STOUFFER  HOTELS  AND  RESORTS  For  more 
information  on  all  the  Stouffer  hotels  and  resorts  in  the 
mainland  U.S.,  Hawaii.  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean,  call 
1-800-HOTELS-l. 


39.  CORT  FURNITURE  RENTAL  Nationwide  furniture 
rental  company  offering  full  service  office  furniture  man- 
agement and  temporary  corporate  relocations.  Space 
planning  and  design  assistance  are  provided. 

40.  DEERE  &  COMPANY  —  LAWN  &  GROUNDS  CARE 
DrVISION  Send  for  live  brochures  on  any  of  our  lawn 
care  items.  To  locate  the  John  Deere  deale,  nearest  you, 
please  call  1-800-544-2122. 

41.  DIAMOND  TEL  CELLULAR  PHONE  BY  MITSUBISHI 
ELECTRONICS  Mitsubishi  Electronics  is  the  manufacturer 
of  Diamond  Tel  Cellular  Phones.  The  Diamond  Tel  line 
includes  the  _!-!\  Mi<  ro  portable  cellular  phone, 

M-14  Mobile  and  92T  Transportable  cellular  phone. 

42.  DUNLOP  TIRES 

43.  MACANUDO  CIGARS  The  heritage  is  Jamaican. 
The  wrapper  is  the  finest  Connecticut  Shade.  The  taste  is 
smooth  and  mild.  A  Macanudo  Cigar. 

44.  PROFILES  IN  HISTORY  The  nation's  finest  selection 
of  guaranteed  authentic  original  letters,  historical  docu- 
ments and  vintage  signed  photographs.  Catalogues  issued 
by  subscription.  Call  toll-free  1-800-942-8856. 
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If  they  did,  then  they  wouldn't 
conic  up  w  ith  fishing  reels  that  sprout 
computers,  and  golf  clubs  that  look 
like  croquet  mallets  (and  arc  often 
declared  illegal),  and  long  bun gee 
cords  for  jumping  off  bridges  (a  pursuit 
even  ABC's  Wide  World  Of  Sports  won't 
touch). 

And  those  are  the  athletic  goods  that 
made  it — the  ones  that  convinced 
investors  to  mass-produce  and  market 
them.  Even  more  bizarre  are  the  con- 
traptions that  have  not  found  backers 
and  most  likeb  never  w  ill. 

Things  like  running  shoes  that  give 
off  electronic  signals  so  a  computer  can 
record  the  precise  length  of  your  every 
stride  (#4,763,287).  Or  a  device 
(#4,763,275)  that  measures  the  accumu- 
lated shock  a  football  player  takes  from 
bops  on  the  head.  (Who  wants  to  know?) 

Herewith  an  assortment  of  other  such 
inventions  in  search  of  necessity: 


Yoshiro  NakaMats,  who  bills  himself  as 
the  "Thomas  Edison  of  Japan," 
unveiled  his  putter  at  1990's  World 
Genius  Convention  in  New  York  City. 
The  club  makes  a  "ping"  when  it  strikes 
the  ball  correctly.  Suggested  retail  price:  a 
mere  $598. 

Luther  G.  Simjian,  a  prolific  inventor  from  Fort  Laud- 
erdale, has  designed  a  gizmo  (#4, 745,02 7)  that  bends  a 
putting  mat  to  make  the  shot  harder.  How 

have  we  lived  without  this? 

Benjamin  H.  Watson  of  Renton,  Wash.,  has  constructed 
ski-shaped  floats  (#4,698,059)  that  enable  an  out- 
doorsman  to  walk  on  water.  Bonus  feature:  it  scares  the 
bejesus  out  of  the  fish. 


A  bat  that  comes  with  its  own  fan  club,  patent  #4,907,800. 

Patent  #4,759,219  is  for  a  baseball  bat  with 
built-in  "potentiometer"  that  measures  how  fa 


the  batter  is  swinging.  Like  Yogi  Berra  said, 
percent  of  baseball  is  half  mental." 


'Nine! 


Walking  on  water  with  patent  #4,698,039. 


The  training  bat  registered  as  patent  #4,907,800  tea 
tures  a  small  fan  that  creates  resistance,  thus  making 
harder  for  the  batter  to  swing.  Put  it  together  with  th 
potentiometer  bat,  and  the  hitter  will  be  so  totally  con 
fused  when  he  picks  up  the  real  thing  he'll  probabl 
knock  himself  unconscious. 

Patent  #4,909,508,  taken  out  by  two  Canadians,  secure 

rights  to  a  biodegrad 
able  golf  tee  made  o 
peat  moss. 


Patent  #4,927,151  register 
a  golfer's  putter  tha 
has  a  built-in  car 
penters  level.  A  reall 
dedicated  duffer  could  lit 
down  with  it  on  the  greeni 
scope  out  any  slopes,  ant 
maybe  chart  a  little  topo 
graphical  map  on  the  bacH 
of  his  score  card  before  tap 
ping  the  ball  (as  always 
past  the  cup. 


FY  I 


To  counter  the  mosquito  bites  that  plague  outdoorsmen, 
vlarlin  R.  Pierson,  a  computer  programmer,  has  invented  a 
vidget  (#4,982,743)  intended  to  relieve  itching  by 
applying  a  tiny  electric  current  to  insect  bites. 

Person  swears  it's  effective.  He's  used  it  on  his  family. 

Curtis  Hoerbelt's  novel  chess  board  (#4,991,856) 
features  a  vortex-shaped  pattern  that  is  played  by  three 
>r  more  people  at  once.  What  makes  this  an  improve- 
nent  over  traditional  chess  boards?  Hoerbelt  replies, 
'It's  much  more  like  the  war  with  Iraq."  Aha. 

The  automatic  lap  counter  (#4,530,105)  devised 
ry  Jonathan  Rabinowitz  works  by  recording  directional 
;hanges  in  relation  to  the  earth's  magnetic  field.  The  per- 
fect gift  for  athletes  who  aren't  smart  enough  to  go  click. 


A  California  scuba  diver's  flexible  armored 

suit  (#4,356,569)  has  rigid  shields  of  epoxy  resin  that 
are  supposed  to  protect  divers  from  sharks.  Okay,  who 
wants  to  test  it  first? 

The  skier's  speedometer  (#4,757,714)  includes  an 
ultrasonic  transmitter  and  a  microprocessor  mounted  on 
one  ski;  the  inventors  suggest  that  the  data  could  be  dis- 
played inside  the  skier's  goggles.  Precisely  what  you 
need  while  careening  down  Mount  Monster — digital 
numbers  flashing  in  your  eyes. 

Two  Californians  (hey,  who  else?)  have  invented  a 
pool  that  allows  you  to  surf  (on  a  perfect 
pipeline,  they  claim)  in  three  inches  of  water 
(#4,954,014).  Bitchin'! 


/Iluawrence  W.  Hall's 
jogging  platform 

#4,389,047)  features  a 
generator  that  converts 
energy  expended  into 
Electric  power  that  can 
pe  stored  in  a  battery, 
if  you  have  fantasized 
about  being  a  hamster 
bn  a  treadmill,  this  is 
Tor  you. 

K  service  technician 
From  St.  Louis  is  the" 
[nventor  of  accessories 
.#4,735,592)  that 
make  a  bicycle 
look  and  sound 
like  a  motorcycle. 
City  dwellers  eagerly 
await  mass  production. 


A  few  years  ago,  a  15- 
year-old  invented  a 
Velcro  brace 
(#4,780,936)  that  pins 
shoelaces  to  the 
tongue  of  a  tennis 
shoe  so  the  bow 
doesn't  come  undone. 
At  last  mankind  is 
freed  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  having  to  tie  a 
double  knot. 

Patent  #4,754,964  reg- 
isters  a  spring- 
loaded  artificial 

arm  with  which  jocks 
who  are  serious  about 
their  saloon  sports  can 
practice  arm-wrestling. 


Patent  pending:  finally,  you  will  perfect  that  golf  swing. 


Patent  #4,396,069  is  for 

a  sound-muffling  cup  into  which  someone  who's 
furious  can  let  off  steam  without  being  heard  by  other 
beople.  This  we  like,  come  to  think  of  it. 


A  five-bladed 
boomerang  (#4, 
772,030)  invented  by  J.  Turner  Hunt  flies  away  in  a 
straight  line,  then  flips  around  and  heads  straight  back 
toward  the  thrower.  See  shark-resistant  bodywear,  above. 


(Donald  Spector's  swimsuit  (#4,642,250)  contains  liq- 
uid crystals  that  form  color  patterns  reflecting  the  tem- 
peratures of  various  parts  of  its  wearer's  body.  Can  we 
(first  see  how  it  looks  on  Paulina  Porizkova? 

Kobojock:  a  robotic  jockey  (#4,651,678)  that  actual- 
ly rides  a  horse  employs  artificial  arms,  a  speaker  (for 
vocal  commands),  and  a  real  whip. 

The  Descent  Of  Man:  patent  #4,890,827  describes  a 
raceway  for  rodents.  Ideal  for  nightclubs  and  con- 
ventions, says  the  designer,  who  assures  us  that  the  con- 
traption is  escape-proof. 


Patent  pending: 

A  perfectionist  has  designed  a  tractor  cap  with  a  short 
fishing  line  and  hook  attached  to  the  brim.  No,  this 
hybrid  is  not  for  anglers;  it's  supposed  to  be  a  train- 
ing device  for  golfers.  According  to  the  compa- 
ny that  rejected  the  gizmo,  "The  line  is  just  long 
enough  so  if  you  don't  follow  through  when  you 
swing  a  club,  the  hook  catches  you  in  a  delicate  part 
of  the  anatomy."  S3 

Diversion  magazine  Executive  Editor  Ed  Wetsch- 
le  R  is  at  work  on  a  prototype  of  "Air  Wetschlers,  "a  rocket- 
powered  running  shoe. 
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Breweriana  at  Lynn 
Geyer's  Advertising 
Auctions,  Stiver  City,  NJ 
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Dizzy  Gillespie's  Trumpet,  Sotheby's  New  York 

When  someone  at  a  party  stepped  on  his  trumpet  and  ber 
the  hell  out  of  it,  John  Birks  Gillespie  (Dizzy,  to  the  worlc 
didn't  get  mad;  he  started  blowin'  and  found  he  could  he£ 
himself  better.  Hence,  his  signature  horn. 

Gillespie,  who  died  on  January  6  of  this  year  at  the  age  c 
75,  revolutionized  and  popularized  jazz  among  mainstrear. 
Americans  when  he  founded  Be-Bop  along  with  Charlie  Parker  anj 
Thelonius  Monk.  A  technically  brilliant  trumpeter,  Dizzy  was  known  fa 
his  double-tempo  runs,  twisting  melodies  and,  above  all,  his  showmanship 
He  left  quite  a  legacy;  he  recorded  over  100  albums,  and  his  balloonin; 
cheeks  have  even  been  memorialized  in  the  medical  dictionaries  ai 
"Gillespie's  pouches." 

Dizzy  played  this  horn,  which  has  mother-of-pearl  valves,  during  th 
1960s  and  1970s.  "As  a  professional  musician  for  more  years  than  I  choose  tt 
recall,"  Dizzy  wrote  in  a  September  3,  1982  letter  to  Mr.  Peter  Gibbs  01 


FYI 


irooklyn,  N.Y.,  "I  can  personally 
erify  the  authenticity  of  the  instru- 
lent  in  your  possession."  Es- 
mated  at  $15,000-$20,000,  Dizzy's 
orn  is  on  the  block  June  23. 
lontact:  Rob  Levine,  212-606-7424. 

PEZ  Dispensers, 
Christie's  East,  New  York 

lemember  what  fun  it  was  tilting 
ack  Spiderman's  head  and  getting 
tiny  brick  of  cherry,  grape  or 
range  delivered  from  his  neck? 
Vhat  you  once  bought  for  a  couple 
f  bits  has  now  become  an  auction- 
/orthy  collectible. 

PEZ  was  originally  invented  as  a 
927  version  of  Nicorette;  German 
iduard  Haas  first  made  the  pfeffer- 
rinz  tablets  (later  abbreviated  to 
(EZ)  as  a  cigarette  substitute.  The 
dea  flopped  and  PEZ,  no  surprise, 
/as  not  produced  during  World  War 


PEZ  Dispensers, 
Christie's  East 

\i.  In  the  late  1940s  Haas  added  the 
iispenser,  but  no  head.  Then  in 

952  he  brought  PEZ  to  the  U.S. 
|nd  soon  after  added  the  first 
neads — a  Robot  and  a  Santa. 

In  the  1980s,  feet  were  added  to 

he  top-heavy  PEZ  characters, 
vhich  had  habitually  toppled  over. 


THE  KEY  TO  AN 
EFFECTIVE  ORGANIZATION 

HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN 
EFFECTIVE  ORGANIZATION. 


P-Touch  XL  Electronic  Labeling  System: 
The  Ultimate  Organization  Tool! 


OPERATE 
WITH  CARE'S 


1"  TAPE 


NO 

SMOKINi 


PN-22 


PROPERTY  Of? 


sip- 


perfect  FOR: 

■  Industrial  &  Commercial 
Signage 

■  Inventory  Bins/Shelves 

■  Presentations 

■  Graphics  Applications 

■  Equipment 

■  Displays 

■  Property  markers 


If  you're  ready  to  add  some  real  organization  to  your 
organization,  you're  ready  for  the  Brother  P-Touch  XL. 

You  see,  the  P-Touch  XL  creates  sharp,  professional 
quality  laminated  adhesive  labels  with  up  to  5  lines  of 
type,  in  5  different  widths  from  1/4"  to  1",  and  in  over 
30  colors,  so  it's  perfect  for  any  industrial  and 
commercial  application. 

Combine  that  with  its  540  lettering  variations,  vertical 
and  horizontal  printing,  auto-consecutive  numbering,  200 
internal  symbols  and  mirror  image  printing.  It  even  prints 
7  different  types  of  bar  code  labels! 

And,  the  XL  is  also  easy  to  use.  It  features  a  full  size 
typewriter  style  keyboard,  3,300  character  memory,  a  2 
line,  24  character  LCD  display,  battery  or  AC  operation — 
all  at  a  price  that's  a  lot  less  than  you  would  ever  imagine. 

If  you're  ready  for  a  truly  effective  organization, 
start  with  a  more  effective  organizer... 
the  Brother  P-Touch  XL.  fifffr, 

P-touch  features 

ISffi! 


laminated  tape  for  durability 


LAMINATED  LABELS 


W 


AVAILABLE  AT: 

OFFICE  DEPOT  STAPLES 
BtZMART   OFFICE  MAX 

And  Other  Fine  Retailers 


We're  at  your  side. 

brother 

Brother  International  Corporation  ■  200  Cottontail  Lane  ■  Somerset,  NJ  08875-6714 


MAKE  A 
HEALTHY 

investment 
in  Yourself 

+  Take  the 
intelligent  approach  to 

weight  and  health 
management  +  reward 
yourself  with  more  energy, 

stamina,  and  strength 
+  Our  medically  supervised 
program  gets  lasting 
results  +  learn 
to  eat  well  and  exercise 
sensibly  +  look  and 
feel  better 

HH 
SB 

DUKE 

Diet  and  Fitness  Center 
800  362-8446 


Duke  University  Diet  and  Fitness  Center 
Durham,  North  Carolina 


Two  plays  directed  by  the 
incomparable  Ingmar  Beretman. 

Peer  Gyni 

May  1  1  at  8pm 
May  12,13,14,15  AT  7pm 

BAM  OPERA  HOUSE 

$40,  30,  20,  lO 
By  HENRIK  IBSEN 

Mhdhme  be  Shoe 

May  20,  21 ,  22  at  8pm 

bam  carey  playhouse 

$40,  25 

/ivYUKIO  MISHIMA 


Both  performed  in  Swedish 
English  translation  available. 
■      $5  each.  Photo  I.D.  req'd  for  rental 


PEZ  is  HOT.  Two  years  ago  PEZ 
Candy  Inc.  doubled  the  size  of  its 
factory.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
recently  ran  a  middle-column  article 
on  the  PEZ  craze.  And  now 
Christie's  is  offering  up  20  group  lots 
of  over  100  pieces.  Disney  characters 
are  estimated  at  $320-$420, 
Superheroes  at  $250-$350,  Holiday 
characters  at  $280-$380.  On  the 
block  June  19  at  Christie's  East 
New  York  Entertainment  Mem- 
orabilia and  Collectibles  sale. 
Contact:  Joshua  Arfer,  212-606-0543. 

Sporting  Paintings, 
Sotheby's 

Honourable  Richard  Curzon,  on  a  bay 
hunter,  hunting  in  Leicester  is  the  title 
of  this  "important"  1819  oil  on  can- 
vas painting  by  John  Ferneley,  a 
"major"  19th-century  sporting  artist. 
(Auction  houses  are  notoriously 
smitten  with  quotation  marks.) 

Ferneley  traveled  from  country 
house  to  country  house  in  Leicester- 
shire painting  studs  owned  by  the 
local  landed  gentry  in  hunting  and 
racing  scenes.  Thirty  years  earlier, 
sporting  artist  George  Stubbs  had 
gotten  down  and  dirty  dissecting 
horses  and  studying  their  anatomy, 
and  then  painting  the  first 


anatomically  correct  horse.  Stub 
revolutionized  sporting  painting 
which  formerly  looked  like  Honou 
able  Richard  Curzon  with  his  rocki, 
horse,  into  the  elegant  portraits  th 
we  think  of  today. 

This  31  W  by  41  '/-»"  painting 
being  offered  by  Stafford  Hall,  tr 
birthplace  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  and 
estimated  at  $100,000.  It  is  on  tl1 
block  at  Sotheby's  tenth  annu 
Sporting  Paintings  auction,  held  or 
week  before  the  Belmont  Stakes 
June  4,  along  with  350  other  hun 
ing,  shooting,  fishing  and  anim 
paintings,  including  some  "perfect 
nice  decorative  pictures"  estimate 
at  $2,000-$5,000.  Contact:  Nanc 
Harrison,  212-606-7140. 


Rocky  Marciano's 
Boxing  Gloves,  Leslie 
Hindman  Auctioneers 
Chicago 

Ring  Magazine  called  it  "The  Fig! 
Of  The  Year" — Marciano's  secon 
title  defense  against  Rolan 
LaStarza  at  the  Polo  Grounds  i 
New  York  on  September  24,  1953 

The  "Brocton  Blockbuster) 
defended  his  title  six  times  durin 
his  reign  as  champion,  fror 
September  23,  1952  to  April  27,  195 


till 


UE; 


ii 


Somebody  bet  on  the  bay:  sporting  paintings  at  Sotheby's 


II 1 


then  he  retired  at  the  age  of  32.  His 
ictims  included  former  heavyweight 
hamps  Jersey  Joe  Walcott,  Joe  Louis 
nd  Ezzard  Charles.  The  fighter  that 
oxing  experts  called  unscientific 
ut  hard-punching  dominated  the 
eavyweight  division.  His  profes- 
lonal  record  (49-0,  with 
3  k.o.'s.)  earned 
im  a  place  in 
he  Boxing 
lall  Of  Fame 
t  1959. 
M  a  r  c  i  a  n  o 
ave  these 
loves  to  Mr.  and 
Its.  John  McClymont 
mmediately  after  the  fight.  Mr. 
-lcClymont  was  an  employee  at 
i  ie  Arthur  Gottlieb  farm  in  Pickering, 
j)ntario,  where  Marciano  trained. 

Estimate:  $25,000-$35,000.  On 
jhe  block  at  the  National  Sports 
Collectors  Convention  Auction,  July 
■2-24.  Contact:  Maron  Matz 
Bindman,  312-670-0010. 

Breweriana,  Lynn 
iGeyer's  Advertising  Auctions 
Silver  City,  NM 

flefore  there  ever  was  a  Swedish 
>ikini  Team,  beer  advertising 
fooked  more  like  this  1935  sign,  pic- 
tured on  page  174.  The  Berghoff 
brewing  Co.  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
Iperated  before  and  after  Pro- 
I  ibition,  until  it  closed  in  1953.  This 
{9  Vz"  two-sided  metal  sign  was 
j  esigned  to  be  hung  outside. 
| stimate:  $350-$500. 
i  Lynn  Geyer  holds  a  bi-annual 
Breweriana"  auction  which  fea- 
lires  800  items,  including  brewery 
ollectibles,  advertising,  statues, 
fteins,  tobacco  and  soda  advertising. 
Fhe  closing  date  for  phone  and  mail 


bids  is  May  23.  Catalogue:  $20.  Contact: 
Lynn  Geyer,  505-538-2341.  300  Trail 
Ridge,  Silver  City,  NM  88061. 

Rocky  Marciano  's 
boxing  gloves 
at  Hindman's 


Tecumseh's  Tomahawk, 
Butterfield  6c  Butterfield, 
San  Francisco  and  Santa  Fe 

Tecumseh  teamed  up  with  the 
British  Army  in  the  War  of  1812  to 
keep  Americans  from  snatching 
up  his  tribal  land.  The  warrior 
chieftain  probably  received  this 
tomahawk  from  an  admiring 
British  commander.  His  name  is 
engraved  in  24-karat  gold  on  the 
nine-inch  iron  head  of  this  cere- 
monial tomahawk,  which  was 
probably  made  in  England 
between  1800-1815. 

One  o t h e r  tomahawk  belong- 
ing to  Tecumseh  is  part  of  the 
National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian  in  Washington, 
D.C.  That  one  was  a  gift  from 
Col.  Henry  A  .  Proctor  of  the 
British  Army  in  1812,  whom 
Tecumseh  joined  in  the  invasion 
of  Ohio. 

Also  for  sale  is  a  tomahawk  that 
once  belonged  to  Crazy  Horse 
(1842-1877).  Each  is  estimated  at 
$50,000-$75,000 
and  are  on  sale  at 
the  Ethnographic 
Arts  sale  on  June 
11,  to  be  held 
simultaneously 
in  San  Francisco 
and  Santa  Fe. 
Contact:  Jim  Haas, 
4  15-861-7500, 
extension  294.  38 


_  WE 

Restore 

„  The 
Classics. 


For  about  what  it  costs  to  get 
your  favorite  shoes  repaired,  you 
can  have  them  renewed  with  the 
soles  responsible  for  their  original 
performance.  For  your  nearest 
Vibrant*  Authorized  Dealer,  call, 

1-800-VIBRAM-7 


Vlbram  Authorized  Dealer 

The  Sole  And  Heart  of  The 
World's  Finest  Footwear 

Quabaug  Corporalton  is  the  exclusive  licensed  manufacturer  ct  Vibram  soles 
in  USA  Vibram  is  the  registered  trademark  ot  Vibram  SpA  of  Italy 


CYNTHIA  BECTON'S  PARENTS  HER  FATHER  IS  HENRY  BeCTON,  DIRECTOR  EMERITUS 
of  Becton  Dickinson  And  Company— took  their  children  to  Europe 
when  they  were  young  and  the  dollar  was  a  dollar  to  show  them  the 
grandeur  that  was.  The  11-year-old  girl  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  stained 
glass  in  the  great  cathedrals  at  Ghartres  and  Paris,  England  and  Italy.  Her 
father's  company  prospered  selling  disposable  plastic  alternatives  to  glass  ther- 
mometers and  syringes.  His  daughter  took  up  making  stained  glass. 

She  made  her  first  pieces  when  she  was  a  freshman  at  Yale,  environmen- 
talist manifestos  in  glass,  she  recalls  with  a  laugh,  that  depicted  trees  being 
consumed  by  developers'  flames. 

Later,  she  apprenticed  herself  to  a  studio  in  Pittsburgh,  a  center  of  stained 


glass  because  the  sur- 
rounding soil  has  such  a 
high  content  in  silica, 
from  which  the  glass  is 
made.  She  learned  her 
technique  from  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  War. 

"The  Stained  Glass 
Association  of  America," 
she  explains,  "had  a  policy 
of  putting  vets  to  work 
after  the  war  and  trained 
them  as  technicians.  They 
were  excellent,  so  I 
learned  my  trade  well." 

She  uses  only  a  small 
amount  of  paint  and  a 
type  of  antique  glass 
called  "English  Streaky" 
which  comes  from  Sun- 
derland, England,  where 
they  have  been  making 
glass  since  674  AD.  It's 
dangerous  work.  She 
etches  her  designs  on  the 
glass  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  requiring  all  sorts  of 
careful  safety  measures. 

"The  ancient  kind  of  glass  refracts  light  far  more 
than  the  modern,  machine-made  kind,"  she  says.  "It's 
much  more  beautiful  and,  to  me,  more  interesting 
than  a  painting.  Glass  is  a  super-cooled  liquid,  so  it's 
actually  still  in  motion.  That's  why  I  like  to  work  with 
it.  There's  nothing  static.  It's  alive." 

Shown  on  the  opposite  page  is  one  of  seven  win- 
dows commissioned  by  Laurence  Rockefeller  for 
what  is  now  the  Beaverkill  Valley  Inn  in  upstate  New 
York.  On  a  clear  day,  you  can  see  a  touch  of  Louis 
Comfort  Tiffany.  "He  was  the  best  because  he  made 


his  own  glass,"  she  says. 
"The  reason  his  windows 
are  as  beautiful  as  they  are 
is  that  he  had  control  of 
his  own  material." 

Shown  on  this  page  is 
another  of  the  Rocke- 
feller-commissioned win- 
dows, which  manages  to 
combine  beauty,  virtuoso 
technique,  whimsy,  a 
brown  trout,  and  an  actual 
Royal  Wulff  dry  fly.  (The 
fly  came  from  the  late  Lee 
Wulff  himself.)  The  win- 
dow took  three  months  to 
make.  It  is  so  popular  with 
clients  of  the  Beaverkill 
that  she  has  received  com- 
missions to  do  other  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  scenes, 
including  a  large  panel  of 
woodland  ducks,  the 
memory  of  which  occa- 
sions a  sigh.  "I  got  locked 
into  a  lot  of  ducks  and  trouts  after  the  Wulff  window." 

She  is  eager  to  get  into  portraits  in  stained  glass. 
"All  the  great  patrons  of  the  middle  ages  had  them 
done,"  she  notes,  mentioning  as  well  the  turn-of-the- 
century  glass  memorial  window  to  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt  in  Trinity  Church,  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  She 
works  closely  with  clients,  traveling  to  "the  site.  The 
final  piece  is  the  result  of  what  I  learn  about  them." 
Pieces  range  from  $5,000  to  $10,000.® 

Contact:  Cynthia  Becton,  Richardson  Glass  Studio,  c/o 
Wa/tham  Studios,  144  Moody  Street,  Waltham,  MA 
02154.  617-893-4127. 
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ree  Letters  Home 


This  beautifully  designed  calendar, 
complete  with  detailed  text  and  striking 
lithographs,  sketches  and  photos,  boldly  papturesthe 
courageous  people  and  dramatic  events  of  the  War 
Between  the  States.  $9.95  paperback  #B40 


J 


Maps 

CIVIL 


A  New 
Collection 

This  exciting  collection 
includes  illustrated 
color  maps,  West  Point 
archival  battle  maps, 
NASA  high-altitude 
maps  and  protraits 
by  Don  Troiani.  An 
indispensable  reference 
for  all  Civil  War  buffs. 
$32.95  #B43 


"Christmas  December  25, 1862. 

We  have  passed  a  very  quiet  day  and  except  that 
we  have  been  excused  from  drill,  the  day  has  bee) 
like  the  others. ...  In  the  evening. . .we  had  a  sing, 
I  should  like  to  be  at  home  on  this  Christmas  nig 
— Elisha  Rhodes 
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0$M 


TO  ORDER, 
CALL  TOLL-FREE 
1-800-876-6556 


S  THE  SMOKE  WAS  SLIGHTLY  LIFTED  by  the  gentle  May 
;eze,  one  lone  soldier  advanced,  bravely  bearing  the  flag 
vards  the  breast  works.  At  least  a  hundred  men  took  deliberate 
i  at  him,  and  fired  at  point-blank  range,  but  he  never  faltered. ... 
ddenly,  as  if  with  one  impulse,  every  Confederate  soldier  within 
ht  of  the  Union  color  bearer  seemed  to  be  seized  with  the  idea 
t  the  man  ought  not  to  be  shot  down  like  a  dog.  A  hundred  men 
pped  their  guns  at  the  same  time;  each  of  them  seized  his  nearest 
neighbor  by  the  arm  and  yelled  to  him  "Don't  shoot 
at  that  man  again.  He  is  too  brave  to  be  killed  that 
way. . ."  As  soon  as  they  all  understood  one  another, 
a  hundred  old  hats  and  caps  went  up  into  the  air, 
their  wearers  yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices: 
"Come  on,  you  brave  Yank,  come  on!" 
— Charles  Evans,  2nd  Texas,  Vicksbitrg 


"ONE  BEAUTIFUL  NIGHT  during  these  terrible  days 
I  was  sitting  in  the  moonlight,  looking  up  into  the 
heavens  so  beautiful  and  calm — while  everything  around 
us  which  men  controlled  was  full  of  evil  and  death — 
when  the  bands  of  the  contending  armies  began  to  play. . . 
One  band  struck  up  "Home  Sweet  Home,"  and  was 
followed  by  another  until  all  bands  of  both  sides  joined 
in.  Then  the  soldiers  of  both  sides  began  to  sing  it,  each 
gathering  inspiration  from  the  others,  all  swelled  the 
chorus,  and  the  spirit  of  war  was  hushed  as  all  hearts 
thought  of  the  loved  ones  at  home." 

— Captain  Edward  H.  McDonald,  11th  Virginia  Cavalry 
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L  TOLL-FREE  1-800-876-6556 


|k  or  money  order  payable  to  American  Heritage  Book*  Quantity  Ptice 
fee  my:   VISA   MasterCard   Amex     *B40  $9.95 


ation  Date: 


*B67 


$19.95 


Zip. 


iture_ 


NY  residents  add  sales  tax 
Shipping  and  handling 
Total  of  Above 


Total 


*B43 

$32.95 

^B72 

$19.95 

#B73 

$19.95 

*B74 

$19.95 

*V47 

$29.95 

-B55 

$19.95 

^B66 

$19.95 

$3.00 


order  form  to:  American  Heritage  Books,  P.O.  Box  10934,  Des  Moines,  IA  50350-0934 
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THE  CREAM  OF  THE  MAIL-ORDER  CATALOGU 


May,  we 

•bserve,  is  just  the  right 
lonth  for  some  canny 
Requisitions . 

ry  Green  Movement:  these  plastic 
logs  will  keep  your  feet  dry  on  those 
vr/y -morning  dashes  to  and  from  the 
hrden.  (Also  in  red,  blue  and  yellow.) 

j;m  #1016  (women's)   $29 

t^m  #1018  (men's)   $34 

aith  &  Hawken  800-776-3336 

t%  They  say  that  this  is  a  child's  toy, 
r/t  don  V  believe  it.  The  Skwish  will 
htertain  you  as  much  as  your  chil- 
wen;  in  fact,  probably  more,  since  they 
mve  a  million  toys  and  you  don '/. 

|;m  #P262  $15 

i  ooklyn  Toy  Works    . . .  800-949-8697 

Where  were  you  when  the  lights 
lent  out?  Beaming,  actually,  because 
f/  of  your  flashlights  and  radios  had 
we  batteries.  (This  nifty  item  also 
lech  all  household  fuses  and  bulbs.) 

ism  #41624   $19.99 

iiprovements   800-642-2112 

Our  friend  Vicki  Rogers,  from 
iattiesburg,  S.C.,  swooned  when  she 
|a»  this  Co/lard  Kraut.  We've  never 
reviously  known  her  to  be  this  emo- 
hnal,  so  we're  certain  it's  delicious, 
msi  the  nice  Lowcountry  folks  about 
\eir  She-Crab  Soup,  too.) 

i;m  #171   $21.99 

t  a  Island  Mercantile   800-735-3215 

J)  You,  a  corporate  Palooka?  No 
lay  with  this  Heavy  Bag  Stand  with 
h  "<SO  lb.  canvas  bag,  spotter  strap, 
lid  Jump-n-Jog  platform. "  Set  it  up, 
ht  on  Raging  Bull  and  pound  that 
agression  away. 

; am  #4962  $995 

ontgate   800-626-6488 


^  Did  you  ever  wonder  what  the 
Queen  Mary  would  look  like  if  it 
were  sliced  up  like  a  hero  sandwich? 
Honestly,  neither  had  we  until  we 
came  across  this  book,  Incredible 
Cross-Secrions,  detailing  "eighteen 
of  the  world's  most  fascinating  struc- 
tures. "  A  delight. 

Item  #C0068N   $19.95 

Metropolitan  Museum  . . .  800-468-7386 

Q  Even  in  the  Space  Age,  few  con- 
veyances are  as  impressive  as  this  true 
American  classic,  the  Janesville 
Coaster  Wagon.  More  appealing, 
more  durable  and  much  more  useful 
than  many  objets  d'art.  $190. 
Janesville   608-754-0026 

^  Pennant  Fever:  this  "celestial 
windsock"  will  let  you  know  which 
way  the  wind  is  blowing  in  a  most 
insouciant  fashion. 

Item  #23262   $45 

John  Deere   800-544-2122 

Q  Don 't  get  your  marriage  off  o 
the  wrong  foot — /'/  can  be  so  painful 
and  potentially  expensive. 
Wedding  Day  Dancing,  with  its 
four  routines  and  18  steps,  will  de- 
klutz  even  the  most  left-footed  spous- 
es-to-be. $19.95. 

Step  By  Step  Dancing   800-531-1320 

(^Impostors,  heir's  a  clever  idea: 
send  a  photograph  of  the  home  of 
your  dreams  to  the  craftsmen  at 
Eximious  of  London.  In  12-14  weeks 
they'll  send  you  back  one  of  these 
handsome,  hand-painted,  enamel-on- 
copper  boxes,  inscribed  with  any 
name  you  provide.  Then  regale 
gullible  acquaintances  with  tales  of 
your  genteel  life. 

Item  #1825  (oval)  $445 

Item  #156  (round)  $310 

Eximious  of  London  800-221-9464 


Now  Available  in  Leading  Bookstores 


Introduce 


Just  Published!  The  brand-new 
1993  edition  of  Forbes 
MediaGuide  500.  The 
Forbes  MediaGuide  500 
gives  you  critical,  unbiased 
reviews  of  the  nation's  top 
500  journalists.  You'll 
get  an  overview  of  the 
year's  major  stories,  a 
detailed  review  of  the 
best  stories  and 
columns  of  1992 
along  with 
comprehensive 
ratings  of  the 
leading  j  our  nalists 
in  Business, 
Commentary, 
Foreign,  National 
Security, 
Science/Health/ 
Environment, 
Society  and 
Politics. 
The  Forbes 

MediaGuide  500  -  it's 
a  great  way  to  get  a  better 
handle  on  todays  fast  moving  media  world. 


Get  the  Scoop  on 
the  Nation's  Top  500 
Journalists 


Only  $19.95.  Or,  for  a  limited  time,  you  can  receive  your  own  copy  FREE,  when  you 
subscribe  to  the  all  new  MediaGuide  Quarterly  For  more  info  call  1-800-825-0061. 


UBSCRIBE  TODAY 
AMERICA'S  FINEST 
WINGSHOOTING 
MAGAZINE. 


SHOOTING 
SPORTSMAN 

Tnt  \tagaiintdf  H'trutifwouivi  &  Firu  C 


'Hooting  sportsman  is  also 
1  a  perfect  gift  for  your 
hents  and  friends,  introduce 
I  THEM  to  the  magazine  of 

If  NGSHOOTING  AND  FINE  GUNS. 

CALL 
1*800031-8947 

OR  WRITE: 
1    SHOOTING  SPORTSMAN 
D.  BOX  149 -OLDWICK.NI- 08858 

j  ONE  YEAR,  $29.95  (6  ISSUES) 
IIVO  YEARS,  $54.95  (12  ISSUES) 


Dmincim'  ShiIMqiim 

li'ilikviiyi  UucMy  Ik-idr  w  Uk^lmj 


Flying  Cloud 


Hand  Crafted  from  Select  Woods 
From $1,295.00  'Length  18"- 36' 

SEACRAFT™ 


7050  E.  Evans  Rd.  Ste.  109,  Scottsdale.  AZ  85260 
■ga  FAX  (602)  998-2314 '(602)  998-4988  ES 

For  Our  Catalog  Call  (800)356-1987 


HANDCRAFTED  AVIATION  DISPLAY  MODELS 

•  Over  500  Aviation  D.splay  Models  Available  •  Custom  Model  Building  Services  Available 

curaMf-Aec  innnci  nr>  Lockheed'USN  WV-2  @  $149.95 
SHOWCASE  MODEL  CO.    ^~^T  „  .  ■■  ,,r,i         ,  > 

>#t_  Willie  Victor  (1/72nd  Scale) 

P.O.  Box  470,  Dept.  FYI-93-05 
State  College,  PA  1 6804-0470 

Hours:  M-F  9:30am  -  7:00pm 
Sat:  9:30am  •  4:00pm 

(800)  441-9524  -Orders 
(814)  238-8571  -  Catalogs 
(814)  238-8572-  FAX 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  MAKER  OF  AEROSPACE  REPLICAS 


If  one  is  master  of  one  thing  and  understands  one  thing  well,  one  has  at  the  same 
time,  insight  into  and  understanding  of  many  things. 

-  VINCENT  VAN  GOGH 


GOLF  ART  GIFTS 


RRITIS 

in  fine  golf art,  JJ 
photos,  gifts 
and  collectibles. 


Original  artwork 
jmited  editions 
Ball  display  racks 
Antique  club  displays 


SERVICE 


AN  EXCITING 
DPPORTUNITY  FOR  DIRECT 
RESPONSE  ADVERTISERS 

DRBES  FYI  appeals  to  executives  who 
ve  their  lives  with  a  sense  of  style  and 
can  afford  to: 

hese  are  readers  who  have  money  to 
)end  on  sports,  travel,  leisure  activities 
nd  other  finery.  Tempt  them  with  your 
special  products  and  services. 

Call  Linda  Loren 

12)  620-2440/ Fax  (21  2)  620-2472 

for  more  information 


A.  29"  x  22"  B.29"x22"  C.29"x22" 

A.  St.  Andrews  Map  with  Lithograph  $135   B.  Augusta  Map  with  Lithograph  $135 
C.  Pebble  Beach  Map  with  Lithograph  $135 

GREAT  GOLF  COURSES  OF  THE  WORLD 

Collectors  take  note.  Full-color  reproductions  of  detailed,  scale  drawings  of  over  200  of  the  greatest  golf  courses  in  the  world 

as  depicted  by  J.  Paterson  lzatt,  internationally  known  Scottish  golf  architect/artist. 
Call  toll-free  to  order  and  for  free  catalogue  of  complete  list  of  courses  and  framed  prices.  Catalogue  includes  otter  fine 

golf  art,  gifts  and  collectibles.  Great  for  promotions,  gifts  and  prizes. 
BRITISH  LINKS  GOLF  CLASSICS  1-800-348-4O46  AMF.X/VISA/MC  (214)458-1957 


(classics,  illustrated  } 
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Illustration  by  Chuck  Wilkinson 


The  watkr  refracted  the  sound  coats  passed  them  cold  gin.  Overhead  a  red 

of  voices  and  laughter  and  de  Haviland  trainer  was  circling  around  and 

seemed  to  suspend  it  in  midair,  around  and  around  in  the  sky  with  some- 

The  Bunkers'  pool  was  on  a  rise  and  he  thing  like  the  glee  of  a  child  in  a  swing. 

climbed  some  stairs  to  a  terrace  Ned  felt  a  passing  affection  for 

From  J 

where  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  the  scene,  a  tenderness  for  the 

"The  Swimmer" 

and  women  were  drinking.  The  gathering,  as  if  it  was  something 

By  John  Cheever 

only  person  in  the  water  was  he  might  touch.  In  the  distance 

Rusty  Towers,  who  floated  there  on  a  rub-  he  heard  thunder.  As  soon  as  Enid  Bunker 

ber  raft.  Oh,  how  bonny  and  lush  were  the  saw  him  she  began  to  scream:  "Oh,  look 

banks  of  the  Lucinda  River!  Prosperous  who's  here!  What  a  marvelous  surprise! 

men  and  women  gathered  by  the  sapphire-  When  Lucinda  said  that  you  couldn't  come 

colored  waters  while  caterer's  men  in  white  I  thought  I'd 
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FYI 


A  funny  thing  happened  on  the  way 
to  the  BO'S. 

People  came  to  their  senses. 

Intelligence  of  all  things  became 
more  socially  acceptable  than 
extravagance. 

And  things  like  common  sense,  hon- 
esty and  good  old-fashioned  value  were 
suddenly  back  in  vogue. 

In  other  words,  people  everywhere 
started  acting,  well,  just  like  a 
Volkswagen. 

They  started  believing  that  you  don't 
have  to  show  off  to  stand  out. 

That  a  car  should  cost  what  a  car 
should  cost.  Not  what  a  house  should  cost. 

And  by  no  small  coincidence,  they 


began  buying  the  Volkswagen  Passat. 

A  bona  fide  European  touring 
sedan  that  asks  you  not  to  scale  back 
your  expectations,  just  what  you  pay 
for  them. 

With  a  heady  V6, 172-horsepower 
engine,  electronic  traction  control  and 
ABS  brakes,  our  Passat  GLX  is  built  to 
massage  roads,  not  egos. 

Providing  all  the  driving  exhilaration 
a  thinking  person  could  desire  along 
the  way. 

For  details,  call  1-800-444-8987. 
Or  visit  your  Volkswagen  retailer. 

Where  you  can  discover  firsthand 
that  you  don't  have  to  be  rich  to  have  a 
driving  experience  that  is. 


Experience 
Fahrvergnugen 


'c>1993  Volkswagen  Iseatbelts  save  lives  Don't  drink  and  drive. 


Isn't  it  nice  to  know 
at  least  one  thing  will 
go  smoothly  today? 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
WINE  MERCHANTS 
JUSTERINI  A  BROOKS  LTD. 
61  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET.  LONDON.  ENGLAND 
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PRODUCT  OF  SCOTLAND 

IMPORTED  Bl 
THE  PaDDINGTON  CORPORATION,  FORT  LEE,  N.J. 


OF  THE  NETHERLANI 


Justerini  &  Brooks  since  1749 

40%  Ale  by  Vol  .  ©  1993  Imported  by  The  Poddlnglon  Corporohon.  Fl.  lee.  NJ 
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Credit  Suisse  Private  Banking 


We  have  earned  our  clients'  trust  by  providing  the  services 
one  would  expect  of  an  exclusive  private  bank  -  like  con- 
sistent personal  contact  between  customer  and  advisor, 
and  individualised  investment  strategies.  But  Credit  Suisse 


Private  Banking  can  also  draw  on  the  global  intell 
capabilities  and  sound  financial  base  of  a  leading  Swis 
service  bank.  Success  makes  life  easier...  but  also 
challenging;  and  we  do  more  to  keep  our  clients  at  tl 


Credit  Suisse  Private  Banking 


CREDIT  SUIS! 
CS 

SE 

ulanta  Chicago  ■  Houston  •  Los  Angeles  •  Miami  •  New  York  •  San  Francisco  ■  For  U.S.  cali  (212)  238-5100 
Toronto  •  Montreal  •  Vancouver  •  For  Canada  call  (416)  351-3598 


Tar  and  away  the  best  mutual 
fixnd  


coverage  ever, 


Kenneth  L.  Fisher,  Forbes 


Morningstar  Mutual  Funds  has  become 
what  many  believe  to  be  the  most  comprehen- 
sive, timely,  and  useful  source  for  mutual-fund 
information.  In  fact,  more  than  40,000 
fund  investors  nationwide  use 
Morningstar  Mutual  Funds  every  day  to 
make  better  investment  decisions. 

Get  the  Complete  Picture  of  a  Fund 
on  a  Single  Page 

No  more  sifting  through  a  mountain  of  reports 
and  newsletters.  All  the  vital  information  for 
tracking,  analyzing,  comparing  and  choosing 
mutual  funds  is  literally  at  your  fingertips. 

Insightful  Analyst  Evaluations 

We  don't  just  produce  a  mass  of  statistics, 
but  go  one  step  further  with  a  candid  written 
analysis  of  each  fund  based  upon  a  one-to- 
one  interview  with  the  fund  manager.  Plus, 
with  our  unique  5-star  rating  system,  which 
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Seagate  Technology,  226 

Sears,  Roebuck,  106 

Shaw  Gallery,  203 

Shearson  Lehman  Brothers  Holdings,  44 

Shephard  Insurance  Group,  42 

Sheraton  (ITT),  180 

Sidlev  8c  Austin,  1 14 

Silver  Dollar  City,  18 

Simplicity  Pattern,  42 

Software  Toolworks,  200 

Sotheby's  Holdings,  203 

St.  Jude  Medical,  242 


Stillerman  Jones,  106 
Aron  Streit,  66 
Sun,  176 

Sun  Computers,  106 
Sun  Microsystems,  187,  192 
Sunkyong  Group,  218 
Sunlite,  42 

SuperMac  Technology,  187 
Syms,  58 
Synernetics,  192 
Syntex,  230 


Talbots,  180 
Tenneco,  223 
George  Terasaki,  203 
Texaco,  243 
3Com,  192 
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Time  Warner,  1 14 
Times  Mirror,  16 
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Travelers,  114 
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TV  Guide,  62 
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U.S.  Order,  106 

U.S.  Surgical,  118,  120 

UAL,  66,  118 

Union  Pacific,  114 

United  Income  Fund,  176 

United  Parcel  Service 

of  America,  106 
UPS,  186 

USAA  Tax-Exempt  Intermediate-Term 

Bond  Fund,  229 
UST,  118,  236 
USX-U.S.  Steel  Group,  176 
Utah  Medical  Products,  242 


Van  Kampen  Merritt  (Xerox),  229 
Vanguard  Group,  106 
Varig,  84 

Viacao  Itapeminm,  220 
Visa  International,  106 
Volvo,  78 


Wal-Mart  Stores,  18,  48,  106 
Walgreen,  196 

Water  Acquisition  8c  Management,  72 
Wedding  Salon,  180 
Weeks  Petroleum,  42 
Weirton  Steel,  176 
Westinghouse  Electric,  226 
Wheeling- Pittsburgh  Steel,  176 
Whirlpool,  106 
M.J.  Whitman,  243 
Williams-Sonoma,  180 
Woodbine  Petroleum,  42 
Woolworth,  58 


Xerox,  192 


Ziff-Davis,  206 
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ouplan  to  write 
the  shortest 
retirement  speech 
in  history 
"Gone  Fishin 


Your  tomorrows  depend  on  the  future  of  your  long-term  investments.  That's  why  so  many  investors  have  trusted 
their  tomorrows  to  Kemper  Mutual  Funds.  They  can  count  on  Kemper  diligence  and  discipline  to  help  provide 
consistent  long-term  performance.  And  that's  what  you  need  to  start  building  the  tomorrows  you  dream  of  today. 

Call  your  financial  representative  for  information  including  a  prospectus  about  Kemper  Mutual  Funds,  or  call 
Kemper  at  1-800-KFS-8600  ext.  1. 


rcfemPER 


I  1 

muTuai  Funos 

i  i 

Were  Building  Tomorrows  Today 


Before  you  invest  in  a  fund,  carefully  read  the  brochure  and  prospectus  containing  more  complete  information,  including  management  fees  and 
extjenses.  Fund  Derformance  cannot  be  guaranteed  and  will  fluctuate  '  1993  Kemper  Financial  Services,  Inc    21 5700 


SIDE  LINES 
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Gretchen  Morgenson 


A  warning  for  retailers 

Two  years  AGO,  at  Forbes'  annual  man- 
agement conference,  Gretchen  Morgen- 
son told  our  guests  she  was  suspicious  of 
the  widespread  belief  that  consumers 
would  continue  to  pay  premium  prices  for 
brand-name  goods.  Her  suspicions  be- 
came a  cover  story,  "The  trend  is  not  their 
friend"  (Sept.  16,  1991),  that  anticipated 
by  19  months  Philip  Morris'  announce- 
ment that  it  will  cut  the  price  of  Marlboros 
to  combat  market  erosion  by  discount  mMmM 
brands. 

In  this  issue  Morgenson  trains  her  skepticism  on  Americ 
traditional  retailers.  "The  people  in  the  retailing  industry  have  be 
repeating,  like  a  mantra,  that  Americans  love  to  shop  and  that  goi 
to  the  mall  is  a  favored  form  of  entertainment  in  this  country,"  si 
Morgenson.  "But  how  entertaining  is  it  to  fight  for  a  parking  pla 
and  stand  in  line  waiting  to  hand  your  money  over  to  a  sull 
salesman  for  overpriced  goods?"  Morgenson's  nose  tells  her  tf 
technology  is  about  to  turn  retailing  upside  down,  with  results  tl' 
will  ripple  up  and  down  the  entire  distribution  chain.  "The  fall  oft 
mall"  starts  on  page  106. 


Hog  cycle 


Talk  about  cycles.  In  the  1970s  Harle 
Davidson  was  nearly  destroyed  by  qual 
problems.  Then  it  rebounded,  then  neai 
went  bankrupt  in  the  1980s.  Today  t 
company  is  rolling  in  money,  its  deak 
are  sold  out,  and  the  only  way  to  get  a  ne 
bike  is  to  pay  a  fat  premium  to  a  gr 
market  operator.  Why  isn't  Harley  Pre 
dent  Richard  Teerlink  boosting  produ 
tion  enough  to  meet  demand  for  his  pro 
uct?  For  the  answer,  see  Gary  Slutskei 
"Hog  wild,"  starting  on  page  45. 


"Isn't  that  sick?" 

Forbes  writers  often  get  their  story  ideas  from  personal  expe 
ence.  Take  Liz  Comte's  report  on  why  the  average  Americ; 
wedding  now  costs  $19,000,  and  can  easily  run  to  $50,000.  Com 
is  getting  married  next  month  and  is  deep  in  the  throes  of  plannir 
angst.  "The  deeper  we  got,  the  more  expensive  our  weddir 
became,"  says  Comte.  She  and  her  fiance  thought  about  eloping  ai 
investing  the  money  but  decided  against  it.  "We  have  a  lot  of  frien 
and  family  and  we  wanted  them  to  be  with  us  on  our  big  day — ai 
the  wedding  consultants  know  that,"  she  says.  "Isn't  that  sick?"  N 
but  it  does  explain  why  weddings  are  now  a  $32-billion-a-ye 
industry  and  growing.  Comte's  "The  big  day"  starts  on  page  18G 


Managing  Editor 
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RELAX  &  ENJOY. 
IT  HAPPENS  TO  THE 
BEST  OF  US. 

Inevitably,  no  matter  how 

much  we  struggle,  in  one 

way  or  another,  one  day 

we  become  our  parents. 

nstead  of  resisting  this 

notion,  we  invite  you  to 


celebrate  this  rite  of  passage 
with  an  exquisite  liqueur, 

 Xj^T^N  

DRAMBUIE 

one  that  your  parents  knew 
so  well.  Drambuie.  A  blend 
of  the  finest  aged  malt 


scotch  whiskies,  heather 
honey  and  delicate  herbs 
creates  a  unique  taste  that 
lingers  long  after  you've 
finished  drinking  it.  Perhaps 
your  parents  did  know  best 
after  all. 
YOUR  TIME  HAS  COME. 


FOLLOW  THROUGH 
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Conventional  thinking 

By  swimming  with  the  stream,  Forbes 
missed  a  great  opportunity  three  years 
ago  in  an  article  on  Green  Tree  Finan- 
cial Corp.  (May28,  i990J.Atthetime, 
Green  Tree,  the  nation's  largest  origi- 
nator of  mobile  home  loans,  was  trad- 
ing at  a  split-adjusted  6,  off  more  than 
two-thirds  from  its  1987  high  and  just 
seven  times  earnings.  A  contrarian 
might  have  found  this  attractive,  but 
Forbes  fussed  that  Green  Tree's  mo- 
bile home  loan  delinquencies  were  on 
the  rise  and  concluded  that  even  the 
beaten-down  stock  was  no  bargain. 

Score  another  one  for  contrarian- 
ism.  Last  year  Green  Tree  earned  $55 
million,  or  $1.82  per  share.  The 
stock?  It  recently  traded  at  34%,  up 
almost  sixfold  since  our  story  ran. 

What  we  missed  was  falling  interest 
rates  and  the  fact  that  more  and  more 
folks  see  so-called  manufactured 
homes  as  good,  affordable  housing. 
Green  Tree's  loan  volume  grew  23% 
last  year,  to  $  1 . 32  billion .  The  increase 
reflected  a  big  jump  in  shipments  of 
new  manufac- 
tured homes. 

Delinquencies? 
Green  Tree  has 
tough  credit  stan- 
dards —  40%  of 
its  loan  applicants 
get  rejected.  As  a 
result,  only  1.9% 
of  Green  Tree's 
manufactured 
home  loans  were 
30  days  or  more 
past  due  in  1992.  That  compares  with 
an  industry  average  of  4.6%. 

Next  question:  With  Green  Tree  at 
almost  35,  is  Wall  Street  now  overvalu- 
ing the  company?  The  contrarian  in  us 
wants  to  say  yes.  On  the  other  hand, 
loan  volumes  continue  to  surge;  the 
company  reported  record  first-quarter 
earnings  of  $22  million,  up  74%  from 
the  year-ago  period. 

Longer  term,  John  Brink,  Green 
Tree's  chief  financial  officer,  says  the 
company  plans  to  grow  in  home  im- 
provement loans.  By  establishing  rela- 
tionships with  local  contractors, 
Green  Tree  is  targeting  a  $25-billion- 
plus  (annual  loan  volume)  segment  of 
the  business.  Brink  says  Green  Tree 
will  originate  about  $150  million  of 
home  improvement  loans  this  year, 
up  from  $75  million  in  1992. 


Citicorp  Chairman 
John  Reed 


Investors  smart  enough  to  hi 
bought  the  stock  when  Forbes  v 
panning  it  might  want  to  take  so} 
profits  but  also  leave  something  on  l 
table  as  Green  Tree  takes  root  in  1 
home  improvement  field. 

Will  Citicorp  double  agaii 

If  our  contrarian  instincts  w< 
dull  in  the  case  of  Green  Tree  Fin^l 
cial  Corp.  (see  preceding  item),  th 
were  more  acute  in  the  case  of  Ci 
corp.  A  year  ago,  after  eking  oul 
first-quarter  profit  in  spite  of  $1  t 
lion  in  writeoffs,  the  banking  giar 
stock  was  trading 
at    around  18. 
This  was  about 
double  its  price 
just  four  months 
earlier.  Skeptics 
noted  that  Citi's 
loan -loss  reserves 
were  meager  and 
its  capital  still  ra- 
zor-thin. But 
Forbes  coun- 
tered that  the  un-  ■■■■ 
derlying  power 

of  the  bank's  international  franch 
would  be  more  than  enough  to  ov« 
come  mounting  bad  loans  and  wot 
turn  the  company  into  a  cash  gener: 
ing  machine  (May  11,  1992). 

The  bullish  case  has  prevailed.  L 
month  Citi  reported  first-quarter  c 
erating  earnings  of  $370  million, 
67  cents  a  share,  compared  with  $1 
million,  or  37  cents,  a  year  earlier.  T 
stock  jumped  to  30V2  in  anticipati 
of  the  strong  results,  but  has  sin 
backed  off  to  a  recent  27%. 

Frank  DeSantis,  an  analyst  w: 
Donaldson,  Lufkin  &  Jenrette  w: 
first  recommended  Citi  at  14  in  Se 
tember  1991,  thinks  the  stock  cot 
nearly  double  within  the  next  t\ 
years.  Management  has  been  hacki 
away  at  the  bank's  operating  costs  a 
bad  loans,  but  the  company's  hu 
writeoffs  and  additions  to  reserv 
have  masked  the  improvements. 

DeSantis  says  that's  about 
change.  Writeoffs  in  the  first  quar 
declined  to  $514  million,  from  $7 
million  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1; 
year.  Loan-loss  provisions  were  $6 
million — a  big  drop  from  the  $90 
million-plus  quarterly  provisions  C 
has  been  taking  since  the  end  of  195 
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ROADS  TALK  TO  ALL  CARS.  SAABS 
JUST  LISTEN  BETTER. 


Roads  speak  a  language  of  infi-  And  while  you're  in  touch  with      also  speaks  to  the  needs  of  drivers, 

nite  subtlety.  And  few  cars  under-  the  road,  the  Saab  Traction  Control  Which  is  why  it  has  one  of  the 
stand  the  dialects  of  curves,  hills  System*  monitors  it  for  slippery  con-  roomiest  interiors  of  any  imported 
and  asphalt  better  than  the  Saab  ditions.  The  instant  the  drive  wheels  sedan.  And  more  safety  features  than 
9000  CSE.  begin  to  spin,  computers  make  split-     any  preceding  9000- Series  Saab;  cars 

From  the  performance  of  its  second  power  adjustments  to  each 
low-profile  tires  to  the  HHSP^MHI  vvheel .  So  you  get  traction 
spring  tension  in  its  driver's  comParable  to  that  of  many 

seat,  the  9000  CSE  has    ■^^0*Nv.^^B  four-wheel-drive  cars, 
been  carefully  tuned  to    HHtt^flflH  Of  course,  you'd  ex- 

connect,  rather  than  separate,  the  pect  a  car  preoccupied  with  holding  of  the  road,  ask  your  Saab  dealer  for 
driver  and  the  road.  the  road  to  come  with  anti-lock      a  9000  CSE  test  drive.  Or,  for  more 

The  chassis,  for  example,  is  25%      brakes  and  nimble  rack  and  pin-     information,  call  1-800-582-SAAB. 
more  rigid  than  ever  before.  An  im-     ion  steering.  The  9000  CSE  does 
provement  that  gives  you  a  tactile      not  disappoint. 

sense  of  the  car's  progress  through  a  But  since  it  is  a  Saab,  the  9000 

tight  turn.  CSE  doesn't  just  listen  to  roads,  it 

WITH  AVAILABLE  2  3-LITER  TURBOCHARGED  ENGINE  "BASED  UPON  STUDIES  OF  INSURANCE  INJURY  CLAIMS  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  HIGHWAY  LOSS  DATA  INSTITUTE  ©1991  SAAB  CARS  USA.  INC 


routinely  ranked  among  the  safest  in 
their  class.** 

To  experience  the  sports  sedan 
that  offers  not  just  higher  horse- 
power, but  a  heightened  awareness 


Our  Competition  Is  No  Longer  In  The  Air.  It's  On  The  Ground. 


N     FIRST    C  LA  S  S     S  E  R  V  I  C  E 


A-DEI1X  AIR  LINES 


©  1993  Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc. 


The  difference  between 
enjoying  a  fine  cigar 
and  savourin<  "~ 
one  is  Davido 


The  Davidoff  Connoisseur  Cigar  Sampler 
A  selection  of  five  sizes  and  shapes 
that  will  delight  those  who  look  forward 
to  the  experience  of  a  fine  cigar. 

Packaged  carefully  and  tastefully 
in  its  own  protective  case,  this 
sampler  makes  a  wonderful  gift. 

Come  in,  or  call.  Find  out  why 
the  difference  Petween  enjoying 
and  savouring  is  Davidoff. 


Shown  Davidoff  Cigar  Sampler 
as  described.  S36  00  Price  differs 
slighfly  oufside  New  York  For 
catalogue  orders, 
call  1-800-328-4365 


DAVIDOFF  OF  GENEVA  INC 

535  Madison  Avenue  ot  54th  Street.  New  York 

212-751-SO60  or  800-548-4623 

232  Via  Rodeo.  North  Rodeo  Drive.  Beverly  Hills 

310-278-8884  or  800-328-0039 


For  those  who  are  obsessed  with  quality. 


GENEVA.  ZURICH.  LONDON,  AMSTERDAM,  BRUSSELS,  PARIS.  FRANKFURT.  HONG  KONG,  SINGAPORE,  BANGKOK, 
KUALA  LUMPUR.  TOKYO,  MONTREAL,  TORONTO.  NEW  YORK.  BEVERLY  HILLS 


Benham  Utilities  Income  Fund 




Add  Power  to  Your  Portfolio 

Since  1946,  utility  stock  dividends  have  grown  faster  than  the  rate 
of  inflation,  making  them  popular  with  conservative  investors. 

A  new  opportunity  for  income  and  long-term  growth.  Introducing 
Benham  Utilities  Income  Fund,  the  first  no-load  utilities  fund  to  offer 
monthly  dividends. 

No  commissions.  Like  all  Benham  funds,  our  new 
utilities  income  fund  is  true  no-load  —  you  pay  no 
sales  commissions  or  12b-l  fees.  And  our  manage- 
ment fees  and  expenses  of  0.75%  are  significantly 
lower  than  the  1.28%  average  for  all  utility  funds 
(Source:  Morningstar,  Inc.). 

Call  1-800-472-3389  ext.  78 
for  your  free  investment  guide 

□  The  Benham  Group0 

Managing  over  $10  billion  in  true  no-load  mutual  funds 

The  free  investment  guide  includes  a  prospectus  with  more  complete  information  on  management  fees  and  expens- 
es. Please  read  it  carefully  before  investing  or  sending  money.  Past  industry  performance  is  no  guarantee  of  future 
results.  The  Fund's  yield  and  sliare  price  will  vary;  you  may  have  a  gain  or  loss  when  you  sell  your  sliares. 

BENHAM  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC.,  1665  CHARLESTON  RD.,  MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  CA  94043 


DeSantis  expects  further  improv 
ments  in  credit  quality  will  enable  C 
to  earn  a  1%  return  on  assets  by  19! 
at  the  latest.  That  would  translate  in 
earnings  of  about  $5  a  share — pus 
ing  the  stock  into  the  40-to  50- 
share  range.  DeSantis:  "I  can't  ov< 
emphasize  how  wrong  it  is  to  look 
where  the  stock  has  come  from  and 
scared  about  owning  it  today." 

A  market  starts  to  clear 

Dont  GO  bottom  fishing  for  tele' 
sion  stations,  warned  Forbes  fo 
years  ago  (Feb.  6,  1989).  At  the  tirr 
stations  were  selling  for  around  10 
12  times  cash  flow.  This  was  dov 
considerably  from  the  multiples 
which  many  stations  sold  during  t 
mid-  to  late  1980s.  But  our  stcj 
noted  that  advertising  growth  h 
slowed  and  wary  bankers  were  begi 
ning  to  close  the  financing  taps. 
Sure  enough,  prices  kept  headn 

 south.  By  19( 

the  deal  mark 
had  all  but  cc 
lapsed  as  a  hu) 
void  opened  i 
between  pr 
spective  buye 
who  were  willii 
to  pay  maybe  se 
en  or  eight  times  cash  flow  and  selk 
who  kept  holding  out  for  the  doubl 
digit  multiples  of  yore. 

But  now  buyers  and  sellers  are  ge 
ting  more  realistic;  deals  are  gettii 
done  Earlier  this  year,  for  examp; 
H&C  Communications  agreed  to  s> 
two  network  affiliate  stations  to  Pul 
zer  Publishing  for  $165  million,  ji_ 
under  nine  times  cash  flow. 

More  recently,  an  investor  groi 
that  includes  Donaldson,  Lufkin 
Jenrette  agreed  to  buy  Times  Mirroi 
four  network  affiliates  for  $335  m 
lion,  also  around  nine  times  cash  flo1 
Ronald  Perelman,  who  contrc 
Revlon  and  Marvel  Entertainmer 
has  offered  to  buy  seven  affiliate  st 
tions  from  George  Gillett's  bele 
guered  media  empire.  The  deal 
valued  at  $660  million.  According 
Bishop  Cheen,  a  senior  analyst  at  Pa 
Kagan  Associates,  Perelman  is  offe 
ing  about  seven  times  cash  flow 
roughly  half  what  Gillett  paid. 

Sometimes  it  takes  time,  but  eve 
tually  markets  do  clear.  I 
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FREE  Special  Report 


The  4  Most  Costly  Estate  Planning  Mistakes 

Made  By  Those  Worth  $3  Million  to  $250  Million 


Tragically,  you  may  be  making  two 
or  three  of  these  mistakes  costing 
you  millions  of  dollars. 

That's  why  Barry  Kaye  has  prepared  a  FREE  Special  Report: 
12  Wealth  Preservation  Strategies,  that  he'd  like  to  send  you.  This 
exclusive  report  reveals  easy  steps  you  can  take — right  now — to 
legally  avoid  each  mistake  and  reduce  your  estate  tax  cost  up  to  90%* 


Barry  Kaye,  America's  #1 
expert  on  estate  tax  cost 
discounts. .  author  of 
Save  A  Fortune  On  Your 
Estate  Taxes . . .  and 
founder  and  chairman  of 
Wealth  Creation 
Centers^— America 's 
Foremost  Estate  Tax 
Cost  Discount  Specialists. 


#  J  Losing  50%  or  more  of  your  estate's  net 


worth  to  estate  tax  costs. 


Death  and  estate  taxes  are  inevitable.  FACT:  Uncle 
Sam  is  due  the  money  owed  by  your  estate  upon  your 
death.  Nobody  —  not  your  attorney,  your  financial 
planner  or  your  accountant  —  can  change  that.  But  the 
big  question  is:  WHO  will  pay  your  estate  taxes? 

Without  proper  estate  planning,  your  heirs  will  be 
100%  responsible  for  paying  these  taxes.  Over  a 
$3,000,000  estate,  they'll  pay  55%  in  estate  taxes. 

But  in  your  FREE  Special  Report,  12  Wealth  Preserva- 
tion Strategies,  Barry  kaye  reveals  a  proven,  no-risk 
concept-based  on  current  assumptions— he  calls  The 
Wealth  Transfer  SystemSM.  Using  this  concept,  you  can 
legally  reduce  your  estate  tax  costs  by  up  to  90%  and  pass 
on  nearly  two  times  more  money  to  your  heirs  —  income 
and  estate  tax  FREE! 


*2 


Failing  to  leverage  your  IRA,  Keogh  or 
pension  to  protect  your  estate. 

In  your  FREE  Special  Report,  12  Wealth  Preservation 
Strategies,  you'll  discover  proven  strategies  Barry 
Kaye  uses  to  help  his  clients  multiply  their  retirement 
accounts  and  legally  transfer  10-20  times  more  money 
to  their  heirs. 

#  O    Believing  your  municipal  bonds  are 
completely  tax  free.  ("They're  not). 

In  your  FREE  Special  Report,  12  Wealth  Preservation 
Strategies,  Barry  Kaye  explains  exciting  new  municipal 
bond  alternatives  that  can  effectively  guarantee  thatyour 
muni  bond  money  will  become  income  AND  ESTATE 
TAX  FREE. 

# /fl    Thinking  liquidity  will  protect  you  from 
the  devastation  of  estate  taxes. 

In  your  FREE  Special  Report,  12  Wealth  Presentation 
Strategies,  Barry  Kaye  will  explain  why  liquidity  will 
give  you  a  false  sense  of  security.  He'll  show  you  how  to 
turn  your  liquidity  into  protection  for  your  family  and 
multiplied  wealth  for  your  heirs. 


What's  more,  you'll  discover  how  to  avoid  other 
mistakes  like  giving  your  favorite  charity  only  a  fraction 
of  what  you  could  give  them  and  solely  depending  on  a 
"general"  insurance  agent,  CPA,  attorney  or  financial 
planner  for  estate  planning.  Now,  you  can  discover  the 
same  strategies  used  by  some  of  America's  wealthiest 
families  in  a  FREE  Special  Report  by  Barry  Kaye,  12 
Wealth  Preservation  Strategies. 

To  receive  your  FREE  Special  Report . . . 


Call  Toll  Free  1-800-662-5433 

Monday-Friday,  8:30-5:30  PST 

•  For  your  FREE,  No-Obligation  copy  of  the 
Special  Report:  12  Wealth  Preservation 
Strategies  By  Barry  Kaye 

•  For  a  FREE,  No-Obligation,  confidential 
proposal  on  saving  a  fortune  in  estate  taxes 
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Wealth 

Preservation 

Strategies 


Available  in  fine 
bookstores  everywhere 

"Much  useful  advice  from  a  man  who 
has  so  much  useful  advice  to  give." 
—  Malcolm  S.  Forbes,  Jr. 
President  &  Editor-in-Chief, 
Forbes  Magazine 


MID  MH 


Wealth  Creation  Centers5"1 

America's  Foremost  Estate  Tax  Cost  Discount  Specialists 

Barry  Kaye  Associates 


Call,  fax  or  write: 
1901  Avenue  of  the  Stars,  Suite  500 
Los  Angeles,  California  90067 
1-800-662-5433  •  310-277-9400  •  FAX:  310-282-0775 

©1992  Wealth  Creation  Centers 

*  Discounted  tax  costs  based  on  current  assumptions,  other  requirements 
and  a  last-to-die  life  insurance  policy  or  an  individual  policy. 


CAVEAT:  This  is  only  effective  if  you  are  over  age  60,  worth  over  $3  million,  have  excess  funds,  and  can  qualify . 


,.  >th  ;\4  coaches 
BECAUSE  college  basketball  players 
can't  accept  "gifts"  from  commercial 
sponsors,  some  teams'  coacheszrc  get- 
ting rich.  Mike  Krzyzewski,  who 
coached  Duke  University  to  two  con- 
secutive national  championships,  just 
hooked  a  reported  15-year,  $7-mil- 
lion-plus  endorsement  contract  with 
Nike.  His  retainer  is  on  a  rising  scale, 
starting  at  $375,000  a  year.  In  addi- 
tion, Krzyzewski  got  a  $1  million 


Duke's  coach,  Mike  Krzyzewski 
A  $7-million-plus  deal  with  Nike. 


bonus  for  signing,  plus  options  on 
200,000  Nike  shares.  In  return,  Krzy- 
zewski guarantees  to  make  available 
to  the  team  Nike  gear,  from  game  day 
warm-up  suits  and  uniforms  to  bas- 
ketball shoes. 

Other  Nike  signers  include  the 
coaches  of  Wake  Forest,  Florida 
State,  Georgia  Tech,  Temple,  Pur- 
due, Nebraska,  Oklahoma  State  and 
Southern  Methodist.  And  Nike  has 
snared  Georgetown  University  coach 
John  Thompson,  who  also  sits  on 
Nike's  board.  What  about  Dean 
Smith,  coach  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina's  Tar  Heels,  Duke's 
cross-state  rival  and  the  new  NCAA 
champions?  Smith,  alas,  is  under  con- 
tract to  Nike  rival  Converse. 

-Elizabeth  Comtk 


Corrections  department 

The,  stock  of  the  New  York  Times 
Co.  has  performed  dismally  since 
1987.  But  a  number  oflong-sufFering 
shareholders  just  got  a  shock  from  the 
Times'  1993  prow  statement.  It  in 


dUlliM 


eluded  a  disturbing  graph  comparing 
the  performance  of  Times  Class  A 
common  with  the  stocks  of  other 
newspapers  as  well  as  the  s&P  500 
between  Jan.  1,  1988  and  Dec.  31, 
1992.  The  chart  showed  Times  stock 
was  off  6%,  versus  a  23%  gain  by  its 
peer  group,  and  a  233%  increase  by 
the  s&P, 

Did  the  company  really  perform  so 
badly?  Yes  and  no.  The  chart  was  right 
about  the  comparison  with  other 
newspaper  stocks.  But  the  s&P  rose 
just  109%  during  that  five-year  peri- 
od. The  Times  caught  the  error  in 
time  to  correct  some  of  the  proxies 
before  they  were  mailed.  But  a  couple 
of  days  later  an  embarrassed  Times 
had  to  send  the  rest  of  its  shareholders 
a  separate  sheet  with  an  apology — and 
a  corrected  version  of  the  graph. 

Who's  responsible  for  the  goof? 
"We  did  the  work  internally,"  admits 
William  Adler,  Times  director  of  cor- 
porate relations.  "We-a  culpa." 

White  elephant  sale 

St.  Petersburg,  Fia.  continues  to 
strike  out  with  its  43,000-scat  Florida 
Suncoast  Dome,  finished  in  1990. 
The  $134  million  stadium,  financed 
by  two  bond  issues  tied  to  local  taxes, 
was  to  be  the  home  of  a  major  league 
baseball  team.  Alas,  none  has  come. 
So  St.  Pete's  taxpayers  are  kicking  in 
some  $7  million  a  year  to  service  the 
empty  dome's  debt. 

Fnter  Marco  Del  Grande,  a  local 
commercial  real  estate  broker.  "Ifyou 
can't  lease  it,"  he  told  a  recent  city 
council  meeting,  "then  let  me  sell  it!" 
Said  the  city  council:  Good  luck. 

Del  Grande's  biggest  deal  to  date 


was  the  sale  of  a  group  of  properti  ID tel 
for  $1.9  million.  He  hasn't  had  a 
offers  for  the  dome  yet,  but  he  hop 
to  advertise  it  in  national  newspapc 
as  well  as  in  the  Far  East.  In  t 
meantime,  says  Jerry  Oliver,  tl 
dome's  general  manager,  it's  availab 
for  rent— for  $9,000  a  day  pi 
expenses.  -Seth  Lubo' 

Image  trouble 

Branson,  Mo.  (pop.  3,700)  is  cou 
try  music's  wholesome  answer  to  1\ 
Vegas  entertainment:  no  strippers,  i 
gambling.  Which  is  one  reason  tl  W 
avuncular,  clean-cut  Kenny  Roge 
was  tapped  last  summer  to  be 
spokesman  for  Branson-based  $11 
million  (estimated  sales)  Silver  Doll 
City  Inc.'s  new  4,000-seat  theater. 

Now  the  Herschend  brothers,  wh 
run  Silver  Dollar  City  and  are  tri 
town's  leading  entrcpreneu 
(Forbes,  Sept.  14,  1992),  are  gettin 


it 


i  ai 


ABOVE: 

Country  music's 
clean-cut 
Kenny  Rogers 
Did  phone  sex 
cost  him  a  TV  deal  ft 
nd 


LEFT: 

St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.'s  empty 
Suncoast  Dome 
"Let  me  sell  it!" 
says  broker  Marcc 
Del  Grande. 
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lto  television.  Along  with  Wal-Mart 
resident  David  Glass  and  Country 
)f  lusic  Television  founder  Stan  Hitch- 
ock,  they  launched  the  Americana 
1  elevision  Network,  Inc.  last  month. 
:'s  Branson's  answer  to  The  Nash- 
(  lie  Network. 
And  who  better  to  choose  as  a 
)okesman  than  Kenny  Rogers?  In- 
eed,  Rogers  was  approached  to  work 
ith  Americana  and  possibly  to  take 

I  equity  position  as  well. 

But  in  February,  two  months  be- 
>re  Americana  went  on  the  air, 
ogers'  wholesome  image  was 
tarred  by  press  reports  of  his  private 
ffe,  and  suits  by  three  women  who 
aimed  he  pressured  them  into  play- 
ig  phone  sex  games.  Rogers  denies 
le  allegations. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  whole - 
j)me  it's  not.  Faster  than  you  can  say 
|Hee  Haw,"  Americana  has  post- 
poned picking  a  spokesman.  Both 
mericana  and  Rogers  deny  the  press 
ories  and  suits  had  anything  to  do 
ith  the  delay.  But  this  probably  isn't 
te   kind   of  publicity  Americana 
jetwork's  partners  thought  Rogers 
ould  generate.       -Amy  Feldman 

Raiser  goes  to  Russia 

ussia  is  the  world's  largest  produc- 
of  titanium,  used  in  jet  engines  and 
)wer  generation  equipment.  It  also 
akes  many  advanced  composite  ma- 
rials  used  in  missiles  and  satellites. 
rhat  Russia  doesn't  have  is  a  way  to 

II  any  of  this  on  the  world  market. 
Enter   $500   million  (estimated 
les)  Kaiser  Aerospace  &  Electronics 
orp.,  the  privately  owned  maker  of 
rospace  equipment  and  materials. 

industry  source  speculates  that 
ioster  City,  Calif. -based  Kaiser  is 
j>out  to  pay  an  estimated  $250,000 
I  acquire  exclusive  worldwide  distri- 
Ution  rights  for  Russia's  production 
titanium  and  composite  materials, 
id  rights  to  some  20,000  related 
(itents,  which  Kaiser  can  in  turn  sub- 
tense to  others. 

|  "Five  to  eight  years  down  the  road, 
1  e  Russians  will  be  a  formidable 
i>mpetitor  in  the  aerospace  mar- 
'  :ts,"  says  materials  analyst  John 
uarmley  of  Fairfield,  N.J. -based 
Jmsulting  firm  Kline  &  Co.  If  he's 
.  *ht,  Kaiser  will  have  made  a  brilliant 
i  vestment. -Man j eet  Kripalani  tU 
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America, 
stop  labeling  people 
...and  start  labeling 
everything  else! 


Ffle  Folders      Audio  & 


Reports  & 


Sports 


Video  Tapes    Presentations  Equipment 


Electrical     Photo  Albums  Industrial 


ELECTRONIC 
LABELING  SYSTEM 

...When  people  need  labels  there's 
only  one  choice,  the  Brother  P-Touch 
Electronic  Labeling  System.  It's  the 
fast,  easy  way  to  produce  striking 
laminated  adhesive  labels  in  over  30 
brilliant  colors  for  virtually  any  home, 
office  or  commercial  application! 


AVAILABLE  AT:  STAPLES  •  OFFICE  DEPOT 
OFFICEMAX  •  SEARS  BRAND  CENTRAL  •  SERVICE  MERCHANDISE 
BIZMART  •  COMPUSA  AND  OTHER  FINE  DEALERS 


AMERICA'S  #1  MANUFACTURER  OF  PORTABLE  TYPEWRITERS  AND  PERSONAL  WORD  PROCESSORS 


We  re  at  your  side. 

brother 

BROTHER  INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION  .  200  Cottontail  Lane,  Somerset,  NJ  08875-6714 


ntHUttlo  OHT 


Growth 
Fund 


Elizabeth  R.  Bramwell,  CFA 

President  &  Chief  Investment  Officer 

A  diversified  mutual  fund  seeking  capital  growth 
by  an  eclectic  earnings-driven  approach. 


Average  Annual  Returns  Through  3/31/93(a) 


One  Year  +10.3% 
Five  Year  +18.4% 
Life  of  Fund*  +17.1% 

From  inception  April  10,  1987 


$1,000  Minimum  Initial  Investment 

—Ask  about  our  monthly  automatic  Investment  plan— 


IRAs 

Available 


For  a  prospectus,  please  call— 

1-800-GABELLI 

1-800-422-3554 

Gabelli  &  Company,  Inc. 

One  Corporate  Center  •  Rye,  NY  10t>80-1435 

(a)  Average  Annual  Returns  reflect  changes  in  share  price,  reinvested 
dividends  and  capital  gams  and  are  net  of  expenses.  Investment  results 
and  the  principal  value  of  an  investment  will  vary.  The  past  perform- 
ance noted  above  does  not  guarantee  future  results.  When  shares  are 
redeemed,  they  may  be  worth  more  or  less  than  their  original  cost. 
The  prospectus  contains  more  complete  information,  including  fees 
and  expenses.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money. 


1-800-888-9896 

Call 

FORBES  SUBSCRIBER 
SERVICE 

To  Change  Your  Address  Or 
Order  A  New  Subscription 
(Allow  4-6  weeks  for  Address  Change. 
Please  quote  subscriber  number  on  address 
label  of  magazine.) 

or ... 

mail  this  coupon 
with  current  address  label. 


Name . 


New  Address . 


City. 
State . 


Zip . 


JB9X41 


NEW  SUBSCRIPTION 

□  1  Year  (27  issues)  $54 
□  3  Years  (81  issues)  $108 
In  Canada,  1  year  $95  Can. 
International,  add  $71  to  U.S.  annual  rate. 


P.O.  Box  10048 
Des  Moines,  IA  50340-0048 


Decency  in  Hollywood 

Sir:  Bravo  for  writing  on  the  new 
trend  toward  decency  in  Hollywood 
films  ("A  few  good  films,"  Apr.  26). 
Here's  my  question:  Why  can't  we  get 
airline  or  TV  versions  of  R-rated  mov- 
ies in  the  video  stores?  The  major 
studios  redo  the  scenes  and  change 
the  language  for  the  airline/TV  ver- 


Cruise  and  Moore  in  "A  Few  Good  Men" 
Keeping  their  shirts  on. 

sions  of  R-rated  films.  I'm  sure  there 
are  millions  like  me  out  there  who 
would  rent  an  edited  version  of  these 
films,  undoubtedly  increasing  sales/ 
rentals  overall. 
-Mark  Skousen 
Winter  Park,  Fla. 

Averroes  revisited 

Sir:  Re  "Are  universities  necessary?" 
(Apr.  26).  During  the  Renaissance 
something  very  similar  occurred 
when  a  slew  of  academies  sprang  up  to 
replace  the  ossified  university  system 
that  was  infected  by  a  system  of 
thought,  Scholasticism,  that  asked 
and  answered  every  question  using  its 
medieval  paradigm. 

The  most  exciting  controversy  at 
universities  was  determining  if  some- 
one was  an  orthodox  or  Averroist 
Aristotelian.  All  while  the  most  excit- 
ing scientific,  philosophical  and  artis- 
tic breakthroughs  in  centuries  were 
being  made  outside  their  walls. 

It  all  sounds  eerily  familiar. 
-James  P.  O'Shaughnessy 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

No,  not  me 

Sir:  I  was  shocked  by  the  headline  and 
the  quote  attributed  to  me:  "We  can 
fire  'em"  (Faces  Behind  the  Figures, 
Mar.  29).  If  I  said  something  like  that, 
it  was  certainly  not  in  the  context  of 
firing  union  employees;  we  value  the 


6,500  union  employees  who  work  ft 
us,  and  we  don't  treat  them  like  can 
non  fodder.  We're  striving  to  be  tr 
kind  of  company  Forbes  has  alwa^ 
advocated:  free-market  enterprise  ; 
its  best. 

-Dan  Bannister 
Chief  Executive  Officer 
DynCorp 
Reston,  Va. 

Health  care  alternative 

Sir:  Why  are  we  "fixated  on  sociali: 
solutions"  to  health  care  financini 
(Fact  and  Comment,  Apr.  26))  Bt 
cause  the  free-market  solution,  i 
which  you  exhibit  such  faith,  will  nc 
take  care  of  the  30  to  40  millio 
economically  impotent  citizens. 
-Thomas  T.  Semon 
Fort  Lee,  N.J. 


Of  course  it  can.  Tax  credits  can  I 
given  to  low-income  people  for  bast 
insurance. -M. S. F .  Jr. 

Interest  rate  effects 

Sir:  Re  Fact  and  Comment  (Apr.  26A 
Why  didn't  you  mention  the  negativ 
effect  of  lower  interest  rates  on  th 
cash  flow  of  the  elderly  and  other 
who  depend  on  interest  income? 
-Victor  Otakie 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Federico  fiddles 

Sir:  Absent  from  your  concise  an< 
truly  factual  analysis  of  the  Denve 
airport  fiasco  ("Monument,"  Apt 
26)  was  the  name  of  our  former  may 
or,  and  current  U.S.  Transportation 


ftecretary,  Federico  Pena.  At  his  feet 
fluist  be  laid  a  good  part  of  the  blame, 
feis  narrow  escape  from  a  recall  vote 
lere  in  Denver  is  probably  part  of  the 
bason  the  quip  in  our  area  today  is, 
j  Washington's  loss  is  our  gain."  The 
Bian  has  little  knowledge  of  how  to 
Han  anything. 
[Charles  W.  Cleworth 
menver,  Colo. 

\  legitimate  ailment 

KR:  Patients  who  suffer  from  mental 
llness  do  not  "enjoy"  having  to  re- 
vive medical  care  any  more  than  do 
lancer  patients  ("Oh  my  aching  .  .  . 
pu  name  it,"  Apr.  26).  Indeed,  many 
Rental  illnesses  can  be  just  as  devas- 
ijiting,  both  physically  and  financially, 
Is  cancer. 

Wulie  C.  Janofsky 
Baltimore,  Md. 

le's  O.K.,  we're  O.K. 

|[R:  As  an  officer  of  the  Retired  State 
Imployees  Association  for  the  Louisi- 
|ia  State  Employees  Retirement  Sys- 
Vm,  I  view  your  recent  article  "Alice 
II  Mortgageland"  (Mar.  1)  from  a 
luite  different  perspective. 
I  Mr.  Vernon  Strickland  has  invested 
ksER  trust  funds  for  16  years  and 
Irovided  net  investment  earnings  of 
ver  $300  million.  His  well-con- 
tracted and  well-executed  cmo  de- 
ivatives  strategy  produced  over  $73 
jiillion  of  realized  gains  for  the  fiscal 
fear  ended  June  30, 1992.  He  has  net 
plized  gains  of  over  $11  million 
Ince  that  date. 
Bona  Fay  Young 
take  Charles,  La. 
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Reverso. 
Avant-garde  since  1931 


Pure  art  deco 
lives  on  in  this 
unique  18k  gold 
timepiece  which 

HAS  BEEN 
HANDCRAFTED 
BY  OUR 

Swiss  master 

WATCHMAKERS 
FOR  MORE  THAN 
60  YEARS.  A 

cherished 
collectors  item 
since  1931.  the 
Reverso  is 
often  found 
at  auction 
commanding 
many  times 
the  original 

COST. 

REVERSO...FOR  THE 
COGNOSCENTI  OF 
CONNOISSEURS 


Another  unique 
timepiece  from 
Jaeger-LeCoultre. 
The  famous  Atmos 
clock.   which  runs 
on   slight  tempera- 
ture   changes  in 
the   air.  Almost 
perpetual  motion! 


4*4  444 


REVERSO'S  PIVOTING 
CASE     SWIVELS  ISO 
DEGREES  TO  TRANS- 
FORM    THIS  ELEGANT 
WATCH     INTO  AN 
ELEGANT  BRACELET. 


^aeger-leCoultre* 


HWR  JEWELERS.  318  S.  GALENA.  ASPEN,  CO  (303)  925-4610  •  DE  BOULLE.  5550  PRESTON  RD.,  DALLAS,  TX  (214)  522-2400 
MORGAN  &-  CO..  1131  GLENDON.  LOS  ANGELES,  CA  (310)  208-3377  •  FACETS,  RADISSON  PLAZA  VII.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MN 
(612)  375-0554  •  ADLERS.  722  CANAL  ST.,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA  (504)  523-5292  •  GOODMAN,  GALLERJA  MALL.  ST.  LOUIS, 
MO  (314)  727-6681  •  O  C.  TANNER,  20  E.  SOUTH  TEMPLE,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UT  (801 )  532-3222  •  SHAPUR,  245  POST  ST.. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  (415)  392-1200  •  CARROLLS  FINE  (EWELRY,  1427  4TH.  AVE  .  SEATTLE,  WA  (206)  622-9191 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  AND  A  COLOR  CATALOG.  PLEASE  CONTACT  JAEGER  -  LECOULTRE 
AT  l-800-JLC-TIME  OR  P.O.  BOX   1608.  WINCHESTER.  VA  22604 


WE  HAVE  A  NOVEL  APPROACH  TO  CONVENTIONAL  IDEAS 
IN  FINANCIAL  SERVICES.  Managing  global  financial  risk  is  a  challenge  that 
requires  a  continuous  fiow  of  fresh  ideas.  AIG's  financial  services  companies  provide  clients  with 
innovative  solutions  in  areas  from  derivative  products  to  commodities  and  currency  trading,  as  well  as 
investment  management  and  advisory  services.  AIG  has  the  highest  ratings  from  the  principal  rating 
ind  our  strong  balance  sheet  provides  an  added  degree  of  security  and  stability.  When  your 
isk  management  needs  go  beyond  insurance,  AIG  does,  too.  With  spectacular  results. 


i 


,D  LEADERS  IN  INSURANCE  AND  FINANCIAL  SERVICES. 

American  International  Croup,  Inc.,  Dept  A.  70  Pine  Street,  New  York.  NY  10270. 


Vith  all  thy  getting  get  understanding" 


Pact  and  Comment 


y  Malcolm  S.  Forbes  Jr.,  Editor-in-Chief 


ISRAEL'S  IMPERATIVE  MORAL  MISSION  OF  MERCY 


lAEL  should  announce  that  it  will  defy  the  U.N.  arms 
ibargo  and,  if  the  current  "peace"  breaks  down,  pro- 
le weapons  to  Bosnian  Muslims.  Israel  should  justify 
is  by  saying  that  it  cannot  be  passive  in  the  face  of 
other  European  genocide,  that  holocausts  happen 
len  good  people  do  nothing. 

The  State  Department  and  European  chancelleries 
>uld  sputter  and  splutter  about  the  sanctity  of  U.N. 
;olutions,  about  the  need  for  more  coordinated  diplo- 
tic  action  and  about  the  brazenness  of  Israel's  inter- 
ling  where  it  has  seemingly  no  direct  vital  interest. 
Lealists"  would  point  out  that  logistically  Israeli  help 
y  not  be  decisive.  Critics  would  only  underscore  their 


own  moral  turpitude. 

Unless  forcibly  stopped,  Serbian  ethnic  cleansing  will 
continue.  Don't  put  too  much  stock  in  that  peace  agree- 
ment; as  soon  as  the  Serbs  think  we're  not  looking,  the 
shelling  and  the  killing  will  quicken.  Others  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  will  be  tempted  to 
emulate  this  hideous  example.  The  forces  of  decency  and 
democracy  will  be  undermined. 

This  move  by  Israel  in  Bosnia  would  be  of  enormous 
benefit  to  mankind.  In  fact,  the  mere  announcement  of  it 
would  galvanize,  as  nothing  else,  the  White  House  and 
the  West  to  do  militarily  what  they  should  have  done 
many  months,  many  murders,  ago. 


THE  CLINTON  ADMINISTRATION  IS  BLAMING 


economic  slowdown  on  Congress'  failure  to  pass  its 
nulus  package.  To  claim  that  $  1 6  billion  of  mostly  pork 
uld  turn  around  a  $6  trillion  economy  is  preposterous, 
nton's  proposed  tax  increases  are  what  is  dampening  the 
)nomy.  Almost  everyone  is  going  to  pay  more,  not  just 
"rich."  Moreover,  people  recognize  that  these  boosts 
but  a  down  payment  when  compared  with  the  increas- 
ikely  to  come  from  Mrs.  Clinton's  health  "reforms." 
t  is  disingenuous  for  Administration  officials  to  assert 
t  higher  taxes  will  have  no  impact  on  people's  behav- 
After  all,  didn't  the  Wall  Street  partners  of  Robert 
bin,  now  a  key  Clinton  economic  official,  pay  them- 


selves multimillion-dollar  bonuses  in  December  rather 
than  January  in  anticipation  of  higher  taxes  this  year? 

Other  well-heeled  Administration  officials  did  the  same 
thing.  So  did  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton.  Yet  they  declare 
that  the  rest  of  us  will  react  passively. 

The  economy  blossomed  with  the  Kennedy  and  Rea- 
gan tax  cuts.  The  economy  faltered  when  Carter  and 
Bush  raised  levies.  If  the  President  announced  today  that 
he  was  dropping  his  proposals  and  vowed  there  would  be 
no  tax  boosts  for  the  rest  of  his  term,  the  financial  markets 
would  run  up  with  joy  and  the  economy  would  soon  be 
back  to  a  4%-to-5%  growth  rate. 


LOOSE  LIPS  LEON 


ndits  ARE  praising  budget  boss  Leon  Panetta  for 
iindor"  in  publicly  criticizing  President  Clinton's  per- 
mance.  They're  wrong.  Panetta  should  have  been 
en  his  walking  papers  or  at  least  had  his  mouth  washed 
with  soap.  Politicos  and  the  press  should  openly 
icize  the  President  when  warranted  (which,  alas, 
ims  all  too  frequent  these  days),  but  Cabinet  officials 
iuld  not.  If  Panetta  felt  Clinton  was  off  base,  he  should 
e  told  him  personally  or  sent  him  a  private  memo.  The 


last  thing  a  beleaguered  President  needs  is  to  be  damag- 
ingly  embarrassed  by  his  own  official  family. 

Panetta  apologists  claim  Leon  was  only  trying  to  be 
responsive  to  reporters'  questions,  but  Panetta  has  been 
around  government  long  enough  to  know  that  a  White 
House  official  is  supposed  to  serve  his  President,  not 
pander  to  the  press.  If  he  genuinely  feels  the  Administra- 
tion's course  is  intolerable  and  that  he  is  powerless  to  alter 
it,  he  should  do  the  honorable  thing  and  resign. 


WHY  NOT? 


SOUNDS  so  simple  one  wonders  why  it  was  never 
ously  pursued  before:  Negotiate  a  free-trade  agree- 
nt  with  Japan.  Wouldn't  this  be  a  more  lasting, 
drive  approach  than  the  increasingly  bitter  confronta- 
is  over  a  range  of  specific  issues  such  as  rice, 


microchips,  automobiles? 

Japan  may  well  be  in  a  mood  to  negotiate.  Its  bubble 
economy  has  burst.  The  recession  continues.  Major  cor- 
porations' margins  are  under  unaccustomed  strain.  De- 
spite government  propping,  the  stock  market  remains 
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barciy  half  what  it  was  four  years  age  Real  estate  remains 
weak.  The  political  establishment  is  wracked  by  scandals. 
Even  more  sobering,  Japan's  access  to  overseas  markets  in 
Europe  and  North  America  is  in  increasing  jeopardy. 

There  are  a  number  of  possible 
areas  for  reform  on  both  sides.  Japan 
still  imposes  high  tariffs  on  such 
items  as  wheat,  rice,  petrochemicals, 
pharmaceuticals,  paper  and  alumi- 
num products.  And  its  legendary 
nontariff  barriers  on  goods  such  as 
baseball  bats  remain  formidable.  We 
can  negotiate  more  openness,  more 
rationality  in  Tokyo's  inspection 
standards,  patent  regulations,  and  re- 
strictions, formal  and  informal,  on 
foreign  investment. 

On  the  U.S.  side,  we  could  agree 
to  reform  our  protectionist  dumping  laws,  scrap  our 
import  quotas  on  a  host  of  products  and  ease  some  of 
our  regulations  in  banking  and  in  bidding  on  govern- 
ment contracts. 

To  encourage  these  negotiations,  we  should  push  ahead 


Japanese  rice:  Why  should  it  remain  ten 
times  the  price  of  U.S.  rice? 


with  ratifying  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreeme 
and  quickly  bring  in  other  countries  such  as  Argenti. 
and  Chile.  Japan  would  fear  restrictions  on  its  full  partit 
pation  in  this  expanded,  increasingly  lucrative  market. 

GOP  Congressman  David  Drek 
who  in  the  Spring  1993  issue  of  Pa 
cy  Review  makes  a  persuasive  case  f 
a  free-trade  pact,  thinks  Clintc 
would  find  the  idea  attractive:  "For 
ing  a  bipartisan  consensus  for  fn 
trade  with  Japan  would  be  one  of  tl 
most  remarkable  accomplishments 
any  20th-century  President."  Ev< 
organized  labor,  which  is  bitterly  o 
posing  NAFTA,  might  be  broug 
on  board  on  this  one.  It  complai 
that  we  negotiate  agreements  wil 
countries  that  have  lower  cost  stru 
tures  than  ours;  that  could  not  be  said  of  Japan. 

A  free-trade  approach  would  be  healthier,  more  pro 
perity-creating  than  the  Clinton  tilt  toward  "manage 
trade,"  a  euphemism  for  rigging  markets  for  political 
favored  companies  and  industries. 


TRUE  FRIEND  GONE 


MSF  Jr.  with  Ozal  at  FORBES,  1990 


The  U.S.  and  the  West  lost  an  important,  courageous 
friend  with  the  death  of  Turkey's  President  Turgut  Ozal. 
Not  since  Mustafa  Kemal,  the  father  of  modern  Turkey, 
has  this  critical  nation  had  such  a 
positively  forceful  leader. 

Ozal  skillfully  brought  democracy 
back  to  his  country  after  the  military 
coup  in  1980.  He  wrenched  Turkey 
away  from  a  debilitating,  statist  tradi- 
tion by  introducing  the  free-market 
reforms  of  privatization  and  lower 
taxes.  His  only  economic  mistake  was 
not  ignoring  IMF  inflationary  advice. 

At  considerable  political  and  per- 
sonal risk,  Ozal  forthrightly  allied 
Turkey  with  the  U.S.  in  the  Gulf  war,  even  though  public 
opinion  was  greatly  opposed.  Since  the  Soviet  Union's 

ONE  HECK  OF  A  RIP 

Preacher:  Billy  Sunday  &  Big-Time  American  Evan- 
gelism— by  Roger  A.  Bruns  (W.W.  Norton  &  Co., 
$22.95).  With  the  possible  exception  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards and  the  Great  Awakening  of  pre-Revo- 
lutionary  America,  no  other  figure  so  domi- 
nated, so  influenced  American  religion  as  did 
Billy  Sunday  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
He  reached  millions  of  people  in  pre-loud- 
speaker,  pre-radio,  pre-TV  days.  With  his  voice 
alone,  he  spoke  daily  to  crowds  of  up  to 
20,000.  He  vividly  brought  his  sermons  to  life 
through  hyperactive  stage  performances,  and 
his  suit  would  be  literally  drenched  with  sweat. 
Sunday  and  his  wife  put  together  a  superb 
organization  that  is  the  prototype  for  today's 

5;  it  mobilized  thousands  of  volunteers  in  scores 
citii  s;  serv  ices  involved  choirs  of  up  to  2,000  people. 


breakup,  Turkey  has  been,  thanks  to  Ozal,  actively  coui 
tering  Iranian-sponsored  fundamentalist  fanaticism  in  tr 
republics  of  former  Soviet  Central  Asia — one  of  whic 
already  has  nuclear  weapons. 

Unfortunately,  Western  statesme 
tended  to  give  Ozal  short  shrift,  1 
underestimate  Turkey's  importance 
The  European  Community,  for  e: 
ample,  has  contemptuously  pigeon 
holed  Turkey's  application  for  men 
bership.  The  Clinton  Administratia 
did  not  even  see  fit  to  send  one  of  i 
officials  to  Ozal's  funeral.  Ex-Seen 
tary  of  State  Jim  Baker  went  insteacj 
Let  us  hope  we  don't  continue  tj 
treat  Turkey  so  cavalierly.  What  a  jam  we  would  be  in 
this  ally  went  the  way  of  Iran. 

ROARING  REVEREND 

The  book's  defect:  It  doesn't  delve  more  into  the  role  c 
religion  in  American  life.  For  example,  despite  soci« 
upheavals  brought  on  by  the  Industrial  Revolution,  sue 
as  the  rise  of  fetid,  big-city  slums,  crime  ratej 
went  down  in  late- 19th-century  America  (anj 
England).  Scholars  are  now  crediting  evangel 
lism  as  a  critical  reason.  Why  did  people,  s< 
receptive  to  religion  then,  begin  to  turn  awa! 
from  it  in  the  1920s  when,  not  coincidentall)| 
crime  rates  began  to  go  up?  It's  easy  in  the  wak 
of  buffoons  such  as  Tammy  Faye  Bakker  an< 
Jimmy  Swaggart,  or  even  of  old-time  evangeli 
cal  diatribes  against  Darwin  or  dancing,  t< 
dismiss  religion's  unique,  powerful  role  in  in) 
culcating  countless  people  with  a  sense  of  per 
sonal  responsibility  for  reshaping  their  lives,  for  acceptinj 
the  values  of  hard  work,  thrift  and  self-denial. 
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An 
with  low 


expansion  plan 
capital  requirements. 


Yet  it  outperforms  most  of  its  higher- 
priced  competitors. 

With  a  maximum  cruise  speed  of 
543  mph,  the  Citation  VI  is  faster  than 
every  other  midsize  jet  being  built 
today,  except  the  Citation  VII.  The 
Citation  VI  also  climbs  faster,  reaches 
altitudes  sooner,  and  cruises  higher 
than  its  competitors. 

Yet  for  all  its  power,  the  Citation  VI 
is  actually  more  fuel  efficient  than 
the  slower  jets  in  its  class.  No  other 
business  aircraft  offers  more  sneed  and 


more  spaciousness  for  less  money. 

The  Citation  VI  is  more  than 
the  world's  most  affordable  midsize 
jet.  It's  the  expansion  plan  that  will 
pay  off  big  and  pay  off  fast. 

For  more  information,  call 
Gary  W  Hay,  Senior  Vice  President 
of  Marketing,  at  1-800-4-CESSNA. 


Citation  VI 


Cessna 


A  Textron  ComDanv 


ROAD  &  TRACK 
MAGAZINE 

"What  we  have  here  is 
pine  nugget  of  a  serious 
sports  sedan." 


FORD  TAURUS 


WITH  NEW 

AUTOMATIC 

TRANSMISSION. 

The  response  was 
automatic.  Rarely 
has  a  sports  sedan 
transported  the 
critics  so  quickly— 
to  their  typewriters. 


The  1993  Taurus  SHO's  newl> 
engineered  optional  automati 
transmission  inspired  Car  & 
Driver  to  say  "The  power 
remains,  the  handling  remains 
and  the  added  ease  of  operatioi 
should  open  the  rewards  of  SH 
ownership  to  a  whole  new  crosf 
of  drivers:' 


.UTOMOBILE 
MAGAZINE 

perfect  for  its  time  and 
lace  that  you  wonder  if  it 
led  in  heaven/' 


t  4 

*  *4 


OHHHH 


what  rewards  they  are.  An 
siness  24-valve  220  horse- 

V-6  engine.  Sophisticated 
)r  appointments.  And  secure 

like  the  standard  anti-lock 

;,  standard  driver's  and 

ble  right-  front  passenger  air 

lpplemental  restraint 

p.  Air  bags,  in  conjunction 


with  properly  worn  safety  belts, 
are  one  of  the  most  effective 
restraint  systems  available. 

Motor  Trend  says  Taurus  SHO 
"embellishes  your  most  vivid 
sports  car  fantasies."  We  couldn't 
have  said  it  better  ourselves.  The 
1993  Taurus  SHO. 

Buckle  up  —  together  we  can  save  lives 


HAVE  YOU  DRIVEN 
A  FORD  LATELY? 


Other  Comments 


Generation  Sink  Hole 

:  ii  Congressional  Qtiartcrly  Re- 
searcher lists  the  top  problems  in 
public  schools  as  identified  by  teach- 
ers in  1940:  talking  out  of  turn, 
chewing  gum,  making  noise,  running 
in  the  halls,  cutting  in  line,  dress  code 
infraction,  littering. 

And  in  1990:  drug  abuse,  alcohol 
abuse,  pregnancy,  suicide,  rape,  rob- 
bery, assault. 
-Wall  Street  Journal 

Fringe  Benefit 

Fears  that  the  U.S.  had  "lost  control 
of  its  borders"  and  was  being  over- 
run by  waves  of  migrants  led  to  the 
Immigration  Reform  and  Control 
Act  of  1986. 

After  declining  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  1986  act,  the  flow  of  unautho- 
rized Mexican  immigrants  resumed. 
Experts  who  warned  about  the  limi- 
tations of  the  new  law  also  suggested 
an  alternative  way  of  reducing  the 
inflow.  This  option  was  based  on 
altering  employment  conditions  in 
places  of  origin. 

Although  not  conceived  for  this 
purpose,  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  is  likely  to  do  this. 
In  the  long  term,  incentives  to  mi- 
grate will  dwindle. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  labor  condi- 
tions in  Mexico  to  reach  U.S.  levels 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  incentives 
for  migration.  It  suffices  that  these 
conditions  improve  sufficiently  to  ex- 


ceed the  heavy  costs  of  becoming  an 
illegal  alien.  The  economic  opportu- 
nities that  will  flow  toward  Mexico  in 
the  wake  of  the  free-trade  agreement 
can  achieve  this  and  hence  accom- 
plish what  the  1986  Immigration  Act 
was  unable  to. 
-Alejandro  Tori  es, 
Ha  him  ore  Sun 


A  Worn  Welcome 

I  now  relieve  that  when  a  new  fam- 
ily moves  into  a  house,  the  house 
suffers  something  like  a  nervous 
breakdown.  A  few  days  after  the  deal 
is  closed,  water  begins  to  drip  from 
the  chandelier  in  the  dining  room,  a 
heating  pipe  bursts,  and  the  oven 
stops  working.  The  house  is  accus- 
tomed to  being  handled  in  certain 
ways.  Then,  suddenly,  strangers 
barge  in.  They  take  longer  showers, 
flush  the  toilets  more  forcefully,  turn 
on  the  trash  compactor  with  the 
right  hand  instead  of  the  left,  and 
open  windows  at  night.  Familiar  do- 
mestic rhythms  are  destroyed.  While 


the  house  struggles  to  adjust,  m 
expensive    items— including, 
haps,    the     furnace — unexpecte 
self-destruct.  Then,  gradually,  r 
rhythms  are  established,  the  ho 
resigns  itself  to  the  change  of  ow 
ship,  and  a  normal  pace  of  deteri 
tion  is  restored. 
-  The  Wa  lis  Around  Us, 
by  David  Owen 

Startling  Statistic 

In  1960  there  were  365  paid  lob 
ists  of  the  Senate.  Today,  there 
over  40,000,  or  approximately 
lobbyists  per  Senator. 
-Institute  for  Policy  Innovation 

Now  VAT's  an  Idea! 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  launch 
other  exercise  in  inadequacy  by  taxi 
the  rich  and  to  levy  an  energy  tax.  It 
take  real  money  to  get  rid  of  the  de 
and  debt.  A  5%  value-added  tax  woi 
bring  in  more  than  $100  billion. 

A  VAT  is  a  tax  on  consumpti 
The  more  you  consume,  the  mc 
you  pay.  In  Europe,  the  average  \t 
is  16%;  in  Korea  it's  25%.  Unti 
GATT  rules  of  international  tra< 
the  tax  is  refunded  on  goods  leavin 
country.  So  a  foreign  good  can 
cheaper  here  because  the  VAT 
eliminated  [before]  it  got  to  the  U 
Thus,  the  huge  disadvantage  t 
U.S.  suffers  in  world  trade  could 
alleviated  if  we  had  a  VAT. 

Best  of  all,  this  one -shot  jolt  avol 
special-interest  lobbying.  It  calls  1 
sacrifice  from  all.  If  we  want  to  pn 
mote  investment,  create  jobs  and 
store  confidence  in  government,  n<i 
is  the  time  to  hit  the  problem  head-c 
-Senator  Fritz  Hollings  (D-S.G 
New  York  Times 

No  Translation  Needed 

Despite  snail-paced  reform,  sinki 
living  standards  and  mounting  crirr 
Russians  still  have  a  sense  of  humc 
The  new  nickname  for  their  horn 
land:  Absurdistan.  "Absurd"  meal 
the  same  in  Russian  and  English. 
-Charles  Fenyvesi, 
U.S.News  &  World  Report  I 


"Raising  free-range  chickens  is  the  easy  part. 
T!'c  hard  part  is  the  drive  to  Abilene." 


In  his  first  radio  address  from 
the  Oval  Office,  President 
Clinton  said  that  "for  the  last 
12  years  our  leaders  haven't 
completely  leveled  with  us." 
Make  that  13. 

-GEORGE  Will,  syndicated  colum- 
nist, Naples  (Fla.)  Daily  News 
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One  of  the  most  sensitive 
instruments  aboard  our  flight. 


i  At  British  Airways,  listening  to  and  anticipating  a  passengers  needs  go  far  beyond  an  extra  pillow  or  refilling  a  glass  of 
i  mineral  water.  Which  is  why  our  Club  World"  seats  have  been  redesigned  to  include  their  very  own  seatback  videos 
I '  as  well  as  new  headrests,  footrests  and  lumbar  supports.  It's  the  way  we  make  you  feel  that  makes  us  the  world's  favourite. 


BRITISH  AIRWAYS 


The  world's  favourite  airline*.^^ 


ARE  YOU  CUSTOMERIZED? 


1 .  Do  vou  have  as  many  customers  as  you  want? 

□  Yes   □  No 

Can  a  bottom  line  be  too  healthy?  Of  course 
not.  And  neither  can  a  growth-oriented  company 
have  too  many  customers.  They're  the  engine  that 
generates  revenue. 

2.  Are  your  customers  as  loyal  as  you  want? 

□  Yes   □  No 

It's  one  thing  to  gain  customers.  It's  another 
to  keep  them.  The  strength  of  your  business  depends 
largely  upon  your  ability  to  sustain  a  relationship 
with  customers. 

3.  Do  you  generate  as  much  business  from  each 
customer  as  you  want? 

□  Yes   □  No 

A  critical  component  of  business  growth  is 
increased  sales  content.  To  maximize  each  business 
opportunity,  you  need  a  way  to  leverage  your  entire 
organization— to  bring  it  totally  to  bear  at  the  point 
of  customer  contact. 

4.  Do  you  really  know  what  your  customers  want? 

□  Yes   □  No 

Are  you  alert  to  every  product  your  customers 
could  use?  Every  service  that  might  interest  them? 
Every  transaction  they're  prepared  to  make?  Every 
sale  they'd  allow  you  to  clinch?  Are  you  thoroughly 
tapped  into  your  market? 

5.  Does  your  entire  organization  know  what  your 
customers  want? 

□  Yes   □  No 

A  customer  orientation  has  limited  value  unless 
it's  embedded  in  the  very  fiber  of  an  enterprise— at 
all  levels,  and  at  every  place  that  directly  or  indirectly 
impacts  the  customer. 

6.  Is  your  information  strategy  focused  on 
helping  you  hear  what  customers  and  markets  are 
trying  to  tell  you? 

□  Yes   □  No 

The  next  best  thing  to  reading  your  customers' 
minds  is  listening  to  what  they're  saying.  But  unless 
you're  constantly  tuned  in  to  customers'  signals, 

you're  mis  ;ing  messages  that  could  guide  you  to 

greater  results  for  your  business. 


7.  Can  your  organization  respond  quickly  to  'li 
customers  and  markets  are  telling  you? 

□  Yes   □  No  ' 

When  the  flow  lines  of  your  information  sysnj 
are  not  within  your  customers'  reach,  you  won't  ! 
always  sense  when  opportunity  knocks.  But  even  pi 
you  do,  getting  the  message  is  not  enough.  If  yon 
can't  reply  rapidly  to  market  cues  with  informatia 
products  and  services,  revenue  opportunities  are  U 

8.  Does  your  information  strategy  enable  you  j 
to  proactively  deliver  information  to  your 
customers? 

□  Yes   □  No 

Many  business  plans  underestimate  the  powi 
of  information  to  build  customer  relationships. 
But  imagine  the  advantage  of  an  information  tecU 
nology  strategy  that  transforms  information  intofl 
customer-generating,  revenue-generating  fuel. 


9.  Are  the  full  capabilities  of  your  organizatk 
accessible  to  your  customers  at  all  your  field 
locations? 

□  Yes   □  No 

An  office.  A  branch.  A  retail  site.  To  a  custc 
that's  your  company.  One  small  part  of  the  whol< 
Which  is  why  you  need  to  leverage  your  entire  or 
zation  by  extending  its  capabilities  to  each  point 
customer  contact. 

10.  Does  your  information  strategy  reflect  the 
bottom-line  importance  of  customer  service? 

□  Yes   □  No 

Business  is  built  on  customers.  Without  ther 
there  is  no  bottom  line.  Government  is  also  built 
on  customers,  the  public.  And  whether  you're  in 
business  of  commerce  or  the  business  of  governn 
no  objective  of  an  information  strategy  is  more 
fundamental  than  enhanced  customer  service. 

The  Bottom  Line.  If  you  answered  No  to  a\ 
of  these  questions,  you  're  not  yet  customerizec 
But  you  might  well  agree  that  this  simple  test 
suggests  the  enormous  advantages  of  becomin 
customerized.  And  as  the  leader  at  customerii 
business  and  government,  Unisys  will  work  §j 
you  to  provide  the  answers  you  need. 


There's  a  word 
so  powerful  it  answers  all 
the  questions  on  this  test. 

Customerize. 


This  test  poses  tough  questions 
customer  service.  So  does  the  real- 
business  environment.  That's  why 
s  is  introducing  an  answer  which 
ransform  your  customer  service  into 
iapetitive  advantage:  customerize. 
■•■When  you  customerize,  you  put  the 
imer  at  the  heart  of  your  world, 
p  than  the  periphery.  By  embedding 
noier  service  objectives  within  your 
aation  strategy,  Unisys  will  help  you 
(i  the  full  capabilities  of  your  enter- 
to  the  points  of  customer  contact- 
taints  where  business  is  won  or  lost, 
nelp  enhance  your  ability  to  receive 
(nation  from  your  customers  and 
J'unicate  information  to  them,  creat- 
V\  information  flow  which  leads  to 

I  i  lisys  Corporation. 


bottom-line  results.  As  customer  service 
rises  to  a  higher  level,  so  will  your  ability  to 
make  new  customers,  build  your  relation- 
ships with  them,  and  generate  revenue. 

How  to  begin?  The  perfect  starting 
place  is  our  customerize  SM  assessment. 
Experienced  Unisys  business  consultants 
will  team  with  you  to  evaluate  the  infor- 
mation flow  between  you  and  your 
customers,  identify  any  barriers  to 
communication,  and  design  technology 
solutions  tied  to  achievable  business  goals. 
We'll  bring  a  standards-based,  vendor- 
independent  commitment  to  the  assign- 

UMSYS 

We  make  it  happen. 


ment.  And  we'll  apply  our  industry-leading 
expertise  at  ensuring  that  an  information 
strategy  pays  off,  not  merely  shows  off. 

CUS-tom-er-izeX  kus'-ta-ma-rize'Xw  1 

1 :  to  make  a  company  more  responsive  I 

to  its  customers  and  better  able  to  attract  A 

new  ones  2 :  to  customerize  an  organi-  ¥ 

zation's  information  strategy,  e.g.,  to  \ 

extend  systems  capabilities  to  j 

field  locations  and  other  points  of  ! 

customer  contact  and  support  3 :  what  J 

Unisys  Corporation  does  for  a  growing  A 

roster  of  companies,  and  government  I 

agencies,  worldwide  syn  see  customer  1 

SERVICE.  COMPETITIVE  EDGE.  BUSINESS-  I 
CRITICAL  SOLUTIONS.  REVENUE  GENERATION  M 


Call  us  at  1-800-874-8647,  ext.  17.  Ask 
for  our  customerize  assessment  and  a 
complimentary  customerize  Information 
Kit.  And  ask  how  we  can  help  your  organi- 
zation earn  high  marks  in  an  increasingly 
customer-driven  era. 

customerize  is  a  service  mark  of  Unisys  Corporation. 


work 


Your  money  should 
as  hard  as  you  do. 

The  more  successful  you  become,  the  less  time  there  is  to  take  care  of  the  one 
thing  that  should  be  receiving  constant  attention. 
Your  own  money. 

Are  you  investing  it  skillfully?  Or  have  you  parked  it  somewhere  safe,  and  left  it  to 
look  after  itself?  Placed  in  low-paying  investments  subject  to  erosion  from  inflation  and 
taxes,  your  assets  can  shrink,  rather  than  grow. 

At  U.S.  Trust,  we  believe  it's  a  mistake  to  be  overly  conservative.  Instead,  we  can 
offer  you  a  more  attractive  alternative.  You  can  draw  on  a  team  of  seasoned  professionals, 
who  can  create  a  disciplined,  long-term  plan  that  addresses  all  of  your  family's 
investment  needs. 

We  invite  you  to  call  Richard  E.  Foley,  Senior  Vice  President,  at  1-800-U.S.TRUST. 
And  talk  to  us  about  putting  your  money  to  work. 


A  TRADITION  OF  GROWING  ASSE1 
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Commentary 

in  events  at  home  and  abroad 

ly  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Publisher 


MALAYSIA— A  GOOD 

'hen  visiting  Malaysia,  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong 
st  month  with  Steve  and  Christopher  Forbes,  I  found  a 
ther  consistent  pattern:  Leaders  and  businessmen  in 
iese  countries  are  both  puzzled  and  worried  about  the 
rw  Administration  in  Washington.  They  are  concerned 
rith  the  protectionist  tendencies  of  many  of  Mr.  Clin- 
m's  advisers,  and  they  fear  most  the  drift  toward  isola- 
Dnism.  All  in  one  week  they  read  of  President  Clinton's 
ee-trade  speech  at  American  University;  of  Trade  Rep- 
!sentative  Kantor's,  Secretary  Brown's  and  others'  bom- 
hstic  criticisms  of  Japan;  and  of  U.S.  readiness  to  fight 
iith  Europe  over  trade. 

>  We  were  interviewed  by  eight  news  organizations,  and 
bminating  the  conversations  were  the  Clinton  Adminis- 
lation's  trade  and  security  policies.  The  reporters  also 
Dted  the  deep  cuts  in  defense,  the  varied  daily  statements 
bout  our  "strong  Bosnia  policy"  and  the  conditions 
Itached  to  any  direct  U.S.  involvement  there. 
I  It  was  all,  unfortunately,  reminiscent  of  the  trips  abroad 
jiat  I  made  when  Mr.  Carter  was  President.  At  that  time 
;  ars  about  our  increasing  weakness  and  questions  about 
fair  reliability  as  an  ally  were  constantly  raised,  and  we  are 
i;ginning  to  hear  the  same  doubts  and  questions  now. 

First  Stop:  Malaysia 

In  Malaysia  we  talked  to  the  Prime  Minister,  Dr. 
[ahathir  Mohamad;  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Anwar 

>rahim;  and  to  several  journalists  and  businessmen.  Dr. 
;  [ahathir,  who  has  been  in  power  in  Kuala  Lumpur  since 
liily  1981,  is  understandably  worried  about  any  protec- 
pnist  sentiment  in  the  U.S.  Most  of  Malaysia's  current 
rosperity  is  built  on  exports.  Its  low  labor  costs  attract 
i  anufacturing  from  many  countries,  such  as  South  Ko- 
:  a,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore,  whose  own 
;age  rates  have  risen  as  democratization  has  taken  place. 

he  Prime  Minister  also  worries  that  the  North  American 

•ee  Trade  Agreement  will  cause  us  to  export  to  Mexico 
|>me  of  the  manufacturing  that  now  goes  to  Malaysia, 
ilalaysia  is  also  concerned  about  our  efforts  to  strengthen 
le  yen,  as  Japan  is  Malaysia's  biggest  trading  partner. 
:  Malaysia's  low  cost  of  labor  is  its  greatest  attraction  for 
J'reign  capital,  which  underpins  its  economic  growth. 

r.  Mahathir  is  strong  enough  to  criticize  his  labor 
j lions  for  failing  to  recognize  how  vital  continued  low 
jages  are  for  the  country's  growth.  He  also  told  us  that 


FRIEND  FOR  THE  U.S. 

most  of  the  trade  unions  are  supporters  of  the  opposition. 
Dr.  Mahathir  blames  increasing  labor  costs  in  South 
Korea — and  the  strikes  to  secure  higher  wages — on  the 
process  of  democratization  moving  too  rapidly. 

A  Good  Place  to  Invest 

When  Malaysia's  leaders  criticize  the  U.S.  for  "trying 
to  impose  its  standards  on  other  countries,"  they  are 
primarily  worried  that  we  will  try  to  force  them  to  adopt 
democratization  too  quickly  and  that  they  will  lose  their 
big  advantage  of  low  wages  for  high-tech  manufacturing. 

Malaysia,  with  its  economy  growing  at  8%  a  year  and 
per  capita  income  increasing  approximately  10%  this  year, 
has  near  zero  unemployment;  it  imports  labor.  This  could 
lead  to  inflation,  but  the  government's  policy  is  to  keep 
the  budget  down  and  foster  increased  savings.  However, 
this  may  change.  Because  of  worries  about  China's  rapid 
acquisition  of  Soviet  arms  and  fears  of  drastic  reductions 
in  U.S.  military  strength,  Malaysia  is  shopping  for  20  to 
30  new  fighter  aircraft.  Russia  and  McDonnell  Douglas 
are  competing  for  the  order,  with  the  Russians  offering 
bargain-basement  prices. 

Conversations  with  our  very  able  career  ambassador, 
John  Wolf,  emphasized  how  much  Malaysia  welcomes 
U.S.  investment  and  why  it  is  such  a  good  place  for  our 
capital.  The  U.S.  already  has  some  $7  billion  invested, 
with  many  electronics  firms  finding  it  less  expensive  to 
manufacture  high-tech  items  such  as  microchips  be- 
cause of  the  low-cost,  high-tech-capable  labor  force. 

A  Way  to  Strengthen  Political  Ties 

Since  1984  we  have  had  a  good  military  relationship, 
and  we  conduct  joint  exercises  rather  than  keep  bases 
there.  Our  political  relationship,  however,  has  been 
somewhat  frosty  because  we  have  scorned  Malaysia's 
proposal  for  an  East  Asia  Economic  Caucus  (EAEC).  Our 
concerns  about  the  EAEC  mirror  Malaysia's  about 
NAFTA:  We  fear  that  the  EAEC  might  become  exclu- 
sionary and  protectionist. 

The  new  Administration  should  send  a  high-level  offi- 
cial to  reassure  Malaysia  that  the  U.S.  greatly  values  a  close 
relationship,  and  it  should  invite  the  Prime  Minister  and 
other  officials  to  Washington.  After  all,  the  U.S.  needs  all 
the  friends  it  can  get  and  can  afford  to  neglect  no  one. 
(Next:  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore.)  n 
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The  Capital 

QfTBe 
World  Is  In 
23  Different 
Places. 

Every  one  of  those  places  has  one  thing  in  common. 
An  uncommon  attitude  you  11  find  everywhere  opportu- 
nity exists  and  human  potential  is  realized.  Wherever 
a  creative  entrepreneurial  spirit  is  alive,  seeking 
innovative  solutions  to  financial  problems.  And  every- 
where around  the  world  where  GE  Capital  is  helping 
businesses  grow. 

Today  were  more  than  a  leader  in  financial  services. 
Were  23  diversified  businesses.  And  right  now  one  of 
them  has  the  specific  industry  knowledge  it  takes  to  meet 
your  next  challenge. 

Ifyoure  looking  for  a  strong  financial  partner,  we 'd 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  put  the  capital  of  the  world 
to  work  for  you. 

GECapital 

Our  Business  Is  Helping  Yours. 


We  know  that  many  of  you  have  firm  opinions  about  which  countries  make  good  cars  and  which  countries 
don't.  We  also  know  that  most  of  you  aren't  stubborn  or  narrow-minded.  And  if  you  were  to  find  a  car  that 
excelled  in  every  way  a  car  can  excel,  you'd  give  serious  thought  to  buying  it,  no  matter  where  it  came  from. 
That  brings  us  to  the  Chrysler  Concorde.  It's  built  around  a  new  automotive  architecture  called  "cab 
forward,"  which  results  in  more  room  than  any  Acura,  Lexus  or  Innniti.  Its  24-valve  overhead-cam  V-6 


"It  renders  meaningless 
such  adjectives  as  European, 
American  and  Japanese? 

— AutoWeek 


delivers  more  horsepower  than  a  BMW  525i,  and  more  torque  than  a  Nissan  300  ZX.  And  thanks  to  four- 


wheel  independent  suspension,  its  handling  is  what  AutoWeek  describes  as  "world  class."  Chrysler  has 


maintained  safety  leadership  with  standard  driver  and  passenger  air  bags.  Fully  loaded-and  that  means  V-6, 
four-wheel  anti-lock  brakes,  computerized  traction  control,  an  Infinity  sound  system,  and  glove  leather- 
trimmed  upholstery-the  Chrysler  Concorde  goes  for  $23,760*  And  yes,  for  the  record,  it's  an  American  car.f 
Just  think  of  it  as  an  elegant,  no-sacrifice  way  to  reduce  the  trade  deficit  For  information,  call  1-800-4A-CHRYSLER. 

ADVANTAGE:  CHRYSLERO 

A      DIVISION      OF      THE       CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 


See  limited  warranties  iv.  3/36  excludes  normal  maintenance,  ad]ustments  and  weat  items.  'MSRP  example  with  options.  Tide,  taxes  and  destination  fee  extra.  Actual  pnces  vary. 

U.S.  content  72%.  Assemi  lL.  .„<■,  Buckle  Up  For  Safety 


WHAT'S  AHEAD  FOB  BUSINESS 

EDITED  DV  HOWARD  BANKS 


It  won't  take  much  to  stop  the  economy 


Anybody  who  claims  to  know  precisely 
where  the  U.S.  economy  is  headed  over  the 
coming  year  is  guilty  of  hubris.  The  economy 
is  in  one  of  those  periods  where  it  could  contin- 
ue to  go  modestly  up,  go  into  a  third  shallow 
dip  or  merely  stay  flat.  A  lot  depends  on  policies 
chosen  this  summer  in  Washington. 

The  underlying  trend  remains  fairly  strong, 
despite  the  apparent  slowing  of  overall  growth 
(to  1 .8%  of  gdp)  in  the  first  quarter.  This 
retrenchment  was  in  part  due  to  bad  weather. 
But  in  part  it  was  also  a  correction  of  the 
sudden  uptick  in  growth  in  the  fourth  quarter, 
to  a  4.7%  (annualized)  increase  in  GDP,  which 
resulted  in  part  from  people  taking  income 
and/or  spending  early  to  avoid  the  Clinton 
Administration's  higher  taxes.  Auto  sales  in 
April  remained  strong,  especially  for  the  U.S.' 
big  three.  Even  retail  sales — disastrous  in 
March — seem  to  have  picked  up. 

Despite  some  earlier  concerns,  inflation  re- 
mains under  control.  The  recent  flurry  of  activi- 
ty in  the  gold  market  seems  to  have  had  more 
to  do  with  financial  maneuverings  by  investors 
George  Soros  and  Sir  Jimmy  Goldsmith  than 
with  fears  that  inflation  might  be  about  to  reap- 
pear (see  related  story,  p.  232). 

The  best  news  concerns  capital  invest- 
ment. After  allowing  for  inflation,  spending 
on  plant  and  equipment  this  year  is  now 
expected  to  rise  by  8.2%,  up  from  an  actual  real 
increase  of  3.3%  in  1992.  More  important, 
the  latest  Commerce  Department  survey, 


Spending  is  set  to  boom 

{Billions 
$700 
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Source:  Eaton  Corp. 

Strong  cash  flow  will  encourage  capital  spend- 
ing, particularly  on  high  technology  such  as  com- 
puters and  telecommunications  equipment. 


released  in  April,  shows  that  the  anticipated 
level  of  spending  has  been  steadily 
increasing. 

One  reason  for  this  spending  uptick  is  the 
improving  financial  health  of  companies.  The 
best  predictor  of  capital  spending  is  cash  flow, 
points  out  Adrian  Dillon  of  Eaton  Corp.  Cash 
flow  has  been  running  way  ahead  of  spending 
levels  (see  chart).  Moreover,  the  share  of  spend- 
ing going  to  high  technology,  high  productiv- 
ity equipment  (such  as  computers,  computer 
controls,  telecommunications;  appears  to  be 
growing. 


Growth  is,  however,  pretty  fragile 


Despite  the  economy's  underlying  strength, 
much  could  go  wrong.  One  of  the  best  long- 
term  indicators  of  the  overall  state  of  the  econ- 
omy is  what  is  happening  to  the  money  supply. 
Worryingly,  the  most  reliable  indicator  (infla- 
tion-adjusted M2,  which  includes  all  bank  de- 
posits, money  market  funds  and  other  savings ) 
continues  to  contract.  Monetarists  have  many 
contradictory  ways  to  interpret  these  num- 
bers, but  when  real  M2  is  negative,  it  has  histori- 
cally pointed  the  way  toward  a  contraction  of 
the  economy. 

It  is  going  to  be  harder  for  U.S.  companies 
to  obtain  export  orders,  one  area  that  has 
helped  support  such  growth  as  there  has  re- 
cently been.  The  International  Monetary  Fund 
just  cut  its  growth  estimates  for  most  indus- 
trial countries.  And  the  IMF  now  expects  Ger- 
many to  suffer  a  full-blown  recession  this 
year;  this  will  drag  all  of  Europe  further  down. 
Already  there  are  signs  that  the  U.S.'  trade 
surplus  with  Europe  (S6.2  billion  in  1992)  is 


shrinking  fast. 

Defense  spending  on  actual  procurement 
(from  planes  and  tanks  to  boots  and  tooth- 
brushes; has  finally  started  to  shrink  notice- 
ably. Because  it  takes  time  to  turn  appropriated 
money  into  actual  work  on  shop  floors,  there 
has  been  a  long  lag  between  cutting  government 
spending  and  its  outcome.  That  lag  is  over. 

This  is,  therefore,  hardly  the  time  to  impose 
severe  extra  costs  on  U.S.  business  and  the  econ- 
omy. Yet  that  is  what  the  Clinton  Administra- 
tion is  proposing.  The  1990  budget  agreement 
imposed  SI 40  billion  in  new  taxes  over  five 
years;  coupled  with  the  psychological  impact  of 
the  Gulf  war  on  spending,  that  was  enough  to 
stop  the  economy  in  its  tracks — and  probably 
cost  George  Bush  the  election.  Now  the  extra 
tax  burden  is  to  be  at  least  S330  billion  over  five 
years,  and  that  is  without  considering  the 
SlOO  -billion-a-year  cost  to  come  of  health  care 
reform.  This  is  a  time  of  uncertainty,  and 
therefore  of  caution.  ^ 
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Did  the  recovery  fall  apart  in  March?  The  last  time  th 
Forbes  Index  posted  a  month-to-month  decline  was  mop 
than  a  year  ago.  As  of  now,  the  March  index,  with  on| 
component  (consumer  installment  credit)  yet  to  be  re 
ported,  shows  a  0.2%  drop.  Why  is  the  index  slumping 
New  orders  for  durable  goods  fell  3.4%  in  March,  whil 
retailing  and  housing  were  also  weak.  Another  discourag 
ing  sign:  Gross  domestic  product  slowed  to  a  1.8" 
annualized  growth  rate  in  the  first  quarter,  according  t< 
the  Commerce  Department's  initial  estimate. 


Other  key  rates 

Source 

Status 

Prime  rate 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

6.0% 

Auto  sales  year  to  date  vs  1992' 

Ward's  Automotive 

3.9% 

Index  of  leading  indicators  Mar  vs  Feb 

Dept  of  Commerce 

-1.0% 

Trade  balance  12  months  ended  Feb  1993 

Dept  of  Commerce 

-$88bil 

All-commodity  producer  price  index  Mar  vs  Feb2 

Dept  of  Labor 

0.4% 

GDP  1st  quarter  vs  4th — annualized  growth 

Dept  of  Commerce 

1.8% 

M2  (3-month  change) — annualized  growth3 

Federal  Reserve 

-2.3% 

1  U.S.-based  manufacturers,  excludes  imports,  as  of  4/20/93. 2  Wholesale  goods. 3  Includes  Ml 
(public  currency  and  checking  deposits)  plus  savings  accounts  and  money  market  funds. 


Index  components 


Services    •  Total  index 


Inventories    •   New  orders 


The  Forbes  Index  is  a  measure  of  U.S.  economic 
activity  composed  of  8  equally  weighted  elements:  The 
cost  of  services  relative  to  all  consumer  prices,  the  level 
of  new  orders  for  durable  goods  compared  with 
manufacturers'  inventories,  total  industrial  production, 
new  housing  starts,  personal  income,  new  claims  for 
unemployment  compensation,  total  retail  sales,  total 
consumer  installment  credit. 

To  measure  these  8  elements,  Forbes  monitors  10 
series  of  U.S.  government  data.  The  last  14  months' 
data  for  each  series  are  presented  below. 
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Manufacturers'  new  orders  and  inventories 
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New  housing  starts  (thousands)  privately  owned, 
unadjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 
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Personal  income  (Sbillions)  wage  and  salary 
disbursements,  seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 
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Introducing  TotalTrack.  It's  like  getting  live 
broadcasts  from  the  scene  of  your  package. 

Despite  what  you  may  have  seen  on  TV,  the  world's  largest  staff  of  on-the-spot 
reporters  isn't  at  CBS,  NBC,  ABC,  or  even  CNN.  They're  at  UPS. 

Because  we've  just  launched  a  nationwide  cellular  tracking  system:  TotalTrack. 

Our  55,000  drivers  now  carry  hand-held  computers,  while  our  vehicles  are 
equipped  with  state-of-the-art  cellular  technology  So  now  you  can  find  out  the  status 
of  any  air  or  designated  ground  package  at  any  time.  We  can  even  confirm  delivery  in 
I  seconds.  And  only  UPS  TotalTrackSM  digitally  captures  the  recipient's  signature.  I  ?K 

Which  means  that  now  there's  just  one  thing  that  travels  faster  than 
a  UPS  package.  And  that's  news  of  it.  The  package  delivery  company  more  companies  count  on: 


.S.  health  care  system  is  remade  to  look  more  like  Canada's, 

that  will  be  very  bad  news  for  a  lot  of  Canadians. 

'Our  system  is 
just  overwhelmed" 


By  Marcia  Berss 

After  listening  to  advisers  urging 
her  to  adopt  a  Canadian-style  health 
system  for  the  U.S.,  Hillary  Clinton 
might  learn  something  from  a  talk 
with  Ronald  Stokoe,  of  Prince 
George,  British  Columbia.  Stokoe, 
70,  is  a  retired  timber  inspector  who 
has  been  sent  at  Canadian  taxpayers' 
expense  to  a  Seattle  hospital  for  the 
radiation  therapy  he  needs  to  treat 
prostate  cancer. 

"Canada  let  me  down,"  says  Sto- 
koe. His  treatment  costs  are  entirely 
paid  for  by  the  British  Columbia 
health  authority,  but  Stokoe  resents 
the  fact  that  he  must  undergo  the 
uncomfortable  treatments  far  from 
his  wife  and  family. 

Such  stories  are  heard  increasingly 
these  days  all  along  the  border,  from 
Seattle  to  Buffalo.  For  decades,  bet- 
ter-off Canadians  frustrated  with 
standing  in  die  long  lines  their  state- 
run  health  care  system  produces  have 
dug  into  their  own  pockets  and  paid 
for  care  in  the  U.S.  Now  Canada's 
provincial  health  authorities  are  mak- 
ing U.S.  care  available  to  ordinary 
Canadians. 

"We  see  this  as  a  safety  valve,"  says 
Dr.  Robert  MacMillan,  head  of  health 
insurance  for  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Health.  "All  of  Canada  faces  a  lag  in 
accessibility,  particularly  in  highly  so- 
phisticated care." 

Since  1991  the  British  Columbia 
government's  agency  overseeing  can- 
cer services  has  contracted  with  U.S. 
hospitals  for  radiation  oncology  treat- 
ment. Already  about  750  people, 
some  10%  of  all  British  Columbians 
requiring  cancer  therapy,  have  been 
sent  to  the  U.S. 


Out  east,  in  January,  Ontario's  pro- 
vincial health  authority  contracted 
with  hospitals  in  Buffalo,  Detroit  and 
Duluth  to  provide  magnetic  reso- 
nance imaging  services  for  Ontario 
citizens.  This  month  Ontario  will  also 
sign  contracts  with  U.S.  hospitals  for 
acquired  brain  injury  care,  and  it  is 
considering  contracts  covering  child 
and  adolescent  psychiatric,  eating  dis- 
order, and  drug  and  alcohol  addiction 
treatment.  Canadians  now  account 
for  75%  of  the  patients  in  the  chemical 
dependency  unit  at  the  Falls  Memori- 
al Hospital,  International  Falls,  Minn. 

"It  seems  ridiculous  that  we  have  to 
send  people  to  the  U.S.,"  says  Irene 
Bergman,  a  senior  addictions  coun- 
selor in  Ontario.  "But  our  system  is 
just  overwhelmed."  Her  patients  re- 
quiring in-hospital  chemical  depen- 
dency treatment  wait  three  months  in 
Ontario.  In  Minnesota  they  wait  only 
three  days. 

Here's  an  international  comparison 
not  trumpeted  by  those  who  advocate 
a  Canadian-style  health  care  system 
for  the  U.S.:  According  to  a  recent 
study  in  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine,  nearly  one-third  of  Cana- 
da's doctors  sent  patients  outside 
their  country  for  treatment  in  the  last 
five  years.  Compare  that  with  19%  of 
West  German  physicians  and  7%  of 
U.S.  doctors. 

As  any  Frenchman,  German  or 
Brit — but  hardly  any  American — 
knows,  the  problem  with  state-run 
health  systems  is  that  bureaucrats  and 
their  computers  aren't  very  good  at 
allocating  resources  to  where  they're 
needed,  when.  As  in  any  planned 
economy,  shortages  quickly  develop 


and  the  planners  must  then  hustle 
fill  the  gaps.  Sighs  Dr.  David  Klaasset 
executive  director  of  British  Colurr 
bia's  Cancer  Agency:  "We  didn't  do 
good  job  predicting  [demand  foi 
radiation  treatment  for  British  Cc 
lumbia  or  Canada  in  general." 

As  a  result,  British  Columbia  has 
linear  accelerators  for  radiation  oncol 
ogy  to  treat  a  population  that  is  twc 
thirds  of  Washington  State's,  whill 
Washington  State  has  20  machine! 
Despite  the  shortage,  Klaassen  says  i 
will  probably  be  two  or  three  year) 
before  British  Columbia  gets  ne\i 
accelerators. 

Are  there  too  many  machines 
Washington?  Yes,  but  which  is  bettei 
a  surplus  or  a  shortage?  The  surplui 
means  fast  access  to  treatment  fo 
Washingtonians,  and  the  saving 
hundreds  of  Canadians'  lives. 

Economically,  Canada's  taxpayer 
get  a  great  deal  when  Canadians  an 
sent  south  of  the  border  for  treat 
ment.  Canada  is  able  to  buy  U.S 
health  care  goods  and  services  at  a  cosi 
far  below  what  it  would  cost  Canad; 
to  provide  the  products  itself. 

Secondary  benefits  make  the  cross 
border  treatments  even  more  attrac 
tive.  For  example,  for  about  one  yeai 
British  Columbia's  Workers  Com 
pensation  Board  sent  workers  to  Bel 
lingham,  Wash,  for  magnetic  reso- 
nance imaging  (mri  ),  at  the  going  rateB 
of  around  $1,000  per  test.  BuyingB 
U.S.  service  was  attractive  because  the  \ 
line  for  an  MRI  in  British  Columbia 
was  up  to  two  months  long,  during 
which  time  patients  could  collect 
workers'  compensation.  Sending  pa- 
tients to  Bellingham  speeded  treat- 
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■  ment,  saved  on  the  cost  of  buying  new 

■  mri  machines  and  saved  on  compen- 
[  sation  claims.  (A  Vancouver  hospital 
"  recently  added  a  second  shift  in  its  mri 

•  unit,  and  workers'  compensation 
;  claimants  are  now  being  treated  in  the 
I  province.) 

]     With  so  many  advantages,  why 
;  doesn't  Canada  send  more  patients  to 
the  U.S.?  Because  doing  so  would 
eliminate  the  Canadian  government's 
.  primary  means  of  controlling  health 
care  costs — namely,  the  state's  au- 

■  thority  to  tell  Canadians  who  can  get 
what  care,  when. 

Runaway  cost  was  the  reason  that  in 
;'  1991  Ontario  tightened  the  screws 
on  a  partial  easing  of  cross-border 
I  medical  care  trade.  In  1989  Ontarians 
had  to  wait  seven  months  for  heart 
1  surgery.  But  then  the  province's  car- 
diologists found  a  loophole  in  the 
[  health  insurance  law  that  required  the 
\  province  to  pay  75%  of  the  cost  of 
treating  an  Ontarian  overseas. 

Ontarians  began  flocking  south. 
:  Pretty  soon,  Canadians  seeking  other 
\  treatments,  notably  for  drug  and  alco- 
hol  addiction,  joined   the  flood, 

•  wooed  by  American  chemical  depen- 
dency centers. 

The  market  was  working.  The  lines 
|  in  Canada  began  to  shrink.  But  at  a 
I  cost:  Ontario's  out-of-country  pay- 
:  ments  more  than  doubled,  to  $244 
million  in  1991  (nearly  2%  of  the 
province's  health  budget)  from  $81 
million  in  1988  (less  than  1%  of  the 
budget).  So  in  1991  Ontario  capped 
out-of-country  payments  at  $175  per 
day,  virtually  shutting  off  U.S.  care. 

Many  knowledgeable  Canadians 
believe  their  health  authorities  may 
again  move  to  curtail  cross-border 
I  medical  trade.  In  anticipation,  David 
-w'  Miller,  a  Winnipeg  insurance  broker, 
has  teamed  up  with  a  U.S.  health 
;M  insurer,  American  Medical  Security  of 
IPS  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  to  offer  a  policy  that 
||1  covers  American  medical  treatment 
~||  for  Canadians  who  have  to  wait  long- 
's er  than  45  days  for  surgery  or  diagnos- 
|  tic  procedures  at  home.  Cost:  about 
^  $450  a  year. 
i-M     Miller  says  his  first  customer  for  the 
m  new  policy  was  a  Canadian  doctor. 
Wk  But  if  the  Clinton  Administration 
in  adopts  Canada's  health  care  system  as 
tM  a  model  for  the  U.S.,  where  will  Cana- 
jj|  dians — and  Americans — go  to  get 
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Meei  Graham  Ferguson  Lacey,  a  high-living 

.-;  -  -".ndamentalist  dealmaker  who  has  made 
:  Dondhoiders  and  shareholders  upwards  of 

$400  million  poorer. 

And  forgive  us 
our  trespasses 


By  James  R.  Norman 

It  was  A  moment  of  touching  humil- 
ity. In  September  1989  British  deal- 
maker  and  pan-time  Christian  funda- 
mentalist preacher  Graham  Ferguson 
Lace}-  ascended  to  the  pulpit  of  Atlan- 
ta's Dunwoody  Baptist  Church  and 


made  a  soulful  confession.  In  the 
midst  of  a  prescient  sermon  entitled 
"How  to  Lose  Even-thing  and  Still  be 
Rich,"  Lacey  admitted  that,  yes,  he 
had  at  times  strayed  from  the  straight 
and  narrow  in  commerce.  Indeed, 


Nycal  Chairman  a: 
His  appetite  for 


c  part-time  preacher  Graham  Ferguson  Lacey 
requisitions  is  giving  investors  heartburn. 


Lacey.  then  40,  had  already  seen 
least  three  of  his  companies  go  b 
But  he  was  making  another  co: 
back  No  more  shenanigans,  prcacl 
Lacey  promised  the  flock  at  Dij 
woody.  He  had  seen  the  light. 

But  now  .  four  years  later,  LaccJ 
on  hiswav  backdown  again.  This 
he"s  raking  with  him  the  bondhol 
in  what  used  to  be  Gulf  Resources! 
Chemical  Corp.,  now  Gulf  USA.  A 
along  for  the  slide  are  the  comm 
shareholders  in  Gulf  and  Lacey's  o| 
er  public  companies  (sec  chart). 
told,  the  bondholders  and  sharcho 
ers  have  watched  upwards  of  $41 
million  of  market  value  evaporate  d 
der  Lacey  "s  reign. 

A  man  large  in  height  and  widl 
Lacey  began  stapng  his  latest  corn 
back  with  a  flurry  of  dealmaking 
1989.  His  first  purchase  was  wl 
amounted  to  a  controlling  stake  iij 
little  company  called  Nycal  Co: 
Lacey  knew  Nycal  w  ell.  It  was  a  pd 
licly  traded  remnant 
^  f  what  used  to  be  sec  En 
I  :  gy  Ltd..  a  company  Lad 
3  had  controlled  in  the  \{ 
1970s  and  earlv  1980s 
collapsed  in  1982,  whj 
Lacey  tried  to  merge  it  ii 
Simplicity  Partem  Co. 

The  Nycal  stake  bou^ 
in  1989  was  Lacey's  sprii 
board  into  Gulf.  Once 
major  mining  and  ener 
concern.  Gulf  was  cc 
trolled  by  another  Brirj 
dealmaker  with  a  color 
past,  David  Rowia 
(Forbes,  May  28,  ;W 
Gulf  had  been  liquidati 
its  properties  for  years,  a 
was  now  run  by  Rowiar 
Its  last  mining  unit  is  a  sm 
moneylosing  Pennsylvai 
coal  company. 

Y\  "hat  did  Lacey  see 
Gulf:  Cash,  almost  S 
million  worth.  Lacey  h 
big  plans  for  that  cash:  t 
purchase  of  Weeks  Pen 
leum  Ltd.  (sec  box). 

Lacey  bought  Row  lam 
35%  interest  in  Gulf  for  S 
million — S9.25  a  share 
cash  and  Nycal  stock.  Tr 
seemed  like  a  steal  for  coj 
trol  of  a  company  with  S 
million  in  cash.  But  as 
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ipe  dream 

rHEN  HE  BOUGHT  COI1- 

ol  of  Gulf  Resources  in 
?91,  Graham  Ferguson 
icey  planned  to  use  Gulfs 
sh  to  acquire  Weeks  Pe- 
oleum,  a  seemingly  cash- 
:h  company  with  an  in- 
resting  history. 
In  1960  retired  Exxon 
:ologist  Lewis  Weeks 
,ade  a  deal  with  Austra- 
.'s  steel  and  minerals  giant, 
•oken  Hill  Proprietary, 
eeks  would  advise  bhp  on 
nere  to  drill  for  oil.  bhp 
buld  pay  Weeks  a  2.5% 


royalty  on  anything  it 
found.  Weeks  advised  bhp 
to  drill  in  die  stormy  Bass 
Strait,  between  Melbourne 
and  Tasmania.  With  the 
first  well  drilled,  bhp  and 
partner  Exxon  found  the 
largest  oilfield  in  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The  payout  on  that 
royalty  now  runs  around 
$40  million  a  year.  But 
Lacey  and  his  colleague 
Paul  N.  Temple,  also  a 
Christian  fundamentalist, 
think  the  payout  could  be 
60%  greater  if  they  can  pre- 
vail in  court  to  force  bhp 
and  Exxon  to  calculate  it 


before,  rather  than  after, 
the  stiff  Aussie  resources 
tax. 

It  was  Temple  who,  as 
a  lawyer  at  Exxon,  drew  up 
the  vague  three-page  roy- 
alty agreement  between 
Weeks  and  bhp.  In  return 
for  his  services,  Weeks  gave 
Temple  20%  of  his  deal. 

Lacey  and  Temple 
hope  to  gain  control  of  the 
Weeks  royalty  interests, 
then  win  the  long-running 
legal  case  againt  BHP  and 
Exxon.  Step  one  is  to  gain 
control  of  Weeks  Petro- 
leum Ltd.,  which  gets  55% 
of  the  royalty  flow  (the 


balance  is  paid  directly  to 
various  friends,  relatives 
and  associates  of  Weeks  and 
Temple). 

Weeks  Petroleum  was 
taken  over  by  Robert 
Holmes  a  Court  in  the 
mid-Eighties,  then  sold  to 
Alan  Bond.  Eventually  it 
was  bought  by  Brierley  In- 
vestments Ltd.,  of  New 
Zealand. 

Despite  his  woes,  Lac- 
ey still  cherishes  the  notion 
that  he  can  raise  $180 
million  and  persuade  Brier- 
ley  to  sell  him  the  royalty. 
He  had  better  pray  for  a 
miracle.  -J.N.  Hi 


rned  out,  Lacey  had  bought  the 
loverbial  pig  in  a  poke.  When  he 
jened  Gulf's  cash  box,  Lacey  found 
at  Rowland  had  pumped  up  Gulf's 
sh  position  by  slapping  mortgages 
l  just  about  all  of  Gulf's  remaining 
sets.  Or  so  Lacey  claims.  Rowland 
clined  to  talk  to  Forbes. 
Without  the  cash,  Gulf  was  just  a 
e  of  problems.  It  faced  up  to  a  $70 
illion  environmental  liability  for  its 
d  Bunker  Hill  smelting  operation  in 
aho — plus  $39  million  of  unfunded 
nsion  and  retiree  health  obliga- 
>ns.  Gulf's  junk  bonds 
ere  costing  the  company 
5  million  a  year. 
Moreover,  Rowland  had 
pwed  $115  million  of 
ilf  cash  into  illiquid  New 
:aland  office  buildings 
ar  the  top  of  that  coun- 
t's real  estate  boom.  Lac- 
L  has  had  to  write  that 
pperty  down  by  a  third. 
i"Without  question," 
key  has  told  colleagues, 
j'uying  Gulf  was  the  big- 
st  error  I  have  ever 
Jade."  But  by  no  means 

last  one. 
|  Gulf  badly  needed  some 
ml  cash-generating  assets. 
|it  with  its  borrowing 
Iwer  sapped,  Lacey  had  a 
rd  time   finding  good 


more  real  estate — from  his  friends  and 
acquaintances.  Among  them  was  Pe- 
ter de  Savary,  an  Englishman  who 
bankrolled  that  country's  America's 
Cup  challenge  after  making  a  fortune 
in  oil  trading  in  the  1970s.  Since 
Lacey  took  over  Gulf,  de  Savary  has 
sold  two  debt-laden  U.K.  resorts  and 
a  Panama  fuel  terminal  to  Gulf  Re- 
sources Pacific  Ltd.  (grp),  Gulfs 
91%-owned  New  Zealand  real  estate 
company.  The  terminal  has  since  been 
sold  at  a  loss. 

Another  Lacey  acquaintance  is  Da- 


Graham  Lacey's  faltering  empire 


Nycal  Corp. 

(Lacey,  Kirch,  Temple 
and  others  control  over  50%) 
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solve  this  problem, 
began  buying  yet 


Through  Nycal,  Lacey  controls  a  stable  of  companies, 
often  with  minority  stakes.  The  stocks  have  sagged  as 
Lacey  has  extracted  cash  for  his  deals. 


vid  Kirch,  chairman  of  Channel  Ho- 
tels &  Properties  Ltd.  Based  on  Jer- 
sey, in  the  U.K.'s  tax-sheltered  Chan- 
nel Islands,  Kirch  swapped  heavily 
mortgaged  real  estate  in  Paris  and 
the  U.K.  to  grp  in  exchange  for 
Nycal  stock. 

Why  would  publicly  traded  GRP 
want  to  acquire  yet  more  marginal 
real  estate?  Peter  Wall,  grp's  manag- 
ing director  in  Auckland,  says  the 
properties  bought  from  Kirch  and  de 
Savary  do  have  positive  cash  flow  and 
offer  some  diversification.  Beyond 
that,  though,  the  main  ben- 
"~~"™"""   efit  seems  to  be  for  de  Sa- 
vary and  Kirch,  who  were 
able  to  lighten  their  own 
debt  loads. 

But  time  is  running  out. 
In  recent  weeks,  Gulf  tech- 
nically defaulted  on  its  $67 
million  of  bonds,  and  irate 
creditors  are  talking  of 
forcing  the  company  into 
bankruptcy. 

Lindner  Fund  manager 
Eric  Ryback  now  owns  al- 
most half  of  Gulf's  junk 
bonds,  bought  at  about  70 
cents  on  the  dollar,  or 
about  $25  million,  in  the 
late  1980s,  when  Gulf  still 
had  $200  million  of  cash. 
"It  was  a  horse  race,"  Ry- 
back now  winces.  "Would 
the  money  last  till  we  were 
cashed  out?" 

Sadlv,   no.   Today  the 


55% 


Sunlite 


95% 
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bonds  for  which  Ryback  paid  70  cents 
on  the  dollar  trade  at  about  20  cents, 
and  Ryback  thinks  Gulfs  most  valu- 
able asset  may  be  its  $40  million 
insurance  policy  for  director  and  offi- 
cer liability — if  investors  want  to  sue 
for  it. 

The  common  stockholders  in  Lac- 
ey-controlled  companies  have  lost  al- 
most everything.  Gulf  shares  are  now 
down  to  34  cents,  from  the  nominal 
$9.25  a  share  Lacey  paid  Rowland 
two  years  ago.  Stocks  in  Nycal  (which 
owns  44%  of  Gulf)  have  tanked  as 
well.  Worth  $6.75  apiece  three  years 
ago,  they  are  now  down  to  40  cents. 
NycaPs  only  real  source  of  cash  has 
been  the  management  fees  it  was  pull- 
ing out  of  Gulf. 

Except  for  its  Gulf  stock,  Nycal's 
assets  are  a  doubtful  California  nickel 
and  cobalt  prospect  and  controlling 
blocks  of  publicly  traded  Shephard 
Insurance  Group,  Nycal  (Canada) 
and  Sunlite  Inc.,  which  controls 
Woodbine  Petroleum.  Those  shares 
have  also  dived. 

Lacey  has  tried  his  best  to  prop  up 
those  prices.  In  the  past  year  or  so  he 
has  bought  into  two  small  New  York 
brokerage  houses,  then  tried  to  get 
them  to  flog  his  stocks.  Both  bro- 
kers— M.S.  Farrell  and  Laidlaw  Hold- 
ings Capital  Management — say  they 
quickly  forced  Lacey  out  once  they 
figured  out  what  he  was  up  to. 

As  Gulf's  and  NycaPs  stocks  skid- 
ded last  year,  Nycal  fell  into  apparent 
default  on  its  loan  from  Switzerland's 
Interallianz  Bank  of  Zurich.  The  two 
companies  began  expending  some  of 
their  fast-depleting  cash  to  buy  even 
more  of  each  other's  shares.  But  the 
bid  to  prop  up  the  stocks  proved 
futile. 

Thus  far,  Lacey's  personal  lifestyle 
doesn't  seem  to  be  much  affected  by 
his  latest  reverses.  The  companies  he 
controls  still  pay  him  around  $1  mil- 
lion a  year  in  salaries  and  management 
fees.  He's  a  frequent  flier  on  the 
Concorde  for  hops  between  London, 
New  York  and  his  posh  base  on  the 
Potomac  River  in  Washington.  Lacey 
is  also  no  stranger  to  celebrity — he  has 
close  ties  to  Reverend  Billy  Graham 
and  Prince  Charles,  and  officiated  at 
the  wedding  of  Diana  Ross. 

It's  the  old  story.  As  long  as  you 
play  with  other  people  s  money,  not 
much  harm  can  come  to  you.  »$S 
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What  will  keep  Chrysler's  profits  growing  when  its  Jeep: 
and  sedans  plateau?  The  heavily  publicized  little  Neor 
won't,  but  a  big  new  pickup  might. 

The 

Bubbamobile 


By  Jerry  Flint 

When  itcomks  to  making  money  in 
the  auto  business,  the  action  is  in 
utility  vehicles,  vans  and  big  pickups. 
Ford  lives  off  its  Explorers  and  pick- 
ups. General  Motors  is  making  big 
sales  gains  in  its  Blazers,  Jimmys  and 
big  Chevy  and  gmc  pickups. 

Chrysler?  Chrysler's  profits  come 
mainly  from  its  minivans  and  new 
Grand  Cherokees;  but  in  big  pickups 
sales  were  just  80,000  units  for  its  22- 
year-old  Ram  last  year,  against  Ford's 
500,000  units  and  gm's  600,000. 

But  that's  where  Chrysler  makes  its 
next  important  move.  Soon  to  be 
introduced  is  a  new  full-size  Ram, 
uniquely  styled  with  a  massive  grille 
and  fenders  that  drop  below  the  hood 
line,  the  look  of  a  mini-Peterbilt,  the 


most  macho  truck  on  the  road. 

"For  the  first  full  calendar  ye 
1994,  we  figure  between  175,0 
and  210,000  sales,"  says  Thon 
Pappert,  Chrysler  sales  vice  preside 
By  1995  Chrysler  hopes  to  be  selli 
250,000  Rams  a  year. 

Joseph  Phillippi,  analyst  for  Le 
man  Brothers,  thinks  it  will  hit  the 
ambitious  targets.  "There  isn't 
bubba  in  the  world  that  would; 
want  this  one,"  says  Phillippi. 

The  new  Ram,  to  be  built  in  a  pk 
outside  Detroit,  goes  into  producti 
in  July  for  sale  in  October.  Chrysle 
Neon,  a  small  car  coming  out  n« 
spring,  gets  more  publicity,  but  i 
the  Ram  that  will  produce  added  pr 
its — particularly  in  1995,  when  sa 


The  new  Ram 
pickup 

Ford  and  GM 
dominate  the 
market,  but 
Chrysler 
is  betting  that 
the  new  Ram's 
macho  look 
will  triple 
sales. 
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On  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  a  decade  ago, 
Harley-Davidson  today  can't  fill  its 
dealers'  demand.  Why  does  President  Rich  Teerlink 
refuse  to  increase  production? 


Hog  wild 


f  the  Grand  Cherokee  and  the  new 
3  sedans  may  be  plateauing  and  the 
am  should  be  hitting  its  stride. 

Ronald  Glantz,  senior  vice  presi- 
bnt  at  Dean  Witter,  figures  the  new 
ams  will  produce  a  gross  profit  of 
5,000  to  $6,000  each.  That's 
1,500  to  $2,000  more  than  the  old 
iam,  and  a  major  reason  Glantz  sees 
hrysler  earning  $10  a  share  by  1995. 

Big  pickups  are  profitable  because 
tey  go  out  in  big  volumes,  and  the 
ambers  are  still  growing.  Pickups  are 
so  simpler  to  build  than  cars,  have 
.sier  safety  and  fuel  economy  regula- 
rs and  have  long  production  runs, 
lie  buyers  are  a  pretty  tough  lot. 
here's  not  a  sign  the  debate  over  the 
el  tanks  on  gm's  old  pickups  is 
Fecting  sales. 

■  These  trucks  get  optioned  up — 
th  diesel  engines,  car-quality  interi- 
s,  backseats,  great  music  systems — 

!  itil  they  may  leave  the  showrooms  at 
5,000  to  $20,000  a  copy.  And 
ckups  face  little  foreign  competi- 
l)n.  Toyota  entered  the  big  pickup 
Market  this  model  year  but  flopped — 
lerpriced,  say  Toyota  men.  There  is 
f|>2,000  incentive  on  the  truck  now. 
jOf  course,  the  new  Ram's  macho 
bk  could  flop,  too,  but  Chrysler  has 
ibrked  triple  time  to  minimize  that 
|!>ssibility.  Says  Trevor  Creed,  who 
laded  the  Ram  design  team:  "When 
1  built  our  technology  center,  we 
|d  a  sea  of  contractors'  pickups  out 
Ire.  We  took  Polaroids.  They  had 
Ipers  all  over  the  dash,  papers  all 
i  er  the  seats,  cups  everywhere,  cellu- 
!  phones  on  the  floor."  Four  extra 
i.:hes  of  length  in  the  new  Ram's  cab 
flows  storage  racks  behind  the  seat; 
the  center  console,  there's  space  for 

■  ctronics,  a  laptop  computer  and 
ephone. 

The  primary  selling  point?  "It's 

ncho,"  says  Pappert,  the  sales  exec- 
ve.  "That's  the  draw.  It  gives  the 

If-ton  and  three-quarter-ton  truck- 
that  over-the-road  feeling."  There 
n  optional  300hp  V- 1 0  engine  and 

I  airbag,  a  first  for  a  big  pickup. 
vVill  the  new  Ram  take  sales  from 

1  and  Ford?  Maybe,  but  not  neces- 

iily.  The  pickup  market  could  keep 
nving.  That  happened  in  the  utility 

Id.  Chrysler's  Jeep  Grand  Chero- 
introduced  a  year  ago,  is  selling  at 
60,000-a-year  rate,  but  Ford  is  still 
jling  every  Explorer  it  builds.  ■■ 


By  Gary  Slutsker 

Harley-Davidson,  the  Milwaukee- 
based  motorcycle  maker,  is  suffering 
from  an  acute  case  of  success.  After 
Harley  nearly  went  broke  in  the  early 
1980s,  Washington  helped  out  with 
some  special  tariffs  on  big  imported 
bikes.  The  tariffs  were  set  to  expire  in 
1988,  but  by  1987  Harley  had  its 
house  in  such  good  order  that  it  asked 
the  government  to  cancel  the  tariffs  a 
year  early. 

Its  market  share  in  heavyweight 
motorcycles  (751  cubic  centimeters 
displacement  and  larger)  has  roared 
from  12.5%  in  1983  to  63%  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  as  motorcycling 
has  grown  in  populaiity  among  older 
Americans  who  can  afford  the  average 
$10,000  Harley  bike. 

Last  year  the  company  earned  $54 
million  ($1.50  a  share)  on  sales  of 
$1.1  billion.  Its  stock  hit  39  in  Janu- 
ary, up  from  7  in  1990,  before  back- 
ing off  to  a  recent  34%. 

Now  Harley  has  a  new  problem.  It 
is  not  coming  even  close  to  meeting 
its  dealers'  demand  for  its  bikes.  Any- 
one who  wants  to  buy  a  hog  is  pretty 
much  out  of  luck  for  the  rest  of  this 
year,  unless  he  or  she  is  willing  to  pay  a 
10%  or  higher  premium  to  some  gray 
market  operator  who  advertises  in  the 
biker  magazines. 

Don't  think  this  shortage  has  trans- 
ported Harley's  dealers  to  hog  heav- 
en. Across  the  country,  about  the  only 
bikes  for  sale  in  dealers'  showrooms 
are  either  rusty  trade-ins  or  antiques. 
While  the  dealers'  bank  accounts  are 
healthy,  they  worry  that  frustrated 
customers  may  turn  to  BMW  or  one  of 
the  Japanese  bike  companies  and  not 
return  to  a  Harley  showroom. 

In  a  brave  attempt  to  keep  attract- 
ing customers  to  their  South  East 


Elvis  Presley's  1975  Harley  FLH 
Keep  the  customers  entertained 
until  more  bikes  come. 


Harley-Davidson  dealership  in  Cleve- 
land and  make  some  extra  income, 
Paul  Meyers  and  his  daughter  Debra 
Meyers  have  created  a  department 
store  of  Hariey-ana,  with  boutiques 
for  boots  and  motor  clothes  and  a 
1926  Texaco  station  displaying 
chrome  gadgets.  From  a  1946  diner 
imported  from  Rochester,  N.H.,  frus- 
trated buyers  can  eat  their  hearts  out 
as  they  watch  grease  monkeys  work 
on  other  people's  Harleys.  Meyers  has 
also  created  an  Elvis  Presley  shrine 
featuring  the  King's  1975  Harley  FLH 
and  one  of  his  jeweled  karate  outfits. 

Harley  is  doing  its  bit  to  give  the 
dealers  something  to  sell.  Over  the 
past  five  years  the  company's  line  of 
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branded  merchandise — available  only 
at  Harley  dealers  and  promoted 
through  a  glossy  catalog — has  taken 
off.  The  goods  range  from  $500  Har- 
ley black,  leather  jackets  down  to  $65 
fringed  leather  bras  and  even  $  1 2  shot 
glasses. 

Harley's  newest  product  is  credit. 
Through  a  finance  joint  venture,  deal- 
ers can  finance  their  showroom  inven- 
tories through  Harley  and  even  resell 
credit  to  bikers.  Next:  a  black  Harley 
charge  card. 

But  none  of  this  is  any  substitute  for 
motorcyles.  Frets  Debra  Meyers: 
"People  do  not  understand  they  not 
only  can't  have  the  color  they  want, 
they  can't  have  the  bike.  Period." 

Why  isn't  Harley- Davidson  rush- 
ing to  jack  up  output?  Because  man- 
agement knows  from  painful  experi- 
ence that  big  increases  in  output  often 
lead  to  quality  problems.  When  Har- 
ley tried  to  raise  production  in  the  late 
1970s  and  early  1980s,  it  turned  out 
large  numbers  of  poor-quality  bikes 
that  stuck  dealers  with  large  unsold 
inventories.  In  those  days,  dealers 
joked  about  giving  buyers  free  pans  to 


put  under  their  bikes  to  collect  oil 
drippings. 

Having  worked  diligently  to  re- 
store Harley's  reputation  for  quality, 
Richard  Teerlink,  Harley's  president 
and  chief  executive,  isn't  taking  any 
chances  on  wrecking  the  company's 
image  a  second  time.  "Quantity  isn't 
the  issue,  quality  is  the  issue,"  says 
Teerlink.  "We  learned  in  the  early 
1980s  you  do  not  solve  problems  by 
throwing  money  at  them." 

Teerlink  says  that  he  plans  to  ex- 
pand output  slowly.  At  the  start  of 
1992,  the  company  was  making  280 
bikes  a  day.  Today  production  is  run- 
ning at  345  a  day  and  will  stay  at  that 
level  for  the  rest  of  this  year.  Teer- 
link's  goal  is  to  get  to  420  bikes  a 
day — by  1996.  To  this  end  Harley  is 
increasing  capital  spending  to  as 
much  as  $55  million  this  year,  up 
from  $43  million  in  1992. 

Harley's  biggest  frustration  must 
be  in  missing  out  on  a  booming  ex- 
port market.  A  few  years  back,  the 
company  promised  its  domestic  deal- 
ers that  exports  would  not  go  above 
30%  of  total  production  until  there 


were  plenty  of  bikes  for  the  Norl 
American  market.  So  Harley  must  g 
slow  abroad.  For  example,  betwee 
1990  and  1992  the  European  bij 
bike  market  grew  by  an  astoundir 
33%,  to  128,000  bikes.  But  thanks  t 
the  production  constraints,  Harley 
market  share  stayed  between  9%  an 
10%.  In  Japan  and  Australia,  a  muc 
smaller  market  that  has  been  flat  sine 
1990,  Harley  has  a  5%  share. 

Teerlink  appreciates  that  Harle; 
Davidson  has  about  the  most  loy 
customer  base  of  any  brand  narr 
going.  To  enhance  that  asset,  Hark 
has  just  opened  a  branch  office  of  i 
Harley  Owners  Group  (HOG)  club  i 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  to  handle  its  Ei 
ropean  fans.  In  the  U.S.  as  many  ; 
100,000  people— including  18,00 
hogs — are  expected  to  celebrate  Ha 
ley's  90th  anniversary  in  Milwaukc 
on  June  12.  Hotel  rooms  are  alreac 
sold  out  for  a  60-mile  radius.  Wit 
customers  like  that,  Rich  Teerlink 
smart  to  worry  about  product  qualii 
and  to  give  up  some  sales  today  i 
exchange  for  a  strong  brand  narrj 
tomorrow.  ■ 
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Waii  Street  has  tarred  Coca-Cola  and  PepsiCo  with  the 
tobacco  companies'  brush.  Opportunity  knocks. 

Why  Warren 
Buffett  still 
likes  Coke 


By  Howard  Rudnitsky 

Not  long  after  Philip  Morris'  sur- 
prise announcement  that  it  will  cut 
prices  on  Marlboro  cigarettes  in  an 
attempt  to  regain  market  share  lost  to 
discount  brands  and  generics,  Wall 
Street  began  dumping  the  shares  of 
virtually  all  consumer  brand  compa- 
nies. Among  the  casualties:  Coca- 
Cola  and  PepsiCo,  which  be- 
tween them  lost  nearly  $12  bil- 
lion in  market  value  in  about 
two  weeks.  Only  about  $2.5 
billion  of  that  loss  has  since  been 
recovered. 

Is  The  Street  right  to  tar  the 
cola  companies  with  the  tobac- 
co brush?  Will  Coke  and  Pepsi, 
which  between  them  have  over 
two-thirds  of  the  $30  billion 
domestic  soft  drink  market,  be 
forced  to  slash  prices  to  avert 
significant  market  share  erosion 
from  private-label  sodamakers? 

Warren  Buffett  doesn't  think 
so.  Buffett's  Berkshire  Hatha- 
way owns  over  93  million  shares 
of  Coca-Cola,  7.1%  of  the  com-  ■ 
pany.  Coke  shares  fell  in  the  first 
half  of  April  from  around  43  to  38.  In 
mid-April  Buffett  signaled  his  interest 
in  buying  more  shares.  He  sold  out- 
of-the-money  put  options  on  5  mil- 
lion Coke  shares,  exercisable  at  about 
$35  a  share  over  the  next  eight 
months  or  so.  In  other  words,  if  Coke 
drops  below  $35,  Buffett  will  have  to 
buy  Coke  from  the  owners  of  the  puts 
at  $35  a  share.  (Actually,  Buffett's 
cost  would  be  slighdy  less  when  you 
factor  in  the  $7.5  million  he  received 
for  the  puts.) 


"If  I  were  bearish  on  Coke,"  says 
Buffett,  "I  would  have  bought  puts, 
not  sold  them." 

At  Berkshire  Hathaway's  annual 
meeting  on  Apr.  26,  Buffett  explained 
why  he  still  likes  Coke.  He  pointed 
out  that  Coca-Cola  makes  only  about 
1  cent  on  each  of  the  250  billion  or  so 


Private-label  soda  in  a  Wal-Mart  Supercenter 
Not  much  room  to  greatly  underprice  Coca-Cola. 


8-ounce  servings  it  sells  each  year. 
This  skimpy  margin,  said  Buffett, 
does  not  offer  much  room  for  private- 
label  competitors  to  gready  under- 
price Coke. 

Ignored  in  the  panic  selling  of  Coke 
and  Pepsi  are  big  differences  between 
the  soft  drink  and  tobacco  markets. 
Among  the  differences: 
■  U.S.  soft  drink  consumption  grew 
an  average  5.7%  a  year  over  the  past 
decade,  compared  with  a  1.7%  annual 
decline  in  cigarette  consumption. 


■  Over  this  period,  Philip  Mor 
raised  Marlboro  prices  from  an  ave 
age  of  70  cents  a  pack  to  $2  a  pack.  1 
contrast,  Coca-Cola  kept  its  supe 
market  prices  stable. 

■  Not  surprisingly,  the  discountei 
share  of  the  cigarette  market  climbi 
from  almost  nothing  in  1982  to  3C 
in  1992.  The  private-label  soft  drii 
discounters'  share  has  risen  in  rece 
years,  but  only  to  around  11%,  a 
cording  to  PaineWebber  tobacco  ai 
beverage  analyst  Emanuel  Goldmai 

What  private-label  gains  in  so» 
there  have  been  are  mainly  due 
Toronto-area-based  Cott  Cori 
(Forbes,  May  25, 1992).  Cott  buys : 
concentrate  from  Royal  Crown,  th< 
sells  bottled  and  canned  soda  to 
discount  merchandiser  like  Wal-Ma 
under  the  Sam's  American  Choi 
label,  and  to  supermarket  chains  lil 
Loblaws  and  Safeway.  But  Cott  is 
threat  mainly  to  other  private-lab 
companies  and  to  weak  seconda 
cola  brands  such  as  RC  Cola.  It  h 
managed  to  win  only  1%  or  so  in  tl 
U.S.  from  Pepsi  and  Coke  combine 
As  they  guard  their  U.S.  ma 
™"  ket,  Coca-Cola  and  Pepsi  (at 
their  associated  bottlers)  a 
each  spending  around  $1  b 
lion  to  exploit  the  much  large 
fast- growing  internadonal  soc 
markets.  Overseas,  unit  volun 
is  growing  about  6%  a  yes 
versus  3%  in  the  U.S.  Coca-Co 
already  gets  67%  of  sales  ar 
82%  of  its  profits  outside  tl 
U.S.  Pepsi  earns  about  a  quart 
of  its  profits  abroad.  But  p 
capita  soft  drink  consumptic 
abroad  is  only  one-fifth  the  U. 
level,  so  there's  plenty  of  roo 
to  grow. 

Some  Wall  Streeters  are  stic 
ing  their  necks  out  and  recon 
mending  Coke  and  Pepsi  at  to 
day's  lower  prices.  (Coke  was  recent 
at  39%,  23  times  this  year's  estimate 
earnings;  Pepsi  was  37,  18  times  est 
mated  earnings.)  "The  threat  of  e: 
treme  discount  pricing,  like  those  tal 
en  by  cigarette  and  diaper  companie 
has  been  greatly  overstated,"  argu 
June  Page,  at  Bear,  Stearns.  "Tl 
selloff  in  beverage  stocks  has  created 
great  buying  opportunity  in  Coc 
Cola  and  Pepsi." 

Warren  Buffett  certainly  agre> 
with  her  about  Coca-Cola. 
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In  the  business  of  computer  hardware, 
putting  your  distribution  network  together 
is  no  peripheral  issue. 
Indeed,  your  strategy  for  getting  product  to  market  can  be 
a  major  competitive  strength.  And  a  means  of  adding  profits 
to  the  bottom  line.  Provided  you  connect  with  a  creative 
logistics  partner  like  Menlo  Logistics,  a  CF  company. 

Forward-thinking  companies  in  many  industries  have 
shortened  response  times  and  cut  both  inventory  and 
transportation  costs  by  working  with  Menlo  Logistics.  Our 
experienced  professionals  design  and  administer  state- 
of-the-art  solutions  customized  to  your  logistical  needs. 

Using  the  most  advanced  information  technology, 
we'll  handle  everything  from  dedicated  warehousing 
and  contract  carriage  to  inventory  control  and  order  ful- 
fillment. So  you're  free  to  focus  on  running  your  business. 

As  part  of  the  CF  family  of  companies,  Menlo  Logistics  brings  you  a  solid  foundation  of 
transportation  know-how.  Along  with  a  commitment  to  satisfying  customers  -  ours  and  yours. 

So  get  an  edge  on  your  competition.  Hook  up  with  Menlo  Logistics.  And  see  what  a 
better  logistics  network  can  do  for  your  net  profits. 


COnSOLIDRTED  FREIGHTWflYS,  IRC. 


WE  PUT  YOU  MILES  AHEAD 


The 
Company 


After  12  years  of  making  acquisitions  for  other  people, 
Brian  Campbell  decided  to  make  deals  for  himself. 
Funny  thing  is,  he's  still  working  for  his  old  boss. 

Keeping  good 
people 


By  Christopher  Palmeri 

From  1974  to  1986,  Brian  Campbell 
labored  on  more  than  100  acquisi- 
tions masterminded  by  Richard  Ma- 
noogian,  the  skilled  conglomerator 
who  became  a  member  of  The  Forbes 
Four  Hundred  by  building  Masco 


Corp.  and  Masco  Industries  into  a  $5 
billion  (sales)  household  furnishings 
and  auto  parts  group.  But  by  the  time 
he  was  45,  Campbell  was  tired  of 
making  Manoogian  rich.  He  wanted 
to  get  rich  himself.  So  he  told  his  boss 


TriMas  Corp.  President  Brian  Campbell 

"The  most  recognizable  consumer  product  we  have  is  a  trailer  hitch." 


he  was  going  to  form  Campbell  I 
dustries  and  do  his  own  deals. 

This  was  a  blow  to  Manoogian; 
one  likes  to  lose  talented  employe' 
So  Manoogian  immediately  agreed 
finance  his  former  protege.  He  h 
Masco  Corp.  invest  $10  million  foi 
75%  stake  in  Campbell's  new  comp 
ny,  and  he  agreed  to  provide  anotr 
$10  million  in  subordinated  del 
Campbell  made  his  first  deal,  a  scr< 
manufacturing  company  in  Ohio, 
late  1986. 

Then,  two  years  later,  Manoogi 
decided  he  needed  to  streamline  1 
conglomerate  by  divesting  some  bu 
nesses  that  didn't  really  fit  in.  Why  n 
sell  them  to  Campbell?  Manoogi 
sold  him  nine  of  Masco's  compani 
for  a  total  consideration  of  $268  m 
lion  in  stock  and  debt.  Campbell  I 
dustries  was  renamed  TriMas  Cor 
And,  to  create  a  public  market,  Ma 
oogian  distributed  some  of  Mascc 
TriMas  stock  to  Masco  shareholder 

For  Manoogian,  it  was  a  coup.  F 
Masco  companies  have  hung  on 
36%  of  TriMas'  stock.  In  effe< 
Campbell  was  again  working  f 
Masco,  only  this  time  as  an  entrepr 
neur  rather  than  a  wage  slave. 

Partnering  with  Manoogi; 
worked  out  nicely  for  Brian  Cam 
bell,  too.  It  immediately  broaden« 
TriMas'  asset  base,  enabling  him 
expand  much  more  rapidly.  And  wi 
Manoogian,  now  56,  serving  as  Ti 
Mas'  chairman  (Campbell  is  pres 
dent),  he  still  has  the  benefit 
Manoogian's  expertise. 

Since  1988  Campbell  has  mac 
seven  more  acquisitions.  Last  ye 
TriMas'  revenues  hit  $388  million,  ij 
earnings  before  some  special  charge 
$23  million  ($1.75  a  share).  Lii 
Masco,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. -based  Tr 
Mas  has  stuck  to  pretty  basic  pro<| 
ucts.  TriMas  is  big  in  screws,  and  is  tl 
largest  maker  of  the  little  closures  th 
go  over  the  holes  of  every  plastic  « 
steel  drum.  "The  most  recognizab 
consumer  product  we  have,"  sa; 
Campbell,  "is  a  trailer  hitch." 

Manoogian  taught  Campbell  tr 
value  of  finding  good  people  to  ru 
businesses  after  they  are  acquirer 
Campbell  looks  mainly  for  profitab 
niche  companies  run  by  entrepreneu 
or  their  children  who  feel  compelled « 
sell  for  estate  planning  reasons,  bi)| 
want  to  stay  on  and  run  things.  He  the 
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This  part  keeps  our  copiers  running, 
even  during  power  outages. 

When  the  Lanier  name  is  on  it,  there's  a  total  commitment  behind 
it.  And  we  demonstrated  it  when  Hurricane  Iniki  pounded  the    ^         >i  y 
Hawaiian  island  of  Kauai ,  causing  a  power  outage .  Our 

Kauai  branch  manager  immediately  brought  in  generators  fror 
California  and  opened  his  doors  for  free  copying  services.  Vital  bu! 
nesses  kept  operating  because  of  a  copier  company  with  a  philosophy  calle 
Customer  Vision®  It  starts  with  the  copiers  that  won  the  Buyers  Laboratory  awar 
for  "Most  Outstanding  Copier  Line"  of  1992.  And  until  all  of  your  needs  are  mc 
we'll  stop  at  nothing.  Not  even  a  hurricane.  To  order  this  part,  call  1-800-852-267 
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THIS   COPIER  PART 


LAMER 


NEVER  BREAKS  DOW 
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riMas  Corp. 


ends  over  backwards  to  keep  these 
firmer  owners  on  the  job.  "If  they 
ant  to  come  to  work  in  Bermuda 
norts  and  a  brassiere,  that's  fine  with 
le,"  says  Campbell. 
When  Campbell  does  want  to  exert 
ffluence,  he  does  it  by  long,  slow 
udging.  He  cites  an  example.  Two 
:ars  ago  he  sensed  that  Lake  Erie 
:rew  (acquired  in  1986)  needed  a 
cond  plant  to  meet  increasing  de- 
and  for  its  fasteners  from  big  cus- 
imers  like  Caterpillar  and  Deere.  But 
ther  than  order  the  company's  man- 
r,ement  to  build  a  new  plant,  he- 
arted asking  them  questions:  "What 
ill  you  do  if  there  is  a  strike?"  "What 
ill  you  do  if  you  run  out  of  capaci- 
?"  And  so  on.  This  Socratic  process 
ok  a  while,  but  Lake  Erie  will  open  a 
:w  plant  this  year,  with  no  ruffled 
anagement  feathers. 
Thanks  to  Campbell's  patient  ap- 
roach,  Donald  Kelly,  61,  is  still  run- 
ng  the  family  specialty  container 
xsiness  that  he  sold  (originally  to 
^asco,  which  sold  it  to  TriMas)  15 
ars  ago.  Likewise  with  Morton  Sen- 
:tt,  63,  who  sold  his  fastener  compa- 
'21  years  ago.  Now  easily  a  million- 
re,  Sennett  could  be  sailing  the  Ca- 


Conglomerator  Richard  Manoogian 
Hanging  on  to  good  managers 
made  him  rich. 


ribbean  with  his  new  Italian  wife,  Pia, 
but  he  still  comes  to  work  every  morn- 
ing at  six. 

Campbell  uses  some  unorthodox 
ways  to  identify  acquisition  candi- 


dates. For  example,  he  keeps  a  note- 
book in  his  car  and  jots  down  unfamil- 
iar company  names  he  sees  on  passing 
trucks.  He  once  obtained  a  list  of  all 
yachts  in  the  country  over  30  feet.  "I 
figured  any  company  that  can  afford  a 
yacht  must  be  doing  something 
right,"  Campbell  explains,  before  ad- 
mitting that  none  of  the  leads  turned 
into  .a  company  he  could  buy. 

To  date,  great  personal  wealth  has 
eluded  Campbell.  After  issuing  more 
stock  to  reduce  TriMas'  debt  (now 
down  to  35%  of  capitalization), 
Campbell's  stake  in  his  company  has 
been  diluted  down  to  4%,  worth 
around  $20  million.  Manoogian's 
Masco  companies  own  TriMas  stock 
worth  $170  million. 

But  Campbell,  now  52,  is  content 
to  get  rich  slowly.  He  figures  he  can 
keep  TriMas  growing  at  15%  per  year 
from  internal  growth  alone.  Acquisi- 
tions should  add  even  more.  "I've  got 
a  guy  who  calls  me  every  lanuary," 
Campbell  says.  "He  doesn't  really 
want  to  sell  his  company,  but  he  wants 
to  find  out  what  it's  worth.  I  play 
along.  Time  is  on  my  side."  So  are  all 
those  good  people  he — and  Manoo- 
gian— managed  to  keep.  B 


For  a  gift  that  makes  an  extraordinary  statement  about  the  value  you  place  on  a  business  associate 
choose  the  Parker  Duofold.  Our  exclusive  process  allows  you  to  personalize  each  pen  with 
your  company's  logo  or  an  individuals  monogram.  For  more  information,  or  your 
complimentary  corporate  gift  guide,  call  1-800-522-3021. 
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On  Wall  Street  and  in  the  oil  patch,  Ken  Lay's  Enron 
Corp.  has  been  a  smashing  success.  Here  are  some 
ings  that  could  go  wrong.  : 


Hidden  risks 


By  Toni  Mack 


Enron  Corp.  Chairman  Kenneth  Lay 
Aggressive  people,  aggressive  accounting. 


Almost  alone  among  natural  gas 
pipeline  executives,  Enron  Corp. 
Chairman  Kenneth  Lay  saw  opportu- 
nity in  the  mid-1980s  bloodbath  of 
gas  deregulation.  As  the  safe  world  of 
protected  gas  markets  collapsed,  Lay 
borrowed  heavily  to  acquire  and 
merge  four  pipelines,  thus  creating 
Houston -based  Enron  in  1985. 

Aid  then  gas  prices  tumbled.  For  a 
few  harrowing  years  Enron  was  barely 
able  to  throw  off  enough  cash  to 
service  its  debt. 

Today  51 -year-old  Ken  Lay  looks 
like  a  genius.  Enron  (revenues,  $6.3 
billion)  sells  or  transports  a  fifth  of  the 


nation's  gas  supply;  its  nine  gas-fired 
generating  plants  around  the  globe 
rank  it  the  world's  third-largest  inde- 
pendent power  producer.  Earnings 
surged  20%  last  year  to  $306  million, 
or  $2.58  a  share.  Another  20%  rise  is 
expected  this  year. 

Wall  Street  loves  Enron.  Since  the 
start  of  the  year,  the  stock  has  jumped 
34%,  to  an  alltime  high  of  63V2  in 
March.  Even  at  a  recent  557/s,  the 
stock  is  a  rich  three  times  book  value 
and  18  times  expected  1993  earnings. 
The  s&P  500  sells  for  16  times  esti- 
mated 1993  earnings. 

But  overlooked  in  this  euphoria  are 


some  big  risks  Lay  is  taking  as 
pushes  Enron's  profits  up  so  fast. 

Lay  and  his  protege,  Enron  C] 
Services  Group  Chairman  Jeffrey  Sk 
ling,  have  adopted  some  very  aggrc 
sive  accounting  practices.  In  191 
Enron  became  the  first  and  only  no 
financial  public  company  to  ado 
mark-to-market  accounting  print 
pies.  For  Enron,  this  means  it  boo 
the  discounted  present  value  of  futu 
profits  from  fixed-price  gas  contrat 
as  soon  as  the  contracts  are  signed, 
works  like  this: 

Suppose  Enron  has  two  five-yc 
contracts — one  to  sell  a  certa 
amount  of  gas  to  a  utility,  another 
buy  the  same  amount  of  gas  from 
producer.  Netting  one  against  t 
other  yields  a  gross  profit  to  Enron 
$2.2  million.  Enron  then  dedu« 
shipping  costs  and  reserves  for  u 
foreseen  costs.  That  leaves  profits 
$930,000  over  the  life  of  the  co 
tracts,  or  $729,000  at  present  val 
after  discounting  at  8.7%. 

This  is  presumably  what  an  outsi 
buyer  would  pay  for  that  pair  of  co 
tracts.  So  as  soon  as  the  contracts  d 
signed,  Enron  takes  all  $729,000  in 
profits  immediately.  Under  conve 
tional  historical  accounting  rules,  El 
ron  would  spread  the  profits  over  rj 
life  of  the  contracts,  taking  into  i 
come  just  $186,000  per  year.  Enr< 
Gas  Services'  Skilling  says  roughly  h 
of  the  company's  $122  million  pre 
last  year  came  from  marking  contra' 
to  market  in  this  manner. 

What's  wrong  with  this  mark-t 
market  accounting?  Nothing- 
long  as  nothing  major  happens 
impair  the  value  of  the  contracts.  B 
if  something  unpleasant  does  happt 
then  Enron  would  be  forced  to  bo< 
losses  as  it  wrote  down  the  contrac 

Several  factors  could  force  such 
writedown.  Enron  has  literally  b 
lions  of  dollars  at  stake  in  contra' 
that  depend  on  the  company's  supp 
ers,  customers  and  financial  partni 
living  up  to  their  obligations.  Wha 
a  significant  number  of  these  otl 
parties  can't? 

'That's  the  risk  that  is  the  issut 
says  Skilling.  To  protect  the  compai 
he  says  he  requires  contract  count' 
parties  to  have  at  least  triple- B  ere 
ratings  or  similar  credit  backing.  A 
just  in  case,  Skilling  has  establishec 
$49  million  reserve  for  unexpect 
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Change  Your  Job 
ithout  Shortchanging 
Your  Retirement 


If  you're  about  to  change  jobs,  you  may  be  receiving  a 
distribution  from  your  employer's  retirement  plan.  This  year, 
new  rules  can  affect  your  benefits;  Fidelity  wants  to  help 
make  sure  you  know  your  options  before  you  act. 


eral 


The  tax  law  requires  that  20%  be  withheld  for  fed- 
income  tax  on  any  eligible  plan  payout  that  is  not 
directly  transferred  to  a 
Rollover  IRA  or  other  qual- 
ified plan. 

Fidelity's  Common 
Sense  Guide  To  Keep- 
ing Your  Retirement 
Plan  Money  Working 
can  help  you  see  your  op- 
tions and  decide  the  best 
course  of  action  for  you. 

Ask  About  Our  No-Load,  No-Fee 

Rollover  IRA 

Fidelity  now  offers  over  50  no-load  stock,  bond  and 
money  market  funds  for  your  IRA. '  And  we've  waived 
the  annual  maintenance  fee  on  Fidelity  Rollover  IRA 
mutual  fund  accounts  with  a  balance  of  $5,000  or 
more.2  Call  for  details. 

Visit  A  Fidelity  Investor  Center 
or  Call  24  Hours 

1-800-544-8888 


Investments* 

Common  sense.  Uncommon  results. 


4r 

For  a  free  Rollover  IRA  fact  kit  with  more  complete  information  on  any  Fidelity  fund  including  charges  and 
expenses,  call  for  a  current  hind  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money. '  Fidelity  Magellan® 
Fund,  Fidelity  New  Millennium"'  Fund  and  Fidelity  Select '  Portfolios  are  excluded.  'Annual  IRA  maintenance  fee 
eliminated  for  mutual  f      ccounts  held  in  the  Fidelity  IRA,  Rollover  IRA,  SEP-1RA  and  SARSEP-IRA  with  an  account 
balance  of  $5,000  or  more  at  the  time  the  IRA  maintenance  fee  is  billed  IRA  mutual  fund  accounts  with  balances 
below  $5,000  will  bi  <  harged  a  $10  per  hind  annual  IRA  maintenance  fee.  For  the  Fidelity  Self-directed  IRA,  Self- 
directed  Rollover  I R  ted  SEP-IRA,  the  $20  annual  maintenance  fee  will  be  waived  if  one  or  more  Fidelity 
mutual  fund  position     Id  in  the  IRA  has  a  balance  of  $5,000  or  more  at  the  time  of  the  IRA  maintenance  fee  billing. 
Fidelity  Distributors  i 


Enron 

losses. 

Is  that  enough  for  a  $2.7  billioi 
(revenues)  gas  marketing  operation 
Good  question. 

There  are  other  risks.  Enron  sign 
contracts  extending  as  long  as  2 
years.  Political  winds,  though,  an 
hard  to  predict  even  a  few  years  out 

Take  Clinton's  proposed  energ 
tax.  What  if  the  tax  on  gas  were  to  lan 
on  middlemen  like  Enron?  Not  pas* 
ing  along  the  tax  could  seriously  hui 
Enron.  Yet  when  Forbes  asked  La 
whether  Enron's  sales  contracts  allo^ 


Enron  President  Richard  Kinder 
Can  Enron  grow  at  20%  or  better? 


Enron  to  pass  along  such  a  tax,  hi 
replied  that  only  "some"  contai 
such  protection.  Enron  now  sa)| 
"most"  do. 

A  third  risk  involves  Enron's  abilit 
to  keep  signing  more  and  more  nci 
contracts  year  after  year.  Explains  Jak 
Ulrich,  senior  vice  president  of  En 
ron's  biggest  rival,  $2.5  billion  (sales 
Natural  Gas  Clearinghouse:  "If  yo| 
accelerate  your  income,  then  yo 
have  to  keep  doing  more  and  mor 
deals  to  show  the  same  or  risin 
income." 

Retorts  Enron  President  Richan 
Kinder:  "We  think  we  can  maintain 
20%  or  better  growth  rate  [in  ga 
services]  each  year." 

So  far  Wall  Street  is  putting  ill 
collective  faith  in  Lay.  As  Donaldsor 
Lufkin  &  Jenrette  analyst  Cur 
Launer  puts  it:  "You  have  to  givi 
them  [Enron]  the  benefit  of  th 
doubt." 

Maybe  so.  But  given  Enron's  higl 
price-to-earnings  multiple,  Ken  La 
has  no  room  to  disappoint.  ■ 
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FOR  ONCE  YOU 

CAN  BE 
FORGIVEN  FOR 
NOT  KNOWING 
YOUR 
GEOGRAPHY 

AFTER  ALL  IT'S  EUROPE'S  BEST  KEPT  SECRET 


CYPRUS! 


In  1975  Cyprus  began  offering  innovative  incentives  to  companies  wishing  to  manage  their 
international  affairs  from  its  shores.  At  the  time  a  few  pioneering  enterprises  had  the 
foresight  to  see  Cyprus'  potential.  They  have  since  been  joined  by  many  of  the  world's 
leading  multinationals.  Indeed,  the  growth  of  the  offshore  sector  has  been  phenomenal. 
For  more  information  please  contact: 

THE  CENTRAL  BANK  OF  CYPRUS 


Associated  Press 


International  Division 

36  Metochiou  Street,  P.O.Box  5529,  Nicosia,  Cyprus 
Telephone:  357  2  445281  (ext.  216] 
Fax:  357  2  472012,  Telex:  2424  Central  Cy 
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EDITED  BY  FLf  MING  MEEKS 


As  a  young  salesman,  George  Zimmer  got  hoodwinked 
by  a  department  store  buyer.  So  he  started  his  own 

retail  chain. 

Don't  get  mad, 
get  rich 


By  Claire  Poole 

Gkorge  Zimmer  says  he  started  his 
company,  the  Men's  Wearhouse, 
Inc.,  to  get  even  with  a  buyer  at 
Foley's  department  store  in  Houston. 
"As  [writer]  Tom  Peters  says,  you 
have  to  be  a  monomaniac  to  build  a 
business,'"  says  Zimmer,  now  44. 
"The  fuel  for  my  monomania  came 
from  that  situation  with  Foley's." 


The  year  was  1972,  and  Zimmer, 
then  22,  was  selling  boys'  raincoats 
for  his  father's  apparel  company.  Fo- 
ley's was  his  biggest  account.  One  day 
the  store's  buyer  took  him  out  on  the 
selling  floor  and  rubbed  his  nose  in 
racks  of  unsold  raincoats.  To  save  the 
account,  Zimmer  naively  convinced 
his  father  to  take  back  $10,000  worth 


George  Zimmer,  founder  of  the  Men's  Wearhouse 

"You  have  to  be  a  monomaniac  to  build  a  business. 


of  merchandise.  That  made  the  buy 
look  good.  But  next  season  Foley 
dropped  the  line  anyway. 

Furious,  Zimmer  set  out  to  sho 
the  world  he  could  sell  clothes  as  w« 
as  make  them.  He  took  $7,000  ar 
leased  a  small  storefront  in  a  we 
Houston  strip  shopping  center.  F 
stocked  it  with  name-brand  merj 
suits  that  he  sold  at  prices  far  bela 
what  the  department  stores  chargec 

Zimmer  doesn't  know  what  haj 
pened  to  the  Foley's  buyer,  but  here 
what  has  since  happened  to  Zimmt 
Men's  Wearhouse  now  operates  15 
stores  in  19  states,  from  Florida 
California.  In  fiscal  1993  (ended  Ja 
30)  the  company  earned  $5.9  millio 
or  80  cents  a  share,  on  $  1 70  million 
sales.  The  Houston-based  compai 
went  public  a  year  ago,  but  Zimm 
and  his  family  still  own  53%  of  it;  the 
stock  is  worth  almost  $80  million. 

Zimmer's  success  is  all  the  mo 
impressive  when  you  consider  that  tl 
$3.8  billion  market  (at  retail)  f< 
men's  tailored  clothing  has  be« 
shrinking  5%  a  year  since  1989,  for 
ing  specialty  menswear  chains  HI 
c&R  Clothiers  and  Woolworth 
Richman  Brothers  to  shutter  store 
Similarly,  big  chains  like  May  Depai 
ment  Stores  (which  owns  Foley' 
have  reduced  their  suit  orders  in  son 
markets. 

Men's  Wearhouse  prices  its  nam 
brand  and  designer  suits — includii 
Nino  Cerruti,  Botany  500,  Oscar  de 
Renta  and  Yves  Saint  Laurent — 
20%  to  30%  below  full  retail  marki 
charged  by  department  stores.  1 
underprice  his  competitors,  Zimm 
buys  on  a  nonreturnable  basis  ai 
sometimes  places  orders  as  much  as 
year  in  advance,  thereby  reducing  tl 
cost  of  his  goods  by  about  30%  fro 
what  a  retailer  like  Foley's  or  Mac) 
would  pay.  If  something  doesn't  se 
Zimmer  marks  it  down  and  moves 
out  and  never  asks  for  markdov 
money  from  suppliers. 

.  Zimmer  promotes  the  business  a 
gressively,  too.  He  learned  the  vail 
of  television  advertising  the  hard  \vz 
In  his  first  year  in  business,  Zimm 
opened  three  strip  mall  stores  ai 
promoted  them  with  small  ads  in  t_ 
Saturday  sports  section  of  the  loc 
newspapers.  That  year  he  k 
$20,000  on  $1  million  in  sales. 

A  friend  suggested  he  try  TV.  H, 
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king  the  plunge  withOi 


Before  you  jump  right  in  and  modify 
your  computer  system,  be  sure 
to  talk  to  the  people  at  Digital. 
Whether  you're  interested  in 
optimizing  your  computers  to 
increase  productivity,  bringing 
new  products  to  market  faster, 
or  simply  to  speed  up  billing  and 
improve  your  cash  flow,  Digital  is 
recognized  around  the  world  for 
its  services  and  support  capabilities. 
Imagine. ..by  analyzing  your 
business  needs,  the  work  patterns 
of  your  people,  your  applications 
and  your  hardware,  Digital  can  help 
you  put  together  a  better  plan 
to  make  things  better. 
With  little  or  no  disruption 
to  your  business.  To  find  out 
how  you  can  take  the  plunge 
without  making  a  ripple,  call 
1-800-DIGITAL,  press  2,  ask  for  ext.  75F. 

PUTTING  IMAGINATION  TO  WORK 


■ 


UP  &  COMERS 


ing  a  local  announcer,  he  shot  a  series 
of  inexpensive  ads,  then  bought  un- 
sold commercial  time  at  a  discount. 
For  die  same  price  as  his  weekly  news- 
paper ads,  he  was  able  to  get  his  spots 
on  1 50  times  a  week.  Business  dou- 
bled almost  overnight.  Zimmer  now 
spends  8%  of  sales,  or  nearly  $14 
million  last  year,  on  advertising.  Oth- 
er discount  chains,  like  s&K  Famous 
Brands  (Forbes,  June  22,  1992), 
Syms  and  Today's  Man,  spend  5% 
or  less. 

Zimmer  stars  in  his  own  ads  and 
directly  attacks  rival  merchants  by 
name,  emphasizing  price  compari- 
sons. Nordstrom,  Inc.,  the  Seattle- 
based  retail  chain,  was  not  amused. 
Four  years  ago  Nordstrom  sued 
Men's  Wearhouse  for  false  and  mis- 
leading advertising.  Nordstrom  even- 
tually dropped  the  suit  after  Men's 
Wearhouse  agreed  to  stop  running 
the  ads.  But  soon  after,  Zimmer 
claims,  the  suit  manufacturer  stopped 
doing  business  with  Men's  Wear- 
house.  (Nordstrom  denies  involve- 
ment.) Undaunted,  Zimmer  resumed 
ads  attacking  Nordstrom's  prices. 

This  year  Zimmer  says  he  plans  to 
open  40  more  stores,  mostly  clustered 
in  midsize  markets  like  Orlando,  Indi- 
anapolis and  Charlotte.  Clustering, 
notes  Zimmer,  acids  power  to  his 
advertising  dollars.  To  pay  for  the 
expansion  and  to  take  advantage  of 
the  hot  market  for  Men's  Wearhouse 
stock  (at  a  recent  I8V2,  it's  selling  at 
23  times  earnings),  Bear,  Stearns 
raised  over  $11  million  for  the  com- 
pany in  a  secondary  offering  last 
month.  Even  with  the  dilution, 
Montgomery  Securities  analyst  Alice 
Ruth  predicts  Men's  Wearhouse  will 
earn  as  much  as  $  1  a  share  this  year,  up 
25%.  She  says  Men's  Wearhouse 
benefits  as  other  retailers  desert  the 
men's  tailored  clothing  market. 

Although  he  keeps  his  curly  hair 
cropped  and  wears  a  suit  almost  every 
day,  Zimmer  still  considers  himself 
something  of  a  1960s  flower  child. 
He  donates  about  3%  of  pretax  profits 
to  charities  like  the  United  Negro 
College  Fund  and  portrays  himself  as 
something  more  than  a  mere  rag  mer- 
chant. "Remember  the  hierarchy  of 
needs — food,  clothing  and  shelter?" 
Zimmer  asks.  "Men  buy  suits  because 
they  have  to.  We  just  make  it  more 
affordable."  M 
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Howard  Jonas  has  put  together  a  smart  little  business 
arbitrating  international  phone  rates.  But  now  mighty] 
AT&T  is  breathing  down  his  neck. 

Dial  H  for  hustlel 


Howard  Jonas  started  hustling  at 
age  9,  offering  50-cent  tours  of  the 
Bronx  Zoo.  He  lured  customers  with 
a  free  "zoo  glass,"  a  shrimp  cocktail 
glass  affixed  with  animal  stickers. 

As  a  student  at  the  elite  Bronx  High 
School  of  Science,  he  ran  a  hot  dog 
stand  outside  a  Bronx  methadone 
clinic,  and  a  little  advertising  agency 
that  wrote  ads  for  local  firms  and 


placed  them  in  the  New  York  Cj 
tabloids.  To  help  pay  his  way  throu 
Harvard,  Jonas  ran  a  mail-order  fi 
from  his  dorm  room,  selling  thi 
like  bonsai  trees  and  Venus  flytr; 
from  ads  he  took  out  in  TV  Guide. 
the  time  he  earned  his  degree  in  e 
nomics  in  1978,  Jonas  says  he 
accumulated  a  net  worth  of  arou: 
$75,000.  He  took  $30,000  of 


International  Discount  Telecommunications'  Howard  Jonas 
"AT&T  is  out  to  get  us." 


A  promise  not  to  tell  your  sister  whose  Looks  you've  teen  carrying  home. 


A  promise  that  Miss  Applegfate  s  algfehra  homework  will  never  he  faced  alone. 


A  promise  to  ma  ke  life  easier  for  you  than  it  's  heen  for  me. 


Nothing  binds  us  one  to  the  other  like  a  promise  kept.  Nothing  divides  us  like  a  promise  broken.  At  MassMntual 
we  believe  in  keeping  our  promises.  That  way  all  the  families  and  businesses  that  rely  on  us  can  keep  theirs. 

m  

MassMutuaV 


mm 


earnings  and  bought  a  trade  magazine 
called  Auto  and  Flat  Glass  Journal. 
Over  the  next  ten  years  he  built  the 
property  into  a  string  of  trade  directo- 
ries, operating  the  business  out  of  a 
converted  Bronx  funeral  home.  Last 
year  his  publishing  business  did 
around  $4  million  in  revenues. 

Now  36,  Jonas  has  branched  into  a 
different  kind  of  communications 
business.  Working  from  an  old  AT&T 
central  office  in  Hackensack,  N.J.,  he 
runs  a  sort  of  guerrilla  telephone  out- 
fit called  International  Discount  Tele- 
communications. Its  business:  arbi- 
traging  international  phone  calls. 

How  does  that  work?  Most  of  the 
world's  telephone  companies  are  gov- 
ernment-owned monopolies  that 
subsidize  domestic  service  by  charg- 
ing high  rates  for  international  calls. 
Example:  A  five-minute  call  dialed 
from  the  Ivory  Coast  to  New  York 
costs  $39.  The  same  call  placed  from 
New  York  costs  $6. 

To  split  some  of  that  $33  differen- 
tial between  himself  and  his  custom- 
ers, Jonas  sells  a  service  that  lets  inter- 
national callers  make  calls  at  U.S. 
rates.  It  works  like  this: 

Suppose  the  caller  is  in  the  Ivory 
Coast's  capital,  Abidjan.  She  dials  a 
designated  number  at  IDT,  lets  it  ring 
once,  then  hangs  up.  Jonas'  system 
automatically  dials  back,  providing 
the  overseas  caller  with  a  U.S.  dial 
tone  and  bypassing  the  Ivor)'  Coast's 
telephone  monopoly.  The  caller  then 
dials  her  number  in  the  U.S.  or  any- 
place else  and  is  billed  at  U.S.  rates  by 
the  long  distance  carrier  of  the  call. 

It's  a  nice  little  business.  With  over 
1,000  customers  in  about  60  coun- 
tries, Jonas  says  he  takes  in  more  than 
$400,000  a  month.  He  says  IDT  start- 
ed making  money  last  December. 

All  this  began  three  years  ago  when 
Jonas  was  faced  with  $8,000  monthly 
phone  bills  from  Israel,  incurred  while 
he  was  trying  to  set  up  a  Jerusalem 
sales  office  for  his  publishing  firm. 
The  latent  scientist  in  him  stirred — as 
a  sophomore  at  Bronx  Science,  Jonas 
had  won  a  citywide  inventor's  prize. 
Dusting  off  his  inventor's  skills,  Jonas 
bought  about  $300  worth  of  off-the- 
shelf  electronics  components  and 
rigged  up  a  little  black  box  that  auto- 
matically dialed  the  Israeli  salesman 
back  when  he  cailed,  making  the  call 
about  75%  cheaper. 


Jonas  figured  other  international 
business  people  would  want  that  kind 
of  service,  too,  so  he  signed  up  agents 
to  sell  it  worldwide.  He  funded  his 
little  startup  with  profits  from  his 
trade  directories. 

When  business  started  coming  in, 
his  jerry-rigged  equipment  quickly 
became  overwhelmed.  So  he  sold  14% 
of  the  company  last  year  for  $1.4 
million  to  a  group  of  private  investors, 
bought  new  equipment  and  hired 
away  a  couple  of  engineers  from  Bell 
Labs  to  refine  the  technology. 

Jonas  sells  his  service  for  a  straight 
monthly  fee  of  $250  for  the  first 
telephone  line  and  $150  total  for  up 
to  five  more,  idt  then  opens  a  long 
distance  account  with  a  U.S.  carrier 
for  the  customer.  The  customer  is 


IDT's  guerrilla  crew  at  their  spartan 
Hackensack,  N.J.  headquarters 
Jonas  spent  just  $8,000  to  fix  up  the 
long-vacant  building,  including  furniture. 


billed  directly  by  the  carrier. 

Jonas'  customers — they  include 
U.S.  government  offices  abroad  and 
military  installations,  banks,  broker- 
age houses  and  a  few  individuals — dial 
lots  of  calls  to  the  U.S. 

Morris  Smith,  former  head  of  the 
Fidelity  Magellan  Fund,  now  lives  in 
Jerusalem.  He  says  he  saves  30%  or 
more  off  the  $1,000  or  so  he  was 
paying  every  month  for  calls  back  to 
the  States.  Similarly,  Michelle  Sylvain, 
with  the  U.N.  Development  Program 
in  Abidjan,  says  the  difference  in  her 
office's  $3,000-plus  monthly  phone 
bill  is  "tremendous,  a  lot  of  savings." 

Dozens  of  callback  services  like  IDT 
have  sprung  up  in  the  last  year  or  two, 
but  Jonas  says  he  doesn't  mind  the 
competition.  What  he  does  mind  is 
AT&T.  "AT&T,"  he  says,  his  rapid-fire 
Bronx  accent  taking  on  a  mournful 
tone,  "is  out  to  get  us." 

What's  AT&T's  beef?  That  callback 


services  like  IDT  are  stealing  the  ring] 
the  signal  that  triggers  the  callbacl 
What  this  means  is  that  the  U.S.  loi[ 
distance  carriers,  primarily  AT8I 
aren't  getting  paid  for  the  use  of  th< 
networks,  since  the  first  call  in  t| 
callback  process  is  never  completedl 

Fair  enough.  But  AT&T  itself  sel 
"toll-saver"  answering  machinesi 
standard  in  the  industry — making! 
possible  for  callers  to  "steal  the  ring| 
too.  When  a  caller  checks  in  with  I 
machine,  for  instance,  there's  time 
hang  up  without  incurring  any  char 
for  the  uncompleted  call  if  the 
aren't  any  messages.  AT&T's  defen 
Answering  machine  users  often  coi 
plete  their  calls;  callback  customt 
"never  intend"  to. 

AT&T  has  filed  formal  petitic 
against  three  IDT  competitors  that ; 
seeking  permission  from  the  Fede 
Communications  Commission  to 
sell  long  distance  service  in  connc 
tion  with  a  callback  program.  Sir 
IDT  doesn't  resell  long  distance  s< 
vice,  it  isn't  regulated.  But  a  negat 
ruling  against  IDT's  competitc 
could  effectively  shut  it  down,  too. 

The  $65  billion  (revenues)  pho 
giant  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  wai 
ing  to  hang  on  to  as  much  inten 
tional  revenue  as  it  can;  internatioi 
calling  is  by  far  the  most  profital 
segment  of  the  telecommunicatic 
business.  In  1991,  the  most  recs 
year  available,  at&t's  75%  marl 
share  of  international  revenues 
worth  $6.9  billion. 

To  that  end,  Jonas  says  AT&T 
planting  stories  in  the  foreign  pr 
warning  businesses  away  from  II 
stating  that  it  may  soon  be  outlaw 
by  the  U.S.  government.  To  illustr 
his  point,  he  pulls  out  nearly  a  doz 
recent  articles  from  as  far  afield 
Japan,  South  Africa  and  Venezue 
Says  an  AT&T  spokesman:  "Tl 
charge  is  unadulterated  garbage." 

If  the  foreign  phone  monopol 
reduced  their  rates — an  agenda  1 
Federal  Communications  Comrr 
sion  has  been  quietly  pushing — 
nas'  niche  would  likely  disappear.  I  fpoi 
as  long  as  rate  spreads  remain, 
can  keep  making  money,"  says  Jon 
He  expects  IDT  to  grow  by  a  factor 
five  or  more  over  the  next  couple 
years — if  it  can  survive  AT&T.  A  big 
Stav  tuned. 

-F.M. 
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If  you're  looking  for  the 
most  cost-efficient  jet, 
look  a  little  higher. 


—  J/ 


That's  where  you'll  find  the  Learjet  31A.  High  above  the  weather  and  congestion  of  slower  aircraft,  the 
arjet  31A  slices  through  the  smooth  air  of  the  troposphere  with  an  efficiency  never  before  realized  in  a 
rporate  jet.  An  aircraft  which,  at  any  altitude,  dispels  the  notion  that  you  must  choose  between  performance 
d  economy.  And  proves  you  can  enjoy  the  lowest  operating  cost  per  mile  without  lowering  your  standards. 

Look  to  the  Learjet  31A.  The  shortfield  leader.  A  cost-efficient  wonder, 
ligh  altitude  performer  that  is  above  the  fray  and  beyond  compare. 

To  receive  a  profile  of  this  exceptional  business  jet,  call  Ted  Farid, 
:e  President  Domestic  Marketing  at  (316)  946-2450.  ext.  2 1 8.  Nothing  else  comes  close. 


BOMBARDIER 


Learjet 


2  Learjet  Inc 
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TING  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS 


Mary  Anne  Jackson's  first  idea  was  so  good  it  attracted 
cutthroat  competition  from  the  big  food  companies. 
Then  she  discovered  the  joys  of  kosher  cooking. 

The  shiksa  chef 


By  Suzanne  Oliver 


My  Own  Meals  founder  Mary  Anne  Jackson,  with  Joey  and  Katie 
She  found  her  business  idea  close  to  home. 


In  April  1986  Mary  Anne  Jackson 
was  fired  from  her  job  as  a  strategic 
planner  at  Beatrice,  a  victim  of  the  big 
food  conglomerate's  leveraged 
buyout.  The  next  week  Jackson,  then 
32,  went  looking  for  a  new  job. 

With  an  M.B.A.  from  De  Paul  Uni- 
versity, earned  at  night  during  her 
eight-year  tenure  at  Beatrice,  plus 
four  years1  experience  in  public  ac- 
counting, Jackson  was  a  qualified  job- 
seeker.  United  Airlines  made  her  an 
offer.  So  did  Packaging  Corp.  of 
America.  But  Jackson,  mother  of  an 
18-month-old  daughter,  decided 
that  rather  than  start  climbing  anoth- 
er corporate  ladder  that  might  get 
taken  away  again  anyway,  she'd  start  a 
business  of  her  own. 

Yes,  but  what  business?  Like  many 
people  who  start  businesses,  Jackson 
looked  for  ideas  close  to  home — very 
close.  As  a  working  mother,  Jackson 


had  spent  Sunday  nights  cooking  and 
freezing  food  for  the  babysitter  to 
feed  her  daughter  on  nights  that  she 
worked  late.  Many  working  parents 
she  knew  fed  their  children  McDon- 
ald's Happy  Meals  on  nights  they 
worked  late  and  felt  pretty  guilty 
about  it.  Jackson  figured  that  expiat- 
ing guilt  would  be  a  powerful  basis  for 
a  business,  and  she  had  some  anecdot- 
al experience  to  back  her  hunch. 
"Other  mothers  I  knew  had  asked  me 
for  my  recipes  and  freezing  instruc- 
tions," she  recalls. 

From  her  days  at  Beatrice,  Jackson 
was  familiar  with  a  manufacturing 
process  known  as  retort  packaging,  in 
which  fresh  foods  are  vacuum-sealed 
and  pressure-cooked  in  a  plastic 
pouch.  That  way  the  food  remains 
shelf  stable  for  up  to  a  year,  with  no 
refrigeration  and  no  preservatives.  To 
cook,  the  food,  all  a  busy  parent  or 


babysitter  has  to  do  is  pop  the  pou 
in  the  microwave  or  into  a  pot 
boiling  water. 

To  test  her  idea,  Jackson  and  a 
other  former  Beatrice  executive  c 
signed  a  questionnaire  to  determi 
whether  mothers  would  be  interest] 
in  a  shelf-stable  children's  meal.  H 
diaper  service  delivered  the  qucstio 
naires  to  its  2,000  customers.  Of  t; 
300  people  who  responded,  over  8( 
were  for  the  idea. 

Jackson  figured  the  idea  was  wor 
a  try.  My  Own  Meals,  Inc.,  of  De< 
field,  111.,  was  born. 

Jackson  hired  a  nutritionist  to  t 
view  her  24  recipe  ideas,  then  sent  t 
recipes  to  a  food  development  fir 
that  prepared  sample  meals.  Goil 
back  to  the  diaper  service  custome 
as  well  as  to  schools,  neighboi 
homes  and  day  care  centers,  she  r; 
taste  tests.  By  the  fall  of  1987, 
months  after  getting  the  ax  at  B 
atrice,  she  had  5  basic  recipes- 
chicken  and  vegetable  dishes,  at 
pasta  and  meatballs  among  them. 

This  business  was  not  started  on 
shoestring.  Market  research  ar 
product  development  alone  cc 
$365,000—565,000  of  Jackson 
own  money  and  $300,000  rais« 
from  investors,  mostly  friends  in  tl 
food  business. 

A  contract  manufacturer  in  Sou 
Carolina  produced  Jackson's  first  cc 
lection  of  her  line.  Jackson  personal 
managed  to  get  her  first  meals  on 
supermarket  and  Toys  "R"  Us  sto 
shelves  by  showing  store  manage 
bundles  of  complimentary  mail  fro 
fans  of  My  Own  Meals. 

By  the  end  of  1989,  Jackson  say 
My  Own  Meals'  five  products  we 
available  in  about  1,000  stores  aero 
the  country.  By  this  time  Jackson  h 
put  up  another  $160,000  of  her  ow 
money  and  raised  another  $2  millic 
from  old  and  new  investors,  much 
it  for  advertising.  But  she  was  makii 
headway.  In  1989  My  Own  Meal 
sajes  topped  $1  million,  and  the  com 
pany  came  close  to  breaking  even. 

Then  the  roof  fell  in.  Tyson  Food 
ConAgra  and  Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  G 
introduced  their  own  children 
meals.  Dirty  tricks  followed.  Durin 
one  week  every  My  Own  Meals  proc 
uct  was  taken  off  the  shelves  an 
thrown  into  the  damaged  food  bins  c 
nearly    100    Dominick's  grocei 
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When  it  comes  to  reliable  service  to  Europe, 
you  could  say  we've  got  it  covered. 
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A  passion  for  perfection.' 


At  Lufthansa,  we  re  glad  that  you're  seeing  so 
many  spots  before  your  eyes.  Because  we  now 
serve  over  100  European  destinations.  Many  of 
which  we  fly  to  several  times  a  day.  And  have 
been  flying  to  for  a  long  time.  We  even  have 
offices  in  35  cities  we  don't  fly  to.  So  no  matter 
where  you  want  to  go  in  Europe,  you  can  count 
on  Lufthansa's  quality  service  to  get  you  there. 
And  you  can  count  on  our  passion  for  perfection 
to  get  you  there  in  style.  For  more  information  or 
reservations  just  call  Lufthansa  at 
1-800-645-3880,  or  see  your  Travel  Agent. 

Lufthansa 


Schedule  subject  to  change  without  notice 
Lufthansa  is  a  participant  in  the  mileage 
programs  of  United.  Delta  and  USAir 


STARTING  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS 


stores.  One  store  manager  identified  a 
sales  representative  of  a  competitor  as 
the  culprit.  "It's  a  dog's  breakfast  out 
there,"  laughs  Donald  Prey,  retired 
chairman  of  Bell  &  Howell  Co.  and  an 
investor  and  board  member  of  My 
Own  Meals. 

Jackson  found  herself  in  the  night- 
marish position  of  losing  shelf  space  at 
the  same  time  as  she  was  paying  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  reimburse  grocery 
stores  for  damaged  merchandise. 
"We  got  annihilated,"  says  Jackson. 

Then  came  a  miracle:  In  late  1990, 
Jackson  got  a  call  from  a  U.S.  Army 


large  matzoh  manufacturer  in  New 
York.  Soloveichik  agreed  to  supervise 
her  production  and  to  lend  his  well- 
.known  name  to  her  meals'  packaging. 
To  finance  her  kosher  research  and 
production,  Jackson  went  back  to  her 
investors  for  another  $600,000,  some 
of  which  she  used  to  license  the  Streit 
name.  Streit  has  since  agreed  to  dis- 
tribute Jackson's  meals,  as  well. 

In  June,  Jackson's  shelf-stable  ko- 
sher meals — seven  adult  meals  and 
three  children's  meals,  mostly  stews 
and  pastas — will  hit  grocery  stores  in 
upstate  New  York,  Miami,  Chicago 


Marines  in  Somalia  eating  Jackson's  kosher  meals 
"Every  other  manufacturer  said  no." 


supply  officer  who  wanted  to  know  if 
her  company  could  provide  shelf-sta- 
ble kosher  rations  for  observant  Jew- 
ish soldiers  who'd  been  shipped  over 
to  the  Middle  East  for  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  "Every  other  manufac- 
turer said  no,"  says  Jackson,  who 
quickly  said  yes. 

The  Gulf  war  ended  before  she 
could  get  any  kosher  meals  to  the 
Middle  East.  But  in  the  process  of 
filling  the  Army  order  Jackson  had 
stumbled  on  an  unserved  U.S.  market 
of  6.5  million  kosher  eaters,  many  of 
whom  had  trouble  finding  kosher 
meals  while  traveling.  What  if  they 
could  throw  one  of  Jackson's  meals  in 
their  suitcase  and  heat  it  up  at  their 
destination: 

Jackson  presented  her  idea  to  Rab- 
bi Aaron  Soloveichik,  who  oversees 
kosher  production  for  Aron  Streit,  a 
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and  Los  Angeles.  The  military,  which 
tested  her  kosher  meals  on  U.S. 
troops  in  Somalia,  has  agreed  to  buy 
up  to  5  million  meals  in  1995,  at  an 
average  price  of  about  $2. 

Last  year  My  Own  Meals'  sales  were 
just  under  the  $1  million  mark,  but 
Jackson  expects  her  kosher  offerings 
to  increase  sales  dramatically.  And 
with  the  Streit  brand  name  and  distri- 
bution force  behind  her,  Jackson, 
who  still  owns  51%  of  her  company, 
now  has  protection  on  the  store 
shelves. 

What  about  an  attack  from  the  big 
food  companies  on  her  new  niche?  "I 
know  the  big  companies,"  Jackson 
replies.  "This  market  is  too  small  and 
way  too  complicated  to  interest 
them."  Taking  no  chances,  she 
throws  a  pinch  of  kosher  salt  over  her 
shoulder.  u 
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Four  Seasons 
Hotels 

We  are  pleased  to 
announce  two  additions  to  our 
family  of  fine  hotels: 
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(Wailea) 

Santa  Barhara 
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For  reservations,  call  your  travel  counselor,  or  in  trie  U.S. 
call:  (800)  332-3442;  in  Canada  call:  (800)  268-6282. 


Four  Seasons 

Hntok  ♦  Rpcnitc 


maria  Guarantees  That 
llyour  unwanted  wrinkles 
will  wish  miraculously 
within  an  hour. 


She  will  collect  your  rumpled  suit  at  7,  press  it  to  perfection,  then  unfailingly  return  it  to  your  room 
hy8.And  while  you'll  value  this  prompt  service,  you  will  never  pay  a  premium  for  it.  What's 
more,  Four  Seasons  valets  can  gently  launder  shirts  and  dry-clean  sill?  Mouses  overnight,  so 
your  clothing  will  he  as  fresh  as  you  are  in  the  morning.  Such  dedication  ultimately 

ensures  your  husiness  efficiency.  And  demonstrates  that  in  these  value -conscious    lOUP  j(?clSOi  IS 


Before  it  leaj 
it  sets  the  oi 


Walk  around  the  Marysville,  Ohio  plant 
where  they  build  the  Honda  Accord  and  you'll 
notice  signs  that  read,  "Who  is  my  customer?" 

Now,  if  you  were  to  pose  that  question  to 
anyone  working  there,  they'd  tell  you  that  it's  the 
people  following  them  at  the  next  stage  of  the 
manufacturing  process. 

And  they  have  to  go  out  of  their  way  to 
please  some  pretty  tough  clients. 

Let's  start  at  the  stamping  department 
Parked  near  the  presses  which  shape  rolled 
sheets  of  galvanized  steel  is  a  brand  new 
Accord.  It  is  the  gauge  they  measure 
by.  They'll  even  take  the  time  to 
examine  the  car  to  find  new 
ways  to  improve  things. 


They  do  all  of  this  to  ensure  that  the  fc 
who  do  the  welding  receive  the  finest  pane 
in  town.  Who,  in  turn,  pass  on  their  top-nc 
efforts  to  the  team  who  paints  each  body  p 
a  total  of  three  times. 

So  it  continues,  right  down  to  those  on 
assembly  line  who  like  everybody  else  exf 
nothing  less  than  the  best  to  work  with. 

W7hen  the  car  finally  comes  together,  it 


sthefaory 

e  over.Twice. 


complete  white  glove  test.  It's  more  like  a 
firmation.  Of  the  care  built  into  the  Accord. 
Inspectors  pore  over  fit  and  finish.  Check 
ine  fluids.  Make  sure  all  systems,  such  as 
tried,  instrumentation,  cruise  control  and 
onditioning,  are  a  go.  High  standards  will 
land  very  few  surprises. 
Then  each  Accord  is  taken  around  a  track 
lplete  with  curves,  bumps  and  a  stretch 
pen  road.  The  test-driver  puts  the  double 
wishbone  suspension  through  the 
paces.  He  accelerates  and 
he  brakes.  He  turns  on 
the  radio.  He  even 
listens  for  any 


wind  noise,  or  rather  the  lack  of  it 

Truth  be  known,  Honda  is  among  a  small 
number  of  automakers  to  test-drive  every  car 
off  the  production  line. 

It  is  this  kind  of  commitment  that  could 
explain  why  the  Honda  Accord  has  been  the 
number  one  -  selling  car  in  America  for  three 
model  years  in  a  row*  Not  to  mention  how 
comfortable,  stylish  and  roomy  it  is. 

With  all  of  this  in  mind,  are  the  men  and 
women  who  manufacture  the  Honda  Accord 
Sedan  proud  of  their  handiwork?  You  only 
have  to  ask  them  once. 

The  Accord  Sedan 


THE  MONEY  MEN 


Water  is  scarce  in  many  fast-growing 
western  cities,  and  water  trader 
Albert  Parker  Jr.  is  cleaning  up. 

Water,  bid 
and  asked 

By  John  H.  Taylor 


rier  to  growth  is  not  land  but  water  *: 

Parker's  objective:  sell  whatever 
can  get  his  hands  on  for  more  thi|fo 
double  what  he  paid.  That's  less  ol 
markup  than  it  appears.  The  costs 
converting  the  rights  from  one  use 
another  can  be  massive  because  of  t 
complexities  imposed  by  envirol  I 
mental  law.  Potential  investors 
forewarned:  This  is  not  a  liquid  m 
ket,  and  not  one  for  in-and-out  tra 
ers.  It  takes  Parker  four  to  five  years 
get  in  and  out  of  a  position. 

To  understand  the  water  rigr 
business,  you  first  need  to  knowfci 
little  legal  history.  In  the  eastern  U.i  P 


Albert  Parker  Jr.  w  as  only  34  when 
he  quit  a  high -paying  job  as  head  of 
underwriting  at  the  old  Loeb 
Rhoades  &  Co.  in  1972.  Forsaking 
Wall  Street,  he  moved  to  Fort  Collins, 
Colo,  and  started  a  new  career  in  real 
estate.  But  the  real  estate  market  be- 
tween Boulder  and  Fort  Collins 
turned  sour  in  1983,  and  Parker  was 
stuck  with  a  lot  of  property  he'd 
acquired  for  a  British  investment  firm. 

Then  a  funny  thing  happened. 
Parker  got  calls  from  a  half  dozen 
Colorado  municipalities  and  real  es- 
tate developers.  The  callers  didn't 
want  his  real  estate.  They  were  inter- 
ested in  buying  the  water  rights  at- 
tached to  the  land.  Parker  was  in- 
trigued. "I  began  to  wonder,  why 
would  they  want  to  buy  our  water  and 
not  our  land?"  he  recalls. 

Parker  immersed  himself  in  the  ar- 
cane law  of  western  water  rights, 
which  dates  back  to  Spanish  law  of  the 
16th  century.  He  took  courses  on 
water  rights  at  Denver  University  Law 
School  and  became  a  regular  at  water 
conferences.  Eventually  he  scrapped 
his  real  estate  career  and  jumped  full 
time  into  trading  water  rights. 

Since  1985  Parker  and  his  partners 
have  raised  $42  million  to  buy  water 
rights  in  Nevada,  California  and  Col- 
orado. Parker,  now  56,  hopes  to  raise 
another  $250  million  by  1998  to  buy 
water  rights  throughout  the  western 
U.S.  He  buys  the  rights  from  farmers 
or  ranchers,  then  goes  through  the 
costly  exercise  of  converting  the 
rights  from  agricultural  use  to  munic- 
ipal or  industrial  use,  then  sells  the 
water  rights  to  water-  hungry  munici- 
palities or  large  real  estate  developers. 
"In  the  West,"  says  Pai  kcr,  "the  bar- 
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vatcr  is  a  riparian  right,  which  means 
hat  if  a  stream  borders  or  cuts 
[hrough  your  property,  you  have  a 
:laim  to  a  portion  of  that  water. 

However,  west  of  the  100th  merid- 
an — which  runs  north  to  south 
oughly  from  Bismarck,  N.D.  to  Abi- 
ene,  Tex. — it's  a  different  story.  Un- 
ler  western  water  law,  property  and 
vater  rights  are  distinct  and  owned 
inder  separate  deeds. 

For  instance,  when  a  miner  was 
taking  a  claim  in  the  19th  century,  he 
llso  took  out  a  separate  deed  giving 
tim  the  right  to  a  certain  amount  of 
vater   each   year   from    a  stream 


through  or  along  the  staked-out  land. 
He  could  even  dig  a  canal  delivering 
water  to  his  land.  The  date  of  the 
water  claim  indicates  the  seniority  of 
the  right,  a  key  element  of  its  value. 

Owners  sell  the  water  right  with  the 
seniority  intact.  They  can  also  increase 
its  value  by  applying  to  the  state  to 
change  its  designated  use.  Municipal 
and  industrial  rights  are  typically 
worth  three  to  four  times  as  much  as 
agricultural  water  rights. 

In  many  areas  of  the  West,  real 
estate  developers  can  no  longer  get 
building  permits  until  they  have  se- 
cured a  permanent  water  supply.  The 
market  isn't  going  to  get  softer.  The 
population  keeps  climbing,  but  aver- 
age precipitation — between  4  and  17 
inches  a  year  in  the  territories  Parker 
covers — isn't  getting  more  plentiful. 

Parker,  David  Stewart,  Barbara 
Guthery  and  Douglas  Dittrick  own  a 
company  called  Water  Acquisition  & 
Management  Co.  Together  they  pin- 
point fast-growing  areas  of  the  West, 
like  Laughlin,  Nev.  or  Tucson,  Ariz., 
where  the  water  supply  is  inadequate 
to  meet  future  needs  and  figure  out 
how  to  buy  water  rights  in  that  area 
and  convert  them  to  municipal  use. 

In  1990  Parker  studied  reams  of 
demographic  statistics  suggesting 
that  the  Carson  City/Reno,  Nev.  area 
would  outgrow  its  water  supply. 
Parker  pored  over  maps  showing  the 
area's  underground  water  basins  and 
stream  and  river  systems.  Then  he 
searched  courthouse  records  for  own- 
ers of  irrigated  land  with  senior  claims 
on  the  water. 

The  research  led  him  to  ranches 
along  the  west  fork  of  the  Carson 
River  that  had  been  owned  by  the 
same  family  for  nearly  100  years.  That 
meant  the  water  rights  dated  back  to 
the  1 9th  century  and  put  the  owner  in 
line  ahead  of  almost  all  the  other 
owners  on  the  same  water  system. 

Parker  and  his  partners  paid  the 
ranchers  $4  million  for  the  rights  to 
draw  3,800  acre-feet  of  water  a  year, 
plus  two  small  reservoirs  and  2,800 
acres  of  land.  (One  acre-foot  is 
326,000  gallons,  enough  water  for  a 
family  of  four  for  a  year.)  They  sold 

Albert  Parker  Jr.  at  a 
Fort  Collins  reservoir 
What  next,  icebergs? 


most  of  the  land,  regaining  nearly  the 
entire  purchase  price  and  retaining  all 
the  water  rights. 

Then  began  the  hard  work.  The 
partners  have  spent  two  years  trying 
to  transfer  the  water  rights  to  munici- 
pal use  and  also  get  permission  to 
store  water  in  their  reservoirs  for  fu- 
ture sale.  The  latter  approval  would 
enhance  the  value  of  Parker's  water 
because  it  could  then  be  delivered  on 
demand  to  the  end  user. 

Getting  such  approvals  involves 
endless  engineering  studies  and  legal 
bills.  But  Parker  expects  to  have  the 
transfer  approved  later  this  year.  If  he 
wins,  he  thinks  he  can  sell  the  water 
rights  for  $1,500  to  $2,500  per  acre- 
foot  of  annual  draw. 

What  can  go  wrong  on  these  deals? 
Plenty.  Parker  could  misjudge  the 
growth  of  an  area  where  he  has  ac- 
quired water  rights.  Or  some  legal 
tangle  could  stop  the  transfer.  Or 
someone  upstream  could  pollute  the 
water  after  Parker  buys  it.  For  these 
reasons,  says  Parker,  it  takes  patience 
and  deep  pockets  (say,  $20  million 
deep)  to  play  the  game. 

Even  in  the  short  time  Parker  and 
his  partners  have  been  in  the  business, 
it  has  changed  dramatically.  Instead 
of  buying  water  rights,  cash -short 
municipalities  sign  20-to-50-year 
agreements  to  lease  water  rights  from 
Parker  and  others.  Typical  terms  on 
such  a  lease:  15%  to  20%  above  Par- 
ker's purchase  and  transaction  costs, 
plus  cost-of-living  escalators. 

Parker  and  his  partners  charge  in- 
vestors handsomely  for  their  exper- 
tise. They  take  an  annual  fee  of  about 
1.5%  of  assets  under  management, 
plus  10%  to  20%  of  the  profits  from 
each  investment  fund  they  manage. 

Parker  is  fully  aware  that  by  moving 
water  to  its  most  profitable  use,  he  is 
helping  to  cut  waste  and  thereby  re- 
duce the  shortage  of  water.  Parker  was 
even  approached  by  a  group  of  law- 
yers and  engineers  about  raising  mon- 
ey to  float  icebergs  from  the  Arctic  to 
California.  "There's  no  reason  to  do 
that  as  long  as  there's  plenty  of  stream 
water  available,"  Parker  says,  "but  it 
gives  you  an  idea  that  people  are 
thinking  a  lot  more  seriously  about 
water  these  days."  As  things  now 
stand,  there's  plenty  of  profit  left  in 
the  game  for  smart  and  hardworking 
traders  like  Parker.  ■! 
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OBSERVATIONS 


Television's  fundamental  flaw  isn't  in  what  it  shows  its 
audience,  but  in  what  it  doesn't— and  can't— show. 

No  perspective 


Dr.  Thomas  Sowell  is  an  economist 

and  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Hoover  Institution 

in  Stanford,  Calif. 


Over  the  years,  studies  have  repeat- 
edly shown  people  in  the  mass  media 
to  be  overwhelmingly  of  the  political 
left.  However,  that  kind  of  media  bias 
may  not  be  as  important  as  a  bias 
inherent  in  the  way  the  media  oper- 
ate, irrespective  of  the  opinions  of  the 
people  involved. 

Radio,  television  and  motion  pic- 
tures can  readily  dramatize  an  individ- 
ual situation  in  a  way  in  which  the 
larger  relationships  behind  that  situa- 
tion cannot  be  dramatized. 

For  example,  the  media  cannot 
identify,  much  less  dramatize,  all 
those  individuals  who  would  have 
come  down  with  some  deadly  disease 
if  it  were  not  for  their  being  vaccinat- 
ed. But  nothing  is  easier  to  drama- 
tize than  the  rare  individual  who 
caught  the  disease  from  the  vaccine 
and  is  now  devastated  by  illness, 
crippled  or  dying. 

When  the  government  creates 
some  new  program,  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  show  whatever  benefits  that 
program  produces.  Indeed,  those 
who  run  the  program  will  be  more 
than  cooperative  in  bringing  those 
benefits  to  the  attention  of  the 
media.  But  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  trace  the  taxes  that  paid  for  the 
program  back  to  their  sources  and  to 
show  the  alternative  uses  of  that 
same  money  that  could  have  been  far 
more  beneficial. 

In   short,   the   built-in   bias  of 


the  media  is  to  show  what  happens 
right  under  our  noses,  with  little 
or  no  regard  to  what  that  has  cost 
elsewhere. 

A  California  farmer  can  always 
show  the  television  audience  the 
abundant  crop  he  has  been  able  to 
grow  because  of  federal  water  proj- 
ects. But  no  one  can  videotape  the 
crops  that  would  have  been  grown 
elsewhere,  at  less  cost  to  the  econo- 
my, if  there  were  no  federal  subsidies 
to  encourage  the  wasting  of  water  in 
the  California  desert. 

There  is  likewise  no  way  the  televi- 
sion camera  can  show  which  unem- 
ployed people  would  have  had  jobs,  if 
the  minimum  wage  laws  had  not 
made  them  too  expensive  to  hire  at 
their  current  levels  of  skill  and  experi- 
ence— and  thereby  cut  them  off  from 
acquiring  the  additional  skills  and  ex- 
perience they  need. 

There  is  no  way  to  identify  and 
interview  those  people  who  would  be 
living  comfortably  in  New  York  City 
buildings  that  are  currently  aban- 
doned and  boarded  up  because  rent 
control  laws  have  made  them  eco- 
nomically unviable. 

Regardless  of  the  ideological  bias 
of  people  in  the  media,  there  is  no 
way  for  the  camera  to  show  all  the 
businesses  that  would  exist  in  the 
absence  of  government  red  tape  and 
mandated  costs. 

Deceptive  appearances  have  been 
with  us  long  before  the  rise  of 
the  modern  mass  media.  But  never 
before  have  those  appearances  been 
able  to  reach  so  many  people,  with 
so  much  immediacy  and  so  much 
seeming  reality. 

What  makes  the  built-in  bias  of  the 
mass  media  so  dangerous  is  that  it 
adds  leverage  to  a  similar  bias  in 
political  decision- making  toward 
doing  good  right  under  our  noses, 
without  regard  to  wider  and  longer- 
run  implications. 

Could  slavery  have  been  ended  by 
the  Civil  War  if  television  news  had 


shown  daily  scenes  of  the  horrors  < 
Sherman's  march  through  Georgi 
or  the  appalling  sufferings  of  civiliai 
in  besieged  Vicksburg?  The  televise 
sufferings  of  the  war  in  Indochii 
helped  bring  it  to  an  end — leading  i 
even  more  suffering  and  even  mo 
deaths  after  the  communists  toe 
over  that  region,  but  these  sufferinj 
(including  the  killing  fields  of  Kan 
puchea)  were  not  televised. 

Not  being  able  to  televise  the  ho 
rors  under  totalitarian  regimes  is  a| 
other  built-in  bias  of  the  media,  whic 
can  only  show  suffering  in  a  fr< 
society — thereby  making  such  socie 
ies  easier  to  undermine. 

The  media  can  even  build  up  syn 
pathy  for  murderers  by  interviewin 
their  mothers  or  wives,  who  proclaii 
their  innocence,  or  fellow  crimina 
who  give  them  an  alibi  by  saying  th; 
they  were  somewhere  else  when  tr 
crime  was  committed.  Just  the  sigl 
of  a  forlorn  man  on  death  row  ca; 
be  touching. 

The  media  cannot  show  that  san 
man  exulting  in  the  savagery  of  tr 
crime  which  brought  him  there,  car 
not  show  his  sadistic  joy  when  he  w 
raping  and  torturing  a  little  girl  tea; 
fully  pleading  for  her  life.  If  th 
could  show  that  on  television,  man 
of  those  people  who  gather  outsid 
prison  to  protest  his  cxecutio 
would  instead  be  inside  volunteerin 
to  pull  the  switch. 

The  dangerous  dramatizing  of  hal 
truths  is  the  fatal  talent  of  trj 
television  or  movie  camera.  Even  wit 
honest  and  balanced  people,  th 
danger  would  be  ever  present,  an 
would  need  to  be  constantly  guarde 
against.  With  a  media  overwhelming 
ly  of  one  ideological  bent,  huma 
bias  and  media  bias  only  reinforc 
one  another. 

NBC  News'  notorious  rigged  "test 
of  a  truck  that  burst  into  flames  o 
impact  is  only  further  proof  that  th 
motto  "pictures  don't  lie"  is  itse 
dangerously  misleading.  ■ 
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OORneeDays 


There  has  never  been  a  better  day  to  bring  your 
company  back  to  AT&T  For  AT&T  quality  and  100 
fee  days. 

Switch  any  or  all  of  your  business 
to  AT&T  by  May  31  and  you  can  get  100 
!lays  of  free  long  distance  over  the  next 
two  years. 

If  your  company  spends  between 
[25  and  $50,000  a  month  on  long  dis- 
tance, sign  up  for  one  of  our  special 
promotional  plans,  like  AT&T  UniPlan" 
[iervice  or  AT&TCustomNet "  Service,  and  you  can  get 
1.00  days  of  free  long  distance  on  all  these  business 
jervices:  outbound  long  distance,  800  Services,  domes- 
tic and  international,  calling  card  calls,  fax  and  data 
bee  details  below). 

All  100  Free  Days  Are  Not  Created  Equal. 

No  other  company  can  match  the  quality  and  reli- 
ability of  AI&T 

Only  AT&Toffers  you  die  most  reliable  network,the 
jistest  call  completion  rates,  the  most  completed  calls. 

Only  AT&T  offers  you  FASTAR"  technology,  which, 


There's 
Never  Been 
A  Better 
Day  To 
Come  Back 
ToAIKT. 


in  the  event  of  an  accidental  cable  cut,  automatically 
reconnects  you  with  your  customers  in  minutes.  Our 
nearest  competitor  may  take  hours. 

We  don't  simply  offer  you  100  free 
days  of  long  distance.  We  offer  you  100 
free  days  of  AT&T 

100  Free  Days  With  Someone 
Else  Could  Mean  Lost  Revenue  For 
Your  Company. 
When  it  comes  to  800  Service,  it's 
worth  considering  that  our  nearest  com- 
petitor actually  loses  50%  more  800  calls.  This  could 
result  in  lost  sales  for  your  company. 

When  every  call's  a  customer,  it's  worth  remem- 
bering that  AT&T  800  Seivice  is  the  most  reliable  800 
Service  in  the  industry. 

Let  today  be  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  for  your 
business,  by  switching  your  long  distance  to  AT&T 
The  Best  in  the  Businessr 

Don't  let  the  sun  go  down  without  calling 
1 800  222-0400  for  more  details. 
AEST.  The  Best  in  the  Business. 


i  redil  of  up  to  $200,000  (AT&T  UniPlan  Service)  or  $40,000  (AT&T  Custom  Net  Service)  applied 
Ler  two  years,  based  on  annual  or  average  spending  in  particular  months.  Conditions  and 
stallation  dates  vary  by  service.  Exclusive  of  term  plan  and  other  promotional  offers  Claims  are 
!3sed  on  40  1992  AT&T  Bell  Labs  nationwide  test  results. 


AT&T 


FORTIS  IS  HERE  TO  PROTECT 


In  a  rapidly  changing  world,  you'  and  the  people  you  love  need  solid  financial  answers. 
That's  the  strength  ofFortis —  a  worldwide  financial  services  company  $46  billion  strong. 
Built  on  a  foundation  of  solid  answers  for  over  165  years,  Fortis  stands  for  powerful  choices 
when  you  need  health  insurance  with  today  and  tomorrow  in  mind.  Life  insurance  that 


VERYONE  IN  YOUR  CASTLE. 


can  help  you  live  a  better  life.  Employee  benefit  plans  that  can  even  benefit  the  employer. 
Mutual  funds  carefully  managed  to  help  meet  your  investment  objectives.  And  annuities  to 
help  your  golden  years  shine  brighter.  Solid  answers  for  everyone  in  your  castle.  From 
Fortis.  A  name  you  can  trust  around  the  world... and  right  in  your  own  backyard. 
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(forth 


NG  WORLD 

For  more  information,  call  your  independent  agent, 
broker  or  financial  consultant,  or  call  1-800-377-7282. 
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From  Eastern  Europe  to  Washington,  Sweden  has  been 
held  up  as  the  model  mixed  economy.  Some  model. 

The  Swedish 
disease 


By  Paul  Klebnikov 

For  decades  Sweden  was  held  up  as  a 
model  of  how  to  combine  a  vigorous 
capitalist  industrial  sector  with  a  lavish 
social  welfare  system — market  social- 
ism at  its  best.  By  channeling  70%  of 
the  country's  gross  domestic  product 
into  the  state's  coffers,  the  govern- 
ment was  able  to  pay  90%  or  even 
100%  of  Swedes'  working  incomes  to 
the  unemployed,  the  sick  or 
those  who  simply  wanted 
to  quit  work  and  take  care 
of  their  children.  Even 
now,  many  East  bloc  lead- 
ers speak  of  adopting  the 
Swedish  model  for  their 
newly  liberated  economies. 
The  Clinton  Administra- 
tion's liberals  who  are 
pushing  for  more  taxes,  a 
bigger  welfare  state,  bigger 
labor  unions,  currency  de- 
valuation and  an  industrial 
policy,  should  take  note: 
The  Swedish  model  is  do- 
ing abysmally. 

Sweden's  industrial  pro- 
duction has  plunged  15% 
since  1989.  The  jobless  rate 
is  12%  and  rising.  The  bud- 
get deficit  accounts  for  a 
third  of  the  central  govern- 
ment's spending  and  13%  HBBHH 
of  the  country's  GDP  (com- 
pared with  5%  in  the  U.S.).  The  cur- 
rency is  sinking  even  faster  than  the 
dollar. 

What's  Sweden's  problem?  "The 
Swedish  model  is  Sweden's  prob- 
lem," says  Ian  Wachtmeister,  a  for- 
mer aluminum  company  executive 
who  heads  the  recently  formed,  mar- 
ket-oriented New  Democracy  Party, 
and  was  elected  to  parliament  in 
1991.  "People  are  sick  of  the  Big 
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Brother-type  of  state.  It's  all  connect- 
ed with  what's  happening  in  Eastern 
Europe,  because  they  had  100%  so- 
cialism and  we  had  70%." 

Sweden's  welfare  state  has  all  but 
destroyed  the  country's  work  ethic. 
The  absentee  rate  in  Swedish  industry 
reached  an  astounding  25%  several 
years  ago  before  recent  welfare  cut- 


Sweden's  conservative  Prime  Minister,  Carl  Bildt 
Socialism  made  Sweden  into  "the  sickest  society  on  earth." 


backs  encouraged  people  to  work 
more.  Many  companies  used  to  over- 
staff  themselves  by  25%  just  to  make 
sure  that  they  had  enough  workers  on 
the  production  line. 

In  an  interview  with  Forbes  in  his 
Stockholm  office  last  month,  Swe- 
den's Prime  Minister,  Carl  Bildt,  a 
conservative  whose  coalition  govern- 
ment has  been  trying  to  cut  spending 
since  coming  to  office  in  1991, 


blames  the  high  absentee  rate  oi 
the  generous  workers'  insurana 
schemes. 

"A  few  years  ago  this  used  to  be  th« 
sickest  society  on  earth,  according  t 
the  statistics,"  he  says.  "When  we  ha 
the  ice  hockey  world  championship 
on  television,  for  instance,  peopl 
tended  to  be  very  sick." 

Bildt's  Finance  Minister,  Anna 
Wibble,  underscores  another  hang 
over  from  her  country's  socialis 
binge:  By  becoming  every  Swede' 
rich  grandfather,  the  state  has  de 
stroyed  most  people's  incentive  t(j 
save.  "Most  households  in  our  coun 
try  do  not  have  any  private  savings,' 
says  Wibble,  "and  that  means  they  aH 
not  independent  of  either  employer: 
or  politicians." 

Meanwhile,  some  of  the  world' 
highest  taxes  on  capital  and  incom 
have  driven  Swedish  entrepreneurs  td 
less  hostile  environments  in  continen 
tal  Europe  and  America. 

That  Sweden  has  man 
aged  to  muddle  along  with 
out  social  upheaval  for  th^ 
past  two  decades  is  testa 
ment  mainly  to  the  depth  o 
capital  accumulated  during 
the  100  vears  between 
1870  and  1970,  when  thi 
country  was  committed  to 
open  markets  and  pro* 
duced  some  of  the  bes 
multinational  corporation} 
in  the  world.  As  recently  a 
1970  Sweden's  GDP  pel 
capita  was  higher  than  thai 
of  any  other  country  excepj 
Switzerland  and  the  U.S. 

The  Social  Democrats) 
who  came  to  power  in 
1932,  began  to  construct  2 
rudimentary  welfare  state 
but  were  careful  not  to  kilj 
or  seriously  maim  the  capi 
talist  goose  laying  all  thosfl 
nice  golden  eggs.  Taxes  in 
particular  were  kept  in  line  with  thq 
European  and  American  norms. 

But  in  1969  Olof  Palme  and  a 
group  of  left-wingers  took  over  th^ 
Social  Democrats.  Under  Palme,  the 
government  decided  to  "help"  im 
dustry  with  planning  guidelines,  witn 
subsidies  and  even  by  nationalizing 
many  companies.  Taxes  were  raised  tc 
exorbitant  levels;  the  top  marginal 
income  rate  soon  reached  85%. 
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i  DPIVE  PESPONSIBIV  OFF  HOAD  PlEASE  BUCKIE  UP  FOR  SECURITY  ©  1003  IAND  ROVER  NORTH  AMERICA  INC  'VEHIClE  SHOWN  IS  PRICED  AT  $49,200  MANUFACTURER  S  SUGGESTED  RETAfI  PRICE  PRICE  DOES  NOT  INCLUDE  TAX.  TITIE  OR  DESTINATION  CHARGES 

No  one  has  ever  had  a  Range  Rover  this  long. 


iere's  no  need  for  a  garage  sale. 
It's  simply  that,  with  a  108"  wheel- 
;e,  the  1993  Range  Rover  County 
fB  is  eight  inches  longer  than  any 
hge  Rover  we've  ever  built. 
(These  extra  inches  provide  abun- 
lit  legroom  for  rear  seat  passengers, 
pugh  for  several  basketball  players, 
anyone  you  know  who  happens  to 
ar  a  size  22  shoe. 

Beneath  this  roomier  interior  is  our 


new  electronic  air  suspension  system 
designed  to  assure  the  smoothest  ride 
possible.  The  system  even  has  five 
height  settings,  and  can  be  adjusted  to 


^   ^  RANGE  ROVER 


suit  a  variety  of  road  conditions. 

Including  the  conditions  of  no  road. 

The  County  LWB  also  features  a 
bigger  engine,  electronic  traction  con- 
trol, and  over  75  other  improvements. 
So  why  not  call  1-800-FINE  4 WD  for  a 
dealer  near  you? 

Even  at  around  849,000*,  it's  well 
worth  the  price. 

Because  of  all  the  Range  Rovers  ever 
designed,  this  one  clearly  stands  out. 


Sweden 


LEFT:  Finance 
Minister  Anne 
Wibble 

Coping  with  a 
Soviet-style 
economic 
collapse. 


RIGHT:  Former 
Nobel  Foundation 
head  Stig  Ramel 
Only  internation- 
al financiers  can 
force  Sweden  to 
change. 


Before  he  was  assassinated  in  1986, 
Palme  tried  to  make  Sweden  into  a 
workers'  Garden  of  Eden.  Labor  was 
given  subsidized  housing  and  an  iron- 
clad full-employment  policy.  The  la- 
bor unions  (which  accounted  for  over 
80%  of  the  work  force)  also  took 
control  of  billions  of  dollars  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  funds.  In  1984 
the  socialist  government  slapped  a 
surtax  on  corporate  earnings  and  fun- 
neled  the  money  into  special  union - 
run  equity  funds,  which  were  used  to 
increase  the  unions'  control  over  their 
employers.  Before  the  funds  were  fi- 
nally liquidated  by  the  conservative 
coalition  in  1991,  they  grew  to  over 
$3  billion  and  bought  important 
stakes  in  many  companies,  including 
5%  of  Volvo. 

Still,  the  1980s  were  so  prosper- 
ous— and  the  government's  willing- 
ness to  devalue  the  krona  so  great — 
that  even  Sweden  seemed  to  prosper. 
But  because  Sweden's  private  sector 
had  shrunk,  and  since  Swedish  capital 
was  effectively  prohibited  from  going 
abroad,  corporate  profits  were  chan- 
neled through  the  banks  into  Swedish 
real  estate.  Real  estate  prices  rose 
tenfold.  And  the  public  sector  contin- 
ued to  grow. 

Finally,  three  years  ago,  the  bubble 
burst.  The  golden-egg-laying  goose 
keeled  over  as  real  estate  prices 
dropped  by  50%  in  two  years,  banks 
collapsed  and  the  government's  bud- 
get deficit  exploded. 

In  1991  Carl  Bildt's  conservative 
coalition  was  elected  to  clean  up  the 
socialists'  mess.  Like  some  ancient 
hero  of  Norse  legend,   larl  Bildt  has 


been  swinging  a  mighty  ax  to  clear 
away  the  tangles  of  the  welfare  state. 
Government  expenditure  has  been 
cut  by  $11  billion  (80  billion  kronor, 
equal  to  6%  of  GDP).  Welfare  pay- 
ments have  been  cut.  Inflation  has 
been  tamed  to  an  underlying  rate  of 
2%.  A  voucher  system  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  public  school  system. 
Capital  gains  taxes  are  30%.  The  top 
marginal  tax  rates  on  income  are  still 
50% — high,  but  that's  a  big  improve- 
ment ewer  the  85%  of  the  recent  past. 

Yet  for  all  of  Prime  Minister  Bildt's 
efforts,  Sweden's  public  sector  has 
been  reduced  only  slightly,  from 
about  70%  of  GDP  in  1990  to  around 
67%  last  year.  And  the  government's 
ambitious  privatization  program  is 
stalled  because  of  a  sagging  stock 
market  and  entrenched  opposition 
from  the  Social  Democrats. 

Can  Bildt  prevail?  Stig  Ramel,  the 
distinguished  former  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Nobel  Foundation,  which 
distributes  the  Nobel  Prize,  argues 
that  meaningful  cutbacks  in  the  pub- 
lic sector  usually  can  occur  only 
through  a  revolution  or  a  war.  Notes 
he:  "Germany  and  Japan  became  very 
successful  after  the  Second  World 
War  because  they  could  start  from 
scratch  as  far  as  the  public  sector  was 
concerned." 

Ramel  does  point  to  a  third  alterna- 
tive: a  financial  crisis  culminating  in 
pressure  from  outside  lenders.  "Swe- 
den is  deeply  integrated  into  the 
world  market,"  says  Ramel.  "When 
the  international  financiers  who  are 
financing  our  enormous  deficit  con- 
clude that  we  are  not  creditworthy, 


then  we  will  be  forced  to  make  tl 
changes." 

Sweden,  a  second  Mexico?  In  fa« 
the  process  of  putting  the  bloat* 
economy  on  a  crash  diet  has  alrea* 
begun.  Much  of  the  cost-cutting 
the  Bildt  coalition  over  the  past  ye 
was  part  of  Sweden's  effort  to  mail 
tain  its  link  to  the  European  Currem 
Unit.  With  the  Swedish  krona  losiu 
about  a  quarter  of  its  value  against  t| 
ecu  since  last  November,  and  wil 
credit  agencies  like  Moody's  and 
having  recently  downgraded  Swedi 
government  debt,  international  pre 
sure  on  Bildt's  government  to  c 
whatever  is  necessary  to  stabilize  t) 
krona  is  mounting. 

Sweden  may  or  may  not  recov 
fully  from  its  socialistic  experiment) 
tion.  But  this  isn't  just  a  story  abo 
Sweden.  It's  about  any  country  whe 
politicians  believe  in  the  infinite  abi 
ty  of  the  private  sector  to  fund  ; 
ambitious  social  agenda,  be 
through  taxes,  mandates,  regulatic 
or  other  forms  of  state  intervention 

The  New  Democracy  Part> 
Wachtmeister  worries  that  Sweder 
experience  with  market  socialism  h 
been  lost  on  many  of  the  liberals  in  tl 
Clinton  Administration.  The  key  It 
son,  as  Sweden  is  now  finding,  is  th 
once  in  place  this  kind  of  socialism 
very  hard  to  dislodge. 

"Right  now  I'd  rather  be  in  Sw 
den  than  in  the  U.S.,  because  we  ha 
seen  the  problems  and  are  movii 
away  from  the  welfare  state,"  sa 
Wachtmeister.  "On  your  side,  you  a 
moving  right  into  it,  and  you  rii 
destroying  your  country." 
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When  Lightning 
Strikes  This  Often5  It  Must 
Be  The  Environment. 


Massachusetts  has  always  been  a 
lightning  rod  for  successful  business 
ideas  and  commercial  ventures. 

It  was  our  state's  brainpower 
and  manpower  that  ignited  the 
biotech,  computer,  plastics  and 
telecommunications  revolutions. 

The  first  biotech  company 
to  recieve  FDA  approval  on  a 
novel  genetically  engineered 


biother- 
apeutic  drug 
makes  its  home 
here,  along  with  the  first  company 
to  safely  transform  toxic  waste  into 
valuable  products  by  injecting  the 
waste  into  super-heated  liquid  metal. 


An   I  HE 

world's  premier 
oceanograph1c 
research  facility, 
woods  hole  is 
constantly 
advancing  marine 
technology. 


These  things  don't  just  happen  by 
coincidence.  The  environment  in  our 
Commonwealth  is  one 
'    that  cultivates 
new  ideas.  It's 
nurtured  by  a 
government  that 
provides  the 
nation's  highest 
R&D  tax  credit. 
A  government  UL 
which  just  passed  a  comprehensive 
investment  incentive  package, 
and  balanced  three  budgets  in 
a  row  without  raising  taxes. 
For  more  information  on 
the  investment  incentives 
available  to  your  company, 
contact  the  Massachusetts 
Office  of 
Business 
Development 
and  ask  to  speak 
with  one  of  our 
Development 
Coo  rd  1  n  ato  r  s . 
Who  knows? 
The  spark  you 
need  to  get  your  LL 
next  venture  off  the  ground  could 
be  a  phone  call  away,  1-800-5-CAPITAL. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bullet-proof 
vests  may  soon  be 
made  out  of 
super-strong, 
lightweight 

FIBERS 
INVENTED  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  Venture  Capital' 


> 


The  Golden  Gate  Bridge 
photographed  by 
John  Sexton 


2 


7,572  individual  steel  wires  are 


combined  to  create  each  cable 


T 


he  power  of  individual  strengths  effectively 


combined.  Yours.  Ours.  Working  in  unison. 


Your  objectives  become  accomplishments. 


Bank  off  America 


After  Brazil's  Odebrecht  clan  lost  everything  in  the 
1940s,  the  family  rebuilt  and  now  presides  over 
one  of  the  world's  fastest-growing  and  most  innovative 
construction  empires. 

*You  have  to  be 
an  optimist" 


By  Joel  Millman 
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Priority 
Overnight 

Delivery 
Will  Never 
Show  Him 
He  Has  Top 

Priority. 


Emilio  Alves 
Odebrecht  in  his 
Sao  Paulo  office 
To  his 

generation  falls 
the  challenge 
of  moving 
Odebrecht  S.A. 
out  of  the 
Third  World. 


jnto  trouble.  The  price  of  imported 
onsmiction  materials  skyrocketed, 
|>ut  the  bids  couldn't  be  altered  to 
Compensate  the  contractor.  Then  the 
government  used  Odebrecht's  Ger- 
man roots  as  pretext  to  expropriate 
amily  assets.  "My  grandfather  lost 
[verything,"  Emilio  Odebrecht  says. 
rThe  government  took  part,  and  in- 
lation  took  care  of  the  rest." 

In  1945  Emilio's  father,  Norberto 
|)debrecht,  started  over — this  time  in 
jonstruction.  It  was  the  right  business 
|t  the  right  time.  Brazil's  1960s  t''mir- 
cle"  was  taking  off,  spurred  by  mas- 
live  government  infrastructure  proj- 
Cts.  Largely  underwritten  with  in- 
fcrnational  loans — some  still 
jinpaid — these  projects  made  private 
Contractors  like  Odebrecht  S.A.  rich, 
[he  company  excelled  in  Brazil's 
Ipugh-and-tumble  regional  patron- 
tee  game,  making  millions  on  local 
I  ahia  state  contracts  for  roads,  power 
lants  and  refineries, 
i  By  1976  Odebrecht  S.A.  had  a  net 
rorth  of  about  $30  million.  This  was 
jispectable  for  a  provincial  company, 
iut  Norberto  Odebrecht's  ambitions 
knged  far  beyond  building  roads  and 
lower  plants  in  Bahia.  He  longed  for  a 
iece  of  the  multibillion-dollar  Itaipu 
tydroelectric  dam — the  world's  larg- 
jit — across  the  Parana  River  on  the 
Brazil- Paraguay  border.  But,  isolated 
I  the  north,  Odebrecht  lacked  the 
iblitical  clout  to  bid. 
I  Odebrecht  found  a  pragmatic  solu- 
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tion:  He  bought  his  way  into  Itaipu  by 
paying  about  $100  million  for  a  firm 
called  cbpo,  then  among  the  biggest 
contractors  in  Sao  Paulo  State.  It  was 
a  huge  risk  for  a  regional  contractor, 
but  CBPO's  Itaipu  contracts  made 
Odebrecht  a  national  player  over- 
night. 

Most  important  for  the  longer  pull, 
the  acquisition  enabled  Odebrecht  to 
diversify  into  other  sectors  controlled 
by  the  state.  For  example,  Petrobras, 
Brazil's  state-owned  oil  monopoly, 
brought  Odebrecht  in  as  a  partner 
with  its  petrochemical  subsidiary. 
Petrochemicals  begot  pipeline  con- 
tracts, then  contracts  for  on-  and  off- 
shore oil  drilling. 

It  was  through  Petrobras  that  Ode- 
brecht got  into  dams  and  diamonds  in 
Angola,  one  of  several  countries 
where  the  Odebrechts  have  been  at 
the  center  of  complex  countertrade 
arrangements.  The  countertrade 
deals  work  this  way: 

Petrobras,  which  can  meet  only 
about  60%  of  Brazil's  refining  needs 
with  oil  produced  at  home,  buys 
crude  oil  from  Angola.  The  oil  is 
priced  in  dollars,  but  Brazil  has  almost 
no  hard  currency  to  spare.  So  Petro- 
bras brings  Odebrecht  in  as  its  part- 
ner. Odebrecht  builds  Angola  a  dam, 
and  Angola  pays  Petrobras  with 
crude.  Odebrecht  gets  paid  by  the 
state-owned  Banco  do  Brasil,  which 
settles  with  the  company  in  cruzeiros. 

And  once  in  Angola,  Odebrecht 


went  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  offers  to  buy  any  of  these  securities.  The  offering  is 
by  the  Prospectus,  ctpies  of  which  may  be  obtained  in  any  State  in  which  this  announcement  is 
/dated  only  from  such  of  the  undersigned  as  may  legally  offer  these  securities  in  such  State. 

April  21, 1993 


$1,092,750,000 

Tenneco  Inc. 

23,500,000  Shares 

Common  Stock 

($5. 00  par  value) 


Price  $46.50  Per  Share 


These  securities  are  being  offered  in  the  United  States  and  internationally. 


United  States  Offering 

20,000,000  Shares 


The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co. 


Lazard  Freres  &  Co. 
Morgan  Stanley  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 
Smith  Barney,  Harris  Upham  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


J. P.  Morgan  Securities  Inc.      Salomon  Brothers  Inc 

BT  Securities  Corporation 


Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co 

Incorporated 

Bear,  Stearns  &  Co.  Inc. 

icorporated 

Dillon,  Read  &  Co.  Inc.  A.G.  Edwards  &  Sons,  Inc.  Harris-Nesbitt  Thomson  Securities,  Inc 


Oppenheimer  &  Co.,  Inc.  Prudential  Securities  Incorporated  RBC  Dominion  Securities  Corporation 
ScotiaMcLeod  (USA)  Inc.     Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.     Dean  Witter  Reynolds  Inc.     Wood  Gundy  Corp. 

Incorporated 

Robert  W.  Baird  &  Co.  M.R.  Beal  &  Company  Sanford  C.  Bernstein  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Incorporated 

Gabelli  &  Company,  Inc.  Edward  D.  Jones  &  Co.  C.J.  Lawrence  Inc. 


Mabon  Securities  Corp. 


Petrie  Parkman  &  Co. 


Rauscher  Pierce  Refsnes,  Inc. 


International  Offering 

3,500,000  Shares 


Credit  Suisse  First  Boston  Limited 
Merrill  Lynch  International  Limited 


Lazard  Brothers  &  Co.,  Limited 
Morgan  Stanley  International 


ABN  AMRO  Kank  N.V. 


Barclays  de  Zoete  Wedd  Limited 


Commerzbank  Aktiengesellschaft 


Credit  Lyonnais  Securities    Deutsche  Bank    Nomura  International    N  M  Rothschild  &  Sons  Limited 

Aktiengesellschaft  Smith  New  Court  Securities  Limited 

Societe  Generate  Swiss  Bank  Corporation  UBS  Limited 


S.G.  Warburg  Securities 


A 

Phone  Call 
Will  Never 
Ten  You 
What  His 
Face  Can. 


•debrecht 


as  able  to  hook  up  with  De  Beers  to 
in  the  diamond  mining  concession, 
nee  1984  Odebrecht  has  taken  more 
an  $600  million  out  of  Angola. 

Such  deals  are  cumbersome,  but 
ley  have  enabled  Odebrecht  S.A.  to 

pand  on  the  global  stage  at  a  rapid 
ice.  During  the  past  15  years  Ode- 
echt  has  built  irrigation  dikes  in 
:uador  and  Pern,  turnkey  power 
ants  in  Argentina  and  Mexico,  oil 

lis  in  Gabon  and  India.  Odebrecht 
as  about  to  crack  into  the  Russian 
arket  with  a  $150  million  contract 

renovate  an  oil  refinery  in  Volgo- 


ential  people,  the  Odebrechts  have 
Church  &  Tower  Inc.,  the  company 
owned  by  Jorge  Mas  Canosa,  as  a 
partner  in  Miami.  The  head  of  the 
anti-Castro  Cuban  American  Nation- 
al Foundation,  Canosa  is  a  political 
power  broker  who  has  made  no  secret 
of  his  desire  to  succeed  Fidel  Castro  as 
head  of  a  democratic  Cuba.  A  useful 
contact  for  the  Odebrechts. 

At  home,  while  Brazil  sinks  deeper 
into  debt,  Odebrecht  is  buying  up 
some  of  Petrobras'  interests  in  petro- 
chemical plants.  Today  Odebrecht 
S.A.  is  among  the  biggest  companies 


Odebrecht's  U.K. 
division,  SLP  Engi- 
neering, builds  off- 
shore platforms  for 
North  Sea  drilling 
Given  the  wealth 
of  assets  at  his  dis- 
posal, who  could 
blame  Odebrecht 
for  not  wanting 
to  start  over 
again? 


lad  in  1991.  But  then  Gorbachev 
El.  "Our  client  was  the  Soviet 
pion,"  says  Odebrecht  director 
lao  Baptista  Chaves.  "When  our 
|ent  became  Russia,  we  were  out." 
(Norberto  Odebrecht  is  now  73  and 
[fared  from  the  company's  daily  af- 
ire. It  is  falling  to  Emilio  Odebrecht 
|  expand  the  family's  business  in 
krope  and  North  America.  Ode- 
fecht  S.A.  established  a  foothold  in 
jirope  through  Portugal  in  1988 
hen  it  bought  a  Portuguese  highway 
jiilder.  In  1991  it  bought  SLP  Engi- 
Ijering,  a  U.K.-based  offshore  drill  - 
«5  firm;  the  purchase  brought  with  it 
jbrth  Sea  drilling  contracts. 
I  In  the  North  American  market, 
Hebrecht  is  working  in  Mexico  with 
I  instruction  giant  ica  (Forbes,  Apr. 
||)  to  build  a  hydroelectric  dam.  In 
It  U.S.,  Odebrecht  is  completing  six 
jbjects  and  has  finished  building 
Kami's  Metromover  transit  system, 
livays  looking  to  link  up  with  influ- 
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in  Brazil's  petrochemical  industry. 

Earlier  this  year  Copene  S.A.,  one 
of  the  petrochemical  clusters  in  which 
Odebrecht  has  a  stake,  issued  Ameri- 
can Depositary  Receipts.  But  aside 
from  this  relatively  small  publicly 
owned  operation,  there  is  no  easy  way 
for  U.S.  investors  to  buy  a  piece  of 
Odebrecht  S.A.  Over  half  of  the  com- 
pany is  held  by  the  Odebrecht  family's 
holding  company,  Kieppe  Investi- 
mientos;  almost  all  the  rest  is  owned 
by  current  and  former  employees. 

What's  Odebrecht  S.A.  worth? 
Forbes  values  the  Odebrecht  stake  in 
it  at  just  over  $1  billion,  but  Emilio 
Odebrecht  emphatically  denies  his 
family  is  worth  a  billion.  Perhaps  he's 
right.  Or  maybe  he  remembers  how 
his  grandfather  lost  his  concrete  com- 
pany in  the  1940s,  and  wants  to  main- 
tain a  low  public  profile.  Given  the 
wealth  of  assets  at  his  disposal,  who 
could  blame  Emilio  Odebrecht  for 
not  wanting  to  start  over  again?  BH 


An  important  factor  behind  the  competitiveness 
of  Japanese  products  has  been  the  country's 
subcontracting  system.  But  what  younger 
Japanese  wants  to  work  13-hour  days 
for  poor  wages  and  no  lifetime  employment? 

Breaking  up 


By  Gale  Eisenstodt 


Kunio  Sawada,  president  of  auto  parts  maker  Kyowa  Metal  Works 

Sawada  is  successfully  flogging  his  wares  outside  the  Nissan  Group. 


To  comprehend  fully  the  secret  of 
Japan's  success  in  manufacturing,  by- 
pass the  shiny,  capital-intensive  plants 
of  Toyota  or  Hitachi.  Instead,  stop  by 
Osaki  Kinzoku  Co.'s  dingy  little  fac- 
tory in  Tokyo's  Ohta  district. 

There  you'll  find  65  workers  dili- 
gently electroplating  parts  for  most  of 
Japan's  big  electronics  makers.  "Our 
customers  are  always  squeezing  us  on 
pricing,"  says  President  Hiroji  Yo- 
shikawa,  apologizing  for  Osaki  Kin- 
zoku's  spartan  reception  room.  "We 
don't  have  a  lot  of  money  left  to 
decorate." 

Yoshikawa  is  part  of  Japan's  all- 
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pervasive  subcontracting  system. 
Some  70%  or  so  of  parts  production  is 
farmed  out  by  the  major  automakers, 
and  maybe  around  50%  in  such  indus- 
tries as  consumer  electronics.  More 
than  70%  of  Japan's  manufacturing 
work  force  is  employed  at  companies 
with  fewer  than  300  workers.  Com- 
pare this  with  33%  of  U.S.  manufac- 
turing workers  employed  by  compa- 
nies with  under  500  people. 

Although  feudalistic  in  many  ways, 
the  subcontractors  are  a  major  factor 
behind  Japanese  manufacturers'  abili- 
ty to  produce  goods  that  are  so  com- 
petitive in  world  markets.  In  return 


for  the  promise  of  steady  orders,  tl 
subcontractors  commit  their  ow 
capital,  and  do  the  most  belt-tighte: 
ing  when  times  get  lean. 

The  clearest  examples  come  fro 
the  automotive  sector.  U.S.  carma 
ers  may  call  in  over  1,000  hopea 
subcontractors  to  bid  on  work  wher 
new  car  is  designed.  In  Japan  carma 
ers  typically  deal  directly  with  on 
200  to  300  fairly  large  suppliers  th 
in  turn  subcontract  part  of  their  wo 
to  thousands  of  smaller  companic 
Thus  around  50,000  suppliers  ser 
Japan's  11  automotive  makers  in 
kind  of  multitiered  pyramid,  \vi 
wages  generally  falling  the  furth 
down  the  pyramid  the  company 
Wages  at  firms  with  fewer  than  3 
workers  are  typically  40%  lower  ths 
at  large  firms,  and  there  is  no  lifetin 
employment  at  the  smaller  firms. 

As  well  as  keeping  labor  costs  lo^ 
the  subcontracting  system  also  meai 
that  new  car  models  can  be  turned  o' 
fast  with  less  risk,  since  the  investme 
burden  for  new  production  machii 
ery  is  distributed  down  the  chain. 

Example:  When  Nissan  raced 
gain  market  share  in  the  1980s  t 
offering  ever  more  models  and  extra 
the  company  could  count  on  the  loy 
support  of  Tsuyoshi  Tabata,  preside: 
of  a  tiny,  second-tier  producer  of  bol 
for  test  models.  To  keep  up  wi 
swelling  orders,  Tabata  sank  10% 
annual  revenues  into  new  machiner 
His  then  eight-man  staff  typical 
worked  13 -hour  days  in  the  noi 
machine  shop  beneath  his  house. 

Costs  rose,  too,  at  $47  millic 
(sales)  Yokohama- based  Kyowa  Me 
al  Works,  as  Nissan  stepped  up  j 
demands  for  more  types  of  manu 
transmission  parts.  "If  Nissan  said 
make  it,  we  made  it,"  says  Preside 
Kunio  Sawada  matter-of-factly. 

In  another  Yokohama  factor 
working  conditions  are  spartan  whe 
240  workers  make  parts  for  automat 
window  motors.  Yet,  to  get  the  rig! 
part  to  Nissan  even  faster,  three  yea 
ago  the  company  invested  in  a  poin 
of-sale  inventory  control  system  and 
computerized  ordering  system. 

Such  give-and-take  relationshi 
were  easy  to  maintain  when  Japan 
economy  was  booming.  But  the  hoi 
eymoon  is  ending.  Japan's  growth 
slowing  secularly,  big  companies  ai 
stuck  with  too  many  white-coll 
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A  Fsx 
Will  Never 
Communicate 

The  Stuff 
Relationships 
Are  Made  Of. 


'orkers  and  are  busy  downsizing, 
ome  big  companies,  computer  giant 
EC  Corp.  among  them,  are  keeping 
jieir  own  employees  busy  by  pulling 
l-house  work  they  previously  gave  to 
[nail  outside  suppliers. 
[  As  the  yen  strengthens,  more  big 
impanies  will  be  going  abroad.  A  lot 
|  small  firms  can't  afford  to  follow, 
•eclares  Osaki  Kinzoku's  Yoshikawa: 
Something  has  got  to  change." 
Change  is  in  the  air,  and  it  does  not 
ode  well  for  many  of  the  subcontrac- 
ts. Consider  the  marketing  pressure 
fritil  recently  to  launch  ever  more 
'lodels.  Nissan  cars,  for  example,  cur- 
ntly  use  110  different  radiators  and 
/er  300  types  of  ashtrays.  As  these 
nail  suppliers  tooled  up  to  produce 
nier  lots,  their  break-even  points 
we.  Today  they  are  suffering  huge 
seconomies    of   scale,    with  no 
•owth  in  sight  to  bail  them  out. 
Now  that  car  sales  have  fallen,  Ja- 
in's carmakers,  desperate  to  cut 
ksts,  are  reversing  the  process.  The 
panese  are  paring  part  variations  by 
5%  to  40%.  This  strategy  shift  is 
:lping  stronger  subcontractors  but 
ipushing  others  to  the  wall. 
In  the  old  days,  the  pain  would  have 
:en  shared.  "Until  now  carmakers 
It  obliged  to  continue  to  give  orders 
less  competitive  suppliers,"  says 
'iroyuki  Sato,  an  auto  parts  analyst  at 
e  Nikko  Research  Center  in  Tokyo, 
it  to  remain  competitive  in  the  face 
[the  rising  yen  and  Detroit's  resur- 
Ince,  Japan's  carmakers  must  give 
yalty  a  lower  priority.  Declares  Ya- 
o  Tsuchiya,  research  director  at 
itsubishi  Research  Institute:  "To 
iprove  productivity  now  it  is  neces- 
ry  to  have  more  flexible  ties." 
To  survive,  many  of  the  small  sub- 
ntractors  must  become  more  inde- 
ndent,  too.  They  are  flogging  their 
ires  to  firms  they  never  would  have 
nsidered  doing  business  with  previ- 
jisly.  One  winner:  Until  recently 
Iowa  Metal  Works  made  parts  al- 
pst  exclusively  for  Nissan.  Now  the 
(mpany's  president,  Kunio  Sawada, 
us  he  is  increasing  sales  to  Mitsubi- 
K  Motors,  among  others,  and  is 
ring  to  diversify  even  further.  "In  a 
v.retsu  you  have  to  be  a  yes-man," 
l/s  Sawada  with  a  grin.  "That  isn't 
ry  interesting." 

Change  is  not  limited  to  Japan's 
tomotive  sector.  Nikuni  Machinery 


Industry  Co.  ($45  million  sales)  is  a 
subcontractor  for  camera  maker  Ni- 
kon. But  Nikuni  is  unusual  in  that  it 
also  makes  and  markets  its  own  prod- 
uct— industrial  pumps — and  these 
days  it  is  putting  more  effort  into 
pushing  pump  sales.  "Our  depen- 
dence on  Nikon  [ 50%]  is  still  too 
high,"  says  Executive  Director  No- 
boru  Hayashi,  who  is  worried  that 
Nikon  may  move  even  more  of  its 
business  overseas  than  it  already  has. 

Japan's  subcontracting  system 
faces  another  strain  that  began  to 
appear  even  before  the  present  eco- 
nomic downturn.  The  system  de- 
pends on  a  large  labor  force  willing  to 
work  long  hours  for  measly  pay  and 
no  job  security.  In  this  sense  the 
subcontracting  system  is  a  relic  of  the 
Fifties  and  Sixties.  Today's  young 
Japanese  do  not  want  these  jobs,  and 
they  have  options.  So  the  subcontrac- 
tors must  turn — shudder! — to  for- 
eign workers.  Osaki  Kinzoku  employs 
seven  Nigerian  and  Brazilian  workers 
because  it  can't  get  local  staff. 

Running  short  of  skilled  labor  and 
constantly  being  squeezed  on  pricing, 
some  subcontractors  have  been 
forced  to  stop  investing  in  new  tech- 
nology. Japanese  government  statis- 
tics show  that  since  1980  the  produc- 
tivity gap  between  large  and  small 
firms  has  been  widening. 

Hiroki  Kamata,  president  of  Soken 
Planning,  a  computer  consulting 
firm,  reckons  that  the  current  crisis 
among  subcontractors  highlights  a 
much  deeper  problem  facing  Japan:  a 
shortage  of  true  entrepreneurs.  Says 
Kamata:  "In  the  past  the  Japanese 
economy  did  well  with  feudal,  pre- 
capitalist, nonmarket  relationships. 
But  in  new  industries  this  mechanism 
doesn't  work." 

Kamata  points  to  Japan's  weakness 
in  computer  software  as  an  example. 
Most  Japanese  software  companies 
act  as  subcontractors  to  larger  firms, 
writing  programs  for  proprietary  sys- 
tems instead  of  producing  products 
for  a  broader  market. 

A  sign  that  Kamata's  fears  are  well 
grounded:  Unlike  in  the  U.S.,  in  Ja- 
pan the  rate  of  new  business  starts  is 
declining.  This  is  not  a  reassuring  sign 
at  a  time  when  Japan,  like  the  U.S., 
needs  the  job-creating  powers  of  new 
companies  if  the  economy  is  to  rede- 
ploy its  work  force  productively.  H 
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ON  THE  DOCKET 


As  President  Clinton  remakes  the  federal  judiciary, 
companies  should  brace  for  a  new  wave  of 
environmental  lawsuits. 


Free  to  sue 


By  David  Frum 

Forget  the  spotted  owl.  The  big- 
gest environmental  problem  that 
business  may  soon  face  from  the  Clin- 
ton Administration  is  a  broader  law  of 
standing. 

Law  of  what?  Good  question. 
Standing  is  one  of  those  intricate, 
procedural  areas  of  law  on  which  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  can  depend. 

The  theory  behind  standing  is  that 
individuals  should  be  able  to  bring 
lawsuits  only  if  their  own 
personal  legal  rights  have 
been  violated.  In  other 
words,  if  you  happen  to  dis- 
approve of  what  the  CIA, 
say,  or  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  or  Exxon  is  do- 
ing, you're  supposed  to 
take  it  up  with  Congress, 
not  the  courts.  That's  what 
the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion had  in  mind  when  thev 
limited  the  federal  courts' 
jurisdiction  to  actual  "cases 
or  controversies." 

But  since  the  late  1960s 
the  doctrine  of  standing  has  been 
broadened  enormously  by  activist 
courts  eager  to  solve  the  nation's 
problems.  "Public  interest"  groups, 
environmentalists  in  particular,  were 
welcomed  into  court  to  attack  private 
companies  and  government  agencies. 

The  most  extreme  case  was  U.S.  v. 
S.C.R.A.P.  In  deciding  that  case  in 
1973,  the  Supreme  Court  allowed  a 
suit  to  be  brought  by  an  environmen- 
talist student  group  against  a  railway 
company.  The  students'  standing: 
They  claimed  that  the  railway  compa- 
ny's freight  rates  discriminated 
against  the  hauling  of  recycled  materi- 
als,which  discouraged  recycling,  and 
that  in  turn  caused  litter  to  be  strewn 
about  the  local  park.  The  students 
wanted  to  skip  the  political  process 
and  use  the  courts  to  enforce  their 


opinions  about  recycling. 

Over  the  past  decade  conservative 
Supreme  Court  justices,  especially 
Antonin  Scalia,  have  rolled  back  some 
of  the  wilder  precedents.  But  the  low- 
er federal  courts  could  let  the  public- 
interest  lawsuits  rip  again.  Observes 
Nicholas  Yost,  an  attorney  with 
Washington's  Dickstein,  Shapiro  & 
Morin:  "The  courts  below  have  al- 
ways been  more  liberal  on  standing 


than  the  Supreme  Court." 

With  10%  of  the  179  federal  appeals 
court  judgeships  already  vacant,  and  5 
federal  judges  leaving  office  on  aver- 
age every  month,  by  the  next  presi- 
dential election  President  Clinton 
probably  will  have  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  name  40%  of  all  federal  judges. 
He  already  has  one  Supreme  Court 
vacancy  to  fill;  there  will  probably  be 
another. 

A  broader  law  of  standing  would 
affect  business  in  two  important  ways. 
First,  it  would  make  it  easier  for  envi- 
ronmental and  other  antibusiness  or- 
ganizations to  bring  lawsuits  de- 
manding that  federal  agencies  bear 
down  on  companies.  Proponents  of 
broader  standing,  like  University  of 
Colorado  law  professor  David 
Getches,  argue  that  easy  access  to  the 


courts  is  necessary  to  make  sure  go 
eminent  regulators  carry  out  Co 
gress'  wishes.  But  that  ignores  the  fa 
that  even  after  regulators  and  comp 
nies  satisfy  the  relevant  statutes,  th< 
can  still  be  hauled  into  court  by 
aggrieved  group  and  made  to  argil 
their  cases  all  over  again  in  front  of  \ 
activist  judge — whose  decisions  ml 
be  far  more  onerous  than  anythii 
Congress  envisioned. 

The  second  problem  is  this: 
broader  law  of  standing  would  make 
easier  for  environmentalist  groups 
sue  companies  directly.  The  doz< 
major  environmental  laws  enacted  b 
tween  1970  and  1980  invited  em 
ronmentalist  groups  to  sue  any  corpi 
ration  that  irked  them.  By  enforcii 
stricter  rules  of  standing,  the  Reag< 
and  Bush  justices  prevented  many 
those  lawsuits  from  happening.  No 
that  discipline  may  crumble. 

Daniel  Boxer  is  a  partner  in  tl 
Portland,  Me.  firm 
Pierce,  Atwood.  A  defem 
er  of  paper  producers,  Bo 
er  observes  that  while  exis 
ing  law  makes  it  easy  to  si 
environmental  defendant 
"you  still  have  to  find  plaii 
tiffs  who  actually  do  use  tl 
resource."  Thus,  for  exan 
pie,  it  is  tough  for  an  ind 
vidual  or  group  in  Orego 
say,  to  take  a  paper  comp 
ny  to  court  for  polluting 
river  in  Maine. 

But  broader  rights  to  s« 
private  companies  m 
soon  emerge  from  Congress.  T\^ 
major  environmental  statutes,  tl 
Clean  Water  Act  and  the  Resoun 
Conservation  &  Recovery  Act  (whic 
governs  the  handling  of  industri 
waste),  are  up  for  reauthorization 
Congress  this  year.  If  past  experien 
holds,  they  will  be  enacted  with  sha 
new  fangs:  When  Congress  reauth< 
rized  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  1990, 
sought  to  encourage  lawsuits  by  ma 
ing  it  possible  to  collect  money  fro- 
violators  of  the  act. 

How  the  President  and  Congre 
will  broaden  the  laws  before  the 
now  is  still  unclear.  But  from  an  At 
ministration  whose  Vice  President  b 
lieves  that  industry  is  perpetrating  "i 
environmental  holocaust  witho 
precedent,"  potential  defendan 
would  be  wise  to  expect  the  worst. 
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GuHstream. 
Build  Business 
Relationships 
FaceToFace. 


i 


Electronic  technology  has  revolu- 
tionized corporate  communications,  but 
it  has  not  replaced  meeting  lace  to  (ace. 
You  still  have  to  look  some  problems, 
some  opportunities,  square  in  the  eye. 

Whether  he's  a  prospective 
customer,  a  trading  partner,  or  a  loyal 
customer,  you'll  understand  — _ 
each  other  better  in  person.     1 116 


Gul  (stream  is  part  of  the  tech- 
nology of  the  tiiture.  It  can  give  you  a 
competitive  advantage  now,  by  letting 
your  people  communicate  in  person 
far  more  frequently,  with  far  more 
control.  And,  with  its  spacious,  fully- 
equipped  Airborne  Office,  they  experi- 


ence no  down  time  during  travel  time. 

It  is  both  a  transportation  system 
and  a  communications  system  that 
helps  you  meet  with  more  people, 
more  places. 

For  more  information,  please  call 
1-912-965-5555. 


Right  People  In  The  Right  Places  At  The  Right  Times. 


Gulfstiuam 


Good  news  for  California:  Politicians  in  impoverished 
New  Mexico  are  working  overtime  to  scare 
new  businesses  away  from  their  state. 

A  great  place 
to  visit,  but .  • . 


By  William  P.  Barrett 


m 


Garrktt  Paulus  wanted  to  sell 
women's  clothing  in  Carlsbad,  N.M., 
a  tow  n  of  25,000  that  is  275  miles 
southeast  of  Albuquerque.  His  busi- 
ness plan  called  for  charging  prices 
50%  lower  than  those  of  Carlsbad's 
existing  dress  stores.  But  the  City 
Council  unanimously  turned  down 
Paulus'  request  for  a  temporary  busi- 
ness license  to  operate  for  three  days 
out  of  a  hotel  room.  Why?  Carlsbad 
Mayor  Bob  Forrest  says  Paulus  would 
undercut  local  businesses. 

Paulus  finally  got  his  permit  recent- 
ly, but  he  had  to  sue  the  Carlsbad  City 
Council  to  get  it.  "My  situation  got  a 
lot  of"  publicity  in  the  New  Mexico 
media,"  he  says.  '  Not  a  single  state 
official,  economic  development  per- 


son or  lawmaker  stood  up  and  sup- 
ported me." 

With  the  country's  fourth-lowest 
per  capita  income  and  third-highest 
poverty  rate,  you  might  think  that  the 
self-styled  Land  of  Enchantment 
would  pull  out  the  stops  to  attract 
new  business  and  jobs.  You  would  be 
wrong.  In  the  battle  among  states  for 
new  jobs  and  businesses,  New  Mexico 
perversely  offers  all  sorts  of  institu- 
tional disincentives. 

For  starters,  the  state's  tax  structure 
is  unusually  forbidding.  The  personal 
tax  on  middle  and  upper  incomes  is 
one  of  the  nation's  highest,  hitting  a 
top  marginal  rate  of  8.5%  on  a  single 
person's  taxable  income  of  just 
S4 1,600.  By  contrast,  a  New  York 


State  resident  would  pay  7.9%  at  th; 
level  of  income,  a  taxpaver  in  Mich 
gan,  4.6%. 

In  Albuquerque  there's  a  5.81' 
gross  receipts  tax,  which  hits  prescrip 
tion  medicines,  foodstuffs  and  virtua 
ly  all  services — even  bank  fees  an 
intrastate  airfares. 

As  a  result,  telemarketers,  consu 
tants,  independent  warehouse!' 
mortgage  escrow  firms  and  other  seij 
vice  outfits  operating  nationwide  an 
contemplating  a  move  to  New  Mexj 
co  have  to  be  very  careful  about  hov 
they  structure  their  operations  lesj 
they  incur  a  levy  that,  for  competitjj 
reasons,  they  can't  pass  on  to  out-ofi 
staters. 

One  financial  adviser  tells  his  enter 
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C\  cyrtiier'uv^  fUfrce-  -(or  world  ~tvwMJjr&  a*id  MomMa  AMatZf,  ~bbt>  Lciky 
eAfouiotUk&d  put  cyxUb  -far -fyke,  i^eefe,  ahead     a  A^lutfUcafod 
eMA&wJcU>,  ow  Ipu6uwm  uetftad  AntctrVldif  ad  if  it  had  Idum,  asA  to  muaLo. 


THE  PENINSULA 


MANILA 


Share    The  Experience 


nwiu^Anur  The  Leading  Hotels  of  The  World  Tollfree:  (800)  223  6800  2§IP  Preferred  Hotels  &  Resorts  Worldwide    Tollfree:  (800)  323  7500 
The  Peninsula  Manila,  Corner  of  Ayala  &  Makati  Avenues,  1226  Makati,  Metro  Manila,  Philippines.   Tel:  (2)  819  3456   Fax:  (2)  815  4825  /  (2)  815  3402 
The  Peninsula:  Hong  Kong  •  Manila  •  New  York  •  Beverly  Hills  •  The  Palace  Hotel  Beijing  •  The  Kowloon  Hotel  Hong  Kong 
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W1LTEL  TURNS  UP  EVERYWHERE, 

Total  Bttamexs 1  orranun  wtctzmw  rend  '/tUsotirrmg ' l-HOO-Khf-7113 
One  'if  the  WMutm..  'i-mviw,f.\ ■&         i  '  IWTHT 


:i        •:  .-;.;rr.-   c_<rr.r>  re.-ccami 
id  trendy  Sana  Fe  to  consider  la 
"c:  -•;->.  -i.   .■•r>;ri-r.c  .1— raru 
back  in  Los  Angeles. 

Oe  the  horazoc  a  state 
-  >r_i  ire  :.  _:  :.za 


•11  -  r  ci 

±ac  -.:        cc  ^    :zz  r»-  r 

'  me  tie  \  ~ : ;  ~  Acrr_rr>crarj 

is  cossaderina.  It  would  fund  fl 
i  5  rax  ;c  r 

;r>  ire  ar.  >    :r.    -    ~  : 
this  would  easily  double  Nor  Mo| 
co's  government  revenues. 

7":  5cx:;*j  =  . ::— j.ccaicj 
agency  befceves  that  5.000  near 
that  vfl  fjimiJi*  out-of-state  wrm 
ones  «1  be  created  during  the 

zZZ        :c  t-zur.z  ?•:.:"  re:  l-1- 
3n  nese  ~<:c_c  re  ccrsec  r: 
degree  by  defense-industry-i 
jobs  that  are  disappearing,  Conor] 
in     n         — ^  Vtar.  ~z 
*iani    arger  rcc—ar  :r    a~  ' 
Mexico's  13  minWi,,  Utah  eaj 
about  30.000  such  jobs-nax. 

c  :  restless  .racer?  r 
New  Mexico  can  claim  one  of 
rarer  ^  r  si  iiircsmess  cram 
"I've  rned  ir  -jl  crrererr  stares 

;  rr      seer  i  _<:;  r 

rents  :.n.f  J.-e rrjr.  III. 
AEbocpBerqaie's  Qaesta  Pen  ore 
""The  --i-unlr  here  is  to  drwv  ■■ 
ne  — -t~  exists  rather  —  ~.~  n  rr 
crease  the  size  of  the  pic"  Gorha 
rarcra.  gas  producrioa  has  jus:  3 
:JTC':::  '"  nr  "■  ei  irecrer  sr,-- 
increase. 

Derercers  or  New  Mexic "  i 
growth  nas  oi  pome  to  some  mi 
ii  rs  liar  suagest  the  stare  is  ocn 
few  things  right.  Tbe  average  £___ 
ofNew  Mexicans  has  risen  taster j 
die  Hirtrirtiirf  average.  Tom  ism  is  ■ 
rne  stareTs  scenery  is  truly  scene 
The  legislature  has  just  rncis; 
rnnsriTTTrtnrrel  amendment  rfrjr  5 
proved  by  voters,  would  allow  cars 
oner  cut-rate  land  to  new  rcsr-e 
Corporate  tax  laws  were  drarmfl 
encourage  investment  in  ec_X!r 
and  pfarrrs. 

In  April  Intel  Corp.  ii:a^r 
>id  add  LT000  jobs  to  its  z  :  crctni 

cfrip  plant  near  All:  •  :  * . . :    _  r. 

will  help  the  stare's  unempfo 
rareT  wnfcfr  at  6.7%  is  slightly 
the  national  average  of  7% — ti 
experts  say  New  Mexico  Ts  rate : 

■  .1- 


tates  the  true  unemployment  picture 
lecause  a  lot  of  people  have  just 
topped  looking  and  are  content  to 
ollect  their  welfare  checks. 

Contrary  to  its  image  of  rugged 
/estern  self-sufficiency,  over  the  years 
Jew  Mexico  has  grown  dependent 
n  public  spending  and  jobs  that  have 
tilled  private  initiative  in  the  state. 
Consider:  19.3%  of  all  employees  are 
n  state  and  local  government  pay- 
:>lls.  Another  1 5%  work  for  the  feder- 
1  government — about  double  the  na- 
onal  average — thanks  to  two  huge 
ational  nuclear  research  laboratories 
id  a  slew  of  military  bases.  Not  a 
rowth  sector  anymore. 

Today  only  7%  of  the  work  force  is 
i  manufacturing,  less  than  half  the 
ational  average.  Meanwhile,  the  ser- 


"I've  lived  in  six 
different  states, 
and  I've  never  seen 
a  place  like  this. 
The  attitude  here 
is  to  diwy  up  the  pie 
that  exists  rather  than 
try  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  pie." 


e  sector  employs  27%.  One  of  the 
jte's  20  largest  private  employers  is 
za  Hut. 

ew  people  embrace  change,  but 
tne  powerful  New  Mexicans  abhor 
The  entrenched  powers  want  to 
y  entrenched  and  fear  that  an  influx 
outsiders  will  upset  the  applecart, 
us,  six  years  ago  Citibank  wanted 
put  a  big  credit  card  operation  in 
mquerque.  This  would  have  creat- 
around  1,000  jobs.  But  the  bank 
nt  to  Nevada  after  New  Mexican 
nkers,  fearing  competition,  object- 
to  Citi's  request  for  a  local  bank 
liter. 

1\  beautiful  place  to  visit,  New  Mex- 
.  But  until  the  politicians  under- 
lie! that  states  don't  attract  capital 
h  high  taxes  and  red  tape,  you'd 
nt  to  think  twice  before  starting  or 
>anding  a  business  there.  HH 
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HOW  WILTEL  KEPT 
BACKDRAFT'S 
SOUNDTRACK 
SMOKIN'. 


A 


udiences  were  blown  away  because  filmmakers 
used  our  digital  fiber-optic  network  to  mix 
soundtracks  between  Skywalker  Sound  Studios  400 
miles  apart.  Surprised? 

The  producers  were  fired  up,  too. 


BACKDRAFT" 

TM  &  ©  1991  Universal  City  Studios,  Inc.  and 
Imagine  Films  Entertainment,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
Licensed  by  MCA/Universal  Merchandising,  Inc. 


WILTEL  TURNS  UP  EVERYWHERE. 


Total  Business  Communications  and  Outsourcing  /l-  800-364-5113 
One  of  the  Williams  Companies       '  ©1993  WilTel 


WE  BUY  THE  BEST  PARTS 


i 


WOF 


Id, 


ELECTRICAL  COMPONENTS 

Minnesolo,  Wisconsin,  Co/ifornio 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Tennessee 


PROPORTIONING  VALVES 
Michigan 


DOOR  PANEL  SUBSTRATES 

New  Jersey 


[ 


CATALYTIC  CONVERTERS 

California 

FUEL  PUMPS 
South  Carolina 


MOLDED  PLASTICS 

Arkansas,  Florida,  Kentucky, 

Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Tennessee 


GLASS 
Ohio,  Kentucky 


RUBBER  HOSES 
Texas,  Ohio, 
Missouri 


CYLINDER  HEADS 

Missouri 


POWER  STEERING  PUMPS 

Tennessee 


FORGED  CRANKSHAFTS 

Kentucky 


STEEL 

Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Kentucky 


TIRES 

Oklahoma,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Virginia 


COIL  SPRINGS 

Kentucky 


SHOCK  ABSORBERS 

Ohio 


LOWER  SUSPENSION  ARMS 

Michigan 


S  1, 


matter 

WHICH  STATE  THEY'RE  FROM. 

EVERY  Camry  manufactured  at  our  $2  billion  Georgetown,  Kentucky  plant  is  made  with 
U.S.  parts  purchased  from  174  of  our  over  390  American  suppliers.  At  Toyota  we're 
committed  to  investing  in  the  economies  where  we  do  business.  That's  why,  since  1988, 
we've  increased  our  purchasing  of  U.S.  made  parts  by  3  5  7  %  to  over  $4  billion 
per  year.  IN        STING   IN   THE   THINGS   WE  ALL    CARE  ABOUT.  TQYOTA 

For  information  on  Toyota  in  America  write  Toyota  Motor  Corporate  Services,   9  West  57th  Street,  Suite  4900,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
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Benetton  creates  ads  that  attract  lots 
)f  attention.  But  that  isn't  enough  to  move 
ts  overpriced  merchandise. 

Unraveled 


>y  Michael  Schuman 


uciano  Benetton  has  named  his 
m,  Mauro,  31,  to  rescue  Benetton's 
S.  operation.  In  the  late  1980s  U.S. 
enagers  gave  up  the  baggy  sweater 
ok  and  transferred  their  allegiance 
the  jeans  and  sweatshirt  style  of  the 
ap  and  the  Limited's  Express.  De- 
ite — or  maybe  because  of — Benet- 
n's  self-consciously  do-good,  feel- 
x)d  advertising,  its  U.S.  sales  have 
Hen  by  some  28%  from  1987,  to 
lound  $81  million,  and  the  U.S. 
aeration  is  in  the  red.  This  has  been  a 
blow  to  Benetton  Group  SpA, 
$1.7   billion    Italian  clothing 
anufacturer. 

And  it  is  the  more  frustrating  to  the 
anetton  family,  since  their  fortunes 
ewhere  have  prospered.  Net  in- 
me  of  the  international  company 
s  risen  39%  since  1990,  to  around 
25  million,  while  sales  have  in- 
eased  by  25%. 

What  happened  was  that  American 
tes  simply  changed  faster  than 
tes  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Where- 
European  and  Asian  adolescents 


ABOVE:  Benetton's  new  store  design 
BELOW:  Mauro  Benetton 
Can  a  new  look  and  a  new  man 
reverse  Benetton's  ailing 
U.S.  business? 


continued  to  choose  Benetton's  knit- 
wear, slim  pants  and  loose  sweaters, 
American  adolescents  turned  to  jeans 
and  sweatshirts.  Benetton  didn't — or 
couldn't — change  with  them. 

Mauro  Benetton  arrived  in  New 


York  to  implement  a  concrete  plan. 
Benetton  would  pretty  much  aban- 
don teenage  customers  and  try  to 
attract  more  professional  women  in 
their  late  20s  and  30s — many  of 
whom  grew  up  on  the  Benetton  look 
but  switched  as  they  became  older 
and  more  affluent. 

To  carry  this  out,  he  is  closing  many 
of  the  company's  1,000-square-foot 
stores  and  replacing  them  with  a 
smaller  number  of  2,000-square-foot 
stores.  The  bigger  outlets  will  be  bet- 
ter able  to  display  an  expanded  Benet- 
ton product  line,  featuring  fashion- 
able tailored  clothing  and  dresses. 

"If  we  have  200  strong  stores  rath- 
er than  600,  so  be  it,"  says  Mauro 
Benetton.  "From  this  base  we  will 
rebuild  slowly  and  prudendy." 

Slowly,  certainly.  Benetton  doesn't 
own  the  stores,  which  are  owned  and 
managed  by  licensees.  This  means  the 
licensees  will  have  to  redo  the  stores 
on  their  own  at  a  cost  of  $  1 00,000  to 
$400,000  each.  The  company  is  not 
pressuring  them  to  do  so,  nor  is  it 
offering  financial  help. 

But  dealing  with  possibly  recalci- 
trant licensees  is  nothing  compared 
with  the  task  of  changing  an  estab- 
lished image.  In  the  minds  of  many 
potential  customers,  Benetton  is  just  a 
maker  of  overpriced  sweaters  for 
teenyboppers. 

About  50%  of  Benetton's  clothing 
line  is  still  knitwear  and  in  the  expen- 
sive range.  A  tailored  jacket  goes  for 
about  $175,  a  plain  skirt  $70,  and  a 
sweater  $90.  At  the  Gap  a  jacket 
retails  for  $98,  and  at  Express  skirts 
sell  for  $54.  Images  of  nuns  kissing 
priests  may  attract  a  lot  of  attention, 
but  they  don't  necessarily  move  the 
merchandise. 

Benetton's  peculiar  advertising 
hasn't  helped  much,  focusing  as  it 
does  on  such  themes  as  a  dying  AIDS 
patient.  Benetton's  newest  ads  feature 
Luciano  Benetton  posing  in  the  nude 
as  a  promotion  for  a  charity  clothes 
drive.  Benetton  apparently  thinks  its 
touchy-feely  ads,  with  their  sexual  and 
political  shrillness,  register  with  the 
ambitious  and  affluent  young.  Maybe 
they  do,  but  they  don't  persuade 
them  to  buy.  "Benetton  needs  to 
understand  who  its  customer  is  and 
meet  that  customer  effectively,"  says 
retail  analyst  Walter  Loeb.  "Benetton 
hasn't  done  that."  3» 
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— oday,  shaping  the  future  is  precise 
I    iy  what  Boston  is  doing.  As  the 
B    defining  metropolis  of  a  region  hit 

hard  by  the  recession,  Boston  has  taken 

its  knocks.  However,  under  strong 

leadership  from  Mayor 

Raymond  L.  Flynn, 

Boston  has  kept  its  fiscal 

balance  and  maintained 

a  favorable  environment 

for  business.  Infant  com- 
panies are  developing, 

banks  have  begun  to 

gain  ground  and  the 

investment-management 

industry  is  thriving.  Major 

infrastructure  projects  in 

the  works  will  soon  speed 

transportation,  beautify 

the  city  and  provide 

thousands  of  jobs. 

"Boston  has  a  long,  300- 
year  history  in  which  it  has 

prospered  as  its  diverse 

economies  evolved  from 

trading  and  manufacturing 

to  financial  services  and 

high  technology,"  says 

Mayor  Flynn.  "Boston  is 

once  again  adapting  to 

new  conditions  in  regional 

and  world  markets  to 

build  a  prosperous  new 

economy.  By  any  mea- 
sure, Boston  has  the 

resources  and  know-how 

to  lead  the  regional  econo- 
my to  recovery  and  build  a 

competitive  economy  for  a 

world  marketplace  that  is 

increasingly  based  on  inno- 
vation and  knowledge- 
related  industries." 

AN  ENVIRONMENT 
THAT  FAVORS 
BUSINESS 


hard  times,  we've  demonstrated  that 
Boston  is  right  for  business.  At  the  same 
time,  we've  been  able  to  invest  in  our 
infrastructure  and  provide  key  services." 
More  direct  forms  of  assistance  to  busi- 


BOSTON: 

SHAPING  THE  FUTURE 

Bostonians  have  always  broken  new  ground,  whether  by  dumping  tea 
into  their  harbor,  building  a  mercantile  empire,  figuring  out  how  to  splice 

genes  or  constructing  supercomputers.  Some  attribute  this  tradition  of 
innovation  to  New  England's  rocky  soil  and  scant  resources,  which,  in  the 

beginning,  forced  the  inhabitants  to  live  by  their  wits.  Whatever  the 
explanation,  for  over  200 years,  Boston  has  thrived  by  shaping  the  future. 


Prudent  management  of 
its  own  fiscal  affairs  is  one 
of  the  primary  ways  Boston  has  made  busi- 
ness feel  welcome.  Since  1983,  a  series  of 
upgrades  by  Moody's  and  Standard  & 
Poor's  has  pushed  Boston's  bond  rating  to 
the  A  level.  "Businesses  need  to  know  that 
they're  operating  in  a  stable,  well-managed 
environment,"  says  Lee  F.  Jackson, 
Boston's  collector/treasurer.  "By  maintain- 
ing our  high  credit  rating  through  the  state's 


ness  have  come  from  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority,  which  has  been 
especially  helpful  in  stimulating  and  coordi- 
nating growth  of  the  city's  flagship  medi- 
cal/health care  sector  —  the  source  of  12% 
of  the  city's  employment. 

Three  of  Boston's  top  ten  employers  are 
hospitals,  and  Boston  hospitals  are  expand- 
ing vigorously,  with  multimillion  dollar 


facilities  rising  in  several  parts  of  the  city. 
Among  Boston's  33  hospitals  are  many  of 
the  nation's  premier  institutions  for  patie 
care,  teaching  and  research. 

"Our  role  is  to  provide  biomedical 

research  and  biotech 
cal  firms  with  sites  fc 
both  research  facility 
and  corporate  head- 
quarters," says  Paul 
Barrett,  Boston 
Redevelopment 
Authority  director,  "j 
primary  example  is  t 
Charlestown  Navy 
Yard,  where  Massa- 
chusetts General 
Hospital  has  investe< 
about  $200  million  a 
located  600,000  squa 
feet  of  research  spac 
At  Allston  Landing, 
provided  expedited 
zoning  approvals  anc 
tax  predictability  to 
Genzyme  Corp.,  wh 
is  building  the  first 
biotech  manufacturi 
facility  in  Massa- 
chusetts." 

For  businesses  of 
many  kinds,  help  is 
also  available  from 
other  sources.  The 
Massachusetts  Alliai 
for  Economic  Devel 
ment  (MAED)  is  a 
consortium  of  electr 
gas,  railroad  and 
telephone  utilities 
throughout  Massa- 
chusetts that  also 
includes  the  state 
government's  Office 
of  Business  Develo| 
ment.  When  compa 
nies  seek  to  expand 
locate  new  facilities 
Massachusetts,  MA 
provides  expert  assi 
tance  in  finding  sites  and  gaining  access 
to  financial  incentives  and  utility  rate 
discounts. 

"Massachusetts  has  many  resources  til 
businesses  in  other  states  covet,"  says  D 
Walsh,  chairman  of  MAED.  "We  have  a 
highly  trained  work  force,  significant  fin 
rial  resources,  world-class  academic  and 
research  facilities  and  very  successful 
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See  How 


V'hy  do  some  companies  struggle  with  their  Informa- 
tion Technology  (IT)  resources,  while  others  have 
iilized  IT  to  propel  them  far  beyond  their  competitors? 
jiat  roadblocks  have  the  successful  companies  met  and 
-rpassed  in  their  quest  to  maximize  their  use  of  IT? 

2E  IT  At  Work. 

tme  to  Enterprise  '93,  June  16-18,  at  the  World  Trade 
inter  in  Boston  and  you  can  see  and  talk  to  the  people 
id  companies  that  "made  IT  happen"  for  them.  See  how 
it  Life  empowered  its  workforce  and  maximized  pro- 
< ctivity  in  the  field.  Or  how  Pittsburgh  Plate  and  Glass 
eamlined  distribution  and  accelerated  customer  ser- 
•  e.  All  because  of  IT  . . .  and  innovative  thinking.  And, 
^ause  the  European  Community  is  a  participant  in 
terprise  '93,  you'll  get  an  inside  look  at  how  Europe  is 
eting  the  productivity  challenge. 


Hear  How  IT  Works. 

Enterprise  '93  also  features  over  30  conference  sessions 
that  show  you  how  information  technology  can  be  woven 
into  your  company's  strategic  goals  to  increase  productiv- 
ity and  profitability. 

Make  IT  Work  For  You. 

Find  out  for  yourself  how  IT  works  at  the  Enterprise  '93 
Showcase  and  Conference.  We  promise,  you'll  take  home 
knowledge  and  insights  you  can  put  to  work  immediately 
in  your  enterprise. 

For  More  Information  on  IT: 

Call  the  Enterprise  '93  hotline:  800/225-4698  or 
508/879-6700.  fbs 


Enterprise  93  is  co-hosted  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Open 
Software  Foundation  and  Bull  Worldwide  Information  Systems 


Bull.  A 


With  participation  by  the 
European  Community 
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GartnerGroup 
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businesses,  particularly  in  technology-based 
industries.  By  making  it  easier  for  compa- 
nies to  locate  here,  MAED  is  helping  to 
maintain  a  thriving,  competitive  business 
environment." 

HIGH-TECH  BRAINPOWER 

Outstanding  universities  are  a  pillar  of  the 
Boston  economy,  and  few  cities  in  the 
world  can  boast  as  many  Nobel  laureates. 
There  are  65  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  Greater  Boston  area,  many  of  which 
have  served  as  incubators  for  new  technolo- 
gies and  new  companies. 

Raytheon  Company  is  a  charter  member 
of  Boston's  "academic-industrial  complex." 
Like  more  than  600  other  businesses  based 
in  the  Commonwealth,  Raytheon  was 
founded  by  M.I.T.  graduates,  from  its  start 
as  a  producer  of  radio  tubes,  Raytheon  has 
grown  into  a  $9  billion  diversified  interna- 
tional technology-based  company. 

"Raytheon  was  founded  in  Massa- 
chusetts over  70  years  ago,  and  we've  built 
the  bulk  of  our  business  in  the  New 
England  area,"  says  Walter  H.  Stowell, 
senior  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  Raytheon's  equipment  division.  "Our 
roots  are  deep  here.  Over  the  years,  we've 
found  that  the  quality  of  life,  the  talent,  pro- 
fessionalism and  commitment  of  our  people 
—  combined  with  close  proximity  to  some 
of  the  finest  educational  institutions  in  the 
world  and  to  our  major  customers  —  create 
an  environment  that's  second  to  none." 

Long  before  there  was  a  Silicon  Valley, 
there  was  Massachusetts'  Route  128,  where 
innovative  companies  started  the  computer 
industry. 

Today,  the  largest  computer  manufactur- 
ing facility  in  Boston  is  operated  by  Bull 
HN  Information  Systems  Inc.,  a  leading 
provider  of  information  systems  and  ser- 
vices. In  recent  years.  Bull  has  invested 
over  $17  million  in  a  state-of-the-art  facility 
for  manufacturing  printed  circuit  boards. 
Located  in  Brighton,  an  inner-city  Boston 
neighborhood,  the  facility  employs  workers 
who  are  native  speakers  of  more  than  20 
different  languages. 


"Boston  offers  an  atmosphere  of  educa- 
tion, culture  and  recreation  that  is 
unmatched  anywhere,"  says  Axel  Leblois, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Bull 
HN.  "Our  Boston  work  force  is  among  the 
most  educated,  innovative  and  competitive 
in  the  world.  Our  employees  ha've  a  strong 
dedication  to  quality,  and  they  consistently 
meet  world-class  standards." 


capital  to  support  emerging  technologiB 

throughout  the  I  .S. 

Boston's  financial  community  is  alscj 
nourishing  business  development  clos 
home.  The  Bank  of  Boston,  a  super- 
regional  bank  with  assets  of  $33  billionl 
working  hard  to  help  stimulate  a  recovl 
New  England's  economy. 

One  year  ago,  the  bank  announi 


LEAPING  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

As  a  financial  center,  Boston  has  an  impact 
that  is  felt  well  beyond  New  England.  The 
concept  of  the  mutual  fund  was  developed 
in  the  city,  and  Boston  is  home  to  many  of 
the  country's  foremost  mutual  fund  organi- 
zations and  money  management  firms. 
Boston  also  has  a  long  history  as  a  center  for 
venture  capital  firms,  which  have  provided 


Bank  of  Boston  Credit  Initiative,  a  c< 
mitment  of  $3  billion  for  business  loi 
the  region.  The  bank  met  with  such 
strong  response  that,  earlier  this  yeai 
doubled  the  program  to  $6  billion. 

"The  Bank  of  Boston  Credit  Initii 
is  an  effort  to  aggressively  seek  out  a 
support  the  sound  businesses  that  w 
be  the  key  to  a  healthy  economy," 
explains  Ira  Stepanian,  chairman  ant 
chief  executive  officer  of  Bank  of  Be 
"We  first  announced  the  program  to 
provide  economic  leadership  for  the 
region  and  to  inject  some  needed  op 
mism  into  the  New  England  econorr 
The  market's  response  to  our  efforts 
exceeded  our  greatest  expectations 
demonstrating  that  there's  a  strong 
appetite  for  bank  credit,  especially  a 
smaller  firms.  Over  time,  $6  billion  i 
credit  could  help  to  produce  up  to 
100,000  jobs." 

AN  EXCITING  PLACE  TO  LI' 

Boston  is  a  city  of  dynamic  neighboi 
hoods,  magnificent  parks  and  an  extrac 
narily  rich  mix  of  cultural  offerings.  Wl 
your  taste  runs  to  the  jazz  concerts  on  t 
waterfront,  the  Caribbean  festival  in  th 
streets  of  Roxbury  or  the  Boston  Pops  • 
certs  on  the  Esplanade,  Boston's  calent 


he  challenge; 

X)  KEEP  190,000 
JRCRAFT  OUT  OF 
ACH  OTHER'S  AIRSPACE. 


ytheon  has  been  a  leader  in 
traffic  control  for  as  long  as 
ire's  been  air  traffic  to  control. 

e  1950's  when  U.S.  commercial  aviation  called  for  more 
;tive  air  traffic  control,  Raytheon  supplied  the  radars 
the  displays. 

ay,  Raytheon  continues  to  meet  the  challenge  of  help- 

0  make  crowded  skies,  safer  skies  all  over  the  world, 
nave  recently  modernized  the  air  traffic  control  systems 
anada,  Germany  and  Trinidad/Tobago.  And  now 

re  providing  the  government  of  Norway  with  new  radars 

1  their  first  totally  integrated  radar  and  flight  data 
i:essing  systems. 

e  U.S.  we  are  a  key  contributor  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Ministration's  new  Advanced  Automation  System,  de- 
joing  and  producing  automated,  large-screen  consoles 


that  will  give  air  traffic  controllers  instant  access  to  a  broad 
range  of  critical  data. 

The  world's  skies  won't  get  any  emptier.  So  we're  constantly 
planning  ahead,  challenging  ourselves  to  create  new  systems 
advanced  enough  for  the  crowded  skies  of  tomorrow. 

Send  us  more  challenges. 

The  same  "can-do"  spirit  that  makes  Raytheon  a  leader 
in  air  traffic  control  is  also  the  driving  force  behind  our  proven 
performance  in  defense,  energy  and  environmental  services, 
electronics,  aviation  and  appliances. 

We  thrive  on  challenges.  Send  us  more. 


Raytheon 


WE  THRIVE  ON  CHALLENGES 
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events  has  something  for  everyone. 

T  he  Wang  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
has  added  a  new  dimension  to  Boston's 
cultural  life.  Housed  in  an  opulent  and  beau- 
tifully renovated  theater  originally  built  in 
1925,  the  Wang  Center  presents  world- 


famous  ballet,  opera  and  dance  groups 
and  provides  a  home  to  the  Boston  Ballet 
and  the  Bank  of  Boston  Celebrity  Series. 

Bostonians  tend  to  be  passionate  about 
their  home  teams  —  the  Red  Sox,  Celtics, 
Bruins  and  Patriots.  For  sports  fans,  the 
announced  construction  of  a  new  Boston 
Garden  was  especially  welcome  news. 
When  the  project  is  completed,  the  Celtics 
and  Bruins  will  play  their  at-home  games  in 
a  spanking  new  arena,  and  Boston  will  be 
able  to  host  a  wide  variety  of  national  and 
international  events. 


Come  To 
Massachusetts 
And  We'll  Show 
You  The  Sites 


One  call  to  us  will  do  it  We  are  the 
Massachusetts  Alliance  for  Economic 
Development,  a  resource  referral  service  of 
business  experts  who  can  help  with  site 
locations,  financial  incentives,  utility  rate 
discounts,  and  more. 

So  if  you're  considering  expanding, 
relocating  or  building  a  business  in 
Massachusetts,  call  us  at  1-800-872-8773 

and  see  how  we  can  help.  Who  knows,  it 
could  be  love  at  first  sight 

Massachusetts  Alliance  for 
Economic  Development 
800  Boylston  Street,  Suite  2240. 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02199. 


1-800-872-8773 


Massachusetts  Alliance  for  Economic  Development 


Boston  is  also  emerging  as  an  internatioi 
al  sports  mecca.  During  the  past  two  yearsi 
it  has  staged  international  soccer  matches ; 
a  prelude  to  the  1994  World  Cup  of  Soccei 
This  month-long  tournament  is  the  single 
biggest  sporting  event  in  the  world. 

According  to  Rosemarie  E.  Sansone, 
director  of  the  Office  of  Business  and 
Cultural  Development,  "The  six  World 
Cup  games  to  be  played  in  Boston  will  ger 
erate  in  excess  of  $250  million  for  the 
Greater  Boston  economy  and  showcase 
Boston  to  billions  of  international  teleview, 
ers.  A  successful  staging  of  the  games  will 
further  position  Boston  as  a  hospitable  and 
capable  city  prepared  to  host  any  major 
international  event,  including  the  Summei 
Olympics." 

MAJOR  TOURIST  ATTRACTION 

The  word  is,  if  you  want  your  convention  I 
break  attendance  records,  hold  it  in  Boston 
The  cornerstone  of  Boston's  booming  con 
vention  industry  is  the  John  B.  Hynes 
Veterans  Memorial  Convention  Center,  ari 
elegant,  state-of-the-art  facility  that's  flexi 
ble  enough  to  accommodate  everything 
from  intimate  business  meetings  for  22  to 
dynamic  mega-conventions  for  22,000. 

As  of  the  fall  of  1993,  a  series  of  climate- 
controlled  walkways  will  link  the  Hynes  tc 
three  major  hotels,  more  than  200  fine 
stores  and  boutiques  and  more  than  two 
dozen  memorable  restaurants.  Under  one 
roof,  the  Boston  Convention  Complex  will 
boast  3,000  luxury  hotel  rooms  and  even 
1 1 -screen  cinema.  The  Hynes  neighbor- 
hood offers  hotel  quantity  as  well  as  qualir 
with  6,500  rooms  in  an  eight-block  radius  c  -H 
the  Center. 

"Boston  is  a  perfect  city  to  enjoy  on  fooo 
and  we're  right  in  the  heart  of  it,"  says 
Janice  Saragoni,  the  Center's  director  of 
marketing  and  public  affairs.  "The  swan 


'On  the  surface,  Stride  Rite's 
aeeds  are  basic-stock  transfer, 
3ash  management,  trade  ser- 
vices." What  isn't  so  basic  is  all 
ihe  advice  and  perspective  we 


Dffer  on  the  internatioi*\  side! 


Dure,  it's  a  lot  to  ask  for  bank. 
Chat's  why  we  don't 
uait  to  be  askedH 


I  Stride  Rite,"  as  a  major  importer,  has  a  tremendous  volume  of  import  letters  of  credit  from  South 
brea.  Kyu  Jong  Han,  who  runs  our  office  in  Pusan,  is  there  to  handle  every  one  in  a  timely,  accurate 
anner.  □  With  more  than  100  offices  in  25  countries,  we  are  always  looking  for  ways  to  use  our 
obal  experience  to  improve  Stride  Rite's  leverage  in  the  international  market.  From  Korean  Won 
turcing  to  a  supplier  financing  program  in  the  Philippines.  Most  recently,  we  proposed  the 
ructuring  of  a  Red  Clause  letter  of  credit.  B  To  compete  in  today's  global  arena,  proactive  service  and 
eative  solutions  aren't  a  luxury,  they're  a  must  From  his  office  in  Boston,  Rick  Hill  coordinates  a  team 
experienced  bankers  to  solve  problems  and  anticipate  the  needs  of  his  customers  all  over  the  world, 
this  is  the  kind  of  approach  you've  been  looking  for  from  a  bank,  give  us  a  call  at  1-800-800-4790. 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Put  our  strength  id  work  for  you. 
1-800-800-4790 


i  Member  FI)!C 
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boats  in  the  Public  Garden,  the  cobblestoned 
streets  of  Beacon  Hill,  the  New  England 
Aquarium,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
—  they're  all  within  walking  distance." 

In  addition  to  the  conventioneers,  plenty 
of  vacationers  come  to  Boston.  Every  year, 
more  than  3  million  people  walk  the 
Freedom  Trail,  a  three-mile  hike  that  takes 
in  the  Old  South  Meeting  House  where 
revolutionaries  assembled,  the  Paul  Revere 
House,  the  USS  Constitution  and  13  other 
historic  sites.  Visitors  also  walk  the  1.6-mile 
Black  Heritage  Trail,  which  includes  the 
oldest  standing  African-American  church 
in  the  U.S.,  and  sites  commemorating 
Boston's  anti-slavery  movement  and  large 
community  of  free  African  Americans  in  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries. 


EXCELLENT  TRANSPORTATION 
NETWORK 


One  of  the  largest  municipal  construction 
projects  in  the  U.S.  is  under  way  in  Boston. 
Employing  more  than  1(),(XX)  workers,  the 
project  will  replace  the  Central  Artery,  an 
elevated  highway  through  downtown 
Boston,  with  a  depressed  highway  covered 
by  acres  of  new  park  land.  The  project  will 
also  extend  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  to 
Logan  Airport  through  a  new  tunnel  under 
Boston  Harbor,  bringing  the  airport  within 
minutes  of  downtown.  The  Central  Artery 
project  will  make  Boston's  excellent  trans- 
portation infrastructure  even  better.  Once  a 
maritime  giant,  Boston  remains  an  impor- 
tant hub  for  transportation  and  international 
trade.  Proximity  to  Europe  is  another 
Boston  asset.  By  sea,  Boston's  port  is  one 
day  closer  to  Europe  than  any  other  major 
port  in  the  U.S.  Logan  Airport  ranks  sev- 
enth among  U.S.  airports  for  international 
travel.  Interstate  highways  are  just  minutes 
away  from  Boston's  airport  and  seaport. 


AN  EXCITING  FUTURE 


In  the  Information  Age,  Boston  has  in 
abundance  the  single  most  important 
resource  for  producing  wealth:  human  in 
nuity.  Backed  by  its  solid  financial  base, 
this  city,  uniquely  rich  in  human  talent,  i 
home  to  experts  in  managing  information 
many  kinds  —  from  the  information  earn 
by  the  human  genetic  code  to  the  inform 
tion  reported  daily  from  the  world's  finart 
cial  markets  to  the  information  embeddej 
in  a  computer's  hardware  and  software. 
Boston's  unique  concentration  of  institu- 
tions, human  skills  and  fiscal  strength 
assures  that  the  city  will  continue  to  thriv 
—  as  it  always  has  —  by  shaping  the  futu 
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The  Public  Garden  is  home 
to  Boston's  world-famous 
Swan  Boats. 


Four  Reasons  Why  Bringing  Your  Meeting 
To  Boston  Is  A  Step  In  The  Right  Direction. 


«Mfc.  Freedom  Trail. 
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No  other  city  has  so  many  fine  attractions,  so  close  together.  That's  why  Boston  stands  apart.  We  have  everything  from  Fenway 
Park  and  Faneuil  Hall  to  The  Freedom  Trail.  Not  to  mention  the  Hynes  Convention  Center,  which  is  centrally  located  so 

you  can  take  everything  in  stride.  For  more  information  call  (617) 
954-2000.  (In  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  call  (202)  898-0909.) 
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Boston.  America's  Walking  City. 


BOSTON/FOXBORO 

JUNE  21  -JULY  9 

FOR  INFORMATION: 

WORLD  CUP  USA  94/BOSTON 

TWO  CENTER  PLAZA,  BOSTON,  MA  02108 

TEL:  617-523-9494  FAX:  617-523-6337 

IN  COOPERATION  WITfl  MAYOR'S  OFFICE 

OF  BUSINESS  AND  CULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
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The  business  of  retailing  is  in  constant  flux.  But  the  spread  of 
just-in-time  retailing  promises  to  level  slow-witted  traditional 
merchants  while  creating  fabulous  opportunities  for  innovative  ones. 


The  fall 

of  the  mall 


By  Gretchen  Morgenson 


Americans  love  to  shop.  Is  there  anywhere  in 
the  annals  of  business  a  more  commonly  accept- 
ed truth  than  this  one?  But  like  most  conven- 
tional wisdom,  this  is  only  half  true.  Shopping  is 
still  a  popular  pastime,  but  going  shopping 
downtown  or  at  the  mall  is  not.  Instead,  more 
Americans  are  shopping  by  computer,  television 
or  telephone,  buying  what  they  want  quickly 
and  efficiently.  And  therein  lies  a  very  serious 
threat  to  the  country's  traditional  retail  industry 
and  to  the  19  million  people  it  employs. 


Too  many  stores 
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Selling 
space  rises, 
but  sales 
do  not. 


Call  it  just-in-time  retailing.  In  essence,  i| 
means  making  retailing  more  efficient  by  reduc 
ing  the  length  of  time,  the  quantity  of  inventor 
and  the  number  of  middlemen  that  stand  be 
tween  a  product  and  a  consumer. 

Just-in-time  retailing  takes  many  forms,  bu 
perhaps  the  clearest  example  is  Dell  Computet 
Early  on,  Michael  Dell  grasped  that  in  a  world  ii 
which  electronic  parts  and  telephone  wires  ar 
cheap,  storefronts  and  fancy  sales  offices  ar 
obsolete.  Making  his  computers  and  sellin 
them  by  mail,  Dell  eliminates  real  estate,  elimi 
nates  floor  walkers,  eliminates  the  retailer7 
stockroom  and  the  wholesaler's  warehouse,  an 
shrinks  the  factory's  finished  goods  inventor) 
He  passes  most  of  the  savings  along  to  thi 
consumer.  There  really  isn't  any  way  that  tradi 
tional  bricks-and-mortar  computer  salesme 
can  survive  the  Michael  Dell  onslaught.  Laj 
month  Sun  Computers  Inc.,  a  12-store  compul 
er  retailer  in  California,  was  the  latest  tradition; 
computer  merchant  to  go  out  of  business. 

Dell  represents  the  ultimate  in  just-in-timtc; 
retailing.  Few  retailers  (or  manufacturers)  hav 
progressed  to  Dell's  level  of  efficiency.  Bt 
many  are  getting  there.  The  shift  to  mor 
efficient  shopping  will  have  immense  implid 
tions  for  manufacturers,  distributors,  real  estat  jij 
owners,  bankers  and  anyone  else  in  the  busine: 
of  selling  goods  to  American  consumers. 

At  the  forefront  of  just-in-time  retailing  wa 
of  course,  Sam  Walton.  His  huge  investment  i 
computer  systems  enabled  him  to  get  rid  c 
many  of  the  middlemen  who  clutter  the  path  c 
merchandise  and  add  to  its  cost  as  it  moves  froi 
the  factory  to  the  consumer.  With  the  compu 
ers,  Wal-Mart  can  speed  information  on  what 
selling  and  what  isn't  from  the  marketplac 
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rectly  to  its  suppliers;  the  manufacturers  in 
rn  use  the  information  to  produce  what  con- 
mers  want.  Expenses  for  labor  and  working 
pital  are  cut.  The  winners  are  Wal-Mart's 
■nsumers,  its  suppliers  and  its  shareholders, 
le  big  losers  are  the  traditional  mom-and-pop 
erchants  who  can't  compete  with  Wal-Mart, 
id  the  factories,  wholesalers,  regional  reps  and 
her  salesmen  whose  livelihoods  depend  on  the 
pm-and-pops. 

(With  1,693  stores  in  13  states,  Jack  Eckerd 
orp.  is  no  mom-and-pop  outfit.  But  it,  too,  is 
reatened  by  just-in-time  competition.  The 
(nerican  Association  of  Retired  Persons  sells 
>0  tablets  of  prednisone,  a  generic  steroid,  by 
ail  for  $10,  while  the  more  labor-intensive 
kerd's  prescription  counter  in  a  Florida  mall 
|arges  $25.  And  if  you  buy  the  drugs  by  mail, 
w  don't  have  to  fight  traffic  or  worry  about 
jggers  in  the  parking  lot.  The  American 
anaged  Care  Pharmacy  Association  says  that 
kil-order  drugs  accounted  for  just  $100  mil- 
|n  in  sales  in  1981 — and  $4  billion  last  year.  By 
;95,  sales  should  double  again  and  account  for 
1%  of  the  prescription  market. 
Why  are  so  many  Americans  shopping  with 
:ir  fingers  at  home  instead  of  their  feet  in  the 
tils?  They're  getting  plain  tired  of  the  parking, 


schlepping,  crime  and  other  hassles  involved  in 
going  out  to  shop. 

Jody  Martin  is  a  vice  president  at  Indianapo- 
lis-based Stillerman  Jones  &  Co.,  a  consultant  to 
shopping  centers.  She  cites  some  interesting 
statistics.  In  1982  shoppers  typically  spent  90 
minutes  on  every  visit  to  a  mall;  last  year  they 
spent  72  minutes.  The  numbers  of  stores  visited 
per  trip  dropped  from  3.6  to2.6.  "My  [consum- 
er] focus  groups  say  that  they  want  to  be  able  to 
get  in  and  get  out  of  stores  when  they  shop," 
says  Martin.  "They  want  retailers  to  make  their 
trips  more  efficient  for  them." 

When  the  merchants  do  that,  consumers 
respond.  Consider  these  straws  in  the  wind: 

■  Last  year  consumers  purchased  $42  billion  of 
merchandise  from  home  by  check  or  credit  card, 
according  to  the  Nilson  Report,  that's  an  in- 
crease (after  inflation)  of  30%  from  1988.  Real 
retail  sales  in  shopping  centers,  although  a  much 
larger  figure — $789  billion — declined  3%  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  Visa  reports  that  purchases 
made  at  home  using  its  cards  amounted  to 
$17.6  billion  in  1992,  double  the  number  for 
1988,  even  after  inflation  is  taken  into  account 
(see  chart,  p.  108). 

■  The  number  of  consumers  using  on-line  com- 
puter services,  the  highest-tech  of  the  shop-at- 


Walter  Forbes, 
chairman  of 
CUC  International 
Over  15  million 
calls  a  year 
from  shoppers 
looking  for 
branded  goods 
at  big  discounts, 
delivered  fast. 
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home  sector,  has  quintupled  since  1987.  Then, 
there  were  610,000  users;  today,  there  are  3.5 
million.  The  number  will  grow  exponentially  in 
the  years  ahead,  as  Americans  become  more 
computer  literate. 

■  Department  and  specialty  store  shares  of  the 
apparel  market  have  declined  since  1988,  but 
catalog  store  revenues  and  share  continue  to 
mount.  The  catalogs  sold  merchandise  worth 
$50  billion  in  1991,  up  14%  (in  real  terms)  from 
1987.  The  number  of  consumers  shopping  by 
catalog  has  almost  doubled  in  the  past  decade — 
last  year  102  million  people  made  at  least  one 
purchase  from  a  catalog. 

Window  browsing  down  Fifth  Avenue  on  a 
warm  night  aside,  most  people  don't  go  shop- 
ping to  entertain  themselves.  They  shop  for 
information.  Need  a  new  washing  machine?  You 
go  to  several  stores  to  check  prices,  colors,  the 
look  and  feel  of  each  offering.  Once  you've  got 
this  information,  you  make  your  purchase. 

Stores  have  thrived  because  they  were  the 
only  places  consumers  could  go  to  comparison 
shop.  The  flow  of  information — on  prices  and 
an  item's  attributes — was  imperfect.  Retailers 
and  salespeople  wanted  to  keep  it  that  way  and 
erected  barriers  to  prevent  information  from 
flowing  freely.  The  ad  would  tempt  you  with  a 
bargain-priced  vcr;  the  salesman  would  push  a 
different  model  on  which  the  store's  markup 
was  much  fatter.  You'd  leave  the  store  befud- 
dled with  all  the  model  numbers  and  feature 


Have  card,  will  buy 


More  purchases 
are  made  at  home 
using  a  Visa  card. 
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specifications. 

The  barriers  to  good  information  are  crashi 
down.  Thanks  to  the  proliferation  of  buyi 
services,  catalogs  and  consumer  product  guid< 
shoppers  need  no  longer  leave  home  to  gatn 
information.  It's  available  by  mail,  phone,  coi) 
puter  or  on  television. 

Don't  consumers  like  to  see,  touch  and  sm 
the  goods  they're  thinking  of  buying?  Of  com 
they  do,  which  is  why  stores  will  never  disappc 
entirely.  But  note  this:  The  store  is  fast  becoij 
ing  a  place  where  people  kick  the  tires,  lift  the  1 
on  a  washing  machine  or  listen  to  the  sound  u 
stereo  speaker — and  then  go  home  and  call 
(800)  number  to  order  the  same  item  at 
discount  of  40%. 

One  of  the  more  venerable  lines  about  cq 
sumption  in  America  goes  like  this:  Washii 
machines  (or  cars  or  stocks)  aren't  bougl 
they're  sold.  Hence  the  need  for  salesmen. 

If  this  line  was  ever  accurate,  it  is  becomii 
less  so.  Meet  Walter  Forbes.  Ten  years  ago 
cofounded  cue  International,  now  one  of  t 
largest  just-in-time  retailers  around.  It  offi 
consumers  discounted  prices,  by  computer 
phone,  on  250,000  brand-name  products,  i 
eluding   appliances,   luggage,  jewelry,  te] 
phones,  cameras  and  sporting  equipment, 
recent  catalog,  for  example,  offered  a  Toshi 
color  television  for  $399.  Circuit  City  Stoi 
sells  the  same  TV  for  $599.  Another  buy:  a  Piei 
Cardin  five-piece  luggage  set  for  $129.  L| 
price,  $630. 

Here's  how  cue  works: 

The  cost  to  sign  up  with  the  company  is  $4? 
year  for  phone  members,  $39  for  on-line  coi 
puter  users.  Suppose  you  want  a  Whirlpc 
washer.  You  place  your  order  for  the  machi 
with  cue,  which  passes  the  order  on  to  Whi  ffl 
pool,  which  then  ships  the  washer  to  you. 

Think  of  all  the  costs  cue  is  eliminating — i 
store,  no  parking  lot,  no  salesmen,  no  invento 
considerably  less  insurance. 

Revenues  at  cue  were  $644  million  in  195 
up  44%  from  1990.  New  members  are  signi: 
up  in  droves.  In  1986  cue  had  2  million  pho 
members,  paying  $30  a  year  for  its  shoppi: 
service;  now  it  has  3.2  million.  Its  on-li 
computer  business,  which  began  with  30,0 
members  in  1989,  now  boasts  more  th 
75,000  members. 

In  the  early  years,  most  callers  to  cue  wfi 
looking  for  price  quotes;  only  10%  of  the  ca 
resulted  in  a  transaction.  Now  25%  of  tin.  i 
result  in  purchases,  cue  also  reaps  an  envi  I 
response  rate  from  its  catalogs:  7%  versus  t 
industrywide  rate  of  2%. 

In  the  example  above  of  buying  a  washi 
machine  from  cue,  the  manufacturer,  Whii 
pool,  delivered  the  product  to  the  custom 
This  practice  is  called  drop-shipping,  and  it  c 
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iminate  a  number  of  distribution  costs,  inven- 
irics  and  warehousing  costs  among  them.  In 
Feet,  drop-shipped  goods  are  warehoused  at 
e  manufacturer  or,  ideally,  in  the  Federal 
<press  or  UPS  system  as  the  product  travels 
am  factory  to  consumer. 
Want  a  Garland  commercial  stove?  Get  sales 
erature  mailed  from  the  company.  Then  pick 
>  the  phone  and  order  from  a  distributor  in 
arbor  Springs,  Mich.,  who  faxes  your  order  to 
e  manufacturer's  rep  in  another  city,  who 
insmits  it  to  the  factory,  from  where  it  is  drop- 
ipped  to  your  door.  There's  no  "store"  here. 
Just-in-time  retailing  is  making  big  inroads  in 
tancial  services.  The  customer's  man  at  the 
cal  Merrill  Lynch  office  is  now  threatened  by  a 
r  more  efficient  way  of  distributing  financial 
oducts,  through  a  computer  operated  by  the 
mguard  Group  out  of  Valley  Forge,  Pa.  An 
der  generation  of  savers  refused  to  mail  their 
e  savings  to  an  anonymous  (800)  number,  but 
day's  younger  savers  have  no  such  qualms, 
larles  Schwab  &  Co.  has  1.5  million  custom 
k  who  trade  stocks  by  phone;  more  than 
1,000  have  taken  the  next  leap  and  trade  by 
jodem,  without  speaking  to  a  broker. 
Shopping  for  a  car?  Skip  the  unpleasant  en- 
unter  with  a  gelatinous  car  salesman  and  buy 
lur  car  by  phone.  For  $135,  CarBargains,  a 
ashington,  D.C. -based  auto  buying  service, 
ill  get  information  and  five  bids  from  dealers  in 
lur  area  for  the  car  and  options  you  want.  For 
ample,  a  customer  in  Springfield,  Va.  recently 
[>ught  a  1993  Ford  Taurus  four-door  wagon 
r  $14,623,  a  saving  of  $2,558  off  the  sticker 
uce.  Yes,  you  can  probably  get  as  good  a  deal 
L  haggling  at  a  traditional  auto  showroom.  But 
b  of  folks  would  prefer  to  leave  the  haggling  to 
urBargains. 

The  death  of  car  salesmen?  A  lot  of  them,  yes. 
wiat's  to  stop  a  buyer  from  using  a  home 
tmputer  to  spec  out  the  options  and  colors  he 
ints,  then  transmit  it,  along  with  a  Visa- 
pranteed  down  payment,  directly  to  an  auto 
Ltory?  Not  technology,  only  the  political  mus- 
jt  of  the  franchised  car  showrooms. 
Must-in-time  retailing  is  not  limited  to  home 
jpppers.  W.W.  Grainger  is  a  national  chain  that 
[putting  the  squeeze  on  industrial  hardware 
Sres.  Computer  connections  among  its  334 
jtlets  enable  it  to  offer  next-day  delivery  from  a 
jalog  of 43,000  items,  even  though  the  typical 
(tlet  stocks  only  10,000  to  20,000.  The  cata- 
g  is  available  on  CD  ROM.  Customers  already 
tier  by  computer.  Who  needs  salesmen? 

Why  doesn't  every  retailer  pursue  the  bur- 
pning  shop-at-home  crowd?  "Retailers  have 
|ne  to  sleep,"  says  cue  International  Chair- 
jin  Walter  Forbes.  "Some  of  them  say  to  me, 
ini  may  be  right,'  but  then  they  say,  'Ten  years 

•m  now,  I'll  worry  about  it.'  "  And  many 


retailers  simply  aren't  good  at  selling  merchan- 
dise to  home  shoppers.  Even  though  the  catalog 
business  is  growing,  Sears  recently  shuttered  its 
venerable  shop-at-home  operations. 

William  Tobin,  president  of  PC  Flowers,  is  one- 
retailer  who's  wide-awake  and  happy  to  be  in  the 
thick  of  all  this  turmoil.  Three  years  ago  he 
started  his  florist  business  with  a  difference:  He- 
made  his  blooms  available  on  Prodigy  and 
several  other  computer  shopping  services.  Nine- 
months  later,  he  was  number  two  in  the  FTD 
network  in  sales  and  numbers  of  floral  orders 
processed.  Tobin  expects  to  do  nearly  $20 
million  in  revenues  this  year;  the  average  mom- 
and-pop  florist  grosses  $180,000. 

Tobin  scoffs  at  the  notion  that  retailers  need 
stores  and  salespeople:  "If  people  are  convinced 
they  can  buy  a  trusted  product,  at  a  competitive 
price  with  a  guarantee,  there's  no  reason  to 
spend  the  hour  or  two  in  that  mail." 

For  consumers  who  don't  feel  comfortable- 
logging  onto  a  computer,  the  familiar  television 
set  and  telephone  are  likely  to  be  the  just-in- 
time  retailing  instruments  of  choice. 
Hollywood's  Barry  Diller,  mighty  clever  when  it 
comes  to  new  methods  of  distribution,  sensed 
this  and  bought  into  qvc  Network's  cable- 
shopping  network  late  last  year. 


William  Gorog, 
inventor  and 
chairman  of 
U.S.  Order 
ScanFone  lets 
home  shoppers 
buy  without  ever 
encountering 
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Cable  shopping  is  still  in  its  primitive  stages, 
but  chat  will  soon  change.  QVC  (see  chart,  below) 
is  upgrading  home  shopping  from  a  tacky  jun- 
keria  to  a  format  for  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  and 
lu.vurv  designers  Arnold  Scaasi,  Bob  Mackie  and 
Nolan  Miller,  all  of  whom  are  enhancing  home 
shopping's  image.  Early  this  month  Macy's 
announced  that  it  may  start  its  own  television 
shopping  channel.  Others  will  follow. 

The  telephone  companies  have  been  boasting 
for  years  that  they  can  "let  your  ringers  do  the 
walking."  That  notion  is  taking  on  a  new  profit 
potential  in  the  computer  age.  Pacific  Bell,  for 
one,  is  considering  a  variety  of  ways  to  get  its 
Yellow  Pages  information  into  consumers' 
hands  more  easily.  Retailers  and  mall  owners 
who  rely  on  walk-in  business  will  be  hurt  by  this 
shift.  Tobin  of  PC  Flowers  pays  all  the  regional 


and  independent  phone  companies  in  the 
10%  lee  for  every  phone  order  he  gets,  in  f 
the  usual  dead  rent  for  space  in  the  Y 
Pages.  The  next  step  in  this  transfon 
would  be  to  replace  the  phone  with  a  m~ 
Instead  of  leafing  through  listings  and  m 
calls  for  the  best  dishwasher  price,  the  bur 
the  future  might  put  his  wishes  onto  a  coir 
bulletin  board  and  wait  for  a  discount  dis 
tor  to  respond  with  a  good  price. 

The  technology  needed  to  spread  j 
time  retailing  is  advancing  rapidly.  Jus 
example:  Everybody  knows  how  to  use  ap 
but  some  consumers  feel  hesitant  to  giv^ 
credit  card  numbers  to  strangers  on  trie 
end  of  an  (800)  line.  So  William  Gorotd 
creator  of  on-line  information  services  Ley 
Nexis,  founded  ScanFone.  A  combinano 
phone,  bar  code  scanner  and  credit  car 
consumers  can  plug  into  their  phone  jack, 
Fone  allows  shoppers  to  order  items  froi 
coded  catalogs,  pay  bills  or  buy  groceries 
out  ever  talking  to  an  order-taker. 

ScanFone  was  launched  last  October  1 
troit  as  a  joint  venture  with  Amentech 
Washington,  D.C.  in  January  with  Beil  I 
Corp.  It  rents  for  about  S12  a  mont 
consumers  seem  to  like  it.  ScanFone  liis  v 
up  20  catalog  marketers,  including  C 
Barrel  as  well  as  Kroger  and  Safeway  "flip1 
kets.  In  mid-April  ScanFone  announced  ad 
venture  with  Banc  One  Corp.  to  lev 
electronic  banking  business. 

Robert  Hurley  is  the  general  manager 
Bose  Express  Music  catalog  in  Framinj 
Mass.,  a  retailer  of  more  than  75,000  on 
discs  and  cassette  tapes.  Bose  signed  u| 
ScanFone  last  October  and  is  imfMaai 
early  results.  "We're  getting  thousanci  )i 
customers  everv  month,"  reports  Huriev.  * 
conversion  rate  [shoppers  who  buy]  ls  xm 
30%,  compared  to  the  20%  that  is  cvpkafl 
new  customers,"  he  says. 

On-line  services  requiring  a  PC,  a  rnodea 
a  computer-savvy  consumer  are  tew  but  ^ 
ing.  According  to  the  Information  <Z"  lm 
tive  Services  Report  newsletter,  subscribe 
on-line  services  now  number  3.5  miilion. 
biggest  providers  of  these  services  are  Cat 
Serve,  a  subsidiary  of  H&B.  Block;  Prodigy,  js 
venture  of  IBM  and  Sears;  GEnie,  a  Ga 
Electric  unit;  and  America  Online,  a  puj 
traded  computer  service.  These  four  d 
reach  83%  of  on-line  users;  industrywide 
nues  were  roughly  S750  million  last  veas 
pressive  for  such  a  new  form  of  retailing 

Color  catalogs  are  already  beaming  i 
telephone  lines.  Twenty  of  the  100  mere 
that  sell  goods  on  CompuServe  do  itrj 
pictures.  Lands'  End  is  one  of  them.  Tfaa 
pany's  president,  William  End,  concedes 
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iter  Ways  Of  JwrtifmtrFoR  Better  Ways  Of  Working 


)mpetition  is  fierce.  Times  have  changed.  And,  your  employees  need  better 
and  education  to  keep  up.  Better  ways  of  working.  Better  ways  of  competing. 

We  can  help  you  train  for  change.  We're  ITC,  leaders  in  the  world 
of  interactive  multimedia  training.  Our  innovative  approach  to  training 
helps  you  solve  the  workplace  challenges  we  all  encounter  today: 
literacy,  productivity,  and  quality.  Our  extensive  library  of  Activ® 
tive  multimedia  courseware  cuts  training  costs,  and  lets  your  employees  learn 
r  own  pace,  based  on  their  individual  abilities.  Your  employees  will  learn 
better,  and  retain  more. 

nd  out  how  interactive  multimedia  training  can  make  a  difference  in  your 
ny.  Call  1-800-638-3757  or  send  in  the  coupon. 


YES!  Send  Me  A  Free  Copy  Of 
"Interactive  Multimedia  In  Training 
And  Education." 

Name  

Title  

Company  

Address  

City  


State/Zip . 
Phone  ( _ 


) 


Mail  To:  Industrial  Training  Corporation 

tSRIfi  l)nlW«s 'IVrlinnlnnv  l)riv<> 


Retailing 


Mark  Walsh 
of  Information 
Kinetics 

"The  final  link 
in  the  food  chain 
is  us  and 
the  salesman. 
How  strong  is 
that  chain?" 


the  graphics  are  still  pretty  crude,  but  he's 
convinced  electronic  shopping  is  going  to  be  a 
big  factor  in  retailing  in  the  years  ahead. 

"We  have  five  tests  going  now,  including 
Prodigy,  CompuServe  and  GEnie,"  says  End. 
"We're  doing  a  reasonable  amount  of  business  to 
continue  testing.  My  gut  tells  me  there  will  be  a 
fairly  significant  shift  into  this  kind  of  business." 

By  the  time  the  shift  to  just-in-time  retailing  is 
so  identifiable  that  the  newspapers  write  about 
it,  the  winners  and  losers  will  already  be  well 
established.  Who  will  they  be? 

Among  the  winners,  of  course,  will  be  the 
retailers  and  manufacturers  that  establish  a 
beachhead  within  consumers'  homes  and  con- 
tinually improve  their  product  offerings  or  their 
sen  ices.  To  satisfy  consumers  who  still  want  to 
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kick,  the  tires  on  a  product  before  they  buy  i 
manufacturers  will  likely  set  up  showrooms 
various  cities  or  regions  where  consumers  can  p 
to  inspect  the  merchandise. 

Builders  of  the  hardware  and  software  th 
make  the  new  retailing  networks  work  w 
benefit  inventors  like  U.S.  Order's  Gorog.  5 
will  package  deliverers — in  particular,  Fedcr 
Express  and  UPS  drivers — as  they  replace  the  ful 
truckload  haulers  who  now  move  goods  b 
tween  factory  and  warehouse  or  warehouse  an 
retail  store.  The  cable  TV  companies,  and  maytj 
even  the  broadcasters,  should  be  big  winners. 

Anyone  in  the  business  of  helping  consume 
make  their  buying  decisions  before  they  pick  i 
their  phones  or  log  on  to  their  computers- 
information  providers  like  shopping  service 
magazines,  newsletters  and  books — will  ah 
benefit  from  the  shop-at-home  crowd.  Finall 
credit  card  companies  that  finance  consum 
purchases  will  be  big  winners. 

The  losers?  Just-in-time  retailing  spells  deal 
for  traditional  middlemen,  the  people  who  use 
to  control  the  product  information  and  thus  tl" 
customer. 

In  pursuit  of  the  consuming  masses,  retaile 
and  real  estate  developers  have  built  stores  upo 
stores,  malls  upon  emporiums,  all  across  tl 
country.  The  country  now  has  39,000  shoppin 
centers  nationwide,  containing  4.7  biilic 
square  feet  of  space  (see  chart,  p.  106).  That's  1] 
square  feet  per  capita,  up  from  14.6  square  fe< 
in  1986.  When  shopping  at  home  really  tak« 
off,  many  of  these  malls  will  be  obsolete. 

Bill  Clinton  may  well  be  a  loser  from  tl 
growth  of  just-in-time  retailing,  too.  How  sc 
Today  there  are  19  million  people  direct 
employed  in  the  U.S.  retail  trade  industry,  u 
from  1 2  million  two  decades  ago.  Many  of  the; 
jobs  are  vulnerable  to  the  shakeout  that  just-u 
time  retailing  will  bring  to  their  businesses.  For 
President  elected  on  his  pledge  to  increaj 
employment,  this  is  not  good  news. 

But  the  trend  is  irreversible.  Mark  Walsh 
president  of  Information  Kinetics,  an  on-lir 
job  placement  agency  in  Chicago  that  is  out  t 
eliminate  another  group  of  traditional  salesmei 
the  highly  paid  headhunters  who  sell  executiv^ 
to  corporations.  Until  a  few  months  ago,  Wals 
was  a  vice  president  at  cue  International  an 
was  one  of  the  architects  of  that  company 
successful  on-line  shopping  service.  Says  Wals 
of  the  relationship  between  merchants  and  the 
customers:  "There's  a  lot  of  pent-up  deman 
for  what  retailing  doesn't  do  for  us  anymore,  lib 
offering  convenience,  fast  service  and  goo 
prices.  Today  it's  a  dysfunctional  system.  P 
soon  as  consumers  realize  there  are  alternative 
there  will  be  no  effective  argument  that  a  retail 
can  make  to  convince  smart  shoppers  to  kee 
buying  the  same  old  way." 
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Buick  Ultra. 

Even  the  lease 
comfortable. 


is 


Buick  Park  Avenue  Ultra.  Buick's 
continual  dedication  to  quality  is  paying  off 
in  high  residual  values  for  Ultra  leases.  So 
right  now  you  can  get  very  attractive  monthly 
payments  when  you  SmartLease™  an  Ultra. 

An  Ultra  lease  conserves  your  capital  and 
reduces  up-front  expenses.  Attractive 
monthly  payments  make  your  Ultra  as 
comfortable  to  lease  as  it  is  to  drive. 


SmartLease  Options.  If  you  drive  your 
Ultra  less  than  12,000  miles  a  year,  you  may 
be  eligible  for  the  Ultra  Luxury  Lease  Program. 
If  your  current  GMAC  lease  is  about  to  expire, 
your  security  deposit  and  first  monthly 
payment  on  Ultra  SmartLease  may  be  waived. 
Act  Now.  For  information  on  Ultra,  call 
l-800-4A-Buick.  For  information  on  Ultra 
SmartLease,  see  your  Buick  dealer. 


BUICK 

SMARTLEASE 


BUICK 

The  New  Symbol  For  Quality 
In  America. 


©1993  GM  Corp  All  rights  reserved  Buckle  up,  America!  [  qu]® 
Park  Avenue  is  a  registered  trademark  of  GM  Corp  I  J 


S  MOST  POWERFUL  PEOPLE 


While  corporate  boards  are  running  scared  over  how 
much  to  pay  the  boss,  the  bosses  are  grappling  with  how 
to  get  rid  of  directors  they  don't  like. 

Operation 
Deadwood 


By  Dyan  Machan 

There's  NO  DOUBT  that  Charlotte  Beers  has  a  demanding 
job.  As  the  chairman  of  ailing  Ogilvy  &  Mather,  the  $5.6 
billion  (billings)  New  York  ad  agency,  she  faces  a  big 
turnaround  challenge.  That  probably  explains  why  Beers, 
57,  until  recently  an  outside  director  of  Federated  Depart- 
ment Stores,  attended  only  3  of  the  1 1  board  meetings 
last  year. 

And  that  undoubtedly  explains  why  Boris  Auerbach, 
Federated's  corporate  secretary,  quietly  spoke  to  her  in 
December  about  stepping  down.  It  was  all  done  ever  so 
discreetly.  Beers'  name  was  simply  dropped  from  the 
director's  slate  in  the  proxy  statement  mailed  to  sharehold- 
ers in  March. 

Until  very  recently  it's  likely  that  Beers'  missed  meetings 
would  have  been  ignored.  But  that  tolerant  attitude  is 
changing  in  the  boardroom.  Corporate  boards  are  becom- 
ing much  more  aggressive  about  weeding  out  deadwood 
directors  who  aren't  pulling  their  weight. 

John  Nash,  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Corporate  Directors,  figures  about  20%  of  major  U.S. 
public  companies  are  currently  thinking  about  shaking  up 
their  board  lineups.  That's  up  from  almost  no  planned 
changes — exclusive  of  deaths  or  retirements — only  two 
years  ago.  Nash  says  the  turnover  numbers  are  still  climb 
ing.  Reflecting  that  trend,  the  number  of  searches  for 
corporate  directors  has  been  doubling  annually  for  the  last 
three  years,  according  to  several  lead- 
ing executive  search  firms. 

Last  month  Representative  Fdward 
Markey  (D-Mass.)  went  after  corpo- 
rate boards  from  another  angle.  Mar- 
key  announced  he  wants  to  overhaul 
how  directors  are  selected.  During 
public  hearings,  the  issue  of  board- 
room attendance  came  up.  "I'm  on 
five  boards,  which  is  probably  too 
many,"  Warren  Buffett  testified.  "Di- 
rectors shouldn't  be  on  more  than  a 
few."  (See  box,  p.  116.) 

Nell  Minow,  the  cofounder  of  In- 
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Charlotte  Beers,  chairman 
of  Ogilvy  &  Mather 
Ever  so  discreetly 
dropped  from 
Federated's  board. 


stitutional  Shareholder  Services,  a  publishing  and  consul 
ing  firm  that  advises  public  pension  funds  (assets,  $1 
trillion)  on  proxy  voting  and  shareholder  resolutions,  h 
established  a  policy  that  precludes  voting  for  the  reelectic 
of  any  corporate  directors  who  attended  fewer  than  75%  < 
a  company's  board  meetings  without  a  good  excuse. 

Now  it  happens  that  Minow's  father,  Newton  Mino\ 
of  counsel  at  the  Chicago  law  firm  Sidley  &  Austin,  is) 
director  of  insurer  Aon  Corp.  Minow  went  to  just  73%  ■ 
the  Aon  meetings  two  years  ago. 

Said  father:  "You  know,  Nell,  I  had  a  good  excuse.  I  w 
attending  another  board  meeting."  Replied  daughtc 
now  principal  of  Lens  Inc.,  a  money  management  fin 
"Well,  Dad,  maybe  you're  on  tc 
many  boards."  In  the  end,  daught 
wouldn't  vote  for  Dad,  but  he  was  r< 
elected  anyway. 

Why  the  reluctance  to  make  way 
over  all  this  before  now?  "No  on 
wants  to  be  the  curd  in  the  crea 
pitcher,"  says  Donald  Frey,  form 
chairman  of  Bell  &  Howell  and  now 
professor  at  Northwestern  Univers 
ty.  "Only  psychotics  like  confront|oii 
tions,  but  there  comes  a  time  in  whit 
the  issue  is  bigger  than  your  distas 
about  it."  Turning  a  blind  eye  to  tl 
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jroblem,  Frcy  adds,  simply  creates  a  "moribund 
Istitution." 

i  That  was  certainly  the  case  for  Time  Warner,  where  the 
I  te  Steve  Ross  used  the  board  as  a  kind  of  private  club  for 
jrveral  of  his  most  loyal  allies.  Before  Ross  died  last  year, 
iistitutional  shareholders  had  been  putting  heavy  pressure 
jn  Gerald  Levin,  Ross'  successor,  to  trim  a  board  bloated 
|)  22  members  from  the  1989  merger  of  Time  Inc.  and 
Earner  Communications.  So  Levin  orchestrated  a  purge, 
jorking  closely  with  Richard  Munro  and  Hugh  Culver- 
puse,  two  respected  veteran  directors,  to  figure  out  who 
liould  get  the  boot.  Ironically,  the  announcement  of  the 
jimes  of  the  directors  who  resigned  or  would  not  stand  for 
^election  the  following  year  came  on  Dec.  20 — the  day  of 


William  Glavin  of  Babson  College 
Ticked  off  and  kicked  off. 


Ross'  death.  These  included:  Michael  Dingman,  Ben 
Holloway,  Martin  Payson,  Bert  Wasserman,  Allan  Ecker, 
Deane  Johnson  and  Jason  McManus,  an  inside  director 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  magazine  group. 

The  former  outside  directors  lost  more  than  face.  Ross 
was  generous  to  a  fault.  Time  Warner  had  paid  them  a 
$60,000  annual  retainer  (half  in  cash,  half  in  common 
stock),  plus  $2,500  for  each  extra  board  meeting  beyond 
the  regular  12  and  $1,000  for  each  committee  meeting — 
paid  to  all  attending  directors.  Ross'  favorites  also  got  trips 
on  the  corporate  jet  to  the  company's  lavish  Acapulco 
retreat. 

In  a  shrill  letter  to  fellow  directors  in  January,  William 
vanden  Heuvel,  a  partner  of  investment  banker  Allen  & 
Co.  and  a  longtime  friend  of  Ross',  called  the  affair  "an 
ambush."  Vanden  Heuvel  was  angry  at  both  the  poor 
timing  and  the  fact  that  the  criteria  to  determine  who 
would  get  the  ax  were  never  discussed.  "In  the  name  of 
corporate  governance  the  legitimacy  of  the  board  itself  was 
undermined,"  vanden  Heuvel  wrote.  "Men  and  women 
.  .  .  were  embarrassed,  some  humiliated,  all  made  pawns 
in  the  game  that  had  no  rules." 

Dumping  prominent  executives  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  club-like,  lifetime  tenure  isn't  easy.  Concedes 
Drew  Ixwis,  chairman  of  Union  Pacific  Corp.:  "It's  tough 
to  be  tough."  Lewis  recently  agonized  over  whether  to  ask 
a  director  whom  he  describes  as  "disruptive  and  overly 
negative"  to  leave  his  board.  When  Lewis  finally  made  his 
move,  the  director  balked,  insisting  his  removal  be  voted 
on  by  the  entire  board — which  backed  Lewis  up. 

The  fact  is,  most  chief  executives  wield  enormous 
leverage  over  the  board.  For  one  thing,  boards  don't  like 
to  overrule  the  chief  executive,  who  is  usually  also  the 
chairman  of  the  board.  For  another,  it's  the  chief  executive 
officer  who  has  a  significant  say  in  nominating  directors. 
Three  years  ago  William  Glavin,  president  of  Babson 
College  and  a  director  of  several  corporations,  sat  on  the 
board  of  a  midsize  company;  Glavin  declines  to  identify 
the  company.  Glavin  questioned  the  chairman's  decision 
on  his  retirement  plans,  and  consequently  the  chairman, 
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I  Drew  Lewis, 

%  chairman  of 
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|  Union  Pacific 
I  'it's  tough 
to  be  tough.' 


miffed,  asked  Glavin  to  leave. 

At  first  Glavin  agreed  to  go  quietly.  Then  he  learned  the 
chairman  was  telling  other  directors  he  was  making  a  be- 
on-my-side-or-be-gone  example  of  Glavin.  Furious,  Gla- 
vin then  planned  to  take  his  ouster  before  the  entire  board. 
Though  he  felt  he  had  enough  board  support,  Glavin 
decided  to  resign  anyway,  citing  "personal  reasons." 

Chief  executives  who  don't  want  to  directly  confront  an 
unwanted  board  member  can  always  try  the  "freeze-out" 
method.  Arnold  Ross,  president  of  New  York  compensa- 
tion consulting  firm  Hirschfeld,  Stern,  Moyer  &  Ross, 
explains  how  that  worked  in  one  recent  case.  A  company's 
chairman  first  took  away  a  director's  $100,000-a-year  job 
as  a  public  relations  and  marketing  consultant,  then 
removed  him  from  the  board's  audit  and  nominating 
committees.  The  director  then  got  the  snub  from  fellow 
board  members,  who  didn't  invite  him  to  dinner  meetings 
and  in  one  case  even  refused  to  sit  next  to  him  at  a  lunch. 
After  several  months  of  this  schoolyard  treatment,  the 
director  finally  got  the  hint  and  sullenly  resigned. 

Yet  another  solution:  the  hired  gun.  The  Washington, 
D.C. -based  National  Association  for  Corporate  Directors 
will  go  in  and  evaluate  a  board  for  a  fee  of  $25,000.  By  the 
end  of  the  evaluation,  each  director  gets  a  sealed  report 


card  that  details  the  peer  review.  According  to  nacd's  John 
Nash,  whenever  a  director  has  been  confronted  with  g 
poor  grade,  he  or  she  has  resigned  without  a  mew.  Fou^ 
directors  at  three  companies  left  as  a  result  of  evaluations 
that  were  made  in  1992. 

Surprisingly,  only  a  minority  of  public  companies  have 
mandatory  retirement  ages  and  term  limits  for  thei< 
boards.  Dayton  Hudson  Corp.  is  one  that  does,  and  limitt 
its  members  to  a  maximum  of  15  years.  Taking  that  one 
step  further,  the  department  store  chain  requires  outside 
directors  to  resign  if  they  change  jobs — to  ensure  that  iti 
directors  continue  to  do  what  they  were  hired  to  do.  Pete( 
Gillette,  former  vice  chairman  of  Norwest  Corp.,  and  Alvs 
Way,  who  was  president  of  Travelers  Corp.,  both  resigned 
from  the  Dayton  board  in  1985,  after  they  left  theij 
respective  positions. 

Such  policies  can  save  a  lot  of  face  and  plenty  of  angst 
One  company  without  such  a  policy  recently  found  itsel: 
saddled  with  a  director  who  refused  to  resign  after  hei 
career  derailed.  Worse,  she  stuck  the  company  with  huge 
expense  accounts.  One  time,  when  the  board  held  a 
meeting  in  Paris,  she  charged  the  company  for  a  week  ai 
one  of  the  city's  most  expensive  hotels.  The  other  director) 
put  in  for  just  a  single  day  at  more  moderately  pricecj 
establishments. 

When  the  chief  executive  and  other  directors  com 
plained  to  her,  she  again 
refused  to  resign.  She 
found  out  that  she  hadn't 
been  renominated  to  the 
board  when  she  read  the 
galley  proof  of  the  compa- 
ny's proxy — without  her 
name  on  it.  In  most  board 
member  disputes,  the  boss 
has  the  last  laugh.  Mi 


Stretched 
directors 

How  much  time  can  you 
spend  focused  on  your  own 
business  if  you  sit  on  too 
many  outside  boards?  How 
many  is  too  many? 

These  are  old  ques- 
tions gaining  new  currency 
as  corporate  boards  be- 
come less  tolerant  of  inat- 
tentive directors. 

"Anyone  sitting  on 
more  than  eight  boards  is 
overextended,"  says 
James  Heard,  president  of 
Institutional  Shareholder 
Services,  a  Washington- 
based  consulting  firm. 

But  few  companies 
have  firm  policies  on  the 


Frank  Carlucci  of  Carlyle 

$1.1  million  from  boardwork. 


matter.  One  that  does  is 
General  Electric  Co.  Its 
chairman,  Jack  Welch, 
doesn't  sit  on  any  outside 
boards  and  neither  do  his 


Lawyer  Vernon  Jordan 
Are  12  boards  too  many? 


top  managers. 

Johnson  &  Johnson 
Chairman  and  Chief  Exec- 
utive Ralph  Larsen  and 
two  vice  chairmen,  Robert 


Campbell  and  Robert 
Wilson,  serve  on  just  one 
outside  board  apiece. 

But  the  Carlyle  Group, 
a  Washington -based  invesl 
ment  bank,  clearly  has  no 
guidelines.  Chairman 
Frank  Carlucci,  the  for 
mer  Secretary  of  Defense 
sits  on  16  boards  and 
makes  at  least  $1.1  millioni 
year  in  director's  fees  and 
warrants.  Does  this  distrat 
him  from  his  job?  Car- 
lucci declined  to  commen: 

And  Vernon  Jordan, 
former  co-head  of  Presider 
Clinton's  transition  team 
and  a  partner  in  a  Washin 
ton  law  firm,  is  on  12 
boards.  Jordan  declined  t 
comment.  -D.M. 
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To  build  the  country's  best 
educated  work  force,  you 
tiave  to  start  at  the  beginning. 


m-nt 


(If  you  want  to  compete  in  the  21st 
ntury,  you're  going  to  have  to 
Sow  the  language.  And  the  language 
In't  always  be  English. 
[That's  why  the  public  school  system 
[Fairfax  County  offers  language 
mersion  programs  in  Japanese, 
pnish  and  French.  The  goal  is  to 
ake  students  fluent  by  junior  high. 
Id  by  adulthood,  more  competi- 
h  in  world  trade. 
Forward  thinking  programs  like 
fese  are  why  the  tenth  largest 


public  school  system  in  the  nation  is 
also  one  of  die  nation's  best  Mean 
SAT  scores  for  Fairfax  County 
students  are  75  points  higher  than 
national  averages.  Nine  out  often 
graduating  seniors  plan  to  go  on  to 
some  form  of  higher  education.  The 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
for  Science  and  Technology  leads 
the  nation  in  numbers  of  National 
Merit  Semifinalists. 

No  wonder  55%  of  Fairfax 
County  adults  are  college  graduates. 


And  more  than  20,000  are  Ph.D's. 

Want  to  learn  more?  Call  us 
or  send  in  the  coupon.  You're  in  for 
an  education. 


r 


Please  send  me  mure  information  on  locating  m) 
business  in  Fairfax  County. 

Same  

Title   


Company 

Address  

City  

Zip  


State 


Phone 


Fairfax  County  Economic  Development  iuthority 
XiOO  Him  me  Hnulivaixl,  Suite  4)0,  I  ienna,  I  irginia  221X2  ' 
^Telephone  703-790-0600,  Fax  703-89)1269  fb7  ! 


airfax  County,  Virginia.  The  21st  Century  Is  Here. 


I  S  MOST  POWERFUL  PEOPLE 


With  income  tax  rates  about  to  jump,  1992  was  a  good  time  to  exercise 
stock  options,  as  most  of  these  25  highest-paid  chief  executives  did. 

Beating 
the  taxman 


By  Eric  Hardy 

Four  ot-  THE  25  best-paid 
chief  executives  during  the 
past  five  years  work  in  the 
health  care  business.  (Grist, 
no  doubt,  for  Hillary  Clin- 
ton and  her  committee  of 
health  reformers.)  There's 
Thomas  Frist  of  HCA  Hos- 
pital Corp.  of  America, 
U.S.  Surgical's  Leon 
Hirsch,  Bristol-Myers 
Squibb's  Richard  Gelb,  and 
Richard  Earner,  chairman 
of  National  Medical  Enter- 
prises. (The  latter  resigned 
as  chief  executive  on  Apr. 
28  amid  charges  his  compa- 
ny overtoiled  the  govern- 
ment for  subsidized  psychi- 
atric care.  Earner  himself 
isn't  accused  of  any  wrong- 
doing.) 

Sure,  the  total  compen- 
sation of  these  four  execu 
tives  is  a  lot  of  money — 
almost  one-third  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  during  the  last 
five  years.  But  keep  in  mind 
that  three  of  them  founded 
their  own  companies.  They 
took  the  initial  risk,  put 
their  own  capital  on  the  line 
and  created  more  jobs  for 
the  economy.  How  many 
jobs  has  Hillary  Clinton 
created? 

The  nonfoundcr  in  this 
group  is  Richard  Gelb, 
chairman  of  Bristol-Myers 
Squibb.  His  long-term  rcc- 
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ord  is  impressive.  In  1 
years  at  the  helm,  he  h 
boosted  net  income  by  a) 
average  1 8%  a  year  and  mai 
ket  value  by  14%. 

On  average,  the  25  high 
est-paid  chief  executive 
own  just  over  SI 00  millio 
worth  of  stock  in  their  corr 
panies,  mostly  purchasel 
via  stock  options.  Paul  Firfl 
man  of  Reebok  owns  S58 
million  worth  of  the  corn 
pany  that  he  founded  bac 
in  1979.  On  the  basis  a 
stock  holdings,  Firema 
has  the  highest  net  worth  i 
the  25  highest-paid  ch| 
executives. 

In  the  broader  survey  i 
800  companies,  starting  d 
page  124,  Fireman  ranll 
1 3th  based  on  the  value  (\ 
his  holdings.  On  that  list 
William  Gates  of  Microsoj 
is  worth  the  most,  $6.9  bil 
lion,  just  ahead  of  Warre 
Buffett  of  Berkshire  Hatha 
w  ay,  w  ith  S6.5  billion 

Note,  too,  that  most 
the  25  highest-paid  boss! 
made  the  list  by  exercisin 
stock  options  last  year-i 
smart  financial  planning  ii 
advance  of  the  Clinton  Ad 
ministration's  soak-the 
rich  tax  increases  likely  fa 
this  year. 

Fiscal  1992  marks  th 
first  time  that  proxy  state 
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he  best-paid  chief  executives  1988-92 


Company/chief  executive 

Stock  owned 

 1992  compensation — 

Unexercised 

market  value 

salary  + 

% 

other 

stock 

total 

5-year 

vested 

($mil) 

bonus 

change 

($000) 

gains 

($000) 

total 

options 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

HCA  Hospital  Corp,Thomas  F  Frist  Jrf 

$227.6 

$1,068 

-10% 

$65 

$125,934 

$127,067 

$129,356* 

|  Heinz/Anthony  J  F  O'Reilly 

113.5 

1,318 

-3 

2,129 

33,478 

36,925 

122,994 

NA 

IS  Surgical/Leon  C  Hirscht 

53.9 

1,695 

25 

15,100 

58,476 

75,270 

114,869 

$26,197 

oys  R  Us/Charles  Lazarust 

38.0 

7,025 

27 

24 

57,206 

64,254 

95,980 

14,796 

■  *  /f>  r  I  i  tit  'ii 

'rimerica/Sanford  1  Weill 

109.9 

2,561 

16 

1,545 

63,855 

67,961 

89,833 

8,618 

Valt  Disney/Michael  D  Eisner 

122.2 

7,459 

37 

8 



7,467 

73,850 

NA 

/IcCaw  Cellular/Craig  0  McCawt 

518.5 

50 

-67 

2 

— 

52 

52,982 

2,000 

'orchmark/Ronald  K  Richey 

57.2 

2,000 

0 

220 

24,432 

26,652 

46,748 

5,147 

■eico/William  B  Snyder 

27.8 

825 

-18 

993 

38,039 

39,857 

45,385 

— 

'aramount  Commun/Martin  S  Davis 

85.6 

3,646 

33 

2,693 

— 

6,339 

45,149 

14,941 

leebok  International/Paul  B  Fireman 

584.7 

1,604 

-20 

93 

— 

1,697 

45,101 

16,680 

tristol-Myers  Squibb/Richard  L  Gelb 

81.5 

2,011 

-2 

4,846 

— 

6,857 

42,131 

10,919 

oca-Cola/Roberto  C  Goizueta 

306.4 

3,201 

2 

1,385 

10,763 

15,349 

40,369 

52,150 

1ST  Inc/Louis  F  Bantle 

58.8 

2,701 

11 

14 

21,901 

24,616 

39,987 

4,106 

pple  Computer/John  Sculley 

5.6 

1,650 

23 

f .—  • 

4,866 

6,516 

36,326 

NA 

reeport-WlcMoRan/James  R  Moffett 

32.2 

1,542 

32 

4,115 

5,657 

35,387 

2,670 

lasco/Richard  A  Manoogian 

36.6 

1,161 

4 

1,348 

16,125 

18,634 

35,260 

727 

oral/Bernard  L  Schwartz 

24.1 

5,233 

118 

4,457 

7,085 

16,775 

34,180 

NA 

iterpublic  Group/Philip  H  Geier  Jr 

16.4 

1,688 

26 

13,002 

14,689 

33,663 

lational  Medical/Richard  K  Eamert 

26.1 

1,744 

-12 

568 

2,312 

32,657 

NA 

olgate-Palmolive/Reuben  Mark 

22.6 

2,002 

15 

85 

18,870 

20,957 

32,417 

22,266 

ear  Stearns  Cos/Alan  C  Greenberg 

44.1 

15,832 

199 

15,832 

32,320 

NA 

AL/Stephen  M  Wolf 

14.0 

625 

9 

1,923 

2,548 

31,392 

3,329 

reat  A&P  Tea/James  Wood 

0.3 

2,290 

-37 

9 

1,095 

3,393 

30,980 

NA 

ff ice  Depot/David  1  Fuente 

5.6 

810 

13 

4 

21,841 

22,655 

30,874 

104 

fhree-year  total.    tCompany  founder.    NA:  Not  available. 


(mas  F.  Frist  Jr. 
if\  Hospital  Corp 
!9.4  million 


Anthony  J. F.  O'Reilly 
H.J.  Heinz 
$123  million 


Leon  C.  Hirsch 
U.S.  Surgical 
$114.9  million 


Charles  Lazarus 
Toys "R"  Us 
$96  million 


Sanford  I,  Weill 
Primerica 
$89.8  million 


nts  must  contain  information  on  the  value  ofuncxer 
:d  stock  options.  These  options  could  ultimately  be 
rth  much  more  or  much  less  than  their  curreni  esti 
tcs.  Right  now,  Leon  Hirsch  of  U.S.  Surgical  holds 
Itcd  options  for  1.1  million  shares.  On  the  basis  of  the 
rcise  price  of  the  options  and  U.S.  SurgicaPs  stock  price 
the  end  of  its  fiscal  year  (one  of  several  calculation 
thods  thai  companies  can  elect  to  use),  these  options 


arc  worth  $26  million. 

Charles  Lazarus  of  Toys  "R"  Us,  Office  Depot's  David 
Fuente  and.  most  of  the  othei  executives  who  appear  on  the 
table  above  earned  their  places  ai  the  top  because  they 
head  companies  thai  dominate  or  are  leaders  in  their 
industry.  s<  >me  e  xcept  i<  >ns  are  the  Greal  At  [antic  &  Pacific 
Tea  Co.  and  Masco,  which  stand  out  in  pay  comparisons 
hut  not  in  performance.  MB 
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Performance  stock  option  plans  make  much  more  sense 
than  those  simply  linked  to  stock  price. 
But  until  some  basic  accounting  rules  are  changed, 
executives  won't  get  the  incentives  they  need  to  do  their  best. 

Make  this  tool  work 


By  Katarzyna  Wandycz 

Laurence  Hirsch,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  of  Centex  Corp.,  the 
Dallas-based  home  building  compa- 
ny, is  sitting  on  a  compensation  pack- 
age that  includes  120,000  options  to 
buy  Centex  stock  at  \7Va. 

With  Centex  recently  trading  at 
28V4,  Hirsch  has  a  paper  windfall  of 
about  $1.3  million.  But  Hirsch  can't 
exercise  the  options  yet.  Why  not? 
Because  they  are  performance  options 
tied  to  the  company's  return  on  equi- 
ty, not  the  stock  price. 

Specifically,  Hirsch  has  to  deliver 
an  average  20%  return  on  equity  for 
two  consecutive  years  to  get  all  his 
money,  and  he  must  reach  14%  to  get 
even  a  portion  of  it.  Centex's  average 
return  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
only  9.5%.  Still,  Hirsch  believes  that 
tying  his  options  to  the  company's 
fundamental  performance  is  a  far  bet- 
ter motivation  for  him  and  his  manag- 
ers than  a  more  traditional  market- 
linked  plan.  "It's  our  most  important 
compensation  tool.  Let's  make  it 
work  for  the  company,"  he  says. 

Hirsch  won't  get  any  argument 
from  nine  senior  corporate  executives 
at  Cambridge,  Mass. -based  Genzyme 
Corp.,  a  biotechnology  concern.  The 
company  achieved  its  five-year  goal  of 
increasing  revenues  to  $100  million 
and  profits  to  $10  milllion  in  just 
three  years.  That  means  that  execu- 
tives can,  any  time  they  want,  cash  in 
their  25,000  or  so  options  with  strike 
prices  ranging  from  7%  to  16%.  With 
Genzyme  stock  recently  at  39V4, 
that's  more  than  $550,000  for  each 
executive  right  away.  "The  program 
definitely  motivates  us,"  says  David 
McLachlan,  Genzyme's  senior  vice 
president  of  finance. 

Any  incentive  pay  plan,  no  matter 
how  simple  or  how  complicated,  has 


potential  pitfalls.  A  plan  tied  to  return 
on  equity  can  be  gamed  with  financial 
maneuvers  that  shrink  the  equity 
base,  such  as  stock  buybacks  or  paper 
writeoffs.  Other  incentive  plans  fail  to 
set  a  hurdle — such  as  beating  a  stock 
market  average — that  must  be  topped 
before  the  executive's  payout  starts 
kicking  in.  And  a  plan  tied  to  net 
income  doesn't  do  justice  to  an  exec- 
utive who's  building  operating  in- 
come or  asset  values,  such  as  at  a  cable 
or  cellular  company. 

At  least  Centex  and  Genzyme 
make  some  effort  to  tie  option  grants 
to  other  measures  of  company  per- 
formance. In  that  regard  they  are  in 
the  minority.  Only  3%  of  companies 
are  estimated  to  have  similar  pro- 
grams, according  to  Executive  Com- 
pensation Reports,  a  newsletter  in 
Fairfax  Station,  Va.  that  screened  its 
database  of  1,000  large  companies 
for  Forbes.  Most  of  the  remaining 
97%  of  companies  simply  hand  out 
options  every  year  with  scarcely  any 


requirement  other  than  that  the  pa 
ticipant  stick  around  for  a  certa 
length  of  time. 

What's  wrong  with  unconditior 
options?  Too  often  they  hand  win 
falls  to  managers  whose  compani 
are  mediocre  but  whose  stocks  clinl 
in  a  broad  bull  market.  Or  they  d 
burse  millions  to  a  chief  executi 
whose  stock  goes  nowhere  over 
period  of  time  but  happens  to  d 
sharply  somewhere  in  the  midd^ 
Leon  Hirsch,  chief  executive  of  U. 
Surgical  Corp. — and  no  relation 
Centex's  chairman — made  $58  mi 
lion  last  year  exercising  708,710  oj 
tions,  when  the  stock  went  as  high 
134V2.  Recent  price:  34V8. 

Why  don't  more  companies  3 
conditions  on  option  grants?  "It  ct 
ates  another  hurdle  for  the  CEO,"  sa 
Carol  Bowie,  editor  of  Executi 
Compensation  Reports.  A  more  fund 
mental  reason  may  be  that  curre 
accounting  rules  stupidly  puni 
companies  for  having  performanc 
based  stock  option  programs.  T 
accrued  value  of  performance  optio 
has  to  be  expensed  as  a  compensati* 
cost  against  earnings.  Not  so  for  ui 
conditional  grants — at  least  under  e 
isting  accounting  rules. 

The  Financial  Accounting  St 
dards  Board  is  fixing  to  amend  tl 
disparity  by  running  all  optit 
grants,  conditional  and  unconditio 
al,  through  the  profit  and  loss  stal 
ment  beginning  in  1997  (FoRBl 
Apr.  12).  By  penalizing  startups  th 
can  pay  only  small  salaries  and  ha 
to  attract  talent  with  long-shot  q 
tions,  the  FASB  plan  will  attempt 
cure  one  wrong  by  adding  anoth 
And  the  silly  debate  over  wheth 
executives  are  paid  too  much  is  lik« 
to  continue. 
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At  The  Travelers  we  realize 
the  contribution  your  company's 
employees  make.  This  is  why  we 
help  our  customers  reduce  loss 
costs  by  focusing  on  the  human 
side. 

Through  our  innovative  pro- 
gram of  injury  prevention,  we 
work  with  you  to  cut  down  on 
claims  and  costs  by  keeping  your 
employees  healthy  and  on  the  job. 
Tor  one  customer  this  helped  cut 
accidents  by  50%  —  and  saved 
$1.5  million  in  the  process. 

We  also  place  an  emphasis  on 
getting  your  people  back  to  work 
quickly — accelerating  claim 
response  time  while  managing  the 
quality  and  cost  of  medical  care. 

Our  commitment  to  reduc- 
ing loss  cost  is  just  one  of  the 
reasons  we  maintain  a  consistent 
95%  retention  rate  among  our 
large  commercial  accounts. 


I  The  Travelers  Insurance  Company  and  its  Affiliates.  Hartford,  CT  06183. 


Even  though  we've  helped  save  American  business  over 
$300  million,  we  know  that  most  accidents  cost  more  than  money. 


All  backed  by  129  years  of 
experience  and  the  understanding 
that  when  it  comes  to  your 
company's  employees,  any 
accident  is  one  too  many. 


Thelravelersj 

AMFRIf  A'<\  TTMKRFT  T  ASM 


Hyundai  is  continuously  committing  itself  to  some  of 
world's  most  advanced  technologies  and  innovations  to  help 
grow  your  business  and  to  help  build  a  better  future  for  everyc 

One  of  our  latest  achievements  was  the  introductioi 
the  64M  DRAM  chips  in  1992  less  than  4  years  after 
development  of  the  1M  DRAM.  Hyundai  is  the  new  force  in  ei 
tronics  and  telecommunications  around  the  world. 

Having  earned  global  fame  for  the  Excel,  Sonata  and  Elan 
in  the  world's  auto  markets  since  1986,  Hyundai  has  develo; 
the  HCD-2  sports  car,  taking 
automotive  aerodynamics  into 
a  new  age.  j88^8^^^  ~m*>  s 

Our  expertise  in  large  scale  engineering  and  construct 
projects  worldwide,  including  turn-key  base  plant  projects 
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earned  us  more  than  US$24  billion  in 
overseas  contracts  over  the  period 
1966  to  1992. 


As  one  of  the  world's  leading  shipbuilders  for  over  20  years, 
have  delivered  over  530  vessels  including  the  world's  largest  super 
ikers.  And  with  our  reputation  for  the  highest  levels  of  technology 
d  innovative  design,  Hyundai  has  recently  launched  the 
narkable  Moss-type  LNG  carrier. 

Our  commitment  to  technology  is  also  illustrated 
such  areas  as  developing  a  maglev 
icle,  a  revolution  in  mass 
msit  system. 

From  chips  to  ships. . . 
undai.  Making  life  better  through  quality  and  innovation. 


HYUNDAI 

Building  a  better  future  for  everyone. 
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tVhat  800  compani 


HERE'S    MORE  EVIDENCE 

that  all  the  fuss  about  exces- 
sive executive  pay  is  over- 
blown: The  heads  of  Amer- 
ica's largest  corporations 
actually  took  a  14%  pay  cut 
last  year. 

The  median  salary  and 
bonus  for  the  800  chief  ex- 
ecutives in  our  survey 
dropped  to  $806,000, 
from  $942,000  the  year  be- 
fore. By  contrast,  revenues  of  the  800  surveyed  firms  were 
up  by  3.2%,  and  profits  were  up  16%.  Even  measured  by 
total  compensation — which  includes  gains  from  the  exer- 
cise of  stock  options — the  800  executives  as  a  group  pulled 
down  $2.1  billion,  or  just  over  1%  of  the  $179  billion  in  net 
profits  these  companies  earned  last  year.  And  remember 
that  those  profits  are  after  salary  expenses — both  for  the 


800  chief  executives  and  the  more  than  20  million  empk 
ees  w  ho  work  for  them. 

Which  industries  paid  the  best?  Food,  drink  and  tobay 
firms,  which  paid  their  bosses  a  median  salary  and  bonus 
$1.12  million  (see  page  152).  The  consumer  nondurab 
group  (page  134)  is  in  second  place,  with  median  sal; 
and  bonus  of  $1.1 1  million.  Electric  utilities — the  woij 
paying  industry  in  this  survev — paid  their  chief  executi 
an  average  of  $522,000  in  fiscal  1992  (page  136). 

The  hands-down  winner?  hca  Hospital  Corporation 
America  Chairman  Thomas  Frist.  His  $127  million  td 
1992  compensation  makes  him  the  highest-paid  cf| 
executive  not  only  for  last  year  but  since  Forbes  began 
survey  compensation  back  in  1971.  But  Frist  isn't  rep 
sentative  of  how  most  corporate  heads  are  paid.  T 
median  executive  in  this  survey  had  total  compensation 
$1.2  million  last  year.  For  the  last  five  years  the  800  ch 
executives  in  the  table  received  a  median  $5.3  million 
total  compensation. 


 Rank 

Age 

Birthplace 

 Education- 

Tenure  (years] 

among 

in 

undergraduate 

graduate 

with 

as 

Company/chief  executive 

800  execs 

industry 

firm 

CEO 

(1 

AEROSPACE  &  DEFENSE 

su 

AlliedSignal/Lawrence  A  Bossidy 

31 

4 

58 

Pittsfield  MA 

Colgate,  BA  '57 

2 

2 

!: 

Boeing/Frank  A  Shrontz 

289 

10 

61 

Boise  ID 

U  of  Idaho,  LLB  '54 

Harvard,  MBA  '58 

35 

7 

E-Systems/E  Gene  Keiffer 

318 

11 

63 

Dallas  TX 

SMU,  BSEE  '55 

MSEE  '62 

43 

4 

GenCorp/A  William  Reynolds 

466 

15 

59 

Columbus  OH 

Harvard,  AB  '55 

Stanford,  MBA  '57 

9 

8 

General  Dynamics/James  R  Mellor 

20 

2 

63 

Detroit  Ml 

U  of  Michigan,  BS  '52 

MS '53 

12 

ji 

: 

General  Electric/John  F  Welch  Jr 

27 

3 

57 

Pea  body  MA 

U  of  Massachusetts,  BS  '57 

U  of  Illinois,  PhD  '60 

33 

12 

j 

Grumman/Renso  L  Caporali 

552 

18 

60 

Batavia  NY 

Clarkson.  BCE  '54 

Princeton,  PhD  '64 

34 

3 

Harsco/Malcolm  W  Gambill 

484 

16 

62 

Crumpler  NC 

Yale,  BS  '53 

38 

6 

Litton  Industries/Alton  J  Brann 

573 

19 

51 

Portland  ME 

U  of  Massachusetts,  BA  '69 

20 

i 

Lockheed/Daniel  M  Teliep 

275 

9 

61 

Forest  City  PA 

U  of  Cal  Berkeley,  BSME  '54 

MSEE  '55 

38 

Loral/Bernard  L  Schwartz 

13 

1 

67 

New  York  NY 

CUNY  City,  BBA  '48 

21 

21 

: 

Martin  Marietta/Norman  R  Augustine 

256 

8 

57 

Denver  CO 

Princeton,  BSE  '57 

MSE  '59 

16 

5 

McDonnell  Douglas/John  F  McDonnell 

579 

20 

55 

Baltimore  MD 

Princeton,  BS  '60 

MS  '62 

31 

5 

Northrop/Kent  Kresa 

344 

13 

55 

New  York  NY 

MIT,  BS  '59 

MS  '61 

18 

3 

Raytheon/Dennis  J  Picard 

111 

5 

60 

Providence  Rl 

Northeastern,  BSEE  '62 

38 

2 

1, 

Rockwell  Intl/Donald  R  Beall 

333 

12 

54 

Beaumont  CA 

San  Jose  State,  BS  '60 

U  of  Pittsburgh,  MBA  '61 

25 

5 

Sequa/Norman  E  Alexander 

497 

17 

78 

New  York  NY 

Columbia.  BA  '34 

43 

36 

Sundstrand/Harry  C  Stonecipher 

390 

14 

57 

Scott  County  TN 

Tennessee  Tech,  BS  '60. 

6 

4 

Teledyne/William  P  Rutledge 

666 

21 

51 

Pittston  PA 

Lafayette  C,  BS  '63 

George  Washington,  MS  '67 

7 

2 

. 

Textron/James  F  Hardymon 

191 

6 

58 

Maysville  KY 

U  of  Kentucky,  BS  '56 

MS '58 

3 

1 

: 

United  Technologies/Robert  F  Daniel! 

222 

7 

59 

Milton  MA 

Boston  U,  AS  '54 

37 

7 

1Rank  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year.  2Based  on  Apr.  22  stock  price,  includes  all  classes  of  common.  3As  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annui 
Directory  issue.  Apr.  26,  1993.  "Average  annual  total  return  as  of  Mar.  31.  Sources:  Market  Guide  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Barra,  Inc.  sCompai 
founder.  6Return  is  for  less  than  five-year  period.  'Annualized  salary.  8Four-year  total.  9Three-year  total.  '"Less  than  0.01%.  "Less  tha 
$100,000.  12Prior-year  data.  13New  CEO;  compensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office.  '"New  CEO;  less  than  six  months'  service.  15Director's  fe» 
only.   ^Includes  shares  indirectly  held.   "Paid  to  date.    NA:  Not  available. 
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lid  their  bosses 


Figuring  out  salaries  is  a  little  easier  this  year.  Last 
ctober  the  Securities  &  Exchange  Commission  implem- 
ented Item  402  of  Regulation  S-K,  which  standardizes 
ecutive  pay  disclosure.  In  effect,  the  ruling  makes  it 
rder  for  companies  to  bury  information  on  executive 
mpensation  and  stock  ownership  in  footnotes.  As  a 
>ult,  proxy  statements  are  now  better  organized  and 
sier  to  understand.  The  new  regulations  also  require 
mpanies  to  use  one  of  several  valuation  methods  to 
;ign  a  value  for  granted  (but  unexercised)  stock  options. 
In  the  following  table,  the  column  headed  "Salary  + 
>nus"  is  the  total  of  all  realized  and  deferred  salary  and 
inus  payments  during  the  company's  latest  fiscal  year, 
le  "Other1'  column  covers  miscellaneous  cash  and 
>ncash  remuneration,  including  automobiles,  company- 
id  health  or  life  insurance,  country  club  memberships, 
mpany  contributions  to  savings  plans,  and  long-term 
mpensation  awards  such  as  restricted  shares  (but  ex- 
|iding  stock  options)  that  vested  during  the  fiscal  year. 


"Stock  gains"  shows  the  dollar  value  realized  by  the 
exercise  of  stock  options.  This  is  the  difference  between 
what  the  chief  executive  pays  to  acquire  shares  and  the 
value  of  those  shares  on  the  date  of  exercise.  (Note:  Since 
we  don't  distinguish  between  shares  that  are  acquired  at 
the  option  price  and  those  that  are  sold  right  after  the 
options  are  exercised,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  assump- 
tions about  current  share  ownership  from  this  column.) 

"Five-year  return"  shows  gain  or  loss  on  each  firm's 
stock  for  the  five-year  period  ending  Mar.  31.  Dividends 
and  other  distributions  were  hypothetically  reinvested  in 
common  stock  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  they 
became  effective.  These  return  data  were  supplied  by  the 
Market  Guide  database  via  Lotus  One  Source  and  by 
Barra,  Inc. 

The  800  companies  in  this  survey  were  either  ranked  on 
one  or  more  of  the  Forbes  500s  lists  of  the  largest 
companies  by  sales,  profits,  assets  or  market  value  (Apr. 
26)  or  were  among  the  runners-up  for  these  lists.  SBfc 


-Compensation- 


-Stock  owned- 


-Company  data- 


salary  +  bonus 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr  total 

% 

mkt  val2 

sales3 

profits3 

5-yr4 

'($000) 

%  change 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

return 

Company 

1,150 

7% 

$220 

$63 

$1,533 

$5,683 

0.15% 

$3.6 

$5,592 

$177 

13%  Industry  medians 

$2,267 

NA 

$6,668 

$664 

$9,598 

NA 

0.04% 

$3.6 

$12,042 

$535 

21% 

AlliedSignal 

1,375 

16% 

60 

249 

1,684 

$7,265 

 10 

0.5 

30,184 

1,554 

14 

Boeing 

978 

3 

492 

63 

1,533 

5,5358 

0.15 

1.9 

2,095 

109 

9 

E-Systems 

910 

5 

111 

1,021 

4,553 

0.24 

1.0 

1,937 

22 

-4 

GenCorp 

\  1,800 

NA 

2,166 

10,422 

14.38813 

NA 

0.44 

13.3 

3,472 

815 

20 

General  Dynamics 

|  3,500 

11 

220 

6.670 

10,390 

26,440 

0.02 

16.6 

57,073 

4,725 

21 

General  Electric 

760 

28 

37 

797 

1,380s 

0.12 

1.4 

3,492 

75 

15 

Grumman 

625 

3 

265 

95 

985 

4,738 

0.25 

2.6 

1,625 

92 

10 

Harsco 

593 

NA 

9 

129 

73113 

NA 

0.01 

0.2 

5,592 

177 

5 

Litton  Industries 

j!  1,350 

10 

240 

165 

1,755 

5,683 

0.02 

0.6 

10,100 

348 

13 

Lockheed 

\  5,233 

118 

4,457 

7,085 

16,775 

34,180 

1.39 

24.1 

3,155 

156 

12 

Loral 

1,372 

16 

33 

465 

1,869 

9,395 

0.07 

2.6 

5,954 

345 

14 

Martin  Marietta 

686 

-19 

30 

715 

4,405 

3.34 

78.9 

17.384 

755 

2 

McDonnell  Douglas 

1,150 

-8 

264 

1,414 

6,212s 

0.68 

12.2 

5,550 

121 

10 

Northrop 

1  1,280 

18 

1,496 

843 

3,619 

5,6439 

0.16 

12.4 

9,058 

635 

15 

Raytheon 

|  1,398 

-8 

55 

1,453 

13,137 

0.18 

12.3 

10,838 

488 

13 

Rockwell  Intl 

954 

1 

4 

959 

6,100 

38.14 

77.3 

1,868 

-4 

-16 

Sequa 

;  1,090 

15 

124 

1,214 

3,992s 

0.38 

5.8 

1,673 

83 

13 

Sundstrand 

I'  550 

-19 

550 

1.81 79 

 10 

 11 

2,888 

46 

-4 

Teledyne 

ij  1,500 

23 

867 

45 

2,412 

NA 

0.01 

0.6 

8,348 

324 

17 

Textron 

879 

-25 

1,211 

2,090 

9,302 

0.10 

6.2 

21,541 

35 

8 

United  Technologies 

I   —  VI 


i  ->c; 


mm 


RATE  AMERICA'S  MOST  POWERFUL  PEOPLE 


■A3 


Rank1 

Age 

Birthplace 

 Education- 

Tenure  (years) 

among 

in 

undergraduate 

graduate 

with 

as 

Company/chief  executive                800  execs 

industry 

firm 

CEO 

BUSINESS  SERVICES  &  SUPPLIES 

Alco  Standard/Ray  B  Mundt 

354 

19 

04 

nppiclUfl  VVI 

II  nf  Wk  <!tpupn<;  RS  'S? 

U  Ul  1)10  OICVCHJ,  DO  JO 

9% 

10 

Automatic  Data/Josh  S  Weston 

50 

1 

64 

Brooklyn  NY 

CUNY  City,  BS  '50 

U  of  New  Zealand,  MA  '52 

23 

10 

Avery  Dennison/Charles  D  Miller 

180 

5 

65 

Hartford  CT 

Johns  Hopkins,  BA  '49 

29 

15 

H&R  Block/Thomas  M  Bloch 

309 

10 

39 

Kansas  City  M0 

Claremont  McKenna  C,  BA  '76 

17 

1 

Browning-Ferris  Inds/William  D  Ruckelshaus  548 

15 

60 

Indianapolis  IN 

Princeton,  BA  '57 

Harvard,  LLB  '60 

6 

5 

Comdisco/Kenneth  N  Pontikes5 

/U5 

1Q 

30 

OUUIHCIII  IIMIIUlo,  DM  UO 

?4 
m 

Computer  Sciences/William  R  Hoover 

502 

14 

63 

Bingham  Canyon  UT 

U  of  Utah,  BS  '53 

MS  '54 

29 

21 

Deluxe/Harold  V  Haverty 

383 

13 

63 

Detroit  Ml 

39 

7 

Equifax/C  B  Rogers  Jr 

277 

8 

63 

New  York  NY 

Gettysburg  C,  BA  '51 

George  Washington,  MBA  '62 

6 

4 

First  Financial  Mgmt/Patrick  H  Thomas 

81 

2 

50 

Atlanta  GA 

Georgia  State,  BS  '60 

MS  '61 

22 

19 

FlightSafety  Intl/Albert  L  Ueltscht5 

768 

7A 
;o 

nanKTon  at 

HL 

AO 

JWP/Andrew !  Dwyer 

615 

17 

44 

Morristown  NJ 

Yale,  BA  71 

NY  Law  School,  JD  '74 

17 

8 

Kelly  Services/Terence  E  Adderley 

604 

16 

59 

Detroit  Ml 

U  of  Michigan,  BBA  '55 

MBA  '56 

35 

26 

Manpower/Mitchell  S  Fromstein 

286 

9 

65 

Milwaukee  Wl 

17 

17 

Minn  Mining  &  Mfg/Livio  0  OeSimone 

251 

7 

56 

Canada 

McGill,  BSCE  '57 

36 

2 

Ogden/R  Richard  Ablon 

323 

11 

43 

New  York  NY 

Boston  U,  BA  '71 

22 

3 

PHH/Robert  D  Kunisch 

624 

18 

51 

Norwalk  CT 

NYU,  BBA  '63 

27 

5 

Pitney  Bowes/George  B  Harvey 

147 

4 

62 

New  Haven  CT 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  BS  '54 

36 

10 

Waste  Management/Dean  L  Buntrock5 

130 

3 

61 

Columbia  SD 

St  Olaf  C,  BA  '55 

37 

25 

Xerox/Paul  A  Allaire 

182 

6 

54 

Worcester  MA 

Worcester  Polvtech,  BSEE  '60 

Carnegie-Mellon,  MSIA  '66 

27 

3- 

CAPITAL  GOODS 

Caterpillar/Donald  V  Fites 

654 

20 

59 

Tippecanoe  IN 

Valparaiso,  BS  '56 

MIT,  MS  '71 

37 

3 

Cooper  Industries/Robert  Cizik 

531 

16 

62 

Scranton  PA 

U  of  Connecticut,  BA  '53 

Harvard,  MBA  '58 

32 

18 

Deere  &  Co/Hans  W  Becherer 

545 

17 

58 

Detroit  Ml 

Trinity  College  CT,  BA  '57 

Harvard,  MBA  '62 

31 

4 

Dover/Gary  L  Rotibos 

293 

9 

56 

Denver  CO 

U  of  Colorado,  BS  '59 

Harvard,  MBA  '63 

23 

12 

EG&G/John  M  Kucharski 

512 

15 

57 

Milwaukee  Wl 

Marquette,  BS  '58 

George  Washington,  JD  '65 

21 

6 

Emerson  Electric/Charles  F  Knight 

142 

3 

57 

Lake  Forest  IL 

Cornell,  BME  '58 

MBA  '59 

20 

20 

General  Signal/Edmund  M  Carpenter 

407 

11 

51 

Toledo  OH 

U  of  Michigan,  BSE  '63 

MBA  '64 

5 

5 

WW  Grainger/David  W  Grainger 

414 

12 

65 

Chicago  IL 

U  of  Wis  Madison,  BSEE  '50 

41 

19 

Harnischfeger  Inds/Jeffery  T  Grade 

459 

14 

49 

Chicago  IL 

Illinois  Tech,  BS  '66 

DePaul,  MBA  '72 

10 

1 

Honeywell/Michael  R  Bonsignore 

196 

6 

52 

Plattsburg  NY 

US  Naval  Acad,  BSEE  '63 

24 

_m 

Hubbell/G  J  Ratcliffe 

229 

8 

57 

Charleston  WV 

Duke,  AB  '58 

U  of  Virginia,  JD  '61 

19 

5; 

Illinois  Tool  Works/John  D  Nichols 

186 

4 

62 

China 

Harvard,  BA  '53 

MBA  '55 

13 

11 

Ingersoll-Rand/Theodore  H  Black 

121 

2 

64 

Jersey  City  NJ 

US  Naval  Acad,  BS  '53 

36 

5 

National  Service/D  Raymond  Riddle 

59 

Oglethoipe  GA 

Georgia  Tech,  BS  '55 

_14 

_u 

Parker  Hannifin/Paul  G  Schloemer 

365 

10 

64 

Cincinnati  OH 

U  of  Cincinnati,  BSME  '51 

Ohio  State.  MBA  '55 

36 

9 

Premier  Industrial/Morton  L  Mandel5 

667 

21 

71 

Cleveland  OH 

53 

23 

Stanley  Works/Richard  H  Ayers 

452 

13 

50 

Newton  MA 

MIT,  BS  '65 

MS  '65 

21 

6 

Tenneco/Michael  H  Walsh 

41 

1 

50 

Binghamton  NY 

Stanford,  BA  '64 

Yale,  LLB  '69 

2 

1 

Timken/Joseph  FTootJr 

680 

22 

57 

Canton  OH 

Princeton,  BA  '57 

Harvard,  MBA  '61 

31 

1 

Trinova/Darryl  F  Allen 

644 

18 

49 

Detroit  Ml 

Michigan  State,  BA  '65 

U  of  Michigan,  MBA  '66 

21 

7 

Tyco  Laboratories/L  Dennis  Kozlowski 

214 

7 

46 

Irvington  NJ 

Seton  Hall,  BA  '68 

17 

1 

Westinghouse/Gary  Clark} 

649 

19 

57 

Atlanta  GA 

Georgia  Tech,  BS  '57 

36 

York  Intl/Robert  N  Pokelwaldt 

189 

5 

56 

North  Tonawanda  NY 

SUNY  Buffalo,  BS  '60 

10 

2 

'Rank  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year.  2Based  on  Apr.  22  stock  price,  includes  all  classes  of  common.  3As  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annui 
Directory  issue,  Apr.  26,  1993.  "Average  annual  total  return  as  of  Mar.  31.  Sources:  Market  Guide  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Barra,  Inc.  5Comparj 
founder.  6Return  is  for  less  than  five-year  period.  'Annualized  salary.  8Four-year  total.  9Three-year  total.  10Less  than  0.01%.  "Less  tha 
$100,000.    12Prior-year  data.    13New  CEO;  compensation  may  be  tor  another  executive  office.    '"New  CEO;  less  than  six  months' service.    15Director's  fei 

only.    ^Includes  shares  indirectly  held.    17Paid  to  date.    NA:  Not  available. 
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Compensation    Stock  owned    Company  data 


salary  +  bonus 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr  total 

% 

mktval2 

sales3 

profits3 

5-yr4 

($000) 

%  change 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

return 

Company 

$943 

11% 

$76 

— 

$1,531 

$6,263 

0.41% 

$7.9 

$2,349 

$81 

10% 

Industry  medians 

7fi°/ 
/  O  /o 

i  I  ,000 

tfi  09/1 

fl  /1 7°/ 

tifl  a 

♦  iflfl 

ic<v 

Alco  Standard 

949 

8 

302 

$5,283 

6,534 

13,635 

0.16 

11.2 

2,076 

272 

21 

Automatic  Data 

1,180 

U 

164 

1,235 

2,579 

10,076 

0.27 

4.8 

2,623 

80 

g 

Avery  Oennison 

468 

NA 

22 

1,072 

1.56313 

NA 

0.37 

13.3 

1,449 

163 

25 

H&R  Block 

806 

0 

4 

810 

3,857s 

0.02 

0.7 

3,334 

188 

3 

Browning-Ferris  Inds 

ouu 

DUU 

K  /ion 

93  Ad 
HUH 

1/17  9 

9  999 
L,LLi 

9(1 

-i 

Comdisco 

937 

8 

3 

940 

6,036 

1.00 

11.5 

2,474 

76 

11 

Computer  Sciences 

808 

7 

123 

318 

1,249 

4,429 

0.07 

2.7 

1,534 

203 

14 

Deluxe 

851 

46 

600 

293 

1,744 

4,214s 

0.45 

5.9 

1,134 

85 

8 

Equifax 

4,746 

26 

63 

4,809 

18,583 

0.91 

20.2 

1,405 

46 

16 

First  Financial  Mgmt 

(i 
u 

0 

J 

9/19 

1,300 

ia  9<; 

d19  A 
UliA 

972 
CIO 

89 

Q 

8 

NignioaTeiy  inn 

620 

8 

13 

633 

14,301 

4.28 

5.7 

4,227 

-217 

-17 

MP 

574 

13 

95 

669 

3,103 

5.45 

53.9 

1,723 

39 

4 

Kelly  Services 

1,225 

29 

479 

1,704 

4,691s 

0.32 

3.8 

3,187 

-40 

46 

Manpower 

968 

41 

436 

491 

1,895 

NA 

0.02 

5.2 

13,883 

1,236 

18 

Minn  Mining  &  Mfg 

1,500 

25 

1,500 

7,470s 

0.50 

5.0 

1,769 

61 

1 

Ogden 

589 

-1 

36 

624 

3,845 

0.25 

1.8 

1,979 

55 

9 

PHH 

1,202 

3 

1,748 

2,950 

9,177 

0.20 

12.6 

3,434 

315 

16 

Pitney  Bowes 

1,650 

50 

89 

1,469 

3,209 

29,543 

0.57 

92.0 

8,661 

921 

15 

Waste  Management 

1,475 

40 

682 

392 

2,549 

5,595s 

0.04 

2.9 

18,661 

-256 

15 

Xerox 

$788 

-  6% 

$137 

$1,146 

$6,060 

0.11% 

$2.8 

$2,427 

$84 

11% 

Industry  medians 

550 

5 

26 

576 

1,781s 

0.02 

1.0 

10,194 

-218 

1 

Caterpillar 

799 

-24 

53 

851 

12,589 

0.21 

11.2 

6,159 

361 

14 

Cooper  Industries 

695 

6 

86 

42 

823 

3,791s 

0.04 

1.7 

6,932 

30 

6 

Deere  &  Co 

805 

5 

260 

580 

1,645 

6,119 

0.14 

3.9 

2,272 

129 

11 

Dover 

770 

-14 

40 

97 

906 

3,686 

0.09 

1.1 

2,789 

88 

7 

EG&G 

i  1,884 

B9HH| 

569 

588 

3,041 

12,960 

0.24 

31.5 

7,873 

674 

18 

Emerson  Electric 

1,146 

19 

9 

1,155 

6,060 

0.10 

1.2 

1,618 

9 

9 

General  Signal 

778 

5 

359 

1,137 

5,157 

10.32 

334.6 

2,364 

137 

17 

WW  Grainger 

853 

25 

188 

1,041 

NA 

0.53 

2.7 

1,332 

47 

1 

Harnischfeger  Inds 

740 

NA 

13 

1,585 

2.33713 

NA 

0.06 

2.9 

6,223 

400 

19 

Honeywell 

804 

1 

9 

1,237 

2,051 

6,190 

0.36 

6.5 

786 

94 

20 

Hubbell 

[  1,111 

17 

789 

623 

2,523 

15,216 

0.37 

15.6 

2,812 

192 

17 

Illinois  Tool  Works 

1 1,211 

7 

546 

1,656 

3,413 

9,611 

0.08 

2.8 

3,784 

116 

13 

Ingersoll-Rand 

NA 

NA 

0.01 

0.1 

1,703 

74 

6 

National  Service 

;  1,000 

29 

292 

29 

1,320 

6,957 

0.13 

1.8 

2,427 

67 

1 

Parker  Hannifin 

550 

15 

550 

2,253 

19.26 

444.6 

663 

84 

20 

Premier  Industrial 

711 

5 

341 

1,052 

4,759 

0.11 

2.3 

2,218 

98 

12 

Stanley  Works 

1  2,503 

734 

4,895 

7,398 

NA 

0.07 

4.9 

13,139 

-612 

7 

Tenneco 

510 

NA 

24 

534 

NA 

0.08 

0.7 

1,642 

5 

-1 

Timken 

573 

14 

28 

601 

3,183 

0.09 

0.7 

1,696 

14 

-1 

Trinova 

j  950 

NA 

1,199 

2.14913 

NA 

0.63 

128 

3,131 

102 

12 

Tyco  Laboratories 

I  577 

NA 

14 

59113 

NA 

0.01 

0.6 

8,447 

-953 

-7 

Westinghouse 

1  552 

-32 

1,903 

2,454 

NA 

0.50 

6.7 

1,939 

69 

296 

York  Intl 

ting  CEO. 
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ORATE  AMERICA'S  MOST  POWERFUL  PEOPLE 


-Rank1 


Age  Birthplace 


ompany/chiet  executive 


among  in 
800  execs  industry 


undergraduate 


-Education- 


graduate 


Tenure  (years 
with  as 
firm  CEQ 


CHEMICALS 

Air  Prods  &  Chems/Harold  A  Wagner 

3U7 

Li 

5/ 

oianrora,  domc  ds 

narvaro,  mda  oj 

SO 

i 
1 

Betz  Laboratories/John  F  McCaughan 

570 

26 

57 

Canada 

Sir  George  Williams,  BA  '57 

33 

11 

Cabot/Samuel  W  Bodman 

431 

17 

54 

Chicago  IL 

Cornell,  BS  '61 

MIT,  PhD  '64 

6 

5 

Dow  Chemical/Frank  P  Popoff 

468 

20 

57 

Bulgaria 

Indiana  U,  BS  '57 

MBA '59 

34 

5 

El  du  Pont  de  Nemours/Edgar  S  Woolard  Jr 

170 

4 

59 

Washington  NC 

NC  State,  BS  '56 

35 

4 

Ethyl/Bruce  C  Gottwald 

4bl 

1Q 

Richmond  VA 

UUI  '14 
Vml,  Do  34 

17 
31 

i 
l 

FMC/Robert  N  Burt 

283 

9 

56 

Lakewood  OH 

Princeton,  BS  '59 

Harvard,  MBA '64 

20 

2 

BP  Goodrich/John  DOng 

462 

19 

59 

UhrichsvilleOH 

Ohio  State,  BA  '54 

Harvard,  LLB  '57 

32 

14 

WR  Grace/J  P  Bolduc 

188 

5 

53 

Lewiston  ME 

St  Cloud  State,  BA  '61 

10 

Great  Lakes  Chemical/Emerson  Kampen 

35 

1 

65 

Kalamazoo  Ml 

U  of  Michigan,  BS  '51 

42 

16 

Hercules/Thomas  L  Gossage 

jUD 

19 

w 
j  j 

Nichwillo  TW 

nasnvnie  in 

ueorgia  iecn,  do  do 

mo  3/ 

E 

3 

L 

IMC  Fertilizer  Group/Wendell  F  Bueche 

62 

Flushing  Ml 

U  of  Notre  Dame,  BSME  '52 

_14 

Intl  Flavors  &  Frags/Eugene  P  Grisanti 

62 

2 

63 

Buffalo  NY 

Boston  U,  LLB  '53 

Harvard,  LLM  '54 

33 

8 

Loctite/Kenneth  W  Butterworth 

99 

3 

67 

Australia 

Sydney  Tech,  BS  '55 

17 

8 

Lubrizol/Lester  E  Coleman 

257 

8 

62 

Akron  OH 

U  of  Akron,  BS  '52 

U  of  Illinois,  PhD  '55 

38 

15 

Lyondell  Petrochem/Bob  G  Gower 

33L 

33 

WoM  franbfnrt  II 

vvesi  rranKTon  n 

ooumern  Illinois,  dm  3o 

U  OT  MlnneSOla,  rllU  OJ 

C 

J 

Monsanto/Richard  J  Mahoney 

330 

13 

59 

Springfield  MA 

U  of  Massachusetts,  BS  '55 

31 

10 

Morton  International/Charles  S  Locke 

347 

15 

64 

Laurel  Ml 

U  of  Mississippi,  BBA  '52 

MS '55 

18 

13 

Nalco  Chemical/Worley  H  Clark 

238 

7 

60 

Big  Stone  Gap  VA 

NC  State,  BS  56 

33 

10 

Olin/John  W  Johnstone  Jr 

538 

25 

60 

Brooklyn  NY 

Kartwick  C,  BA  '54 

14 

6 

Praxair/H  William  Lichtenberger 

498 

22 

58 

Yugoslavia 

U  of  Iowa.  BA  '57 

SUNY  Buffalo,  MBA  '62 

34 

1 

Quantum  Chemical/John  Hoyt  Stookey 

528 

24 

63 

New  York  NY 

Amherst  C,  BA  '52 

23 

7 

Rohm  &  Haas/J  Lawrence  Wilson 

294 

11 

57 

Rosedale  MS 

Vanderbilt,  BE  '58 

Harvard,  MBA  '63 

28 

5 

Sherwin-Williams/John  G  Breen 

236 

6 

58 

Cleveland  OH 

John  Carroll,  BS  '56 

Case  Western,  MBA '61 

14 

14 

Sigma-Aldrich/Carl  T  Cori 

416 

16 

56 

St  Louis  MO 

U  of  Wis  Madison,  BS  '59 

Washington  U,  PhD  '69 

23 

10 

Union  Carbide/Robert  D  Kennedy 

288 

10 

60 

Pittsburgh  PA 

Cornell,  BME  '55 

38 

7 

Univar/James  W  Bernard 

727 

27 

55 

Brainerd  MN 

U  of  Oregon,  BS  '60 

33 

7 

Witco/Wiiliam  R  Toller 

481 

21 

62 

Fort  Smith  AR 

U  of  Arkansas,  BA  '56 

9 

3, 

COMPUTERS  &  COMMUNICATIONS 

Advanced  Micro/Walter  J  Sanders  III5 

9 

1 

56 

Chicago  IL 

U  of  Illinois,  BSEE  '58 

24 

24 

Alltel/Joe  T  Ford 

242 

23 

55 

Conway  AR 

U  of  Arkansas,  BS  '59 

34 

6 

Amdahl/E  Joseph  Zemke 

648 

45 

52 

Detroit  Ml 

U  of  Detroit,  BA '63 

MIT,  MS  '77 

8 

1 

American  Tel  &  Tel/Robert  E  Allen 

92 

11 

58 

Joplin  MO 

Wabash  C,  BA  '57 

36 

5 

Ameritech/William  L  Weiss 

136 

13 

64 

Big  Run  PA 

Penn  State,  BS  '51 

42 

9 

AMP/William  J  Hudson  Jr 

632 

44 

59 

Chicago  IL 

Cornell,  BS  '57 

32 

Apple  Computer/John  Sculley 

51 

6 

54 

New  York  NY 

Brown,  BS  '61 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  MBA  '63 

10 

10 

Applied  Materials/James  C  Morgan 

69 

9 

54 

Danville  IL 

Cornell,  BS  '62 

MBA '63 

17 

17 

AST  Research/Safi  U  Qureshey5 

134 

12 

41 

Pakistan 

U  of  Texas  Austin,  BSEE  '75 

13 

5 

Avnet/Leon  Machiz 

444 

36 

68 

Brooklyn  NY 

41 

4 

Bell  Atlantic/Raymond  W  Smith 

177 

17 

55 

Pittsburgh  PA 

Carnegie-Mellon,  BS  '59 

U  of  Pittsburgh,  MBA  '67 

34 

4 

BellSouth/John  L  Clendenin 

237 

22 

59 

El  PasoTX 

Northwestern  U,  BA  '55 

38 

9 

Cabletron  Systems/S  Robert  Levine5 

785 

56 

35 

Worcester  MA 

U  of  Miami,  BS  '80 

10 

10 

Century  Telephone/Glen  F  Post  III 

345 

31 

40 

El  Dorado  AR 

Louisiana  Tech,  BS  '74 

MBA  '76 

17 

i 

Cisco  Systems/John  P  Morgridge 

758 

52 

59 

Elmhurst  IL 

U  of  Wis  Madison,  BBA '55 

Stanford,  MBA  '57 

5 

5 

Citizens  Utilities/Leonard  Tow 

17 

2 

65 

Brooklyn  NY 

CUNY  Brooklyn,  BA  '50 

Columbia,  PhD  '60 

3 

3 

Compaq  Computer/Eckhard  Pfeiffer 

67 

8 

51 

Germany 

Nuremberg  Business,  BA  '63 

SMU,  MBA  '83 

10 

2 

Computer  Associates/Charles  B  Wang5 

164 

16 

48 

China 

CUNY  Queens,  BS '67 

17 

17 

Conner  Peripherals/Finis  F  Conner5 

269 

26 

49 

Gadsden  AL 

San  Jose  State,  BS  '69 

8 

8 

Coming/James  R  Houghton 

310 

28 

57 

Corning  NY 

Harvard,  A8  '58 

MBA '62 

31 

10 

Dell  Computer/Michael  S  Dell5 

700 

47 

28 

Houston  TX 

9 

9 

Digital  Equipment/Robert  B  Palmer 

52 

Stephenville  TX 

Texas  Tech,  BS  '62 

MS  '65 

8 

1 

General  Instrument/Donald  H  Rumsfeld 

384 

33 

60 

Chicago  IL 

Princeton,  BA  '54 

3 

3 

■1Rank  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year. 

2Based  on  Apr.  22  stock  price,  includes  all  classes  of  common.   3As  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Ann 

Directory  issue,  Apr.  26,  1993.   'Average  annual  total  return 

as  of  Mar.  31.  Sources:  Market  Guide  via 

Lotus  One  Source;  Barra, 

Inc.  K.omp< 

founder.   6Retur.n  is  for  less  than 

five-year 

period 

'Annualized  salary.   sFour-year  total.  9Three-year 

total.   '"Less  than  0.01%.  "Less 

H 

$100,000.    "Prior-year  data.    ,3New  CEO;  compensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office.    "New  CEO;  less  than  six  months'  service. 

15Director's  i 

only.   16lnc!udes  shares  indirectly  held 

"Paid  to  date. 

NA:  Not  available. 
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■Compensation    Stock  owned    Company  data- 


salary  +  bonus 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr  total 

% 

mktval2 

sales3 

profits3 

5-yr4 

($000) 

%  change 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

return 

Company 

$900 

7% 

$79 

$1,424 

$6,938 

0.20% 

$4.8 

$2,451 

$119 

14% 

Industry  medians 

$770 

ceo/ 

56% 

$156 

$926 

NA 

0.02% 

$1.2 

$3,270 

$282 

17% 

Air  Prods  &  Chems 

589 

-13 

8 

$142 

739 

$3,634 

0.26 

3.6 

707 

82 

19 

Rpfa  1  ahnratnrip'i 

UbU  L'JUJI  u  Ufllwd 

687 

37 

409 

1,096 

4,947 

1.19 

9.1 

1,568 

58 

7 

Cabot 

800 

-22 

218 

1,018 

9,201 

0.03 

4.5 

18,971 

276 

3 

Dow  ChBtnical 

1,242 

-8 

7 

1.400 

2,649 

9,478 

0.07 

25.3 

37,208 

975 

17 

Fl  flu  Pnnt  rip  Npmnnrs 

0 

3 

34 

6 

1,032 

NA 

7.78 

261.2 

2,975 

269 

10 

Ethyl 

900 

45 

30 

785 

1,715 

NA 

0.05 

0.9 

3,974 

119 

11 

FMC 

920 

35 

111 

1,031 

7,341 

0.45 

5.5 

2,526 

_9 

5 

BF  Gnnrtrir  h 

1,391 

NA 

1,068 

2.45913 

NA 

0.31 

10.9 

5,518 

-105 

14 

WR  Grare 

Till  \Jia\i\i 

1,071 

2 

4 

7,027 

8,102 

13,075 

1.02 

49.3 

1,496 

233 

42 

Great  Lakes  Chemical 

1  aoc 
1,48b 

51 

83 

1,579 

3.1049 

0.16 

5.1 

2,865 

168 

14 

Hercules 

NA 

NA 

 10 

 11 

966 

72 

4 

IMC  Fertilizer  Group 

900 

14 

22 

4,950 

5,872 

9,244 

1.46 

62.2 

1,126 

177 

22 

Intl  Flavors  &  Frags 

733 

22 

802 

2,495 

4,030 

7,374 

0.21 

3.0 

6C8 

72 

19 

Loctite 

938 

7 

76 

856 

1,869 

6,122 

0.27 

5.8 

1,552 

125 

14 

Lubrizol 

C17 

5z/ 

-JO 

010 

1  ACT 

1,45/ 

C  Til 

5,733 

0.07 

1.3 

4,805 

26 

56 

Lyondell  Petrochem 

1,345 

-12 

127 

1,472 

9,387 

0.10 

6.7 

7,763 

452 

g 

Monsanto 

1,341 

15 

51 

1,392 

6,5358 

0.19 

7.0 

2,144 

147 

186 

Morton  International 

946 

11 

468 

576 

1,990 

7797 

0.25 

5.9 

1375 

145 

16 

Nalco  Chemical 

775 

-2 

60 

835 

5,249 

0.23 

2.0 

2,376 

55 

2 

Olin 

913 

NA 

44 

957 

NA 

0.12 

2.8 

2,604 

84 

NA 

Praxair 

798 

33 

56 

854 

13,106 

0.16 

0.7 

2,324 

-118 

-23 

Quantum  Chemical 

726 

-3 

342 

576 

1,644 

5,058 

0.11 

4.4 

3,063 

174 

14 

Rohm  &  Haas 

1,201 

11 

146 

654 

2,001 

7,929 

0.68 

19.6 

2,748 

145 

21 

Sherwin-Williams 

728 

-11 

401 

1,129 

5,691 

0.24 

5.8 

654 

96 

19 

Sigma-Aldrich 

1,565 

94 

126 

1,691 

10,571 

0.17 

4.5 

4,872 

119 

14 

Union  Carbide 

456 

-39 

456 

3,306 

0.89 

1.8 

1,795 

6 

4 

Univar 

709 

-9 

17 

269 

995 

2,5779 

0.07 

0.8 

1,729 

54 

13 

Witco 

$979 

21% 

$73 

— 

$1,519 

$6,807 

0.14% 

$7.0 

$2,165 

$122 

17% 

Industry  medians 

2,750 

59 

2,120 

19,391 

24,262 

29,436 

0.42 

11.7 

1,514 

245 

16 

Advanced  Micro 

963 

67 

570 

437 

1,969 

5,557 

0.26 

12.7 

2,092 

229 

24 

Alltel 

521 

NA 

72 

593" 

NA 

0.04 

0.3 

2,525 

-7 

-17 

Amdahl 

2,139 

4 

1,390 

704 

4,232 

14,418 

0.01 

7.9 

64,904 

3,807 

20 

American  Tel  &  Tel 

1,313 

3 

1,822 

3,134 

12,906 

0.04 

8.9 

11,153 

1,346 

18 

Ameritech 

487 

NA 

92 

33 

61213 

NA 

0.01 

0.7 

3,337 

290 

7 

AMP 

1,650 

23 

4,866 

6,516 

36,326 

0.10 

5.6 

7,225 

525 

6 

Apple  Computer 

433 

22 

394 

4,504 

5,331 

9,879 

0.94 

14.7 

800 

48 

28 

Applied  Materials 

1,276 

-54 

991 

878 

3,145 

8,295 

9.22 

40.5 

1,141 

58 

23 

AST  Research 

1,070 

1 

1,070 

5,108 

0.17 

1.9 

1,991 

60 

8 

Avnet 

1,431 

-2 

1,165 

2,596 

11,351 

0.02 

5.0 

12,647 

1,382 

17 

Bell  Atlantic 

1,364 

1 

461 

171 

1,996 

9,027 

 10 

2.3 

15,202 

1,658 

14 

BellSouth 

52 

-95 

52 

2,2359 

23.81 

569.2 

378 

76 

546 

Cabletron  Systems 

394 

NA 

18 

982 

1,393 

NA 

0.11 

1.7 

357 

60 

37 

Century  Telephone 

334 

22 

33 

367 

8429 

2.77 

144.2 

473 

122 

1436 

Cisco  Systems 

1,244 

24 

3,117 

10,901 

15,262 

16,560s 

1.66'6 

48.5 

587 

118 

16 

Citizens  Utilities 

1,721 

62 

1,166 

2,549 

5,436 

NA 

 10 

 11 

4,100 

213 

14 

Compaq  Computer 

2,750 

29 

14 

2,764 

10,131 

4.22 

175.8 

1,773 

201 

12 

Computer  Associates 

1,796 

108 

4 

1,799 

5,057 

2.74 

18.0 

2,238 

121 

13 

Conner  Peripherals 

1,209 

23 

353 

1,562 

10,134 

0.68 

45.9 

3,709 

266 

24 

Corning 

505 

5 

50512 

1,873s 

32.86 

358.7 

2,014 

102 

426 

Dell  Computer 

NA 

NA 

 10 

0.4 

14,162 

-2,501 

-16 

Digital  Equipment 

1,228 

-2 

5 

1,233 

NA 

1.13 

23.5 

1,075 

-41 

NA 

General  Instrument 
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In  an  era  where  almost  anything  is  possi  Ue, 
it  seems  archaic  that  automotive  thinking  is  still 
hound  hy  the  notion  of  separate  cars  for  perform- 
ance and  comfort.  A  notion  rebuked  hy  the  new 
Infiniti  Q45^  Take  the  driver's  seat. 

Beneath  the  obvious  luxury  of  hand-selected 
leathers  and  an  orthopedic  design,  the  potential  of 
current  technology  unfolds. 

Like  the  suspension  for  the  car  itself  we  gave 
the  drivers  seat  its  own  specially  devised  suspen- 
sion, then  had  the  engineers  work  together  to  tune 
them  in  tandem.  We  then  dampened  the  motion, 
so  you  get  road  information  instantly,  yet  gently. 
The  result  is  luxury  car  comfort  with  a  sense  of 
control  and  exhilaration  you  thought  was  reserved 
for  roadsters. 

The  fact  is,  we  cant  begin  to  explain  the 
concept  of  Infiniti  here.  Why  not  visit  your  Infiniti 
shourooni  for  a  Guest  Drive?  Ydii'JI discover  what's 
possible  in  a  luxury  car  today.  Which  is  just  what 
we've  been  doing. 

It's  everything  that's  possi  hie- 


INFINITI 


I  AMERICA'S  MOST  POWERFUL  PEOPLE 


-Rank1- 


Age  Birthplace 


^■w      nipany/chief  executive 


among  in 
800  execs  industry 


undergraduate 


-Education- 


graduate 


Tenure  (years) 
with  as 
firm  CEO 


COMMUNICATIONS 


GTE/Charles  R  Lee 

2ll 

20 

53 

Pittsburgh  PA 

Cornell,  BA  '62 

Harvard,  MBA  '64 

10 

1 

Harris  Corp/John  T  Hartley 

329 

30 

63 

Jacksonville  FL 

Auburn,  BS  '55 

37 

7 

Hewlett-Packard/Lewis  E  Piatt 

490 

38 

52 

Johnson  City  NY 

Cornell,  BSME  '64 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  MBA  '66 

27 

1 

Intel/Andrew  S  Grove 

59 

7 

56' 

Hungary 

CUNY  City,  BS  '60 

U  of  Cal  Berkeley,  PhD  '63 

25 

6 

IBM/Louis  V  Gerstner 

44 

5 

51 

New  York  NY 

Dartmouth,  BA  '63 

Harvard,  MBA  '65 

_14 

_14 

Int!  Game  Technology/Charles  N  Mathewson 

18 

3 

64 

Huntington  Park  CA 

USC,  BA  '53 

7 

8  II 

LDOS  Communications/Bernard  Ebbers 

547 

39 

51 

Canada 

Mississippi  C,  BA  '67 

8 

8 

Lotus  Development/Jim  P  Manzi 

593 

43 

41 

New  York  NY 

Colgate,  BA  73 

Tufts,  MA  79 

10 

7 

McCaw  Cellular/Craig  0  McCaw5 

784 

55 

43 

Centralia  WA 

Stanford,  BA  73 

27 

20 

MCI  Communications/Bert  C  Roberts  Jr 

138 

15 

50 

Kansas  City  MO 

Johns  Hopkins,  BS  '65 

21 

111 

Merisel/Michael  D  Pickett 

562 

40 

45 

Long  Beach  CA 

USC,  BBA  '69 

10 

5  *| 

Microsoft/William  H  Gates5 

776 

53 

37 

Seattle  WA 

18 

12 

Molex/Frederick  A  Krehbiel 

657 

46 

51 

Hinsdale  IL 

Lake  Forest  C,  BA  '63 

28 

5  1 

Motorola/George  M  C  Fisher 

73 

10 

52 

Anna  IL 

U  of  Illinois,  BS  '62 

Brown,  PhD  '66 

17 

5 

Natl  Semiconductor/Gilbert  FAmelio 

346 

32 

50 

New  York  NY 

Georgia  Tech,  BS  '65 

PhD  '68 

2 

2|| 

Novell/Raymond  J  Noorda5 

781 

54 

68 

Ogden  UT 

U  of  Utah,  BSEE  '49 

10 

10 

NynexVWilliam  C  Ferguson 

261 

24 

62 

Detroit  Ml 

Albion  C,  AB  '52 

41 

4  ' 

Oracle  Systems/Lawrence  J  Ellison5 

430 

34 

48 

New  York  NY 

16 

16 

Pacific  Telesis/Sam  Ginn 

206 

19 

56 

St  Clair  AL 

Auburn,  BS  '59 

33 

5 

Policy  Management  Sys/G  Larry  Wilson5 

39 

4 

46 

Greensboro  NC 

U  of  S  Carolina.  BS  '68 

MBA  70 

12 

12 

Quantum/William  I  Miller 

46 

Fargo  ND 

U  of  Minnesota,  BS  '67 

JD70 

1 

1 

Raychem/Robert  J  Saldich 

717 

49 

59 

New  York  NY 

Rice,  BS  '56 

Harvard,  MBA  '61 

29 

3 

Rochester  Telephone/Ronald  L  Bittner 

715 

48 

51 

Bethlehem  PA 

Muhlenberg  C,  BA  '63 

U  of  Rochester,  MBA  78 

30 

1 

Seagate  Technology/Alan  F  Shugart5 

271 

27 

62 

Los  Angeles  CA 

U  of  Redlands,  BS  '53 

14 

14 

Silicon  Graphics/Edward  R  McCracken 

589 

41 

49 

Fairfield  IA 

Iowa  State,  BSEE  '66 

Stanford,  MBA  '68 

9 

9  ] 

So  New  Eng  Telecom/Daniel  J  Miglio 

738 

51 

53 

Philadelphia  PA 

U  of  Penn-Wharton,  '62 

31 

Southwestern  Bell/Edward  E  Whttacre  Jr 

137 

14 

51 

Ennis  TX 

Texas  Tech,  BSIE  '64 

30 

m 

Sprint/William  T  Esrey 

184 

18 

53 

Philadelphia  PA 

Denison,  BA  '61 

Harvard,  MBA  '64 

13 

8 

Sun  Microsystems/Scott  G  McNealy5 

480 

37 

38 

Columbus  IN 

Harvard,  BA  76 

Stanford,  MBA  '80 

11 

9 

SynOptics  Commun/Andrew  K  Ludwick5 

723 

50 

47 

Dayton  OH 

Harvard,  BA  '67 

MBA '69 

8 

8  ; 

Tandem  Computers/James  G  Treybig5 

592 

42 

52 

Clarendon  TX 

Rice,  BS  '63 

Stanford,  MBA  '68 

18 

18 

Tektronix/Jerome  J  Meyer 

328 

29 

55 

Caledonia  MN 

U  of  Minnesota,  BA  '60 

3 

3 

Texas  Instruments/Jerry  R  Junkins 

436 

35 

55 

Fort  Madison  IA 

Iowa  State,  BS  '59 

SMU,  MS  '68 

34 

8 

Unisys/James  A  Unruh 

263 

25 

52 

Goodrich  ND 

Jamestown  C,  BSBA  '63 

U  of  Denver,  MBA  '64 

13 

3 

US  West/Richard  D  McCormick 

234 

21 

52 

Fort  Dodge  IA 

Iowa  State,  BSEE  '61 

8 

2 

CONSTRUCTION 

CBI  Industries/John  E  Jones 

463 

10 

58 

Kansas  City  MO 

Carleton  C,  BA  '56 

13 

4 

Centex/Laurence  E  Hrrsch 

580 

12 

47 

New  York  NY 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  BS  '68 

VillanovaJD  71 

8 

5 

Fleetwood  Enterprises/John  C  Crean5 

43 

2 

67 

Bowden  ND 

43 

43 

Fluor/Leslie  G  McCraw 

139 

3 

58 

Sandy  Springs  SC 

Clemson,  BSCE  '56 

18 

3  i 

Foster  Wheeler/Louis  E  Azzato 

386 

9 

62 

New  York  NY 

CUNY  City,  BS  '52 

41 

12 

Manville/W  Thomas  Stephens 

241 

6 

50 

Crossett  AR 

U  of  Arkansas,  BS  '65 

MS  '66 

30 

7  { 

Masco/Richard  A  Manoogian 

12 

1 

56 

Long  Branch  NJ 

Yale,  BA  '58 

35 

25 

Morrison  Knudsen/William  J  Agee 

282 

7 

55 

Boise  ID 

U  of  Idaho,  BS  '60 

Harvard,  MBA  '63 

5 

5 

Owens-Corning/Glen  H  Hiner 

193 

4 

58 

Morgantown  WV 

West  Virginia,  BSEE  '57 

1 

1  J 

PHM/Robert  K  Burgess 

223 

5 

49 

Canada 

Michigan  State,  BS  '66 

10 

 14  ] 

Ryland  Group/Roger  W  Schipke 

336 

8 

56 

St  Louis  MO 

Washington  U,  BS  '58 

NYU,  MBA  '61 

3 

2 1 

Turner  Corp/Alfred  T  McNeill 

709 

14 

56 

Elizabeth  NJ 

Lehigh,  BS  '58 

35 

4  | 

USG/Eugene  B  Connolly 

664 

13 

61 

New  York  NY 

Hofstra,  BS  '54 

MBA  '64 

35 

3  1 

Vulcan  Materials/Herbert  A  Sklenar 

501 

11 

61 

Omaha  NE 

U  of  Nebraska  Omaha,  BS  '52   Harvard,  MBA  '54 

21 

7  I 

'Rank  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year.  2Based  on  Apr.  22  stock  price,  includes  all  classes  of  common.  3As  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annual 
Directory  issue,  Aor.  26,  1993.  "Average  annual  total  return  as  of  Mar.  31.  Sources:  Market  Guide  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Barra,  Inc.  5Companyj 
founder.  6Return  is  for  less  than  five-year  period.  'Annualized  salary.  "Four-year  total.  9Three-year  total.  10Less  than  0.01%.  "Less  than 
$100,000.  12Prior-year  data.  13New  CEO;  compensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office.  14New  CEO;  less  than  six  months'  service.  15Director's  fees] 
only.   ^Includes  shares  indirectly  held.    17Paid  to  date.    NA:  Not  available. 
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•Compensation    Stock  owned  -Company  data- 


salary  +  bonus 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr  total 

% 

mktval2 

sales1 

profits3 

5-yr4 

($000) 

%  change 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

return 

Company 

$979 

21% 

$73 

— 

$1,519 

$6,807 

0.14% 

$7.0 

$2,165 

$122 

17%  Industry  medians 

11°/ 
Ol  fa 

*J>OYl 

£  0  1  70 

$2,1/3 

NA 

$1.6 

$19,984 

$1,739 

22% 

GTE 

1,060 

22 

413 

1,473 

$6,046 

0.06% 

0.9 

3,059 

92 

9 

Harris  Corp 

535 

NA 

75 

$355 

96413 

NA 

0.02 

3.4 

17,120 

840 

6 

Hewlett-Packard 

1,351 

21 

140 

4,710 

6,201 

15,514 

0.11 

22.2 

5,844 

1,067 

32 

Intel 

2,0007 

NA 

5,000 

7.000 

NA 

 10 

 11 

64,523 

-6,865 

-10 

IBM 

14 

°.n 

JU 

14,1  /U 

14,o7o 

22, /UO 

3.58 

128.1 

422 

90 

109 

Intl  Game  Technology 

804 

30 

9 

812 

2,324s 

7.29 

140.9 

801 

-2 

95 

LODS  Communications 

650 

-23 

34 



684 

26,969 

3.01 

32.6 

900 

80 

3 

Lotus  Development 

50 

-67 

2 



52 

52,982 

7.03 

518.5 

1,743 

-365 

10 

McCaw  Cellular 

1,525 

22 

111 

1,485 

3,121 

NA 

0.09 

11.5 

10,562 

609 

32 

MCi  Communications 

Ihj 

to 

17 
1/ 

;bU 

A  1  fi7R 
4,1U/B 

n  in 

0.10 

0.3 

2,239 

20 

166 

Merisel 

285 

4 

285 

1,204 

30.11 

6,880.9 

3,252 

834 

49 

Microsoft 

360 

17 

139 

75 

574 

2,617 

6.59 

120.3 

818 

71 

15 

Molex 

1,456 

30 

12 

3,748 

5,215 

8,975 

0.02 

4.0 

13,303 

576 

26 

Motorola 

816 

18 

576 



1,392 

NA 

 10 

 11 

1,947 

112 

3 

Natl  Semiconductor 

1QQ 

3Q7 

03/ 

Q 

0 

770 

iio 

i  n  on 

10.30 

1  (\  1  A  0 

1,014.8 

non 

989 

268 

66 

Novell 

1,400 

15 

448 

1,848 

6,150s 

0.01 

2.4 

13,155 

1,311 

14 

Nynex 

1,100 

22 

1,100 

6,697 

23.58 

1,148.9 

1,310 

89 

35 

Oracle  Systems 

1,240 

11 

525 

448 

2,213 

9,471 

_10 

0.5 

9,935 

1,142 

17 

Pacific  Telesis 

691 

9 

1,202 

5,710 

7,603 

15,360 

0.17 

1.7 

497 

59 

29 

Policy  Management  Sys 

MA 

MA 

1  COC 

1,536 

85 

on 

39 

Quantum 

449 

0 

24 

473 

2,251s 

0.29 

4.6 

1,362 

-13 

-3 

Raychem 

453 

40 

24 

477 

NA 

0.02 

0.3 

804 

71 

17 

Rochester  Telephone 

lib 

-34 

991 

1,767 

5,877 

1.10 

11.2 

3,079 

223 

-6 

Seagate  Technology 

695 

53 

695 

6,807 

0.36 

7.2 

949 

-74 

25 

Silicon  Graphics 

NA 

91 

A')A^3 
4Z4'° 

MA 

vih 

 10 

v.i 

1  C\A 

1,014 

104 

1  "i 

10 

So  New  Eng  Telecom 

1,528 

13 

1.604 

3,132 

9.208s 

0.03 

6.8 

10,015 

1,302 

23 

Southwestern  Bell 

1.083 

-5 

135 

1,325 

2.54412 

8,259 

0.06 

4.6 

9,230 

427 

21 

Sprint 

996 

-37 

996 

5,243 

1.76 

44.6 

3,832 

128 

11 

Sun  Microsystems 

464 

113 

2 

466 

1,435 

2.92 

64.0 

389 

42 

706 

SynOptics  Commun 

587 

30 

4 

95 

685 

3,657 

0.64 

7.7 

2,066 

59 

-8 

Tandem  Computers 

661 

-16 

814 

1,475 

NA 

0.19 

1.5 

1,313 

16 

4 

Tektronix 

900 

50 

95 

94 

1,090 

4,726 

0.05 

2.4 

7,440 

247 

7 

Texas  Instruments 

1,801 

82 

28 

1,829 

3,844s 

0.02 

0.3 

8,422 

296 

-14 

Unisys 

1,155 

39 

850 

2,005 

7,3019 

0.03 

5.6 

10,281 

1,179 

17 

US  West 

$897 

19% 

$393 

— 

$1,577 

$4,678 

0.49% 

$3.4 

$2,255 

$51 

10% 

Industry  medians 

952 

31 

78 

1,030 

3,591 

0.19 

2.0 

1,673 

71 

10 

CBI  Industries 

693 

0 

22 

715 

3,160 

1.65 

14.7 

2,374 

55 

27 

Centex 

1,194 

149 

319 

5,529 

7,042 

12,110 

17.83 

148.4 

1,847 

54 

21 

Fleetwood  Enterprises 

1,172 

10 

473 

1,463 

3,108 

10.392s 

0.10 

3.5 

6,811 

46 

19 

Fluor 

834 

20 

250 

139 

1,223 

4.022 

0.14 

1.4 

2,495 

46 

21 

Foster  Wheeler 

48 

1.126 

1,975 

6,371 

0.31 

3.4 

2,224 

48 

-11 

Manville 

,  1,161 

4 

1,348 

16,125 

18,634 

35,260 

0.76 

36.6 

3,525 

183 

8 

Masco 

,  1,250 

-17 

466 

1,716 

7,675 

0.57 

3.7 

2,285 

13 

6 

Morrison  Knudsen 

:  1,155 

NA 

1,223 

2,378 

NA 

0.47 

7.8 

2,878 

72 

17 

Owens-Corning 

875 

NA 

1,202 

2.07713 

NA 

0.02 

0.1 

1,366 

72 

30 

PHM 

920 

73 

518 

1,438 

2.6069 

0.98 

2.9 

1,442 

28 

8 

Ryland  Group 

440 

17 

49 

489 

1,989 

0.51 

0.3 

2,645 

2 

-2 

Turner  Corp 

555 

17 

1 

556 

1,870s 

0.51 

 11 

1,777 

-191 

-41 

USG 

685 

41 

264 

949 

5.334 

0.29 

4.8 

1,078 

91 

10 

Vulcan  Materials 
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'ORATE  AMERICA'S  MOST  POWERFUL  PEOPLE 


'Rank  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year.  2Based  on  Apr.  22  stock  price,  includes  all  classes  of  common.  3As  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annual 
Directory  issue,  Apr.  26,  1993.  "Average  annual  total  return  as  of  Mar.  31.  Sources.  Market  Guide  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Barra,  Inc.  5Company 
founder.  6Return  is  for  less  than  five-year  period.  'Annualized  salary.  8Four-year  total.  9Three-year  total.  ,0Less  than  0.01%.  "Less  than 
$100,000.  12Prior-year  data.  ,3New  CEO;  compensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office.  "New  CEO;  less  than  six  months'  service.  15Director's  fees 
only.    ^Includes  shares  indirectly  held.    "Paid  to  date.    NA:  Not  available. 


 Rank1 

Age 

Birthplace 

 Education  

Tenure  (years) 

among 

in 

undergraduate  graduate 

with 

as 

Company/chief  executive 

800  execs 

industry 

firm 

CEO 

CONSUMER  DURABLES 

ArmctrAnn                1  rtfic  /Willi  9  rn  In  flHsmc 

Hrmsirong  wono  inuvninidiii  vv  nuaiiia 

LO 

SQ 

niihnniiP  IA 

UUUUIJUC  in 

Inwa  "!tatp  R5!  'Sfi 

lUWd  JldlC,  DO  JO 

37 

07 

C 
J 

Arvin  Industries/James  K  Baker 

482 

21 

61 

Wabash  IN 

DePauw,  BA  '53               Harvard,  MBA  '58 

38 

12 

Bandag/Martin  G  Carver 

763 

28 

45 

Davenport  IA 

U  of  Iowa,  BA  70               Indiana,  MBA '72 

14 

11 

Black  &  Decker'Nolan  D  Archibald 

341 

13 

49  ' 

Ogden  UT 

Weber  State,  BS  '68            Harvard,  MBA  '70 

8 

7 

Brunswick/Jack  F  Retchert 

226 

5 

62 

West  Alhs  Wl 

36 

11 

Phn/c lor/Pnhpn  '  Fatnn 
wiiryoitrF/ nuuci *  j  Laiuu 

244 

5 

53 

Rnpna  Vista  Pfl 

II  nf  Kansas  R^MF  'fil 

U  Ul  rVdllodo,  DOIVIL  UO 

i 

i 

Ccoper  Tire  &  Rubber/Ivan  W  Gorr 

492 

22 

63 

Toledo  OH 

U  of  Toledo,  BS  '51 

21 

Cummins  Engine/Henry  B  Schacht 

118 

1 

58 

Erie  PA 

Yale,  BS  '56                  Harvard,  MBA  '62 

29 

24 

Dana/Southwood  J  Morcott 

326 

12 

55 

Covington  GA 

Davidson  C,  BA  '60            U  of  Michigan,  MBA  '63 

30 

4 

Eaton/William  E  Butler 

320 

10 

62 

Waterloo  IL 

U  of  Illinois,  BS  '56 

36 

2 

Prhlin/FrpHprirl*  1  Manrhp<;l<i 

400 

18 

66 

^fpuprK  Pnint  Wl 

JLCVCIIi  F  Ullll  YYI 

II  nf  Wis  Marlisnn  '&R 

U  Ul          IVIdUljUM,  DO  40 

ou 

Ford  Motor/Harold  A  Poling 

396 

17 

67 

Troy  Ml 

Monmouth  C,  BA  '49           Indiana,  MBA '51 

42 

3 

General  Motors/John  F  Smith  Jr 

363 

15 

55 

Worcester  MA 

U  of  Massachusetts,  BBA  '60    Boston  U,  MBA  '65 

32 

1 

Genuine  Parts/Larry  L  Prince 

539 

23 

54 

Dyersburg  TN 

35 

3 

Goodyear/Stanley  C  Gault 

259 

7 

67 

Wooster  OH 

Col  of  Wooster,  BA  '48 

2 

2 

InhnsAn  Pnntrnls/lamps  H  Kpvps 

JUIIfloUll  WUI 1  LI UI3/ Jd  1  NCo  II  MCVCo 

389 

16 

52 

1  a  Prn^p  Wl 

La  UlUooC  lit 

Marnnpttp      'fi?                  Nnrthuupstprn  II  MRA  'K? 
iviai queue,  do  ml                    huiuiwcjIcim  u,  uiDn  00 

97 

LI 

Maytag/Leonard  A  Hadley 

595 

24 

58 

Earlham  IA 

U  of  Iowa,  BS  '58 

34 

1 

Navistar  Intl/James  C  Cotting 

726 

27 

59 

Winchester  MA 

Ohio  State,  BA  '55 

14 

6 

Newell  Co/William  P  Sovey 

454 

20 

59 

Helen  GA 

Georgia  Tech,  BS  '55 

7 

1 

Paccar/Charles  M  Pigott 

321 

11 

64 

Seattle  WA 

Stanford,  BS  '51 

37 

25 

PPG  Industries/Vincent  A  Sarni 

168 

4 

64 

Bayonne  NJ 

U  of  Rhode  Island,  BS  '49 

24 

9  | 

Premark  Intl/Warren  L  Batts 

302 

9 

60 

Norfolk  VA 

Georgia  Tech,  BEE  '61          Harvard,  MBA  '63 

13 

7 

Rubbermaid/Wolfgang  R  Schmitt 

351 

14 

49 

Germany 

Otterbein  C,  BA  '66 

27 

1 

Snap-on  Tools/Robert  A  Cornog 

652 

25 

53 

Philadelphia  PA 

Illinois  Tech,  BS '61            U  of  Chicago,  MBA  '66 

2 

2 

Springs  Industries/Walter  Y  Elisha 

447 

19 

60 

Gary  IN 

Wabash  C,  BA  '54             Harvard,  MBA  '65 

13 

12 

TRW/Joseph  T  Gorman 

140 

2 

55 

Rising  Sun  IN 

Kent  State,  BA  '60             Yale,  LLB  '62 

25 

4  4 

Varity/Victor  A  Rice 

278 

8 

52 

England 

23 

13 

Whirlpool/David  R  Whitwam 

145 

3 

51 

Stanley  Wl 

U  of  Wis  Madison,  BS '67 

25 

6 

CONSUMER  NONDURABLES 

Avon  Products/James  E  Preston 

240 

12 

60 

Cleveland  OH 

Northwestern  U,  BS  '55 

29 

4 

Burlington  Industries/Frank  S  Greenberg 

254 

13 

64 

Chicago  IL 

U  of  Chicago,  BA  '49 

43 

7 

Clorox/G  Craig  Sullivan 

617 

25 

53 

Huntington  NY 

Boston  C,  BS  '64 

22 

1 

Colgate-Palmolive/Reuben  Mark 

11 

1 

54 

Jersey  City  NJ 

MiddleburyC,BA'60           Harvard,  MBA.  '63 

30 

9  \ 

Dial/John  W  Teets 

80 

5 

59 

Elgin  IL 

29 

12 

Duracell  Intl/C  Robert  Kidder 

527 

23 

48 

Freeport  NY 

U  of  Michigan,  BS  '66          Iowa  State.  MS  '68 

16 

9  || 

Eastman  Kodak/Kay  R  Whitmore 

299 

16 

60 

Salt  Lake  City  UT 

U  of  Utah,  BS  '57              MIT,  MS  75 

36 

3 

Fruit  of  the  Loom/William  Farley 

116 

9 

50 

Pawtucket  Rl 

Bowdoin  C.  AB  '64             Boston  C,  JD  '69 

17 

8 

Gillette/Alfred  M  Zeien 

76 

4 

63 

New  York  NY 

Webb  Institute,  BS  '52 

25 

2 

Hasbro/Alan  G  Hassenfeld 

315 

17 

44 

Providence  Rl 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  BA  70 

23 

4  m 

James  River  Corp  Va/Robert  C  Williams5 

322 

18 

63 

Cincinnati  OH 

U  of  Cincinnati  BSME  '53       Xavier,  MBA  '57 

34 

3 

Kimberly-Clark/Wayne  R  Sanders 

255 

14 

45 

Chicago  IL 

Illinois  Tech,  BSCE  '69         Marquette,  MBA  72 

18 

1 

Liz  Claiborne/Jerome  A  Chazen5 

410 

20 

66 

New  York  NY 

U  of  Wis  Madison,  BA  '48       Columbia,  MBA  '50 

16 

4 

Mattel/John  W  Amerman 

29 

2 

61 

Newark  NJ 

Dartmouth,  BA  '53              MBA  '54 

13 

6 

NIKE/Phihp  H  Knight5 

438 

21 

55 

Portland  OR 

U  of  Oregon,  BA  '59            Stanford.  MBA  '62 

29 

29 

Polaroid/I  MacAlhstei  Booth 

537 

24 

61 

Atlanta  GA 

Cornell,  BME  '55               MBA  '58 

35 

7  u 

Procter  &  Gamble/Edwin  L  Artzt 

97 

8 

63 

New  York  NY 

Uof  Oregon,  BS '51 

39 

3 

Reebok  International/Paul  B  Fireman 

287 

15 

49 

Cambridge  MA 

14 

14 

Russell/John  C  Adams. 

674 

26 

54 

Ware  Shoals  SC 

Georgia  Tech,  BS  '60 

17 

1 

Scott  Paper/Philip  E  Lippincott 

395 

19 

57 

Camden  NJ 

Dartmouth,  BA  '57              Michigan  State,  MBA  '64 

34 

nf 
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-Compensation    Stock  owned    Company  data- 


salary  +  bonus 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr total 

% 

mkt  val2 

sales3 

profits3 

5-yr4 

($000) 

%  change 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

return 

Company 

$973 

24% 

$99 

$1,355 

$5,178 

0.11% 

$4.0 

$3,522 

$67 

11% 

Industry  medians 

$501 

7% 

$18 

$519 

$2,977 

0.06% 

$0.7 

$2,550 

$-62 

4% 

Armstrong  World  Inds 

/  OH 

fin 

Q 
3 

9  799 

n  -70 

0./8 

6.0 

1,890 

40 

16 

Arvin  Industries 

A 

H 

09 
3c 

A  nC 
4.30 

Tfi  7 
ft)./ 

cm 

591 

83 

14 

Bandag 

1,110 

Q 

—0 

919 

1  AOl 

7  ace 

n  H9 
U.Uo 

n  c 

U.5 

a  ion 
4,/iJU 

70 

-13 

0 

L 

Black  &  Decker 

l/UU 

Oj 

R.f.1 
00  i 

Q  91  A 
3,014 

n  co 

7  7 
/./ 

0  ncn 
2,UD3 

70 
08 

-6 

Brunswick 

1,172 

NA 

788 

1.96013 

NA 

0.01 

1.6 

36,897 

505 

17 

Chrysler 

004 

IK 
ID 

c.n 

DU 

oU 

QCA 

O  G779 

n  cc 
U.DD 

IOC 

lo.D 

1  17c 

1,1/5 

1  no 

108 

55 

Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber 

/DO 

7fl 

/u 

9  7fl9 

9.  /ifii 

0,4DD 

y,uoo 

n  99 

A  O 

4.y 

9  1AQ 
0,/43 

C7 
0/ 

1  A 

14 

Cummins  Engine 

1,U1  j 

77 

7fl 
/U 

l  /ion 

1,431) 

■3  GQ08 

n  in 

9  A 

2.4 

c  noc 

JIO 

4o 

9 

Dana 

Qf.fl 
30U 

lfl7 
1U/ 

9KQ 
C03 

OQ/1 
£04 

1  111 
1,010 

MA 

NA 

n  nc 

1  A 

1.4 

0  ocn 
0,003 

1  a  n 

14U 

1 0 
12 

Eaton 

873 

42 

105 

207 

1,185 

4,098 

0.89 

12.7 

1,824 

70 

12 

Echlin 

1  Hfi7 
i,UD/ 

7 
/ 

19Q 
lc3 

1  1QC 

0,030° 

o  oc 
U.Uj 

1 9  0 
12.8 

1  nn  1  oo 
1UU,1o2 

cno 
-502 

10 

Ford  Motor 

l.UUU 

MA 
NA 

99Q 
oco 

MA 

NA 

10 

9  A 

2.4 

100  a  on 
lo7,42y 

0  C0 1 

7 

General  Motors 

700 
/  jj 

m 

1U 

0 

c 

QQ 

000 

9  OQ  08 

o  ok 
U.Uj 

9  n 

9  ceo 
0,003 

990 

22U 

1  n 
1U 

Genuine  Parts 

1  poo 

1/11 

18 

00 

1,0  JO 

MA 

U.U/ 

9  Q 
0.0 

1  1  7QC 
11, /SO 

9C7 
OD/ 

7 

Goodyear 

979 

24 

156 

82 

1,217 

5,229 

0.12 

2.3 

5,452 

129 

13 

Johnson  Controls 

ODD 

/19 

to 

9Q 
£3 

054 

NA 

n  1 9 

1 7 
1./ 

9  Ort  1 

o,U41 

0 

-8 

-/ 

Maytag 

4DU 

n 
u 

7 
1 

43/ 

9  Qn9 

U.U4 

n  0 
U.o 

a  noc 
4,UUb 

1 QC 

-lob 

1 7 
-1/ 

Navistar  Intl 

1,028 

NA 

18 

1.04613 

NA 

0.21 

6.2 

1,452 

163 

34 

NpwpII  P.n 

773 

-28 

9 

728 

1,510 

6,790 

4.57 

93.6 

2,735 

65 

15 

Paccar 

1,360 

31 

25 

1,282 

2,667 

11,722 

0.04 

3.4 

5,814 

319 

15 

PPG  Industries 

1,000 

-27 

601 

1,601 

9,924 

0.53 

8.1 

2,946 

5 

12 

Premark  Intl 

704 

NA 

679 

1.383'3 

NA 

0.07 

3.7 

1,805 

167 

25 

Rubbermaid 

584 

NA 

2 

586 

NA 

0.02 

0.3 

984 

66 

1 

Snap-on  Tools 

967 

18 

93 

1,059 

4,674 

0.51 

4.1 

1,976 

45 

9 

Springs  Industries 

1,566 

43 

1,156 

369 

3,091 

7,886 

0.10 

4.1 

8,311 

194 

9 

TRW 

1,568 

164 

175 

1,743 

5,126 

0.54 

5.6 

3,375 

33 

0 

Vartty 

1,830 

19 

880 

280 

2,990 

7,217 

0.19 

7.4 

7,301 

205 

19 

Whirlpool 

$1,107 

8% 

$86 

$143 

$1,878 

$8,844 

0.22% 

$8.9 

$2,368 

$156 

20% 

Industry  medians 

1,114 

-7 

33 

835 

1,983 

14,000 

0.24 

9.9 

3,810 

175 

27 

Avon  Products 

1,829 

35 

57 

1,886 

NA 

0.69 

5.7 

2,054 

-68 

136 

Burlington  Industries 

283 

NA 

237 

112 

63213 

NA 

 10 

0.1 

1,758 

122 

14 

Clorox 

2,002 

15 

85 

18,870 

20,957 

32,417 

0.23 

22.6 

7,007 

477 

29 

Colgate-Palmolive 

2,221 

6 

548 

2,075 

4,844 

17,394 

0.48 

8.6 

3,389 

34 

18 

Dial 

857 

21 

857 

2,215s 

0.19 

6.2 

1,682 

168 

28s 

Duracell  Intl 

1,461 

27 

154 

1,615 

4,2259 

 10 

1.6 

20,183 

994 

11 

Eastman  Kodak 

3,500 

28 

3,500 

10,194s 

9.29 

295.2 

1,855 

189 

47 

Fruit  of  the  Loom 

1,380 

24 

96 

3,476 

4,952 

10,834s 

0.15 

15.9 

5,163 

513 

25 

Gillette 

1,452 

3 

85 

1,536 

8,037s 

3.35 

92.5 

2,541 

179 

27 

Hasbro 

760 

-1 

745 

1,505 

4,046s 

0.67 

10.8 

4,728 

-122 

-3 

James  River  Corp  Va 

987 

20 

180 

703 

1,871 

NA 

0.02 

1.8 

7,091 

345 

19 

Kimberly-Clark 

1,099 

-7 

50 

1,149 

4,470s 

2.91 

84.5 

2,194 

219 

19 

Liz  Claiborne 

1,412 

_5 

101 

8,601 

10,115 

17,709 

0.21 

4.9 

1,848 

144 

44 

Mattel 

992 

52 

95 

1,087 

2,873 

33.41 

1,779.4 

3,795 

359 

49 

NIKE 

707 

0 

132 

840 

3,536 

0.02 

0.4 

2,152 

99 

0 

Polaroid 

1,890 

12 

1,048 

1,219 

4,156 

9,958s 

0.04 

13.0 

30,368 

1,834 

24 

Procter  &  Gamble 

1,604 

-20 

93 

1,697 

45,101 

18.77 

584.7 

3,023 

115 

20 

Reebok  Internationa! 

406 

61 

133 

539 

NA 

0.14 

1.8 

899 

82 

20 

Russell 

896 

54 

7 

296 

1,199 

6,421 

0.04 

1.1 

4,886 

167 

2 
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(BATE  AMERICA'S  MOST  POWERFUL  PEOPLE 


l^g^Y^   Rank1   Age      Birthplace   Education  

among         in  undergraduate  graduate 

Company/chief  executive  800  execs  industry  


CONSUMER  NONDURABLES 

Service  Corp  Intl/Robert  L  Waltrip5 

124 

10 

62 

Austin  TX 

U  of  Houston,  BBA  '54 

31 

31 

Shaw  Industries/Robert  E  Shaw 

218 

11 

61 

Cartersville  GA 

33 

31 

Stride  Rite/Ervin  R  Shames 

508 

22 

52 

Des  Moines  IA 

U  of  Florida,  BS  '62 

Harvard,  MBA  '66 

3 

3 

Tambrands/Martin  F  C  Emmett 

64 

3 

58 

South  Africa 

U  of  Witwatersrand,  BS  '57 

Queens  U,  MBA  '62 

4 

4 

Unifi/William  T  Kretzer 

82 

6 

46 

Pittsburgh  PA 

NC  State,  BA  '68 

22 

8 

VF/Lawrence  R  Pugh 

84 

7 

60 

White  Plains  NY 

Colby  C,  BBA  '56 

13 

11 

ELECTRIC  UTILITIES 

Allegheny  Power/Klaus  Bergman 

676 

39 

62 

Germany 

Columbia,  AB  '53 

LLB  '55 

21 

8 

American  Electric/E  Linn  Draper  Jr 

72 1 

49 

51 

Houston  TX 

Rice,  BS  '65 

Cornell,  PhD  70 

1 

_14 

American  Water  Works/George  W  Johnstone 

762 

59 

54 

Buffalo  NY 

Penn  State,  BS  '60 

27 

1 

Atlantic  Energy/Jerrold  L  Jacobs 

772 

63 

54 

Brooklyn  NY 

NJ  Tech,  BSEE  '61 

32 

Baltimore  G&E/Christian  H  Poindexter 

748 

54 

54 

Evansville  IN 

US  Naval  Acad,  BS  '60 

Loyola  U,  MBA  75 

26 

_14 

Boston  Edison/Bernard  W  Reznicek 

517 

17 

56 

Dodge  NE 

Creighton,  BS  '58 

U  Nebraska  Lincoln,  MBA  79 

6 

2 

Carolina  Power  &  Lt/Sherwood  H  Smith  Jr 

600 

29 

58 

Jacksonville  FL 

U  of  North  Carolina,  AB  '56 

JD  '60 

28 

14 

Centerior  Energy/Robert  J  Farling 

764 

60 

57 

Warren  OH 

Case  Western,  BSEE  '58 

MBA '65 

34 

1 

Central  &  So  West/E  R  Brooks 

506 

16 

55 

Slaton  TX 

Texas  Tech,  BSEE  '61 

32 

2 

Cincinnati  G&E/Jackson  H  Randolph 

613 

31 

62 

Cincinnati  OH 

U  of  Cincinnati,  BBA  '58 

MBA  '68 

34 

7 

Cipsco/Clifford  L  Greenwalt 

773 

64 

60 

Solano  NM 

U  of  Missouri,  BSCE  '60 

U  of  Illinois,  MBA  77 

30 

4 

CMS  Energy/William  T  McCormick  Jr 

380 

8 

48 

Washington  DC 

Cornell,  BS  '66 

MIT,  PhD  '69 

8 

8 

Commonwealth  Ed/James  J  O'Connor 

546 

19 

56 

Chicago  IL 

Col  of  the  Holy  Cross,  BS  '58 

Georgetown  U,  LLB  '63 

30 

13  | 

Consolidated  Edison/Eugene  R  McGrath 

551 

20 

51 

New  York  NY 

Manhattan  C,  BSME  '63 

lona  C,  MBA  '80 

30 

3 

Delmarva  Power  &  Lt/Howard  E  Cosgrove 

771 

62 

50 

Philadelphia  PA 

U  of  Virginia,  BS  '66 

U  of  Delaware,  MBA  70 

27 

1 

Detroit  Edison/John  E  Lobbia 

697 

42 

51 

Chicago  IL 

U  of  Detroit,  BSEE  '64 

29 

3  I 

Dominion  Resources/Thos  E  Capps 

457 

13 

57 

Wilmington  NC 

U  of  North  Caroiina,  BA  '58 

JD  '65 

9 

3 

DPL/Peter  H  Forster 

554 

21 

50 

Germany 

U  of  Wis  Madison,  BS  '64 

Columbia,  JD  72 

20 

8 

DQE/Wesley  W  von  Schack 

710 

47 

49 

Wantaugh  NY 

Fordham,  AB  '65 

Pace,  PhD  '90 

9 

7 

Duke  Power/William  S  Lee 

307 

3 

63 

Charlotte  NC 

Princeton,  BS  '51 

38 

11 

Entergy/Edwin  Lupberger 

406 

11 

56 

Atlanta  GA 

Davidson  C,  AB  '58 

Emory  U,  MBA  '63 

14 

7 

Florida  Progress/Jack  B  Critchfield 

611 

30 

60 

Rockwood  PA 

Slippery  Rock,  BS  '55 

U  of  Pittsburgh,  MA  '60 

10 

3 

FPL  Group/James  L  Broadhead 

239 

1 

57 

New  Rochelle  NY 

Cornell,  BSME  '58 

Columbia,  JD  '63 

4 

4 

General  Public  Utils/James  R  Leva 

618 

33 

61 

Boonton  NJ 

Fairleigh  Dickinson,  BSEE  '60 

Seton  Hall,  JD  '80 

41 

1 

Gulf  States  Utils/Joseph  L  Donnelly 

707 

46 

64 

Archbald  PA 

U  of  Scranton,  BS  '50 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  JD  '53 

14 

1 

Hawaiian  Electric/Robert  F  Clarke 

668 

38 

51 

Oakland  CA 

U  of  Cal  Berkeley,  BA  '65 

MBA  '66 

6 

2.1 

Houston  Industries/Don  D  Jordan 

360 

6 

61 

Corp  Christi  TX 

U  of  Texas  Austin,  BBA  '54 

S  Texas  Col  of  Law,  JD  '69 

37 

16 

Illinois  Power/Larry  D  Haab 

734 

52 

55 

Fairbury  IL 

Millikin.BS  '59 

28 

2 

Ipalco  Enterprises/John  R  Hodowal 

361 

7 

48 

Dayton  OH 

Purdue,  BSIE  '66 

Indiana  U,  JD  70 

25 

4 

Kansas  City  P&L/Drue  Jennings 

732 

51 

46 

Topeka  KS 

U  of  Kansas,  BS  '68 

JD  72 

19 

5 

KU  Energy/John  T  Newton 

684 

41 

62 

Shelbyville  KY 

Western  Kentucky,  BS  '52 

35 

6 

LG&E  Energy/Roger  W  Hale 

479 

15 

49 

Baltimore  MD 

U  of  Maryland,  BA  '65 

MIT,  MS  79 

4 

4 

Long  Island  Lighting/William  J  Catacosinos 

698 

43 

63 

New  York  NY 

NYU,  BS  '51 

PhD  '62 

14 

9 

Minnesota  Power  &  Lt/Arend  J  Sandbulte 

575 

25 

59 

Sioux  Center  IA 

Iowa  State,  BSEE  '59 

U  of  Minnesota,  MBA  '66 

29 

5 

Montana  Power/Daniel  T  Berube 

754 

55 

59 

Boston  MA 

Uof  Washington,  BS  '64 

Montana  C,  MS  71 

29 

1  1 

New  England  Electric/John  W  Rowe 

569 

23 

48 

Dodgeville  Wl 

U  of  Wis  Madison,  BS  '67 

JD  70 

4 

4  J 

NY  State  E&G/James  A  Carrigg 

747 

53 

60 

Johnson  City  NY 

Broome  Comm,  AAS  '58 

35 

5  I 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power/William  E  Davis 

782 

65 

51 

Schenevus  NY 

US  Naval  Acad,  BS  '64 

George  Washington,  MSA  70 

3 

_14 

Nipsco  Industries/Gary  L  Neale 

755 

56 

53 

Lead  SD 

U  of  Washington,  BA  '62 

MBA  '65 

4 

_14 

Northeast  Utilities/William  B  Ellis 

656 

36 

52 

Vicksburg  MS 

Carnegie-Mellon,  BS  '62 

U  of  Maryland,  PhD  '66 

17 

10  ; 

'Rank  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year. 

2Based  on  Apr.  22  stock  price,  includes  all  classes  of  common.    3As  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s 

Annua!  Directory  issue,  Apr.  26,  1993 

4Avera{ 

>e  annual  total  return  as  of  Mar.  31. 

Sources:  Market  Guide  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Barra,  Inc. 

5Company 

founder.    6Retum  is  for  less  than 

five-year 

period. 

'Annualized  salary.    8Four-year  total.    9Three-year  total.    10Less  than  0.01%. 

"Less  than 

$100,000    12Prior-year  data.    "New  CEO;  compensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office.    "New  CEO;  less  than  six  months' service.  15 

Director's  fees 

only.    ^Includes  shares  indirectly  field. 

17Paid  to  date. 

NA:  Not  available. 

Tenure  (years) 
with  as 
firm  CEO 
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•Compensation    Stock  owned    Company  data- 


salary  +  bonus 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr  total 

% 

mkt  val2 

sales3 

profits3 

5-yr4 

($000) 

%  change 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

return 

Company 

1,107 

8% 

$86 

$143 

$1,878 

$8,844 

0.22% 

$8.9 

$2,368 

$156 

20% 

Industry  medians 

$700 

-50% 

$2,683 

$3,383 

$15,265 

0.60% 

$9.3 

$772 

$87 

9% 

Service  Corp  Intl 

1,713 

8 

20 

$384 

2,117 

7,317 

7.34 

155.0 

2,036 

79 

57 

Shaw  Industries 

589 

-19 

329 

917 

2,8779 

0.05 

0.4 

586 

62 

29 

Stride  Rite 

465 

0 

6 

5,307 

5,779 

8,132" 

0.18 

3.5 

684 

122 

17 

Tambrands 

870 

1 

28 

3,864 

4,762 

10,063 

0.53 

10.7 

1,121 

90 

43 

Umfi 

1,605 

9 

88 

3,036 

4,729 

9,556 

0.04 

1.2 

3,824 

237 

15 

VF 

$522 

8% 

$49 

—  ; 

$632 

$2,439 

0.02% 

$0.5 

$1,871 

$176 

18%  Industry  medians 

525 

4 

13 

— 

538 

2,299 

 10 

0.2 

2,307 

204 

15 

Allegheny  Power 

405 

NA 

64 

— 

46813 

NA 

 10 

 11 

5,045 

468 

15 

American  Electric 

352 

28 

6 

— 

357 

NA 

0.02 

0.2 

657 

68 

16 

American  Water  Works 

273 

NA 

45 

— 

31813 

NA 

0.02 

0.3 

817 

86 

17 

Atlantic  Energy 

j  j  j 

MA 

jU 

3oD'° 

MA 

U.Ub 

9  1 

i.l 

9  yi  Q  i 

Zb4 

1 1 
11 

Baltimore  u&t 

639 

25 

256 

— 

895 

2,137s 

0.01 

0.2 

1,412 

107 

23 

Boston  Edison 

617 

8 

62 

— 

679 

2,782 

0.04 

1.9 

2,767 

380 

22 

Carolina  Power  &  It 

319 

5 

15 

18 

352 

NA 

0.01 

0.3 

2,438 

212 

16 

Centerior  Energy 

579 

18 

130 

224 

933 

1,9729 

0.03 

1.6 

3,289 

382 

23 

Central  &  So  West 

C.TC. 
3/3 

ka 

04 

R9Q 

9  9Q1 

fl  f!9 
U.07 

U.D 

1  £t9 
1,330 

9fl9 

10 

uncmnaii  b&t 

317 

5 

— 

— 

317 

8939 

0.03 

0.3 

740 

73 

18 

Cipsco 

975 

8 

47 

231 

1.25312 

5,187 

0.12 

2.0 

2,957 

-54 

5 

CMS  Energy 

739 

10 

77 

— 

816 

3,210 

 10 

0.5 

6,026 

514 

10 

Commonwealth  Ed 

737 

11 

68 

805 

2,2429 

 10 

0.4 

5,933 

604 

19 

Consolidated  Edison 

Lid 

NA 

99 

ar 

43 

■39713 

MA 

n  ri9 

n  9 

004 

QQ 

1 R 
ID 

Oelmarva  Power  &  Lt 

489 

7 

18 

— 

508 

1,697s 

 10 

0.4 

3,558 

588 

30 

Detroit  Edison 

667 

4 

251 

124 

1,042 

2,314s 

0.02 

1.8 

3,791 

429 

17 

Dominion  Resources 

794 

6 

— 

— 

794 

3,833 

0.02 

0.4 

1,017 

139 

22 

DPL 

440 

-23 

49 

— 

489 

2,259 

0.02 

0.4 

1,185 

142 

27 

DQE 

7  <;n 

SIR 
013 

1,303 

fi  QAft 

U.uj 

A  A 

4.4 

1  Qfil 

OUo 

1Q 

lj 

uuKe  rower 

902 

41 

254 

— 

1,155 

3,765 

0.02 

1.0 

4,116 

438 

35 

Entergy 

632 

39 

10 

— 

643 

1,976s 

 10 

0.3 

2.095 

176 

17 

Florida  Progress 

1,228 

10 

758 

— 

1,986 

5,093s 

0.07 

4.5 

5,193 

467 

13 

FPL  Group 

591 

79 

41 

— 

632 

NA 

 10 

0.1 

3,412 

195 

20 

General  Public  Utils 

/ICO 

459 

111 

H  1 

41 

500 

NA 

i  m 

l,//3 

1 

134 

2b 

P.lU    Ct         r.  -     1  11,1,- 

Gult  btates  Utils 

375 

4  *'  9 

112 

62 

549 

1,450s 

0.04 

0.3 

1,031 

-12 

11 

Hawaiian  Electric 

785 

-5 

555 

1,340 

4,468 

0.04 

2.3 

4,596 

341 

18 

Houston  Industries 

433 

10 

10 

443 

1,134s 

0.01 

0.2 

1,480 

122 

6 

Illinois  Power 

587 

10 

82 

668 

1,336 

2,890s 

0.04 

0.5 

633 

88 

18 

Ipalco  Enterprises 

422 

32 

24 

447 

1,884 

0.02 

0.3 

803 

86 

21 

Kansas  City  P&L 

514 

4 

16 

530 

1,966 

0.06 

0.7 

576 

74 

18 

KU  Energy 

570 

5 

428 

998 

2,671s 

0.03 

0.4 

835 

76 

21 

LG&E  Energy 

493 

8 

14 

507 

2,439 

 10 

0.2 

2,622 

302 

31 

Long  Island  Lighting 

487 

4 

242 

729 

2,760 

0.07 

0.8 

489 

69 

16 

Minnesota  Power  &  Lt 

232 

27 

6 

135 

373 

NA 

0.02 

0.3 

997 

107 

18 

Montana  Power 

597 

144 

740 

2,594s 

0.03 

0.7 

2,182 

185 

22 

New  England  Electric 

387 

-21 

2 

389 

1,772 

0.01 

0.3 

1,692 

184 

19 

NY  State  E&G 

188 

NA 

188'3 

NA 

 10 

 11 

3,702 

256 

16 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power 

367 

NA 

6 

37213 

NA 

0.05 

l.O 

1,582 

137 

30 

Nipsco  Industries 

522 

-24 

52 

574 

2,980 

0.02 

0.6 

3,217 

263 

18 

Northeast  Utilities 
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Children  have  become  so  sophisticated. 
Today's  five-year-olds  always  want  the  next 
big  thing— and  it  always  has  to  be  more 
and  more  complicated.  They  come  along 
and  they  say,  "I  gotta  have."  "If  I  don't  get,  I 
will  die!'  They  are  our  salespeople  and  their 
grandparents  are  our  best  customers. 


about  how  they  grow  up  and  what  they  play 
with.  I  think  that's  terrific.  It  makes  for  one 
world. 

I  love  to  visit  our  stores  and  listen  to  our 
customers— just  to  find  out  what  they  want. 
I  was  on  a  trip  last  week  and  I  probably 
spent  $50  out  of  my  pocket.  That's  because 


Five-year  olds  make 
ruthl  ss  customers. 


They  can  refuse  their  child  anything— they 
can  refuse  a  grandchild  nothing. 

We  now  sell  virtually  the  same  toys  all 
over  the  world.  So  it  stands  to  reason,  if  all 
these  kids  are  playing  with  the  same  toys, 
how  could  they  ever  possibly  fight  with 
each  other?  There's  a  common  thread 


everything  works  with  the  American  Express® 
Card.  Hotels,  restaurants,  car  rentals— 
they  all  accept  the  Card.  So  I  don't  have  to 
walk  around  with  much  money  in  my 
pocket.  And  it's  a  great  record  of  my  trip. 

Charles  Lazarus 
C.E.O.  &  Founder,  Toys  "fl"  Us 


PORATE  AMERICA'S  MOST  POWERFUL  PEOPLE 


W  : 

 Rank 

i 

Age 

Birthplace 

 Education  

Tenure  (years.  1 

among 

in 

undergraduate 

graduate 

with 

as 

Company/chief  executive                800  execs 

industry 

firm 

CEC  | 

1  ELECTRIC  UTILITIES  . 

No  States  Power/James  J  Howard 

574 

24 

57 

Pittsburgh  PA 

U  of  Pittsburgh,  BBA  '57 

MIT,  MS  70 

6 

6 

Ohio  Edison/Willard  R  Holland 

757 

58 

57 

Springfield  TN 

Rose-Hulman  Tech,  BS  '65 

MS '66 

2 

Oklahoma  G&E/James  G  Harlow  Jr 

616 

32 

58 

Oklahoma  City  OK 

U  of  Oklahoma,  BS  '57 

32 

17 

Pacific  G&E/Rtchard  A  Clarke 

248 

2 

63 

San  Francisco  CA 

UofCal  Berkeley,  A8 '52 

JD  '55 

38 

7 

PacifiCorp/A!  M  Gleason 

622 

34 

63 

Sheridan  County  KS 

44 

I 

Pennsylvania  P&L/William  F  Hecht 

765 

61 

49 

New  York  NY 

Lehigh,  BS  '64 

MS  70 

29 

. 

Philadelphia  Elec/Joseph  F  Paquette  Jr 

339 

5 

58 

Norwood  MA 

Yale,  BS  '56 

37 

5 

Pinnacle  West/Richard  Snell 

565 

22 

62 

Phoenix  AZ 

Stanford,  BA  '52 

JO '54 

3 

3 

Portland  General/Ken  L  Harrison 

597 

28 

50 

Bakersfield  CA 

Oregon  State ,  BS  '64 

MS  '66 

18 

4 

Potomac  Electric/Edward  F  Mitchell 

591 

27 

61 

Harrisonburg  VA 

U  of  Virginia,  BSEE  '56 

George  Washington,  MEA  '60 

37 

4 

PSI  Resources/James  E  Rogers  Jr 

634 

35 

45 

Birmingham  AL 

U  of  Kentucky,  BBA  70 

JD74 

5 

5 

Public  Service  Colo/Delwin  D  Hock 

703 

45 

58 

Colorado  Springs  CO 

U  of  Colorado,  BS  '56 

31 

5 

Pub  Svc  Enterprise/E  James  Ferland 

519 

18 

51 

Boston  MA 

U  of  Maine,  BS  '64 

U  of  New  Haven,  M8A  76 

7 

7 

Puget  Sound  P&L/Richard  R  Sonstelie 

665 

37 

48 

Canada 

US  Military  Acad,  BS  '66 

Harvard,  MBA  74 

19 

1 

San  Diego  G&E/Thomas  A  Page 

409 

12 

60 

Niagara  Falls  NY 

Purdue,  BS  '55 

MBA  '63 

15 

12 

Scana/Lawrence  M  Gressette  Jr 

681 

40 

61 

St  Matthews  SC 

Clemson,  BS  '54 

U  of  S  Carolina,  LLB  '59 

10 

3 

SCEcorp/John  E  Bryson 

473 

14 

49 

New  York  NY 

Stanford,  BA  '65 

Yale,  JD  '69 

9 

3 

Southern  Co/Edward  L  Addison 

401 

10 

63 

Cottageville  SC 

U  of  S  Carolina,  BEE  '50 

39 

10 

Southwestern  Pub  Svc/Bill  0  Helton 

756 

57 

54 

Wheeler  TX 

Texas  Tech,  BSEE  '64 

29 

3 

TECO  Energy/Timothy  L  Guzzle 

392 

9 

56 

Ottumwa  IA 

U  of  Oklahoma,  BS  '58 

Texas  Christian,  PhD  '65 

5 

4 

Texas  Utilities/Jerry  S  Farrington 

317 

4 

58 

Burkburnett  TX 

U  of  North  Texas,  BBA  '55 

MBA  '58 

36 

6 

Union  Electric/William  E  Cornelius 

586 

26 

61 

Salt  Lake  UT 

U  of  Missouri,  BS  '53 

Washington  U,  MLA  '83 

31 

9 

Washington  Water/Paul  A  Redmond 

713 

48 

56 

Lakeview  OR 

Gonzaga,  BS  '65 

28 

9 

Western  Resources/John  E  Hayes  Jr 

724 

50 

55 

Kansas  City  MO 

Rockhurst  C,  BS  '59 

4 

4 

Wisconsin  Energy/Richard  A  Abdoo 

701 

44 

49 

Port  Huron  Ml 

U  of  Dayton,  BSEE  '65 

U  of  Detroit,  MA  '69 

18 

2 

ENERGY 

Amerada  Hess/Leon  Hess5 

775 

47 

79 

Asbury  Park  NJ 

47 

28 

Amoco/H  Laurance  Fuller 

325 

19 

54 

Moline  IL 

Cornell,  BSCE  '61 

DePaulJD  '65 

32 

2 

Anadarko  Petroleum/Robert  J  Allison  Jr 

213 

12 

54 

Evanston  IL 

U  of  Kansas,  BS  '60 

20 

14 

Arkla/T  Milton  Honea  Jr 

737 

46 

60 

Fulton  AR 

U  of  Cal  Berkeley,  BS  '55 

Harvard,  MBA  '58 

9 

_u 

Ashland  Oil/John  R  Hall 

432 

26 

60 

Dallas  TX 

Vanderbilt,  BS  '55 

35 

12 

Atlantic  Richfield/Lodwrick  M  Cook 

232 

14 

64 

Castor  LA 

Louisiana  State,  BS  '50 

SMU,  MBA  '65 

37 

8 

Baker  Hughes/James  0  Woods 

467 

29 

61 

Falmouth  KY 

Cal  St  Fullerton,  BA  '66 

38 

6 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas/Robert  B  Catell 

731 

45 

56 

Brooklyn  NY 

CUNY  City,  BSME  '58 

MME  '64 

35 

2 

Burlington  Resources/Thomas  H  O'Leary 

52 

2 

59 

New  York  NY 

Col  of  the  Holy  Cross,  BA  '54 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  MBA  '61 

11 

4 

Chevron/Kenneth  T  Derr 

249 

15 

56 

Wilkes-Barre  PA 

Cornell,  BSME  '59 

MBA  '60 

33 

4 

Coastal  Corp/James  R  Paul 

276 

17 

58 

Wichita  KS 

Wichita  State,  BS  '56 

20 

4 

Columbia  Gas  System/John  H  Croom 

621 

38 

60 

Fayetteville  NC 

NC  State,  BS  '54 

39 

9 

Consol  Natural  Gas/George  A  Davidson  Jr 

442 

27 

54 

Pittsburgh  PA 

U  of  Pittsburgh,  BS  '60 

27 

6 

Diamond  Shamrock/Roger  R  Hemminghaus 

555 

35 

56 

St  Louis  MO 

Auburn,  BS  '58 

9 

6 

Dresser  Industries/John  J  Murphy 

398 

24 

61 

Olean  NY 

Rochester  Tech,  AAS  '52 

SMU,  MBA  '81 

41 

10 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas/William  A  Wise 

126 

6 

47 

Davenport  IA 

Vanderbilt,  BA  '67 

U  of  Colorado,  JD  70 

23 

3 

Enron/Kenneth  L  Lay 

28 

1 

51 

Tyrone  MO 

U  of  Missouri,  BA  '64 

U  of  Houston,  PhD  70 

9 

9 

Enserch/David  W  Biegler 

695 

44 

46 

San  Antonio  TX 

St  Mary's  U,  BS  '68 

25 

_t« 

Exxon/Lee  R  Raymond 

169 

9 

54 

Watertown  SD 

U  of  Wis  Madison,  BS  '60 

U  of  Minnesota,  PhD  '63 

30 

_« 

Fina/Ron  W  Haddock 

672 

43 

52 

St  Elmo  IL 

Purdue,  BS  '63 

■  | 

4 

Halliburton/Thomas  H  Cruikshank 

394 

23 

61 

Lake  Charles  LA 

Rice,  BA  '52 

U  of  Houston,  MA  '55 

24 

10 

Kerr-McGee/Frank  A  McPherson 

662 

42 

60 

Stillwell  OK 

Oklahoma  State,  BS  '57 

36 

10 

Mapco/James  E  Barnes 

173 

10 

59 

Ponca  City  OK 

Oklahoma  State,  BS  '57 

10 

9 

Maxus  Energy/Charles  L  Blackburn 

417 

25 

65 

Cushing  OK 

U  of  Oklahoma,  BS  '52 

7 

6 

Mobil/Allen  E  Murray 

131 

7 

64 

New  York  NY 

NYU.  BS  '56 

40 

7 

Murphy  Oil/lack  WMcNutt 

596 

36 

58 

Norphlet  AR 

Harding,  BS  '56 

Columbia,  MS  '57 

36 

5 

nRank  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year.   2Based  on  Apr.  22  stock  price,  includes  all  classes  of  common.   3As  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annual 

Directory  issue,  Apr.  26,  1993.    "Average  annual  total 

return  as 

of  Mar.  31.  Sources:  Market  Guide  via 

.otus  One  Source;  Barra, 

Inc. 

5Compan, 

founder.   6Retum  is  for  less  than 

five-year 

period. 

'Annualized  salary.    8Four-year  total.  9Three-year 

total.    '°Less  than  0.01%.  11 

.ess  thar 

$100,000.    12Prior-year  data.    13New  CEO;  compensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office.    ,4New  CEO;  less  than  six  months'  service. 

,5Director's  fees 

only.    ^Includes  shares  indirectly  held 

17Paid  to  date. 

NA:  Not  available. 
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-Compensation    Stock  owned    Company  data- 


salary  +  bonus 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr total 

% 

mkt  val2 

sales3 

profits3 

5-yr4 

$000) 

X  change 

(SOOO) 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($mil) 

(Smil) 

(Smil) 

return 

Company 

$522 

8% 

$49 

$632 

$2,439 

0.02% 

$0.5 

$1,871 

$176 

18%  Industry  medians 

$485 

-32% 

$245 

— 

$730 

$3,402 

:  t- 

;  : 

$161 

No  States  Power 

747 

Ml 

NA 

71 

u 

36913 

NA 

 10 

2.332 

277 

15 

Ohio  Edison 

500 

5 

132 

632 

2.583 

n  n°. 

u.Uj 

1  ^IS 
i,oi  j 

inn 

1VU 

in 

1U 

Oklahoma  fiJLF 

943 

-4 

783 

$191 

1.918 

5.688 

 10 

fl  8 
u.o 

in?QK 

1U.£jO 

1  171 
1,1/ i 

Parifir  HJE.P 

600 

-43 

27 

627 

5,873 

0.03 

1.4 

3,242 

-340 

g 

Partfirnm 

344 

NA 

3 

34713 

NA 

 w 

02 

2,744 

347 

19 

Pennsylvania  P&L 

707 

1 4 
14 

1 JIA 

DlK) 

1.436 

3.839 

0.01 

0.7 

3.962 

479 

19 

Philadelphia  Elec 

715 

12 

38 

753 

1,897s 

fl  !\i 

U.U*f 

u.o 

1  fiQD 

.  

iw 

i 

rlMfldlrC  HUM 

610 

69 

72 

682 

2.361 

0.01 

0.1 

884 

90 

7 

Pnrtiann  fowral 

i  UlUailU  UClJClQl 

522 

-14 

166 

::: 

2.360s 

0.03 

1.0 

1.562 

11 
ii 

Pntnmar  Ftwirir 

543 

22 

69 

— 

611" 

1,522s 

0.02 

02 

1,081 

96 

18 

PSI  Resources 

4cn 

17 

u 

41 

cm 
Mil 

1  01  c 

1.816 

0.03 

0.5 

1.862 

137 

16 

Public  Service  Colo 

841 

3 

35 

14 

890 

3.982 

0.01 

0.9 

5,357 

504 

16 

Pnh  ^up  FntpmrKP 

403 

-17 

100 

50 

553 

NA 

0.01 

02 

1,025 

1  JU 

17 
i/ 

Pnapt  ^niinti  P^l 
r  Ugci  juuhu  r  (xl 

751 

4 

398 

1.150 

4,716 

0.12 

3.8 

1,871 

211 

18 

368 

-24 

165 

— 

• 

1.886s 

0.02 

0.5 

1.138 

118 

16 

Scana 

one 

XL 

i  flin 
1.U1U 

7  CQAQ 

7  no* 

/,984 

7on 

739 

16 

SCEcorp 

873 

16 

305 

1,178 

4,778 

0.01 

1.6 

8,073 

953 

23 

Southern  Co 

327 

-1 

45 

371 

985s 

0.03 

0.3 

757 

103 

14 

Southwestern  Pub  Svc 

597 

6 

26 

586 

1.210 

3.238s 

0.02 

0.5 

1.183 

149 

22 

TECO  Energy 

700 

6 

833 

1,533 

3,980 

 10 

0.7 

4,908 

619 

22 

Texas  Utilities 

640 

-3 

59 

699 

3,115 

0.02 

0.8 

2,015 

303 

19 

Union  Electric 

460 

27 

18 

478 

2,214 

0.07 

0.7 

558 

75 

19 

Washington  Water 

450 

9 

15 

465 

1,307* 

0.02 

03 

1.556 

128 

16 

Western  Resources 

489 

8 

16 

505 

1,312s 

 10 

02 

1,552 

170 

17 

Wisconsin  Energy 

$758 

5% 

$214 

— 

$1,189 

$7,140 

$2.8 

$2,724 

$74 

10%  Industry  medians 

300 

0 

11 

311 

1,558 

::  "2 

520.0 

5.875 

8 

14 

Amerada  Hess 

1,217 

-1 

279 

1,497 

5,531s 

n  n? 
u.uz 

4.7 

25.280 

850 

14 

- 

1,013 

0 

1,062 

77 

2,152 

12.605 

0.38 

8.3 

375 

27 

10 

Anadarko  Petroleum 

321 

NA 

105 

42613 

NA 

0.03 

0.3 

2.744 

-29 

-10 

Mb 

728 

-30 

367 

1,095 

9,496 

0.08 

12 

9.602 

-67 

0 

Ashland  Oil 

1,802 

10 

214 

2,016 

14,715 

0.01 

2.7 

17,503 

1,193 

12 

Atlantic  Richfield 

1  715 

-22 

305 

1,020 

6,552 

n  ii 

U.ll 

4.1 

2.620 

-15 

8 

Baker  Hughes 

348 

17 

100 

447 

NA 

0.03 

03 

1,115 

64 

20 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas 

1,350 

15 

5,119 

6.469 

14.208 

0.07 

4.1 

1,141 

190 

20s 

Burlington  Resources 

1,559 

13 

348 

1,907 

7.492 

0.02 

5.6 

37.464 

2210 

18 

Chevron 

649 

-23 

159 

939 

1,747 

7.446s 

0.07 

2.0 

10,063 

-127 

9 

Coastal  Corp 

616 

1 

14 

629 

3,729 

n  (17 
u.u/ 

0.8 

2.922 

91 

-1 

Columbia  Gas  System 

703 

-1 

267 

108 

1,077 

3,778 

0.05 

2.3 

2.521 

195 

11 

Consol  Natural  Gas 

709 

11 

83 

792 

4.038 

0.32 

1.9 

2.603 

26 

10 

Diamond  Shamrock 

900 

-16 

289 

1,189 

7.893 

0.08 

22 

3,830 

79 

10 

Dresser  Industries 

1  758 

52 

1.854 

740 

3,352 

4.402s 

021 

2.9 

803 

76 

V 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas 

1,975 

2,360 

5.841 

10,176 

21.055 

030 

20.4 

6.325 

329 

33 

Enron 

467 

NA 

42 

51013 

NA 

0.02 

03 

2.825 

-13 

5 

Enserch 

1,362 

NA 

83 

1,214 

2.65813 

NA 

 w 

4.0 

103,160 

4.810 

15 

Exxon 

}  471 

4 

33 

37 

541 

3,180 

0.04 

0.4 

3.398 

24 

5 

Fina 

800 

0 

405 

1205 

7,140 

0.09 

3.6 

6.566 

-124 

4 

Halliburton 

!  525 

1 

32 

557 

4.983 

0.12 

2.8 

3.382 

-26 

10 

Kerr-McGee 

666 

-46 

51 

1.893 

2,610 

15.889 

0.60 

9.2 

2,640 

101 

18 

Mapco 

982 

41 

135 

1,117 

4.063 

0.08 

0.9 

718 

74 

6 

Maxus  Energy 

1,875 

-8 

U18 

3,193 

21.007 

0.03 

92 

56,877 

1.308 

15 

Mobil 

658 

2 

25 

682 

2.900 

0.11 

2.1 

1.631 

87 

9 

Murphy  Oil 
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{ATE  AMERICA'S  MOST  POWERFUL  PEOPLE 


 Rank 

i 

Age 

Birthplace 

 Education 

Tenure  (years) 

among 

in 

undergraduate 

graduate 

with 

as 

Company/chief  executive 

800  execs 

industry 

firm 

CEO 

"'ENERGY 

National  Fuel  Gas/Bernard  J  Kennedy 

544 

34 

61 

Niagara  Falls  NY 

Niagara  U,  BA  '53 

U  of  Michigan,  JD  '58 

35 

5 

Nicor/Richard  G  Cline 

376 

21 

58 

Chicago  IL 

I  1  r*t  lllaMkid     DC  'C7 

U  ot  Illinois,  Di  5/ 

0 

8 

7 

Occidental  Petroleum/Ray  R  Irani 

95 

3 

58 

Lebanon 

American  U  Beirut,  BS  '53 

USC,  PhD  '57 

10 

2 

Oryx  Energy/Robert  P  Ha uptf uhrer 

485 

30 

61 

Philadelphia  PA 

Princeton,  BA  '53 

Harvard,  MBA  '57 

36 

5 

Pacific  Enterprises/Willis  B  Wood  Jr 

542 

33 

58 

Kansas  City  M0 

Uof  Tulsa.  BS  '57 

32 

1 

Panhandle  Eastern/Dennis  R  Hendrix 

273 

16 

53 

Selmer  TN 

U  of  Tenn  Knoxville,  BS  '62 

Georgia  State,  MBA  '67 

8 

3 

Pennzoil/James  L  Pate 

489 

31 

[7 

5/ 

Mt  Sterling  IL 

munmn..iu  P  AD  'CO 

Monmouth  I,  Ad  bo 

l-j;..,    IJDA  'CA 

Indiana,  MBA  b4 

11 

3 

Peoples  Energy/Richard  E  Terry 

636 

40 

55 

Green  Bay  Wl 

St  Norbert  C,  BA  '59 

U  of  Wis  Madison,  LLB  '64 

21 

2 

Phillips  Petroleum/C  J  Silas 

367 

20 

61 

Miami  FL 

Georgia  Tech,  BS  '53 

40 

8 

Sonat/Ronald  L  Kuehn  Jr 

387 

22 

58 

Queens  NY 

Fordham,  BA  '57 

LLB  '64 

23 

9 

Southwest  Gas/Kenny  C  Guinn 

627 

39 

56 

Garland  AR 

Cal  State  Fresno,  BA  '58 

U  of  Utah,  PhD  '69 

6 

5 

Sun  Co/Robert  H  Campbell 

619 

37 

55 

Pittsburgh  PA 

Princeton,  BS  '59 

MIT,  MBA  '78 

33 

2 

Texaco/Alfred  C  DeCrane  Jr 

i  on 
121) 

5 

01 

Ueveiano  UH 

II  nf  Mntm  H^rvirt     DA  'CO 

u  ot  Notre  uame,  da  oj 

f'nnrnniniiin  II     in  '£0 

Georgetown  u,  JU  oy 

J4 

Tosco/Thomas  D  O'Malley 

516 

32 

51 

New  York  NY 

Manhattan  C,  BBA  '63 

5 

3 

Transco  Energy/John  P  DesBarres 

445 

28 

53 

Northbridge  MA 

2 

2 

Ultramar/Jean  Gaulin 

640 

41 

50 

Canada 

U  of  Montreal,  BS  '67 

19 

4 

Union  Texas  Petrol/A  Clark  Johnson 

107 

4 

62 

Philadelphia  PA 

Haverford  C.  BA  '52 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  MBA  '54 

25 

9 

Unocal/Richard  J  Stegemeier 

149 

8 

65 

Alton  IL 

U  of  Missouri,  BS  '50 

Texas  A&M,  MS  '51 

42 

5 

USX-Marathon/Charles  A  Corry 

314 

18 

61 

Cincinnati  OH 

U  of  Cincinnati,  BA  '55 

JD  '59 

34 

4 

Valero  Energy/William  E  Greehey 

225 

13 

56 

Fort  Dodge  IA 

St  Mary's  U,  BBA  '60 

30 

19 

Williams  Cos/Joseph  H  Williams 

201 

11 

59 

Tulsa  OK 

Yale,  BA  '56 

34 

14 

ENTERTAINMENT  &  INFORMATION 

American  Greetings/Morry  Weiss 

228 

15 

53 

Czechoslovakia 

Case  Western,  BA '61 

32 

5 

BHC  Commun/Herbert  J  Siegel 

175 

10 

65 

Philadelphia  PA 

Lehigh,  BA  '50 

26 

16 

Capital  Cities/ABC/Oamel  B  Burke 

127 

8 

64 

Albany  NY 

U  of  Vermont,  AB  '50 

Harvard,  MBA  '55 

32 

3 

CBS/Laurence  A  Tisch 

284 

16 

70 

Brooklyn  NY 

NYU,  BS  '42 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  MA  '43 

7 

6 

Comcast/ Ralph  J  Roberts5 

22 

3 

73 

New  York  NY 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  BS  '41 

31 

30 

RR  Donnelley  &  Sons/John  R  Walter 

397 

19 

46 

Pittsburgh  PA 

Miami  U  Ohio,  BS  '69 

24 

4 

Dow  Jones/Peter  R  Kann 

428 

21 

50 

Princeton  NJ 

Harvard,  BA  '64 

30 

2 

Dun  &  Bradstreet/Charles  W  Moritz 

154 

9 

56 

Washington  DC 

Yale,  BA  '58 

33 

8 

Gannett/John  J  Curley 

217 

13 

54 

Easton  PA 

Dickinson  C,  BA  '60 

Columbia,  MS  '63 

23 

7 

Gaylord  Entertainment/Earl  W  Wendell 

564 

24 

65 

Akron  OH 

Wooster,  BBA  '50 

43 

2 

Harcourt  General/Robert  J  Tarr 

179 

11 

49 

Freeport  NY 

US  Naval  Acad,  BS  '66 

Harvard,  MBA  '73 

17 

2 

Interpublic  Group/Philip  H  Geier  Jr 

19 

2 

58 

Pontiac  Ml 

Colgate.  BA  '57 

Columbia,  MBA  '58 

18 

13 

King  World  Prods/Michael  King 

117 

7 

45 

Summit  NJ 

Fairleigh  Dickinson,  BA  '71 

20 

9 

Knight-Ridder/James  K  Batten 

381 

18 

57 

Suffolk  VA 

Davidson  C,  BS  '57 

Princeton,  MPA  '62 

36 

5 

Liberty  Media/Peter  R  Barton 

760 

27 

42 

Washington  DC 

Columbia,  BS  '71 

Harvard,  MBA  '82 

3 

2 

McGraw-Hill/loseph  L  Dionne 

221 

14 

59 

Montgomery  AL 

Hofstra,  BA  '55 

Columbia.  EdD  '65 

27 

10 

New  York  Times/Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger 

337 

17 

67 

New  York  NY 

Columbia,  BA  '51 

42 

20 

Paramount  Commun/Martin  S  Davis 

56 

4 

66 

New  York  NY 

35 

10 

Reader's  Digest  Assn/George  V  Grune 

72 

6 

63 

White  Plains  NY 

Duke,  AB  '52 

33 

9 

EW  Scripps/Lawrence  A  Leser 

422 

20 

58 

Cincinnati  OH 

Xavier,  BS  '57 

25 

8 

Tele-Communications/John  C  Malone 

696 

26 

52 

Milford  CT 

Yale,  BS  '63 

Johns  Hopkins,  PhD  '67 

20 

20 

Time  Warner/Gerald  M  Levin 

61 

5 

54 

Philadelphia  PA 

Haverford  C,  BA  '60 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  LLB  '63 

14 

1 

Times  Mirror/Robert  F  Erburu 

522 

23 

62 

Ventura  CA 

USC,  BA  '52 

Harvard,  JD  '55 

32 

12 

Tribune/Charles T  Brumback 

190 

12 

64 

Toledo  OH 

Princeton,  BA  '50 

36 

3 

Turner  Broadcasting/Robert  E  Turner5 

449 

22 

54 

Cincinnati  OH 

30 

30 

Wacom/Frank  JBiondiJr 

15 

1 

48 

New  York  NY 

Princeton,  BA  '66 

Harvard,  MBA  '68 

6 

6 

Washington  Post/Donald  E  Graham 

650 

25 

48 

Baltimore  M0 

Harvard,  BA  '66 

22 

2 

1Rank  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year.  2Based  on  Apr.  22  stock  price,  includes  all  classes  of  common.  3As  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annu; 
Directory  issue,  Apr.  26,  1993.  'Average  annual  total  return  as  of  Mar.  31.  Sources:  Market  Guide  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Barra,  Inc.  sCompan 
founder.  6Return  is  for  less  than  five-year  period.  'Annualized  salary.  8Four-year  total.  9Three-year  total.  '"Less  than  0.01%.  "Less  tha 
$100,000.  12Prior-year  data.  13New  CEO;  compensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office.  "New  CEO:  less  than  six  months' service.  15Director's  fee 
only.    ^Includes  shares  indirectly  held.   17Paid  to  date.    NA:  Not  available. 
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Compensation    Stock  owned    Company  data 


salary  +  bonus 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr  total 

% 

mkt  val2 

sales3 

profits3 

5-yr4 

($000) 

%  change 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

return 

Company 

$758 

5% 

$214 

$1,189 

$7,140 

0.08% 

$2.8 

$2,724 

$74 

10%  Industry  medians 

$520 

10% 

$177 

$128 

$825 

$2,627 

0.30% 

$3.3 

$942 

$59 

20% 

National  Fuel  Gas 

1,002 

21 

266 



1,269 

7,938 

0.30 

4.7 

1,612 

108 

22 

Nicor 

19 

1  416 

A  188 
4,100 

14,000 

U.1D 

in  9 

o.iy't 

-430 

4 

Occidental  Petroleum 

893 

4 

81 

Q7fi 

3/0 

0, 130 

U.U4 

u.o 

1,6/0 

n 
u 

Oryx  Energy 

765 

60 

(ill 
001 

An 

n  rn 

U.UO 

n  a 

9  o,nn 

-DDU 

-o 

Pacific  Enterprises 

m 

0 

1,763 

— 

1,763 

NA 

0.24 

5.7 

2,430 

189 

6 

Panhandle  Eastern 

820 

26 

147 

967 

3,178s 

0.04 

1.1 

2,223 

29 

-1 

Pennzoil 

375 

13 

43 

I1)] 

1  Jl 

0U3 

1,400 

U.1U 

i  n 

l.U 

1  197 
1,11/ 

71 

91 
CI 

Peoples  Energy 

1,302 

58 

3 

1  111 
1,011 

11  is1; 

1 1,000 

U.10 

Q  7 

3.  / 

11,300 

97(1 

13 

Phillips  Petroleum 

1  (115 

13 

204 

1  91Q 

S  47(1 
0,4/U 

U.1M 

3  7 
0./ 

1  ASA 

919 
ill 

91 
LI 

oonai 

589 

49 

30 

— 

619 

2,859 

0.35 

1.3 

718 

18 

5 

Southwest  Gas 

499 

10 

95 

38 

632 

NA 

0.02 

0.4 

8,626 

-298 

1 

Sun  Co 

1,293 

NA 

1,958 

186 

3.43613 

NA 

0.04 

6.3 

36,812 

1,012 

15 

Texaco 

657 

-28 

244 

901 

4,002s 

3.87 

27.2 

1,861 

-94 

15 

Tosco 

687 

-4 

384 

1,070 

NA 

0.24 

1.4 

2,724 

-49 

-8 

Transco  Energy 

600 

20 

4 

604 

NA 

0.10 

0.8 

2,595 

56 

NA 

Ultramar 

751 

-8 

2,947 

3,698 

10,063 

0.02 

0.5 

669 

109 

18 

Union  Texas  Petrol 

1,093 

26 

828 

1,010 

2,930 

8,176 

0.07 

5.2 

8,895 

196 

11 

Unocal 

1,119 

-15 

418 

1,537 

6,5338 

0.03 

1.5 

11,127 

109 

-1 

USX-Marathon 

975 

-8 

782 

308 

2,065 

9,589 

0.73 

7.1 

1,235 

84 

30 

Valero  Energy 

1,489 

6 

245 

558 

2,291 

7,589 

0.41 

9.1 

2,448 

128 

17 

Wiiliams  Cos 

$1,086 

"  13% 

$190 

$2,097 

$8,378 

0.25% 

$13.5 

-$2,050 

$112 

11%  Industry  medians 

726 

34 

126 

1,200 

2,052 

4,863 

1.37 

25.8 

1,646 

105 

30 

American  Greetings 

2,158 

7 

442 

2,600tT 

28,4998 

19.2316 

341.6 

308 

109 

ll6 

BHC  Common 

885 

8 

2,458 

3,343 

14.0399 

0.25 

22.1 

5,344 

389 

10 

Capital  Cities/ABC 

1,573 

14 

140 

1,713 

7,298 

3.2816 

105.3 

3,503 

163 

8 

CBS 

689 

7 

3,932 

7,864 

12.48512 

21,260 

8.37 

211.7 

900 

-218 

16 

Comcast 

1,181 

86 

15 

1,196 

4,221 

0.10 

4.2 

4,193 

235 

14 

RR  Donnelley  &  Sons 

885 

21 

176 

42 

1,103 

2,7679 

0.03 

0.9 

1,818 

118 

3 

Dow  Jones 

1,769 

9 

1,022 

71 

2,861 

12,980 

0.04 

4.7 

4,751 

554 

9 

Dun  &  Bradstreet 

1,300 

0 

413 

415 

2,128 

9,919 

0.11 

8.5 

3,469 

346 

11 

Gannett 

732 

12 

20 

753 

NA 

0.11 

1.7 

644 

29 

426 

Gaylord  Entertainment 

1,925 

27 

655 

2,580 

NA 

0.36 

8.8 

3,776 

118 

19 

Harcourt  General 

1,688 

26 

13,002 

14,689 

33,663 

0.77 

16.4 

1,804 

112 

26 

Interpublic  Group 

2,111 

4 

11 

1,350 

3,472 

12,760 

7.27 

91.7 

474 

97 

21 

King  World  Prods 

684 

13 

13 

555 

1,252 

5,519 

0.05 

1.5 

2,330 

146 

9 

Knight-Ridder 

279 

37 

83 

362 

NA 

0.09 

4.2 

144 

38 

235« 

Liberty  Media 

1,269 

52 

530 

298 

2,097 

8,378 

0.23 

6.9 

2,050 

153 

7 

McGraw-Hill 

1,086 

15 

27 

325 

1,438 

5,007 

9.10 

212.2 

1,774 

-11 

3 

New  York  Times 

3.646 

33 

2,693 

6,339 

45,149 

1.40 

85.6 

4,138 

253 

6 

Paramount  Commun 

1,393 

6 

3,890 

5,282 

19,011s 

0.26 

13.5 

2,811 

257 

29s 

Reader's  Digest  Assn 

984 

22 

126 

1,110 

5,332 

0.06 

1.3 

1,263 

106 

146 

EW  Scripps 

490 

1 

18 

508 

20,760 

0.25 

21.0 

3,598 

-9 

11 

Tele-Communications 

3,550 

NA 

251 

2,081 

5,882 

NA 

0.11 

13.6 

13,070 

86 

11 

Time  Warner 

875 

0 

4 

879 

7,081 

0.22 

8.6 

3,702 

57 

3 

Times  Mirror 

976 

18 

277 

1,173 

2,426 

5,630s 

0.19 

6.9 

2,109 

137 

10 

Tribune 

1,003 

27 

53 

1.05712 

3,684 

48.37 

1,929.8 

1,770 

34 

34 

Turner  Broadcasting 

1,922 

11 

13,731 

15,653 

21,465 

0.15 

6.9 

1,865 

66 

32 

Viacom 

400 

7 

190 

590 

1.7249 

13.03 

365.9 

1,451 

128 

3 

Washington  Post 

fSalary  paid  by  Chris-Craft  Inds.    tiNo  salary  for  three  years.  Received  restricted  stock  that  vests  every  three  months. 
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59 

'tenmgton  DC 

30 

City  National/  Brain  Goldsmith 

ST 

108 

70 

Chicago  I 

IS 

MS'  V.UMTvJS   *  iTl    ^        1      1  '  ' 
w*JUcv    u  v  m  i  c:      lil/iwy  fiulMII 

/  u** 

1*3 
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J* 
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tm 
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Commerce  Bc^tsQavid  V  temper 

340 

7a 

12 

Kansas  J;ty  VK1 

f+fflvari  3A  7Z 

Stantora.  VIBA  76 

E5 

Commercial  Fecwal/Wiiliam  A  -"i^eraia 

722 

14S 

55 

Jmarra  Hi 

Jragmon,  3S  53 

1 

Continental  SanK/lioinas  J  "heooaia 

W 

9 

Ju 

SS 
Ju 

jiIIL.MMall  JIT 

jjl  Jl  .lie  nJIV  jiUai.  "43  jO 

ralVdlu.  flon  j\J 

c 

Q 

CoreStates  ;;nanc!al/%re!ice  A  jrsen 

260 

55 

4fi 

jtMLJ^U  L 

U  UI  Udlld^.  Jn  JO 

^  -  ^Ctin.    MU  'I 

IK 

Countnwiue  OwUtfOaviil  5  jeo-- 

fill 

MOW  'nTK 

ITu,  JO  Jl 

Crestar  financial/ Ricnara  j'  "iignman 

536 

105 

52 

^rroik  /A 

U  at  Virginia.  3A  53 

25 

CSF  MoirJingsCuanes  3  Stuzin 

270 

57 

51 

Vliarm  FL 

JotRonaa.  3S  54 

LI  at  Miami.  JO  57 

15 

Cuilen/F  -:st  SanKers Furnas  C  Ffost 

3U 

57 

65 

San  Antonio  TX 

A/asnmgron  i  je.  3S  50 

43 

Oauprtin  CecoabWiilum  ^iig 

S2Q 

123 

54 

PhiiaaeiDhia  3^ 

|J  of  Pennsylvania.  3EA  "4 

La  Salle.  MBA  80 

r« 

Ceposit  iauararrty/E  rnssun  3  tottinson  r 

512 

39 

51 

Csmreviile  YiS 

]aviasm  C.  3S  53 

-larvara.  VIBA  57 

Z5 

Time  Saving  ju,-s  -  5  ?.    naia  1  ,3rsore  54.7 

131 

45 

jtooKiyn  NY 

0  at  Hawaii.  3A  53 

Union  '1  JO  71 

■■ 

m 

148 

54. 

Sacramertn  CA 

Santa  Clara.  3S  50 

i 

SI 

s 

65 

Yew  'orii  NY 

38 

•IC  -I.-w  irusSeitiaimii^Blwanlslll 

m 

95 

a 

itbJuisVIO 

^riceton.  3A  E 

F 

Farm  4  -<ome  ^rH/'omt  Hoton  'II 

m 

159 

49 

Jrange  NJ 

USNavai  taa  3S  57 

4aivara.VIBA'73 

^J,,,i  '  ■"'L'tjosacmn  tt  arestftscal  vew.    -^Basett  in  iqr  22^ocl«pnce.  irrcluaesil  ciasesatcamrncn.    ;fls  -eccrrec  n  The  kernes  rCCs.-ttwJ 

^Averrige  jnnuai  tnta  return  as  of  Mar.  31.  Sourcas:  VlarKet  Guiae  -jia  Lotus  One  Source:  Barra.  Inc.  CorrrsaaJ 
x-iiitoc  .  r:    s         ess  -r>dn  ~n/e-vear   .-ertoa.    "Anrrualizea  saiarv.    ^-jur-year  total.    ^Three-year  Titai.    ""Lass  than  Q.Q1%.  taJ 

I  ■  =  '     -'New  ;SC-  .-.'incensatton  im  <K  for  arrottrer  a«cutiwe  offics.    '•New  CEQ:  les  than  sx  Trarnhs  ser/ice.    "STinantii  ^  eaoj 

only.    «iito!      <.tar-K  mlirectty  rwkt.    ,rPaia  tectatB.    NA:  Met  available.  ] 
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■Compensation    Stock  owned    Company  data 


salary  +  bonus 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr  total 

% 

mkt  val2 

sales3 

profits3 

5-yr4 

($000) 

%  change 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

returr 

Company 

$718 

14% 

$72 

$42 

$1,151 

$4,147 

0.28% 

$3.4 

$801 

$81 

20%  Industry  medians 

$1,282 

6% 

$73 

— 

$1,355 

$8,783 

0.35% 

$7.5 

$3,637 

$157 

11% 

HF  Ahmanson 

630 

NA 

39 

$30 

699 

NA 

0.05 

0.7 

241 

130 

576 

Ambac 

1,550 

NA 

1,105 

384 

3.039'3 

NA 

0.02 

3.0 

26,961 

436 

6 

American  Express 

437 

NA 

105 

2 

544 

NA 

 10 

 ii 

255 

26 

NA 

American  S&L  Fla 

790 

-1 

29 

783 

1.602 

4.708 

0.21 

3.2 

830 

102 

21 

AmSouth  Bancorp 

592 

6 

10 

— 

602 

1.907s 

0.30 

0.7 

609 

72 

18 

Anchor  Bancorp 

387 

5 

486 

301 

1,175 

2,939 

0.69 

2.8 

255 

31 

22 

Associated  Banc-Corp 

1.887 

19 

1.622 

183 

3,692 

9,855 

0.15 

19.8 

5.999 

781 

28 

Banc  One 

991 

11 

509 

2,362 

3.862 

9.494 

0.41 

5.7 

940 

117 

25 

Bancorp  Hawaii 

1.297 

100 

44 

1,850 

3.191 

7,278 

0.19 

3.7 

5,292 

192 

7 

Bank  of  Boston 

2.020 

152 

148 

42 

2.209 

7,237 

0.19 

8.5 

3,583 

369 

20 

Bank  of  New  York 

596 

NA 

5 

— 

602 

NA 

0.03 

0.2 

460 

28 

6 

Bank  South 

2,010 

26 

345 

— 

2,355 

9,319s 

0.02 

3.3 

15,262 

1,492 

40 

BankAmerica 

2,362 

27 

3,392 

636 

6.390 

16.480 

0.24 

14.1 

6,550 

761 

24 

Bankers  Trust  NY 

487 

54 

53 

— 

540 

4.239 

0.12 

1.1 

865 

85 

NA 

BanPonce 

1,362 

47 

450 

473 

2,285 

6.883 

0.08 

3.4 

3,457 

208 

11 

Barnett  Banks 

513 

35 

228 

— 

741 

2,795 

0.34 

3.0 

911 

59 

7 

BayBanks 

532 

2 

75 

— 

606 

2.084s 

0.13 

1.3 

581 

76 

22 

BB&T  Financial 

15.832 

199 

— 

— 

15,832 

32,320 

2.09 

44.1 

2,617 

297 

22 

Bear  Stearns  Cos 

1,367 

0 

840 

— 

2,207 

7,724 

3.02 

55.8 

1,819 

147 

13 

Beneficial  Corp 

931 

25 

196 

161 

1,288 

4,692 

0.04 

1.1 

2,001 

216 

17 

Boatmen's  Bancshs 

505 

NA 

11 

— 

516 

NA 

 10 

 n 

1,413 

-46 

-27 

California  Federal 

770 

16 

28 

2,868 

3,666 

5.1339 

1.33 

11.6 

608 

74 

27 

Central  Bancshares 

732 

8 

57 

115 

904 

3,459 

0.23 

2.7 

696 

79 

26 

Central  Fidelity  Bks 

383 

NA 

72 

— 

45613 

NA 

0.40 

1.5 

264 

27 

346 

Centura  Banks 

508 

24 

144 

— 

652 

1.803s 

0.65 

3.0 

372 

43 

47 

Charter  One  Finl 

1,375 

20 

36 

183 

1.594 

3.5189 

0.04 

2.1 

11.125 

639 

14 

Chase  Manhattan 

2,250 

10 

101 

— 

2,351 

9,015 

0.06 

5.5 

12,174 

1.086 

22 

Chemical  Banking 

20917 

NA 

26 

— 

235 

NA 

 10 

 11 

364 

2 

-9 

Citadel  Holding 

2,185 

90 

69 

62 

2,316 

8.969 

0.11 

11.2 

31.948 

722 

15 

Citicorp 

1915 

— 

8 

— 

27 

99 

8.95 

30.9 

251 

23 

56 

Citizens  Bncp 

780 

-22 

1 

— 

781 

10.693 

15.85 

45.4 

280 

-59 

-7 

City  National 

500 

-15 

— 

— 

500 

3,345 

0.11 

0.2 

633 

37 

2 

Coast  Savings  Finl 

576 

34 

4 

21 

601 

2,159 

0.98 

5.8 

365 

31 

36 

Colorado  Natl  Bkshs 

1,017 

NA 

4,325 

2.858 

8.200 

NA 

0.06 

2.2 

2,270 

226 

24 

Comerica 

705 

34 

8 

719 

1,433 

3,991 

1.29 

12.7 

559 

72 

27 

Commerce  Bcshs 

443 

49 

24 

— 

467 

2,036 

1.26 

3.3 

403 

28 

16 

Commercial  Federal 

1,543 

164 

4 

1,049 

2.596 

6,340 

0.37 

4.8 

1,765 

222 

20 

Continental  Bank 

1,112 

22 

399 

344 

1.856 

6,113 

0.08 

2.5 

2.093 

262 

13 

CoreStates  Financial 

1,810 

58 

149 

2,166 

4,124 

8,488 

2.78 

46.3 

654 

140 

51 

Countrywide  Credit 

700 

38 

41 

98 

840 

3,134 

0.14 

2.1 

1,082 

80 

16 

Crestar  Financial 

505 

5 

39 

1,236 

1,780 

3,772 

29.10 

59.9 

374 

57 

34 

CSF  Holdings 

373 

6 

132 

1,053 

1.558 

3.074 

3.05 

12.2 

252 

18 

39 

Cullen/Frost  Bankers 

577 

7 

9 

45 

631 

2.476 

0.11 

0.8 

375 

57 

18 

Dauphin  Deposit 

602 

31 

47 

256 

904 

2,145 

0.45 

2.5 

393 

46 

18 

Deposit  Guaranty 

525 

0 

70 

595 

1.576s 

0.33 

0.5 

806 

10 

-9 

Dime  Savings  Bank  FSB 

465 

NA 

4 

469 

NA 

0.01 

 11 

275 

42 

18 

Downey  S&L  Assn 

1,234 

11 

598 

1.83212 

11,818 

3.01 

44.1 

342 

91 

8 

Dreyfus 

951 

59 

22 

972 

4,020 

1.87 

22.4 

1,038 

114 

30 

AG  Edwards 

329 

NA 

45 

374 

NA 

 10 

.  .11 

308 

21 

15 

Farm  &  Home  Finl 
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If  it  didn't  handle  like        this  could 
Lave  been  a  million  dollar  demonstration. 


Suffice  to  say,  there  wasn't  a  single  broken 
goblet.  Not  one  busted  bud  vase.  Not  even 
nuch  as  a  chipped  champagne  flute. 

There  were,  however,  plenty  of  frazzled  nerves 
/e  drove  the  Nissan®  Quest™  through  an  elab- 
te  maze  of  some  of  the  world's  finest  crystal 
lough  Waterford,  Lalique  and  Orrefors  to  fill 
n  the  most  ambitious  bridal  registry) . 

Of  course,  there  was  never  any  doubt  on  the 
t  of  our  engineers,  who  designed  the  Quest 
>ok,  act  and  feel  like  a  minivan,  but  to  drive  like 
:ntirely  different  animal. 
The  first  place  they  started  was  under  the 
d.  Where  you'll  find  a  3.0-liter,  V6  engine  simi- 
o  the  one  found  in  the  Nissan  Maxima®  GXE. 
,  combined  with  front- wheel  drive,  gives  the 
^st  uncanny  responsiveness. 
Important,  whether  you're  merging  with  high- 
traffic  or  dodging  wafer-thin  water  decanters. 
|  The  engineers  also  modeled  the  rack-and-pin- 
keering  system  after  the  Maxima.They  adjusted 
power  assist,  and  then  carefully  tuned  each  ele- 
tt  (bushings,  bearings,  and  valves)  to  provide 
'driver  with  an  optimal  feel  for  the  road  surface. 


To  complete  the  equation,  they  gave  the  Quest 
a  suspension  system  which,  unlike  the  rear  leaf- 
springs  on  many  minivans,  utilizes  two  special  wide- 
design  leaves  that  result  in  the  kind  of  smooth  ride 
you'd  expect  in,  well  you  guessed  it,  the  Nissan 
Maxima.  They  even  added  front  and  rear  stabilizer 
bars*  that  help  keep  the  Quest  level  through  curves 
and  sharp  cornering. 

The  result?  The  Quest  doesn't  handle  like  a  car. 
It  handles  like  a  very  good  car. 

A  statement  readily  confirmed  by  any  one  of 
the  twenty  studio  assistants  who  earned  a  day's  pay 
without  ever  lifting  a  broom  and  dust  pan. 

If  you're  still  skeptical  you  can  take  the  Nissan 
Quest  out  for  a  test  drive.  But  before  you  do,  make 
sure  you  drive  some  other  minivans.  We're  confident 
that  after  a  fair  comparison  the  difference  will  be, 
and  you  must  have  seen  this  coming,  crystal  clear. 
For  information  call  1-800-NISSAN-3  ext.  203. 
It's  time  to  expect  more  from  a  minivan! 


Motor  Corporation  U.S.A.  Smart  people  always  read  the  fine  print.  And  they  always  wear  their  seat  belts.  *Optional  rear  stabilizer  bar  available  with 
performance  package.  Waterford,  l.alique  and  Orrefors  are  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  manufacturers.  Model  shown  is  the  Nissan  Quest  CXE. 


CORPORATE  AMERICA'S  MOST  POWERFUL  PEOPLE 


-Rank1 


Age  Birthplace 


Company/chief  executive 


NANCIAL  SERVICES 


among  in 
800  execs  industry 


undergraduate 


-Education- 


graduate 


Tenure  (years) 
with  as 
firm  CEO 


FoHpra!  Mnmp  1  nan  Mtp/I  planri  f  Rrpnrkpl 

306 

66 

51 

Sioux  Falls  SD 

U  of  Colorado,  BS  '67 

Northwestern  U,  PhD  '73 

11 

6 

Federal  Natl  Mortgage/James  A  Johnson 

152 

32 

49 

Benson  MN 

U  of  Minnesota,  BA  '65 

Princeton,  MA  '68 

3 

2 

Fifth  Third  Bancorp/George  A  Schaefer  Jr 

455 

94 

48 

Cincinnati  OH 

US  Military  Acad,  BS  '67 

Xavier,  MBA  '74 

22 

2 

First  Alabama  Bcshs/J  Stanley  Mackin 

253 

54 

60 

Birmingham  AL 

Auburn,  BS  '54 

27 

3 

First  American  Corp/Dennis  C  Bottorff 

669 

135 

48 

Clarksville  IN 

Vanderbilt,  BE  '66 

Northwestern  U,  MBA  '68 

2 

2 

Fircf  R^nrn  nhin/Hnwarrl  I  Flnnri 

rllbl  IJ-.I"  if  UIIIU/llUvYafU  L  I  IUUU 

659 

133 

58 

Staten  Island  NY 

30 

g 

First  Bank  System/John  F  Grundhofer 

245 

51 

54 

Los  Angeles  CA 

Loyola  U,  BA  '60 

USC,  MBA  '64 

3 

3 

First  Chicago/Richard  L  Thomas 

296 

62 

62 

Marion  OH 

Kenyon  C,  BA  '53 

Harvard,  MBA  '58 

35 

1 

First  Citizens  Bcshs/lewis  R  Holding 

716 

146 

65 

Smithfield  NC 

U  of  North  Carolina,  BS  '50 

Harvard,  MBA  '52 

40 

36 

First  Commerce/Ian  Arnof 

511 

98 

53 

McCrory  AR 

Vanderbilt,  BA  '61 

Harvard,  MBA  '63 

15 

10 

First  Emrjire  State/Robert  G  Wilmers 

30 

3 

59 

New  York  NY 

Harvard,  BA  '56 

11 

10 

First  Fidelity  Bncp/Anthony  P  Terracciano 

231 

50 

54 

Bayonne  NJ 

St  Peter's  C,  BS  '60 

Fordham,  MA  '62 

3 

3 

First  Finl  Corp/John  C  Seramur 

408 

83 

50 

Milwaukee  Wl 

Marquette,  BS  '65 

27 

27 

First  Hawaiian/Walter  A  Dods  Jr 

419 

87 

51 

Honolulu  HI 

U  of  Hawaii,  BBA  '67 

24 

4 

First  Interstate  Bncp/Edward  M  Carson 

252 

53 

63 

Tucson  AZ 

Arizona  State,  BS  '51 

Rutgers-Stonier,  MBA  '63 

42 

3 

First  Natl  Nebraska/John  R  Lau ritzen 

628 

124 

76 

NA 

50 

25 

First  of  America  Bank/Daniel  R  Smith 

521 

101 

59 

Kalamazoo  Ml 

Western  Michigan,  BBA  '55 

37 

8 

First  Security/Spencer  F  Eccles 

561 

110 

58 

Ogden  UT 

U  of  Utah,  BS  '56 

Columbia,  MA  '59 

34 

11 

First  Tennessee  Natl/Ronald  Terry 

366 

75 

62 

Memphis  TN 

Memphis  State,  BS  '52 

36 

20 

First  Union/Edward  E  Crutchfield  Jr 

106 

17 

51 

Dearborn  Ml 

Davidson  C,  BA  '63 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  MBA  '65 

28 

9 

First  Virginia  Banks/Robert  H  Zalokar 

348 

71 

66 

West  Mineral  KS 

U  of  Kansas,  BS  '50 

38 

8 

Firstar/Roger  L  Fitzsimonds 

391 

78 

55 

Milwaukee  Wl 

Uof  Wis  Milwaukee,  BA  '60 

MBA '71 

29 

2 

FirstFed  Finl/William  S  Mortensen 

199 

44 

60 

Philadelphia  PA 

USC,  BS  '54 

38 

10 

FirstFed  Michigan/C  Gene  Harling 

567 

111 

47 

Gainesville  FL 

U  of  Florida,  BBA  '68 

Wayne  State,  MBA  '69 

14 

3 

FirsTier  Financial/David  A  Rismiller 

247 

52 

57 

Baltimore  MD 

Ohio  State,  BS  '59 

5 

4 

Fleet  Finl  Group/Terrence  Murray 

159 

35 

53 

Woonsocket  Rl 

Harvard,  BA  '62 

31 

11 

Fourth  Financial/Darreil  G  Knudson 

608 

121 

55 

Centerville  SD 

2 

2 

Franklin  Resources/Charles  B  Johnson 

661 

134 

60 

Montclair  NJ 

Yale,  BA  '54 

36 

22 

GATX/James  J  Glasser 

418 

86 

58 

Chicago  IL 

Yale,  AB  '55 

Harvard,  JD  '58 

l\ 

15 

GlenFed/Stephen  J  Trafton 

729 

152 

46 

Mt  Vernon  WA 

Washington  State,  BS  '68 

3 

1 

Golden  West  Finl/Marion  0  Sandier5* 

53 

9 

62 

Biddeford  ME 

Wellesley  C,  BA  '52 

NYU,  MBA  '58 

30 

30 

Great  Lakes  Bancorp/Robert  J  Delonis 

779 

164 

41 

Detroit  Ml 

U  of  Michigan,  BBA  '73 

11 

1 

Gt  Western  Financial/James  F  Montgomery 

165 

37 

58 

Topeka  KS 

UCLA,  BS  '57 

18 

14 

Hibernia/Stephen  A  Hansel 

534 

103 

45 

Long  Branch  NJ 

Wesleyan  C,  BA  '69 

Uof  Virginia,  MBA '71 

1 

1 

Household  Intl/Donald  C  Clark 

113 

22 

61 

Brooklyn  NY 

Clarkson,  BBA  '53 

Northwestern  U,  MBA '61 

38 

11 

Huntington  Bcshs/Frank  Wobst 

197 

42 

59 

Germany 

U  of  Erlangen,  BA  '55 

Rutgers,  MBA  '64 

19 

12 

Imperial  Bncp/George  L  Graziadio  Jr5 

675 

139 

73 

Vernon  CT 

30 

30 

Integra  Financial/William  F  Roemer 

550 

107 

59 

Youngstown  OH 

Princeton,  BA  '55 

23 

14 

Key  Centurion  Bcshs/A  Michael  Perry 

725 

150 

56 

Huntington  WV 

Marshall  U,  BA  '58 

West  Virginia,  JD  '61 

12 

10 

KeyCorp/Victor  J  Riley  Jr 

122 

25 

61 

Buffalo  NY 

U  of  Notre  Dame,  BA  '53 

29 

19 

Keystone  Finl/Carl  L  Campbell 

744 

156 

50 

Sunbury  PA 

Susquehanna,  BS  '65 

21 

11 

Liberty  National/Malcolm  B  Chancey  Jr 

708 

144 

61 

Louisville  KY 

U  of  Louisville,  BA  '54 

25 
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Magna  Group/William  S  Badgley 

651 

132 

63 

Belleville  IL 

Washington  U,  BS  '60 

40 

1 

Marshall  &  llsley/James  B  Wigdale 

292 

61 

56 

Milwaukee  Wl 

Stanford,  BA  '59 

31 

1 

MBIA/David  H  Elliott 

212 

48 

51 

Canaan  CT 

Yale,  BA  '64 

Boston  U,  JD  '67 

17 

1 

MBNA/Alfred  Lerner 

298 

63 

60 

New  York  NY 

Columbia,  BA  '55 

10 

2 

Mellon  Bank/Frank  V  Cahouet 

110 

20 

61 

Boston  MA 

Harvard,  BA  '54 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  MBA  '59 

6 

6 

Mercantile  Bancorp/Thomas  H  Jacobsen 

420 

88 

53 

Chicago  IL 

Lake  Forest  C,  BS  '63 

U  of  Chicago,  MBA  '68 

4 

4 

Mercantile  Bkshs/H  Furlong  Baldwin 

404 

82 

61 

Baltimore  MD 

Princeton,  AB  '54 

37 

17 

Mercury  Finance/lonn  N  Brincat 

36 

7 

57 

Brooklyn  NY 

9 

8 

'Rank  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year,  2Basedon  Apr.  22  stock  price,  includes  all  classes  of  common.  3As  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annu; 
Directory  issue,  Apr.  26,  1993.  "Average  annual  total  return  as  of  Mar.  31.  Sources.-  Market  Guide  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Barra,  Inc.  sCompan 
founder.  6Retum  is  for  less  than  five-year  period.  'Annualized  salary.  8Four-year  total.  9Three-year  total.  10Less  than  0.01%.  "Less  thai 
$100,000.  1?Prior-year  data.  ,3New  CEO;  compensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office.  '"New  CEO;  less  than  six  months' service.  15Director's  fee 
only.   16lnc!udes  shares  indirectly  held.   "Paid  to  date.    NA:  Not  available. 
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•Compensation    Stock  owned    Company  data- 


salary  +  bonus 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr  total 

% 

mkt  val2 

sales3 

profits3 

5-yr4 

($000) 

%  change 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

return 

Company 

$718 

14% 

$72 

$42 

$1,151 

$4,147 

0.28% 

$3.4 

$801 

$81 

20%  Industry  medians 

4>1  ,UU  J 

J  /o 

■JiJOU 

ji.joy 

tA  0718 

U.U4  /o 

$1  9 

M.ooO 

ii/a" 

real  Home  Loan  Mtg 

1,137 

5 

1,726 



2,863 

5,9389 

0.02 

3.8 

14,558 

1,649 

52 

Federal  Natl  Mortgage 

718 

17 

154 

$173 

1,045 

2,6629 

0.15 

5.0 

895 

164 

32 

Fifth  Third  Bancorp 

765 

50 

782 

339 

1,886 

2,9779 

0.31 

4.0 

656 

95 

27 

First  Alabama  Bcshs 

540 

NA 

7 

— 

547 

NA 

0.26 

2.0 

523 

42 

4 

First  American  Corp 

000 

i 

j 

Duo 

l.clo 

U.14 

U.o 

o4o 

CI 

ol 

lo 

Fiist  Bancp  Ohio 

1,076 

8 

253 

610 

1,940 

4,9299 

0.09 

2.4 

1,864 

124 

14 

First  Bank  System 

1,160 

110 

309 

173 

1,642 

NA 

0.29 

9.6 

4,358 

-115 

19 

First  Chicago 

470 

10 

5 

— 

475 

1,959 

13.62 

70.0 

465 

52 

10 

First  Citizens  Bcshs 

661 

10 

246 

— 

907 

2,946 

0.51 

3.6 

495 

73 

31 

First  Commerce 

4 

19 
it 

q  q  i  k 

Q  877 

3,0/  I 

li,0j4 

0.00 

on  9 

03U 

QQ 
JO 

9C 
£0 

First  Empire  State 

1,075 

19 

593 

348 

2,016 

5,092s 

0.07 

2.3 

2,462 

314 

12 

First  Fidelity  Bncp 

700 

25 

281 

169 

1,151 

3,440 

2.98 

18.5 

329 

28 

38 

First  Finl  Corp 

1,019 

17 

96 

— 

1,115 

3,800s 

0.82 

8.0 

547 

87 

25 

First  Hawaiian 

1,837 

176 

29 

29 

1,895 

3,8449 

0.04 

1.6 

4,104 

282 

13 

First  Interstate  Bncp 

hi! 

7 
i 

71 

CI  Q12 
OlO 

NA 
tin 

Qft 

40.  yo 

1Q9  n 

1  jY.U 

481 
401 

<;9 

MA 

First  Natl  Nebraska 

886 

15 



886 

4,150 

0.08 

1.7 

1,857 

170 

17 

First  of  America  Bank 

750 

15 

18 

— 

768 

2,766 

3.27 

37.2 

680 

87 

25 

First  Security 

664 

5 

647 

_ ■ 

1,312 

6,568 

0.76 

9.4 

824 

89 

26 

First  Tennessee  Natl 

1,500 

131 

1,843 

478 

3,822 

8,147 

0.07 

4.7 

4,355 

515 

25 

First  Union 

/Ol 

1U 

ROC 

JLJ 

1,031 

1  1 
J.J 

£09 

Qfi 

JO 

01 

LO 

First  Virginia  Banks 

786 

25 

150 

276 

1,212 

2.7209 

0.09 

2.0 

1,199 

166 

29 

Firstar 

451 

-7 

58 

1,806 

2,314 

5,553 

1.64 

3.0 

268 

18 

16 

FirstFed  Finl 

517 

5 

75 

155 

747 

2,158s 

0.23 

0.9 

810 

34 

23 

FirstFed  Michigan 

440 

2 

1,335 

148 

1,923 

3,054s 

0.15 

0.9 

264 

41 

22 

FirsTier  Financial 

1,00/ 

1Q 

1  j 

jj 

1  flQQ 
1,033 

9  899 

1U,03£ 

U.IO 

7  9 

4,/01 

98fl 

£00 

10 

Hoof  Finl  r^mnn 

ricci  run  uiuup 

550 

43 

6 

96 

653 

NA 

0.08 

0.5 

425 

53 

20 

Fourth  Financial 

557 

6 

1 

— 

558 

2,519 

19.82 

533.7 

432 

130 

47 

Franklin  Resources 

588 

-31 

100 

428 

1,116 

8,847 

0.74 

5.3 

1,019 

29 

14 

GATX 

452 

NA 

— 

— 

45213 

NA 

0.03 

 11 

1,234 

-270 

-31 

GlenFed 

oUo 

c 

J 

in 

1U 

AA1 

It  R11 

11,011 

7  7K 
1 .10 

£10. £ 

9  09K 

98J 
£OH 

ou 

HnlHon  \A/oct  Finl 
uUIUcll  VVcM  i  rill 

219 

9 

16 

235 

NA 

0.23 

0.2 

244 

3 

1 

Great  Lakes  Bancorp 

1,378 

-17 

341 

1,025 

2,744 

9,481 

0.26 

6.1 

3,154 

54 

11 

Gt  Western  Financial 

8007 

NA 

45 



845 

NA 

0.11 

0.7 

443 

-8 

-12 

Hibernia 

1,357 

24 

2,238 

— 

3,594 

14,679 

0.40 

12.9 

4,181 

191 

14 

Household  Intl 

1,1110 

9^ 

014 

8Q8 

6,010 

fi  8Q9 

n  fil 

U.Ol 

19  7 

1  9SQ 

1,603 

103 

91 

Li 

405 

8 

133 

538 

3,701 

10.79 

14.2 

281 

12 

6 

Imperial  Bncp 

748 

33 

59 



807 

2,681 

0.07 

1.0 

885 

113 

19 

Integra  Financial 

415 

20 

47 



461 

1,717 

0.40 

2.4 

261 

34 

11 

Key  Centurion  Bcshs 

1,380 

16 

2,026 



3,406 

7,737 

0.02 

0.7 

2,236 

246 

31 

KeyCorp 

dob 

Q 

3 

1  1 
11 

1Q7 
03/ 

1  K78 
1,0/0 

V.lL 

u.o 

9f^ 

jO 

OA 

neysiuiic  run 

449 

NA 

47 

49713 

NA 

0.28 

1.8 

381 

46 

19 

Liberty  National 

535 

30 

51 

586 

NA 

0.22 

0.9 

312 

29 

11 

Magna  Group 

700 

NA 

218 

738 

1,65613 

NA 

0.47 

7.3 

798 

117 

23 

Marshall  &  llsley 

875 

14 

231 

1,049 

2,155 

NA 

0.02 

0.7 

328 

189 

35 

MBIA 

1,185 

55 

431 

1,617 

NA 

11.11 

265.4 

1,172 

173 

456 

MBNA 

1,297 

16 

1,510 

828 

3,635 

12,600 

0.28 

9.7 

2,972 

437 

22 

Mellon  Bank 

842 

4 

271 

1,113 

4,145s 

0.26 

3.1 

816 

85 

25 

Mercantile  Bancorp 

636 

7 

81 

450 

1,167 

4,526 

0.39 

4.0 

502 

76 

18 

Mercantile  Bkshs 

.  U03 

30 

7 

6,912 

8,022 

12,347s 

1.41 

22.0 

!42 

46 

64s 

Mercury  Finance 

ice  jointly  held  with  Herbert  M  Sandler. 
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BATE  AMERICA'S  MOST  POWERFUL  PEOPLE 


1]^ 


PAW  

 Rank 

i 

Age 

Birthplace 

 Education — 

Tenure  (years) 

among 

in 

undergraduate 

graduate 

with 

as 

Company/chief  executive 

800  execs 

industry 

firm 

CEO 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

Meridian  Dancorp/oarnuci  h  ivicouiiuugii 

Ojl 

/  j 

54 

Pithhnruh  PA 

1  HOUUI  gll  1  M 

II  nf  Pittshurph  BBA  '60 

18 

15 

Merrill  Lynch/Daniel  P  Tully 

37 

8 

61 

New  York  NY 

St  John's  U  NY,  BA  53 

37 

1 

Metropolitan  Finl/Norman  M  Jones 

187 

39 

62 

Fargo  ND 

41 

1 

MGIC  Investment/William  H  Lacy 

157 

34 

48  ' 

Chicago  IL 

U  of  Wis  Milwaukee,  BBA  '68 

22 

6 

Michigan  National/Robert  J  Mylod 

33 

5 

53 

Brooklyn  NY 

St  John's  U  NY,  BA  '61 

8 

8 

iviioiannc/uarry  j  ocneuruig 

446 

00 

53 

Fairmnnt  MN 

I  a  1 1  M  iu  1 1 1  mil 

II  nf  Nntrp  Damp  RS  '61 

U  UI  I1UUC  UaMIC,  UJ  UI 

II  nf  Chirapn  MRA  '64 

u  ui    M 1      .  inun 

2 

2 

MNC  Financial/Frank  P  Bramble  Sr 

44 

Baltimore  MD 

Towson  State,  BS  '76 

25 

2 

JP  Morgan  &  Co/Dennis  Weatherstone 

129 

26 

62 

England 

47 

3 

Morgan  Stanley/Richard  B  Fisher 

75 

13 

56 

Philadelphia  PA 

Princeton,  BA  '57 

Harvard,  MBA  '62 

31 

2 

National  City/Edward  B  Brandon 

291 

60 

61 

Davenport  IA 

Northwestern  U,  BS  '53 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  MBA  '56 

37 

6 

1  Noll  l^OlTirriUflliy  DKo/KUUcIl  IVt  rxUoolLiA 

605 

120 

52 

Npw  Rmn^wirk  N 1 

fipnrpia  Tprh  RS  '63 

UCUIJ3IQ  ICUII,  DO  UJ 

St  Mar/s  C  MA  '76 

14 

14 

NationsBartk/Hugh  L  McColl  Jr 

68 

11 

57 

Bennettsville  SC 

U  of  North  Carolina,  BS  '57 

34 

10 

NBD  Bancorp/Charles  T  Fisher  III 

144 

30 

63 

Detroit  Ml 

Georgetown  U,  AB  '51 

Harvard,  MBA  '53 

35 

11 

Northeast  Bancorp/Frank  J  Kugler  Jr 

769 

162 

59 

Bridgeport  CT 

Widener,  BA  '57 

34 

6 

Northeast  Federal/George  P  Rutland 

639 

127 

60 

Tifton  GA 

Pace,  BBA  '61 

5 

5  1 

Mnrthorn  Tri icf /risiliH  W  Fnv 

iNorinern  irubi/udviu  vv  rux 

163 

36 

61 

Aurora  II 
nu i  ui  a  il 

II  nf  Nntrp  Damp  'S3 

u  ui  nunc  uflinc,  uu  jj 

11  nf  Chirapn  MRA  '58 

U  UI  UIIILGgU,  iTlUn  JO 

38 

3 

Norwest/Richard  M  Kovacevich 

74 

12 

49 

Tacoma  WA 

Stanford,  BS  '65 

MS  '66 

7 

_14 

Old  Kent  Financial/John  C  Canepa 

399 

80 

62 

Newburyport  MA 

Harvard,  BA  '53 

NYU,  MBA  '60 

23 

11 

Old  National  Bncp/Oan  W  Mitchell 

688 

141 

65 

Phoenix  AZ 

Indiana,  BS  '50 

43 

13 

OnBancorp/Robert  J  Bennett 

435 

91 

51 

Fitchburg  MA 

Babson  C,  BS  '63 

U  of  Massachusetts,  MBA  '66 

6 

4 

PainpWphhpr  f*rnnn/r)nnalfl  R  (l/larrnn 
rdiiicvvcuuci  uiuujj/umikiiu  u  winiiun 

32 

4 

58 

Goshen  NY 

UUO  1  It  1 1  111 

34 

13 

People's  Bank/David  E  A  Carson 

751 

160 

58 

England 

U  of  Michigan,  BBA  '55 

10 

8 

PNC  Bank/Thomas  H  O'Brien 

112 

21 

56 

Pittsburgh  PA 

U  of  Notre  Dame,  BS  '58 

Harvard,  MBA  '62 

31 

8 

Premier  Bancorp/G  Lee  Griffin 

682 

140 

54 

Leavenworth  KS 

U  of  Texas  Austin,  BS  '60 

Louisiana  State,  MS  '62 

31 

5 

Primerica/Sanford  1  Weill 

3 

1 

60 

New  York  NY 

Cornell,  BA  '55 

7 

7  | 

PrnuiHont  Rnm/flllpn  1  riauiQ 

lIUVtUClH  Dllup/nllCll  L  UaVio 

4?S 

1L  0 

90 

ou 

51 

Piavtnn  OH 
uayiun  uii 

II  nf  Cincinnati  RA  '64 

U  UI  VylllUlllllall,  On  ut 

9 

7 

Republic  New  York/Walter  H  Werner 

495 

96 

62 

Brooklyn  NY 

U  of  Michigan,  BA  '52 

JD  '53 

13 

13 

Riggs  National/Joe  L  Allbritton 

741 

155 

68 

D'Lo  MS 

Baylor,  LLB  '49 

12 

12 

Rochester  Community/Leonard  S  Simon 

712 

145 

56 

Passaic  NJ 

MIT,  BS  '58 

Columbia,  PhD  '63 

24 

9 

Ryder  System/M  Anthony  Burns 

216 

49 

50 

Las  Vegas  NV 

Brigham  Young,  BS  '64 

U  of  Cal  Berkeley,  MBA  '65 

19 

10 

St  Paul  Ranrnrn/lnspnh  P  ^mllv5 

Jl  roul  Dai  iUUI  yl  JU>c|JM  \j  OLlllly 

630 

125 

52 

riptrmt  Ml 

UCU  ull  ml 

Invnla  II  RS  '6? 
Luyuio  u,  uo  ut 

MBA  '72 

30 

11 

Sallie  Mae/Lawrence  A  Hough 

274 

58 

49 

JanesvilleWI 

Stanford,  BS  '66 

MIT,  MS  72 

20 

3 

Salomon/Robert  E  Denham 

423 

89 

47 

Dallas  TX 

U  of  Texas  Austin,  BA  '66 

Harvard,  JD  71 

2 

1 

Charles  Schwab/Charles  R  Schwab5 

133 

28 

56 

Sacramento  CA 

Stanford,  BA  '59 

MBA  '61 

19 

15 

SFFed  Corp/Roger  L  Gordon 

718 

147 

51 

Neosho  M0 

31 

3  1 

Shawmnt  National/ Inpl  R  Alunrrl 

Jut!  Vr  1 1 IUI  1 1  a  I IUI  la  1 '  JUCI  u  nlvulU 

413 

85 

54 

ma  1  IUI ICOICI  \j  1 

Dartmouth  AR  '6(1 

L'OI  UI1UULII,  HU  UU 

MRA  '61 

iviun  Ui 

30 

7 

Signet  Banking/Robert  M  Freeman 

364 

74 

52 

Richmond  VA 

U  of  Virginia,  BS  '63 

22 

4 

Society/Robert  W  Gillespie 

94 

14 

49 

Cleveland  OH 

Ohio  Wesleyan,  BA  '66 

Case  Western,  MBA  '68 

25 

6  | 

Southern  Natl/L  Glenn  OrrJr 

578 

114 

53 

Charlotte  NC 

Wofford  C,  BA  '62 

U  of  S  Carolina,  MBA  '63 

21 

3 

SouthTrustAVallace  D  Malone  Jr 

115 

24 

56 

Dothan  AL 

U  of  Alabama,  BS  '57 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  MS  '59 

34 

12 

OlallUdlU  r cut  Dal inj  I  liutlldo  r\  iwtftcllo 

Wi 

JO  J 

ffli 

fi? 

VL 

flptmit  Ml 

UcllUll  IVII 

II  nf  Mirhioan  RRA 
U  UI  IVIIUIIgdll,  Dun  00 

in  'Rfi 

JU  ou 

37 
0/ 

19 

Star  Banc/Oliver  W  Waddell 

312 

68 

62 

Covington  KY 

Duke,  BA  '54 

U  of  Kentucky,  JD  '69 

36 

10 

State  Street  Boston/Marshall  N  Carter 

281 

59 

53 

Newport  News  VA 

US  Military  Acad,  BSCE  '62 

George  Washington,  MA  76 

2 

1 

Sumitomo  Bank  CalhVTadaichi  Ikagawa 

761 

161 

54 

Japan 

U  of  Kyoto,  BA  '61 

32 

2 

Summit  Bancorp/Thomas  D  Sayles  Jr 

503 

97 

61 

Newton  Center  MA 

Dartmouth,  BA  '54 

NYU,  MBA  '61 

23 

20 

SunTrust  Banks/James  B  Williams 

373 

77 

60 

Sewanee  TN 

Emory,  AB  '55 

36 

3i 

Synovus  Finl/James  H  Blanchard 

541 

106 

51 

Augusta  GA 

U  of  Georgia,  BBA  '63 

LLB  '65 

23 

23 

TCF  Financial/William  A  Cooper 

148 

31 

49 

Detroit  Ml 

Wayne  State,  BS  '67 

8 

8 

Trustmark/Frank  R  Day 

749 

158 

55 

Aberdeen  MS 

U  of  Mississippi,  BA  '53 

35 

12 

UJB  Financial/T  Joseph  Semrod 

525 

102 

56 

Oklahoma  City  OK 

U  of  Oklahoma,  BA  '58  1 

JD  '63 

12 

12 

'Rank  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year.    'Based  on  Apr.  22  stock  price,  includes  all  classes  of  common 

3As  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annual 

Directory  issue,  Apr.  26,  1993. 

"Average  annual  total 

return  as 

of  Mar.  31.  Sources:  Market  Guide  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Barra, 

Inc. 

"'Company 

founder.   6Return  is  for  less  than  five-year 

period. 

'Annualized  salary.    8Four-year  total.    9Three-year  total.    ,0Less  than  0.01%.  11 

Less  than 

$100,000.    12Prior-year  data.    nNew  CEO;  compensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office.    '"New  CEO;  less  than  six  months'  service. 

15Director's  fees 

only.    ^Includes  shares  indirectly  held.   "Paid  to  date.    NA;  Not  available. 
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 Compensation  

salary  +  bonus 

other      stock  gains 

total 

5-yr  total 

% 

mkt  val2 

sales3 

-Company  data- 
profits3 

5-yr4 

($000) 

%  change 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

return 

Company 

$718 

14% 

$72 

$42 

$1,151 

$4,147 

0.28% 

$3.4 

$801 

$81 

20% 

Industry  medians 

$943 

13% 

$34 

$374 

•4*1,0  J  1 

U.lO/o 

t9 

$1  HQ1) 

ill  0 

lo/o 

Meridian  Bancorp 

5,200 

36 

2,655 

7.855 

NA 

0.24 

18.9 

13,428 

952 

29 

Merrill  Lynch 

4007 

NA 

185 

1,903 

2,488 

NA 

1.64 

8.0 

539 

68 

52 

Metropolitan  Finl 

669 

8 

15 

2,143 

2,826 

4.1239 

0.66 

11.2 

322 

102 

416 

MGIC  Investment 

471 

3 

8,025 

— 

8,496 

11,115 

0.66 

5.9 

1,004 

60 

12 

Michigan  National 

1,065 

55 

1  ,UU  J 

NA 

fl  f!9 

n  9 

1,000 

7 
/ 

— 1U 

Midlantic 

NA 



NA 

NA 

1,533 

103 

-6 

MNC  Financial 

2,424 

19 

164 

658 

3,246 

11,411s 

0.05 

7.0 

10,231 

1,382 

20 

JP  Morgan  &  Co 

3,338 

-37 

1,758 

— 

5,096§ 

15,475s 

3.21 

149.2 

7,382 

511 

28 

Morgan  Stanley 

994 

32 

239 

444 

1,678 

5,569 

0.08 

3.3 

2,784 

347 

17 

National  City 

660 

0 

660'2 

8  095 

i.vj 

in  7 

JU4 

in 

Ndll  liOlllllUIIIIIy  DKS 

2,500 

25 

1,069 

1,788 

5,356 

11976 

0.11 

13.8 

9,942 

1,145 

27 

NationsBank 

1,516 

1 

1,091 

417 

3,024 

10,376 

0.17 

9.3 

3,373 

338 

23 

NBD  Bancorp 

341 

3 

— 

— 

341 

1,803 

0.42 

0.1 

293 

-76 

-35 

Northeast  Bancorp 

485 

-8 

119 

— 

605 

2,199s 

 10 

 11 

283 

-59 

-15 

Northeast  Federal 

971 

g 

437 

1,364 

2,771 

5,665s 

U.tO 

fi  ft 
u.o 

1  731 

l, CO  I 

1 JU 

11 

INUIlllclll  HUM 

1,411 

NA 

106 

3,600 

5.11713 

NA 

0.16 

11.7 

4,628 

518 

34 

Norwest 

928 

23 

259 

— 

1,186 

6,184 

0.68 

9.3 

815 

111 

21 

Old  Kent  Financial 

366 

4 

156 

— 

521 

2,040 

0.48 

2,7 

265 

36 

13 

Old  National  Bncp 

622 

23 

3 

464 

1,090 

2,240s 

0.86 

2.4 

178 

29 

45 

OnBancorp 

4,600 

28 

3,715 

551 

8,866 

17,140 

1.24 

1  J.u 

J.JU4 

£10 

LL 

1  dlllcvvcuucl  ulUUU 

365 

7 

9 

374 

2,067 

0.12 

0.4 

523 

4 

46 

People's  Bank 

1,800 

39 

141 

1,677 

3,618 

8,027 

0.05 

4.1 

4,106 

529 

17 

PNC  Bank 

522 

20 

10 

— 

532 

1,882 

0.30 

1.2 

354 

40 

29 

Premier  Bancorp 

2,561 

16 

1,545 

63,855 

67,961 

89,833 

1.43 

109.9 

5,096 

756 

23 

Primerica 

938 

24 

168 

1 106 

4  199 

fl  71 

?  1 

j  j  j 

IQ 

PrnwiHont  Rnrn 
riUvlUclll  DMLp 

953 

4 

8 



961 

432 

0.07 

1.7 

2,341 

259 

15 

Republic  New  York 

380 

-62 

33 

— 

413 

5,087 

29.43 

69.6 

458 

-20 

-9 

Riggs  National 

438 

38 

51 

— 

489 

2,073 

0.26 

0.4 

364 

11 

2 

Rochester  Community 

1,504 

97 

15 

619 

2,138 

5,807 

0.09 

1.9 

5,192 

124 

2 

Ryder  System 

476 

-16 

141 

617 

2,984 

0.43 

1.3 

307 

38 

24 

Paul  Ranpfirn 
Ji  r aui  Ddiiuji \} 

806 

5 

953 



1,759 

4  6059 

0.13 

5.1 

2,787 

394 

11 

Sallie  Mae 

999 

NA 

109 

— 

1.10913 

NA 

 10 

0.3 

8,196 

550 

15 

Salomon 

3,166 

1 

20 

— 

3,187 

10,302 

24.80 

307.5 

909 

81 

50 

Charles  Schwab 

465 

55 

5 

— 

470 

1,281s 

0.12 

0.1 

259 

13 

1 

SFFed  Corp 

850 

31 

290 

1,140 

6,710 

0.10 

1.9 

2,024 

57 

4 

^hawmut  W^linnal 

OMGVVHIUl  lidUUildl 

858 

91 

140 

323 

1321 

3  052s 

0.24 

3.7 

1041 

109 

20 

Signet  Banking 

1,084 

14 

245 

2,863 

4,192 

8,440 

0.10 

8.0 

2,385 

301 

21 

Society 

651 

28 

68 



719 

1,718? 

0.24 

1.5 

382 

50 

16 

Southern  Natl 

819 

10 

77 

2,616 

3,512 

6,521 

1.43 

21.3 

965 

114 

23 

SouthTrust 

01  A 

834 

o 

8 

c 
D 

o4U 

T  [if 

0.12 

n  o 
U.O 

oUJ 

on 

Standard  redl  bank 

769 

36 

9 

776 

1,554 

3,613 

0.24 

2.7 

642 

76 

18 

Star  Banc 

1,000 

NA 

720 

1,720 

NA 

 10 

 11 

1,417 

160 

33 

State  Street  Boston 

360 

NA 

360 

NA 

0.06 

0.2 

425 

32 

11 

Sumitomo  Bank  Calif 

491 

28 

183 

265 

940 

3,991 

0.81 

4.3 

315 

29 

5 

Summit  Bancorp 

675 

12 

395 

205 

1,274 

3,845s 

0.35 

20.0 

3,110 

413 

21 

SunTrust  Banks 

406 

12 

426 

832 

2,935s 

0.79 

9.4 

595 

61 

19 

Synovus  Finl 

462 

-34 

180 

2,293 

2,935 

5,353 

3.19 

9.6 

410 

40 

31 

TCF  Financial 

375 

12 

7 

382 

1,691 

4.51 

20.6 

332 

38 

16 

Trustmark 

853 

7 

16 

869 

4,604 

0.34 

4.5 

1,130 

54 

11 

UJB  Financial 

ipensation  for  13  months. 
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iOBPOBATE  AMERICA'S  MOST  POWERFUL  PEOPLE 


 Rank 

i 

Age 

Birthplace 

 Education- 

Tenure  (years) 

among 

in 

undergraduate 

graduate 

with 

as 

Company/chiet  executive 

800  execs 

industry 

firm 

CEO 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

Union  BankTTaisuke  Shimi/u 

730 

153 

57 

Japan 

Tokyo  U,  BS  '59 

8 

3 

Union  Planters/Beniamin  W  Rawlins  Jr 

319 

69 

55 

Murfreesboro  TN 

Vanderbili,  BA  '61 

Georgia  State,  MBA  '69 

19 

9 

United  Carolina  Bcshs/E  Rhone  Sasser 

670 

136 

56 

Columbus  NC 

NC  State,  BS  '59 

26 

10 

United  Missouri  Bcsh/R  Crosby  Kemper 

603 

119 

66  ' 

Kansas  City  M0 

43 

23 

US  Bancorp/Roger  L  Breezley 

441 

92 

55 

Williston  ND 

U  of  North  Dakota,  BA  '60 

16 

6 

US  Trust/H  Marshall  Schwarz 

412 

84 

56 

New  York  NY 

Harvard,  BA  '58 

MBA  '61 

26 

3 

Valley  Bancorp/Peter  M  Platten  III 

590 

117 

53 

Green  Bay  Wl 

U  of  Wis  Madison,  BBA  '62 

28 

4 

Wachovia/)ohn  fi  Medltn  Jr 

153 

33 

59 

Benson  NC 

U  of  North  Carolina,  BS  '56 

34 

16 

Washington  Fedl  S&L/Cuy  Pinkerton 

733 

154 

58 

Seattle  WA 

U  of  Washington,  BA  '59 

28 

1 

Washington  Mutual/Kerry  K  Killinger 

114 

23 

43 

Des  Moines  IA 

U  of  Iowa,  BBA  '70 

MBA  71 

17 

3  I 

Wells  Fargo/Carl  E  Reichardt 

393 

79 

61 

Houston  TX 

USC,  BA  '56 

23 

10 

West  One  Bancorp/Daniel  R  Nelson 

559 

109 

55 

Spokane  WA 

Washington  State,  BBA  '62 

9 

7 

Whitney  Holding/William  L  Marks 

582 

115 

50 

Florence  AL 

Wake  Forest,  BA  '66 

3 

3 

Wilmington  Trust/Leonard  W  Quill 

571 

113 

61 

Wilmington  DE 

U  of  Delaware,  BS  '59 

MBA  '65 

35 

1 

Worthen  Banking/Curtis  F  Bradbury  Jr 

599 

118 

43 

Little  Rock  AR 

U  of  Arkansas,  BSBA  70 

MA  71 

8 

6 

Zions  Bancorporation/Harns  H  Simmons 

/45 

157 

38 

Salt  Lake  City  UT 

Uof  Utah,  BA77 

Harvard,  MBA  '80 

12 

2 

FOOD  DISTRIBUTORS 

Albertson's/Gary  G  Michael 

475 

13 

52 

Laurel  MT 

U  of  Idaho,  BS  '62 

27 

2 

American  Stores/Victor  L  Lund 

166 

3 

45 

Salt  Lake  City  UT 

U  of  Utah,  BS  '69 

MBA  72 

16 

1 

Bruno's/Ronald  G  Bruno 

735 

23 

41 

Birmingham  AL 

Uof  Alabama,  BS  74 

20 

3  I 

Circle  K/Bart  A  Brown  Jr 

678 

20 

61 

Louisville  KY 

U  of  Louisville,  LLB  '55 

Georgetown  U,  LLM  '57 

2 

2 

Cracker  Barrel/Dan  W  Evins* 

327 

5 

57 

Smithville  TN 

23 

23 

Fleming  Cos/E  Dean  Werries 

509 

14 

64 

Tescott  KS 

U  of  Kansas,  BS  '52 

38 

5  i 

Food  Lion/Tom  E  Smith 

439 

11 

52 

Salisbury  NC 

Catawba  C,  BA  '64 

23 

7 

Giant  Food/Israel  Cohen5 

371 

8 

80 

Israel 

57 

16 

Great  A&P  Tea/James  Wood 

123 

1 

63 

England 

Loughborough  C,  CB  '55 

13 

13 

Hannaford  Bros/Hugh  G  Farrington 

614 

18 

48 

North  Conway  NH 

Dartmouth,  BA  '67 

U  of  New  Hampshire,  MA  '68 

25 

1 

Kroger/Joseph  A  Pichler 

533 

15 

53 

St  Louis  M0 

U  of  Notre  Dame,  BA  '61 

U  of  Chicago,  PhD  '66 

13 

3  ! 

McDonald's/Michael  R  Quinlan 

155 

2 

48 

Chicago  IL 

Loyola  U,  BS  '67 

MBA  70 

27 

6 

Nash  Finch/Harold  B  Finch  Jr 

/ll 

21 

65 

Grand  Forks  ND 

U  of  Minnesota,  BCHE  '52 

27 

11 

Penn  Traffic/Claude  J  Incaudo 

61? 

17 

59 

Detroit  Ml 

16 

3 

Safeway/Steven  A  Burd 

43 

Valley  City  ND 

Carroll  C,  BS71 

Uof  Wis  Milwaukee,  MA  73 

1 

_14 

Smith's  Food  &  Drug/Jeffrey  P  Smith 

355 

7 

43 

Brigham  City  UT 

23 

5  ! 

Southland/Clark  J  Matthews  II 

629 

19 

56 

Arkansas  City  KS 

SMU,  BA  '59 

JD  '61 

28 

2 

Stop  &  Shop  Cos/Lewis  G  Schaeneman  Jr 

429 

10 

63 

Springfield  MA 

Cornell,  BS  '52 

Harvard,  MBA  '56 

27 

4 

Supervalu/Michael  W  Wright 

440 

12 

54 

Minneapolis  MN 

U  of  Minnesota,  BA  '61 

JD  '63 

16 

12 

Sysco/John  F  Woodhouse 

415 

9 

62 

Wilmington  DE 

Wesleyan  C,  BA  '53 

Harvard,  MBA  '55 

24 

10 

TW  Holdings/Jerome )  Richardson 

313 

4 

56 

Spring  Hope  NC 

Wofford  C,  BA  '59 

32 

4 

Vons  Cos/Roger  E  Stangeland 

334 

6 

63 

Chicago  IL 

Uof  Illinois,  BS'51 

33 

9 

Weis  Markets/Sigfried  Weis 

720 

22 

77 

Selinsgrove  PA 

Yale,  BA  '38 

55 

33 

Winn-Dixie  Stores/A  Dano  Davis 

588 

16 

47 

New  Rochelle  NY 

25 

11 

FOOD,  DRINK  ft  TOBACCO 

American  Brands/William  J  Alley 

6 

63 

Vernon  TX 

U  of  Oklahoma,  BBA  '51 

JD  '54 

26 

6 

Anheuser-Busch  Cos/August  A  Busch  III 

48 

7 

55 

St  Louis  M0 

36 

18 

Archer  Daniels'Hwayne  0  Andreas 

161 

12 

75 

Worthington  MN 

23 

23 

Borden/Anthony  S  D'Amato 

543 

31 

62 

Brooklyn  NY 

Polytechnic,  BSCHE  '52 

33 

2 

Brown-Forman/W  L  Lyons  Brown  Jr 

402 

26 

56 

Louisville  KY 

U  of  Virginia,  BA  '58 

33 

17 

'Rank  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year.  'Based  on  Apr.  22  stock  price,  includes  all  classes  of  common.  3As  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annual! 
Directory  issue,  Apr,  26,  1993.  'Average  annual  total  return  as  of  Mar.  31.  Sources:  Market  Guide  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Barra,  Inc.  Company, 
founder.   "Return  is  for  less  than  five-year  period.    'Annualized  salary.   "Four-year  total.   "Three-yea'r  total.    '"Less  than  0.01%.    "Less  than 

$100,000.     lzPtinr-vear  (lata.     "New  CFO-  COmDBnsatlnn  m,iu  ha  fnr  .innthpr  BYeriltivn  nffirp      ">Npw  rFD-  lp«  than  <;m  mnntht;'  <;pruirp      'SDirprtnr'c  fpps 


$100,000.  laPrinr-year  data,  "New  CEO;  compensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office.  '"New  CEO;  less  than  six  months'  service, 
only,   '"Includes  shares  indirectly  held.   "Paid  to  date.   NA:  Not  available. 
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•Compensation    Stock  owned    Company  data 


salary  +  bonus 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr  total 

% 

mkt  val2 

sales3 

profits3 

5-yr4 

($000) 

%  change 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

returr 

Company 

$718 

14% 

$72 

$42 

$1,151 

$4,147 

0.28% 

$3.4 

$801 

$81 

20% 

Industry  medians 

Wo 

11  /o 

$452 

$1,2379 

0.01% 

$0.2 

$1,386 

$103 

10% 

Union  Bank 

575 

81 

$859 

1,516 

4,020 

1.00 

4.4 

424 

41 

22 

1  In  inn  Planters 

U 1 1  lull  1  la  1 UCI  J 

435 

11 

48 

63 

546 

2,064 

0.47 

1.5 

245 

28 

17 

United  Csrof i ns  Bcshs 

605 

14 

29 

42 

676 

2,953 

12.14 

67.7 

367 

39 

15 

United  Missouri  Bcsh 

691 

11 

24 

362 

1,078 

4,262 

0.01 

0.3 

1,935 

208 

21 

US  Bancorp 

791 

4 

250 

100 

1,141 

2,630s 

0.30 

1.6 

419 

37 

10 

US  Trust 

509 

12 

61 

121 

691 

2,337 

0.60 

3.6 

381 

40 

21 

Valley  Bancorp 

1,173 

72 

44 

1,646 

2,863 

7,212 

0.14 

9.1 

2,759 

433 

23 

Wachovia 

224 

NA 

23 

196 

44413 

NA 

1.03 

10.3 

273 

84 

27 

Washington  Fedl  S&L 

611 

15 

1 

2,917 

3,529 

4,6979 

0.87 

10.5 

780 

100 

30 

Washington  Mutual 

775 

0 

433 

1,208 

7,851 

0.25 

15.9 

5,204 

283 

21 

Wells  Fargo 

653 

77 

8 

109 

771 

2,411 

0.01 

0.2 

517 

63 

27 

West  One  Bancorp 

666 

67 

42 

708 

1,675s 

0.38 

1.3 

211 

20 

66 

Whitney  Holding 

644 

NA 

4 

90 

738 

NA 

0.28 

2.9 

426 

79 

18 

Wilmington  Trust 

430 

22 

250 

680 

2,050 

0.59 

1.9 

222 

31 

29 

Worthen  Banking 

385 

14 

12 

396 

1,123s 

4.11 

23.0 

320 

43 

36 

Zions  Bancorporation 

$928 

10% 

$26 

$1,083 

$4,277 

0.48% 

$10.0 

$6,043 

$71 

10% 

Industry  medians 

928 

32 

79 

1,006 

5,645s 

0.10 

6.8 

10,174 

276 

33 

Albertson's 

1,009 

19 

533 

1,195 

2,736 

NA 

0.35 

10.0 

19,051 

206 

8 

American  Stores 

339 

10 

100 

439 

1,245s 

6.99 

45.0 

2,707 

42 

-3 

Bruno's 

532 

18 

3 

535 

NA 

 10 

 11 

3,047 

-201 

NA 

Circle  K 

1,101 

27 

25 

356 

1,482 

3,635 

0.92 

14.0 

462 

39 

65 

Cracker  Barrel 

629 

-18 

271 

12 

913 

3,793 

0.21 

2.4 

12,931 

119 

5 

Fleming  Cos 

912 

20 

173 

1,085 

4,277 

0.74 

22.4 

7,196 

178 

1 

Food  Lion 

1,258 

-2 

26 

1,284 

19,402 

4.80 

75.5 

3,512 

70 

10 

Giant  Food 

2,290 

-37 

9 

1,095 

3,393 

30,980 

0.03 

0.3 

10,449 

-99 

^1 

Great  A&P  Tea 

518 

NA 

115 

63313 

NA 

0.48 

4.3 

2,066 

49 

18 

Hannaford  Bros 

567 

-6 

254 

26 

847 

2,411s 

0.22 

4.3 

22,145 

101 

30 

Kroger 

1,580 

11 

321 

947 

2,849 

9,040 

0.08 

13.4 

7,133 

959 

21 

McDonald's 

413 

9 

76 

489 

2,188 

1.53 

3.4 

2,515 

20 

NA 

Nash  Finch 

643 

11 

64312 

1,651s 

0.84 

2.6 

2,788 

4 

256 

Penn  Traftic 

NA 

NA 

NA 

15,152 

98 

56 

Safeway 

1,359 

16 

1,359 

4,704 

9.81 

87.8 

2,650 

54 

146 

Smith's  Food  &  Drug 

552 

3 

66 

618 

NA 

0.04 

0.7 

6,490 

-131 

NA 

Southland 

1,093 

-12 

9 

1,102 

3,485s 

0.19 

2.0 

3,352 

-154 

61« 

Stop  &  Shop  Cos 

1,011 

13 

72 

1,083 

5,476 

0.19 

4.4 

11,343 

162 

11 

Supervalu 

1,031 

HHHHI 

102 

1,132 

5,994 

0.36 

15.3 

9,343 

180 

29 

Sysco 

1,527 

34 

15 

1,542 

8,453s 

1.93 

12.0 

3,720 

-52 

-96 

TW  Holdings 

1,380 

42 

70 

1,449 

4,641 

2.38 

22.7 

5,596 

82 

26 

Vons  Cos 

460 

0 

8 

468 

2,228 

33.84 

376.4 

1,289 

72 

-1 

Weis  Markets 

,  686 

6 

11 

696 

3,337 

2.37 

100.7 

10.481 

232 

30 

Winn-Dixie  Stores 

4.120 

.  3% 

$131 

— 

$1,815 

$7,862 

0.28% 

$9.6 

$5,705 

$241 

17% 

Industry  medians 

2,012 

10 

310 

4,624 

6,946 

14,781 

0.07 

4.6 

8,840 

884 

13 

American  Brands 

2,014 

8 

38 

4,680 

6,732 

29,743 

0.46 

63  4 

11.394 

994 

13 

Anheuser-Busch  Cos 

2,779 

39 

2,779 

9,294 

2.82 

211.2 

9,555 

529 

20 

Archer  Daniels 

725 

-17 

104 

829 

NA 

0.05 

1.6 

7,143 

-211 

4 

Borden 

789 

3 

373 

14 

1,175 

5,668 

34.90 

802.7 

1,379 

155 

16 

Brown-Forman 
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BPOBATE  AMERICA'S  HOST  POWERFUL  PEOPLE 


Company/chief  executive 


FOOD,  DRINK  &  TOBACCO 


-Rank1 


Age  Birthplace 


among  in 
800  execs  industry 


undergraduate 


-Education- 


graduate 


Tenure  (years) 
with  as 
firm  CEO 


Lampuen  ooup/uavio  vv  jonnsuri 

000 

CO 

uu 

Australia 
nuoii  quo 

II  nf  Svrinpv  RF  '54 

U  Ul  OjUIICj,  UL.  Jt 

II  nf  Chirapn  MRA  '58 

U  Ul  UlilUagU,  IVIUn  JO 

i 

0 

i 

0 

Chiquita  Brands  Intl/Carl  H  Lindner 

740 

35 

74 

Dayton  OH 

9 

9 

Coca-Cola/Roberto  C  Goizueta 

16 

3 

61 

Cuba 

Yale,  BS  '53 

39 

12 

Coca-Cola  Enter/Summerfield  K  Johnston  Jr 

335 

22 

60' 

Chattanooga  TN 

14 

1 

ConAgra/Philip  fi  fletcher 

100 

10 

59 

Watertown  NY 

St  Lawrence,  BS  '54 

MIT,  MBA  70 

11 

1 

CrL  iniemauOnai/OlldllcS  n  ollucllldlc 

9fi7 

i  j 

JO 

1  3  Marnp  II 

La  rial  Uc  IL 

Wpstprn  Illinois  RS  'fi? 

YlCMCIII  IIMIIUIJ,  DO  Ul 

II  nf  Thiraon  MRA  7? 

01 

i 

0 

Dean  Foods/Howard  M  Dean 

451 

27 

55 

Hinsdale  IL 

SMU,  BBA  '60 

Northwestern  U,  MBA  '61 

38 

6 

Dole/David  H  Murdock 

633 

33 

70 

Kansas  City  M0 

11 

8 

General  Mills/H  B  Atwater  Jr 

79 

9 

62 

Minneapolis  MN 

Princeton,  AB  '52 

Stanford,  MBA  '54 

35 

12 

Gerber  Products/Alfred  A  Piergallini 

266 

18 

46 

Martin's  Creek  PA 

Lafayette  C,  BA  '68 

U  of  Chicago,  MBA  '70 

4 

3 

nJ  ncinz/niiuiuiiy  J  r  u  nciuy 

g 

1 

57 

IrplanH 

II  Clfll  IU 

U  of  Dublin,  BCL  '58 

U  of  Bradford  UK,  PhD  '80 

14 

Hershey  Foods/Richard  A  Zimmerman 

324 

20 

61 

Lebanon  PA 

Penn  State,  BA  '53 

35 

9 

Hormel  Foods/Richard  L  Knowlton 

181 

15 

60 

Austin  MN 

U  of  Colorado,  BA  '54 

45 

12 

IBP/Robert  L  Peterson 

141 

11 

60 

Hartington  NE 

32 

13 

Intl  Multifoods/Anthony  Luiso 

736 

34 

49 

Italy 

lona  C,  BA  '67 

Uof  Chicago,  MBA  '82 

6 

4 

rVCMUggrnl  IIUIU  U  LallgUU 

174 

14 

56 

P.anaHfl 

37 

J/ 

1  i 

McCormick  &  Co/Bailey  A  Thomas 

215 

17 

62 

Crisfield  MD 

Baltimore  Commerce,  ABA  '52 

32 

l| 

PepsiCo/D  Wayne  Calloway 

24 

4 

57 

Elkin  NC 

Wake  Forest,  BBA  '59 

26 

7 

Pet/Miles  L  Marsh 

171 

13 

45 

South  Africa 

U  of  Cape  Town,  BA  '70 

Northwestern  U,  PhD  '76 

4 

2 

Philip  Morris  Cos/Michael  A  Miles 

71 

8 

53 

Chicago  IL 

Northwestern  U,  BS  '61 

11 

2 

Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Intl/Thnmas  N  llrhan 

1    lUllttl    III    Ul'-U  11111/  HIUIIICJO  11  U  l  UC1 M 

331 

21 

58 

Des  Moines  IA 

Harvard,  BA  '56 

MBA  '60 

33 

12 

Quaker  Oats/William  D  Smithburg 

349 

24 

54 

Chicago  IL 

DePaul,  BS  '60 

Northwestern  U,  MBA  '61 

27 

12 

Ralston  Purina/William  P  Stiritz 

359 

25 

58 

Jasper  AR 

Northwestern,  BS  '59 

St  Louis  U,  MA  '68 

29 

12 

RJR  Nabisco/Lawrence  R  Ricciardi* 

523 

30 

52 

New  York  NY 

Fordham,  AB  '62 

Columbia,  JD  '65 

4 

_M 

Sara  Lee/John  H  Bryan 

25 

5 

56 

West  Point  MS 

Rhodes  C,  BA  '58 

33 

18 

Tyson  Foods/Leland  E  Tollett 

472 

28 

56 

Nashville  AR 

U  of  Arkansas,  BSA  '58 

MSA  '59 

34 

2 

Universal/Henry  H  Harrell 

584 

32 

53 

Richmond  VA 

Washington  &  Lee,  BA  '61 

19 

5  1 

UST  Inc/Louis  F  Bantle 

8 

2 

64 

Bridgeport  CT 

Syracuse,  BS  '51 

31 

20 

Whitman/Bruce  S  Chelberg 

483 

29 

58 

Chicago  IL 

U  of  Illinois,  BS  '56 

LLB  '58 

11 

1 

Wm  Wrigley  Jr/William  Wrigley 

210 

16 

60 

Chicago  IL 

Yale,  BA  '54 

37 

32  1 

FOREST  PRODUCTS  &  PACKAGING 

Ball  Corp/Delmont  A  Davis 

411 

12 

57 

Hillside  CO 

U  of  Colorado,  BS  '59 

24 

2 

Boise  Cascade/John  B  Fery 

598 

16 

63 

Bellingham  WA 

Uof  Washington,  BA'53 

Stanford,  MBA  '55 

36 

21 

Bowater/Anthony  P  Gammie 

655 

17 

58 

England 

38 

10 

Champion  lnt!/Andrew  C  Sigler 

343 

6 

61 

Brooklyn  NY 

Dartmouth,  AB  '53 

MBA  '56 

37 

19 

Consolidated  Papers/George  W  Mead 

702 

20 

65 

Milwaukee  Wl 

Yale,  BS  "50 

Inst  Paper  Chem,  MS  '52 

41 

27 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal/William  J  Avery 

372 

9 

52 

Chicago  IL 

U  of  Chicago.  BS  '68 

34 

4 

Federal  Paper  Board/John  R  Kennedy 

385 

11 

62 

New  York  NY 

Georgetown  U,  BS  '52 

42 

18 

Georgia-Pacific/Alston  D  Correll 

426 

13 

52 

Brunswick  GA 

U  of  Georgia,  BS  '63 

U  of  Maine,  MS  '67 

5 

International  Paper/John  A  Georges 

93 

1 

62 

El  Paso  TX 

U  of  Illinois,  BS  '51 

Drexel.  MBA  '57 

14 

9 

Louisiana-Pacific/Harry  A  Merlo 

135 

2 

68 

Stirling  City  CA 

U  of  Cal  Berkeley,  BS  '49 

43 

19 

Mead/Steven  C  Mason 

683 

18 

57 

Canada 

MIT,  BS  '57 

36 

1 

Owens-Illinois/Joseph  H  Lemieux 

377 

10 

62 

Providence  Rl 

Bryant  C,  BS  '57 

36 

3 

Potlatch/Richard  B  Madden 

220 

3 

64 

Short  Hills  NJ 

Princeton,  BS  '51 

Uof  Michigan,  JD  '56 

22 

22  ! 

Sonoco  Products/Charles  W  Coker 

272 

5 

60 

Hartsville  SC 

Princeton,  BA  '55 

Harvard,  MBA  '57 

35 

23 

Stone  Container/Roger  W  Stone 

515 

15 

58 

Chicago  IL 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  BS  '57 

36 

14 

Temple-lnland/Clifford  J  Grum 

265 

4 

58 

Davenport  IA 

Austin  C,  BA  '56 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  MBA  '58 

25 

9 

Union  Camp/Raymond  E  Cartledge 

369 

8 

63 

Pensacola  FL 

Uof  Alabama,  BBA  '52 

37 

7 

Westvaco/John  A  Luke  Jr 

692 

19 

44 

New  York  NY 

Lawrence  U  Wis,  BA  '71 

U  of  Penn-Wharton,  MBA  '79 

14 

1  i 

Weyerhaeuser/John  W  Creighton  Jr 

437 

14 

60 

Pittsburgh  PA 

Ohio  State,  BS  '54 

JD  '57 

23 

2 

Willamette  IndsAVilliam  Swindells 

358 

7 

62 

Oakland  CA 

Stanford,  BS  '53 

40 

11 

1Rank  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year. 

?Based  on  Apr.  22  stock  price,  includes  all  classes  of  common.    3As  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annua; 

Directory  issue,  Apr.  26,  1993.    "Average  annual  total  return 

as  of  Mar.  31.  Sources:  Market  Guide  via 

Lotus  One  Source;  Barra, 

nc. 

5Companj( 

founder.   6Return  is  for  less  than 

five-year 

period 

'Annualized  salary.    8Four-year  total.  9Three-year 

total.    '"Less  than  0.01% 

.  11 

Less  than 

$100,000.    "Prior-year  data.    13New  CEO;  compensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office.    '4New  CEO;  less  than  six  months'  service. 

director's  fees 

only.    ^Includes  shares  indirectly  held 

"Paid  to  date. 

NA:  Not  available. 
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-Compensation    Stock  owned    Company  data- 


salary  +  bonus 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr  total 

% 

mkt  val2 

sales3 

profits3 

5-yr* 

($000) 

%  change 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($mii) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

return 

Company 

$1,120 

3% 

$131 

— '  , 

$1,815 

$7,862 

0.28% 

$9.6 

$5,705 

$241 

17%  Industry  medians 

v?  1 ,  JUU 

0  /o 

till 

$1  ATI 

$A  AHR9 

n  19°/ 

$11.0 

$b,4D4 

OQO/ 
ilfo 

Lamnnell  boup 

400 

0 

19 

$419 

2,019 

19.38'6 

135.3 

2,723 

-284 

1 

Chiquita  Brands  Intl 

3,201 

2 

1,385 

$10,763 

15,349 

40,369 

0.60 

306.4 

13,074 

1,884 

37 

Coca-Cola 

1,095 

NA 

348 

_ 

1,443 

NA 

7.63 

129.5 

5,127 

-15 

2 

Coca-Cola  Enterprises 

1,120 

NA 

1,382 

1,513 

4.01513 

NA 

0.19 

10.4 

21,715 

403 

21 

ConAgra 

l.UJJ 

tc 

Id 

00/ 

1  8(17 
I,oU/ 

a  'in  i  9 

U.Uo 

LM 

c  coo 

0,333 

oo4 

1/ 

Iro  international 

702 

-5 

350 

1,052 

5,476 

1.03 

9.6 

2,322 

62 

9 

Dean  Foods 

612 

-46 





612 

6,070 

22.36 

433.4 

3,375 

65 

9 

Dole 

1,407 

-2 

340 

3,140 

4,887 

15,867 

0.22 

23.4 

8,128 

532 

28 

General  Mills 

747 

-18 

1,068 

_ 

1,815 

3,637s 

0.13 

2.6 

1,332 

139 

28 

Gerber  Products 

1,010 

0 

?  HQ 

LtlLJ 

00,4/0 

199  QQrt 

i  9<; 

l.ZD 

110. 3 

C  0Q7 
0,30/ 

oUo 

1  c 
lb 

hi  neinz 

1,009 

24 

490 

1,499 

G,429 

0.11 

5.2 

3,220 

243 

20 

Hershey  Foods 

1,599 

-4 

979 



2,579 

12,065 

0.32 

5.1 

2,867 

97 

15 

Hormel  Foods 

3,075 

15 





3,075 

16,014 

0.13 

1.1 

11,128 

64 

8 

IBP 

433t 

-38 

4 



437 

1,821s 

0.17 

0.8 

2,239 

39 

7 

Intl  Multifoods 

03 

ij 

1  341 
1,041 

£,DUD 

fl  flA 
U.U4 

J. 4 

K  1Q1 
0,131 

boo 

Kellogg 

914 

19 

1,229 

2,144 

NA 

0.23 

4.4 

1,471 

95 

37 

McCormick  &  Co 

2,293 

21 

80 

8,844 

11,217 

18,918 

0.02E 

7.1 

21,970 

1,302 

32 

PepsiCo 

772 

NA 

1,867 



2,639 

NA 

0.28 

4.5 

1,714 

102 

46 

Pet 

1,850 

12 

3,452 

_ 

5,302 

NA 

0.01 

5.7 

50,095 

4,939 

28 

Philip  Morris  Cos 

1  TO 

JO 

117 

1,40  3 

0,JJL 

V.03 

Q  7 

1  97K 

l, LI  O 

us 

140 

99 
LL 

rlullecF  m-Dreu  111  If 

1,239 

-12 

148 

1,386 

16,001 

0.47 

21.4 

5,705 

282 

12 

Quaker  Oats 

1,150 

-4 

190 

1,340 

22,889 

0.98 

47.1 

7,901 

326 

10 

Ralston  Purina 

806 

NA 

72 

87813 

NA 

0.03 

1.9 

15,734 

776 

-76 

RJR  Nabisco 

1,872 

7 

1,191 

7,789 

10,852 

26,464 

0.34 

38.8 

13,965 

670 

25 

Sara  lee 

978 

10 

35 

1,013 

4,5889 

1.43 

45.8 

4,295 

168 

29 

Tyson  Foods 

651 

22 

17 

36 

704 

2,598 

0.13 

1.2 

3,134 

81 

19 

Universal 

2,701 

11 

14 

21,901 

24,616 

39,987 

0.98 

58.8 

1,013 

313 

36 

USTInc 

917 

-24 

77 

994 

NA 

0.20 

2.8 

2,388 

92 

4 

Whitman 

699 

-4 

119 

1,368 

2,186 

5,952 

18.77 

681.5 

1,287 

149 

26 

Wm  Wrigley  Jr 

$758 

2% 

$91 

$46 

$1,247 

$5,502 

0.15% 

$3.5 

$2,889 

$80 

10%  Industry  medians 

833 

2 

120 

189 

1,142 

2,4439 

0.08 

0.6 

2,178 

69 

5 

Ball  Corp 

620 

0 

62 

682 

4,295 

0.27 

2.6 

3,716 

-154 

-8 

Boise  Cascade 

550 

-11 

26 

576 

3,296 

0.12 

1.0 

1,494 

-93 

-3 

Bowater 

1,144 

0 

188 

91 

1,423 

8,337 

0.09 

2.7 

4,926 

14 

1 

Champion  Intl 

495 

11 

6 

501 

2,230 

3.23 

67.3 

904 

50 

7 

Consolidated  Papers 

786 

70 

4 

491 

1,282 

4,359s 

0.15 

4.8 

3,781 

155 

27 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal 

1,038 

30 

187 

1,225 

12,179 

2.20 

21.6 

1,461 

83 

10 

Federal  Paper  Board 

950 

NA 

155 

i,105'3 

NA 

0.07 

4.0 

11,847 

-60 

13 

Georgia-Pacific 

1,395 

3 

1,032 

1,792 

4,220 

13,276 

0.17 

13.8 

13,598 

142 

12 

International  Paper 

650 

-13 

2,493 

3,143 

13,390 

1.07 

43.9 

2,185 

177 

32 

Louisiana-Pacific 

471t 

14 

60 

531 

NA 

0.11 

3.0 

4,703 

38 

6 

Mead 

948 

0 

320 

1,268 

3.5049 

0.16 

2.1 

3,703 

97 

-36 

Owens-Illinois 

1,234 

31 

32 

839 

2,106 

7,219 

0.08 

1.1 

1,327 

79 

13 

Potlatch 

1,002 

48 

179 

585 

1,766 

5,939 

1.20 

25.7 

1,838 

81 

14 

Sonoco  Products 

730 

0 

172 

902 

6,935 

2.36 

14.5 

5,521 

-171 

-11 

Stone  Container 

700 

0 

3 

1,119 

1,821 

9,464 

0.57 

14.3 

2,713 

147 

18 

Temple-Inland 

610 

-24 

325 

354 

1,289 

5,065 

0.08 

2.5 

3,064 

43 

9 

Union  Camp 

492 

NA 

22 

51413 

NA 

0.07 

1.7 

2,357 

130 

9 

Westvaco 

•  928 

73 

4 

156 

1,088 

NA 

0.02 

1.7 

9,219 

372 

15 

Weyerhaeuser 

575 

1 

14 

756 

1,345 

3,627 

5.84 

128.8 

2,372 

82 

14 

Willamette  Inds 

)ffice  jointly  held  with  Karl  von  der  Heyden.    tWaived  portion  of  salary  or  bonus  for  options.    E:  Estimate. 
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re  Commercial  Aviation  Is  Going. 


It's  going  into  a  virtually  new,  virtually  untapped, 
le  open  new  market. 
It's  going  into  space. 
And  it's  coming  from  Virginia. 
The  Orbital  Sciences  Corporation  of  Northern 
ginia  is  leading  the  way.  Orbital  has  been 
nching  rockets  for  government  and  commercial 
nts  since  the  early  sixties.  Today,  Orbital  rockets 
ce  satellites  and  experiments  into  low  earth 
it  at  the  rate  of  one  per  month. 
Orbital  also  designs  and  builds  satellites  for 
ironmental  monitoring  and  communications.  In 
works  is  a  constellation  of  26  low-orbit  satellites 
ich  will  blanket  the  U.S.  The  satellites  will 
w  subscribers  to  send  and  receive  messages  with 
)cket  communicator,  or  to  broadcast  emergency 
als  or  even  to  locate  and  determine  the  condition 
>st  cars  anywhere  in  the  country. 
Virginia  supports  these  lofty  efforts  with 
inology  from  Langley  Research  Center,  launch 
ities  on  Wallops  Island.  And,  most  of  all,  with 
acumen,  skill  and  drive  of  Virginia  workers. 


Virginia  has  the  highest  concentration  of  doctoral 
scientists  and  engineers  in  the  South.  More  than 
Florida.  More  than  North  Carolina.  More  Ph.D's 
per  capita  than  Texas. 

Some  167,000  Virginians  are  employed  by  high 
technology  firms.  They  customize  software,  formulate 
pharmaceuticals,  process  data,  and  manufacture 
electronic  equipment,  computer  components  and 
scientific  instruments. 

And  they  do  so  with  uncommon  pride.  Man- 
agement and  labor  enjoy  excellent  relations  in 
Virginia,  the  northern-most  right-to-work  state  east 
of  the  Mississippi. 

For  more  details,  call  or  send  in  the  coupon. 
And  join  us  in  Virginia.  The  best  place  in  America 
to  launch  a  business. 

r  i 

I  Name  

|  Title   j 

.  Company  

I  Address   ' 

|  City   State   Zip  

1-804-371-8202 

I  April  Young,  Director,  Virginia  Department  of  Economic  Development,  V.O.  Box  798,  I 
|  Richmond,  VA  23206-0798.  m,  I 


I  N 


I  A 


lATE  AMERICA'S  MOST  POWERFUL  PEOPLE 


•j  J  Ah 


-Rank1 


among  in 
800  execs  industry 


Age  Birthplace 


undergraduate 


-Education- 


graduate 


Tenure  (years) 
with  as 
firm  CEO 


AODOU  LduOralOilcy UIJdMt:  L  DUIiliidin 

fid 

g 

51 

FxrpKmr  MN 

U  of  Minnesota,  BS  '63 

MBA  '72 

11 

3 

Allergan/William  C  Shepherd 

524 

39 

54 

San  Francisco  CA 

U  of  Cal  Berkeley,  BS  '63 

Pepperdine,  MBA  '76 

27 

1 

ALZA/Martin  S  Gerstel 

26 

5 

51 

Norwalk  CT 

Yale,  BS  '64 

Stanford,  MBA  '68 

25 

6 

American  Cyanamid/Albert  J  Costello 

460 

33 

57  • 

New  York  NY 

Fordham,  BS  '57 

NYU,  MS  '64 

36 

_14 

American  Home  Prods/John  R  Stafford 

88 

12 

55 

Harrisburg  PA 

Dickinson  C,  BA  '59 

George  Washington,  LLB  '62 

23 

6 

Amariran  MaHiral/ftnhort  W  fi'l  qzcj 
M(I!c'tCdlI  ivicuiLai/nuuci  l  «r  U  LLaiy 

246 

19 

49 

New  Bedford  MA 

U  of  Massachusetts,  BS  '65 

Suffolk  U,  JD  73 

2 

2 

Amgen/Gordon  M  Binder 

405 

30 

57 

St  Louis  MO 

Purdue,  BSEE  '57 

Harvard,  MBA  '62 

11 

5 

CR  Bard/George  T  Maloney 

158 

15 

60 

Philadelphia  PA 

Siena  C,  BS  '54 

34 

4 

Bausch  &  Lomb/Oaniel  E  Gill 

58 

8 

56 

Ziegler  IL 

Northwestern  U,  BS  '58 

14 

12 

Baxter  International/Vernon  R  Loucks  Jr 

38 

i 

58 

Evanston  IL 

Yale,  BA  '57 

Harvard,  MBA  '63 

27 

13 

Rortnn  nirlnncnn/RavfTinnH  V  flilmartin 

DcLLUtl  L/IUnlltdUM/ \\ dyillUIIU  V  UlllllalllM 

470 

35 

52 

Washinptnn  DC 

Union  C,  BSEE  '63 

Harvard,  MBA  '68 

17 

4 

Bergen  Brunswig/Robert  E  Martini 

316 

25 

61 

Hackensack  NJ 

Ohio  State,  BS  '54 

37 

3 

Beverly  Enterprises/David  R  Banks 

510 

38 

56 

Arcadia  Wl 

U  of  Arkansas,  BA  '59 

21 

4 

Bindley  Western  Inds/William  E  Bindley5 

594 

43 

52 

Terre  Haute  IN 

Purdue,  BS  '61 

26 

26 

Biomet/Dane  A  Miller5 

774 

51 

47 

Bellefontaine  OH 

GMI  Institute,  BS  '69 

Uof  Cincinnati,  PhD '74 

15 

15 

Rrktnl-Mvprc  ^miihh/Rif hard  1  Gplh 

47 

7 

68 

New  York  NY 

Yale  BA  '45 

Harvard  MBA '50 

iicii  veil  u,  riiun  s/ki 

43 

21 

Cardinal  Distribution/Robert  0  Walter5 

264 

21 

47 

Mansfield  OH 

Ohio  U,  BS  '67 

Harvard,  MBA  '70 

22 

22 

Chiron/Edward  E  Penhoet 

382 

28 

52 

Oakland  CA 

Stanford,  AB  '63 

Uof  Washington,  PhD  '68 

12 

12 

FHP  International/Westcott  W  Price  III5 

752 

49 

54 

Glendale  CA 

U  of  Colorado,  BS  '61 

USC,  MBA  '67 

12 

3 

Galen  Health  Care/Carl  F  Pollard 

623 

44 

54 

Lancaster  KY 

U  of  Kentucky,  BA  '60 

25 

_14 

Genenteeh/G  Kirk  Raah 

421 

31 

57 

New  York  NY 

Colgate  BS  '59 

g 

3 

HCA  Hospital  Corp/Thomas  F  Frist  Jr5 

1 

1 

54 

Nashville  TN 

Vanderbilt,  BA  '61 

Washington  U,  MD  '65 

25 

8 

HealthTrust/R  Clayton  McWhorter 

478 

36 

59 

Chattanooga  TN 

Samford,  BS  '55 

23 

6 

Hillenbrand  Inds/W  August  Hillenbrand 

285 

23 

52 

Batesville  IN 

St  Joseph's  IND,  BS  '65 

27 

4 

Humana/David  A  Jones5 

504 

37 

61 

Louisville  KY 

U  of  Louisville,  BS  '54 

Yale,  JD  '60 

32 

32 

Imcera  GrouD/C  Rav  Holman 

663 

48 

50 

Little  Rock  AR 

U  of  Missouri,  BS  '64 

17 

1 

IVAX/Phillip  Frost5 

767 

50 

56 

Philadelphia  PA 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  BA  '57 

Yeshiva-Einstein,  MD  '61 

6 

6 

Johnson  &  Johnson/Ralph  S  Larsen 

83 

11 

54 

Brooklyn  NY 

Hofstra,  BBA  '62 

31 

4 

Eli  Lilly/Vaughn  D  Bryson 

375 

27 

55 

Gastonia  NC 

U  of  North  Carolina,  BS  '60 

32 

2 

Manor  Care/Stewart  Bainum  Jr 

577 

40 

47 

Takoma  Park  MD 

Pacific  Union  C,  BA  '68 

UCLA,  MBA  '70 

21 

6 

Marion  Mprrpl!  rinw/Frpil  W  IvnrK  lr 

290 

24 

57 

YnnntKtnwn  OH 

U  of  Michigan,  BS  '57 

Harvard,  MBA  '59 

23 

g 

McKesson/Alan  Seelenfreund 

448 

32 

56 

New  York  NY 

Cornell,  BME  '59 

Stanford,  PhD  '67 

18 

4 

Medco  Containment/Richard  S  Braddock 

— 

— 

51 

Oklahoma  City  OK 

Dartmouth.  BA  '63 

Harvard,  MBA  '65 

_14 

_14 

Medtronic/William  W  George 

258 

20 

50 

Muskegon  Ml 

Georgia  Tech,  BSIE  '64 

Harvard,  MBA  '66 

4 

2 

Merck/P  Roy  Vagelos 

185 

16 

63 

Westfield  NJ 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  AB  '50 

Columbia,  MD  '54 

18 

8  J 

Mylan  Labs/Roy  McKnight 

625 

45 

72 

Pittshnrph  PA 

1  IlloUUIgll  1  M 

Princeton,  BSEE  '42 

17 

17 

National  Intergroup/Abbey  J  Butler* 

587 

42 

55 

New  York  NY 

American  U,  BS  '58 

3 

2 

National  Medical/Richard  K  Earner5 

200 

17 

65 

Long  Beach  CA 

USC,  BS  '55 

LLB  '59 

24 

24 

PacifiCare  Health/Alan  Hoops 

464 

34 

45 

Long  Beach  CA 

UCLA,  BS 

U  of  Washington,  MS 

16 

-14  : 

Pall/Maurice  G  Hardy 

388 

29 

63 

England 

Merchant  Ventures,  BSME  '49 

31 

4 

• 

Perrigo/Michael  J  Jandernoa 

ceo 

653 

47 

43 

Detroit  Ml 

Uof  Michigan,  BA '73 

14 

/ 

rtizer/Wiiiiam  c  bteere  Jr 

268 

22 

56 

ft  A    L  til 

Ann  Arbor  Ml 

Stanford,  BA  '59 

34 

2 

Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer/Robert  E  Cawthorn 

91 

13 

57 

Fnpland 

L  '  1  g  1  G  II  u 

Cambridge,  BS  "59 

11 

g 

St  Jude  Medical/Lawrence  A  Lehmkuhl 

23 

4 

55 

Preston  IA 

U  of  Iowa,  BA  '62 

8 

8 

Schering-Plough/Robert  P  Luciano 

224 

18 

59 

New  York  NY 

CUNY  City,  BBA  '54 

U  of  Michigan,  JD  '58 

15 

11 

Stryker/John  W  Brown 

626 

46 

58 

Paris  TN 

Auburn,  BS  '57 

16 

16 

United  HealthCare/William  W  McGuire 

21 

3 

45 

Troy  NY 

U  of  Texas  Austin,  BA  '70 

U  of  Texas  Galveston,  MD  '74 

5 

2 

US  Healthcare/Leonard  Abramson5 

146 

14 

60 

Philadelohia  PA 

Penn  State,  BA  '54 

Nova,  MPA  '78 

17 

17 

US  Surgical/Leon  C  Hirsch5 

2 

2 

65 

Bronx  NY 

29 

29 

Upjohn/Ley  S  Smith* 

583 

41 

58 

Canada 

U  of  Western  Ontario,  BA  '58 

35 

_14  ! 

Warner-Lambert/Melvin  R  Goodes 

78 

10 

58 

Canada 

Queens  tl,  BA  '57 

U  of  Chicago,  MBA  '60 

28 

2 

WellPoint  Health/Leonard  D  Schaeffer 

353 

26 

47 

Chicago  IL 

Princeton,  BA  '69 

7 

1  1 

'Rank  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year.  2Basedon  Apr.  22  stock  price,  includes  all  classes  of  common.  3As  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annual 
Directory  issue,  Apr.  26,  1993.  "Average  annual  total  return  as  of  Mar.  31.  Sources:  Market  Guide  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Barra,  Inc.  5Company 
founder.  cReturn  Is  for  less  than  five-year  period.  'Annualized  salary.  8Four-year  total.  9Three-year  total.  10Less  than  0.01%.  "Less  than 
$100,000.    ,2Prior-year  data.    '3New  CEO;  compensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office.    14New  CEO;  less  than  six  months' service.    15Director's  fees 

only,   'includes  shares  indirectly  held.   "Paid  to  date.   NA:  Not  available. 
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 Compensation  

-Company  data- 

salary  +  bonus 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr  total 

0/ 

/o 

mkt  val2 

sales3 

profits3 

5-yr4 

($000) 

%  change 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

return 

Company 

$807  , 

10% 

$89 

$1,379 

$11,393 

0.22% 

$8.1 

$2,258 

$110 

18% 

Industry  medians 

$1,444 

8% 

$71 

$4,646 

$6,160 

$15,6638 

0.05% 

$11.1 

$7,852 

$1,239 

20% 

Ahhntt  1  ahnratoriP's 

AUUUU  La  UUI  d  IUI  ICj 

756 

13 

25 

95 

876 

NA 

0.12 

1.9 

898 

106 

36 

Allergan 

427 

-4 

30 

10,088 

10,544 

14,000 

0.28 

6.0 

229 

72 

22 

ALZA 

751 

NA 

285 

— 

1.03613 

NA 

0.01 

0.5 

5,268 

395 

3 

American  Cyanamid 

2,040 

11 

31 

2,462 

4,532 

17,611 

0.04 

7.4 

7,874 

1.151 

16 

American  Home  Prods 

1,938 

NA 

1,938 

NA 

0.06 

0.5 

2,241 

118 

-6 

Ampnran  Mprliral 

807 

41 

16 

334 

1,157 

3,235s 

0.15 

8.1 

1.093 

358 

48 

Amgen 

912 

13 

328 

1,585 

2,825 

6,275 

0.23 

2.9 

990 

75 

7 

CR  Bard 

1,645 

13 

1,753 

2,847 

6,246 

20,949 

0.20 

5.9 

1,709 

171 

22 

Bausch  &  Lomb 

1,501 

-3 

5,193 

1,044 

7,737 

18,637 

0.10 

8.2 

8,471 

561 

10 

Baxter  International 

827 

9 

187 

1,014 

5,936 

0.07 

1.8 

2,425 

205 

7 

Rprtnn  Dirkmsnn 

759 

22 

775 

— 

1,534 

3,0459 

5.22 

33.8 

5  982 

62 

9 

Bergen  Brunswig 

678 

18 

233 

— 

910 

3,842 

0.34 

2.8 

2,597 

4 

11 

Beverly  Enterprises 

651 

15 

33 

— 

684 

2.657 

28.50 

33.7 

2,912 

10 

4 

Bindley  Western  Inds 

315 

2 

— 

— 

315 

1,186 

4.81 

58.8 

321 

61 

34 

Biomet 

2,011 

■■■n 

4,846 

6,857 

42,131 

0.27 

81.5 

11,156 

2,208 

12 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

661 

23 

479 

686 

1,825 

3,970 

11.98 

63.6 

1,951 

'  32 

33 

Cardinal  Distribution 

524 

13 

7 

720 

1,251 

2,544 

0.42 

68 

174 

-96 

26 

Cbiron 

365 

-17 

9 

— 

374 

NA 

1.23 

9.0 

1,755 

36 

39 

FHP  International 

514 

NA 

110 

— 

62513 

NA 

0.19 

3.6 

3,995 

186 

NA 

Galen  Health  Care 

860 

-1 

253 

1,113 

11.3939 

0.01 

0.5 

499 

21 

-1 

Genentech 

1,068 

-10 

65 

125,934 

127,067 

129.3569 

7.88 

227.6 

5,126 

28 

-18s 

HCA  Hospital  Corp 

950 

6 

48 

— 

998 

NA 

0.88 

12.1 

2,299 

101 

76 

HealthTrust 

1,034 

7 

679 

— 

1,713 

6,211 

6.49 

208.4 

1,430 

106 

27 

Hillenbrand  Inds 

742 

-46 

195 

— 

937 

12,493 

2.13 

27.5 

2,857 

-110 

9 

Humana 

545 

NA 

11 

55613 

NA 

0.07 

1.4 

1,759 

131 

15 

Imcera  Group 

340 

2 

3 

— 

343 

1,614 

18.34 

309.8 

451 

45 

39 

IVAX 

1,457 

5 

887 

2,391 

4,734 

11,713 

0.02 

4.4 

13,753 

1,625 

19 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

1,231 

-3 

38 

— 

1,269 

NA 

0.06 

8.0 

6.167 

828 

6 

Eli  Lilly 

712 

3 

12 

— 

725 

3,941 

2.63 

30.2 

964 

77 

24 

Manor  Care 

1,5251 

16 

155 

1,680 

15,099 

0.08 

4.2 

3,320 

685 

8 

Marion  Merrell  Dow 

790 

-4 

89 

180 

1,059 

3,678e 

0.15 

2.3 

11,493 

41 

12 

McKesson 

NA 

— 

— 

— 

— 

NA 

 10 

 11 

2,161 

115 

43 

Medco  Containment 

712 

33 

1,156 

— 

1,868 

NA 

0.08 

2.9 

1,304 

201 

29 

Medtronic 

2,525 

7 

6 

— 

2,531 

26,871 

0.08 

31.8 

9,663 

2,447 

18 

Merck 

600 

50 

23 

623 

2,011 

2.61 

51.2 

190 

62 

44 

Mylan  Labs 

697 

NA 

2 

— 

699 

NA 

9.80'6 

25.9 

4,446 

-5 

-7 

National  Intergroup 

1,744 

-12 

568 

— 

2,312 

32,657 

2.03 

26.1 

3.846 

94 

-1 

National  Medical 

587 

NA 

262 

179 

1.02813 

NA 

0.86 

8.5 

1,811 

48 

75 

PacifiCare  Health 

787 

5 

430 

— 

1,218 

6,258s 

017 

3.9 

697 

78 

13 

Pall 

CC1 

00/ 

1  7 
1/ 

11 

C7Q 
5/0 

NA 

1  c  no 

1AA  A 

CI  A 

314 

oo 

JO 

Perrigo 

1,500 

40 

LA 

54 

25U 

i  on/i 

l,oU4 

4,/4by 

n  no 
U.UZ 

i.b 

7  07A 
l,ii\J 

i  nnyi 

0 1 

21 

Pfizer 

1,223 

-4 

524 

2,622 

4,369 

14,463 

0.09 

5.9 

4.096 

423 

24 

Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer 

605 

10 

53 

11,456 

12,114 

21,013 

0.55 

8.2 

240 

102 

36 

StJude  Medical 

1,838 

10 

238 

2,075 

17,914 

0.01 

1.7 

4,056 

720 

23 

Schering-Plough 

600 

20 

23 

623 

2,367 

4.68 

60.2 

477 

48 

30 

Stryker 

1,311 

21 

40 

11,349 

12,700 

NA 

0.26 

9.3 

1,399 

114 

84 

United  HealthCare 

2,905 

41 

50 

2,956 

16,907 

11.48 

515.9 

2,129 

200 

67 

US  Healthcare 

1,695 

25 

15.100 

58,476 

75,270 

114,869 

3.23 

53.9 

1,197 

139 

48 

US  Surgical 

605 

NA 

103 

70713 

NA 

 10 

0.4 

3,669 

547 

4 

Upjohn 

|'  1,555 

22 

285 

3,044 

4,894 

NA 

0.08 

8.1 

5,598 

644 

18 

Warner-Lambert 

908 

NA 

471 

1,379 

NA 

 10 

 11 

2,275 

175 

NA 

WellPoint  Health 

Dffice  jointly  held  with  Melvyn  J  Estrm.    tWaived  portion  of  salary  or  bonus  for  options.    {Acting  CEO. 
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IRPORATE  AMERICA'S  MOST  POWERFUL  PEOPLE 


INSURANCE 


Aafn>]  t  ifa  SL  Pac/RnnalH  P  fnmntnn 
Mcirid  LITc  «  UdS/nUNdlU  L  UUMipiUH 

530 

36 

60 

Hhirapn  II 

Northwestern  U,  BA  '54 

39 

1 

Aflac/Daniel  P  Amos 

89 

8 

41 

Pensacola  FL 

U  of  Georgia,  BS  '73 

20 

3 

Alexander  &  Alexander/Tinsley  H  In/in 

638 

44 

59 

Cornelia  GA 

Georgia  State,  BBA  '55 

40 

6 

Alleghany/John  J  Burns  Jr 

227 

18 

61  " 

Cambridge  MA 

Boston  C,  BS  '53 

Harvard,  MBA  '55 

25 

1 

Allmerica  Prop  &  Cas/John  F  O'Brien 

780 

53 

50 

Brockton  MA 

Harvard,  AB  '65 

MBA  '68 

4 

1  \ 

Ampriran  ftpnpral/Harnltl  ^  Hnnk 

102 

10 

61 

Kansas  City  MO 

U  of  Missouri,  BS  '53 

MA  '54 

23 

15 

American  Intl  Group/Maurice  R  Greenberg 

90 

9 

68 

New  York  NY 

U  of  Miami,  BA  '48 

NY  Law  School,  LLB  '50 

32 

26 

American  Natl  Ins/Robert  L  Moody 

205 

16 

57 

Galveston  TX 

11 

2 

Aon/Patrick  G  Ryan 

424 

27 

56 

Milwaukee  Wl 

Northwestern  U,  BS  '59 

29 

11 

Argonaut  Group/Charles  E  Rinsch 

685 

46 

60 

Vincennes  IN 

Indiana,  BS  '53 

Stanford,  MBA  '60 

27 

5  || 

Rprk<;hirp  Hathawav/Warrpn  F  Ruffprt 

783 

54 

62 

Omaha  NE 

U  of  Nebraska  Lincoln,  BS  '50   Columbia,  MBA  '51 

28 

23 

Capital  Holding/Irving  W  Bailey  II 

243 

20 

51 

Cambridge  MA 

U  of  Colorado,  BA  '63 

NYU,  MBA  '68 

12 

5 

CCP  Insurance/Stephen  C  Hilbert 

— 

— 

47 

Terre  Haute  IN 

14 

1 

Chubb/Dean  R  O'Hare 

128 

12 

50 

Jersey  City  NJ 

NYU,  BS  '63 

Pace,  MBA  '68 

30 

5 

Cigna/Wilson  H  Taylor 

203 

15 

49 

Hartford  CT 

Trinity  College  CT,  BS  '64 

29 

5  i| 

Cincinnati  Financial/Robert  B  Morgan 

505 

33 

59 

Yerkes  KY 

Eastern  Kentucky,  BA  '54 

27 

2  11 

Conseco/Stephen  C  Hilbert5 

65 

6 

47 

Terre  Haute  IN 

14 

14 

Continental  Corp/Jobn  P  Mascotte 

576 

40 

54 

Fort  Wayne  IN 

St  Joseph's  Ind,  8A  '61 

U  of  Virginia,  LLB  '64 

12 

10 

Equitable  Cos/Richard  H  Jenrette 

45 

3 

64 

Raleigh  NC 

U  of  North  Carolina,  BA  '51 

Harvard,  MBA  '57 

34 

3 

Equitable  of  Iowa/Frederick  S  Hubbell 

250 

21 

42 

Des  Moines  IA 

U  of  North  Carolina,  BA  '73 

Uof  Iowa,  JD  '76 

10 

4 

Geico/William  B  Snyder 

5 

1 

63 

Clarksburg  WV 

Texas  Tech,  BS  '55 

16 

8 

General  Re/Ronald  E  Ferguson 

230 

19 

51 

Chicago  IL 

Blackburn,  BA  '63 

U  of  Michigan,  MS  '65 

24 

6 

Horace  Mann  Educators/Paul  J  Kardos 

532 

37 

56 

Vandergrift  PA 

Grove  City  C,  BS  '62 

16 

11 

ICH/Robert  L  Beisenherz 

705 

48 

47 

Houston  TX 

U  of  Texas  Austin,  BBA  '68 

3 

1 

iTT/Rand  V  Araskog 

279 

22 

61 

Fergus  Falls  MN 

US  Military  Acad,  BS  '53 

26 

14 

Jefferson-Pilot/David  A  Stonecipber 

566 

39 

52 

Cleveland  TN 

Vanderbilt,  BBA  '62 

Georgia  State,  MS  '67 

1 

_14 

John  Alden  Financial/Glendon  E  Jobnson 

458 

30 

69 

Cleveland  UT 

U  of  Utah,  BS  '48 

Harvard,  LLD  '52 

8 

8 

Kemper/David  B  Mathis 

465 

31 

55 

Atlanta  GA 

Lake  Forest  C,  BA  '60 

37 

1 

Leucadia  National/Ian  M  Cumming 

352 

25 

53 

Canada 

U  of  Kansas,  '62 

15 

15 

Lincoln  National/Ian  M  Rolland 

219 

17 

59 

Fort  Wayne  IN 

DePauw,  BA  '55 

U  of  Michigan,  MA  '56 

37 

16 

Loews/Laurence  A  Tisch* 

746 

49 

70 

Brooklyn  NY 

NYU,  BS  '42 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  MA  '43 

34 

33 

Marsh  &  McLennan  Cos/A  J  C  Smith 

49 

4 

59 

Scotland 

32 

1  1 

Mercury  General/George  Joseph5 

686 

47 

71 

Beckley  WV 

Harvard,  BS  '49 

32 

32 

NWNL'John  G  Turner 

450 

29 

53 

Springfield  MA 

Amherst  C,  BA  '61 

26 

2 

Ohio  Casualty/Joseph  L  Marcum 

635 

43 

69 

Hamilton  OH 

Antioch,  BA  '47 

Miami  U  Ohio,  MBA  '65 

46 

Old  Republic  Intl/A  C  Zucaro 

556 

38 

54 

Fr3nc6 

CUNY  Queens,  BS  '62 

17 

3 

Penn  Central/Carl  H  Lindner 

379 

26 

74 

Dayton  OH 

10 

6 

Progressive/Peter  B  Lewis5 

119 

11 

59 

Cleveland  OH 

Princeton,  AB  '55 

38 

28 

Protective  Life/Drayton  Nabers  Jr 

606 

42 

52 

Birmingham  AL 

Princeton,  AB  '62 

Yale,  LLB  '65 

14 

1 

Provident  Life  &  Acc/Wmston  W  Walker 

526 

34 

49 

Traverse  City  Ml 

Tulane,  BS  '65 

U  of  Georgia,  PhD  '69 

19 

5  jj 

Rplianrp  Grniin/^au]  P  ^tpinhpraS 

S7 

K 

J 

53 
jj 

Npiai  Ynrk  NY 
new  i  ui  ft  iii 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  BS  '61 

V 
at 

32 

Safeco/Roger  H  Eigsti 

581 

41 

51 

Vancouver  WA 

Linfield  C,  BS  '64 

21 

1 

St  Paul  Cos/Douglas  W  Leatberdale 

434 

28 

56 

Canada 

U  of  Manitoba,  BA  '57 

21 

3 

Statesman  Group/David  J  Noble 

679 

45 

61 

Des  Moines  IA 

21 

11 

SunAmerica/Eli  Broad5 

70 

7 

59 

New  York  NY 

Michigan  State,  BA  '54 

36 

36 

Torchmark/Ronald  K  Ricbey 

7 

2 

66 

Erie  KS 

Washburn,  BA  '49 

JD  '51 

29 

8  |j 

Transamerica/Frank  C  Herringer 

295 

24 

50 

New  York  NY 

Dartmouth,  AB  '64 

MBA  '65 

14 

2  1 

Transatlantic  Holding/Joseph  V  Taranto 

770 

52 

44 

Brooklyn  NY 

CUNY  Brooklyn,  BS '71 

7 

7 

Travelers/Edward  H  Budd 

529 

35 

60 

Zanesville  OH 

Tufts,  BS  '55 

38 

12 

20th  Century  Inds/Louis  W  Foster5 

476 

32 

80 

Newberry  Ml 

Stanford,  BA  '35 

37 

37 

1Rank  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year.    2Based  on  Apr.  22  stock  price,  includes  all  classes  of  common.    3As  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annual  :  !fi 
Directory  issue,  Apr.  26,  1993.    4Average  annual  total  return  as  of  Mar.  31.  Sources:  Market  Guide  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Barra,  Inc.  5Company 
founder.   6Return  is  for  less  than  five-year  period.    'Annualized  salary.    "Four-year  total.    9Three-year  total.    10Less  than  0.01%.    "Less  than  j 
$100,000    1JPrior-year  data.    13New  CEO;  compensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office.    "New  CEO;  less  than  six  months'  service.    15Director's  fees 

only.    ^Includes  shares  indirectly  held.   "Paid  to  date.    NA:  Not  available. 
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■Compensation    Stock  owned    Company  data 


salary  +  bonus 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr  total 

% 

mkt  val2 

sales3 

profits3 

5-yr4 

($000) 

%  change 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

returr 

l  Company 

$828 

7% 

$113 

— 

$1,099 

$4,762 

0.22% 

$5.9 

$1,923 

$113 

21%  Industry  medians 

$775 

0% 

$76 

$852 

NA 

 10 

$0.5 

$17,497 

$120 

8% 

flptna  1  ifp  H  Pas 

1,332 

18 

261 

$2,897 

4.491 

$8,4409 

0.79% 

25.4 

3,986 

183 

19 

Aflac 

554 

-7 

52 

— 

606 

3,249 

0.15 

1.6 

1,350 

-90 

7 

Alexander  &  Alexander 

704 

NA 

1,353 

— 

2,057 

NA 

0.28 

2.6 

1,788 

64 

15 

Alleghany 

208 

NA 

— 

— 

208 

NA 

 10 

 n 

1,923 

134 

22 

Allmerica  Prop  &  Cas 

1,715 

9 

441 

1,797 

3.953 

12.544 

0.15 

19.6 

4.602 

533 

20 

Ampnran  fiPnpral 

nincHitOii  uciicioi 

2.247 

15 

3 

2,213 

4,463 

10,708 

2.14 

570.5 

18,389 

1,625 

25 

American  Intl  Group 

2,223 

23 

1 

— 

2.224 

4,660s 

1.32 

20.2 

1,318 

160 

20 

American  Natl  Ins 

1,003 

12 

104 

— 

1,107 

4,401 

13.66 

484.7 

3,337 

206 

23 

Aon 

520 

1 

4 

— 

524 

2.666 

0.22 

1.9 

470 

86 

20 

Argonaut  Group 

100 

0 

100 

501 

44.41 

6.451.2 

3,029 

407 

30 

Berkshire  Hathaway 

1,247 

1 

431 

283 

1,960 

8.610 

0.15 

5.9 

2,853 

323 

24 

Capital  Holding 

NA** 

— 

— 

— 

— 

NA 

NA 



600 

77 

NA 

CCP  Insurance 

1,227 

-2 

769 

1.255 

3,250 

10.128 

0.06 

4.5 

4,941 

617 

31 

Chubb 

1,039 

-14 

1,186 

42 

2,267 

8,377 

0.08 

3.4 

18.582 

337 

12 

Cigna 

834 

16 

5 

95 

935 

2,3539 

0.51 

14.9 

1,304 

171 

35 

Cincinnati  Financial 

5,482 

155 

284 

5.76512 

13,613 

2.26 

35.0 

1,526 

175 

84 

Conseco 

675 

1 

52 

— 

727 

4,634 

0.04 

0.5 

4,900 

-73 

0 

Continental  Corp 

1,955 

0 

5,006 

— 

6,961 

NA 

 10 

 11 

6,282 

-32 

NA 

Equitable  Cos 

555 

9 

123 

1,222 

1,900 

3,313s 

1.69 

13.0 

458 

59 

41 

Equitable  of  Iowa 

825 

-18 

993 

38.039 

39,857 

45,385 

0.73 

27.8 

2,420 

173 

21 

Geico 

1,078 

1 

165 

795 

2,037 

8.412 

0.06 

5.6 

3,387 

596 

22 

General  Re 

830 

4 

20 

— 

850 

2.2449 

1.75 

I4.l 

704 

72 

Horace  Mann  Educators 

5007 

NA 

— 

— 

500 

NA 

NA 

— 

1,848 

-3 

-1 

ICH 

1,463 

-48 

262 

— 

1,724 

20,081 

0.32 

31.1 

21.651 

-260 

16 

in 

7507 

NA 

750 

NA 

 10 

0.1 

1,202 

203 

25 

Jefferson-Pilot 

786 

NA 

256 

— 

1,041" 

NA 

3.42 

15.3 

1,185 

58 

NA 

John  Alden  Financial 

834 

-5 

192 

— 

1,026 

NA 

0.08 

1.4 

2,201 

-176 

17 

Kemper 

1,238 

-25 

144 

— 

1.38212 

8,962 

23.35 

218.2 

1,573 

131 

48 

Leucadia  National 

821 

-9 

236 

1,059 

2,116 

7,032 

0.11 

4.2 

8,034 

363 

18 

Lincoln  National 

348 

12 

42 

389 

1,582 

14.63 

967.6 

12,744 

-22 

10 

Loews 

2,054 

NA 

691 

3,977 

6.72213 

NA 

0.19 

13.1 

2,937 

304 

18 

Marsh  &  McLennan  Cos 

510 

2 

11 

— 

52112 

2,501 

34.92 

311.1 

515 

83 

40 

Mercury  General 

691 

48 

226 

139 

1,055 

NA 

0.18 

1.3 

1,378 

61 

25 

NWNL 

509 

14 

18 

83 

610 

2,409 

3.12 

36.7 

1,812 

97 

20 

Ohio  Casualty 

778 

22 

12 

790 

2,214s 

0.10 

1.2 

1,617 

175 

25 

Old  Republic  Intl 

1,188 

36 

66 



1,253 

4,482 

2.0816 

24.6 

1,797 

62 

8 

Penn  Central 

1,969 

64 

1,473 

— 

3,442 

12,905 

15.62 

356.6 

1,739 

140 

32 

Progressive 

567 

NA 

91 

— 

658 

NA 

0.23 

1.0 

626 

43 

23 

Protective  Life 

651 

51 

207 

— 

859 

3,328 

 10 

 11 

2,867 

113 

16 

Provident  Life  &  Acc 

5,835 

2 

484 

6,319 

30,475 

50.81 

300.3 

3,472 

34 

11 

Reliance  Group 

495 

39 

63 

151 

708 

NA 

0.05 

1.9 

3,295 

311 

27 

Safeco 

628 

-34 

297 

165 

1,091 

4,647s 

0.09 

2.9 

4,499 

-233 

17 

St  Paul  Cos 

488 

144 

30 

17 

535 

1,409 

2.09 

3.6 

340 

26 

37 

Statesman  Group 

1,261 

25 

130 

3,937 

5,328 

11,408 

19.91 

213.5 

828 

85 

44 

SunAmerica 

2,000 

0 

220 

24.432 

26,652 

46,748 

1.41 

57.2 

2,046 

266 

29 

Torchmark 

1,508 

37 

134 

1,642 

4,512s 

0.05 

2.0 

4,988 

243 

16 

Transamerica 

335 

18 

3 

337 

877s 

 10 

 11 

619 

72 

28* 

Transatlantic  Holding 

803 

-13 

49 

852 

5,004 

0.10 

4.3 

9.676 

-827 

2 

Travelers 

1,000 

0 

1,000 

4,864 

9.19 

143.0 

1,002 

118 

33 

20th  Century  Inds 

iffice  jointly  held  with  Preston  R  Tisch.    **Salary  paid  by  a  subsidiary  of  Conseco. 
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CORPORATE  AMERICA'S  MOST  POWERFUL  PEOPLE 


I 


^Jyzz.  

 Rank 

i 

Age 

Birthplace 

 Education- 

Tenure  (years) 

among 

in 

undergraduate 

graduate 

with 

as 

Company/chief  executive 

800  execs 

industry 

firm 

CEO 

INSURANCE 

Unitrin/Richard  C  Vie 

759 

50 

55 

St  Louis  M0 

10 

1 

UNUM/James  F  Orr  III 

192 

14 

50 

Minneapolis  MN 

Villanova,  BS  '65 

Boston  U,  MBA  '70 

7 

6 

USF&G/Norman  P  Blake  Jr 

280 

23 

51 

New  York  NY 

Purdue,  BA  '64 

MA  '66 

2 

2 

Uslico/Daniel  J  Callahan  III 

766 

51 

60' 

Washington  DC 

Williams  C,  BA  54' 

1 

1 

USLife/Gordon  E  Crosby  Jr 

167 

13 

72 

Remsen  IA 

U  of  Missouri,  BS  '46 

34 

27 

METALS 

Alcoa/Paul  H  O'Neill 

125 

4 

57 

Pi  1  .....  IlJIA 

St  Louis  MU 

Cal  State  rresno,  bA  bU 

Indiana,  MrA  bb 

c 
0 

6 

AMAX/Allen  Born 

433 

9 

59 

Durango  CO 

II  n(  Tama*  fl  D«,.     DC  'CO 

U  ot  lexas  tl  raso,  Bb  bo 

a 

7  3 

Armco/Robert  L  Purdurn 

Kin 

14 

Wilminofnn  fiH 
VVIMIIMIglUH  Un 

rUIUUc,  Do  3D 

ji 

i 

0 

Asarco/Richard  de  J  Osborne 

499 

10 

59 

Bronxville  NY 

Princeton,  AB  '56 

18 

7 

Bethlehem  Steel/Curtis  H  Barnette 

739 

18 

58 

St  Albans  WV 

West  Virginia  U,  BA  '56 

Yale,  JD  '62 

26 

1  JI 

Cyprus  Minerals/Milton  H  Ward 

308 

7  , 

60 

Bessemer  AL 

U  of  Alabama,  BS '55 

U  of  New  Mexico,  MBA  '74 

1 

1  11 

Engelhard/Orin  R  Smith 

172 

5 

57 

Newark  NJ 

Brown,  BA  '57 

Seton  Hall  C,  MBA  '64 

16 

9 

Freeport-McMoRan/James  R  Moffett 

66 

1 

54 

Houma  LA 

U  of  Texas  Austin,  BS  '61 

Tulane,  MS  '63 

23 

9 

Homestake  Mining/Harry  M  Conger 

60/ 

13 

62 

Seattle  WA 

Colo  Sch  Mines,  EM  '55 

18 

14 

Inland  Steel  Inds/Robert  J  Darnall 

601 

12 

55 

Bloomington  IL 

DePauw,  BA  '60 

U  of  Chicago,  MBA  '73 

31 

1  fl 

LTV/David  H  Hoag 

301 

6 

53 

Pittsburgh  PA 

Allegheny  C,  BA  '60 

33 

2  J 

Maxxam/Charles  E  Hurwitz 

87 

3 

53 

Kilgore  TX 

U  of  Oklahoma,  BS  '62 

15 

13 

Newmont  Mining/Gordon  R  Parker 

553 

11 

57 

South  Africa 

Montana  C,  BS  '58 

U  of  Cape  Town,  MBA  '66 

34 

8 

Nucor/F  Kenneth  Iverson 

694 

17 

67 

Downers  Grove  IL 

Cornell,  BS  '46 

Purdue,  MS  '47 

31 

28 

Phelps  Dodge/Douglas  C  Yearley 

77 

2 

57 

Oak  Park  IL 

Cornell,  BS  '58 

33 

4 

Reynolds  Metals/Richard  G  Holder 

660 

15 

61 

Paris  TN 

Vanderbilt,  BA  '52 

40 

1 

USX-US  Steel/Charles  A  Corry 

378 

8 

61 

Cincinnati  OH 

Uof  Cincinnati,  BA  '55 

JD  '59 

34 

4 

Worthington  Inds/John  H  McConnell5 

690 

16 

70 

New  Manchester  WV 

U  of  Michigan,  BA  '49 

38 

38 

RETAILING 

Ames  Dept  Stores/Peter  Thorner 

753 

41 

49 

Brooklyn  NY 

CUNY  Brooklyn,  BS  '65 

3 

_14 

AutoZone/Joseph  R  Hyde  III5 

456 

23 

50 

Memphis  TN 

U  of  North  Carolina,  BS  '65 

14 

14 

Blockbuster/H  Wayne  Huizenga 

687 

36 

55 

Evergreen  Park  IL 

6 

6 

Bradlees/Barry  A  Berman 

m 

38 

51 

Boston  MA 

Northeastern,  BS  '64 

26 

1 

Brown  Group/Bernard  A  Bndgewater  Jr 

520 

30 

59 

Tulsa  OK 

Westminster  C,  AB  '55 

Harvard,  MBA  '64 

14 

11 

Caldor/Don  R  Clarke 

86 

5 

47 

Rexburg  ID 

Brigham  Young,  BS  '70 

Washington  State,  MBA  '71 

7 

7 

Carter  Hawley  Hale/David  L  Oworkin 

49 

Cleveland  OH 

Webster,  BA  '74 

_I4 

_14 

Charming  Shoppes/David  V  Wachs5 

42 

3 

67 

Philadelphia  PA 

U  of  Penn-Wharton,  BS  '48 

43 

5 

Circuit  City  Stores/Richard  L  Sharp 

178 

12 

46 

Washington  DC 

10 

7 

Costco  Wholesale/James  D  Sinegal5 

646 

34 

57 

Pittsburgh  PA 

San  Diego  State,  BA  '59 

8 

5  I 

CUC  International/Walter  A  Forbes 

453 

22 

50 

Rockford  IL 

Northwestern  U,  BS  '61 

Harvard,  MBA  '68 

17 

17 

Dayton  Hudson/Kenneth  A  Macke 

150 

7 

54 

Templeton  IA 

Drake,  BS  '61 

32 

10 

Dillard  Dept  Stores/William  T  Dillard  Sr5 

160 

10 

78 

Mineral  Spr  AR 

U  of  Arkansas,  BBA  '35 

Columbia,  MS  '37 

54 

54 

Federated  Dept  Strs/Allen  1  Questrom 

209 

13 

53 

Boston  MA 

Boston  U,  BA  '64 

3 

3 

Gap/Donald  G  Fisher5 

362 

19 

64 

San  Francisco  CA 

U  of  Cal  Berkeley,  BS  '50 

24 

24 

Hechinger/John  W  Hechinger  Jr 

645 

33 

43 

Washington  DC 

Boston  C,  BS  '72 

21 

3  1 

Hills  Dept  Stores/Michael  Bozic 

52 

Pittsburgh  PA 

U  of  Pittsburgh,  BA  '63 

2 

2 

Home  Depot/Bernard  Marcus5 

156 

9 

64 

Newark  NJ 

Rutgers.  BS  '54 

15 

15 

Hook-SupeRx/Philip  E  Beekman 

151 

8 

62 

Verona  NJ 

Dartmouth,  AB  '53 

7 

7 

Intelligent  Electron/Richard  D  Sanford5 

368 

20 

49 

New  York  NY 

Hofstra,BA'71 

11 

11 

Jostens/H  William  Lurton 

572 

32 

63 

Greenwich  CT 

Pnncipia  C,  BA  '51 

38 

21 

Kmart/Joseph  E  Antonini 

297 

16 

51 

Morgantown  WV 

West  Virginia  U,  BS  '64 

29 

6 

Limited/Leslie  H  Wexner5 

235 

15 

55 

Dayton  OH 

Ohio  State,  BS  '59 

30 

30 

Longs  Drug  Stores/Robert  M  Long 

742 

39 

55 

Oakland  CA 

Claremont  McKenna  C,  BA  '60 

32 

16 

Lowe's  Cos/Leonard  G  Herring 

518 

29 

65 

Snow  Hill  NC 

U  of  North  Carolina,  BS  '48 

37 

15 

May  Dept  Stores/David  C  Farrell 

85 

4 

59 

Chicago  IL 

Antioch,  BA  '56 

37 

14 

'Rank  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  fiscal  year.  2Basedon  Apr.  22  stock  price,  includes  all  classes  of  common.  3As  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  AnnuaS 
Directory  issue,  Apr.  26,  1993.  ■'Average  annual  total  return  as  of  Mar.  31.  Sources:  Market  Guide  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Barra,  Inc.  ^ompanjj 
founder.  6Return  is  for  less  than  five-year  period.  'Annualized  salary.  "Four-year  total.  "Three-year  total.  ,0Less  than  0.01%.  "Less  than] 
$100,000.    'Prior-year  data.    "New  CEO;  compensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office.    '"New  CEO;  less  than  six  months' service.    ,5Director's  fees 

only.    "Includes -hares  indirectly  held.    "Paid  to  date.    NA:  Not  available. 
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Compensation    Stock  owned    Company  data 


salary  +  bonus 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr  total 

% 

mkt  val2 

sales3 

profits3 

5-yr4 

bOOO) 

%  change 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

return 

Company 

$828 

7% 

$113 

$1,099 

$4,762 

0.22% 

$5.9 

$1,923 

$113 

21% 

Industry  medians 

$365 

17% 

$365 

NA 

 10 

 11 

$1,363 

$163 

13%6 

Umtrtn 

1,147 

7 

$27 

$1,222 

2,396 

$8,938 

0.19% 

$6.9 

2,641 

249 

43 

UNUM 

1,593 

28 

129 

1,723 

4.1309 

0.05 

0.8 

3,660 

28 

-6 

USF&G 

3007 

NA 

46 

346 

NA 

 10 

 11 

379 

-46 

1 

Uslico 

1,288 

7 

1,155 

227 

2,669 

8,310 

1.07 

9.1 

1,529 

70 

13 

USLife 

$794 

2% 

$123 

— 

$1,023 

$5,778 

0.12% 

$1.6 

$2,302 

$-18 

9% 

Industry  medians 

1  1  £ 

110 

1,991 

3,378 

7,215 

0.02 

1.2 

9,492 

22 

12 

Alcoa 

840 

-/ 

252 

1,092 

7,878 

0.05 

0.7 

3,698 

-148 

2 

AMAX 

EEf) 

1(19 

k<;9 

C\  1  7 
U.l/ 

1  0 

O  IMA 

-ML 

-/ 

Armco 

813 

-5 

97 

45 

955 

5,024 

0.15 

1.3 

1,908 

-29 

6 

Asarco 

383 

NA 

36 

41913 

NA 

0.04 

0.6 

4,008 

-199 

-1 

Bethlehem  Steel 

92117 

NA 

642 

1,563 

NA 

0.07 

0.8 

1,641 

-246 

19 

Cyprus  Minerals 

1,290 

4 

886 

443 

2,619 

12,731 

0.49 

11.2 

2,400 

100 

30 

Engelhard 

1,542 

32 

4,115 

5,657 

35,387 

1.14 

32.2 

1,655 

188 

18 

Freeport-McMoRan 

465 

0 

33 

157 

655 

4,158 

0.13 

2.5 

684 

-176 

1 

Homestake  Mining 

472 

NA 

207 

67913 

NA 

0.12 

1.0 

3,494 

-159 

-5 

Inland  Steel  Inds 

700 

2 

901 

1,601 

3.8319 

 10 

 11 

3,826 

739 

-31 

LTV 

914 

8 

103 

3,643 

4.65912 

16,888s 

31.37 

68.9 

2,203 

-7 

27 

Maxxam 

776 

-23 

21 

796 

5,667 

0.07 

1.9 

613 

91 

7 

Newmont  Mining 

413 

29 

98 

512 

2,900 

1.03 

37.3 

1,619 

79 

36 

Nucor 

1,050 

5 

517 

3,345 

4,912 

13,199 

0.13 

4.1 

2,579 

302 

29 

Phelps  Dodge 

542 

-25 

23 

565 

NA 

0.12 

3.2 

5,593 

-109 

6 

Reynolds  Metals 

1,119 

-15 

144 

1,263 

5,888e 

0.03 

0.7 

4,947 

-271 

316 

USX-US  Steel 

508 

6 

8 

516 

2,779 

14.31 

224.0 

1,023 

57 

18 

Worthington  Inds 

$855 

10% 

$61 



$1,160 

$6,069 

0.56% 

$11.4 

$3,018 

$86 

21% 

Industry  medians 

365 

NA 

8 

37313 

NA 

 10 

 11 

2,618 

-157 

NA 

Ames  Dept  Stores 

1,044 

9 

1,044 

2,7339 

10.86 

314.4 

1,084 

73 

686 

AutoZone 

521 

4 

521 

2,4979 

5.38 

180.8 

1,200 

142 

56 

Blockbuster 

4787 

NA 

478 

NA 

0.33 

0.6 

1,831 

25 

NA 

Bradlees 

700 

3 

184 

4 

888 

3,778 

0.56 

3.2 

1,791 

5 

4 

Brown  Group 

820 

6 

3,843 

4,663'2 

NA 

1.33 

5.7 

2,128 

37 

256 

Caldor 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2,138 

855 

-38 

Carter  Hawley  Hale 

849 

89 

38 

6,167 

7.05312 

8,257» 

3.43 

53.8 

1,179 

81 

21 

Charming  Shoppes 

1,210 

84 

11 

1,365 

2,586 

6,035 

1.65 

46.8 

3,075 

94 

30 

Circuit  City  Stores 

515 

23 

84 

598 

2,380 

2.38 

51.8 

6,895 

116 

33 

Costco  Wholesale 

1,049 

13 

1.04912 

8,039 

0.74 

14.7 

714 

37 

40 

CUC  International 

1,879 

71 

594 

454 

2,927 

11,446 

0.10 

5.4 

17,927 

383 

19 

Dayton  Hudson 

1,780 

9 

1,036 

2,816'2 

8,912 

3.86 

159.6 

4,714 

236 

31 

Dillard  Dept  Stores 

1,200 

0 

994 

2,194 

6,2399 

 10 

 11 

7,080 

133 

356 

Federated  Dept  Strs 

1,325 

-44 

7 

1,332 

8,766 

23.91 

1,004.8 

2,960 

211 

46 

Gap 

600 

16 

60012 

1.5459 

1.22 

4.9 

1,869 

-26 

-11 

Hechinger 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1,750 

27 

-39 

Hills  Dept  Stores 

2,665 

69 

172 

2,837 

9,642 

4.77 

896.5 

7,148 

363 

69 

Home  Depot 

709 

-15 

2,174 

2,884 

5,708 

5.17 

11.4 

2,178 

17 

NA 

Hook-SupeRx 

1,204 

11 

92 

1,296 

4,045 

11.39 

55.0 

2,017 

B  2 

44 

Intelligent  Electron 

723 

-27 

14 

737 

9,520 

0.79 

7.1 

889 

59 

11 

Jostens 

1,455 

-6 

174 

1,629 

6,170 

0.04 

4.1 

38,019 

941 

12 

Kmart 

1,860 

-2 

142 

2,003 

8,911 

19.64 

1,647.1 

6,944 

456 

21 

Limited 

407 

-3 

5 

412 

2,446 

10.14 

71.4 

2,475 

53 

3 

Longs  Drug  Stores 

749 

43 

146 

895 

3,074 

1.27 

26.5 

3,846 

85 

31 

Lowe's  Cos 

1,508 

3 

881 

2,317 

4,706 

13,793 

0.32 

27.7 

11,150 

603 

21 

May  Dept  Stores 
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Not  all  monsters 
a  re  -make-belie  ve. 


Measles  is  a  very  real  threat  to  your  child. 
Complications  can  lead  to  blindness  or  even 
brain  damage.  But  measles  can  be  prevented. 
That's  why  we're  giving  millions  of  dollars 
through  1996  to  educate  and  encourage 
parents  to  vaccinate  their  kids.  Preventive 
care  is  included  in  many  Aetna  Health 
Plans  programs.  After  all,  prevention  is  the 
best  form  of  health  care.  For  our  brochure, 
"A  Parent's  Guide  to  Childhood 
VaccinationsTcall  1-800AETNAHC.  kUttg 
Aetna.  Apoliey  to  do  more!  bHHH 


©  1993  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company 


ATE  AMERICA'S  MOST  POWERFUL  PEOPLE 


-Rank1 


Age  Birthplace 


Cumpany/chief  executive 


RETAILING 


among  in 
800  execs  industry 


undergraduate 


-Education- 


graduate 


Tenure  (years) 
with  as 
firm  CEO 


Melville/Stanley  P  Goldstein 

233 

14 

58 

Woonsocket  Rl 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  BS  '55 

30 

6 

Mercantile  Stores/David  L  Nichols 

— 

— 

50 

Toledo  OH 

U  of  Toledo,  BS  '90 

29 

1 

Fred  Meyer/Robert  G  Miller 

— 

— 

49 

Louisville  MS 

2 

2 

Nordstrom/Bruce  A  Nordstrom* 

— 

— 

60 . 

Seattle  WA 

ii  .1  mi  L!__i  ft*  irf 

U  of  Washington,  BA  56 

38 

22 

Office  Depot/David  1  Fuente 

10 

2 

47 

Chicago  IL 

Purdue,  BS  '67 

MS  '69 

5 

5  1 

JC  Penney/William  R  Howell 

162 

11 

57 

Claremore  OK 

U  of  Oklahoma,  BBA  '58 

35 

10 

Price  Co/Robert  E  Price5 

777 

42 

50 

San  Diego  CA 

Pomona  C,  BA  '64 

17 

17 

QVC  Network/Barry  Oilier 

— 

— 

51 

San  Francisco  CA 

Revco  DS/D  Dwayne  Hoven 

699 

37 

51 

Jackson  AL 

Auburn,  BS  '64 

6 

1 

Rite  Aid/Alex  Grass5 

374 

21 

65 

Scranton  PA 

U  of  Florida,  LLB  '49 

40 

31 

Sears,  Roebuck/Edward  A  Brennan 

342 

18 

59 

Chicago  IL 

Marquette,  BS  '55 

37 

7  $1 

Service  Merchandise/Raymond  Zimmerman5 

469 

24 

60 

Memphis  TN 

33 

20 

ShopKo  Stores/Dale  P  Kramer 

743 

40 

54 

Joliet  IL 

Purdue,  BS  '61 

22 

2 

Spiegel/John  J  Shea 

500 

28 

55 

Newark  NJ 

La  Salle,  BS  '59 

U  of  Pittsburgh,  MS  '60 

13 

8 

Tandy/John  V  Roach 

496 

27 

54 

Stamford  TX 

Texas  Christian,  BA  '61 

MBA  '65 

26 

12 

TJX  Cos/Bernard  Cammarata 

488 

26 

53 

Brooklyn  NY 

17 

4  i 

Toys  'R'  Us/Charles  Lazarus5 

4 

1 

69 

Washington  DC 

37 

37 

US  Shoe/Bannus  B  Hudson 

658 

35 

47 

Fort  Scott  KS 

U  of  Kansas,  BS  '68 

8 

3 

Waban/John  F  Levy 

474 

25 

46 

Newton  MA 

Trinity  College  CT,  BA  '69 

Harvard,  MBA  73 

20 

7 

Wal-Mart  Stores/David  D  Glass 

549 

31 

57 

Mountainview  MO 

SW  Missouri  St,  BS  '59 

17 

5 

Walgreen/Charles  R  Walgreen  III 

303 

17 

57 

Chicago  IL 

U  of  Michigan,  BS  '58 

41 

22 

Woolworth/Harold  E  Sells 

103 

6 

64 

Ozark  AR 

48 

6 

TRANSPORTATION 

Alexander  &  Baldwin/John  C  Couch 

563 

12 

54 

Bremerton  WA 

U  of  Michigan,  BS  '63 

Stanford,  MBA  76 

17 

1 

American  President/John  M  Lillie 

491 

8 

56 

Chicago  IL 

Stanford,  BS  '59 

MBA  '64 

3 

1 

Burlington  Northern/Gerald  Grinstein 

105 

3 

60 

Seattle  WA 

Yale,  BA  '54 

Harvard,  LLB  '57 

6 

4 

Consol  Freightways/Donald  E  Moffitt 

558 

10 

61 

Terre  Haute  IN 

38 

2  3 

Consolidated  Rail/James  A  Hagen 

204 

4 

61 

Forrest  City  IA 

St  Ambrose  C,  BA  '56 

U  of  Iowa,  MA  '58 

4 

4  1 

CSX/John  W  Snow 

96 

2 

53 

Toledo  OH 

U  of  Toledo,  BA  '62 

U  of  Virginia,  PhD  '65 

16 

4  | 

Federal  Express/Frederick  W  Smith5 

631 

14 

48 

Marks  MS 

Yale,  BA  '66 

22 

22 

Illinois  Central/E  Hunter  Hariison 

540 

9 

48 

Memphis  TN 

Memphis  State,  BA  '68 

4 

_14 

Norfolk  Southern/Oavid  R  Goode 

443 

5 

52 

Vinton  VA 

Duke,  AB  '62 

Harvard,  JD  '65 

28 

1  i 

Pittston/Joseph  C  Farrell 

602 

13 

57 

Boston  MA 

Northeastern,  BSEE  '58 

Harvard,  MBA  '63 

9 

2  I 

Roadway  Services/Joseph  M  Clapp 

471 

6 

56 

Greensboro  NC 

U  of  North  Carolina,  BS  '58 

26 

6  1 

Santa  Fe  Pacific/Robert  D  Krebs 

487 

7 

51 

Sacramento  CA 

Stanford,  BA  '64 

Harvard,  MBA  '66 

27 

6 

Union  Pacific/Drew  Lewis 

63 

1 

61 

Philadelphia  PA 

Haverford  C,  BS  '53 

Harvard,  MBA  '55 

7 

6 

Yellow  Freight  Sys/George  E  Powell  III 

560 

11 

44 

Kansas  City  M0 

Indiana,  BS  70 

22 

3 

TRAVEL 

AMR/Robert  L  Crandall 

101 

3 

57 

Westerly  Rl 

U  of  Rhode  Island,  BS  '57 

U  of  Pennsylvania,  MBA  '60 

20 

8 

Circus  Circus/William  G  Bennett5 

477 

7 

68 

Phoenix  AZ 

19 

19 

Continental  Airlines/Robert  R  Ferguson  III 

693 

11 

44 

Orange  NJ 

Lehigh,  BS  '72 

8 

2 

Delta  Air  Lines/Ronald  W  Allen 

677 

10 

51 

Atlanta  GA 

Georgia  Tech,  BSIE  '64 

30 

6 

Walt  Disney/Michael  D  Eisner 

40 

1 

51 

New  York  NY 

Denison,  BA  '64 

9 

3 

Hilton  Hotels/Barron  Hilton 

427 

6 

65 

Dallas  TX 

39 

27  I 

Marriott/J  Willard  Marriott  Jr 

350 

5 

61 

Washington  DC 

U  of  Utah,  BS  '54 

37 

21 

Promus  Cos/Michael  D  Rose 

54 

2 

51 

Akron  OH 

U  of  Cincinnati,  BBA  '63 

Harvard,  JD  '66 

19 

12 

Southwest  Airlines/Herbert  D  Kelleher 

493 

8 

62 

Camden  NJ 

Wesleyan  C,  BA  '53 

NYU,  LLB  '56 

26 

12  I 

UAL/Stephen  M  Wolf 

183 

4 

51 

Oakland  CA 

San  Francisco  State,  BA  '65 

5 

5  j 

USAir  Group/Seth  E  Schofield 

494 

9 

53 

Staffordville  CT 

36 

2  1 

'Rank  based  on  total  compensation  for  latest  tisca 

year. 

2Based  on  Apr.  22  stock  price,  includes  all  classes  of  common 

3As  reported  in  The  Forbes  500s  Annual 

Directory  issue,  Apr.  26,  1993.    "Average  annual  total  return 

as  of  Mar.  31.  Sources:  Market  Guide  via  Lotus  One  Source;  Barra, 

Inc. 

Company 

founder.  6Return  is  for  less  than  five-year  period.  'Annualized  salary.  "Four-year  total.  9Three-year  total.  10Less  than  0.01%.  "Less  than 
$100,000.  l2Prior-year  data.  "New  CEO;  compensation  may  be  for  another  executive  office.  ,4New  CEO;  less  than  six  months'  service.  "Director's  fees 
only.    "Includes  shares  indirectly  held.    "Paid  to  date.    NA:  Not  available. 
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 Compensation  

 Stock  owned  

-Company  data- 

salary  +  bonus 

other 

stock  gains 

total 

5-yr total 

% 

mkt  val2 

sales3 

profits3 

5-yr4 

($000) 

%  change 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

($mil) 

returr 

Company 

$855 

10% 

$61 

■    —  : 

$1,160 

$6,069 

0.56% 

$11.4 

$3,018 

$86 

21% 

Industry  medians 

$1,433 

10% 

$311 

$269 

$2,013 

$7,917 

0.17% 

$7.7 

$10,433 

$156 

12% 

Melville 

NA 

— 

— 

— 

— 

NA 

NA 

— 

2,732 

87 

-1 

Mercantile  Stores 

NA 

— 

— 

— 

— 

NA 

NA 

— 

2,854 

61 

20 

Fred  Meyer 

NA 

— 

— 

— 

— 

NA 

6.68 

159.6 

3,422 

137 

7 

Nordstrom 

810 

13 

4 

21,841 

22,655 

30,874 

0.27 

5.6 

1,733 

38 

496 

Office  Depot 

1,526 

63 

762 

485 

2,773 

8,984 

0.06 

5.8 

19,085 

777 

18 

JC  Penney 

274 

2 

— 

— 

274 

1,263 

2.95 

39.6 

7,456 

125 

-2 

Price  Co 

NA 

— 

— 

— 

— 

NA 

NA 

— 

1,071 

57 

45 

QVC  Network 

506 

NA 

— 

— 

50613 

NA 

 10 

 11 

2,171 

-327 

NA 

Revco  DS 

1,155 

25 

— 

115 

1,270 

4,948 

2.78 

44.0 

3,987 

131 

3 

Rite  Aid 

1,025 

5 

JJO 

1  HOT. 

9,  R77 
0,0/  / 

U.U4 

8  9 

La 

Sears,  Roebuck 

750 

o 

265 

J,  /  DO 

31./ 

0,1  li 

oD 

01 

Service  Merchandise 

407 

37 



407 

NA 

0.03 

0.2 

1,721 

54 

106 

ShopKo  Stores 

842 

16 

112 

954 

5,086 

0.05 

0.5 

2,219 

39 

23 

Spiegel 

856 

18 

103 

959 

4,749 

0.14 

2.5 

4,788 

174 

-5 

Tandy 

868 

6 

101 

96912 

5,7908 

0.30 

6.3 

3,261 

104 

NA 

TJX  Cos 

7,025 

27 

24 

57,206 

64,254 

95,980 

0.34 

38.0 

7,169 

438 

22 

Toys  'R'  Us 

568 

-23 

4 

571 

1.8819 

0.11 

0.5 

2,651 

4 

-7 

US  Shoe 

853 

24 

154 

1,007'2 

2,8929 

0.50 

2.1 

3,358 

44 

-66 

Waban 

770 

8 

39 

80912 

11,279 

0.13 

77.7 

55,484 

1,995 

36 

Wal-Mart  Stores 

1,194 

13 

405 

1,600 

6,102 

0.53 

24.5 

7,681 

225 

22 

Walgreen 

1,298 

53 

2,571 

3,869 

13,540 

0.07 

2.8 

9,962 

280 

11 

Woolworth 

$676 

8% 

$118 

$968 

$4,819 

0.15% 

$3.3 

$3,462 

$75 

16% 

Industry  medians 

575 

-26 

181 

756 

NA 

0.25 

2.8 

731 

61 

0 

Alexander  &  Baldwin 

932 

4 

32 

964 

NA 

0.05 

0.3 

2,505 

78 

13 

American  President 

1,156 

-2 

2,698 

3,855 

10,489 

0.30 

14.8 

4,630 

299 

28 

Burlington  Northern 

624 

29 

133 

14 

772 

NA 

 10 

 11 

4,056 

-4 

-9 

Consol  Freightways 

607 

-21 

15 

1,603 

2,226 

4,102s 

0.01 

0.5 

3,345 

282 

34 

Consolidated  Rail 

1,447 

17 

977 

1,763 

4,186 

10,986 

0.23 

17.6 

8,734 

20 

22 

CSX 

614 

-7 

614 

3,385 

7.91 

222.0 

7,661 

97 

4 

Federal  Express 

339 

NA 

493 

83213 

NA 

0.31 

3.7 

547 

73 

496 

Illinois  Central 

716 

NA 

103 

253 

1.07213 

NA 

0.01 

1.1 

4,607 

558 

23 

Norfolk  Southern 

663 

10 

13 

676 

NA 

0.03 

0.2 

2,073 

49 

6 

Pittston 

690 

18 

323 

1,013 

3,802 

0.19 

4.4 

3,578 

147 

18 

Roadway  Services 

893 

17 

79 

972 

5,535 

0.09 

2.6 

2,496 

64 

14 

Santa  Fe  Pacific 

2,150 

6 

3,024 

653 

5,827 

17,563 

0.11 

13.5 

7,294 

728 

17 

Union  Pacific 

456 

36 

103 

212 

771 

1,785s 

1.32 

8.7 

2,263 

41 

-1 

Yellow  Freight  Sys 

$625 

9% 

$22 

$1,105 

$5,460 

0.54% 

$33.6 

$6,686 

$51 

8% 

Industry  medians 

600 

0 

3,409 

4,009 

20,734 

0.02 

0.9 

14,396 

-475 

8 

AMR 

999 

14 

999 

4,310 

6.88 

175.5 

843 

121 

28 

Circus  Circus 

512 

49 

512 

NA 

 10 

 11 

5,575 

-125 

NA 

Continental  Airlines 

532 

4 

4 

536 

5,268 

0.03 

0.9 

11,579 

-565 

3 

Delta  Air  Lines 

7,459 

37 

8 

7,467 

73,850 

0.54 

122.2 

7,959 

869 

25 

Walt  Disney 

1,100 

10 

5 

1,105 

5,095 

24.61 

525.8 

1,203 

104 

HB 

Hilton  Hotels 

1,342 

5 

41 

1,383 

5,460 

7.95 

200.5 

8,722 

85 

-1 

Marriott 

788 

2 

5,628 

6,416 

9,4243 

1.62 

40.5 

1,113 

51 

386 

Promus  Cos 

513 

16 

22 

428 

962 

3,334 

0.96 

33.6 

1,685 

91 

47 

Southwest  Airlines 

625 

9 

1,923 

2,548 

31,392 

0.39 

14.0 

12,890 

-417 

9 

UAL 

413 

-12 

548 

961 

NA 

0.23 

2.4 

6,686 

-601 

-11 

USAir  Group 

Jffice  jointly  held  with  John  A  McMillan,  James  F  and  John  N  Nordstrom. 
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PORATE  AMfRICA'S  MOST  POWERFUL  PEOPLE 


Where  to  find  them 


Company  Page 

Abbott  Laboratories  158 

Advanced  Micro  128 

Aetna  Life  &  Cas  160 

Aflac  160 

HF  Ahmanson  144 

Air  Prods  &  Chems  128 

Albertson's  152 

Alco  Standard  126 

Alexander  &  Alexander  160 

Alexander  &  Baldwin  166 

Alleghany  160 

Allegheny  Power  136 

Allergan  158 

AlliedSignal  124 

Allmerica  Prop  &  Cas  160 

Alltel  128 

Alcoa  162 

ALZA  158 

AMAX  162 

Ambac  144 

Amdahl  128 

Amerada  Hess  140 

American  Brands  152 

American  Cyanamid  158 

American  Electric  136 

American  Express  144 

American  General  160 

American  Greetings  142 

American  Home  Prods  158 

American  Intl  Group  160 

American  Medical  158 

American  Natl  Ins  160 

American  President  166 

American  S&L  Fla  144 

American  Stores  152 

American  Tel  &  Tel  128 

American  Water  Works  136 

Ameritech  128 

Ames  Dept  Stores  162 

Amgen  158 

Amoco  140 

AMP  128 

AMR  166 

AmSouth  Bancorp  144 

Anadarko  Petroleum  140 

Anchor  Bancorp  144 

Anheuser-Busch  Cos  152 

Aon  160 

Apple  Computer  128 

Applied  Materials  128 

Archer  Daniels  152 

Argonaut  Group  160 

Arkla  140 

Armco  162 

Armstrong  World  Inds  134 

Arvin  Industries  134 

Asarco  162 

Ashland  OH  140 

Associate  8      "orp  144 

AST  Research  128 


Company 

Page 

Atlantic  Energy 

136 

Atlantic  Richfield 

140 

Automatic  Data 

126 

AutoZone 

162 

Avery  Dennison 

126 

Avnet 

128 

Avon  Products 

134 

Baker  Hughes 

140 

Ball  Corp 

154 

Baltimore  G&E 

136 

Banc  One 

144 

Bancorp  Hawaii 

144 

Bandag 

134 

Bank  of  Boston 

144 

Bank  of  New  York 

144 

Bank  South 

144 

BankAmerica 

144 

Bankers  Trust  NY 

144 

BanPonce 

144 

CR  Bard 

158 

Barnett  Banks 

144 

Bausch  &  Lomb 

158 

Baxter  International 

158 

BayBanks 

144 

BB&T  Financial 

144 

Bear  Stearns  Cos 

144 

Becton  Dickinson 

158 

Bell  Atlantic 

128 

BellSouth 

128 

Beneficial  Corp 

144 

Bergen  Brunswig 

158 

Berkshire  Hathaway 

160 

Bethlehem  Steel 

162 

Betz  Laboratories 

128 

Beverly  Enterprises 

158 

BHC  Commun 

142 

Bindley  Western  Inds 

158 

Biomet 

158 

Black  &  Decker 

134 

H&R  Block 

126 

Blockbuster 

162 

Boatmen's  Bancshs 

144 

Boeing 

124 

Boise  Cascade 

154 

Borden 

152 

Boston  Edison 

136 

Bowater 

154 

Bradlees 

162 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

158 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas 

140 

Brown-Forman 

152 

Brown  Group 

162 

Browning-Ferris  Inds 

126 

Bruno's 

152 

Brunswick 

134 

Burlington  Industries 

134 

Burlington  Northern 

166 

Burlington  Resources 

140 

Cabletron  Systems 

128 

Cabot 

128 

Company  Page 

Caldor  162 

California  Federal  144 

Campbell  Soup  154 

Capital  Cities/ABC  142 

Capital  Holding  160 

Cardinal  Distribution  158 

Carolina  Power  &  Lt  136 

Carter  Hawley  Hale  162 

Caterpillar  126 

CBI  Industries  132 

CBS  142 

CCP  Insurance  160 

Centerior  Energy  136 

Centex  132 

Central  &  So  West  136 

Central  Bancshares  144 

Central  Fidelity  Bks  144 

Centura  Banks  144 

Century  Telephone  128 

Champion  Intl  154 

Charming  Shoppes  162 

Charter  One  Finl  144 

Chase  Manhattan  144 

Chemical  Banking  144 

Chevron  140 

Chiquita  Brands  Intl  154 

Chiron  158 

Chrysler  134 

Chubb  160 

Cigna  160 

Cincinnati  Financial  160 

Cincinnati  G&E  136 

Cipsco  136 

Circle  K  152 

Circuit  City  Stores  162 

Circus  Circus  166 

Cisco  Systems  128 

Citadel  Holding  144 

Citicorp  144 

Citizens  Bncp  144 

Citizens  Utilities  128 

City  National  144 

Ciorox  134 

CMS  Energy  136 

Coast  Savings  Finl  144 

Coastal  Corp  140 

Coca-Cola  154 

Coca-Cola  Enterprises  154 

Colgate-Palmolive  134 

Colorado  Natl  Bkshs  144 

Columbia  Gas  System  140 

Comcast  142 

Comdisco  126 

Comerica  144 

Commerce  Bcshs  144 

Commercial  Federal  144 

Commonwealth  Ed  136 

Compaq  Computer  128 

Computer  Associates  128 

Computer  Sciences  126 


Company  Page 

ConAgra  154 

Conner  Peripherals  128 

Conseco  160 

Consolidated  Edison  136 

Consol  Freightways  166 

Consol  Natural  Gas  140 

Consolidated  Papers  154 

Consolidated  Rail  166 

Continental  Airlines  166 

Continental  Bank  144 

Continental  Corp  160 

Cooper  Industries  126 

Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber  134 

CoreStates  Financial  144 

Corning  128 

Costco  Wholesale  162 

Countrywide  Credit  144 

CPC  International  154 

Cracker  Barrel  152 

Crestar  Financial  144 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal  154 

CSF  Holdings  144 

CSX  166 

CUC  International  162 

Cullen/Frost  Bankers  144 

Cummins  Engine  134 

Cyprus  Minerals  162 

Dana  134 

Dauphin  Deposit  144 

Dayton  Hudson  162 

Dean  Foods  154 

Deere  &  Co  126 

Dell  Computer  128 

Delmarva  Power  &  Lt  136 

Delta  Air  Lines  166 

Deluxe  126 

Deposit  Guaranty  144 

Detroit  Edison  136 

Dial  134 

Diamond  Shamrock  140 

Digital  Equipment  128 

Dillard  Dept  Stores  162 
Dime  Savings  Bank  FSB  144 

Walt  Disney  166 

Dole  154 

Dominion  Resources  136 

RR  Donnelley  &  Sons  142 

Dover  126 

Dow  Chemical  128 

Dow  Jones  142 

Downey  S&L  Assn  144 

DPL  136 

DQE  136 

Dresser  Industries  140 

Dreyfus  144 

El  du  Pont  de  Nemours  128 

Duke  Power  136 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  142 

Duracell  Intl  134 

E-Systems  124 


168 


Forbes  ■  May  24,  1993 


'Hedging  with  CBOT  Treasury  futures  and  options 


nakes  us  more  price  competitive.  Bottom  line, 


lomebuyers  get  better  mortgage  rates." 


Peter  J.  Taglia 
VP  Secondary  Marketing 
Midwest  Mortgage  Services,  Inc. 
A  subsidiary  of  First  Chicago  Corporation 


We're  not  smarter  than  our  competition,"  admits  Peter  Taglia.  "But  we  do  have  an  edge  in  hedging."  Using  CBOT 
easury  futures  and  options  gives  Taglia  lower  hedge  costs  and  more  flexibility.  So  Midwest  Mortgage  Services 
an  offer  better  mortgage  rates  and  a  greater  variety  of  products. 

"There  are  lots  of  firms  out  there  that  should  be  using  futures  and  options,"  asserts  Taglia.  He  finds  they  are 
s  best  hedging  alternatives  for  the  portion  of  his  interest  rate  exposure  that  is  most  uncertain. 

"In  seven  years,  we've  never  been  out  of  the  futures  market,"  concludes  Taglia.  "That  tells  you  just  how 
nportant  futures  are  to  our  business." 

To  find  out  how  Treasury  futures  and  options  can  help  you  to  be  CI"HC3CJO  BOStCi  Of  "TfclCiG 

ore  competitive,  call  for  a  copy  of  "Treasury  Futures  for  Institutional 
ivestors"  at  1-800-THE-CBOT,  ext.  6005,  or  1-312-435-3558,  ext.  6005. 


•ORATE  AMERICA'S  HOST  POWERFUL  PEOPLE 


Company 

Page 

rz^man  Kodak 

134 

iijn 

134 

Echiin 

134 

AG  Edwards 

144 

EG&G 

126 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas 

140 

Emerson  Electric 

126 

Engelhard 

162 

Enron 

140 

Enserch 

140 

Entergy 

136 

Equifax 

126 

Equitable  Cos 

160 

Equitable  of  Iowa 

160 

Ethyl 

128 

Exxon 

140 

Farm  &  Home  Finl 

144 

Federal  Express 

166 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mtg 

148 

Federal  Natl  Mortgage 

148 

Federal  Paper  Board 

154 

Federated  Dept  Strs 

162 

FHP  International 

158 

Fifth  Third  Bancorp 

148 

Fina 

140 

First  Alabama  Bcshs 

148 

First  American  Corp 

148 

First  Bancp  Ohio 

148 

First  Bank  System 

148 

First  Chicago 

148 

First  Citizens  Bcshs 

148 

First  Commerce 

148 

First  Empire  State 

148 

First  Fidelity  Bncp 

148 

First  Finl  Corp 

148 

First  Financial  Mgmt 

126 

First  Hawaiian 

148 

First  Interstate  Bncp 

148 

First  Natl  Nebraska 

148 

First  of  America  Bank 

148 

First  Security 

148 

First  Tennessee  Natl 

148 

First  Union 

148 

First  Virginia  Banks 

148 

Firstar 

148 

FirstFed  Finl 

148 

FirstFed  Michigan 

148 

FirsTier  Financial 

148 

Fleet  Finl  Group 

148 

Fleetwood  Enterprises 

132 

Fleming  Cos 

152 

FlightSafety  Intl 

126 

Florida  Progress 

136 

Fluor 

132 

FMC 

128 

Food  Lion 

152 

Ford  Motor 

134 

Foster  Wheeler 

132 

Fourth  Financial 

148 

FPL  Group 

136 

Franklin  Resources 

148 

Freeport-McMoRan 

162 

Fruit  of  the  Loom 

134 

Galen  Health  Care 

158 

Gannett 

142 

Gap 

162 

GATX 

148 

Gaylorti  EnterU  ment 

142 

Geico 

160 

GenCorp 

124 

Company 

Page 

Genentech 
General  Dynamics 
General  Electric 
General  Instrument 
General  Mills 

158 
124 
124 
128 
154 

General  Motors 
General  Public  Utils 
General  Re 
General  Signal 
Genuine  Parts 

134 
136 
160 
126 
134 

Georgia-Pacific 
Gerber  Products 
Giant  Food 
Gillette 
GlenFed 

154 
154 
152 
134 
148 

Golden  West  Finl 

148 

BF  Goodrich 

128 

Goodyear 

134 

WR  Grace 

128 

WW  Grainger 

126 

Great  A&P  Tea 

152 

Great  Lakes  Bancorp 

148 

Great  Lakes  Chemical 

128 

Gt  Western  Financial 

148 

Grumman 

124 

GTE 

132 

Gulf  States  Utils 

136 

Halliburton 

140 

Hannaford  Bros 

152 

Harcourt  General 

142 

Harnischfeger  Inds 

126 

Harris  Corp 

132 

Harsco 

124 

Hasbro 

134 

Hawaiian  Electric 

136 

HCA  Hospital  Corp 

158 

HealthTrust 

158 

Hechinger 

162 

HJ  Heinz 

154 

Hercules 

128 

Hershey  Foods 

154 

Hewlett-Packard 

132 

Hibernia 

148 

Hillenbrand  Inds 

158 

Hills  Dept  Stores 

162 

Hilton  Hotels 

166 

Home  Depot 

162 

Homestake  Mining 

162 

Honeywell 

126 

Hook-SupeRx 

162 

Horace  Mann  Educators 

160 

Hormei  Foods 

154 

Household  Intl 

148 

Houston  Industries 

136 

Hubbell 

126 

Humana 

Huntington  Bcshs 

IBP 

ICH 

Illinois  Central 

158 
148 
154 
160 
166 

Illinois  Power 
Illinois  Tool  Works 
IMC  Fertilizer  Group 
Imcera  Group 
Imperial  Bncp 

135 
126 
128 
158 
148 

Ingersoll-Rand 
Inland  Steel  Inds 
Integra  Financial 
Intel 

Intelligent  Electron 

126 
162 
148 
132 
162 

Company 

Page 

IBM 

Intl  Flavors  &  Frags 
Intl  Game  Technology 
Intl  Multifopds 
International  Paper 

132 
128 
132 
154 
154 

Interpublic  Group 
Ipalco  Enterprises 

in 

IVAX 

James  River  Corp  Va 

142 
136 
160 
158 
134 

Jefferson-Pilot 
John  Alden  Financial 
Johnson  &  Johnson 
Johnson  Controls 
Jostens 

160 
160 
158 
134 
162 

JWP 

126 

Kansas  City  P&L 

136 

Kellogg 

154 

Kelly  Services 

126 

Kemper 

160 

Kerr-McGee 

140 

Key  Centurion  Bcshs 

148 

KeyCorp 

148 

Keystone  Finl 

148 

Kimberly-Clark 

134 

King  World  Prods 

142 

Kmart 

162 

Knight-Ridder 

142 

Kroger 

152 

KU  Energy 

136 

LDDS  Communications 

132 

Leucadia  National 

160 

LG&E  Energy 

136 

Liberty  Media 

142 

Liberty  National 

148 

Eli  Lilly 

158 

Limited 

162 

Lincoln  National 

160 

Litton  Industries 

124 

Liz  Claiborne 

134 

Lockheed 

124 

Loctite 

128 

Loews 

160 

Long  Island  Lighting 

136 

Longs  Drug  Stores 

162 

Loral 

124 

Lotus  Development 

132 

Louisiana-Pacific 

154 

Lowe's  Cos 

162 

LTV 

162 

Lubrizol 

128 

Lyondell  Petrochem 

128 

Magna  Group 

148 

Manor  Care 

158 

Manpower 

126 

Manville 
Mapco 

Marion  Merrell  Dow 
Marriott 

Marsh  &  McLennan  Cos 

132 
140 
158 
166 
160 

Marshall  8c  llsley 
Martin  Marietta 
Masco 
Mattel 

Maxus  Energy 

148 

m 

132 
134 
140 

Maxxam 

May  Dept  Stores 
Maytag 
MBIA 
MBNA 

162 
162 
134 
148 
148 

Company 

Page 

McCaw  Cellular 

132 

McCormick  &  Co 

154 

McDonald's 

152 

McDonnell  Douglas 

124 

McGraw-Hill 

142 

MCI  Communications 

132 

McKesson 

158 

Mead 

154 

Medco  Containment 

158 

Medtronic 

158 

Mellon  Bank 

148 

Melville 

166 

Mercantile  Bancorp 

148 

Mercantile  Bkshs 

148 

Mercantile  Stores 

166 

Merck 

158 

Mercury  Finance 

148 

Mercury  General 

160 

Meridian  Bancorp 

150 

Merisel 

132 

Merrill  Lynch 

150 

Metropolitan  Finl 

150 

Fred  Meyer 

166 

MGIC  Investment 

150 

Michigan  National 

150 

Microsoft 

132 

Midlantic 

150 

Minn  Mining  &  Mfg 

126 

Minnesota  Power  &  Lt 

136 

MNC  Financial 

150 

Mobil 

140 

Molex 

132 

Monsanto 

128 

Montana  Power 

136 

JP  Morgan  &  Co 

150 

Morgan  Stanley 

150 

Morrison  Knudsen 

132 

Morton  International 

128 

Motorola 

132 

Murphy  Oil 

140 

Mylan  Labs 

158 

Nalco  Chemical 

128 

Nash  Finch 

152 

National  City 

150 

Natl  Community  Bks 

150 

National  Fuel  Gas 

142 

National  Intergroup 

158 

National  Medical 

158 

Natl  Semiconductor 

132 

National  Service 

126 

NationsBank 

150 

Navistar  Intl 

134 

NBD  Bancorp 

150 

New  England  Electric 

136 

NY  State  E8cG 

136 

New  York  Times 

142 

Newell  Co 

134 

Newmont  Mining 

162 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power 

136 

Nicor 

142 

NIKE 

134 

Nipsco  Industries 

136 

Nordstrom 

166 

Norfolk  Southern 

166 

Northeast  Bancorp 

150 

Northeast  Federal 

150 

Northeast  Utilities 

136 

No  States  Power 

140 

Northern  Trust 

150 

Northrop 

124 

170 


Forbes  ■  May  24,  199 


"Public  Television 


s  proof  that  learning  can  be  fun  and  fulfilling... 


TOYOTA 


is  proud  to  be  a  partner  in  bringing 


his  message  to  America's  youth ."I- 


3 


-Yale  Qieszl, 

K  xri  lit  i  vc  Vice  I' resilient. 
I'oyota  Motor  Sales,  I  ISA 


through  its  support  of  Public  Television,  'I'oyota  is  investing  in  the  things  we  all  care  about.  By  underwriting 
rograms  like  W/ierv  In  The  Won/a"  Is  Carmen  SanDiegpP 'young  minds  are  exposed  to  the  blueprint  of  our  world, 
.hanks  to  Toyota,  millions  of  teens  know  that  Learning  Matters.  And  To  The  Contrary  provides  a  vital  forum 
j>r  women  to  speak  out.  Support  your  company's  vision  —  become  a  partner  with  Public  Television.  Tor 
lore  information,  call  Jan  Wilson,  PBS  Director  of  Corporate  Support  at  703-739-5130. 


Public  Television. 
Keep  us  in  mind. 


CORPORATE  AMERICA'S  MOST  POWERFUL  PEOPLE 


Company 


Page 


150 

Novell 

132 

Nucor 

162 

NWNL 

160 

Nynex 

132 

f"Vr  cirlont  al  PfitrAlpI  IIYI 
UCLIUCllldl  rCUUlCUIII 

142 

166 

Ogden 

126 

Ohio  Casualty 

160 

Ohio  Edison 

140 

Unlaliuiud  UUL 

140 

OlH  Kpnt  Financial 

Ul u  rxcisi  r  1  f  la  1 1*#  )a  1 

150 

Old  National  Bncp 

150 

Old  Republic  Intl 

160 

Olin 

128 

unDdncorp 

150 

ftraAiA  Que  tome 
WrdLit  oyMciik> 

132 

Oryx  Energy 

142 

Owens-Corning 

132 

Owens-Illinois 

154 

raccar 

104 

142 

Pacific  G&E 

140 

Pacific  Telesis 

132 

PacifiCare  Health 

158 

rdlll  IUUI  [J 

140 

PainpWfhhpr  Hroiin 

r  oi i  it  w » vuuci  uiuuu 

150 

Pall 

158 

Panhandle  Eastern 

142 

Paramount  Commun 

142 

Parkpr  Hannifin 

i  oi  rti  iiaiiiiiiiii 

126 

Ppnn  C pntral 

160 

Penn  Traffic 

152 

JC  Penney 

166 

Pennsylvania  P&L 

140 

Ppnn7ni  t 

142 

Porinlo'c  Rani/ 

1  JU 

Peoples  Energy 

142 

PepsiCo 

154 

Perrigo 

158 

Ppt 

rci 

1 J4 

Pf  i7pr 
n  izci 

1  JO 

Phelps  Dodge 

162 

PHH 

126 

Philadelphia  Elec 

140 

Phil  in  Mnrric  C ac 
niiiip  iviuiild  uub 

1 

Ph  i !  1 1  nc  Potrnloi  im 
r  lllllip  r  clFUIcUII  1 

PHM 

132 

Pinnacle  West 

140 

Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Intl 

154 

rllflcy  DOWci 

19K 

Pittctnn 

IKK 
100 

PNC  Bank 

150 

Polaroid 

134 

Policy  Management  Sys 

132 

ruiudflU  uiciicial 

1  jn 

14U 

Pntlatrh 
r  UlldlLI  1 

IRA 

Potomac  Electric 

140 

PPG  Industries 

134 

Praxair 

128 

rremarK  inn 

1  'iA 

ricmier  Dancorp 

i  t;n 

1 DU 

Premier  Industrial 

126 

Price  Co 

166 

Primerica 

150 

Procter  &  Gamble 

134 

Progressive 

160 

Promus  Cos 

166 

Protective  Life 

160 

Provident  Bncp 

150 

Company 

Page 

Provident  Life  &  Acc 
PSI  Resources 
Public  Service  Colo 
Pub  Svc  Enterprise 
Puget  Sound  P&L 

160 
140 
140 
140 
140 

Quaker  Oats 
Quantum 

Quantum  Chemical 
QVC  Network 
Ralston  Purina 

154 
132 
128 
166 
154 

Raychem 
Raytheon 

Reader's  Digest  Assn 
Reebok  International 
Reliance  Group 

132 
124 
142 
134 
160 

Republic  New  York 

150 

Revco  DS 

166 

Reynolds  Metals 

162 

Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer 

158 

Riggs  National 

150 

Rite  Aid 

166 

RJR  Nabisco 

154 

Roadway  Services 

166 

Rochester  Community 

150 

Rochester  Telephone 

132 

Rockwell  Intl 

124 

Rohm  &  Haas 

128 

Rubbermaid 

134 

Russell 

134 

Ryder  System 

150 

Ryland  Group 

132 

Safeco 

160 

Safeway 

152 

St  Jude  Medical 

158 

St  Paul  Bancorp 

150 

St  Paul  Cos 

160 

Sallie  Mae 

150 

Salomon 

150 

San  Diego  G&E 

140 

Santa  Fe  Pacific 

166 

Sara  Lee 

154 

Scana 

140 

SCEcorp 

140 

Schering-Plough 

158 

Charles  Schwab 

150 

Scott  Paper 

134 

EW  Scripps 

142 

Seagate  Technology 

132 

Sears,  Roebuck 

166 

Sequa 

124 

Service  Corp  Intl 

136 

Service  Merchandise 

166 

SFFed  Corp 

150 

Shaw  Industries 

136 

Shawmut  National 

150 

Sherwin-Williams 
ShopKo  Stores 
Sigma-Aldrich 
Signet  Banking 
Silicon  Graphics 

128 
166 
128 
150 
132 

Smith's  Food  &  Drug 
Snap-on  Tools 
Society 
Sonat 

Sonoco  Products 

152 
134 
150 
142 
154 

Southern  Co 

Southern  Natl 

So  New  Eng  Telecom 

Southland 

SouthTrust 

140 
150 
132 
152 
150 

Company 


Page 


Southwest  Airlines 

166 

Southwest  Gas 

142 

Southwestern  Bell 

132 

Southwestern  Pub  Svc 

140 

Spiegel 

166 

Springs  Industries 

134 

Sprint 

132 

Standard  Fedl  Bank 

150 

Stanley  Works 

126 

Star  Banc 

150 

State  Street  Boston 

150 

Statesman  Group 

160 

Stone  Container 

154 

Stop  &  Shop  Cos 

152 

Stride  Rite 

136 

Stryker 

158 

Sumitomo  Bank  Calif 

150 

Summit  Bancorp 

150 

Sun  Co 

142 

Sun  Microsystems 

132 

SunAmerica 

160 

Sundstrand 

124 

SunTrust  Banks 

150 

Supervalu 

III 

SynOptics  Commun 

1  1/ 

Synovus  Finl 

150 

Sysco 

152 

Tambrands 

136 

Tandem  Computers 

132 

Tandy 

166 

TCF  Financial 

150 

TECO  Energy 

140 

Tektronix 

132 

Tele-Communications 

142 

Teledyne 

124 

Temple-inland 

154 

Tenneco 

126 

Texaco 

142 

Texas  Instruments 

132 

Texas  Utilities 

140 

Textron 

124 

Time  Warner 

142 

Times  Mirror 

142 

Timken 

126 

TJX  Cos 

166 

Torchmark 

160 

Tosco 

142 

Toys  'R'  Us 

166 

Transamerica 

160 

Transatlantic  Holding 

160 

Transco  Energy 

142 

Travelers 

160 

Tribune 

142 

Trinova 

126 

Trustmark 

150 

TRW 

134 

Turner  Broadcasting 

142 

Turner  Corp 

132 

TW  Holdings 

152 

20th  Century  Inds 

160 

Tyco  Laboratories 

126 

Tyson  Foods 

154 

UAL 

166 

UJB  Financial 

150 

Ultramar 

142 

Unifi 

136 

Union  Bank 

152 

Union  Camp 

154 

Union  Carbide 

128 

Union  Electric 

140 

Company 

Page 

Union  Pacific 
Union  Planters 
Union  Texas  Petrol 
Unisys 

United  Carolina  Bcshs 

166 
152 
142 
132 
152 

United  HealthCare 
United  Missouri  Bcsh 
US  Bancorp 
US  Healthcare 
US  Shoe 

158 
152 
152 
158 
166 

US  Surgical 
US  Trust 

United  Technologies 

Unitrin 

Univar 

158 
152 
124 
162 
128 

Universal 

154 

Unocal 

142 

UNUM 

162 

Upjohn 

158 

US  West 

132 

USAir  Group 

166 

USF&G 

162 

USG 

132 

Uslico 

162 

USLife 

162 

UST  Inc 

154 

USX-Marathon 

142 

USX-US  Steel 

162 

Valero  Energy 

142 

Valley  Bancorp 

152 

Varity 

134 

VF 

136 

Viacom 

142 

Vons  Cos 

152 

Vulcan  Materials 

132 

Waban 

166 

Wachovia 

152 

Wal-Mart  Stores 

166 

Walgreen 

166  | 

Warner-Lambert 

158 

Washington  Fedl  S&L 

152 

Washington  Mutual 

152 

Washington  Post 

142 

Washington  Water 

140 

Waste  Management 

126 

Weis  Markets 

152 

WellPoint  Health 

158 

Wells  Fargo 

152 

West  One  Bancorp 

152 

Western  Resources 

140 

Westinghouse 

126 

Westvaco 

154 

Weyerhaeuser 

154 

Whirlpool 

134 

Whitman 

154 

Whitney  Holding 
Willamette  Inds 
Williams  Cos 
Wilmington  Trust 
Winn-Dixie  Stores 

152 
154 
142 
152 
152 

Wisconsin  Energy 
Witco 
Woolworth 
Worthen  Banking 
Worthington  Inds 

140 
128 
166 
152 
162 

Wm  Wrigley  Jr 
Xerox 

Yellow  Freight  Sys 
York  Intl 

Zions  Bancorporation 

154 
126 
166 
126 
152 

172 


Forbes  ■  May  24,  19^| 


Ar  Schwab, 
These  Well-Known  Mutual  Funds 
Have  3  things  In  Common. 


Dreyfus 


Founders 


Stei^0E 


mmmmr 


Neuberger  L/ 
&Berman 


NO  LOADS. 


2.' 


NO  FEES 


THE  SAME 
PHONE  NUMBER. 


Charles  Schwab 

1-800-442-5111 


JANUS  NEUBERGER  STEINROE 

INVESCO      &  BERMAN  FOUNDERS 

SCHWAB      DREYFUS  CAPPIELLO- 

BERGER  RUSHMORE 


Now,  thanks  to  Charles 
Schwab,  you  can  buy  no-load 
mutual  funds  from  leading  fund 
companies  with  a  single  phone 
call.  It's  that  easy.  One  call  to 
Schwab  and  you  can  choose  from 
over  90  well-known  no-load 
mutual  funds  with  proven  track 
records. 

And,  you  can  pick  from  a 


wide  variety  of  top-performing 
funds  without  paying  any  loads, 
transaction  fees  or  commissions. 

What's  more,  with  Schwab, 
you  can  take  advantage  of  our 
convenient,  24-hour  access  to 
mutual  fund  specialists.  Plus,  no 
matter  how  many  different  funds 
you  own,  you'll  receive  a  single, 
easy-to-understand  statement. 


To  find  out  more  about  how 
to  buy  mutual  funds  at  Charles 
Schwab,  stop  by  your  local  office 
or  call  the  only  number  you  now 
need  to  know: 

1-800-442-5111  ext.  461. 

Charles  Schwab 

Helping  Investors  Help  Themselves™ 


We  will  provide  you  with  a  free  prospectus  for  any  fund  available  through  Schwab.  Please  review  the  prospectus  carefully  before  investing. 

Schwab  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  funds  available  with  no  transaction  fees  (NTF)  and  reinstate  the  fees  on  any  funds.  Shares  purchased  without  such  fees  may  always  be 
sold  without  transaction  fees  If  you  make  5  or  more  short-term  redemptions  of  NTF  funds  in  a  12-month  period,  you  will  be  charged  fees  on  your  future  mutual  fund  trades. 
A  short-term  redemption  refers  to  the  sale  of  mutual  fund  shares  held  for  6  months  or  less.  Charles  Schwab  &  Co.,  Inc.  ©  1993  Member  S1PC/NYSE 


Long-suffering  shareholders 
of  Arabian  Shield  Development  Co. 
finally  got  some  good  news  last  month, 
but  did  it  come  too  late? 

Crapshoot 


By  William  P.  Barrett 

Twenty-six  years  ago  shareholders 
of  Dorchester  Gas  Producing  Co.,  a 
Dallas-based  natural  gas  producer,  re- 
ceived shares  in  a  spinoff  called  Arabi- 
an Shield  Development  Co.  The  spin- 
off hoped  to  find  and  develop  copper 
and  zinc  deposits  in  the  southwestern 
corner  of  the  Saudi  desert,  on  a  site 
supposedly  mined  three  millennia  ago 
for  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

John  (Jack)  Crichton,  then  51,  a 
Dorchester  board  member  who  had 
spent  a  lot  of  time  on  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  became  the  chief  execu- 
tive. The  local  fellow  in  charge: 
the  geologist  who  discovered  the 
mine,  Hatem  El-Khalidi,  the  son 
of  a  former  Jordanian  prime  min- 
ister. He's  now  the  company 
president  and  lives  in  Saudi 
Arabia. 

To  raise  funds,  Arabian  Shield 
sold  big  wads  of  below- market- 
priced  restricted  stock  in  the 
company  to  Saudi  investors.  This 
diluted  existing  shareholders  but 
added  a  heavy  sprinkling  of  Saudi 
sheikhs,  princelings  and  royal  in- 
laws to  Arabian  Shield's  share- 
holder list. 

So  what  have  the  royals — or, 
for  that  matter,  Crichton — done 
for  the  company?  Not  much.  Ara- 
bian Shield  has  lost  money  in  25 
of  its  26  years  in  business.  Last 
year  it  dropped  another  $2.2  mil- 
lion. Efforts  to  find  minerals  in 
the  U.S.  have  gone  nowhere. 
Arabian  Shield's  only  revenue- 
producing  operation  is  a  small 
refinery  near  Beaumont,  Tex. 
that  barely  breaks  even. 

This  is  a  company  on  the 
brink — but  it';  been  that  way  for 
years.  A  chunk  of  debt  is  in  de- 
fault. Arabia!  Shield  has  a  nega- 
tive $20  nn  orking  capital. 
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The  latest  auditor's  opinion  letter  car- 
ries on  for  two  pages,  citing  a  variety 
of  problems  that  could  doom  the 
company. 

Reflecting  all  this  woe,  Arabian 
Shield's  stock  has  gone  from  a  1983 
high  of  $17.50  a  share  to  $2.13  in 
mid- April  1993. 

Finally,  last  month,  the  clouds  part- 
ed somewhat.  The  Saudi  government 
had  been  sitting  on  Arabian  Shield's 
application  for  a  lease  for  its  mine 
since  1983.  In  April  the  Saudis  grant- 
ed the  company  a  30-year  lease  to 


Jack  Crichton,  chairman  of 
Arabian  Shield  Development  Co. 
"The  Saudis  want  us. 
It's  a  good  roll  of  the  dice." 


open  its  mine.  Amid  heavy  buyin 
from  Saudi  speculators,  Arabia 
Shield  shares  doubled  to  $4.50,  giv 
ing  the  company  a  market  cap  c 
about  $70  million. 

Crichton  says  tests  prove  the  pre« 
ence  of  copper  and  zinc — and  to  a  fa 
lesser  degree,  silver  and  gold- 
commercial  quantities.  "We  have  pet 
severed,"  beams  Crichton,  now  76. 

But  Crichton,  who  a  decade  ag 
predicted  he'd  get  his  Saudi  lease  i 
1984,  still  has  a  way  to  go.  He  musj 
for  example,  find  $100  million  or  s 
to  finish  the  mine.  Crichton  sa> 
that  will  come  from  borrowin 
from  the  Saudi  Arabian  govern 
ment,  vendor  credit  and  the  pos 
sible  issuance  of  new  stock- 
which  would  mean  further  dilu 
tion.  Even  Thomas  Harenburj 
an  Oshkosh,  Wis.  stockbroke 
and  a  marketmaker  in  Arabia 
Shield — who  with  his  clienl 
owns  1 .4  million  shares — says  h 
wouldn't  touch  the  stock  at  thes 
prices. 

Crichton  owns  or  has  optior 
on  more  than  100,000  shares  an 
energetically  talks  up  Arabia 
Shield's  prospects.  He  insists  thz 
the  mine  will  be  operating  b 
1996,  and  that  after  all  Sauc 
taxes,  operating  expenses  and  d(, 
preciation  charges,  the  min 
should  earn  at  least  $15  million 
year,  or  about  $1  a  share  assun 
ing  some  modest  dilution. 

"There's  some  risk,  no  dout 
about  it,"  Crichton  concede: 
"But  the  Saudis  want  us.  It's 
good  roll  of  the  dice." 

Given  the  company's  histor 
and  Crichton's  record  of  premc 
ture  optimism,  Arabian  Shiel 
looks  to  us  more  like  a  crap 
shoot.  ■ 
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Liberty  Mutual  Presents: 
Great  Assumptions  In  History. 

"Look!  They've  surrendered." 


Making  the  wrong  assumption  could  cost  you 
the  battle.  For  instance,  most  buyers  assume 
there's  nothing  anyone  can  do  to  battle  rising 
workers  compensation  costs.  Liberty  Mutual  cus- 
tomers know  that's  not  the  truth. 

Liberty's  answer  to  controlling  workers  com- 
pensation costs  is  a  unique  six-step  program  we 
call  the  Continuum  of  Care.  An  approach  that  bet- 
ter manages  your  claim  costs.  From  pre-accident 
consulting  to  disability  management,  it  uses 
proven  methods  to  reduce  or  even  eliminate  costs. 

How? 

Liberty  has  over  80  years  of  experience 
gathered  into  one  of  the  industry's  most  compre- 


hensive databases.  A  powerful  tool  that  has 
allowed  Liberty  to  pioneer  new  loss  prevention 
techniques  and  develop  cost-effective  treatment 
protocols  for  workplace  injuries.  With  it,  we're 
better  able  to  identify  what's  a  legitimate  claim 
and  what  isn't. 

The  Continuum  of  Care  will  work  for  you 
regardless  of  the  way  you  pay  for  your  workers 
compensation  costs.  So  there's  no  reason  to  sur- 
render to  the  high  cost  of  _ 
workers  compensation.  Call 

your  Liberty  Mutual  office  ||K 

today.  And  find  out  more 

about  Continuum  of  Care.  MUTUAL. ^yZyf 


FAHTNa  THE  ISSUES  THAT  FACE  OUR  CUSTOMERS 


TICAL  SPOTLIGHT 


Premise:  The  best-performing  industries 
are  so  expensive  that  they  have 
nowhere  to  go  but  down.  Conclusion: 
Buy  the  weakest  industries. 


Rotate 

By  Gilbert  Steedley 

A  DECADE  ago  brokerage,  newspaper 
and  technology  stocks  were  red-hot, 
having  climbed  with  dazzling  speed 
in  the  first  12  months  of  the  1982-87 
bull  market.  But  mid- 1983  was  the 
wrong  time  to  be  buying  into  glamor- 
ous sectors.  They  fell — in  the  case  of 
technology,  fell  very  sharply — in  the 
1983-84  correction. 
Sooner  or  later  it  happens  to  all  the 


fast-track  sectors.  The  stocks  lose  mo- 
mentum and  are  dumped.  The  corol- 
lary to  this  is  that  depressed  industries 
eventually  become  winners. 

Do  you  sincerely  want  to  be  a  con- 
trarian? To  come  up  with  some  of  the 
doggiest  stocks  with  potential  for  big 
rebounds,  we  searched  the  Value  Line 
universe  of  4,800  firms  for  the  worst- 
performing  industries  relative  to  the 


s&P  500  over  the  last  five  years.  From 
the  10  weakest  industries  we  picked 
stocks  that  look  cheap  based  on  either 
their  price /book  or  price /sales  ratios 
most  are  well  off  their  five-year  highs 
We  limited  the  list  to  stocks  trading  at 
low  multiples  based  on  1994  earning 
projections.  Not  that  a  low  estimated 
P/E  is  any  guarantee.  Analysts  are 
wrong  more  often  than  not.  But  all 
other  things  being  equal,  a  firm  with 
good  forecast  is  more  promising  than 
one  with  a  bad  forecast. 

Over  the  past  five  years  the  s&P  500 


Caboose  stocks 


Company/industry 

 Price  

 EPS- 

Estimated 

Price/ 

Price/ 

recent 

5-year 

5-year 

latest  12 

1994 

1994 

book 

sales* 

high 

low 

months 

est 

P/E 

Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel/integrated  steel 

9% 

27% 

2% 

$-1.85 

$2.30 

4.3 

0.47 

0.47 

Weirton  Steel/integrated  steel 

6% 

7%f 

3%t 

-1.57 

1.39 

4.5 

0.55 

0.62 

Crown  Central  Petroleum/petroleum 

145/8 

41% 

13% 

-1.35 

2.00 

7.3 

0.65 

0.12 

Chrysler/auto  &  truck 

40% 

44 

9% 

1.46 

5.52 

7.4 

0.61 

1.09 

Navistar  Intl/auto  &  truck 

m 

7% 

1% 

-0.84 

0.33 

7.6 

2.34 

0.26 

Oriole  Homes/real  estate 

12% 

15%t 

5V4 

1.17 

1.63 

7.7 

0.75 

1.72 

Cleveland-Cliffs/lead,  zinc 

32% 

40% 

14V4 

2.57 

4.13 

7.8 

1.56 

1.51 

Bethlehem  Steel/integrated  steel 

18% 

28% 

10 

-2.42 

2.37 

7.9 

NM 

0.59 

Tosco/petroleum 

231/2 

30% 

3% 

0.69 

2.90 

8.1 

1.68 

0.52 

Geneva  Steel  CI  A/integrated  steel 

14 

15%t 

6%t 

-0.81 

1.62 

8.6 

1.27 

0.84 

Inland  Steel/integrated  steel 

22V4 

48% 

16V4 

-5.83 

2.42 

9.2 

8.77 

0.49 

Lafarge/cement 

15 

20% 

8% 

-0.63 

1.60 

9.4 

1.23 

1.04 

Dravo/cement 

9% 

22% 

5% 

0.52 

1.02 

9.4 

1.38 

0.83 

Ashland  Oil/petroleum 

25% 

43 

22% 

-1.16 

2.74 

9.4 

1.59 

0.33 

Giant  Inds/petroleum 

9% 

9% 

4V4 

-0.20 

1.00 

9.5 

0.92 

0.76 

Diamond  Shamrock/petroleum 

21% 

281/2 

8% 

0.92 

2.19 

9.6 

1.44 

0.40 

General  Motors/auto  &  truck 

41 

50% 

26% 

-0.81 

4.20 

9.8 

4.28 

0.84 

USX-U.S.  Steel  Group/integrated  sieel 

41V2 

41% 

22  ft 

-4.92 

4.16 

10.0 

1.36 

0.84 

Ford  Motor/auto  &  truck 

54% 

56% 

23% 

-0.08 

5.27 

10.4 

0.73 

1.40 

AM  Castle/lead,  zinc 

12V6 

l71/4 

8% 

0.47 

1.20 

10.4 

1.33 

0.37 

Armco/mtegrated  steel 

6% 

13% 

3% 

-4.37 

0.65 

10.6 

4.01 

0.56 

Sun  Co/petroleum 

24% 

43% 

22V* 

-2.80 

1.97 

12.6 

1.21 

0.30 

Addington  Resources/lead,  zinc 

12% 

23 

6 

0.72 

1.00  • 

12.8 

1.07 

1.31 

Pulitzer  Publishing/newspapers 

30% 

39% 

15V4 

2.07 

2.35 

13.1 

3.23 

1.14 

Acme-Cleveland/machine  tool 

8% 

13% 

4% 

0.47 

0.67 

13.2 

0.78 

0.34 

*Market  value  plus  total  debt  divided  by  sales. 

tRange  less  than  five  years. 

NM: 

Not  meaningful. 

Source:  Value  Line  and  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  via  Lotus  One  Source. 


These  are  companies  in  the  industries  that  the  recent  bull  market  left  behind— such  as  steel  and  oil. 

They're  all  selling  at  low  multiples  of  1994  earnings  forecasts  and  are  cheap  against  either  sales  or  book  value. 
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Leave  costs  untamed,  and  youTI  only  live  in  fear. 

ihe  challenge?  Looking  beyond  the  most  terrifying 
i  lumbers  to  see  which  practices  can  help  you  bring 
jjhem  under  control. 

And  thaf  s  where  our  proprietary  knowledge 
j>ase  of  global  Best  Practices  can  help. 

In  our  trained  hands,  it  lets  us  compare 
( our  operating  practices  to  the  best  in  the  business 
ii/orid — within  your  own  industry  and  across 
he  board. 

So  we  can  gain  insight  into  what  could  bring 
jpsts  under  control.  And  offer  more  creative  ways 
)  help  you  re-engineer  your  operations. 

It's  designed  to  be  the  most  thought-provok- 
jig  resource  of  its  kind.  Driven  by  an  advanced 
Implication  of  CD-ROM  technology.  Updated 


throughout  our  global  network.  And  unsurpassed 
in  its  depth  and  scope. 

To  see  a  demonstration  of  our  knowledge 
base  or  receive  a  free  brochure,  call  1-800-445-5556, 
today.  And  find  out  how  you  can  master  costs — 
on  paper  and  in  practice. 


Best  Practices. 
Putting  insight  into  practice 


Arthur 
Andersen 


STATISTICAL  SPOTLIGHT 


HAVING  YOUR  JOB? 

DON'T  LEAVE  20%  OF  YOUR 
RETIREMENT  MONEY  DEHIND 


Free  T.  Howe  Price  kit  helps  you  protect  your  retirement  savings. 

If  you're  leaving  your  job,  choosing  what  to  do  with 
your  retirement  plan  payout  may  be  one  of  the  most 
important  decisions  you'll  make.  And  a  new  law 
makes  your  choices  more  complicated — and  more 
important — than  ever.  Depending  on  your  decision, 
the  IRS  could  withhold  20%  of  your  retirement  money. 

We  help  you  know  all  your  options.  Our  up-to-date 

kit  can  help  you  understand  all  your  options.  In  plain,  straightforward 
language,  we  give  you  the  accurate,  detailed  facts  you  need  to  decide 
what's  best  for  you. 

Call  for  more  information  and  a  free  kit 
1-800-541-7882 


Invest  With  Confidence 

T.RoweRlce 


m 

;  Ik 


IRAR018307 


T.  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services,  Inc.,  Distributor,  100  E.  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  MD  21202. 


In  This  Issue... 


Forbes 

SPRING  ANNUAL 
REPORT  PORTFOLIO 

Turn  to  page  209  to  receive 
investment  information  on  leading 
and  growing  companies. 


[__!_  :    i  '0KBES  Spring  Annual  Report  Portfolio,  appearing  in  this  issue, 
is  a  convenient  way  to  get  the  information  you  need  to  make  important 
investment  decisions.  To  receive  annual  reports  free-of-charge  from  compa- 
nies in  which  you  are  interested,  simply  send  in  the  reply  card  bound  into  the 
section,  or  call  l-800-45-FORBE(S). 

Don't  Miss  It ! 


was  up  69%.  The  worst  industries 
during  this  period  were  integrated 
steel,  down  39%;  real  estate,  down 
26%;  and  cement,  down  24%. 

Another  poor  performer  was  the 
automotive  group,  which  gained  only 
1 5% — despite  a  nearly  fivefold  increase 
for  Chrysler.  Navistar  International  is 
off" 66%  from  its  five-year  high.  Navis- 
tar lost  money  in  six  out  of  the  last  ten 
years,  and  it  is  now  trying  to  get  its 
unions  to  go  along  with  a  reduction  in 
retiree  health  care  and  life  insurance 
benefits  (Forbes,  Apr.  26). 

But,  despite  Navistar's  problems, 
Richard  Henderson,  a  vice  president 
of  investment  research  at  Jersey  City, 
N.J. -based  Pershing  &  Co.,  believes 
the  company  will  make  a  comeback. 
"Navistar  is  leading  the  [truck  manu 
facturing]  industry  in  technology," 
says  Henderson,  "and  should  see  its 
sales  rise  at  least  1 0%  this  year.'" 

Henderson  is  not  alone  in  his  opti- 
mism: The  15  analysts  who  file  earn 
ings  forecasts  with  the  Institutional 
Brokers  Estimate  System  expect  Na 
vistar  to  earn  33  cents  a  share  in  1994. 
If  so,  the  company  is  trading  at  an 
estimated  price/earnings  ratio  of  8, 
based  on  its  recent  price  of  2V2. 

Our  list  includes  several  members 
of  the  steel  industry.  Bethlehem  Steel,, 
for  example,  lost  $966  million  in  the 
last  two  years,  while  its  cash  flow 
(earnings  plus  depreciation)  fell  fromi 
$4.85  to  40  cents  a  share.  But  the 
analysts  believe  the  worst  is  over  and! 
predict  that  Bethlehem  will  earn 
$2.37  a  share  in  1994,  for  a  projected 
P/E  of  8.  Says  Russell  Thompson,  a 
money  manager  for  the  United  In-) 
coriie  Fund,  which  owned  400,000 
shares  of  Bethlehem  as  of  year-end 
"Bethlehem  Steel  will  benefit  from" 
cost  control  and  the  new  tariffs  thai 
stop  foreigners  from  dumping  steel  in 
the  U.S."  Bethlehem  is  trading  close! 
to  its  five-year  low  than  its  high,  so  it's 
hard  to  imagine  it  getting  hammers 
much  lower.  ■ 
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Aerial  view  of  expansion  to  world's  largest  building. 


Boeing  pushes  major  expansion 
for  production  of  new  777  twinjet. 

Responding  to  the  intense  global  competition  among  commercial 
aircraft  manufacturers,  the  Boeing  Company  is  preparing  to  introduce 
the  all-new  777  twinjet. 

To  produce  the  375-seat  airplane,  Boeing's  manufacturing  plant  at 
Everett,  Washington,  is  being  expanded  by  50  percent. 

On  the  largest  construction  site  in  North  America,  new  facilities  with 
a  volume  of  more  than  180  million  cubic  feet  are  being  erected  at  what  is 
already  the  world's  largest  building. 
Riveting  area  under  construction.      The  1,700,000-square-foot  addition  incorporates  state-of-the-technology 

material  handling  and  advanced  manufacturing  systems. 

With  the  first  777's  scheduled  to  roll  out  in  1994,  the  construction 
program  is  being  implemented  on  an  accelerated  schedule. 

Construction  actually  began  in  the  summer  of  1991,  enabling  Boeing 
to  occupy  part  of  the  addition  in  the  spring  of  1992. 

The  Austin  Company  is  responsible  for  designing,  engineering  and 
constructing  the  facilities  for  the  777  production  program. 

Austin  created  the  original  master  plan  for  the  Everett  site,  designed 
and  constructed  the  original  plant  in  1966-67  for  the  747  airliner,  and 
enlarged  it  for  the  production  of  the  767  in  1977-78. 

For  information  on  how  Austin  can  help  you  create  sophisticated, 
efficient  and  economical  facilities,  on  time  and  within  budget,  we  invite 

Testing  pits  for  777  landing  gear     your  inquiry. 

The  Austin  Company,  3650  Mayfield  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44121. 
Telephone:  (216)  382-6600.  Facsimile:  (216)  291-6684.  Offices  in 
principal  cities  worldwide. 


mTHE  AUSTIN 
COMPANY 

CONSULTANTS 
DESIGNERS 


ENGINEERS 
CONSTRUCTORS 


Marriages  don't  last  as  long  as  they  used  to,  but  thanks  to  clever 
marketing,  the  wedding  experience  is  costing  more  than  ever. 


The  big  day 


By  Elizabeth  Comte 

Dear  Dad, 

I  know  $50,000  sounds  like  an 
awful  lot  of  money  for  a  wedding.  So 
before  you  pass  out,  please  under- 
stand that's  pretty  much  the  norm 
these  days  for  a  first-rate  wedding. 
Even  the  average  wedding  costs 
$19,000  in  the  U.S.  now. 

Dad,  I  know  that's  a  lot 
more  than  what  you  and 
Mom  spent.  But  getting 
married  is  now  a  $32-bil- 
lion-a-year  industry.  It's  no 
longer  just  the  church,  hall, 
cake  and  punch.  Everyone  is 
getting  into  the  act.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  pick  up  one  of 
the  bridal  magazines  and 
look  at  the  ads.  Or  rent  that 
funny  Steve  Martin  movie, 
Father  of  the  Bride. 

Bride's,  Modern  Bride 
and  Bridal  Guide  ranked 
among  the  top  five  maga- 
zines in  the  country  in  total 
ad  pages  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year.  (This 
continues  the  trend  of  re- 
cent years.  See  Forbes, 
Sept.  2,  1991.)  They  carry 
ads  for  everything — gowns, 
crystal,  china,  stationery, 
cosmetics,  yacht  charters, 
hotels — even  pots  and 
pans.  There  are  even  bridal 
expos  and  fairs  held  around 
the  country,  where  couples 
can  get  more  ideas. 

It's  a  racket!  These  mar-  ■BHH 
keters  know  we're  a  captive 
audience,  and  they  know  that  we  all 
want  everything  to  be  the  best  for  The 
Bijj  Day!  Personal  service  has  become 
the  mainstay.  With  just  a  couple  of 
phone  calls,  you  can  arrange  practical- 
ly everything! 

Please  take  a  look  at  the  budget 
Michael  and  I  have  put  together  (see 
table,  p.  182).  I  think  you'll  realize 
that  I've  done  my  best  to  keep  the 
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costs  down.  So,  here's  what  we  have 
planned: 

First  of  all,  we  decided  to  hire  a 
wedding  consultant.  She's  Beverly 
O'Keeffe  of  A  Grand  Affair  in  La  Jolla, 
Calif.  I  know  her  $3,200  fee  sounds 
like  highway  robbery,  but  she  says  she 
can  get  us  close-to-wholesale  prices 


"Father  of  the  Bride" 
Dad  needs  a  good  sense  of  humor. 


on  a  lot  of  the  wedding  essentials. 
She's  found  a  florist  who  can  do  all  the 
flowers  for  only  $4,000.  She  even  got 
us  fabric  chair  covers  for  the  recep- 
tion. Remember  the  cream  chair  cov- 
ers with  the  beautiful  white  sashes 
Mom  loved  at  Aunt  Grace's  wedding? 
That's  what  we're  having.  Total  cost, 
including  setup,  just  $2,000. 

You'll  love  dinner.  The  Sheraton 


Grande  Torrey  Pines  hotel  in  La  Jolla 
is  charging  $17,000  for  a  lobster  and 
steak  dinner  for  our  200  guests — 
open  bar,  with  champagne,  included. 
Of  course,  we'll  have  a  wedding  cake. 
But  Beverly  said  it's  nice  to  serve 
dessert,  too.  We're  having  creme 
brulee. 

We  need  to  talk  about 
the  guest  list.  Michael  and  I 
want  to  invite  about  125 
friends,  which  doesn't  leave 
much  room  for  family  or 
your  business  associates. 
What  do  you  think?  250? 

We  also  want  the  music 
to  be  very  special.  It's  the 
one  thing  most  people  re- 
member. So  we've  decided 
to  hire  a  local  rock  'n'  rol 
group  that  Beverly  says  isf 
great  and  costs  only 
$10,970.  Don't  worry. 
They  also  play  swing  and 
Frank  Sinatra. 

I  couldn't  have  a  wed- 
ding without  wonderful 
pictures  to  remember  it  by. 
We're  getting  a  great  pho- 
tographer for  $3,000.  That 
includes  a  36-page  color 
wedding  album.  And  for 
just  $1,845,  we've  got) 
someone  who's  coming  tc 
videotape  the  ceremony 
and  reception. 

Daddy,  I  know  this  all 
sounds  like  a  lot.  We  serii 
ously  thought  about  zip: 
ping  off  by  ourselves  ancj 
going  to  Bermuda  like  our  friend; 
Lauren  Payne  and  Perry  Pappas  did 
They  hired  a  wedding  consultant 
Barbara  Whitecross  of  the  Wedding 
Salon  in  Bermuda,  who  arranged  ev 
erything  for  them:  the  license,  the 
minister,  die  photographer  and  the 
dinner  afterward. 

You  wouldn't  believe  how  easy  it  i 
to  get  married  in  another  country!  AJ 
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Canon  plain  paper  fax  is#l 
for  one  more  reason... 


Now  save  up  to  $1,000  when  you  trade  up  to 
the  leader  in  plain  paper  fax. 


Year  after  year,  Canon  has  been  the  leader  in 
plain  paper  fax  technology.  Our  exclusive  image 
processing  and  laser  printing  technology  allow  you 
to  send  and  receive  better 
looking  faxes  while  a  super- 
fast  six  second  transmission 
speed  saves  you  money  on 
long-distance  phone  charges. 
And  Canons  recyclable, 
all-in-one  supply  cartridge  makes  changing  the 
supplies  a  breeze. 

Now  you  have  the  best  reason  to  trade  up 


to  a  Laser  Class™  fax  from  Canon.  From  now  until 
June  30, 1993, you  can  trade  in  your  old  fax  and  receive 
up  to  $1,000  towards  a  Laser  Class  fax.*  Your  trade-in 
allowance  is  deducted  from  the  suggested  list  price 
of  the  model  you  select. 

We  also  make  choosing  the  right  Canon  FAX  easy. 
Simply  call  1-800-OK-CANON  and  we'll  send  you 
a  Fax  Decision  Makers  Kit  plus  the  name  of  the  Canon 
dealer  nearest  you.  If  you  need  it  fast,  well  even  fax 
product  information  to  you. 

If  your  business  is  #1  to  you,  you  need  to  have  the 
#1  plain  paper  fax. 


HI 


FAX-L700 


Enjoy  easy  extended  payments  wrth  the  Canon  Credit  Card  Ask  (or  details  at 
participating  Canon  dealers  Available  only  in  U  S  <5  Canon  USA.  1993 
illowance  vanes  based  on  the  model  you  purchase  Otter  applies  to  our  Laser  Class 
,  FAX-L775.  FAX-L785  and  FAX -L  790  only  Offer  available  through  participating  Canon 
dealers  only,  from  January  4  through  June  30.  1993  Local  dealer  prices  may  vary 


FAX-L775 


FAX-L785 


FAX-L790 


\  Come  see  the  Canon  Greater 
Hartford  Open  Golt 
Tournament  June  24-27.  or 
watch  it  on  CBS  (June  26-27.) 


Canon 


MARKFTIHG 


Newlyweds  Lauren  Payne  and  Perry  Pappas  in  Bermuda. 

A  hassle-free  wedding  and  honeymoon  package  for  $5,000. 


Lauren  had  to  do  was  supply  a  gov- 
ernment  form  and  $160,  and  Barbara 
took  care  of  the  rest  .  The  total  cost  of 
their  wedding  was  $5,000,  including 
five  days  at  the  Lantana  Colony  Club. 
Of  course,  only  their  parents  attended 
the  ceremony. 

We  also  considered  a  couple  of 
other  wedding  hot  spots,  including 
Walt  Disney  World  just  outside  Or- 
lando, Fla.  and  Opryland  in  Nashville, 
Tenn. — did  you  know  that  it's  be- 
coming more  and  more  popular  now 
to  do  a  fly-away,  all-inclusive  wedding 
package.  The  resorts  make  everything 
very  easy. 

Disney  World,  which  believe  it  or 
not  is  now  the  honeymoon  capital  of 
the  w  orld,  has  a  full-time  bridal  con- 
sulting staff  of  ten  who  can  arrange 
the  whole  event  from  rehearsal  to 
honeymoon.  They  even  have  a  de- 
partment called  Disney's  Fairy  Tale 
Weddings.  I  could  have  had  a  real 
fairy  tale  wedding  with  Cinderella's 
castle  in  the  background.  Can  you 
picture  Goofy  in  black  tie?  Mickey  in 
the  bridal  suite?  (I  actually  thought 
that  a  Beauty  and  the  Beast  theme 
wedding  might  be  fun,  but  Michael 
vetoed  the  idea.) 

You  can  relax  about  the  honey- 
moon. We're  paying  for  that.  And  we 
won't  be  going  to  Niagara  Falls — lots 
of  couples  still  go  there,  but  com- 
pared with  Disney  World  it's  a  drop  in 


Budget  for  a  wedding  for 
200  guests  at  the  Sheraton 
Grande  Torrey  Pines 
in  La  Jolla,  Calif. 


the  bucket. 

The  most  popular  honeymoon  des- 
tinations now  ,  after  Disney  World,  are 
Hawaii,  Florida,  the  Poconos,  Jamai- 
ca, North  Carolina,  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  average  amount  spent  is 
$3,000.  But  we're  going  to  the  Carib- 
bean. Our  budget  is  $6,000. 

As  for  gifts,  the  retailers,  even  stores 
with  catalogs,  have  made  it  incredibly 
easy  to  register.  I  picked  everyday 
dishes  at  Williams-Sonoma,  my  china 
and  crystal  at  Tiffany  and  my  pots  and 
pans  at  Macy's.  You  can  even  register 
for  furniture,  tools  and  sporting  gear. 
I  picked  out  a  cherry  sleigh  bed,  a 
down  comforter  and  a  rug  at  ABC 
Carpet  &  Home  in  New  York.  Mi- 
chael has  selected  tools  at  Home  De- 
pot. Yes,  even  it  has  a  registry.  We  also 
registered  for  skis  and  golf  balls  at 
Paragon  Sporting  Goods,  and  a  tent 
at  Eastern  Mountain  Sports.  Many  of 
these  stores  now  offer  800  numbers 
so  that  our  guests  from  out  of  town 
can  place  an  order  without  even  mak- 
ing a  long  distance  call.  You've  gotta 
hand  it  to  them. 

As  for  the  bridesmaids'  dresses,  I 
picked  them  out  at  Talbots,  which 
also  has  two  full-time  bridal  consul- 
tants. One  of  them  called  yesterday 
and  said  six  of  the  seven  dresses  had 
already  been  sent.  This  service  econo- 
my is  super! 

I  know  this  is  a  big  investment,  and 
if  it's  okay  with  you,  we  want  to  pay 
one-third  of  the  cost.  With  people 
now  marrying  a  bit  older  than  in  the 
past  (average  ages  for  all  marriages  are 
now  29  for  the  bride,  31  for  the 
groom ),  it's  common  for  them  to  foot 
part  of  the  bill. 

Do  you  remember  how  you  used  to 
joke  all  the  time  about  just  giving  me 
the  money,  so  we  could  elope  and  use 
the  money  to  start  a  business  or  make 
a  down  payment  on  a  house?  One 
wedding  consultant  we  spoke  to, 
Marcy  Blum,  who  handles  a  lot  of  very 
fancy  weddings  in  New  York,  says  that 
such  offers  are  common.  She  was  not 
unhappy  to  report  that  at  least  2(J 
fathers  have  offered  to  do  just  that, 
but  in  not  a  single  case  did  the  bride 
and  groom  decide  to  take  the  money 
and  run. 

After  all,  Dad,  you  only  get  mar-j 
ried — for  the  first  time — once. 
Your  loving  daughter, 
Elizabeth  M 
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John  Hudick,  Ford  Quality 
Surveillance  Inspector 


"Sometimes  quality  comes  from  tearing  a  car  apart." 


At  Ford  Motor  Company, 
we  randomly  select  vehi- 
cles from  our  assembly 
lines  and  tear  them  apart 
to  check  the  quality  of 
the  welds.  It's  just  one  of 
the  many  ways  we  monitor 
the  safety  and  structural 
integrity  of  all  our  vehi- 


cles. At  Ford  Motor 


Company,  our  greatest 
strength  is  quality. 


'•  x  'jar'    jUr*-1-?        «^  -      .  Ford* Lincoln* Mercury *Ford Trucks 


JUAUTY  IS  JOB  1.  IT'S  WORKING. 

Jckle  up— Together  we  can  save  lives.  Always  insist  on  genuine  Ford  Motor  Company  collision  repair  parts. 


Today's  baseball  trivia  quiz:  What  big  league  team  has 
fans  in  24  countries  and  sales  agents  in  Puerto  Rico? 

Buy  me 
some  arepa 
and  media  noche 


By  William  Stern 

In  1926  LEGENDARY  New  York  Giants 
manager  John  MeGravv  tried  a  pro- 
motional stunt  by  signing  up  an  ob- 
scure second  baseman  named  Andy 
Cohen.  Cohen  wasn't  much  of  a  play 
er,  but  McGraw  wasn't  trying  to  win 
games.  He  was  hoping  to  sell  more 
tickets  to  New  York's  growing  Jewish 
population.  But  the  marketing  ploy 
failed.  It  would  be  decades  before  the 
immigrant  population  of  the  1920s 
embraced  baseball. 

But  this  is  1993,  and  McGraw's 
tactic  is  working  like  a  charm  for  one 
of  the  National  League's  two 
expansion  teams,  the  Flori- 
da Marlins.  The  Marlins' 
target  audience  is  Hispanics, 
millions  of  w  hom  are  enthusi 
astic  baseball  tans.  "We  grew  up 
living,  eating  and  sleeping  base- 
ball," says  Cookie  Rojas,  the  Mar- 
lins' Havana-born  third  base  coach. 

Launched  this  season  by  Block 
buster  Entertainment  Chairman 
Wayne  Huizenga,  the  Marlins  are  off 
to  a  very  fast  commercial  start.  The 
team  is  spending  more  than  Si  mil- 
lion blitzing  Central  and  South 
America  and  south  Florida  with  TV 
and  newspaper  ads  proclaiming  them 
selves  the  "Team  of  the  Americas." 
Sales  agents  are  already  in  place  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, with  other  countries  to  follow  . 

Just  four  weeks  into  the  season,  die 
Marlins  have  sold  over  21,000  season 
tickets  at  up  to  $1 ,2 1 5  a  shot.  Based  on 
1992  figures,  that's  the  fifth-highest 
number  of  ticket  sales  among  baseball's 
28  major  league  teams,  ahead  of  the 


New  York  Yankees  and  Chicago  Cubs. 

Florida's  Dade  County,  which  in- 
cludes Miami,  is  already  52%  Hispan- 
ic, and  Florida  has  for  years  been  a 
natural  summer  vacation  spot  for  Lat- 
in Americans.  Ticket  orders  have  been 


Benito  Santiago  and  Joe  DiMaggio 
Going,  going . . .  hasta  la  vista! 


(louring  in  with  return  addresses  from 
places  like  Puerto  Rico,  Colombia, 
Brazil,  Venezuela,  even  Nicaragua. 
The  club  says  a  third  of  the  season 
ticketholders  are  Hispanics. 

Cuban-born  Miami  attorney 
George  Harper,  of  Paul,  Landy,  Bei- 
ley  &  Harper,  bought  four  season 
tickets  to  entertain  the  firm's  clients, 
and  w  as  quickly  overwhelmed  by  the 
response.  One  Venezuelan  client  flew 
in  with  his  family  for  opening  day. 
Other  clients  in  Panama  City,  Mexico 
and  Colombia  are  planning  business 
trips  around  a  Marlins  game. 

American  Airlines,  which  flies  to 
over  40  Latin  American  and  Caribbe- 
an cities,  quickly  set  up  a  promotional 
tie-up  with  the  Marlins.  They  are 
jointly  offering  travel  packages,  TV 
and  radio  advertising,  and  stadium 
promotions  that  will  put  more  His- 
panics in  airplane  and  ballpark  seats. 

The  Marlins'  two  biggest  stars  are 
catcher  Benito  Santiago,  from  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Cuban-born  slugger  Ores- 
tes Destrade.  Other  skills  being  equal, 
the  Marlins  will  sign  a  Hispanic  player 
over  a  non-Hispanic.  Almost  one  in 
five  major  league  players  is 
Hispanic,  including  super 
stars  Jose  Canseco  and  Juani 
Gonzalez.  Baseball  scouts  say 
that  the  Marlins  now  have  the 
inside  track  on  signing  Hispanic 
free  agents. 
Smart  marketer  that  he  is,  owner1 
Huizenga  is  making  sure  Dade  Coun- 
ty's Joe  Robbie  Stadium,  where  the 
Marlins  play,  has  a  distinctly  Latini 
flavor.  The  concession  stands  offei 
not  just  popcorn  and  Cracker  Jack 
but  media  noche,  a  Cuban  cheese  and) 
pork  sandwich,  and  arepa,  fried  moz- 
zarella  on  cornmeal  pancakes.  Joe  An- 
gel, the  Marlins'  Colombian-born  ra- 
dio play-by-play  announcer,  has  tw< 
home  run  mantras:  "Wave  it  bye- 
bye"  and  "Hasta  la  vista." 

There's  a  special  section  in  the 
stands  w  here  tans  can  smoke  cigar! 
w  ithout  getting  dirty  looks,  and  the 
public  address  system  thumps  to  the 
Latin  beat  of  pop  star  Gloria  Estefan 
Says  Huizenga:  "We're  packing  'em 
in  by  giving  'em  what  they  want." 

Huizenga  expects  the  Marlins  tc 
end  their  first  season  modestly  in  the 
black.  Not  bad  in  a  business  when 
most  teams  are  losing  money  banc 
over  fist.  I 
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Rockwell's  press  credentials 
make  the  news  more  colorful. 


Our  Goss  presses 
use  innovative  technology 
to  give  newspapers  a 
graphic  advantage. 


Working  with  newspapers  to 
design  a  new  kind  of  press, 
Rockwell  helped  them  scoop  the 
competition  by  expanding  their 
use  of  high-quality  color.  The 
Goss  Colorliner  exemplifies  our 
innovative  use  of  technology  to 
help  customers  improve  produc- 
tivity and  product  quality. 

In  fact,  a  restless  dissatisfaction 
with  the  status  quo  drives  Rockwell 
people  to  seek  better  ways  to 
help  all  their  customers  succeed. 


Whether  it's  improving  railroad 
or  truck  efficiency  with  aviation 
electronics.  Using  Computational 
Fluid  Dynamics  to  streamline  sun- 
roof designs.  Or  making  the  new 
Boeing  777  more  durable  using 
advanced  composites. 

Rockwell's  customers  are  diverse. 
Innovatively  responding  to  their 
needs  helps  us  make  headlines 
in  the  Electronics,  Aerospace, 
Automotive  and  Graphics  markets 
we  lead. 


Rockwell  International 


ELECTRONICS  /  AEROSPACE  /  AUTOMOTIVE  /  GRAPHICS 


Here's  a  character  with  a  few  modems  and  a  computer 
bulletin  board  who  found  a  way  to  grab  a  piece  of  the  loot 
that  Phil  Donahue  and  Oprah  Winfrey  rake  in. 

Alfred  Knopf, 
eat  your  heart  out 


By  Jeffrey  S.  Young 

James  A.  Smith,  the  45 -year-old 
founder  and  co-owner  of  Journal 
Graphics,  Inc.,  seems  to  have  found 
himself  one  very  clever  way  to  run  a 
publishing  business.  His  $3-million- 
a-year  operation  spends  virtually  no 
money  on  advertising  or  marketing. 
Typesetting  runs  a  mere  $80  per 
manuscript.  Printing  costs?  They  run 
about  2  cents  a  page,  even  for  print 
runs  of  just  one  copy. 

Smith's  business  is  selling  tran- 
scripts of  television  programs — rang- 
ing from  selected  talk  shows  to  a  third 
of  what  CNN  puts  on  the  air.  A  fair 
number  of  the  titles,  not  surprisingly, 
collect  dust  on  the  shelves  of  the 
converted  apartment  building  in 
downtown  Denver  where  Journal 
Graphics  is  based.  But  a  bestseller 
even'  now  and  then  makes  up  for 
them  all.  Example:  Phil  Donahue's 


Apr.  8  show  featured  a  "recipe  detec- 
tive11 who  shared  reverse -engineered 
home  recipes  for  Hostess  Twinkies, 
Colonel  Sanders1  chicken  and  Reese's 
Peanut  Butter  Cups.  Smith  sold 
100,000  thirty-page  transcripts  at  $3 
apiece. 

There's  no  end  of  opportunities  for 
sharp-eyed  entrepreneurs  in  an  infor- 
mation age.  Smith,  an  iconoclastic 
sort  who  dropped  out  of  MIT  and  ran 
for  mayor  of  New  York  in  1981  as  the 
"straphanger"  candidate,  entered  the 
transcript  business  with  no  cash  out- 
lay at  all.  On  a  lark  one  day  in  1979  he 
ordered  a  transcript  of  the  MacNeil- 
Lehrer  Report.  It  took  weeks  to  arrive. 
Smith  owned  a  little  typesetting  busi- 
ness in  lower  Manhattan  and  knew  he 
could  do  a  better  job.  So  he  taped  a 
MacNeil-Lehrer  segment  on  the 
Chrysler  bailout  and  stayed  up  all 


night  typing.  He  hand-delivered  the 
typeset  transcript  to  the  show's  execu- 
tive producer  the  next  morning. 
Within  a  month  Smith  had  an  exclu- 
sive contract  to  provide  transcripts  for 
the  show. 

In  1988  Smith  hired  James  Hoff- 
man, a  former  worker  at  a  PC  clone 
manufacturer,  for  his  computer  skills. 
Hoffman,  now  35,  designed  the  net- 
work on  which  transcripts  and  sales 
are  processed.  Hoffman  owns  20%  of 
the  company,  to  40%  each  for  Smith 
and  for  a  passive  investor. 

The  Journal  Graphics  pitch  to  a 
producer:  If  your  show  is  popular 
enough,  we'll  give  you  a  way  to  offer 
transcripts  to  your  viewers  at  no  cost 
to  you.  You  agree  to  flash  the  Journal 
Graphics  address  and  phone  number 
on  the  air.  If  a  transcript  sells  more 
than  a  certain  minimum  number  of! 
copies,  you  get  a  negotiated  royalty. 

Bill  Movers'  interviews  with  the 
late  mythologist  Joseph  Campbell 
sold  like  hotcakes — 20,000  tran- 
scripts at  $4  for  each  of  six  parts  in  the 
series.  But  even  if  sales  disappoint,  the 
producers  feel  they're  getting  a  useful) 
service.  Most  of  them  get  a  free,  elec 
tronically  searchable  copy  for  their 
own  files,  and  can  politely  fend  oft 
requests  from  listeners.  Says  Kathy 
Christensen,  CNN's  vice  president  ot 
news  archives  and  research,  "Honest 
ly,  before  Journal  Graphics  started 
transcribing  and  indexing  our  materi- 
al, we  had  no  way  to  find  our  owij 
material." 


Smith  and 
Hoffman  of 
Journal  Graphics 
The  one  part  of 
the  business 
they  haven't 
computerized 
is  the  mail. 
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Mike  Boich's  Radius  Inc.  had  the  right 
product  at  the  right  time.  But  in 
Silicon  Valley  what's  right  today 
may  be  all  wrong  tomorrow. 

Fair-weather 
entrepreneur 


Low  costs  are  key  to  a  business  like 
this  one,  and  Journal  Graphics  has 
tine -tuned  that  side  of  the  ledger. 
Almost  all  of  its  transcribers  work 
from  their  homes  as  freelancers  on  a 
piece  rate  (typically  $80  per  hour  of 
broadcast  time).  They  feed  their  key- 
strokes by  modem  into  a  computer 
bulletin  board  installed  on  a  bank  of 
personal  computers  at  the  Journal 
Graphics  office.  The  low-end  com- 
puters (a  few  of  them  even  run  on 
creaky  286  chips)  automatically  route 
the  transcripts  to  satellite  gateways, 
fax  servers  and  on-line  databases. 
Most  of  the  inventor)'  is  photocopied, 
but  if  orders  gush  in,  Smith  cranks  up 
a  $5,000  offset  printer. 

Smith  segments  his  market  by  dis- 
tribution mode  and  charges  accord- 
ingly. Home  viewers  pay  $3  to  $7  to 
get  a  transcript  by  mail — perhaps 
some  fascinating  read  like  "My  teen- 
age daughter  is  starving  herself  to 
death"(Sally  Jessy  Raphael,  1992)  or 
"Deputy  sheriffs  wife  busted  as 
(hooker  claims  she's  a  nvmphoma- 
Uac"  (Donahue,  1991).  But  sub- 
scribers like  law  firms  and  national 
[newspapers  that  want  transcripts  of, 
pay,  ABC's  Niijhtline  two  hours  after 
the  show  airs  pay  extra  to  get  copies  by 
Satellite,  via  Mainstream  Data 
i  Forbes,  Sept.  28).  Other  delivery 
pptions:  fax,  UPS  overnight  and  on- 
line data  libraries  (including  Internet, 
Lexis,  Nexis,  DataTimes  and  America 
Online).  For  $1,000  a  year,  Journal 
praphics  will  set  you  up  with  a  fax 
ilert  service  to  keep  you  informed  of 
Ivhat  any  of  100  TV  shows  is  saying 
ubout  a  particular  subject  matter. 

Except  for  a  few  titillating  com- 
ments in  italics — "melee  breaks  out 
I  or  the  next  minute  or  so  .  .  ."  reads 
|  he  transcript  of  one  Geraldo  Rivera 
Hhow — it  is  only  the  audio  portion  of  a 
broadcast  that  is  recorded  for  posteri- 
\\y.  But  Smith  and  Hoffman  are  fixing 
llo  deal  with  this  limitation.  First,  they 
[ire  expanding  from  mere  printouts  to 
[|:d-roms,  a  news  wire  service  and 
Inexpensive  videotapes  of  some 
[mows.  And  then  they  hope  to  elec- 
tronically merge  transcript  files  with 
Ijideos.  You  could,  say,  take  a  year's 
Irorth  of  CNN  videos  and  search  for 
occurrences  of  the  name  Perot.  Here 

the  trick  in  an  information  age: 
Ijgure  out  how  to  sell  the  same  infor- 
mation over  and  over.  MS 


By  Julie  Pitta 

When  Michael  Boich  started  Radi- 
us Inc.  seven  years  ago,  he  seemed  the 
prototypical  high-tech  entrepreneur. 
Then  just  32,  Boich  was  a  Harvard 
M.B.A.  who'd  spent  nine  months  as  a 
product  marketing  manager  at  Hew- 
lett-Packard, followed  by  three  years 
as  part  of  Steven  Jobs'  legendary  Mac- 
intosh development  team  at  Apple 
Computer. 

After  John  Sculley  ousted  Jobs  in 
1985,  Boich  and  several  of  his  fellow 
Macintosh  alums  started  Radius  to 
capitalize  on  one  of  Apple's  short- 
comings— namely,  the  Mac's  9-inch 
black-and-white  monitor.  Funded  by 
$250,000  from  the  sale  of  Boich's 
house,  Radius  came  to  market  with  a 
circuit  board  and  high-resolution 
monitor  for  the  Mac — and  did  so  in 
just  five  months. 

Radius'  target  audience  was  graph- 
ic artists  who  had  already  flocked  to 
Macs  because  the  machines  were  so 
easy  to  use.  The  buyers  were  ready 
and  waiting.  In  its  first  full  fiscal  year, 
1987,  Radius  was  profitable  on  reve- 
nues of  $7  million.  A  year  later,  profits 
increased  almost  sevenfold  on  reve- 
nues of  $33  million.  Says  Boich: 
"There  were  huge  holes  in  the  Apple 
product  line,  and  we  were  there  to  fill 
them." 

It  was  a  shining  moment  in  the  era 
of  New  Age  management.  Boich  had 
thrived  in  the  unstructured  style  of 
the  Jobs  era  at  Apple.  "In  Steve's  eyes, 
management  was  almost  a  negative 
thing,"  Boich  recalls  almost  reveren- 
tially of  the  Jobs  philosophy.  "There 
was  a  big  emphasis  on  empowering 


the  individual." 

Boich  wanted  to  recreate  the  expe- 
rience at  Radius.  But  he  failed  to 
realize  that  empowerment  is  a  fair- 
weather  management  tool.  When 
times  get  tough,  some  people  must 
relinquish  power,  and  someone  has  to 
take  charge.  Unfortunately  for  Radi- 
us, that  person  wasn't  Mike  Boich. 

The  trouble  started  in  1990,  right 
around  the  time  Morgan  Stanley  and 
Hambrecht  &  Quist  sold  23%  of  Ra- 
dius to  the  public  for  $30  million. 
That  year,  Radius  ran  into  its  first 
serious  competition.  A  company 
called  RasterOps  came  out  with  a 
cheaper  color  graphics  board.  Shortly 
afterward,  SuperMac  Technology 
and  Apple  itself  entered  the  fray. 

The  smart  thing  to  do  would  have 
been  to  stomp  out  the  upstart  com- 
petitors before  they  got  a  foothold.  In 
other  words,  cut  costs  and  prices,  just 
as  the  PC  makers  were  doing.  But 
while  the  marketing  department  at 
Radius  wanted  to  get  down  in  the  dirt 
and  wrestle  with  the  competition,  Ra- 
dius engineers  were  interested  in  de- 
signing state-of-the-art  products. 
And  some  groups,  it  seems,  were 
more  empowered  than  others. 

So  while  RasterOps  and  SuperMac 
were  making  inroads  on  Radius' 
bread-and-butter  market,  Radius  en- 
gineers spent  18  months  on  an  ill- 
fated  project  called  RadiusTV,  a  circuit 
board  that  turns  a  Macintosh  into  a 
television. 

By  the  spring  of  1991  Radius  was  in 
the  red,  and  it  was  time  to  knock 
heads.  Finally,  Boich  reluctantly  axed 
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Saining  Manual. 


How  do  you  get  the  most  out  of  your  training 

and  education  budget?  We  believe  you  do  it 
with  the  latest  in  video  technology- technology 
that  delivers  a  more  dynamic  presentation  and 
captures  your  audiences  attention.  Video  that 
can  provide  a  consistent,  entertaining  message 
to  multiple  locations.  Interactive  video  programs 
that  allow  employees  to  learn  at  their  own  pace 

Find  out  how  Sony  brings  fresh,  innovative 
thinking  to  the  role  of  training  and  education. 
Call  I-800-55I-7I73,  ext.  33,  to  see  what 
Sony  can  do  for  your  business. 

A  Vision  For  Business. 


A  C  T  I 


25  of  the  300  employees.  "I  won- 
dered if  I  was  too  soft  and  cuddly  for 
this,"  he  recalls.  He  was. 

Shortly  afterward,  at  Boich's  insti- 
gation, the  Radius  board  brought  in 
Barry  James  Folsom,  a  veteran  man- 
ager who  had  done  stints  at  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  and  Sun  Microsys- 
tems. Boich  stayed  on  nominally  as 
chairman.  Folsom  settled  the  feud 
between  marketing  and  engineering 


by  firing  the  executives  who  ran  the 
two  groups. 

Folsom's  hard-edged  style  was  as 
extreme  as  Boich's  fuzzy  New  Age 
style.  Folsom  proved  too  much  of  a 
jolt  for  Radius.  When  Radius  engi- 
neers began  calling  Boich  at  home, 
threatening  to  quit  en  masse,  some- 
thing had  to  be  done. 

Curiously,  last  September  the 
board  chose  to  bring  back  Mike 
Boich.  Had  the  struggles  of  his  little 
company  suddenly  turned  him  into  a 
tougher  manager?  Not  exactly.  But 
after  watching  Folsom  struggle 
through,  says  Boich,  he  figured  that 
he  couldn't  do  any  worse,  so  why  not 
give  it  another  try? 

Having  lost  the  lead  in  color  graph- 
ics boards,  Boich  pushed  the  develop- 
ment of  graphics  accelerators,  which 
speed  complex  graphics  operations. 
He  also  poured  more  than  $1  million 
into  developing  a  stand-alone  graph- 
ics system,  or  server,  based  on  tech- 
nology licensed  from  Apple. 

But  Boich's  second  term  was  cut 


short.  In  February  he  told  FORBES:  " 
have  a  year  to  show  some  positive 
results."  But  Boich  underestimated 
the  time  that  the  board  would  giv< 
him  to  turn  the  company  around.  Just 
one  month  later,  Boich  was  out  again 
as  chief  executive  and  relegated  to 
chairman. 

Boich's  replacement  this  time  i 
Charles  Berger,  39,  whose  resume 
includes  stints  in  finance  at  Apple  and 
Sun.  "There's  a  clearer  vision  hert 
than  appears  to  the  outside  world! 
says  Berger  hopefully.  "All  we  need  is 
some  fine-tuning." 

In  the  meantime,  analysts  wh(j 
loved  the  little  firm  as  recently  as  sis 
months  ago  are  throwing  up  theii 
hands.  They  expect  Radius  to  lose  $*i 
million  on  sales  of  $135  million  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30.  Radiu: 
shares,  which  fetched  12%  in  July 
recently  traded  around  4. 

As  for  Boich,  now  39,  he  says  he'll 
stay  on  at  Radius  and  work  with 
Berger.  "I'm  not  preoccupied  witii 
my  job  title,"  he  says  blithely.  ■ 
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So  what'll  it  be?  A  salary  ^ '  ^e  °   «y  «e 

freeze?  Reduced  bonuses?  approach  your  business.  We  ask 

Your  company  car?  Or  a  questions.  We  watch  the  way 

new  ROLM  phone  system?  you  wor  hen  we  develop  a 


Stumped?  We  suggest  you  start 
A/ith  the  ROLM  phone  system. 

It's  the  difference  between 
merely  trimming  the  fat  around 
/our  company,  and  turning  it 
nto  muscle. 

Talk  to  our 
:ustomers.  You'll  hear 


■ 


)efore-after 
stories  that 
sound  like 
business  school 
:ase  studies. 
With  operators 
Handling  four  times 
as  many  calls  per 
day.  Collection  agents  making  six 
weeks'  worth  of  calls  in  four  days. 
And  abandoned  call  rates  down 
rom  30%  to  under  I  %. 

Then  there  are  the  infinitely 
more  interesting  stories  of 


enormous  revenue  gains.  West 
Capital  Financial  Services,  for 
example,  pulled  in  a  colossal  357% 
of  their  previous  year's  revenues. 


customized  solution  that  lets  you 
work  more  productively. 

For  a  free  video  showing  how 
we've  helped  a  number  of 


In  fact,  many  of  our  customers 
report  their  ROLM  systems  have 
paid  for  themselves  in 
a  matter  of  months. 

Not  surprisingly, 
our  customers 


awarded  us  the 


highest  overall  ratings 


ROLM  is  part  of  the 

Siemens  family. 
The  world's  largest 
private  communication 
systems  manufacturer 


businesses  work  more  profitably 
give  us  a  call  at 
I-800-ROLM-I23. 

And  leave  all  those 
drastic,  morale-squashing 
cost-cutting  measures 
to  someone  else.  Your 


in  the  three  most  recent  Customer      competitors,  for  instance. 
Satisfaction  Surveys  conducted  by 
Dataquest®,  a  leading  independent 
research  firm. 


A  Siemens  Company 
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COMPUTERS/COMMUNICATIONS 

Affordable  speed 


COMMENTARY  BY  RICHARD  A.  SHAFFER 


Richard  A.  Shaffer  is  founder  of  Technologic 
Partners,  a  technology  consulting 
company  in  New  York  City,  and  publisher  of 
Technologic  Computer  Letter. 


WHAT'S  A  telephone  worth?  Maybe 
$30  for  a  plain  white  model.  What's  a 
telephone  line  worth — that  is,  each 
customer's  share  of  a  phone  compa- 
ny's wires  and  switching  gear?  Some- 
thing like  $1,500. 

Computers  are  becoming  more  like 
telephones:  More  and  more  of  the 
value  is  in  the  network  rather  than  the 
boxes  at  the  ends  of  the  wires.  To  be 
sure,  computers  don't  cost  $30,  but 
this  much  is  already  true:  If  you  were 
retrofitting  an  old  company  for  a 
spanking  new  desktop  computer  net- 
work, you  might  easily  spend  more  on 
the  connections  (cables,  network 
cards,  routers,  smart  hubs,  modems, 
wire  installation)  than  you  do  on 
the  computers. 

Connections  are  destined  to  be- 
come more  important  in  office  com- 
puting. The  latest  processors  run  at  a 
hundred  times  the  speed  of  those  of  a 
decade  ago.  Desktop  machines  rou- 
tinely manipulate  and  need  to  share 
graphical  files  containing  hundreds  of 
megabits  of  data.  The  networks  that 
connect  most  office  computers,  how- 
ever, still  poke  along  at  about  ten 
megabits  a  second — or  worse. 

The  mismatch  between  computa- 
tion and  communication  is  most  ap- 
parent in  installations  of  technical 
workstations,  which  operate  at  tens  of 
millions  of  instructions  per  second 
and  constantly  send  and  receive  huge 
files  of  image -based  data. 

There  are  networking  woes  in  ordi- 
nary offices,  too.  Many  networks 
haven't  enough  capacity  to  share  the 


everyday  demands  for  information 
about  a  company's  customers,  inven- 
tory or  payroll.  Because  of  excess  traf- 
fic, some  information  systems  manag- 
ers say  they  can't  take  advantage  of 
such  cost-saving  equipment  as  disk- 
less workstations,  which  store  infor- 
mation in  centralized  electronic  files 
and  rely  on  a  network  to  fetch  whatev- 
er they  need.  The  most  asked  ques- 
tion Sun  Microsystems  gets  from  its 
customers  these  days  is  what  to  do  to 
increase  networking  speed. 

One  thing  to  do  is  to  rip  out  twisted 
copper  wire  connections  carrying  an 
older  data  communications  language 
known  as  Ethernet,  and  replace  the 
copper  with  glass  fibers  using  a  new 
standard  called  the  fiber  distributed 
data  interface,  or  fddi.  This  standard 
permits  the  dispatch  of  information 
around  an  office  at  rates  of  up  to  1 00 
megabits  per  second. 

Optical  fiber,  however,  has  turned 
out  to  be  too  expensive  for  most 
corporate  computer  networks.  But 
not  to  worry.  In  the  last  year  or  so  a 
number  of  alternatives  have  emerged 
from  the  laboratories  of  established 
networking  companies  and  some  in- 
triguing startups.  At  least  four  pro- 
posals have  been  advanced  for  faster 
versions  of  Ethernet,  as  well  as  two 
methods  for  running  FDDI  over  ordi- 
nary twisted  pairs  of  copper  wires. 

Among  the  young  private  compa- 
nies that  have  created  switching  sys- 
tems to  enable  faster  Ethernet  com- 
munications are  Alantec,  Kalpana  and 
Synernetics.  Another  small  company, 
Crescendo  Communications,  has 
made  faster  networks  possible  by  de- 
vising a  new  language,  based  on 
scrambling  and  coding  techniques, 
that  computers  can  understand  even 
when  it  is  spoken  very  rapidly.  Cre- 
scendo has  some  high-profile  custom- 
ers. One,  Microsoft,  plans  to  make 
Crescendo's  coding  technique  a  cor- 
nerstone of  its  networking  strategy 
over  the  next  five  years. 

Three  other  startups — Grand  Junc- 
tion Networks,  LAN  Media  and  Mi- 
croAccess — have  been  established 
around  additional  ways  to  squirt  more 
data  through  the  wires  between  com- 


puters. Grand  Junction  has  impressive 
credentials.  Robert  Metcalf,  who  in 
vented  Ethernet  during  his  days  aj 
Xerox  and  then  launched  3Com  to 
commercialize  it,  helped  form  Grand 
Junction  and  remains  on  the  board. 

Even  faster  networks  will  be  possn 
ble  in  the  future  through  a  technology 
called  asynchronous  transfer  mode 
ATM  sends  data  in  small  fixed-length 
packets  rather  than  in  the  stead)) 
stream  you  get  with  synchronous  data 
transfer  modes. 

Think  of  it  this  way:  ATM  is  the  mot) 
on  the  subway  platform  at  rush  hour: 
while  synchronous  transfer  is  thti 
marching  regiment  in  a  well-orderec 
parade.  Until  recently  it  was  assumec 
that  synchronous  transfer  was  the 
more  efficient  mode.  But  now  it  ha;j 
become  apparent  that  ATM  wins  out  in 
many  desktop  contests.  The  new  ATM 
also  beats  out  some  older  asynchro- 
nous formats. 

In  today's  typical  network,  each 
user  must  share  the  network  capacity 
with  all  other  users  on  the  network 
Thus,  ten  active  users  on,  say,  an 
Ethernet  system  could  each  send  o( 
receive  only  about  a  megabyte  of  data 
every  second.  Such  limitations  don't 
apply  to  ATM.  Because  it  uses  tin)) 
packets  of  data  and  ultrafast  switches 
it  can  find  an  unused  path  through  the 
network  and  transmit  a  little  informa- 
tion in  less  time  than  it  takes  othei 
methods  just  to  find  a  path.  For  thai 
reason,  ATM  provides  informatior 
transfer  rates  of  up  to  622  megabit! 
per  second  between  any  two  giver 
points  on  the  network. 

ATM  technology  can  send  images 
and  voice  as  well  as  computer  mes-| 
sages,  making  it  possible  to  hold  videc 
conferences  over  office  computer  net- 
works. ATM  also  will  find  use  in  long 
distance  telephone  and  cable-televi- 
sion systems  to  provide  such  sendees 
as  video  on  demand.  It  is  certain  tc 
play  a  role  in  the  converging  worlds  o; 
computers,  communications  and  en- 
tertainment. As  desktop  computer; 
eventuallv  become  as  commonplace 
as  the  telephone,  fortunes  will  bt 
made  inventing,  installing  and  replac- 
ing the  connective  wires.  ■ 
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Aske 
question 


rth  be  sustained  without 
frvice  that  helped  to  create  it? 


Could  you  make  employees  three 
times  more  productive? 


tW  helped  Pfumley  answer  yet. 


health  care  be  maintained  while 
expenditure  of  one  billion  dollars? 


Can  the  right  application  of  technology 
help  bring  your  company  a  flood  of  new  business? 


EDS  haipad  Omaha  rVoperry  and  Casualty  answer  yes. 


serve  customers  across  the  ocean  as  well 
is  you  serve  them  across  the  street? 


Once  you're  ahead  of  the  competition, 
do  you  have  what  it  takes  to  keep  the  lead? 


EDS  helped  Smith's  answer  yes.  i 


tan  you  make  a  good  product  even  better 
and  save  money  at  the  same  time? 


When  your  customers  buy  better  products, 
will  they  come  from  you? 

EDS  h«lp«d  AppU  Computer  anivrer  y«i.   „  ,  


How  can  you  produce  award-winning  autos 
while  curbing  production  costs? 


When  your  customers  get  better  service, 
will  they  get  it  from  you? 


Can  you  shorten  manufacturing  time 
from  weeks  to  hours  yet  improve  quality? 

i»S  h.lp.d  M  1  WhltiMy  onrair         ...„.,,..>„......   .......... „_...,_  ...  „  


Can  better  technology  really  translate  into 
better  products  and  better  sales? 


SouttiwMtam  tall  Majmoiia  Company  nmt  fts.    *■       •■ - 


Can  you  help  customers  more 
by  spending  less  time  with  them? 


EDS  K«Jp«d  HniioMl  Car  bntal  answs*  "no  probW" 


As  your  business  gets  bi 
will  your  service  get  be 


the  ocean  as  well 
the  street? 


When  your  customers  need  help  with  product 
improvements,  will  they  come  to  you? 


Can  you  get  closer  to  your 
even  as  their  business  moves 


EDS  helptd  Pagan*!!!  enswar  yes,      -        .  i 


EDS  helped  Kredletbank  answer  yes. 
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hese 
ately? 


We  have.  Because  we  believe  the 
answers  are  at  the  heart  of  helping 
our  customers  help  their  customers. 

We  try  to  do  this  in  a  number  of 
ways.  By  helping  companies  identify 
opportunities.  By  helping  improve 
processes  to  better  achieve  business 
goals.  By  helping  apply  the  most 
appropriate  resources  to  the  task. 

As  the  world  leader  in  applying 
information  technology,  we  believe 
the  real  measure  of  any  technology 


investment  is  whether  that  invest- 
ment helped  accomplish  real 
business  goals. 

Below  are  just  some  of  the  or- 
ganizations that  have  accomplished 
measurable  results  with  EDS.  If 
you'd  like  to  talk  about  how  we 
might  help  you  help  your  cus- 
tomers, call  Peter  V.  Abene  at  (214) 
490-2000,  ext.  170.  Or  write  EDS, 
7171  Forest  Lane,  M70,  Dallas, 
Texas  75230. 


Organizations  whose  successful  results  have  been  highlighted  in  previous  EDS  advertising: 


Apple  Computer 
Applied  Biosystems,  Inc. 
Armed  Forces  Financial  Network 
Army  &  Air  Force  Mutual  Aid 

Association 
Barcelona  Olympics 
Barry's  Jewelers 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of 

Massachusetts 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of 

Rochester 
Cadillac 
Chris'Craft 
City  of  Chicago 
Delco  Chassis  Division  of  GM 
Del  Monte 

Department  of  Defense 
Eastman  Kodak  Company 


Edmonton  Telephones  Corporation 
Educational  Employees  Credit  Union 
First  Colonial  Bankshares 
Gateway  Technologies 
Hospitality  Franchise  Systems 
Indiana  Department  of 

Transportation 
IndyCar™ 

Jackson  National  Life 

JASON  Foundation 

Kirby  Company 

Kredietbank  of  Belgium 

LDDS  Communications,  Inc. 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 

Welfare 
Melitta 

Mobile  Postal  Credit  Union 
National  Car  Rental 


Neodata 

Norwich  Union  Healthcare 
Omaha  Property  and  Casualty 
Paganelli 

Plumley  Companies 

Pratt  &  Whitney 

Prince  Manufacturing 

Riser  Foods 

River  Forest  Bancorp 

Smith's  Food  &  Drug  Centers 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 

Company 
Texins  Credit  Union 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense 
Westel 

Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund 


Results  and 


SCIENCE  &  TECHNOLOGY 


amnthe 
multiples 


COMMENTARY  BY  MICHAEL  CIANTURCO 


Michael  Gianturco  is  president  of 
The  Princeton  Portfolios,  a  New  Jersey  asset 
management  firm  that  specializes  in 
science  and  technology  stocks. 


If  your  knee-jerk  reaction  to  high- 
P/E  stocks  is  to  pass,  you're  making  a 
mistake.  By  all  means,  consider  the 
ratio  of  price  to  earnings  in  evaluating 
a  technology  issue.  But  don't  be  dog- 
matic about  it.  Growth  companies  in 
science  and  technology  can  capitalize 
their  own  quick  expansion  by  plowing 
incoming  cash  right  back  into  their 
businesses.  This  is  why  it  is  common- 
place for  technology  growth  stocks  to 
report  tiny  earnings.  So  high-multiple 
stocks  may  offer  rewards  that  justify 
their  very  high  premiums.  I  have  two 
to  recommend:  Quidel  (o-t-c),  which 
trades  at  112  times  trailing  earnings, 
and  Micron  Technology  (NYSE),  trad- 
ing at  56  times. 

Quidel,  of  Sorrento,  Calif,  manu- 
factures a  range  of  quick,  simple  diag- 
nostic kits  suitable  for  use  in  the  home 
or  in  physicians'  offices.  The  high  p/e 
comes  from  comparing  the  recent 
price  of4V2  and  the  12 -month  trailing 
earnings  of  just  4  cents  a  share.  But 
analysts  predict  earnings  for  the  fiscal 
year  to  end  in  March  1995  will  come 
in  at  17  cents  a  share,  giving  Quidel  a 
P/E  of  26  on  projected  earnings. 

Granted,  analysts'  estimates  are  no- 
toriously inaccurate.  Just  one  exam- 
pic:  Two  years  ago  Kemper  Securities 
recommended  pharmaceutical  devel- 
oper Medco  Research  on  the  strength 
of  projected  1992  earnings  of  $2 .95  a 


share.  The  earnings  came  in  at  4  cents. 

Unlike  Medco  Research,  however, 
Quidel  has  progressed  well  beyond 
the  development  stage.  The  company 
employs  330  people.  It  established 
itself  as  a  manufacturer  of  home-med- 
ical test  kits  in  the  mid-1980s;  it  was  a 
supplier  to  other  companies  (Becton 
Dickinson  and  Johnson  &  Johnson) 
that  sold  them  under  their  own  labels. 

Quidel's  name  may  be  obscure,  but 
technologically  the  company  is  first- 
rate.  Quidel  has  nine  patents  and 
essential  Food  &  Drug  Administra- 
tion approvals  already  in  hand.  And 
the  company  has  begun  to  sell  prod- 
ucts under  its  own  brand  names,  re- 
capturing some  of  the  profits  formerly 
given  away  to  middlemen. 

Sales  of  the  Quidel  kit  for  the  detec- 
tion of  ovulation,  branded  Conceive, 
accelerated  last  fall  when  it  was  picked 
up  by  the  1,800  drugstores  in  the 
Walgreen  chain.  The  kits  have  since 
worked  their  way  into  25%  of  all  U.S. 
drugstores.  Another  Conceive  prod- 
uct detects  pregnancy.  Together, 
these  two  family  planning  products 
address  a  market  worth  about  $250 
million  annually. 

Quidel  has  excellent  credentials  in 
this  field,  secured  over  the  years  by 
selling  its  well-accepted  clinical  diag- 
nostic kits  to  fertility  specialists.  It 
also  has  a  range  of  other  clinical  diag- 
nostic kit  products,  including  a  line 
acquired  in  a  buyout  of  the  former 
Monoclonal  Antibodies. 

Sales  in  the  quarter  ended  Dec.  31, 
1992  were  $7.5  million,  and  in  the 
view  of  Chairman  Scott  Glenn  are  just 
now  beginning  to  reflect  the  compa- 
ny's push  into  consumer  markets.  In- 
vestors comfortable  with  risk  should 
buy  a  little,  not  a  lot,  of  Quidel  in  the 
$4-to-$5  range. 

My  second  recommendation,  Mi- 
cron Technology,  is  a  $506  million 
(fiscal  1992  sales)  chipmaker  based  in 
Boise,  Idaho.  It  is  a  familiar  name  to 
tech  speculators,  with  a  volatile  stock 


that  mirrors  the  roller  coaster  price 
pattern  of  memory  chips.  Micron's 
sky-high  P/E  relates  a  recent  price  ol 
23  to  earnings  in  the  12  months 
through  Mar.  4  of  41  cents  a  share. 
But  projected  earnings  for  the  August 
1994  fiscal  year  are  $2.23,  making  a 
forward  p/e  of  just  10. 

Prices  of  semiconductor  memory 
are  falling,  but  so  are  costs,  and  de- 
mand is  exploding.  The  current  gen- 
eration of  desktop  computers  is  stan- 
dardized at  8  megabytes  of  dynamic 
random  access  memory.  This  is  barelj 
enough  to  run  the  coming  generation 
of  operating  systems,  so  another  dou- 
bling of  the  standards  in  the  next  yearj 
to  16  megabytes,  would  not  be  surJ 
prising.  Video  memory,  another  Mi- 
cron product  line,  is  also  a  require- 
ment of  multimedia  PCs,  sales  ol 
which  are  surging  (see  story,  p.  200). 

Once  a  pure  play  in  drams,  Micron 
has  branched  into  computer  manu- 
facturing. It's  a  crowded  field,  but  as  a 
memory  manufacturer  Micron  has  a 
key  pricing  advantage.  It  will  be  sup- 
plying a  very  large  part  of  the  circuitry 
of  ever)'  machine  it  sells. 

The  semiconductor  industry  in  the 
U.S.  has  nearly  subsumed  the  com- 
puter industry,  to  the  point  where 
computer  manufacturers  basically 
package  and  resell  semiconductors. 
So  it  is  a  completely  logical  step  for 
chipmakers  to  make  and  sell  comput- 
ers. Intel  has  tried  PC  selling,  without 
notable  success,  perhaps  because  that 
put  it  in  competition  with  its  own 
customers.  Micron  seems  less  likely  to 
encounter  this  kind  of  resistance: 
Computer  makers  do  not  have  the 
purchasing  clout  they  once  did. 

Micron's  net  sales  for  the  latest 
quarter  were  $176  million,  versus 
$128  million  in  the  year-ago  quarter. 
Net  income  was  $9  million,  or  22 
cents  a  share,  versus  year-ago  values  ot 
$1.5  million  and  4  cents.  Despite  the 
forbidding  P/E,  I  think  the  stock  is  a 
buy  just  now  at  23.  I 
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It's  So  Remarkable,  We  Hate  To  Call  It  A 
Computer.  Luckily,  Its  CD-ROM  Reference 
Library  Can  Come  Up  With  A  Better  Term. 


Because,  as  a 
rule,  computers 
don't  answer  your 
phone  and  take  a 
personal  message 
when  you're  at  a 
sales  meeting  in 
Schenectady,  like 
the  Sensation  can. 
And  they  can't  give 
you  an  animated 
model  of  the  double 
helix  formation 
that  builds  a  DNA 
molecule,  like  the 
Sensation  will.  And  they  certainly  can't 
play  a  strict  four-part  fugue  in  full 
digital  stereo,  which,  by  the  way,  the 
Sensation  does.  And  when  was  the 
last  time  a  computer  read 
your  agenda  over  the 
phone  when  you  forgot 


Intel  Inside  Logo  is 
ration.  IBM  is  a  rec 


faxed  off  a  quick 
note  to  the  school 
nurse  when  your 
youngest  son  had 
a  bad  case  of  the 
sniffles?  Or  told 
you  the  correct 
way  to  pronounce 
a  word  such  as 
"threnody"?  Or 
even  played  you 
the  late  local 
news?  Of  course,  the  Sensation  can 
do  any  one  of  them.  So  you  can  see 
why  it  just  doesn't  seem 
appropriate  simply  to 
call  it  a  computer.  And 
why  we'd  rather  just  go  ahead  and 
let  the  Sensation  speak  for  itself. 


go  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Intel 
a  registered  trademark  of  IBM  Corp. 


Not  just  IBM-PC  Compatible,  Family  Compatible. 


Available   exclusively  at   Radio  Shack 
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Not  far  from  congested  Tokyo  are  some  of  the  world's 
lost  spectacular  mountain  trails.  But  if  you  hike 
during  winter,  go  with  an  experienced  climber. 
He  or  she  could  save  your  life. 

Snow  country 


By  Gale  Eisenstodt 

"It  is  like  walking  on  the  moon," 
promised  Thomas  Caldwell,  31,  who 
runs  his  own  consulting  company  in 
Tokyo.  Tom,  a  friend  of  mine,  was 
describing  the  liberating,  almost  sur- 
real sensation  of  climbing  the  snowy, 
relatively  deserted  peaks  of  the  Yatsu- 
gatake  Range  (highest  elevation, 
9,500  feet)  in  central  Japan.  He  was 
trying  to  convince  me  to  join  him  on 
his  next  climb. 

It  wasn't  an  easy  sell.  I  don't  like  the 
cold.  And  to  imagine  clawing  my  way 
up  steep,  icy  waterfalls  wielding  an  ax 
and  shod  in  crampons  was  terrifying. 
But  when  one  lives  in  beehive  Tokyo, 
an  invitation  to  solitude  and  beautiful 
scenery  is  hard  to  pass  up.  In  short,  in 
mid-February  Tom  persuaded  me  to 
join  him  and  a  friend  on  a  four-day 
ice-climbing  expedition. 

Winter  climbing  requires  lots  of 
gear.  Basic  necessities  include  sturdy 
boots,  an  ice  ax,  crampons,  a  150-foot 
rope,  a  nylon  webbed  harness,  ice 
screws  and  steel  rings 
known  as  carabiners,  which 
are  attached  to  the  screws. 
A  hard  plastic  helmet  to 
protect  against  falling  ice — 
and  falling  bodies — is  also 
recommended. 

I  was  able  to  borrow 
most  of  this  kit  from  Tom 
and  his  friend,  Roger  Bois- 
vert.  A  41 -year-old  Canadi- 
an, Boisvert  is  a_  consultant 
at  McKinsey  &  Co.  in  To- 
kyo and  has  been  ice  climb- 
ing for  18  years.  On  this 
trip,  his  experience  kept  us 
out  of  danger. 

On  a  Wednesday  evening 
before  a  long  weekend,  we 
got  into  Roger's  car  and 
drove  four  hours  west  from 
Tokyo,  into  the  mountains 


of  rugged  Nagano  Prefecture.  Once 
we  parked  the  car,  we  put  on  our 
backpacks  and  started  hiking  toward 
one  of  Japan's  many  mountain  lodges. 
These  lodges  are  generally  privately 
run  and  charge  around  $60  a  night, 
including  breakfast  and  dinner.  For  a 
private  room,  reservations  are  neces- 
sary, but  as  a  rule  they  find  space  for  all 
hikers  in  large  open  rooms. 

For  most  of  the  two-hour  hike 
through  the  woods,  the  moon  shone 
so  brightly  that  we  didn't  need  flash- 
lights. We  reached  the  lodge  at  mid- 
night and  refreshed  ourselves  with  the 
drinks  that  are  left  out  to  accommo- 
date hikers  at  any  time.  We  helped 
ourselves  to  a  room  and  spread  very 
dusty  futons  on  the  tatami  mats. 

I  soon  discovered  the  most  un- 
pleasant part  of  the  journey.  No  heat. 
(No  showers  or  flush  toilets,  either.) 
For  three  nights  I  slept  in  my  down 
jacket,  a  wool  hat,  gloves  and  a  muf- 
fler over  my  mouth.  To  keep  my 


Roger  Boisvert,  consultant  and  veteran  ice  climber 
Preparing  the  rope  before  a  climb. 


contact  lens  (ah,  vanity)  cleaning  so- 
lution from  freezing,  I  slept  with  it  ir) 
an  inner  pocket.  When  we  got  up  iii 
the  morning,  we  had  to  thaw  oui 
water  bottles  in  front  of  the  centrally 
situated,  rather  primitive  furnaces 
that  were  kept  lit  during  the  day. 
On  our  first  day,  we  ate  a  heart) 
breakfast  of  noodles  ir 
soup,  put  on  waterproo; 
pants  and  gaiters,  and  set 
out  through  a  snowy  rivej 
valley  toward  anothei 
lodge  higher  up  the  moun- 
tain. Our  first  day  requirec 
more  endurance  than  skill 
We  had  to  carry  all  our  gear 
and  the  packs  were  heavy 
But  the  five -hour  hike  up 
the  narrow  snowy  path 
through  the  gnarled  pine 
forest  was  beautiful.  Enter- 
tainment that  night  was 
watching  Roger  and  othei 
climbers  show  off  theii 
skills  scaling  a  practice  wal 
in  the  lodge. 

The  real  action  began  the 
next  morning.  I  put  my 
harness  on  over  my  snow 
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The  Yatsugatake 
range 

Basic  climbing 
necessities 
include 
an  ice  ax, 
crampons  and 
a  150-foot  rope. 


Ubants  and  took  only  a  small  day-pack, 
Beaving  most  of  my  gear  in  the  lodge, 
ftiter  a  short  walk,  we  came  to  a  30- 
Ibot,  nearly  vertical  frozen  waterfall. 
Roger  climbed  ahead  to  set  the  rope. 
He  looped  it  through  a  metal  ring 
lodged  in  the  ice-covered  rock  and 
Ihen  tied  it  to  my  harness,  belaying 
|ne  from  the  bottom  of  the 
jvaterfall.  Roger's  most  im- 
portant bit  of  advice:  Don't 
Itep  on  the  rope  with  the 
] harp  crampons,  and  don't 
ut  it  with  the  ax.  His  favor- 
ite expression  was:  "We  are 
I'll  beginners,  just  at  differ- 
ent things."  So  I  did  not 
feel  too  bad  as  I  struggled 
[■gainst  the  ice. 
[  Going  up  the  icefall  was 
|ij  xhausting.  Going  down 
Jvas  terrifying.  Roger  be- 
jjayed  the  rope  from  the  top 
pf  the  fall,  securing  it  be- 
fiind  him  by  digging  his  ax 
ileep  into  the  snow.  He 
karned  me  that  I  would 
probably  slip.  "You'll  learn 
I  That  a  rope  works,"  he  said, 
I  nd  I  did. 


Farther  up  the  mountain,  a  biting 
wind  whipped  through  a  narrow 
rocky  pass.  We  were  pelted  by  bits  of 
ice.  We  watched  a  climber  scale  a  90- 
foot  waterfall,  a  gleaming  tapestry  of 
icicles.  Roger  had  climbed  this  fall 
several  times.  But  I  was  happy  merely 
to  watch. 


Two  hikers  camping  in  the  snow 
One  way  to  get  away  from  beehive  Tokyo. 


The  real  danger  of  winter  climbing 
is  that  sudden  temperature  shifts  can 
dramatically  affect  the  condition  of 
ice  and  snow.  Ice  that  looks  stable  will 
crack  up.  Avalanches  are  a  constant 
danger.  Roger  usually  asks  locals  to 
find  out  what  the  weather  has  been 
like,  so  he  knows  the  history  of  the  ice 
he  is  climbing. 

This  feeling  for  the  mountain  paid 
off  on  day  four.  We  were  blazing  a  trail 
up  a  river  valley.  It  was  exciting  plung- 
ing through  deep  virgin  snow.  But 
instinct  and  experience  told  Roger  to 
turn  back.  The  sun  was  hitting  the 
slope  above  us;  bits  of  snow  were 
rolling  down  the  valley,  a  warning  sign 
of  a  potentially  disastrous  avalanche. 
Several  years  ago  1 2  people  were  killed 
in  an  avalanche  in  this  area. 

I  was  enjoying  myself  and  was  not 
happy  about  turning  around.  But 
Roger  insisted.  We  were  soon  re- 
minded of  the  danger  of  winter  climb- 
ing. As  we  headed  back,  we  heard  the 
thuda-thuda  of  a  helicopter  circling 
above,  looking  for  a  missing  climber. 

Later  we  climbed  up  the  steep, 
smooth  slope  of  the  ridge.  As  Tom 
had  promised,  it  was  like  walking  on 
the  moon.  As  we  reached  the  top 
there  was  only  clear  blue  sky  above  us 
and  majestic  stretches  of  white  moun- 
tain all  around.  The  congested  buzz 
of  Tokyo  seemed  continents  away. 

If  you  enjoy  hiking,  Japan  offers  no 
end  of  possibilities.  Nearly  70%  of  its 
terrain  is  mountainous.  For  informa- 
tion about  areas,  guides  and  moun- 
tain lodges,  write  to  the 
Japan  Alpine  Guide  Associ- 
ation, 401  Sezaru  Yoyogi 
Koen  Bldg.,  2-26-1  Hatsu- 
dai,    Shibuya-Ku,  Tokyo 
151;  tel.  813-3379-9683. 

Recommended  reading: 
Hiking  in  Japan,  an  Ad- 
venturer's Guide  to  the 
Mountain  Trails,  by  Paul 
Hunt  (Kodansha  America, 
$12.95). 

For  information  on  ice 
climbing  in  the  U.S.,  con- 
tact the  American  Alpine 
Institute,  Bellingham,  WA 
98225;  206-671-1505.  It 
provides  lessons.  So  does 
the  International  Alpine 
School,  P.O.  Box  3037,  El- 
dorado Springs,  CO 
80025;  303-494-4904.  Hi 
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Do  you  really  need  a  compact  disc  player 
for  your  home  computer?  No,  but  your  kids 
might  force  you  to  buy  one  anyway— and  you'll 
be  glad  they  did. 

The  medium 
finds  its  message 


By  David  C.  Churbuck 


f  ile    I  ihi 


WE  HAVE  A  FRIEND  who  re- 
cently ordered  a  new  Mac 
computer,  and  somebody 
fouled  up.  It  was  delivered 
with  a  CD-ROM  (compact 
disc,  read-only  memory) 
player  pre-installed.  He 
hadn't  ordered  the  player, 
in  »r  paid  for  it. 

But  barely  had  the  box 
been  opened  than  his  kids 
figured  out  how  to  use  the 
disc  player,  and  began  play- 
ing one  of  the  demons!  ia 
tion  discs  that  came  with  it. 
Our  friend  now  desperately 
hopes  the  shipping  error 
will  never  be  discovered. 
For  he  would  face  a  family  ■■■■ 
mutiny  if  he  had  to  send  the 
Mac  back  and  replace  it  with  one  that 
does  not  have  a  CD-ROM  player. 

Two  years  ago,  when  we  first  took  a 
look  at  the  world  of  CD  ROM,  things 
were  a  lot  different.  The  players  were 
rarel}  built  into  computers,  for  one 
thing.  And  hooking  one  up  to  your  P< 
could  be  a  nightmare.  What's  more, 
the  discs  were  expensive,  and  most  of 
the  material  available  on  them  was 
"shovelware" — overpriced  blobs  of 
text  and  static  pictures  (if  any)  pressed 
onto  the  shiny,  600- megabyte  discs. 
A  medium  in  search  of  a  message 
(Forbes,  Apr.  15,  1991). 

But  as  is  common  with  consumer 
electronics,  technology  has  mewed 
along  and  prices  have  dropped.  Even 
the  name  of  the  medium  has  changed: 
it's  not  simply  CD-ROM  anymore,  it's 
called  multimedia.  And  multimedia 
computers,  complete  with  CD  players, 
sound  cards,  special  speakers  and 


Micfosofl  Cinemania 
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The  Codfather,  Part 
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Microsoft's  Cinemania  sells  for  $80 

Movie  trivia,  sound  bites  and  clips  from  some  19,000  titles. 


high-resolution  monitors,  are  flying 
out  of  the  stores.  Prices  start  as  low  as 
$1,600  for  IBM  clones,  about  $2,000 
and  up  for  the  Macintosh.  Apple 
Chairman  John  Sculley  has  said  that 
40%  of  t  he  Macs  currently  come  with 
disc  players,  often  built  in. 

Rut  you  don't  have  to  buy  a  whole 
new  computer  system  to  go  multime- 
dia. There's  a  new  breed  of  CD  ROM 
players  on  the  market  called  multises- 
sion  drives,  priced  at  about  $600. 

Besides  offering  taster  access  times 
on  computer  (  D  ROM  titles,  multises- 
sion  drives  also  allow  you  to  store  and 
display  your  own  photographs,  using 
Kodak's  new  Photo-CD  technology. 
One  of  the  hottest  sellers  is  NEC's 
MultiSpin  74  ($615  to  $695).  Stay 
away  from  the  cheaper,  first-genera- 
tion systems,  priced  at  $250  and  up. 
They're  likely  to  give  you  installation 
headaches  and  yield  onlv  mediocre 


performance. 

As  you'd  expect,  the  multimedia 
library  of  discs  continues  to  expand 
improve  and  drop  in  price.  Many  titlejj 
are  now  priced  well  under  $  1 00.  They 
include  everything  from  games  to  an-l 
notated  versions  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony,  from  recordings  o 
T.S.  Eliot  reciting  "The  Love  Songoi 
J.  Alfred  Prufrock"  to  video  clips  o( 
Miles  Davis  blowing  the  trumpet. 

For  kids,  Knowledge  Adventure  ofj 
fers  two  CD-based  "edutainment'''  ti- 
tles— Dinosaur  Adventure,  $70,  and 
Space  Adventure,  $80.  Both  employ 
video  and  sound  effects,  offer  a  refetl 
ence  facility  that  would  be  useful  m 
preparing  a  school  report 
and  also  have  games  and 
good  graphics. 

Full  multimedia  encyclo 
pedias  are  still  expensive 
But,  for  its  price,  Micro 
soft's  Encarta  ($395) 
which  is  based  on  the  text  oj 
Funk  &  Wajjnall's  New  En 
cyclopedia,  is  a  stunner.  ^ 
mere  fraction  of  the  disc's 
total  capacity  is  devoted  tc 
text;  the  rest  of  the  content 
is  a  tightly  interconnected 
blend  of  voice,  music 
maps,  diagrams,  anima 
tions,  video  clips  and  pho 
tos  that  will  delight  anc 
amaze  any  inveterate  ency- 
clopedia browser. 

Kids'  stuff  and  reference 
works  aside,  the  more  adult  categories 
of  multimedia  titles  include  games, 
news,  how-to,  documentaries  and 
even  discs  meant  to  improve  one's  se>| 
life.  The  number-one-selling  CD -ROM 
title  for  the  Mac  in  1990  was  Virtua 
Valerie,  an  interactive  sex  game  pro-! 
duced  by  Reactor,  Inc.,  priced  at  $95 
It  remains  one  of  the  top  sellers  today 
Other  big-selling  titles  include 
Chessmaster  (Software  Toolworks 
$80)  and  the  Secret  Weapons  of  the 
Luftwaffe,  (LucasArts  Entertain- 
ment, $80). 

For  armchair  travelers,  From  Alice 
to  Ocean  (Addison-Wesley,  $50),  an 
account  of  a  walk  across  Australia,  ha; 
received  good  reviews. 

Note:  Discs  produced  for  the  Mac 
won't  play  on  a  PC  and  vice  versal 
although  efforts  are  under  way  tc 
create  a  common  format  for  botli 
platforms.  ■ 
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A  luxury  sedan  so  unique, 
its  capable  of  thought. 


The  Mazda  929 


Now  there's  a  luxury  sedan  computer,  an  automotive  first.  Turn  on  the  wind- 


that  thinks  like  a  human.  By  using  the  same  kind  shield  wipers  when  it  rains,  and  the  climate  control 

of  processes  that  let  you  make  choices  and  solve         knows  to  automatically  turn  on  just  enough  air 


puzzles,  the  Mazda  929  can  conditioning  to  dehumidify  the  interior.  Or  park 

anticipate  many  things  you  in  the  sunlight,  and  an  available  solar-powered  ven- 

want  to  do.  And  then  do  them  tilation  system  knows  to  activate  fans  to  help  cool 


for  you.  t&  Drive  up  a  steep  hill,  for 


instance,  and  you'll  find  that  the  929 


the  cabin.  ^  So  while  you'll  certainly 


appreciate  the  929s  V6  power,  its  sculpted 


cruise  control  maintains  a  steady  speed     Air  bags  are  standard  for  both      shape,  and  luxuries  such  as  the  avail- 

driver  and  front  passenger. 
Also  standard  is  a  computer- 

without  annoying  and  unwanted  shifts—    controlled  Anti-lock  Brake        able  leather  trim,*  what  you  may  like 

System  to  help  you  keep  con- 
trol during  hard  braking.  And 

thanks  to  its  advanced  "fuzzy  logic"        that's  a  comforting  thought.        most  is  the  way  this  car  thinks. 


j  Standard  features  include  a  Preferred  Maintenance  Plan,  covering  deductible,  "bumper-to-bumper"  limited  warranty.  For  details  on 

\all  scheduled  maintenance  for  15  months  or  15,000  miles.  24-hour  these  plans  see  your  dealer.  For  a  free  brochure  on  the  929  or  any 
j  Roadside  Assistance  Program.  And  a  36-month/50,000-mile,  no-         new  Mazda,  call  1-800-639-1000. 

|  Scats  upholstered  in  leather  except  for  back  side  of  front  seats,  bottom  cushion  side  panels,  and  other  minor  areas.  ©  1992  Mazda  Motor  of  America,  lnc 


Getting  to  gate  87  in 

Traveling  on  business  can  be  tough.  So 
we  made  it  easy  to  get  AT&T  service. 
First,  check  the  sign  on  any  public  phone 

two  minutes  isn't  always  easy 

to  make  sure  it's  AT&T.  If  it's  not  AT&T, 
or  you  dial  and  don't  hear  "AT&T"  after 
the  bong,  hang  up.  Then  dial  10+ATT+O. 

Getting  AW  is. 

You'll  get  the  service  you  depend  on.  At 
the  prices  you  expect.  Getting  around  on 
business  should  always  be  that  easy. 

Dial  10 +  ATT  0 

plus  the  area  code  and  number. 


Can't  complete  your  call?  ■!  / 

i  .ill  I  S0(l  S21-0288.  "  '"' 


COLLECTORS 

PERSONAL  AFFAIRS 


idian  art  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  doesn't  have  the 
allowing  that  artifacts  from  the  Southwest  have, 
[lit  many  collectors  insist  it's  better. 

orthwest 
passage 


i  k.  Allan  Lobb  acquired  his  faseina- 
Idii  with  Northwest  Indian  art  the 
|)iiest  way.  He  inherited  it.  Lobb's 
jaternal  grandparents  were  among 
Ije  first  white  settlers  in  British  Co- 
ijmbia's  Fraser  River  Valley  in  the  late 
100s.  They  soon  encountered  Indi- 
|  women  eager  to  trade  handmade 
(J  skets  for  clothing,  pots  and  pans. 
jjToday  four  of  those  original  has 
its  are  among  the  hundreds  perched 
i  shelves  in  Lobb's  Seattle  condo- 
nium  or  in  storage  below.  Some  of 
em  once  cost  as  little  as  $25.  To- 
ther  they  form  one  of  the  nation's 
lest  private  collections  of  North- 
;st  Indian  baskets.  In  all,  Lobb  esti- 
ates  his  collection  is  now  worth  $1 
illion.  Ii  includes  not  only  baskets 
it  also  masks,  bowls  and  carved  box- 
,  acquired  over  a  25-year  span. 
Interest  in  19th-century  Indian  art 


Allan  Lobb  with  $15,000  rattle; 
below,  Lobb's  Wasco  baskets 


grew  in  the  L960s  as  collectors  be- 
came more  appreciative  of  Native 
American  works  as  an  rather  than  just 
anthropological  curiosities.  The  mar 
ket  cooled  in  the  early  1080s  but 
heated  up  again  late  in  the  decade — at 
.i  time  when  other  art  declined — as 
new  collectors  scurried  to  buy  a  dw  in 
dling  number  of  fine  pieces. 

Lobb's  basket  collection  includes 
samples  from  almost  every  tribe  that 
fished  the  Pacific  coast,  from  Oregon 
to  Alaska.  Baskets  from  northern 
Canada's  Tlingits  and  from  1  [aidas  <  >f 
British  Columbia's  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands  are  among  the  most  sought 
after.  But  sophisticated  collectors 
have  expanded  their  interest  to  other 
tribes  as  well.  Lobb  is  especially  fond 
of  the  cylindrical  baskets  made  by  the 
Wasco  tribe  of  western  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

Lobb,  who  once  even  mortgaged 
some  land  to  raise  $25,000  to  buy  a 
collection  that  included  a  coveted 
Tlingit  knife,  says  he  concentrated  on 
baskets  to  control  his  spending. 

"■The  wooden  things  were  always 
more  expensive,"  he  says.  Today  col 
orful  19th-century  Indian  ceremonial 
masks  in  the  shape  of  animal  heads  can 
cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

But  while  he  concentrated  on  bas- 
kets, Lobb  also  bought  wood  carv- 
ings. In  fact,  Ins  favorite  possession  is 
a  totem  pole  made  by  one  of  the  best 
known  Indian  carvers  of  the  10th 
century,  Charles  Edenshaw  of  the 
1  laida  tribe.  Lobb  spotted  the  3  foot 
high  pole,  w  ith  a  tiny  bear  climbing 
the  head  of  an  eagle,  at  a  1983  Seattle 
Art  Museum  show.  The  following 
year  he  paid  the  collector  $27,000  for 
it.  Now  it  is  appraised  at  $80,000. 
(  Newly  carved  totems  are  considera- 
bly cheaper;  see  box,  p.  204.) 

The  problem  facing  collectors  of 
Northwest  Indian  art  these  days  isn't 
high  prices  so  much  as  it  is  lack  of 
supply.  "I  haven't  seen  a  really  good 
basket  for  several  years  now,"  sighs 
Lobb.  "They  usually  come  up  at  auc- 
tion Or  some  old  estate." 

Another  collector,  Eugene  Victor 
Thaw,  is  a  former  New  York  art  dealer 
who  sold  over  $  1  billion  worth  of  old 
masters  and  impressionist  paintings 
before  retiring  to  Santa  be  in  1987. 
But  the  acquisition  bug  hadn't  died. 
"There  was  nothing  else  to  buy  out 
here  except  Indian  art,"  he  says.  But 
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Thaw  soon  tired  of  it.  "Everybody  has 
pots  and  blankets.  That's  your  Ralph 
Lauren  look." 

So  Thaw  turned  to  Northwest  In- 
dian art.  He  concentrated  on  the 
higher-priced  clan  hats,  rattles,  color- 
ful carved  dance  masks  and  "kerfed" 
boxes — their  richly  carved  sides  made 
from  one  bent  piece  of  wood.  "It's 
more  sculptural  than  other  Indian 
art,"  says  Thaw  of  the  genre. 

Thaw  made  a  fabulous  purchase  in 
1988,  when  he  acquired  a  14  piece 
collection  from  a  Chicago  collector 
for  $1  million.  Included  was  a  19th- 
century  Tlingit  knife  used  for  killing 
Indian  slaves.  "The  blood's  still  on 
it,"  Thaw  says,  pointing  to  brown 
stains  on  the  leather  straps. 

Since  acquiring  that  cache,  he  has 
accumulated  some  of  the  finest  pieces 
in  private  hands.  He  has  perhaps  the 
only  privately  owned  Haida  mask 


carved  by  the  artist  Gway'tihl.  The 
1880s  piece  has  mov  eable  eyes;  Thaw 
thinks  it's  worth  $50,000.  His  prize 
piece  is  a  ceremonial  raven  mask  made 
by  a  I  I  aula  artist  in  the  early  19th 
century.  Pulling  a  string  thrusts  the 
bird's  reddish  tongue  out  of  its  black 
head.  Thaw  paid  $300,000  for  the 
mask  two  years  ago  and  says  it  could 
go  for  $400,000  today. 

In  all,  Thaw  figures  he's  spent 
about  $6  million  on  Northwest  Indi- 
an art  in  t  he  last  six  years  and  could  get 
$9  million  for  the  collection.  But  he's 
giving  it  away  instead,  to  the  Feni- 
more  House  Museum  in  Coopers- 
town,  near  his  upstate  New  York 
farm.  "I've  only  got  one  child  and 
he's  not  interested  in  this  particular 
aspect  of  my  life,"  says  Thaw.  "I've 
been  lucky  enough  in  life  to  be  able  to 
afford  to  do  this,  so  why  not  pay 
back?"  The  Thaw  Collection  wing  is 


scheduled  to  open  in  1995. 

Museums  that  feature  notable  co 
lections  of  Northwest  Indian  art  ir 
elude  the  Seattle  Art  Museum,  th 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  i 
Chicago  and  the  American  Museu 
of  Natural  History  in  New  York.  Iro 
ically,  some  of  the  best  Native  Amcrj 
can  pieces  are  in  Russian  museumj 
since  most  of  Alaska  belonged  to  Ru; 
sia  until  William  Henry  Sewar 
bought  the  territory  in  1870. 

Sotheby's  holds  American  India 
Art  auctions  twice  a  year  and  Chris 
tie's  in  London  includes  items  in  if 
native  art  auctions.  George  TerasaB 
in  New  York,  the  Morning  Star  Gal 
lery  in  Santa  Fe  and  the  Shaw  Caller 
in  Aspen  also  sell  Northwest  India 
art.  Eleanor  Tulman  Hancock  in  Ne^ 
York  and  The  Legacy  in  Seattle  can) 
antique  baskets,  among  oth 
things. 


Totems  to  go 

Richard  Chodosh  re- 
members that  his  friends 
thought  him  "slightly 
weird"  when  he  erected  an 
8-foot  totem  pole  in  the 
living  room  of  his  home  in 
Pittsford,  N.Y.  Un- 
abashed, Chodosh  recently 
ordered  an  1 1 -foot  totem 
for  the  opposite  corner  of 
the  room.  "I'm  an  ortho- 
dontist," says  Chodosh, 
55.  "I  thought  a  beaver 
with  two  big  teeth  would 
be  appropriate." 

Chodosh  shares  his 
love  of  Northwest  Indian 
totem  poles  with  distin- 
guished company.  The 
Queen  of  England  has  a 
totem  pole — although  it 
sits  in  a  London  park. 
Walter  Annenberg  has  a  to- 
tem in  front  of  his  private 
golf  course  in  Rancho  Mi- 
rage, Calif.  A  number  of 
Hollywood  producers  also 
have  bought  them  for 
gifts. 

Anyone  can  order  a  to- 
tem pole  from  Richard 
Hunt,  considered  one  of 


the  best  carvers  in  the  flam- 
boyant Kwakwaka'wakw, 
or  Kwakiutl,  style.  He  is 
charging  Chodosh 
$1,000  a  foot  for  his  new 
totem. 

Hunt  is  not  the  only 
Indian  making  totems. 
Vancouver-area  artist 


Robert  Davidson,  who 
charges  up  to  triple  what 
Hunt  does,  works  in  the 
more  stylized  Haida  style. 
Three  of  his  poles  stand  in 
the  Donald  M.  Kendall 
sculpture  garden  at  Pep- 
siCo headquarters  in  Pur- 
chase, N.Y.  Davidson  also 


Carver  Richard  Hunt  and  one  of  his  totems 

Modern  art  in  an  ancient  style,  at  about  $1,000  a  foot. 


made  totems  for  clients  ini 
upstate  New  York,  Toron 
to  and  West  Vancouver. 
Most  are  personalized.  Fo 
example,  Davidson 
carved  a  raven  on  the  totei 
for  a  land  developer — a 
reference  to  the  Haida  leg 
end  in  which  the  bird 
brings  a  house  to  man. 

It  takes  Hunt  a  month 
to  carve  a  1 0-foot  pole  froti 
a  cedar  log.  Davidson  can 
turn  out  a  50-foot  totem  i 
six  months  with  the  help 
of  two  apprentices. 

But  buyers  are  relative- 
ly few.  "I  guess  in  the  last 
five  years  I've  had  maybe 
four  people  call  who  want 
ed  to  commission  a  totem 
pole  for  their  country 
place,"  says  Mary  Jane 
Lenz,  associate  curator  at 
the  National  Museum  of 
the  American  Indian  in 
New  York,  who  passes  on 
information  about  the 
carvers. 

Two  years  ago,  Nei- 
man  Marcus'  Christmas 
catalog  offered  totem 
poles  at  $2,000  a  foot.  Fev 
er  than  ten  orders  were 
placed.  -CMC. 
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OUR  NEW  DESK  CLERK 
LENT  HIS  CUFF  LINKS 

TO  A  GUEST  FOR 
A  CRUCIAL  MEETING. 

INSTANTLY 
WE  KNEW  WE  HIRED 
THE  RIGHT  GUY." 


That's  a  true  story.  There  are  many  others.  They  are  just  one 
of  the  many  reasons  frequent  business  travelers  prefer  Marriott, 
Call  your  travel  agent  or  1-800-228-9290. 

Harriott 


©1993  Marriott  Corp. 


HOTELS   RESORTS  SUITES 


WE  MAKE  XT  HAPPEN  FOR  YOU. 


If  you're  worried  about  retirement  or  getting  a  pink  slip, 
take  heart  from  Alabama's  octogenarian  magazine 
salesman  turned  banker,  Elton  B.  Stephens. 

The  afterlife 
of  a  salesman 


By  Brigid  McMenamin 


Ii  AGE  is  a  state  of  mind,  81-ycar-ol 
Elton  B.  Stephens  is  perhaps  ap 
proaching  50. 

Eleven  years  ago  Stephens  was  ju 
hitting  his  stride.  He  had  built  up 
successful  family-owned  compan 
called  Ebsco  Industries,  Inc.,  whic 
sold  an  odd  mixture  of  magazine  sub 
scriptions,  fishing  lures,  carpets  an) 
pool  tables.  But  he  was  still  feelinj 
spry  and  wanted  to  try  his  hand  J 
something  new.  So  Stephens,  whj 
had  turned  Ebsco  over  to  his  eldei 
son,  went  into  banking. 

Banking?  While  running  Ebscc 
Stephens  was  often  steamed  at  loc 


Elton  B.  Stephens 
of  Ebsco  Industries 
It's  never  too 
late  to  learn. 
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To  one  lender, 

home  ownership  is  an  article  of  faith. 


A  mericans  seem  to 
4~\.have  something 
in  their  genetic  makeup. 
They  want  to  own  a 
home.  And  it's  up  to  us 
to  make  it  happen. 


Countrywide  s  commitment: 

Deliver  the  American  Dream  to  more  families  than  ever  before. 


Angelo  R.  Mozilo,  CEO,  CMB 


The  home  mortgage 
professionals  of 
Countrywide  are 
singularly  focused 
on  providing  more 
Americans  with  affordable  home  loans,  and  they've 
written  many  new  rules  of  the  game  to  get  it  done. 

Such  as  putting  loan  underwriters  on  the  front  line 
to  deal  directly  with  customers,  and  compensating 
loan  origination  staff  for  quality  and  service,  not  vol- 
ume. In  addition,  Countrywides  new  House  America"' 
program  offers  flexible  underwriting  and  counsel- 
ing for  low-to-moderate-income  families. 


Countrywide  has  become  America's  largest  home 
mortgage  lender  by  working  to  better  serve  home 
buyers.  A  broad  array  of  lending  programs  are 
offered  directly  through  convenient  local  branches, 
a  toll-free  national  telephone  service,  as  well  as  a 
network  of  other  financial  service  providers. 

To  learn  more  about  how  Countrywide's  home  mort- 
gage loan  programs  can  help  you,  your  employees 
and  your  business  call,  800  669-6655  ext.  5198. 

COUNTRYWWEM 

HOME  MORTGAGE  LOANS 


No     one      works      harder     to      deliver     the     American  Dream. 


■m  wmsm 

sua 


Birmingham  lenders.  Some  wouldn't 
even  talk  about  long-term  debt.  Oth- 
i  rs  refused  to  lend  against  accounts 
receivable-.  "The  only  way  that  we 
ever  got  decent  rates  was  to  go  to  New 
York,"  he  says.  "Bankers  have  a  ten- 
dency to  sit  on  their  you-know- 
whats." 

Stephens  figured  he  could  teach 
bankers  a  thing  or  two.  He  went 
looking  for  cheap  banks  in  small 
towns.  It  didn't  take  long.  In  1981 
Stephens  borrowed  nearly  $2  million 
and  plunked  down  $600,000  of  his 
own  money  for  Citizens  Bank  of 
Leeds,  Ala.,  with  $2 1  million  in  assets. 
"The  bank  wasn't  earning  any  real 
money  to  speak  of,"  Stephens  says. 

Stephens  immediately  started  shak- 
ing the  sleepy  bank  awake.  He  made 
the  officers  get  away  from  their  desks 
and  spend  more  time  calling  on  po- 
tential customers.  He  opened  the 
bank's  doors  on  Saturday  mornings 
and  served  coffee.  "I  got  a  lot  of 
business  for  'em,"  he  chortles. 

As  the  little  Leeds  bank  grew — it 
now  has  assets  of  $46  million — Ste- 
phens formed  a  company  now  known 
as  Alabama  Bancorp  and  went  hunt- 
ing for  others.  In  1986  he  bought 
Fort  Deposit  Bank  in  Fort  Deposit, 
Ala.  for  $3.6  million.  Then,  with  $4.2 
million — about  two-thirds  from  Ste- 
phens and  his  family — he  started  a 
Birmingham  bank  called  Highland 
Bank  in  1988.  It  now  has  assets  of 
nearly  $70  million.  All  told,  Alabama 
Bancorp  has  seven  locations  with 
$165  million  in  assets  and  earned 
$1.6  million  last  year — a  16%  return 
on  equity,  placing  it  among  the  top 
third  of  its  peers. 

Stephens  is  often  on  the  road  court- 
ing new  customers  and  sniffing  out 
more  banks  to  buy.  But  he  also  keeps  a 
close  eye  on  his  banks'  daily  affairs.  He 
doesn't  miss  a  chance  to  motivate  his 
branch  employees  to  get  out  and  sell 
CDs  and  Iras.  "If  a  teller  gets  a  $50 
sales  incentive  check,  the  teller  will  get 
a  letter  from  Elton  saying,  'Now  go 
out  and  get  one  for  $100,'  "  says 
Richard  Bozzelli,  Alabama  Bancorp's 
chief  financial  officer. 

Is  there  a  moral  in  Stephens'  ability 
to  succeed  at  a  new  career  late  (chro- 
nologically speaking)  in  life?  Stephens 
thinks  there  is.  He  credits  his  success 
to  boundless  enthusiasm  for  selling. 

"If  I  was  a  50-year-old  [manager] 


facing  sudden  layoff,  I  would  find  a 
product  I  loved  and  start  selling  it," 
says  Stephens. "Anyone  who  can  sell 
will  never  have  to  look  for  a  job." 

Stephens  was  almost  born  selling. 
In  rural  Clio,  Ala.  (then  pop.  circa 
700),  he  was  the  fifth  of  eight  chil- 
dren. "Money  was  very 
scarce,"  he  recalls.  As  a  youngster, 
Stephens  milked  six  cows  and  then 
bottled  and  sold  the  milk  before 
school.  "I  sold  everything  I  could  get 
my  hands  on,"  he  says — newspapers, 
suits,  sandwiches  and  cloverleaf  salve. 
On  weekends  he  shined  shoes  and 
raked  leaves  to  save  for  college. 

In  1928  Stephens  set  off  for  Bir- 


Stephens  works  at  keep- 
ing fit — he  deliberately 
parks  his  car  a  half  mile 
from  his  office  so  he  can 
walk  each  morning.  He 
wears  a  hearing  aid,  but 
he  doesn't  need  glasses 
to  sign  papers.  "I  have  a 
lot  of  excess  energy  and 
I  don't  have  hobbies." 


mingham-Southern  College  with  a 
change  of  clothes  and  $125.  But  col- 
lege cost  $425  a  year.  So  Stephens 
worked  40  hours  a  week  selling  socks 
and  shirts  at  a  local  dry  goods  store. 

Summers  were  spent  working  for  a 
company  called  Butterick  selling 
housewives  subscriptions  to  that 
once -famous  dress  pattern  maker's 
Delineator  magazine  (Forbes,  May 
25,  1992).  In  1930  he  and  five  friends 
hitchhiked  north  to  Michigan,  to  sell 
subscriptions  door-to-door  all  day. 
This  was  the  boot  camp  of  selling.  "I 
hated  it,"  Stephens  admits.  "You'd 
get  the  door  slammed  in  your  face. 
You'd  get  cussed  at  by  the  husbands. 
You  had  to  bounce  back." 

But  the  experience  was  invaluable, 
and  Stephens  eventually  hired  other 
students  to  work  for  him,  including  a 
hometown  boy  and  natural  salesman 
named  George  Wallace,  who  went  on 
to  become  governor  of  Alabama. 

In  1936  Stephens  got  a  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  Alabama.  But 
with  lawyer  jobs  scarce — and  paying 
only  about  $75  a  month — Stephens 
figured  he  could  earn  ten  times  that 
selling  magazines. 


So  he  kept  selling  magazine  sub 
scriptions  and  hiring  others  to  sell.  Ir 
1937  Stephens  got  a  franchise  wit! 
Keystone  Readers'  Service,  a  middle 
man  between  subscribers  and  pub 
lishers  of  magazines  like  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  Ladies  Home  Jour 
nal.  Based  in  Birmingham,  he  soor 
had  39  salesmen  hawking  20  titles  al 
over  the  Southeast. 

During  World  War  II  Stephens 
started  selling  subscriptions  at  nearby 
Fort  McClellan.  That  went  so  well  he 
branched  out  to  military  bases  in  oth 
er  parts  of  the  country. 

Figuring  he  should  channel  his  tal- 
ents into  his  own  company,  in  1945 
Stephens  formed  what  would  later  ba 
known  as  Ebsco.  His  grubstake  was 
$5,000.  Keystone  fired  him  fo} 
spending  too  much  time  on  his  own 
business.  So  he  went  to  publishers 
who  had  been  supplying  Keyston< 
and  gave  them  better  terms. 

He  also  looked  around  for  othei| 
things  he  could  sell  to  the  armec 
forces,  including  personalized  statio- 
nery and  things  like  pool  tables  foi 
officers'  clubs. 

Back  home,  his  friendship  with  few 
mer  employee  George  Wallace  proba-j 
bly  didn't  hurt.  In  1964,  with  Wallace 
in  the  statehouse,  Stephens  opened  a 
warehouse  to  distribute  textbooks  tq 
the  public  schools — the  only  one  in 
the  state.  Publishers  still  pay  him  a  cul 
of  the  $12  million  worth  of  textbooks; 
Alabama  orders  a  year. 

Stephens'  $3.3  million  acquisition 
in  1972  of  Tenafly,  N.J. -based  Frank- 
lin Square — Ziff-Davis'  international 
subscription  service — tripled  Ebsco's 
sales,  which  are  now  about  $650  mil-j 
lion.  "I  never  dreamed  that  we  would 
acccomplish  anything  like  what  w| 
have,"  he  says. 

Stephens  works  at  keeping  physi-| 
cally  fit — he  deliberately  parks  his  cat 
a  half  mile  from  his  office  so  he  caij 
walk  each  morning.  He  wears  a  hear-] 
ing  aid,  but  he  doesn't  need  glasses  tq 
sign  papers.  "I  have  a  lot  of  excesq 
energy,"  Stephens  notes,  "and  1 
don't  have  any  hobbies." 

Oh,  and  one  more  secret  to  suc-j 
cess.  He  says  he  routinely  ignored 
the  advice  of  his  wife,  who  urged 
him  not  to  diversify  beyond  maga-^ 
zines.  "Behind  ev'ry  successful 
man,"  says  Stephens,  "is  a  woman 
tellin'  him  he  cain't  do  it."  KC 
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Armeno  Mines  & 
inerals  Inc. 


Ag  Armeno  Mines  &  Minerals  Inc.  is  a 
Canadian-based  junior  mining  company. 
Recently  awarded  as  Sogem's  1992 
.  j     "Qualitv  Service  Supplier  of  the  Year"  for 

the  Mlver/lead/zinc/gold  concentrate 
.;.  e-  V,$5f  'Jf-/.  iJ     being  produced  at  the  San  Bartolome 
^'^^^^^iSlflii^. ''*!']     mine,  Ag  Armeno  is  constantly  looking 
iyP^lv'  1  |    H;:&m^?:j     "'      a  leadei  in  the  mining  industry  in 
SiaaHBHHHBHK    South  America.  With  solid  fundamentals 
and  several  additional  mineral  deposits 
under  exploration  and/or  development,  Ag  Armeno  is  building  into 
an  ever-growing  junior  producer. 
NASDAQ  symbol:  AROYF 


AMP  Incorporated 

14%  compound  annual  growth  rat 
15-20%  ROE  for  over  30  years.  Oi 
good  for  continued  growth.  8%  ol 
spent  on  RD&E  ($272  mil  in  1992). 


Sales 

(Mil) 

EPS 

E 

1992 

$3,337 

$2.75 

$1 

1991 

3,095 

2.45 

1 

1990 

3,044 

2.70 

1 

1989 

2,797 

2.63 

1 

1979 

1,013 

1.12 

Steady  Growth — through  new  products  and  markets.  Sales 
but  4  of  51  years.  80%  of  sales  electronics  oriented.  Broad  div 
cation — leading  producer  of  electrical/electronic  connection  dq 
Over  100,000  types/sizes;  250,000  customers.   Subsidiaries  i 
31  countries  (AMP-N.Y.S.E.) 


The  Award  Winning 
AIR  BOX'M 


Air  Packaging 
Technologies  Inc. 

Air  Packaging  Technologies  Inc.  is  pro- 
viding environmentally  responsible  alter- 
natives to  the  $140  billion  worldwide 
packaging  market.  The  Company's 
patented  products  have  been  awarded  the 
highest  honors  in  the  industry  for  reduc- 
ing waste  as  much  as  90%  by  using  air  in 
place  of  other  fillers. 

Air  Packaging  Technologies  Inc.  is  poised 
for  record  sales,  rapid  growth  and  profits. 
(VSE  Symbol:  APT) 


For  more  information  call  1-800-667-2722. 


AmVestors  Financic 
Corporation 


AmVestors  Financial  Corporation 
AVFC)  specializes  in  the  sale  of  anr 
to  the  rapidly  growing  retiremeni 
savings  market  through  its  wholly-c 
subsidiary,  American  Investor^ 
Insurance  Company,  Inc.  Amei 
Investors  Life,  with  nearly  $2  billi] 
assets,  is  rated  A  (High)  by  Duff  &  I 
and  A-  (Excellent)  by  A.M.  Best,  haJ 
95%  investment  grade  bonds,  an 
less  than  1  %  of  assets  invested  in  real  estate  and  mortgage  i 
Earnings  should  increase  as  assets  grow  and  margins  widen. 


Americare  Health 
Group,  Inc. 

The  company  utilizes  a  multidisciplinary 
|d  -  Am  approach  to  spine  rehabilitation  and  work 

hardening,  combining  medicine,  chiroprac- 
tic, and  physical  therapy  in  one  facility. 
Americare  intends  to  establish  a  nation- 
wide presence  by  opening  company  clinics 
and  franchises  based  on  its  model  clinic  in 
New  York.  Additionally,  Americare  has 
established  a  strategic  relationship  with  a 
subsidiary  of  Littlefield,  Adams,  &  Co. 
(AMEX:LFA),  wherein  Americare  obtained 
exclusive  marketing  rights  to  a  product  developed  and  manufactured  by 
LFA.  This  product,  the  "Theraseat-lst,"  is  being  sold  under  contract  to 
the  Veterans  Administration.  It  is  anticipated  the  first  year's  sales  will 
exceed  $40,000,000.  (NASDAQ  BB:  AHGR) 


Ashland  Coal,  Inc. 

Ashland  Coal,  Inc.  is  an  eastern  coal 
pany  engaged  in  the  mining,  mark 
processing,  and  distribution  of  low- 
coal  which  it  markets  primarily  to 
trie  utilities  in  the  eastern  United 
and  in  the  European  area.  Reve 
gross  profits  on  coal  sales,  and  prodt 
tonnage  set  record  highs  in  1992. 


Comparative  Cumulative  Return 


Ameritech 


Ameritech  provides  full-service  communi- 
cations and  advanced  information  services 
to  more  than  12  million  customers  in  the 
vibrant  upper  Midwest.  It  also  has  opera- 
tions overseas  in  countries  such  as  New 
Zealand  and  Poland.  Over  the  past  nine 
years,  Ameritech's  return  to  average  share- 
owners'  equity  averaged  15.3  percent 
before  accounting  changes  —  highest 
among  any  of  the  regional  Bell  companies. 
The  cumulative  total  return  on  Ameritech 
stock  during  this  period  was  463  percent,  or  1.5  times  S&.P  growth. 


Baldor  Electric  Co. 


Baldor  Electric  Co.  is  a  leading  mar 
turer  and  marketer  of  industrial  el 
motors  and  drives.  As  described  ii 
Annual  Report,  1992  was  a  rei 
breaker:  Sales  up  1 1  %;  earnings  up ! 

The  company's  operating  philos 
places  equal  emphasis  on  three  key 
stituencies:  customers,  employee 
shareholders.  Like  a  three  legged  : 
this  approach  gives  Baldor  a  solid  fo' 
tion  for  even  greater  growth  ahead.  Baldor  intends  to  be  a  leal 
the  motor  and  drives  business.  With  the  support  of  their  custo 
employees  and  shareholders,  they  have  the  horsepower  to  do  it. 
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EM1STRY 


Beckman 
Instruments,  Inc. 

Beckman  is  a  leading  worldwide  supplier 
of  automated  laboratory  systems  and  sup- 
plies used  for  life  sciences  research,  phar- 
maceutical manufacturing  and  clinical 
diagnostics.  In  1992;  productivity 
enhancements  and  new  products  helped 
boost  net  income  15%  to  $43.8  million, 
or  $1.53  per  share.  Sales,  paced  by  mar- 
ket share  gains,  rose  to  $908.8  million. 
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Canarc 

Resource  Corp. 


Canarc  Resource  Corp.,  a  growth-ori- 
ented gold  company,  is  currently  develop- 
ing the  large  Polaris-Taku  gold  deposit  in 
W.  Canada  where  gold  resources  now 
exceed  1  million  ounces.  In  addition, 
Canarc  has  acquired  35,000  acres  of  gold 
and  diamond  concessions  in  S.E. 
Venezuela  that  some  mining  analysts 
believe  could  develop  into  the  world's 
next  major  gold  belt. 
For  more  information,  contact  Todd  McMurray,  1-800-665-5770 
(U.S.  Toll  Free)  or  (604)  685-9700. 
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BFCE 


A  reliable  banking  partner  to  a  dynamic 
corporate  and  institutional  clientele  oper- 
ating in  the  international  markets.  BFCE 
offers  corporations  diversified  financing 
instruments  as  well  as  new  and  highly 
innovative  products  to  manage  their  pay- 
ments in  France  and  worldwide.  The 
Bank  solves  currency  and  interest  rate 
risk  management  problems  and  provides 
a  full  array  of  investment  instruments. 
BFCE  is  expanding  services  for  merger 
misition  and  equity  financing,  through  its  subsidiary,  Societe 
iere  de  la  BFCE. 
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Catellus  Development 
Corporation 

Catellus  Development  Corporation 
(NYSE:  CDX)  is  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  publicly-held  real  estate  develop- 
ment companies,  with  assets  of  $2.2  bil- 
lion. The  company  owns  950,000  acres 
of  land  in  California  and  1 1  other  states, 
more  than  15  million  square  feet  of 
industrial,  office  and  retail  properties, 
and  a  number  of  urban  mixed-use  devel- 
opment projects  in  major  California 
cities,  including  Union  Station  in  Los 
Angeles. 

14 


Callaway  Golf 
Company 


Since  1988  the  company's  sales  have  dou- 
bled every  year  through  1992.  The  com- 
pany has  been  unusually  profitable,  has 
no  long-term  debt,  little  borrowing  from 
banks,  and  a  solid  balance  sheet. 
The  primary  reason  for  such  success  is  in 
the  strong  management  team  working 
effectively  together  to  create,  produce, 
and  merchandise  golf  clubs  which  are 
demonstrably  superior  to,  and  pleasingly 
different  from,  competitors'  golf  clubs, 
ime  example  of  such  creativity  is  the  company's  highly  suc- 
line  of  Big  Bertha®  drivers  and  fairway  woods, 
mpany's  core  philosophy  is  to  continue  to  develop  and  offer 
ly  outstanding  golf  clubs.  .  . 


Central  and  South 
West  Corporation 

Central  and  South  West  Corporation  is  a 
public  utility  holding  company,  which 
owns  four  electric  operating  subsidiaries 
that  provide  electric  service  to  more  than 
four  million  people  in  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas. 
Other  major  subsidiaries  include  an 
intrastate  natural  gas  transmission  com- 
pany and  a  non-utility  power  production 
company.  CSW  has  increased  its  com- 
mon stock  dividend  for  42  consecutive 
years. 
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CAM-NET 

Communications 
Network  Inc. 

CAM-NET  has  successfully  managed 
exponential  growth  in  Canada's  $8  bil- 
lion long  distance  telecommunications 
market  since  deregulation  began  in  1990. 
In  1993,  CAM-NET's  total  revenue 
increased  approximately  328  per-cent  and 
is  currently  growing  by  10  per-cent  per 
month.  Revenue  is  projected  to  exceed 
$90  million  for  February  1994  year-end. 
NET's  explosive  growth  is  highlighted  by  a  successful 
il  marketing  campaign  and  a  program  of  strategic  acquisitions 
:d  to  achieve  CAM-NET's  goal  of  becoming  Canada's  number 
exnate  long  distance  company. 


Central  Louisiana 
Electric  Company,  Inc. 

CLECO  is  a  nonnuclear  electric  utility 
headquartered  in  Pineville,  Louisiana. 
Service  to  its  214,000  customers  is  fueled 
by  natural  gas,  coal  and  Louisiana  lignite. 
All  generating  units  meet  federal  envi- 
ronmental guidelines,  and  no  new  gener- 
ating capacity  should  be  needed  until 
about  the  year  2000.  In  1992  CLECO 
earned  $1.93  per  share  and  paid  dividends 
of  $1.37.  (NYSE,  PSE:  CNL) 
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Century  Telephone 
Enterprises,  Inc. 

Century  Telephone  Enterprises,  Inc.  is 
the  15th  largest  local  exchange  telephone 
company  and  cellular  operator  in  the 
United  States.  Headquartered  in  Monroe, 
Louisiana,  Century's  local  exchange  tele- 
phone subsidiaries  service  more  than 
397,000  access  lines  in  14  states. 
Through  its  Century  Cellunet  sub- 
sidiaries, Century  provides  mobile  -com- 
munications services  to  more  than 
86,000  customers  in  eight  states. 


Conseco,  Inc. 


The  insurance  companies  owm 
operated  hy  Conseco  (NYSE:  C 
develop,  market,  issue  and  adrrj 
ter  annuity,  individual  health  h 
ance  and  life  insurance  prod( 
Conseco  also  provides  admini) 
tive,  data  processing  and  ini 
ment  management  service 
nonaffiliates.  Among  all  life  and  health  insurers  in  Forbes  magazj 
"1993  Annual  Report  on  American  Industry,"  Conseco  ranked: 
five-year  average  return  on  equity,  #1  in  five-year  average  earning 
share  growth,  and  #1  in  five-year  stock  performance. 
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Chieftain 
International,  Inc. 

This  exploration  and  production  com- 
pany emphasizes  natural  gas  in  the  U.S. 
Culf  of  Mexico  region.  In  addition,  the 
Company  engages  in  overseas  oil  explo- 
ration. Natural  gas  and  oil  production, 
cash  flow  and  net  income  increased  dur- 
ing 1 992.  Chieftain  maintained  its  debt- 
free  status,  completing  the  year  with 
$117  million  in  working  capital. 
Listed:  AMEX,  TSE 
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Delphi  Financial 
Group,  Inc. 


Delphi's  (NASDAQ:DLFI)  growth  in 
miums  and  assets,  combined  with 
cost  and  underwriting  controls  and  ir 
sive  investment  management, 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  fully  dill 
book  value  per  share  at  a  breathta 
39%  compound  annual  growth  rate 
the  last  five  years. 

Delphi  is  an  insurance  holding  com] 
that  underwrites,  through  its 
sidiaries,  a  portfolio  of  life,  long-term  disability  and  personal 
dent  insurance,  targeted  principally  to  the  employee  ben) 
market,  and  asset  accumulation  products  throughout  the  fifty  sti 


1.  \ 

1 

Clearly  Canadian 
Beverage  Corporation 


Clearly  Canadian  Beverage  Corporation 
(NASDAQ:CLCDF)  produces  and  markets 
a  line  of  premium  water  beverages  under 
the  trademark  "Clearly  Canadian1"".  The 
award-winning  products  consistently  cap- 
ture a  majority  share  in  the  New  Age  Bev- 
erage Market.  1992  was  the  second 
consecutive  year  that  Clearly  Canadian 
Beverage  Corporation  reported  record 
operating  profits.  Through  strategic  acqui- 
sitions and  new  alliances,  the  Company 
continues  to  broaden  market  penetration  and  strengthen  its  position 
as  the  leader  of  the  fastest  growing  beverage  segment.  "Clearly  Cana- 
dian™" is  sold  through  distribution  agreements  with  leading  beverage 
distributors  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  the  Caribbean, 


England,  Ireland  and  Japan. 
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Diagnostic  Products 
Corporation 

DPC  is  the  world's  leading  indepen 
manufacturer  of  immunodiagnostic 
and  related  instrumentation.  Represeu 
state-of-the-art  technology  derived 
immunology  and  molecular  biology,  i 
kits  can  measure  hormones,  drugs 
other  medically  important  substances  ] 
ent  in  body  fluids  and  tissues  at  inhn 
mal  concentrations.  They  provide  i 
mation  vital  to  the  diagnosis 
management  of  thyroid  disorders,  diah 
infertility,  infectious  diseases,  allergy,  drugs  of  abuse,  and  certain  fi 
of  cancer.  In  the  ten  years  ended  in  1992,  sales  increased  at  a 
pounded  growth  rate  of  24%,  to  $103.5  million.  Net  income  incrfi 
at  a  compounded  growth  rate  of  23%  to  $17.3  million. 


Computer 
Associates 


Computer  Associates  is  the 
world's  leading  software  company 
offering  more  than  325  different 
software  applications  for  virtually 
every  kind  of  computer  from 
mainframes  to  minis  to  PCs. 
With  revenues  approaching  $2  bil- 
lion and  offices  in  27  countries  around  the  world,  CA  is  the  mission- 
critical  software  partner  to  more  than  95%  of  the  Fortune  500. 


Entergy 
Corporation 


The  combination  of  com: 
stock  price  appreciation  and 
dend  growth  gave  Entergy  si 
holders  a  1992  total  return  of 
percent  and  a  five-year  (1988 
average  annual  return  of  38.6 
cent.  These  place  Entergy — oi 
the  larger  investor-owned  utility  holding  companies  and  the  lea 
electricity  supplier  in  the  Middle  South  region — in  the  indus 
top  quartile  of  total  return  to  shareholders.  Don't  you  want  to 
more  about  Entergy: 
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Federal-Mogul 


ADVERTISEMENT  5 


Through  a  network  of  more  than  70 
warehouses  around  the  world,  Federal- 
Mogul's  unique  distribution  system 
offers  local  availability  of  slow-moving, 
non-discretionary  parts  and  a  vast  array 
of  part  numbers.  The  mix  of  its  manufac- 
turing and  distribution  capabilities  give 
the  $1.3  billion  company  a  competitive 
edge  in  serving  both  the  aftermarket  and 
the  original  equipment  market.  Federal- 
Mogul  shares  are  traded  on  the  New  York 
and  Pacific  stock  exchanges. 
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Inco  Limited 


Inco  Limited  is  one  of  the  world's  pre- 
mier mining  and  metals  companies.  It  is 
a  leading  producer  of  nickel,  supplying 
about  one-quarter  of  total  world  demand. 
It  is  also  a  major  producer  of  high-nickel 
and  other  alloys,  and  manufactures  high- 
performance  alloy  components  for 
demanding  industrial  applications.  In 
addition,  Inco  is  an  important  producer  of 
copper,  precious  metals  and  cobalt  and  is 
majority  owner  of  a  growing  medium-size 
gold  company.   In  1992,  on  net  sales  of  US$2.56  billion,  Inco 
recorded  a  net  loss  of  $18  million.  Inco  employs  17,700  in  20  coun- 
tries. More  than  75  percent  of  its  employees  are  also  shareholders. 
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FlightSafety 
International,  Inc. 


FlightSafety  International  (FSI-NYSE) 
trains  40,000  pilots,  aircrews  and  techni- 
cians annually.  The  company's  38  cen- 
ters in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
France  are  equipped  with  the  world's 
largest  fleet  of  advanced  flight  simulators 
providing  training  for  airline,  corporate, 
military  and  government  personnel.  Spe- 
cialized training  is  also  provided  for 
ship's  officers  and  power  plant  operators. 
)2,  FSI's  earnings  and  revenues  increased.  Net  income  was 
)9,000  or  $2.39  per  share,  on  revenues  of  $278,435,000. 
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Knight-Ridder,  Inc. 


Knight-Ridder,  Inc.,  is  an  international 
information  and  communications  com- 
pany engaged  in  newspaper  and  elec- 
tronic publishing,  financial  information, 
cable  television  and  newsprint  produc- 
tion. The  Miami-based  company  pub- 
lishes 29  daily  newspapers  and  offers  a 
variety  of  information  retrieval  services. 
Knight-Ridder  common  stock  is  listed  on 
the  NYSE  under  the  symbol  KRI,  on  the 
Tokyo  Stock  Exchange  as  9491  and  on 
the  Frankfurt  Stock  Exchange  as  KRI. 
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Freeport-McMoRan 
Inc. 


it  urosoMt 


A  global  natural  resource  company, 
Freeport-McMoRan  is  a  leader  in  the 
exploration,  mining,  development,  pro- 
duction, processing  and  marketing  of  nat- 
ural resources.  In  recent  years,  the 
company  has  dramatically  increased  its 
natural  resource  reserve  base  primarily 
through  exploration  success.  Freeport- 
McMoRan  is  one  of  the  world's  largest 
and  lowest  cost  gold  and  copper  produc- 
ith  the  largest  single  gold  reserve  and  one  of  the  five  largest 
?it  copper  reserves  of  any  mine  in  the  world.  The  company  is 
le  largest  integrated  and  one  of  the  lowest  cost  phosphate  fer- 
producers  in  the  world.  (NYSE:FTX)  ^ 
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The  Liposome 
Company,  Inc. 


A  leading  company  dedicated  to  the 
development  of  liposome  and  lipid-based 
pharmaceuticals,  The  Liposome  Com- 
pany develops  proprietary  parenteral 
pharmaceuticals  for  the  treatment,  pre- 
vention, and  diagnosis  of  life-threatening 
diseases.  The  Company  has  four  drugs  in 
clinical  trials:  ALBC™  in  Phase  II/III  for 
systemic  fungal  infections;  TLC  G-65  in 
Phase  II  and  III  for  the  treatment  of  MAI, 
a  serious  infection  that  strikes  a  large  percentage  of  AIDS  patients; 
TLC  D-99  in  Phase  II  for  metastatic  breast  cancer;  and  TLC  C-53 
completing  Phase  I  prior  to  studies  in  Adult  Respiratory  Distress 
Syndrome.  ^ 


'W  Group,  lot 


Grow  Group,  Inc. 


Grow  Group,  Inc.,  restructured  for  earn- 
ings and  refinanced  for  growth,  is  one  of 
America's  foremost  producers  and  distrib- 
utors of  specialty  coatings  and  paints 
(Devoe  and  Ameritone);  pool  and  spa  prod- 
ucts (Aqua  Chem);  private  label  detergents 
and  household  cleaning  products,  and 
Cello  professional  and  Industrial  mainte- 
nance products.  In  August,  Corlmon  C.A., 
S.A.C.A.,  a  Venezuelan-based  paint  com- 
pany, invested  $38,726,000  in  Grow 
,  Inc.  to  form  a  strategic  alliance  to  "provide  the  foundation  for 
growth. . .  "  NYSE  symbol:  GRO 


Minnesota  Power 


Minnesota  Power  operates  utility  and 
utility-related  companies  in  six  states. 
The  largest  provides  electric  service  in 
northern  Minnesota  and  northwestern 
Wisconsin.  Large  industrial  customers, 
account  for  more  than  half  of  electric  rev- 
enues. Power  generation:  88%  low  sul- 
fur coal,  12%  hydro.  1992  return  on 
equity,  15.3%.  Dividends  increased 
annually  since  1971.  Total  shareholders 
return  (dividends  plus  appreciation)  aver- 
aged 19%  annually  for  last  ten  years. 
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Norfolk  Southern 
Corporation  . 

Norfolk  Southern  Corporation,  "The 
Thoroughbred  of  Transportation,"  is  a 
Virginia-based  holding  company  that 
owns  all  the  common  stock  of  and  con- 
trols a  freight  railroad,  Norfolk  Southern 
Railway  Company,  and  a  motor  carrier, 
North  American  Van  Lines,  Inc.  The  cor- 
poration's 1992  net  income  exceeded 
$557  million. 
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Phillips  Petroleum 
Company 


Also  detailed  are 
shareholders.  For 
an  annual  average 
last  year. 


Phillips'  annual  report  shows  how 
company  is  applying  the  principh 
continuous  improvement  in  its  t 
nesses.   The  company  scored  se\ 
achievements  in  '92  despite  the  r< 
sion.   These  included  an  increase  i: 
and  gas  reserves,  completion  of  wi 
class  petrochemicals  and  plastics  ii 
ties  and  a  substantial  decline  in  int< 
and  operating  expenses, 
plans  for  continuing  to  provide  solid  returr 
the  five  years  1988-92,  Phillips  stockholders! 
return  of  17  percent,  including  almost  10  peij 


Overseas  Shipholding 
Group,  Inc. 


Overseas  Shipholding  Group,  Inc.  oper- 
ates a  modern  fleet  of  62  tankers  and  dry 
bulk  carriers  that  transport  commodities 
such  as  oil,  grain,  coal,  and  iron  ore.  In 
1992,  the  Company  entered  into  a  joint 
venture,  Celebrity  Cruise  Lines  Inc., 
which  owns  and  operates  five  cruise 
ships  marketed  under  the  trade  names  of 
Celebrity  Cruises  and  Fantasy  Cruises. 
OSG's  diversified  fleet  permits  the  Com- 
pany to  compete  in  a  variety  of  markets  throughout  the  world  and  to 
reduce  its  exposure  to  any  one  market  segment. 
(NYSE,  PSE:  OSG) 
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Read-Rite  Corporatk 

A  leading  supplier  to  the  disk  d 

industry,  Read-Rite  has  been  experj 

ing  remarkable  growth. 

(Fiscal  Years  Ending  September  31 

millions) 


Revenue 

Net  Income 

E.P. 

1992 

$389.4 

$47.0 

$1.5 

1991 

177.0 

23.1 

1.0 

1990 

73.9 

6.6 

0.3 

1989 

38.1 

0.6 

0.0 

Read-Rite  is  traded  on  the  NASDAQ  using  symbol  RDRT 


PacffiCorp 


PacifiCorp  (NYSE:  PPW),  third  largest 
electric  utility  west  of  the  Rockies, 
serves  1.3  million  customers  through 
Pacific  Power  and  Utah  Power.  Posi- 
tioned to  compete  in  the  '90s  as  a  low- 
cost  producer  of  coal-fired  energy  with 
nation's  largest  network  of  high-voltage 
transmission  lines.  The  majority  owner 
of  Pacific  Telecom,  a  top  ten  non-Bell 
local  telephone  company.  PacifiCorp's 
current  annualized  common  stock  divi- 
dend rate  is  $1.08  per  share. 
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Roberts 

Pharmaceuticals 

Roberts  Pharmaceuticals  is  an  internat 
pharmaceutical  company  focusing  oi 
acquisition  and  development  of  high-pl 
tial,  undervalued,  late-stage  develop! 
products  and  the  acquisition  of  curr< 
marketed  prescription  and  nonprescri| 
products.  Roberts  has  established  a 
foundation  in  four  core  businesses:  pre} 
tion  pharmaceuticals,  nonprescription  ; 
maceuticals,  distribution  of  high-v 
injectable  and  biotechnology  produc 
physicians'  offices,  and  contract  pharmaceutical  clinical  trials  mai 
ment  services.  The  Company  recently  recorded  record  revenues 
these  sources.  With  a  significant  number  of  therapeutically  unique 
ucts  and  substantial  financial  resources,  Roberts 
Pharmaceuticals  is  poised  for  long-term  growth. 


Pacific  Telesis 
Group 


Pacific  Telesis  Group  companies 
have  established  a  worldwide  rep- 
utation for  telecommunications 
excellence  while  building  long- 
term  shareowner  value.   In  Cali- 
fornia  and   Nevada,   its  Bell 
Company  customers  benefit  from 
high  quality  telecommunications 
networks,  products,  and  services.   Pacific  Telesis  is  a  recognized 
leader  in  wireless  technologies,  offering  cellular  and  paging  services 
in  several  premier  U.S.  and  global  markets. 


Saf ety-Kleen  Cot 

Safety-Kleen  provides  a  varie 
services  to  nearly  500,000 
nesses  that  generate  hazardous 
quasi-hazardous  waste  fluids. 
Company  is  the  world's  lai 
recycler  of  solvents  and  re-refir 
used  lubricating  oils.  Service: 
provided  through  an  exten 
worldwide  network  of  282  branches,  15  solvent  recycling  centers, 
used  oil  re-refining  plants  and  three  fuel  blending  facilities  for  cei 
kilns.  1992  Sales  $794,542,000;  Earnings  $45,637,000;  EPS  $0.78 
(NYSE:  SK) 
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San  Andreas 
Resources 
Corporation 

San  Andreas  Resources  Corporation  has 
made  a  major  new  lead-zinc-silver  discov- 
ery in  the  Northwest  Territories.  The 
discovery  is  in  addition  to  a  drill  proven 
vein  deposit,  and  a  mine,  mill  and  related 
surface  facilities  already  on  the  property. 
The  Company  continues  to  drill  and 
expand  both  the  new  stratabound  deposit 
and  the  vein  deposit.  Increased  reserves 
excellent  value  for  shareholders.  Future  plans  include  scoping 
igineering  studies  to  ready  the  deposit  for  production  at  2,000 
er  day.  San  Andreas  currently  trades  on  the  Vancouver  Stock 
ige  under  the  ticker  symbol:  SAO.  ^ 
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brokering  of  luxury  real 
with  a  strong  cash  flow, 
significant  dividends. 
(NYSE:BIDI 


Sotheby's  Holdings, 
Inc. 

Sotheby's  is  the  world's  leading  auction- 
eer of  art  and  antiques.  Founded  in  1744, 
Sotheby's  today  holds  over  500  auctions  a 
year  covering  70  collecting  areas.  New 
York  and  London  are  the  principal  auc- 
tion centers,  but  sales  are  also  held  in  20 
other  locations  worldwide,  with  offices  in 
40  countries.  Additional  services  aug- 
ment the  primary  auction  business:  art- 
related  financing,  the  marketing  and 
estate.  Sotheby's  has  a  solid  balance  sheet 
no  long-term  debt  and  a  practice  of  paying 
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Santa  Fe  Pacific 
Corporation 


Santa  Fe  Pacific  Corporation  is  the  parent 
company  of  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  which  is 
known  for  its  efficient  and  dependable 
service  over  a  network  of  7,800  route 
miles  between  Chicago,  the  West  Coast 
and  Texas,  and  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Minerals 
Corporation,  which  is  emerging  as  one  of 
the  nation's  major  gold  producers.  In 
1992,  SFX  reported  net  income  of  $147.5 
n  or  $.80  per  share,  excluding  special  items,  a  53%  improve- 
wer  1991. 
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Southwestern  Bell 
Corporation 

Southwestern  Bell  Corporation  (NYSE: 
SBC)  provides  telephone,  cellular,  cable 
TV  and  advertising  services  and  products 
to  customers  worldwide.  SBC  also  holds 
a  10  percent  stake  in  Telmex,  the  Mexi- 
can phone  company.  In  1992,  for  the  sec- 
ond year  in  a  row,  SBC's  total  return  of 
19.0  percent  was  the  best  among  the  Bell 
companies  and  GTE.  Total  return 
includes  stock  price  appreciation  plus 
dividends. 
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SNET 


SNET 


SNET  is  a  leading  independent  telecom- 
munications company  building  on  its 
strengths  in  the  dynamically  expanding 
information  industry.  Revenues  for  1992 
were  $1.6  billion,  and  SNET  just  paid  its 
408th  consecutive  dividend,  representing 
over  100  years  of  dividend  payments.  It 
markets,  through  operating  subsidiaries, 
network,  information-management  ser- 
vices, and  communications  systems; 
directory  publishing  and  advertising  ser- 
vices; and  cellular  mobile  phone  and  pag- 
ing services  in  and  beyond  Connecticut. 
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Transamerica 
Corporation 

San  Francisco-based  Transamerica  Corpo- 
ration is  one  of  the  world's  largest  finan- 
cial services  companies  with  assets  of 
$32  billion.  Its  1992  annual  report  looks 
at  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
promising  trends  in  each  of  Transamer- 
ica's  industries,  and  at  how  the 
Transamerica  companies  are  positioned 
to  take  advantage  of  those  growth  oppor- 
tunities. 
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Sonoco  Products 
Company 

An  international  manufacturer  of  indus- 
trial and  consumer  packaging  products, 
Sonoco  has  more  than  250  operations  in  22 
countries,  employing  approximately 
16,000  people.  Sonoco  recycles  more  than 
one  million  tons  of  recovered  paper  in  its 
worldwide  paper  making  facilities.  The 
Company  has  an  impressive  growth  perfor- 
mance and  1992  sales  were  $1.8  billion. 


Tri-Continental 
Corporation 

With  over  $2  billion  in  assets,  Tri-Conti- 
nental is  the  nation's  largest  closed-end 
diversified  equity  investment  company. 
Founded  in  1929  and  managed  by  J.  &  W. 
Seligman  &  Co.,  Tri-Continental  remains 
committed  to  the  concept  of  quality  and 
value  in  the  selection  of  its  investments, 
and  continues  to  provide  excellent 
returns  to  its  stockholders. 
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flas  Corporation 


TriMas  Corporation,  a  leading  diversified 
manufacturer  of  proprietary,  leadership 
products  for  commercial,  industrial  and 
consumer  niche  markets,  recorded 
another  record  year  in  1992.  During  the 
year,  TriMas  continued  the  successful 
execution  of  its  proven  strategies  for 
growth.  Major  operating  and  financial 
achievements  in  1992  include  record 
sales,  operating  profit  and  cash  flow  and, 
most  importantly,  record  shareholder 

returns. 

Send  for  our  Annual  Report  to  learn  why  we  believe  1993  will  be 
another  year  of  record  sales  and  earnings  as  we  continue  "Building 

On  Diversity." 


1992  Sales:  $664.2m  up 
At  Dec.  31,  1992:  Debt: 


Vishay 
Intertechnology,  In 

Vishay  (VSH)  is  a  leading  U.S.  ani 
pean  producer  of  a  wide  range  <j 
tronic  resistors,  sensors,  capaciu 
other  passive  electronic  compc 
With  its  recent  acquisition  of  Roecj 
GmbH,  the  Company  now  has 
employees  and  52  manufacturing 
ties  in  the  U.S.,  Mexico,  Europe 
and  the  Far  East.  In  the  past  1] 
Vishay  had  an  annual  compound 
earnings  growth  of  23%. 
50%;  Net  Earnings:  $30.4m  up  46", 
$140m;  Equity:  $347m 


United  Industrial 
Corporation 

United  Industrial  Corporation  (NYSE} 
makes  training  and  simulation  systems, 
automated  aircraft  test  and  maintenance 
equipment,  and  weaponry  for  America 
and  its  allies. 

It  manufactures  ground  transportation 
components,  automated  weather  report- 
ing systems,  and  specialized  firefighter 
training  installations  for  domestic  and 
international  markets. 
The  company  also  produces  energy  sys- 
tems for  industries  and  utilities. 
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Yankee  Energy 
System,  Inc. 

Yankee  Energy  owns  the  largest 
gas  distribution  company  in  Connt 
This  business  enjoys  significant 
potential  due  to  the  undersaturate 
ket  for  natural  gas  in  this  area  A 
increasing  awareness  of  its  enviro 
tal  advantages.  Earnings  potential 
ther  enhanced  by  recent  rate  relj 
aggressive  cost  control  programs. 
10.5%  owner  of  the  successful  Iij 
Pipeline  which  transports  Canadj 
to  the  Northeast.  NYSE:  YES 


USLIFE  Corporation 


USLIFE  Corporation  is  a  life  insurance- 
based  holding  company  whose  principal 
subsidiaries  engage  in  the  life  insurance 
business.  With  nationwide  operations, 
the  USLIFE  Life  Insurance  Division  has 
three  ordinary  life  insurance  companies 
and  a  credit  insurance  group  with  approx- 
imately $115  billion  of  life  insurance  in 
force  as  of  December  31,  1992.  Addition- 
ally, there  are  five  other  subsidiaries  that 
furnish  the  life  insurance  companies  with 
investment  advisory,  broker-dealer,  real  estate,  data  processing  and 
administrative  services. 
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U.S.  Pawn,  Inc. 


U.S.  Pawn  is  the  fifth-largest  publicly 
traded  secured  small  loan  company,  with 
ten  outlets  in  Colorado,  and  plans  for 
more.  While  some  competitors  see  them- 
selves primarily  as  merchandisers  of  sec- 
ond-hand goods,  U.S.  Pawn  concentrates 
on  lending  money  to  its  customers  and 
structures  its  loans  so  that  customers 
redeem  their  goods  most  of  the  time. 


Why  should  you  advertise 
your  company  in 
Forbes  Annual  Report  Section? 

You  might  want  to  consider  the  following: 

•  FORBES  reaches  2.6  million  affluent  adults  (735,000  subscri 

•  FORBES  subscribers  own  corporate  stock  worth  an  avei 
$896,594. 

•  FORBES  subscribers  have  a  median  household  income  of  $12 

•  One  out  of  every  2.6  FORBES  subscribing  households  has 
worth  of  a  million-!-. 

•  More  than  half  of  FORBES  subscribers  are  involved  in  n 
investment  decisions  for  others  such  as  corporations,  estates 
tutions  and  trusts. 

Source:  Don  Bowdren  Associates,  1990;  MMR  Adults  and  M 
of  Affluence,  1992. 

Forbes  readers  are  wealthy  and  investment  driven.  They  comp: 
important  market  for  any  company  seeking  new  investors  and! 
holders.  And  that's  good  news  for  advertisers  like  you.  F( 
Annual  Report  Sections  are  specifically  designed  to  highlighi 
company  and  get  your  message  out  to  investors.  To  learn 
about  advertising  your  company  in  FORBES  Annual  Report  Fa 
tion,  November  22,  1993,  please  call: 

VIRGINIA  CARROLL  212-620-2339 
or 

SARAH  MADISON  505-275-1282 
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toe  Do  Managers  Get  A  New  Perspective  On  Technology 

In  the  new  technology  supplement  to  FORBES  magazine,  FOMSM 


lis  the  only  information  source  of  its  kind,  FORBES  ASAP  is  written  for  managers  and  is  dedicated  to 
fovering  technology  from  a  business  perspective.  In  every  FORBES  ASAP  story  you'll  find  something 
jseful,  something  provocative,  even  practical...  all  so  you  may  discover  how  best  to  profit  from 
echnology. 

ORBESASAP  covers  the  industry,  from  what  it  takes  to  be  a  fast  company  and  case  studies  on  those 
lat  are  to  in-depth  interviews  with  today's  top  technology  and  management  experts.  FORBES  ASAP's 
elebrated  authors  and  contributors  bring  to  light  every  facet  of  the  IS  industry  and  its  profound 
npact  on  business. 

Upcoming  FORBES  ASAP  Editorial  Line-up 

James  Michener — Describes  the  dream  word  processor 
Tom  Peters  —  "The  Company  as  Conversation,"  sharing  information  as  never  before 
George  Gilder — Telecosm  (a  serialization  of  his  acclaimed  book) 
Tracks  the  rise  of  electronic  networks 

Plus...  an  exclusive  FORBES  ASAP  interview  with  Eckhard  Pfeiffer,  CEO  of  Compaq 


Look  for  your  copy  of  FORBES  ASAP,  coming  with 
your  June  7,  1993  issue  of  FORBES. 


FAGES  BEHIND  Int  NUUKtS 

:  EDITED  BY  JOHN  R.HAYES 

The  gardener's  grandson 

"Things  looked  pretty  good  when  I 
joined  in  July  1988."  So  says  Richard 
Parsons,  chairman  of  the  Dime  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  New  York.  "There  were 
faint  outlines  of  storm  clouds  on  the 
horizon.  But  we  had  a  ton  of  capital. 
The  challenge  was  going  to  be  how  to 
grow  this  juggernaut." 

Alas,  the  weather  didn't  improve. 
Battered  by  a  crash  in  New  York  real 
estate  and  the  recession,  the  Dime  lost 
a  mint  on  its  mortgage  portfolio. 
Nonperforming  assets  grew  from 
$300  million  in  1988  to  $1.1  billion 
in  1991.  Over  those  three  years,  the 
bank  racked  up  $465  million  in  losses. 
"We  had  done  a  lot  of  lending  at  the 
peak  of  the  market,"  says  Parsons,  45. 
"So  we  got  killed." 

Parsons'  round-trip  journey  from  a 
childhood  in  Brooklyn's  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  neighborhood  back  to  the 
Dime,  whose  main  branch  is  on 
Brooklyn's  DeKalb  Avenue,  can  be 
traced  in  large  part  to  the  influence  of 
Nelson  Rockefeller.  In  1970  Parsons 
was  going  to  Albany  Law  School  and 
working  in  the  New  York  State  legis- 
lature when  the  governor  took  the 
young  law  student  under  his  wing  as  a 
legal  assistant.  "The  rest  was  history," 
says  Parsons,  who  later  discovered 
that  his  grandfather  had  been  head 
groundskeeper  at  the  Rockefeller  es- 
tate in  Pocantico  Hills,  N.Y. 

Parsons  followed  his  new  boss  to 
Washington  as  deputy  counsel  to  the 
Vice  President.  Then  in  1977  he 
joined  Patterson,  Belknap,  Webb  & 


Tyler,  a  New  York  law  firm  that  had 
done  work  for  the  Rockefeller  family, 
where  he  became  a  managing  partner. 
He  left  to  join  the  Dime  as  president. 
That  move  came  at  the  urging  of  law 
client  and  Dime  Chairman  Harry  Al- 
bright, who  had  been  state  banking 
commissioner  under  Rockefeller. 

At  the  Dime,  Parsons'  job  has  been 
to  hold  off  the  regulators  while 
shrinking  the  bank's  assets  down  to 
$8.8  billion  from  $12  billion.  He  sold 
12  branches — sale  of  8  more  branches 
is  under  way — and  cut  employees  to 
1 ,900  from  3,700.  Late  last  year  regu- 
lators approved  his  new  capital  plan. 
Part  of  that  is  a  $190  million  equity 
offering  now  in  the  works. 

Parsons  says  it  will  take  a  few  years 
to  push  the  bulge  of  old  bad  mort- 
gages out  of  the  pipeline  by  selling 


ABOVE: 

Jong-Hyon  Chey, 
chairman  of  Korea's 
Sunkyong  Group 
Reform  is  good 
business. 


LEFT: 

Dime  Savings 
Bank  Chairman 
Richard  Parsons 
"We're  about  to 
turn  around 
and  come  out 
shooting." 


foreclosed  real  estate.  But  the  Dimi 
earned  $8  million  last  year,  and  Par 
sons  is  now  talking  expansion.  He' 
opening  a  new  branch  in  Brooklyn 
broadening  his  financial  products  an< 
increasing  mortgage  originations 
"We  finally  have  about  bottome* 
out,"  he  says,  "and  we're  about  td 
turn  around  and  come  out  shooting,  j 

Unchaining  the  chaebol 

Government  ties  are  crucial  to  Ka 
rean  businessmen,  and  Jong-Hyoi 
Chey,  chairman  of  the  Sunkyonj 
Group,  is  accustomed  to  the  best:  ij 
September  1988  his  eldest  son  man 
ried  the  daughter  of  then  presidenj 
Roh  Tae-Woo. 

Koreans  elected  a  new  presideni 
last  December,  and  Chey,  63,  is  agaii 
forging  good  relations  with  the  mal 
in  the  Blue  House.  This  time  Chey  i 
encouraging  the  nation's  conglomer 
ates,  or  chaebol,  to  stand  foursquar) 
behind  President  Kim  Young-Sarj 
and  his  sweeping  package  of  reforms 

Kim  can  use  the  help.  Althougl 
polls  say  an  unprecedented  90%  of  thl 
people  support  Kim,  his  proposal 
aim  at  such  sensitive  targets  as  govern 
merit  corruption,  military  leadershi] 
and  the  country's  financial  systerr) 
"This  is  the  right  direction  and  a  grea 
step  forward,"  says  Chey,  recent! 
elected  to  lead  the  Federation  of  Ka 
rean  Industries,  whose  members  rep 
resent  65%  of  the  country's  corporat 
revenues. 

The  chaebol,  which  have  been  mi 
jor  beneficiaries  of  past  governmer 
largesse,  are  suspicious.  Chey  tells  hi 
fellow  tycoons  that  reform  will  b 
good  for  Korea  and  good  for  busj 
ness.  The  key  reform,  he  says,  is  loos 
ening  government  control  of  credii 
In  Korea  the  government  sets  mos 
interest  rates  and  appoints  the  head 
of  commercial  banks.  Bankers  makj 
loans  based  on  a  project's  govern 
merit  support,  not  its  financial  poter 
rial.  One  result:  The  economy,  whic 
is  now  growing  at  a  very  slow — b 
Korean  standards — 3.5%,  still  lar; 
guishes  from  a  government-induce 
slowdown  that  choked  off  a  risini 
inflation  rate  with  tight  money. 

"If  the  government  deregulate: 
our  interest  rates  will  go  down  t 
lapan  or  Taiwan  levels  and  then  w 
will  have  no  handicap,"  says  the  fran 
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he  Financial  Strength  of  The  Guardian 


The  Guardian's  Report  Card 
Says  It  All:  Still  Straight  A's 

Despite  these  financially  uncertain  times, 
The  Guardian  is  making  the  grade  by 
earning  the  highest  marks  for  fiscal  strength 
from  each  of  the  leading  independent 
financial  rating  services.  Aaa  from 
Moody's.  AAA  from  Standard  &  Poor's. 
And  A++  from  A.M.  Best.  In  fact,  only 
seven  companies  in  the  United  States  are 
on  the  honor  roll  of  all  three  rating  services. 
And  two  of  the  seven  companies  are  part 
of  The  Guardian  family. 

No.  1  In  Our  Class 

FORTUNE®  magazine  recognizes  The 
Guardian  as  the  #1  life  insurance  company 
of  the  50  largest  in  America  based  on  net 
income  as  a  percent  of  assets.  And  that's  a 
major  factor  in  determining  an  insurer's 
financial  strength. 

Our  Hard  Work  Pays  Dividends 

We've  done  our  homework  every  day  for 
133  years.  It's  how  we've  kept  our  financial 
house  in  order  through  good  economies 
and  bad.  And  all  of  our  hard  work  is  con- 
tinuing to  pay  off  in  tangible  policyholder 
benefits,  like  our  impressive  dividends. 
This  past  year  The  Guardian  distributed 
the  highest  dividend  in  its  history  — 
continuing  an  unbroken  record  since  1860. 

Put  Us  To  The  Test 

Take  this  quick  quiz:  Does  your  insurance 
company  consistently  receive  the  highest 
marks  from  the  major  rating  services?  Is 
the  Life,  Disability  or  Group  policy  you 
bought  five  years  ago  living  up  to  its  prom- 
ises? Is  the  variable  annuity  you  bought 
performing  up  to  your  expectations?  If  the 
answer  to  any  one  of  these  questions  is 
'I'm  not  sure'  or  'No',  put  The  Guardian 
to  the  test  for  your  next  purchase. 

Call  1-800-662-1006. 

You'll  learn  more  about  the  financial 
strength  of  The  Guardian  and  more  about 
our  superior  products  and  services  for  Life 
Insurance,  Group  Insurance,  Reinsurance, 
Disability  Income  Protection,  Equity 
Products,  or  Asset  Management.* 


^  The  Guardian5 

The  Intelligent  Choice" 

Since  1860 

*  Equity  products  areoftered  through  Guardian  Investor 
Services  Corporation*,  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
The  Guardian  Insurance  and  Annuity  Company. 

£'1993  The  Guardian  Life  Insurance  Company  of  America 


FACES  BEHIND  THE  FIGURES 


University  of  Chicago-trained  execu- 
tive. "The  people  are  behind  this  and 
our  new  government  is  listening." 

-Damon  Darlin 


The  golden  fleece 

Twenty  YEARS  ago  textilemaker  Aar- 
on Feuerstein  bet  big  on  fake  fur.  "I 
thought  there  would  be  unbelievable 
growth  because  of  the  fur  activists," 
he  recalls  today.  So  Feuerstein's  Mai- 
den Mills  Industries  Inc.,  a  Lawrence, 
Mass. -based  fabric  knitting  mill 
founded  by  his  grandfather  in  1907, 
shelled  out  $20  million  for  new  ma- 
chinery. Soon  he  had  more  than  50% 
of  the  market,  but  the  market  never 
grew  as  big  as  he'd  bet.  So  Feuerstein 
shifted  production  to  velvet  uphol- 
stery. "I  wasn't  fast  enough,"  he  says, 
"and  we  were  financially  embarrassed 
by  Chapter  11." 

That  was  in  1981.  Undaunted, 
Feuerstein  bet  big  again  after  he 
emerged  from  bankruptcy  in  1983. 
The  product  this  time:  100%  polyes- 
ter fleece,  a  sort  of  high-tech  sweat- 
shirt for  the  outdoorsy  set.  This  one 
paid  off.  Trade-named  Polartec,  the 
fleece  now  accounts  for  almost  half  of 
privately  held  Maiden's  $340  million 
sales  and  most  of  its  profits — $10 
million,  according  to  Feuerstein. 
"Polartec  was  the  ultimate  answer  to 
the  problems  we  were  in,"  says  Feuer- 
stein, a  low-key  manager  who  answers 
his  own  phone,  eats  lunch  daily  at  the 
company  cafeteria  and  knows  many  of 
the  2,000  mill  workers  by  name. 

To  camping  enthusiasts,  polyester 
fleece  is  a  lightweight  insulator  that 
absorbs  little  moisture  and  dries 
quickly.  Polartec's  advantage  over 
competing  fleeces  is  its  resistance  to 
pilling — it  doesn't  bunch  up  into  little 
balls  on  the  fabric  surface.  Today 
Maiden  has  80%  of  the  market  and  is 
the  primary  fleece  supplier  to  Patago- 
nia, North  Face,  L.L.  Bean,  Eddie 
Bauer  and  Lands'  End. 

Further  growth  seems  assured.  Po- 
lartec jackets  and  pullovers  are  catch- 
ing on  outside  the  original  hunting 
and  camping  market.  And  Feuerstein 
keeps  finding  new  uses  for  the  fluff)' 
stuff.  Hats,  socks  and  pants  were  easy. 
Today  Polartec  is  used  for  wet  suits, 
underwear  on  shuttle  astronauts  and 
booties  for  Iditarod  sled  dogs  racing 
across  Alaska.  Coming  next:  high- 


Maiden  Mills  President  Aaron  Feuerstein 
Fake  fur  almost  killed  the  company. 


tech  diapers.  Says  Feuerstein,  "It's 
hard  to  constrain  ourselves." 

-Nancy  Rotenier 

Next-day  service 
to  the  Amazon 

In  Brazil  all  investments  are  contrar- 
ian. But  in  the  face  of  25%  monthly 
inflation  and  a  recession  that's 
knocked  15%  off  his  revenues  in  two 
years,  Camilo  Cola  stands  out  among 
the  few  businessmen  willing  to  put 
cash  into  expansion. 

Cola,  69,  is  the  sole  owner  of  Via- 
cao  Itapemirim,  which  he  believes  is 
the  world's  second-largest  private  bus 
company  (behind  Greyhound).  With 
2,500  buses,  Itapemirim  (1992  sales, 
$300  million)  moves  18  million  riders 
a  year  across  the  continent- size  na- 
tion. The  jewel  of  the  empire:  the 


Camilo  Cola  of  Viagao  Itapemirim 
Brazil's  bus  company  takes  to  the  air. 


300-mile  Rio  de  Janeiro-Sao  Paul 
corridor,  one  of  the  heaviest-buse 
highways  on  earth. 

Cola's  response  to  Brazil's  har 
times  is  to  plow  his  capital  into  ne1 
operations.  His  freight  shipping  bus 
ness  has  grown  into  an  800-truc 
network,  and  he  has  expanded  pre 
duction  at  his  own  bus  assembly  fa< 
tory.  "With  financing  at  40%  a  year, 
he  smiles,  "who  can  afford  t 
lease?" 

Now  Cola,  an  Italian  immigrant 
son  who  founded  the  company  wit 
his  soldier's  savings  after  World  W; 
II,  is  diversifying  into  air  courier  sei 
vice.  He  spent  $75  million  on  tw 
727s,  new  cargo  terminals  at  Manat 
and  Sao  Paulo  and  used  groun 
equipment  from  defunct  airlines  Pa 
American  and  Eastern.  Itapemirir 
now  runs  two  flights  a  day — one  fror 
the  Amazon  city  of  Manaus  and  on 
from  the  Northeast — to  Sao  Pauk 
from  which  its  drivers  are  withi 
same-day  reach  of  over  50  millio 
Brazilians. 

International  competitors  DHl 
TNT  and  Federal  Express  have  a  fool 
hold  in  Brazil.  But  they  cater  ova 
whelmingly  to  overseas  customer: 
Cola  thinks  his  vertically  integrate 
company  can  capture  the  domesti 
market  by  competing  on  price.  "We' 
be  good  in  the  air  and  on  th 
ground,"  he  vows. 

-JoelMillman  ■ 
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Taking  the  world  view. 

From  the  beginning,  Airbus  Industrie's  clear  vision  of  the  world's  air  transport  needs  has  guided  its  long-term 
business  strategy.  The  result  today  is  a  30%  share  of  the  civil  aviation  market  with  more  than  100  airline  customers, 
including  most  of  the  major  flag-carriers.  The  constantly  evolving  Airbus  family  of  aircraft,  which  includes  both  the 
biggest  twin-aisle  twin  and  the  longest  range  airliner  in  aviation  history,  can  now  fully  meet  customers'  range  and 
capacity  requirements:  a  solid  base  from  which  to  extend  our  world  view  well  into  the  future. 


Actually,  we're  a  bit  of  both. 


Our  core  telephone  operations  give  us  solid  revenues  and  the  operating  strength  of  a  lineman.  While 
our  expansion  into  high  growth  fields  such  as  cellular  and  information  services  has  helped  us  sprint  ahear 

The  results:  Forbes  500  ranking.  A  five-year  total  annual  return  of  25%.  And  32  consecutive  years  of 
annual  dividend  increases. 

ALLTEL  Corporation.  For  more  information,  call  us  at  (501)  661-8999.  ^^01- vt^l 

CORPORATION 


ALLTEL  Telephone  •  ALLTEL  Mobile  •  Systematics  •  Computer  Power,  Inc.  •  ALLTEL  Supply  •  HWC 


THE  FORBES/BAR RA  WALL  STREET  REVIEW 

BY  EBIC  S.  HMIDT"  ■ 


With  the  market  looking  overpriced 
by  almost  every  objective  measure,  it's 
prudent  to  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
sleepier  stock  funds — the  ones  that 
don't  go  up  as  much  as  growth  funds 
in  bull  markets  but  go  down  a  lot  less 
in  bear  markets.  One  is  the  Analytic 
Optioned  Equity  Fund,  a  $90  million 
fund  that  Forbes  rates  an  F  in  up 
markets  but  an  A  in  down  ones. 

Here's  one  strategy  used  by  Charles 
Dobson,  the  fund's  manager  since 
1978.  When  he  finds  a  stock  he  likes, 
he  keeps  the  value  of  the  shares  in 
money  market  assets  (such  as  short- 
term  Treasurys),  then  buys  a  call  op- 
tion on  the  stock.  If,  after  a  few 
months,  the  investment  doesn't  work 
out,  the  option  expires  and  the  premi- 
um is  lost.  If  the  stock  rises,  he  makes 
money,  albeit  not  as  much  as  he 
would  have  made  in  a  purchase  of 
shares.  Three  of  Dobson's  picks  are 
nwnl  Cos.,  an  insurance  company, 
Bank  of  New  York  and  Tenneco. 


Special  focus 


A  bank  stock  may  look  cheap  but  may  not 
be  a  bargain  if  its  problem  loans  exceed  its 
loan-loss  reserves.  Veribanc,  Inc.,  a  Wake- 
field, Mass.  bank  rating  service,  restates 
book  value  to  reflect  a  bank's  excess  prob- 
lem loans.  On  this  basis,  Midlantic  Corp., 
for  example,  sells  for  almost  twice  its  equity 
rather  than  at  a  mere  10%  premium. 


The  overall  market 


Bargains,  not! 


Bank 

Discounted 

equity 
per  share 

Price/ 
discounted 
equity 

Citizens  First  Bncp 

$1.90 

3.5 

Constellation  Bncp 

2.97 

2.7 

Citicorp 

13.47 

2.1 

Chemical 

19.12 

2.0 

Midlantic 

10.69 

1.9 

Central  Jersey  Bncp 

11.75 

1.9 

Northeast  Bncp 

2.69 

1.8 

Capital  Bncp 

8.87 

1.8 

Source:  Veribanc. 
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The  Barra  All-US  price  index  as  of  4/29/93 

Market  value:  $4,408.9  billion 
P/E:  24.5 

P/E  minus  negative  EPS:  17.2 
Price/book:  2.5 
Yield:  2.6% 
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12-month  closeup 

ra8arra  index 
200-day  moving  average 


MJJ  AS0N0J  FMA 

'92  '93 


Closeup  on  the  market 


Index  or  investment 

2-week  change 

%  change  from 
1  year  ago      5-year  high 

Barra  All-US  index 

-1.9% 

6.9%  -3.7% 

S&P/Barra  Growth  index 

-1.7 

3.5 

-7.1 

S&P/Barra  Value  index2 

-2.4 

13.8 

-3.2 

Dow  Jones  industrials 

-0.9 

2.0 

-1.5 

S&P  500 

-2.1 

5.8 

-3.8 

NYSE 

-2.0 

I  

6.2 

-3.5 

Nasdaq 

-1.8 

13.8 

-7.1 

Amex 

-0.2 

i 

7.2 

-1.1 

EAFE3 

0.8 

_i 

17.9 

-14.5 

CRB  futures  index 

-0.2 

1 

2.8 

-22.7 

Gold  (Comex  spot) 

5.8 

BHj  5.8 

-29.0 

Yen  5  (per  $US) 

-1.9 

-16.7 

-32.3 

Oil  (W  Texas  Intermediate) 

2.0 

-1.2 

-49.9 

The  best  and  worst  performing  stocks6 

Best 

Price 

2-week 
change 

1993 

EPS'  Worst 

Price 

2-week  1993 
change  EPS' 

Kelley  Oil 

15 

56%  $ 

0.09     Sierra  Semiconductor 

7 1/8 

-39%  $0.92 

Tellabs 

29  Vz 

49 

1.52     Dime  Savings  Bank  NY 

65/8 

-31  0.63 

Oxford  Health  Plans 

48i/2 

45 

1.56     Hutchinson  Technology 

24 

-30  4.44 

Homedco  Group 

30 

40 

1.72  Jostens 

19 

-30  1.70 

Hail-Mark  Electronics 

32 

37 

2.19     Gaming  Corp  America 

10 

-28  NA 

The  best  and  worst  performing  industry  factors68 

Best 

2-week 
change 

Since 
12/31/92 

Worst 

2-week 
change 

Since 
12/31/92 

Precious  metals 

14.4% 

33.5% 

Photographic,  optical 

-15.6% 

30.2% 

Coal  &  uranium 

8.9 

-5.1 

Tire  &  rubber 

-9.6 

4.3 

Pharmaceuticals 

5.9 

-8.8 

Life  insurance 

-8.6 

8.0 

Health  care 

2.3 

-19.0 

Banks 

-8.0 

1.6 

Cosmetics 

2.1 

-7.4 

Airtransport 

-7.8 

7.4  : 

)te:  Data  for  period  ending  4/29/93.  The  Barra  All-US  index  consists  of  all  publicly  traded  common  stocks  for  which  price  quotations  are  available  and  ordinary  shares  of  foreign  stocks  trading  on  U.S.  markets. 
)Rs,  REITs  and  closed-end  funds  are  excluded.  1  Total  return  of  a  portfolio  of  more  than  150  large-capitalization  stocks  that  has  high  historical  earnings  growth  and  has  predicted  above-average  earnings 
3wth. 2  Total  return  of  more  than  300  large-capitalization  stocks  characterized  by  low  price-to-book  ratios,  high  yields  and  low  price-to-earnings  ratios. 3  A  dollar-denominated  capitalization-weighted  index  of 
are  than  1,000  stocks  from  Europe,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Far  East.  Source:  Morgan  Stanley  Capital  International  Perspective. 4  Index  of  21  commodity  futures. 5  Source:  Knight-Ridder  Financial 
formation.  'During  the  last  two  weeks.  'Estimate.  Source:  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System,  from  IBES,  Inc. 8 Shows  return  to  the  industry  factor  after  controlling  for  other  influences,  including  company 
:e,  value  and  growth  characteristics.  Multi-industry  firms  have  proportional  contributions  in  two  or  more  groups.  NA:  Not  available.  Principal  source:  Barra,  Inc.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
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iiOO  P/E*  vs.  Aaa  bonds' 


IBES  estimate  revisions  index 

S&P  500  estimate  increases  to  decreases 


Forecasting  the  S&P  500 


Aaa  bonds 


J. 


J. 





•87    '88    '89     '90    '91     '92  '93 

'S&P  500  P/E  is  the  recent  price  of  the  S&P  500 
divided  by  estimated  earnings  over  the  next  12 
months.  tActual  and  projected  price-to-coupon 
ratio  for  Moody's  Aaa  corporate  bond  index. 


Year 

Estimated 
P/E 

%  change 
current 
vs.  3  months  ago 

Expected 
year-to-year 
EPS  growth 

1992 

18.8 

NA 

12% 

1993 

15.7 

-2% 

20 

1994 

13.2 

-2 

19 

0.20 


0.00 


MJJASONDJFMA 
1992  1993 


1993  estimates  for  IBES  industry  groups 

Rising  estimates  Falling  estimates 

semiconductors  airlines 

automobiles      j^^t  paper  containers 

heavy-duty  trucks  j   computer  sys 

national  banks  aluminum 

large  regional  banks  tobacco 


Three-fourths  of  the  4,000  U.S.  corporations  that  report 
to  the  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  have  released 
first-quarter  earnings.  More  than  half  of  these  results  are 
positive  surprises  (actual  earnings  are  higher  than  the 
consensus  forecast)  and  a  bit  more  than  a  third  are  negative 
surprises.  This  marks  the  fifth  consecutive  quarter  in  which 
positive  surprises  have  run  around  the  50%  mark.  Ford's 
and  General  Motors'  first-quarter  earnings  beat  the  fore- 
casts. The  same  goes  for  Chrysler  if  you  don't  count  a  $4.7 
billion  accounting  charge. 


"People  don't  reali/.e  that  the  average  s&i>  500  compam 
derives  about  40%,  if  not  more,  of  its  earnings  from  outsidi 
the  U.S.,  so  when  the  economy  abroad  improves,  man; 
companies  like  Ford  and  c;m  will  turn  losses  to  profits,' 
says  Richard  Pucci,  a  vice  president  at  [Bl  S. 

Analysts  now  expect  $27.87  for  1993  earnings  on  th« 
s&P  500  index.  Let's  hope  positive  surprises  continue.  A 
year  ago  the  analysts  w  ere  projecting  $26.06  for  1992,  bul 
the  1992  bottom  line  (excluding  writeoffs)  came  in  atonrj 
$23.28. 


Who's  hot 


Greatest  increase  in  estimates  over  the  past  three  months 


Company/industry 

1992 
EPS 

recent 

-1993  estimate — 
3-month  change 

P/E 

3-month 
price  change 

Reason 

Pope  &  Talbot/ forest  products 

f-0.05 

$2.62 

142% 

10 

24% 

Higher  lumber  prices 

Cabot  Oil  &  Gas/oil 

0.30 

0.66 

20 

36 

33 

Increased  demand  for  natural  gas 

Chrysler/automobiles 

1.41 

4.15 

18 

10 

4 

Rising  market  share  and  improving  margins 

Intel/semiconductors 

5.03 

9.22 

17 

11 

-5 

Strong  demand  for  486  microprocessors 

Adv  Micro  Devices/semiconductors 

2.57 

2.61 

17 

11 

42 

Strong  demand  for  386  microprocessors  and  memory  chips 

Who's  not 


Greatest  decrease  in  estimates  over  the  past  three  months 


1992 

-1993  estimate — 

3-month 

Company/industry 

EPS 

recent 

3-month  change 

P/E 

price  change 

Reason 

Reynolds  Metals/aluminum 

$1.29 

$1.13 

-50% 

41 

-14% 

Weak  aluminum  prices 

Conner  Peripherals/computers 

2.53 

1.47 

-47 

9 

-34 

Price  erosion  of  low-capacity  hard  drives 

FirstFed  Finl  Calif/savings  &  loans 

2.03 

1.67 

-36 

11 

-18 

Additions  to  loan-loss  reserves 

Brush  Wellman/precious  metals 

0.65 

0.55 

-36 

22 

-21 

Softer  demand  for  beryllium  and  product  delays 

Marion  Merrell  Dow/drugs 

2.47 

1.97 

-26 

9 

-22 

Poor  sales  performance  of  important  prescription  drugs 

Note:  Companies  lis  ed  have  3  market  capitalization  of  $100  million  or  more.  Earnings  projections  are  Wall  Street  consensus  estimates  data  from  3,000  security  analyst! 
compiled  by  the  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System,  a  service  of  IBES.  Aaa  bond  yield  forecasts  supplied  by  Blue  Chip  Economic  Advisors.  NA.  Not  available  or  not  applicable. 
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"Rules  and 
regulations 
alone  won't 
protect  the 
environment.'' 

"I  think  it's 
commitment  that's 
going  to  make  a 
difference.  I  mean, 
it's  a  matter  of  all  of 
us  just  doing  w  hat's 
right.  All  of  us. 
I  work  for 
Georgia-Facific.  A 
forest  products 
company.  And  they 
feel  the  same  way 
I  do.  At  the  mill 
where  I  work, 
for  example,  we  ve 
set  strict 
environmental 
standards  that  a  lot 
oi  times  go  heyond 
the  government's. 

\'ohod\  said 
we  had  to.  We  just 
thought  it  was  our 
responsibility.  That 
kind  of  commitment 
is  important  to  me. 
And  to  our 
environment. 

ratricia  Runner 
Tec! 

Georgia  Facific  ^ 


EDITED  BY  JASON  ZWEIG 

Bond  manager  Daniel  Fuss  buys  a  little 
of  everything,  including  a  lot  of  things 
you've  never  heard  of. 

Bond  goulash 


It  usually  doesn't  make  much  sense 
to  invest  in  a  tiny  bond  fund.  The 
manager  of  a  $50  million  portfolio  of 
U.S.  Treasurys  isn't  going  to  have  a 
trading  opportunity  not  available  to 
his  $5  billion  competitor,  and  his 
overhead  percentage  will  be  higher. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  make  an 
exception  for  the  $33  million  Loomis 
Sayles  Bond  Fund,  a  two-year-old  no- 
load  that  in  its  short  life  has  done  very 
well.  The  fund  is  a  showcase  for  Dan- 
iel Fuss,  the  59-year-old  who  runs  it; 
his  real  job  is  to  run  $2.8  billion  in 
bond  portfolios  for  Loomis'  pension 
and  other  clients.  Perhaps  he  saves  his 
cleverest  ideas  for  the  fund,  or  perhaps 
he's  just  very  clever.  His  fund  has 
averaged  a  return  of  17%  a  year,  com- 
pared with  the  12.5%  of  the  Merrill 
Lynch  Corporate/Government  mas- 
ter index,  and  with  less  risk.  Last 
October  and  November,  for  example, 
the  Merrill  index  dropped  1.6%;  Loo- 
mis Sayles  Bond  lost  just  0.1%. 

But  then,  this  is  no  plain  old  Trea- 
sury fund.  Its  average  credit  rating  is 
BBB+,  not  much  above  junk-bond 
quality.  U.S.  Treasurys  are  just  7%  of 
assets.  More  than  one-fifth  of  the 
fund  is  sunk  in  busted  converts — 
convertible  bonds  of  issuers  whose 
stocks  are  so  woebegone  that  the 
option  to  exchange  debt  for  equity  is 
worthless.  A  third  is  in  bonds  of  such 
woozy  firms  as  Westinghouse,  rjr 
Nabisco,  McDonnell  Douglas  and 
Delta  Air  Lines.  The  rest  is  a  stew  of 
Mexican  Brady  bonds,  adjustable- 
rate  preferred  stock,  Canadian  pro- 
vincial and  utility  debt  and  Italian  lira- 
denominated  U.S.  corporate  bonds. 

"We  look  for  strong  specifics  that 
will  allow  an  individual  issue  to  go  up 
in  price,"  Fuss  explains.  "Then  it 
matters  less  whether  interest  rates  go 
to  12%  or  to  4%."  And  he  looks  where 
other  bond  buyers  don't.  "Liquidity 
exacts  a  price,"  he  says.  "We  focus  on 
illiquidity." 


This  spring  he  paid  74  V2  for  Cetus' 
5 Vis  of  2002,  securing  a  9.4%  yield  to 
maturity.  Biotech  parent  Chiron's 
common,  stock  was  recently  around 
54,  and  the  bond  (face  value  $5,000) 
converts  into  40.5  shares  of  Chiron.  If 
Chiron  doubles,  the  bond  turns  into 
cheap  equity.  "But  it's  cheap  even  just 
as  a  bond,"  says  Fuss.  Chiron  has 
$257  million  in  cash. 

He  owns  Seagate's  63As  of  2012, 


Daniel  Fuss  of  Loomis  Sayles  Bond  Fund 

Getting  a  bang 

out  of  busted  converts. 


whose  recent  price  of  8OV2  gives  them 
an  8.9%  yield  to  maturity.  The  con- 
version right  isn't  worth  much;  each 
$1,000  bond  is  convertible  into  Sea- 
gate common,  now  worth  $350.  But 
Fuss  says  that  even  if  the  conversion 
feature  were  discarded,  the  bond 
would  be  a  steal.  Seagate  is  profitable; 
operating  income  for  the  four  quar- 
ters ended  Mar.  31  covered  interest 
on  this  junior  bond  issue  16  times 
over.  Fuss  considers  it  a  BB+  equiva- 
lent in  credit  quality.  That  makes  the 
bond's  2.3-percentage-point  yield 
advantage  over  19-year  Treasurys 
very  attractive. 


Fuss  paid  63  for  the  6s  of  2012 
issued  by  another  disk-drive  maker 
Micropolis.  The  stock  is  a  mess,  but  sc! 
what?  Micropolis  has  $91  million  ill 
cash  and  will  begin  retiring  the  debt 
through  a  sinking  fund  in  less  thar 
four  years.  Yield  to  maturity  is  a  faj 
10.5%,  excellent  for  a  long  bond  that 
because  of  its  deep  discount  from  pai 
value,  is  de  facto  noncallable.  Indeed 
Fuss  loves  market  discounts  as  a  pro 
tection  against  calls:  He  buys  at  ar 
average  88%  of  par,  while  the  typica 
bond  hind  pays  a  bit  more  than  par. 

The  zero  coupon  Eurodollar  conj 
vertibles  of  Rockefeller  Center  Prop 
erties,  the  real  estate  investment  trust 
that  holds  the  mortgage  on  12  prim< 
Manhattan  acres,  are  an  inflatior 
hedge  of  sorts.  With  a  sour  real  estat* 
market  and  a  48%  dividend  cut,  th* 
stock  is  down  to  7  from  17V2  in  1992 
the  bonds  convert  at  a  stock  price  o 
22.  But,  says  Fuss,  "I'm  bullish  on  thi 
bonds  for  the  same  reason  people  an 
bearish  on  the  stock."  A  lower  divi 
dend  leaves  more  money  over  for  him 
He  recently  paid  $400  per  bond.  Witl 
an  accreted  value  of  $470,  the  bon< 
yields  12.4%  to  maturity  in  the  yea) 
2000.  "If  inflation  returns,"  say 
Fuss,  "down  goes  the  bond  marke 
and  up  go  the  Rockys." 

Fuss  likes  adjustable-rate  pre 
ferreds,  which  will  become  more  at 
tractive  to  corporate  holders  if  ta 
rates  go  up.  Among  his  holdings 
BankAmerica  (7%  current  yield)  an« 
First  Chicago  (6.9%).  Both  pay  a  6° 
minimum,  which  is  good  if  interes 
rates  fall;  if  rates  rise,  both  dividend 
adjust  quarterly,  up  to  a  12%  cap. 

As  Italy  sank  into  political  chaos 
Fuss  picked  up  American  Internation 
al  Group's  1 1 .7s  of 200 1 ,  denominat 
ed  in  lire.  Yield  to  maturity:  11.1% 
less  a  currency  erosion  that  the  marke 
seems  to  anticipate  at  5%  a  year.  Bu 
Fuss  could  be  pleasantly  surprised. 

-J.Z.  ■ 
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Defined  Asset  Funds™  are  unit  investment  trusts  that  can  help  define  security. 
Especially  if  your  definition  includes  having  money  and  the  time  to  enjoy  it. 
Consider  our  Defined  Corporate  Income  Funds,  Insured  Series.  These  AAA-rated 

Funds  offer  attractive  monthly  income  and  the  protection  oj  credit  insurance* 
Ask  your  financial  professional  ahout  Defined  Funds.  Call  1-800S62- 2026,  ext  234. 


 Merrill  Lynch  

hearson  Lehman  Brothers  •  PaineWebber  •  Prudential  Securities  •  Dean  Witter 


more  complete  information,  including  all  charges  and  expenses,  request  a  free  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  investing.  *The  investment  is  still  subject  to  market  risk.  The  terms  of  insurance  are 
ribed  in  the  prospectus.  No  representation  is  made  as  to  the  issuer's  ability  to  meet  its  commitments.  Hie  rating  results  from  insurance  which  guarantees  these  payments-not  market  value,  which  fluctuates. 


the  0ptiO/l 


Want  to 
hammer  down 
investment 
security? 

Investment  security 
and  profit  opportunities 
are  goals  of  most  investors. 
Stock  options  may  help  you 
achieve  those  goals. 
Because  options  provide  things 
that  bankaccounts  can't,  insurance  can't, 
CDs  can't,  money  markets  can't, 
mutual  funds  can't,  and  bonds  can't. 
Namely,  options  give  you 
investment  options.  And  that  makes 
options  a  uniquely  versatile  and  valuable 
investment  tool -one  that's  used 
by  individual  investors  as  well  as  many  of 
the  world's  largest  institutions. 
But  do  you  know  what  a  stock  option  is? 
Do  you  know  the  best  way  to  utilize 
the  Options  Tool? 
Today,  options  are  traded  on  more  than 
1,000  stocks-from  blue-chip  issues 
of  the  nation's  major  firms 
to  middle-capitalization, 
high-growth  equities. 


Want  to 
pry  up 
new 
profits? 

Do  you  know  how  to  use 

the  Options  Tool's  flexibility, 

diversification  and  control? 

We'll  send  you  a  Free 

instruction  videotape  and  options  guide 

plus  an  options  disclosure  document 

to  help  you  decide  whether  to  add 

the  valuable  options  tool 

to  your  investment  equipment. 

Options  involve  risk 

and  are  not  for  everyone. 

But  if  you  seek  options,  call  now! 

With  the  Options  Tool, 

you  might  hit  your  investment  goals 

right  on  the  head! 

Call  now  for  your  valuable  Free 
videotape  "The  Options  Tool- 
Understanding  Stock  Options/ 
plus  a  Free  options  guide 
and  options  disclosure  document. 

1-800-952-TOOL 


The 

Options  Industry 
Council 

American  Stock  Exchange 
Chicago  Board  Options  Exchange 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Pacific  Stock  Exchange 
Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange 
The  Options  Clearing  Corporation 
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Health  reform"  may  do  even  more  damage 
o  long-term  interest  rates  than  to  hospitals, 
strategy:  Buy  intermediate-term  hospital  bonds. 

Defensive 
medicine 


BY  BEN  WEBEBMAN 


en  Weberman  is  a  columnist 
ir  Forbes  magazine. 


HE  tax-exempt  market  is  in  a  tizzy 
ver  the  possibility  of  price  controls 
n  medical  care.  The  result  is  that 
ospital  bonds  yield  0.2  to  0.5  per- 
entage  points  more  interest  than 
eneral  obligation  munis  of  the  same 
redit  quality  and  maturity. 

Buying  opportunity?  Yes — at  least 
"you  stick  to  well-run  hospitals.  But 
void  the  longest  maturities.  That 
'ay  you'll  avoid  getting  killed  by  a 
jnup  in  inflation  and  interest  rates — 
real  possibility  if  the  Clinton  Admin - 
tration  manages  to  push  through  a 
idical  reform  of  the  country's  health 
are  system. 

Here's  an  example  of  an  attractive 
ond:  City  of  Rochester,  Minn. 
Mayo  Foundation)  noncallable  5.8s 
f  2007,  which  carry  a  rating  of  AA- 
lus.  Priced  at  103,  the  bond  delivers 
yield  to  maturity  of  5.5%.  For  some- 
ne  in  a  top  tax  bracket — figure  on 
0%,  by  the  time  Congress  gets 
irough  with  the  new  "millionaire's" 
.ircharge — that  yield  is  equivalent  to 
.2%  on  a  taxable  bond. 

There's  another  reason  that  hospi- 
il  bonds  are  priced  cheaply  against 
ther  tax-exempts.  A  handful  of  bad 


apples — poorly  managed,  financially 
unstable  institutions — are  giving  the 
whole  sector  a  bad  reputation.  But  if 
you  shop  carefully,  you  can  dodge  the 
bad  ones.  Stick  to  hospitals  that  have 
A  or  better  credit  ratings,  are  in  your 
home  state  and  have  good  reputations 
in  your  community. 

It's  not  that  I  think  the  health 
sector  "reform"  being  concocted  at 
the  White  House  will  do  no  damage. 
Quite  the  contrary.  If  the  reform  gets 
through  Congress,  its  main  effect  will 
be  to  expand  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans whose  health  insurance  is  paid 
for  out  of  tax  revenues,  at  an  addition- 
al cost  of  perhaps  $100  billion  a  year. 
The  resulting  taxes  will  get  built  into 
the  prices  of  everything — driving  up 
inflation  and  long-term  interest  rates, 
and  driving  down  a  lot  of  bond  prices. 

If  you  are  very  worried  about  taxfla- 
tion,  stay  short.  Robert  Froehlich, 
director  of  municipal  research  and 
investment  strategy  at  Van  Kampen 
Merritt,  recommends  North  Central 
Texas  Health  Facility  Children's 
Medical  Center  77/ss  of  2018,  prere- 
funded  to  call  in  1997.  They're  priced 
at  116  to  yield  4.25%  and  are  rated 
AAA.  LaPorte  County  Indiana  Hos- 
pital Authority  has  an  8%%  bond  due 
2012  prerefunded  to  1997  and  trad- 
ing at  117  to  yield  4.4%.  These  are 
equivalent  to  7%-plus  yields  for 
"millionaire"-bracket  investors.  You 
simply  can't  get  that  on  high-quality 
taxable  paper  maturing  in  three  years. 

A  typical  ten-year  A-tagged  hospi- 
tal bond  pays  5.5%,  as  compared  with 
5.2%  for  a  general  obligation  muni  of 
that  rating  and  maturity.  If  the  bond  is 
from  your  home  state,  it's  probably 
exempt  from  local  income  tax.  Com- 


pare: If  you  otherwise  would  have 
bought  a  ten-year  Treasury  yielding 
6.1%,  you  would  again  be  exempt 
from  state  tax,  but  you'd  have  less 
than  4%  after  federal  tax  under  our 
"millionaire's"  scenario. 

How  might  legislative  changes  hurt 
the  hospitals?  There  could  be  a  push 
toward  more  "managed  care" — 
meaning  that  the  insurance  under- 
writers would  take  a  more  active  role 
in  deciding  what  is  reasonable  and 
cost-effective  treatment.  Vigorous 
application  of  this  concept  could 
make  some  hospital  beds  redundant. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
government  will  be  picking  up  the  tab 
for  some  patients  who  aren't  now 
covered  by  insurance.  At  present,  hos- 
pitals have  to  recoup  losses  on  unin- 
sured patients  as  best  they  can  by 
overcharging  the  privately  insured. 

On  balance,  then,  the  reforms 
shouldn't  jeopardize  well-run  private 
hospitals.  Providers  will  be  rewarded 
for  good  cost  management,  not  for 
big  losses  calling  for  subsidies. 

Troy  Gerleman,  senior  municpal 
bond  analyst  at  Kemper  Securities, 
cites  these  issuers  as  the  sort  that 
should  be  attractive  to  bond  buyers: 
City  of  Rochester,  Minn.  (Mayo 
Foundation);  City  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  (LifeSpan,  Inc. — Abbott- 
Northwestern  Hospital);  and  the  Illi- 
nois Health  Facilities  Authority  (for 
the  Northwestern  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Chicago). 

The  Abbott- Northwestern  7.1s  of 
2003,  rated  Al/A-plus,  trade  at  111 
to  yield  5.4%  to  first  call  in  1999. 
Managed  care  doesn't  threaten  this 
hospital:  It  already  gets  39%  of  its 
revenues  from  managed  care  billings. 

The  Illinois  Health  Facilities 
Authority's  noncallable  6V2S  of  2001 
on  behalf  of  Northwestern  Memorial 
trade  at  109  to  yield  5.2%  to  maturity. 
The  bond's  rating  is  AA.  This  teach- 
ing hospital  gets  34%  of  revenues 
from  managed  care. 

Kenneth  Willmann,  portfolio  man- 
ager of  the  excellent  usaa  Tax-Ex- 
empt Intermediate -Term  Bond 
Fund,  is  fairly  cautious.  The  12%  of  his 
$1.4  billion  portfolio  invested  in  hos- 
pitals is  largely  confined  to  bonds 
rated  AA  or  high  A.  Among  the  issu- 
ers: William  Beaumont  Hospital  of 
Royal  Oak,  Mich,  and  the  Medical 
University  of  South  Carolina.  M 
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The  fallout  in  the  growth  stocks  provides  some  great 
opportunities,  but  there  is,  as  always,  a  caveat— or  three. 

Time  for 
Philip  Moms? 


BY  DAVID  DREMAN 


David  Dreman  is  chairman 
of  Dreman  Value  Management,  L.P., 
Investment  Counsel,  New  York,  and  author  of 
The  New  Contrarian  Investment  Strategy. 


The  siege  of  value  is  over.  After  three 
false  starts  in  as  many  years,  cyclicals 
and  other  moderately  priced  stocks 
catapulted  ahead  in  1992;  the  pace 
has  accelerated  this  year.  Even  as  au- 
tos,  steels  and  kindred  groups  climb 
steeply,  growth  stocks  are  in  the  midst 
of  their  worst  collapse  in  two  decades. 
The  situation  provides  opportunities, 
but  there  are  also  pitfalls  ahead. 

Pharmaceuticals  and  health  care 
stocks  dropped  22%  in  1992  and  are 
free-falling  this  year.  Then  there  is 
Philip  Morris,  whose  cigarette  price 
cuts  seem  to  have  broken  the  back  of 
the  rest  of  the  growth  sector.  This 
institutional  flagship  dropped  30% 
the  week  after  the  announcement. 
Worse,  it  has  completely  changed 
Wall  Street's  perception  that  a 
strong  consumer  franchise  is  intrin- 
sically worth  an  above-market  multi- 
ple. Today  consumer  brands  are  al- 
most as  unpopular  as  cyclicals  were  a 
few  years  back. 

I  have  noted  in  previous  columns 
that  most  of  the  drug  and  many  of  the 
health  care  companies  are  well  within 
a  value  buyer's  range,  judging  by  low 
P/Es,  yields  and  return  on  equity.  In 
fact,  some  are  in  the  bargain  base- 


ment. Similar  opportunities  are  begin- 
ning to  appear  in  other  growth  areas. 

After  years  of  exile,  the  value  play- 
er is  back  in  the  catbird  seat.  Al- 
though cyclicals  have  exploded  over 
the  past  1 7  months,  they  are  still  well 
behind  noncyclicals  since  the  start  of 
1988.  This  group's  earnings'  in- 
creases are  beginning  to  accelerate, 
which  should  support  higher  prices 
for  quality  cyclicals. 

Think  of  it  this  way:  The  value 
investor  has  a  rare  chance  at  a  double 
play.  The  first  is  to  continue  to  invest 
in  cheap  stocks  with  good  fundamen- 
tals. The  second  is  to  place  a  portion 
of  funds  in  the  "fallen  angels" — 
growth  stocks  that  have  been  ham- 
mered down  to  well  below  market 
multiples  and  are  now  providing  divi- 
dend yields  that  are  often  as  high 
as  utilities. 

But  don't  go  overboard.  With  the 
major  change  in  investor  percep- 
tions, stocks  that  appear  to  be  at 
fire-sale  prices  can  again  be  marked 
down  sharply  in  the  months  ahead. 
Investors  running  for  the  exits  are 
not  known  to  react  entirely  rational- 
ly to  events.  My  advice:  accumulate  a 
partial  position  now,  and  keep  some 
powder  dry  to  add  to  your  holdings 
gradually  over  the  next  6  to  12 
months  if  the  opportunity  arises. 

Some  stocks  I  would  look  at  now: 

Philip  Morris  (47),  the  nation's 
largest  tobacco  and  food  producer, 
looks  attractive  after  dropping  40% 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Food 
and  foreign  tobacco  represent  60%  of 
earnings  and  are  growing  at  a  12%  to 
15%  annual  clip.  Morris  should  earn 
$4.80  per  share  this  year  and  $5.40  or 
more  next.  The  stock  trades  at  a 
price/earnings  multiple  of  8  and 
yields  5.5%;  the  dividend  is  likely  to 
be  increased  about  15%  in  September. 


National  Medical  Enterprises  is  a 
hospital  management  chain  that  i; 
down  to  under  8,  from  its  1991  high 
of  24,  because  of  lawsuits  stemming 
from  alleged  overcharging  in  its  psy- 
chiatric care  businesses  in  severa 
states.  The  stock  seems  to  have  over- 
discounted  any  potential  liabilities 
and  looks  cheap  at  current  levels,  witn 
earnings  likely  to  approach  $1.25  peij 
share  in  the  current  fiscal  year  (ending 
May  31)  and  $1.40  next  year.  NMi 
trades  at  12  times  last  year's  earnings 
and  yields  6.3%. 

Syntex,  a  major  pharmaceutical,  ha: 
declined  to  19  from  a  high  of  over  50 
at  the  beginning  of  last  year.  Earnings 
are  likely  to  be  flatish  or  up  onhj 
nominally  in  the  next  year,  bun 
growth  should  pick  up  after  that.  The 
stock  seems  very  undervalued  at  a  P/B 
of  12,  yielding  5.4%. 

Apple  Computer  (51)  is  the  leading 
manufacturer  of  PCs  both  here  anq 
abroad.  The  stock  trades  at  a  P/E  of  12 
and  yields  1%. 

Edison  Brothers  (38)  is  an  operatoij 
of  specialty  stores.  Earnings  shoulq 
increase  15%  this  year  with  furthei) 
gains  in  fiscal  1994.  The  stock  traded 
at  11  times  earnings  and  yields  3.2%. 

As  I  have  indicated,  there  is  a 
potential  negative  out  there  thai 
could  throw  a  monkey  wrench  intq 
financial  markets.  During  last  year's^ 
campaign,  the  Clinton  forces  promi 
ised  that  some  35  million  people  whd 
now  have  no  health  care  insurance^ 
can  expect  coverage  reasonably 
soon.  None  of  the  options  are  goodj 
The  worst  would  be  to  insure  all  oi 
the  new  participants  quickly,  while 
hammering  out  the  details  of  tha 
program  later.  This  would  cause  a 
major  increase  in  government  spendi 
ing  and  create  havoc  in  both  stocH 
and  bond  markets. 

A  trial  balloon  is  now  being  floated 
for  a  value-added  tax,  which  would 
have  a  much  smaller  impact  on  marH 
kets  but  would  be  regressive  and  likely 
impede  consumer  spending  and  eco^ 
nomic  recovery.  While  scores  of  other! 
possibilities  exist,  there's  a  distinct 
chance  that  a  quick  fix  will  send  shockj 
waves  through  the  markets. 

That's  why  I  say:  Keep  your  powderj 
dry.  For  every  dollar  you  commit  tq 
fallen  angels  now,  be  prepared  to 
invest  another  dollar  a  year  hence  ii 
the  angels  fall  a  lot  further.  H 
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ANNOUNCING 
VANGUARD  ADMIRAL  FUNDS 


Vanguard  is  very  pleased  to 
announce  four  pure  no-load  US. 
Treasury  Portfolios  that  offer  a 
stellar  combination  of  benefits:  the 
highest  quality  investments  available,  exceptionally 
low  operating  costs,  potential  tax  benefits,  plus  a  full 
range  of  shareholder  services  at  no  extra  charge" 

0  John  C.  Bogle  0 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

Unsurpassed  Quality 

Vanguard  Admiral  Funds  invest  in  direct  US. 
Treasury  obligations  and  other  securities  backed  by 
the  "full  faith  and  credit"  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
Credit  risk  is  negligible. 

The  Funds  include  four  Portfolios: 

U.S.  Treasury  Money  Market  Portfolio 

Invests  in  direct  U.S.  Treasury  obligations,  primar- 
ily Treasury  bills.  The  Portfolio  maintains  an  average 
weighted  maturity  of  90  days  or  less  to  seek  to  provide 
a  stable  share  price  of  $1.00* 

Short-Term  U.S.  Treasury  Portfolio 

Invests  in  short-term  U.S.  Treasury  bills  and  notes 
with  an  average  weighted  maturity  of  1  to  3  years. 
Yields  will  usually  be  higher  and  more  stable  than 
those  of  a  money  market  fund.  Net  asset  value  can 
have  moderate  fluctuation. 

Intermediate-Term  U.S.  Treasury  Portfolio 

Invests  in  medium  term  U.S.  Treasury  securities 
with  an  average  weighted  maturity  of  5  to  10  years. 
Yields  are  higher  than  those  of  the  Short-Term  Portfo- 
lio; price  fluctuation  is  expected  to  be  greater  than  the 
ShortTerm  Portfolio. 

Long-Term  U.S.  Treasury  Portfolio 

Invests  primarily  in  long-term  U.S.  Treasury  bonds 
with  an  average  weighted  maturity  of  15  to  30  years. 
Long-term  Treasuries  have  the  highest  interest  rate 
risk.  Share  price  changes  can  be  substantial. 

*  An  investment  in  any  of  the  Vanguard  Admiral  Portfolios  is  neither 
insured  nor  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Government.  There  is  no  assur- 
ance that  the  Money  Market  Portfolio  will  be  able  to  maintain  a 
stable  net  asset  value  of  $1.00  per  share. 

'*Source:  Lipper  Analytical  Services. 
Vanguard  Marketing  Corp.,  Distributor 


Unprecedented  Low  Cost 

Vanguard's  Admiral  Treasury  Portfolios  operate  at 
an  expense  ratio  of  only  0.15%  of  net  assets— far  lower 
than  the  0.53%  and  0.81%**  average  expense  ratios 
for  US.  Treasury  money  market  and  bond  funds, 
respectively 

The  cost  savings  stem  from  economies  of  scale, 
derived  from  a  minimum  required  account  balance  of 
$50,000  for  each  Vanguard  Admiral  Portfolio.  The 
benefits  are  returned  to  investors  in  the  form  of  higher 
yields,  all  other  factors  being  equal. 

There  is  also  a  tax  break  for  investors  in  42  states 
which  allow  mutual  funds  to  "pass  through"  the  income 
from  direct  US.  Treasury  securities  free  of  state 
income  taxes.  The  chart  shows  the  effect  of  this  tax 
advantage  on  yields  at  three  state  income  tax  rates. 


TAX  ADVANTAGE  OF  U.S.  TREASURY  INCOME 


Hypothetical  Current  Yield 


Net  Effective 
State  Income 
Tax  Rate* 


3.00% 


5.00% 


7.00% 


Taxable  Equivalent  Yields 


3.00% 
6.00% 
9.00% 


3.09% 
3.19% 
3.30% 


5.15% 
5.32% 
5.49% 


7.22% 
7.45% 
7.69% 


*  Assumes  state  income  tax  taken  as  a  deduction  on  Federal  tax 
return  (31%  bracket).  Yields  not  indicative  of  future  results. 


The  Vanguard  Admiral  Funds'  low  cost  and  supe- 
rior quality  do  not  protect  share  prices  as  interest 
rates  change  nor  against  variability  of  monthly  income. 

Unparalleled  Service 

Every  Vanguard  Admiral  Portfolio  offers  free 
unlimited  checkwriting  with  only  a  $250  minimum, 
direct  deposit,  automatic  and  telephone  exchange,  and 
telephone  and  mail  redemption.  Redemptions  are 
made  at  the  then-current  net  asset  value.  There's  no 
charge  to  open  or  close  an  account. 

Call  1-800-231-2475  for  your  free  Information  Kit 
which  contains  a  prospectus  with  complete  informa- 
tion on  distribution  charges  and  other  expenses. 
Please  read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send 
money  The  minimum  initial  investment  is  $50,000  for 
each  Admiral  Portfolio,  including  retirement  accounts. 
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Leading  the  Way  in  Low  Cost  Mutual  Fund  Investing 


FINANCIAL  STKAItUY 

MONEY  &  INUtSTMENTS 

Gold  is  surging  again.  How  should  we  bond  buyers  react? 

Bad  news  for 
bond  bulls? 


BY  A.  GARY  SHILLING 


A.  Gary  Shilling  is  president  of 

A.  Gary  Shilling  &  Co.,  economic  consultants 

and  investment  advisers.  His  firm  publishes  Insight, 

a  monthly  newsletter  covering  the  business 

outlook  and  investment  strategy. 


Gold  IS  back  in  style.  As  the  chart 
here  shows,  since  early  March  gold 
futures  have  jumped  from  under  $330 
an  ounce  to  over  $350  an  ounce. 

For  long-term  bond  buyers  like  me, 
this  surge  cannot  be  ignored.  In  the 
late  1970s  and  early  1980s,  gold 
prices  and  inflation  rose  (and  then 
nose-dived)  together,  reaching  their 
peaks  almost  two  years  before  bond 
yields  finally  topped  out. 

Is  it  time  to  dump  the  long-term 
Treasury  bonds  I  have  recommended 
for  years?  I  don't  think  so.  The  1990s 
are  a  different  era. 

Historically,  unit  labor  cost,  the 
ratio  of  labor  compensation  to  pro- 
ductivity, is  the  key  to  inflation.  If  pay 
increases  are  offset  by  productivity 
gains,  there's  no  pressure  on  prices.  If 
not,  inflation  is  inevitable.  With  the 
current  zeal  for  more  productivity 
and  lower  wage  costs  continuing  in 
manufacturing  and  now  entering  ser- 
vices— where  77%  of  us  work — the 
pressure  on  inflation  is  down,  not  up. 
And  don't  forget  this:  The  race  to 
spur  productivity  and  halt  labor  costs 
is  global.  Europe  is  sinking  deeper 
into  recession;  Japan  will  be  restruc- 
turing for  years.  The  disappointing 


first-quarter  growth  figures  for  the 
U.S.  economy — up  an  anemic  1.8%, 
compared  with  4.7%  in  the  fourth 
quarter — will  also  press  rates  down. 

If  inflation  isn't  a  threat,  why  is 
gold  moving  up  again?  To  begin,  note 
the  earlier  lack  of  response  by  gold  to 
the  demise  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Middle- 
East  conflicts  (including  the  Gulf 
war),  upheaval  in  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Bosnian  war  and  the  halving  of  the 
dollar's  international  value  since 
1985.  Based  on  past  experience,  any 
of  these  should  have  ignited  a  rush  for 
gold,  even  though  high  interest  rates 
made  gold  relatively  expensive  to 
hold.  Yet  no  rush  materialized.  Per- 
haps the  current  jump  represents 
nothing  more  than  a  delayed  reaction. 

More  likely,  fundamental  supply/ 
demand  conditions  favor  gold.  The 
growth  in  gold  production  has  slowed 
substantially  in  recent  years  because  of 
weak  prices,  which  forced  many  mines 
to  close  and  the  remaining  to  slash 
exploration  budgets.  Environmental 
constraints  and  rising  taxes  have  also 
limited  production. 

On  the  demand  side,  interest  in 
bullion  and  gold  jewelry  in  Asia's 


newly  industrialized  countries  cor 
tinues  to  grow  rapidly.  Now  Thai 
land,  Malaysia,  Indonesia  and  (  Inn 
are  in  rapid  growth  stages,  and  Viet 
nam  and  India  may  not  be  far  behind 
These  nations  show  even  greater  ze; 
for  gold  than  have  Hong  Kong,  Sout 
Korea,  Taiwan  and  Singapore. 

On  balance,  worldwide  gold  con 
sumption  last  year  was  estimated  d 
2,850  metric  tons  (tonnes),  com 
pared  with  2,192  tonnes  of  suppfj 
and  is  forecast  at  3,250  tonnes  thj 
year,  versus  supply  of  2,200  tonnej 
What  balanced  supply  and  demanj 
last  year  and  prevented  a  price  rise  waj 
large-scale  selling  by  central  banks 
especially  in  Belgium  and  the  Ncthcc 
lands.  Apparently  they  sold  to  reduc 
national  debt  levels  in  line  with  Maas; 
tricht  Treaty  guidelines,  and  wer 
able  to  do  so  since  gold  was  a  hig 
percentage  of  their  reserves.  It's  not  a 
all  clear  that  the  central  bank  selling  i 
over.  Italy,  with  huge  governmeil 
debts  and  high  gold  reserves,  may  b 
the  next  to  dump. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  recent  poj 
in  gold  prices  doesn't  look  to  me  like 
forerunner  of  more  rapid  inflation- 
although,  like  most  investors,  I  d< 
worry  that  the  Clinton  Administra 
tion's  protectionists  and  interven' 
tionists  could  rekindle  inflation  with) 
in  a  few  years,  if  they  have  their  wal 
with  the  economy.  For  now  my  advicj 
is:  Hang  on  to  your  bonds,  and  bu 
more  as  opportunities  present  them 
selves.  The  path  to  lower  yields  will  b 
bumpy,  but  I  continue  to  believe  tlu 
we  will  see  4%  to  5%  yields  on  30-yea 
Treasurys  by  mid-decade,  a  profitabl 
trip  from  today's  6.9%.  ■ 


The  long  slide  in 
gold  prices  has 
turned  into  a 
rally,  but  it  isn't 
a  prelude  to 
inflation.  Rath- 
er, strong  demand 
is  overwhelming 
limited  supply. 


Inflationary. . .  not! 

June  gold  futures  (dollars  per  ounce) 
$360 
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Steady  growth 
in  earnings  shows 
CS  Holding's 
financial  strength 


CONSOLIDATED  FINANCIAL 
HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1992 


CASH  FLOW 

SFR 

M 

2,955 

NET  PROFIT  FOR  THE  YEAR 

SFR 

M 

1,028 

SHAREHOLDERS'  EQUITY 

SFR 

M 

9,495 

RETURN  ON  EQUITY  (ROE) 

11.7% 

CS  Holding  is  one  of  the  world  s  leading 
financial  services  groups.  If  you  would  like  a 
copy  of  the  Annual  Report,  please  call  us  at 
(41  1)  212  02  90  or  fax  your  business  card 
to  us  at  (41  1)  212  06  69. 


(IS  Holding  Nuschelerstrasse  1  8021  Zurich  Switzerland 


Willi  STREET  IRREGULAR 

MOHEY  &  IHUESTMEMTS 


Further  gloomy  thoughts  on  the  future  of  interest 
rates,  and  a  caution  about  yet  another  misleading 
advertising  claim  by  an  investment  letter  editor. 

T  bills  at  6%  ? 
Don't  dismiss  it 


BY  MARK  HULBERT 


Mark  Hulbert  is  editor  of  the  Alexandria,  Va.- 
based  Hulbert  Financial  Digest,  which  monitors 
the  performance  of  investment  advisory  letters. 
His  newest  book  is  The  Hulbert  Guide  to  Financial 
Newsletters  (Dearborn  Financial  Publishing). 


I  received  a  lot  of  calls  and  letters 
about  a  bearish  column  on  the  bond 
market  (Apr.  12).  Readers  expressed 
surprise  at  die  investment  letter  in- 
dustry consensus  that  interest  rates 
are  likely  to  rise.  In  particular,  they 
wondered  about  a  prediction  by  John 
Hussman,  editor  of  Hussman  Econo- 
metrics. I  quoted  Hussman  saying 
that  by  the  end  of  the  year  short-term 
rates  would  be  3%  higher  than  today. 
Surely,  readers  argued,  Hussman 
can't  mean  that  rates  will  rise  to  6% 
from  their  current  3%.  He  must  mean 
rates  will  be  0.1%  higher— 3%  of  3%! 

Wrong.  Indeed  Hussman's  fore- 
cast is  6%.  And  over  the  two  years  I 
have  been  tracking  his  models,  they 
have  been  more  right  than  wrong. 

Wall  Street's  optimistic  crowd  finds 
it  difficult  even  to  comprehend  Huss- 
man 's  prediction.  That's  a  sign  of  the 
markets'  vulnerability  to  rising  rates. 

Another  common  theme  in  the  let- 
ter industry's  bearishness  on  bonds: 
the  abnormally  wide  discrepancy  be- 
tween short-  and  long-term  interest 
rates.  Currently  the  rate  on  the  gov- 


ernment's 30-year  bond  is  around  7%, 
while  90-day  T  bill  rates  are  under  3%. 
The  question  isn't  if  this  spread  will 
shrink,  but  how.  Will  long-term  rates 
fall  to  reduce  the  spread,  or  will  short- 
term  rates  rise?  Most  of  the  invest- 
ment letters  think  the  latter. 

Their  reasoning:  Short-term  inter- 
est rates  already  are  at  or  below  the 
inflation  rate.  That  can't  last  for  long. 
Even  if  inflation  gets  no  worse,  there- 
fore, short-term  rates  are  more  likely 
to  rise  than  to  fall.  And  if  inflation 
increases  from  here — as  many  letters 
believe — there  will  be  even  more 
pressure  on  short-term  rates  to  rise. 

The  straws  in  the  inflation  wind  are 
blowing  increasingly  toward  more 
rather  than  less.  Gold  mutual  funds 
were  the  star  performers  for  the  first 
quarter,  for  example.  And  the  Com- 
modity Research  Bureau's  index  of 
commodity  prices  showed  a  big  in- 
crease for  the  latest  month. 

Just  because  most  letter  editors  be- 
lieve rates  will  rise  doesn't  guarantee 
that  they  will.  But  it  should  be  sober- 
ing to  those  investors  who  refuse  to 
entertain  the  possibility. 

• 

Calls  and  letters  from  readers 
prompt  me  to  bring  up  a  second  topic 
of  discussion  in  this  column:  mislead- 
ing advertising. 

Something  happened  recently  that 
was  unique  in  my  13  years  of  tracking 
investment  letter  performance.  All 
five  lines  of  my  business  telephone 
were  on  hold  for  me  with  precisely  the 
same  question:  What  did  I  think  of 
recent  direct-mail  advertising  for  a 
service  called  Scientific  Investment, 
edited  by  William  Chidester? 

The  advertisement  used  Hulbert 


Financial  Digest  ratings  to  claim  tha| 
Chidester's  stock-picking  system  ha 
produced  more  than  a  30%  com 
pound  annual  return  since  1985.  BU 
none  of  the  callers  could  find  am 
mention  of  Scientific  Investment  ii 
the  hfd  prior  to  1992 . 

I  have  had  my  name  taken  in  vail 
before.  But  this  is  a  new  twist:  Th 
performance  mentioned  in  Chides 
ter's  advertising  actually  happened 
But  it  wasn't  Chidester's.  It  was  an| 
other  adviser's  entirely. 

What  happened,  as  I  have  been  abl 
to  piece  it  together:  The  advertise 
Chidester  uses  once  did  the  advertis 
ing  for  Louis  Navellier's  MPrReinew, 
service  that  is  in  first  place  among  al 
the  letters  I  have  tracked  since  1985 
Not  surprisingly,  given  the  truthfu 
performance  claims  for  Navellier' 
service,  the  advertising  was  extremel; 
successful.  But  then  Navellier  stoppe( 
using  this  marketing  firm,  which  nov 
promotes  Chidester.  It  simply  tool 
the  original  ad,  changed  Navellier' 
photograph  and  name  to  Chides 
ter's — and  as  litde  else  as  possible. 

Chidester  conceded  when  I  calle< 
him  that  there  is  an  "extraordinary 
similarity"  between  his  advertising 
piece  and  that  previously  used  fo 
Navellier — and  that  this  undoubtedly 
confuses  investors.  Chidester  never 
theless  insisted  that  his  advertising  I 
technically  truthful.  It  doesn't  actual 
ly  claim  that  he  himself  achieved  ; 
better-than-30%  compound  retun 
since  1985,  only  that  the  strategy  hi 
currently  employs  did  so.  Since  hi 
strategy  is  close  to  Navellier's,  h< 
believes,  it's  not  unfair  for  his  adver 
tising  to  use  Navellier's  hfd  rating. 

Navellier,  for  his  part,  told  me  tha 
he  respects  Chidester's  work  and  sak 
there  are  broad  similarities  betweei 
their  two  approaches.  They  even  an 
considering  co-authoring  a  book  or 
modern  portfolio  theory. 

But  if  his  approach  is  similar  te 
Navellier's,  it's  a  recent  development 
The  hfd  used  to  track  another  lettei 
that  Chidester  edited,  until  it  wai 
discontinued  in  1990,  and  it  signifi 
candy  underperformed  Navellier's 
For  example,  the  composite  perfor- 
mance of  Chidester's  several  mode 
portfolios  over  the  five  years  begin- 
ning in  1985  was  an  average  annua 
10%,  in  contrast  to  Navellier's  38%. 

Bottom  line?  Buyer  beware.  ■ 
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R  DANIELS  MIDLAND  COMPANY  N 
ADM  Reports  Earnings  Of  40  Cents  A  Share 
In  Third  Quarter 

ATUR,  IL..  April  16— Archer  Daniels  Midland  Company 
ADM)  reported  net  earnings  of  $130,375,000,  equal  to 
ts  per  share,  for  the  three  months  ended  March  31, 
based  on  326,683,000  average  shares  outstanding, 
impares  with  earnings  of  $109,085,000,  equal  to  33 
)er  share,  on  328,148,000  shares  outstanding  in  the 
ieriod  a  year  ago,  adjusted  for  the  5%  stock  dividend  in 
iber,  1992. 

earnings  for  the  nine  months  ended  March  31,  1993 
$413,314,000,  or  $1.27  per  share,  based  on 
5,000  average  shares  outstanding.  This  compares 
3t  earnings  of  $366,640,000,  or  $1.12  per  share,  on 
3,000  shares  outstanding  for  the  nine  month  period  of 
ago,  adjusted  as  above. 

isions  for  federal  and  state  income  taxes  for  the  first 
onths  of  the  current  fiscal  year  were  $204,456,000, 
red  with  $196,414,000  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

itact:  H.G.  Buffett,  Vice  President  &  Assistant  to 
ian,  Archer  Daniels  Midland  Company,  POB  1470, 
r,  IL  62525.  Phone  217/424-5413.) 


D  TECHNOLOGIES  LTD.  V 

;ouver  B.C.  May  1,  1993  (VSE  Symbol— DOT.V.) 
le  operators  the  world  over  have  recognized  Video  on 
d  as  the  next  major  revolution  of  the  cable  industry, 
large  organizations  are  currently  spending  millions  of 
to  enable  them  to  provide  the  service.  Demand 
logies  is  offering  tomorrow's  technology  today, 
y  firms  are  currently  developing  systems  based 
ompression  technology.  Demand,  in  a  joint  venture 
lage  Systems  has  focused  upon  the  cable  industry 
ken  a  systems  approach  to  solving  the  various 
al  problems  associated  with  Video  on  Demand.  The 
is  a  working,  cost-effective  system  based  upon 
technology. 

>e  Systems  through  a  joint  venture  with  Kiwi  Cable  is 
ly  installing  the  first  operational,  large  scale,  Video  on 
d  system.  The  system  will  be  up  and  running  by  the 
:ek  in  June  1993.  Cash  flow  is  imminent. 
>e  Systems  has  recently  acquired  a  50%  interest  in 
view  channel  from  Kiwi  Cable  and  will  share  in  the 
i  from  this  project  as  well.  This  acquisition  will  not 
:rease  Image  Systems'  revenue  overall,  but  will  also 
e  the  prof itablity  of  the  Video  on  Demand  portion  by 
g  the  release  of  first  run  movies  on  the  pay  per  view 
I,  at  a  higher  price,  until  the  demand  drops  off.  The 
will  then  be  offered  through  the  Video  on  Demand 

profit  potential  is  staggering  with  the  potential  of 
one  video  and  renting  it  for  $4.00  per  day  to 
ids  of  viewers.  This  is  made  possible  by  multi  channel 
a  key  advantage  of  our  system, 
educational  market  is  also  being  developed  as 
s  applications  for  home  education  and  college  credit 
f,  etc.  are  large  and  untapped. 


A  American  Stock  Exchange 
P  Pacific  Stock  Exchange 


Demand  Technologies  has  taken  advantage  of  a  unique 
Window  of  Opportunity.  All  factors  combine  to  create  a 
potential  mover  of  the  90's  a  leader  in  a  major  growth 
industry. 

(FOR  ADDITIONAL  DATA,  PLEASE  CALL  SHARE- 
HOLDER RELATIONS  AT  1-800-934-5323.) 


PLUM  CREEK  TIMBER  COMPANY,  LP.  N 
Announces  Increase  in  Quarterly  Distribution 
To  Unitholders  and  Higher  First  Quarter  Earnings 

SEATTLE,  WA,  April  20— Plum  Creek  Timber  Company,  L.P. 
(NYSE:  PCL)  announced  that  the  Company  was  increasing  its 
quarterly  distribution  to  Unitholders  from  $0.90  per  Unit  to 
$1.00  per  Unit.  This  represents  the  fourth  increase  in  the 
distribution  since  the  Company  went  public  in  June  1989.  The 
distribution  will  be  paid  on  May  28,  1993  to  Unitholders  of 
record  as  of  May  17,  1993. 

The  Company  also  announced  a  significant  increase  in 
first  quarter  earnings.  Earnings  for  the  first  quarter  of  1993 
totaled  $25.6  million,  or  $1.62  per  Unit  on  revenues  of  $116.4 
million  as  compared  to  $9.1  million,  or  $0.58  per  Unit,  on 
revenues  of  $99.2  million  for  the  prior  year  quarter. 

Commenting  on  the  distribution  increase  and  financial 
results,  David  D.  Leland  Chairman,  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  said,  "Plum  Creek  increased  the  quarterly 
distribution  to  $1.00  per  Unit  as  a  result  of  our  strong  current 
and  anticipated  future  financial  performance  and  continued 
focus  on  maximizing  Unitholder  value. 

"Our  financial  performance  for  the  first  quarter  was 
excellent.  The  higher  earnings  are  a  result  of  significantly 
higher  prices  in  most  of  our  product  lines  and  increased  land 
sales.  With  the  general  surge  in  commodity  lumber  prices, 
Plum  Creek  saw  its  own  lumber  prices  up  28%  in  the  first  of 
this  year  compared  to  the  same  quarter  in  1992.  Plywood 
prices  increased  26%,  while  export  and  domestic  logs  prices 
increased  38%  and  29%,  respectively,  as  compared  to  the 
same  quarter  a  year  ago. 

"Improvement  in  lumber  and  plywood  pricing  is  due  to 
higher  demand  in  the  housing,  repair  and  remodel,  and 
industrial  markets  during  a  period  when  finished  product  and 
raw  material  inventories  were  low  and  production  activities 
were  constrained  by  severe  weather  conditions.  Pricing  for 
logs  in  both  the  domestic  and  export  markets  continue  to  rise 
as  a  result  of  the  logging  restrictions  and  curtailments  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  caused  in  part  by  legal  challenges  to 
federal  timber  sales. 

"Although  we  have  seen  a  recent  decline  in  commodity 
lumber  pricing  from  record  levels  in  the  first  quarter,  we 
expect  to  see  stable  pricing  for  the  balance  of  the  year  in  the 
value-added  and  industrial  markets  we  serve.  This,  in 
combination  with  our  continued  emphasis  on  productivity 
and  cost  control,  should  result  in  financial  results  signifi- 
cantly above  those  achieved  in  1992,"  Leland  continued. 

Plum  Creek  is  one  of  the  largest  private  forestland  owners 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

(Contact:  Shelley  Monfor,  Investor  Relations,  Plum  Creek 
Timber  Company,  L.P.,  999  Third  Ave.,  Suite  2300,  Seattle,  WA 
98104-4096.  Phone  (206)  467-3613.) 
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UHUESTMEHTS 


Weaith  is  the  creation  of  sustainable  income 
streams.  Governments— and  investors— often 
lose  sight  of  that  simple  economic  fact. 


Wealth 
builders 


BY  JOHN  RUTLEDGE 


John  Rutledge  is  an  economist 

and  chairman  of  Rutledge  &  Co.,  a  merchant 

bank  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 


In  Jane  Austen's  Pride  and  Preju- 
dice, Fitzwilliam  Darcy  was  deemed 
a  wealthy  man  because  his  estate, 
Pemberley,  produced  an  annual  in- 
come of  £10,000.  Wealth,  Austen 
understood,  was  a  function  not  of 
assets  per  se  but  of  what  the  assets 
could  produce  after  the  hired  help 
and  other  expenses  were  paid.  Fixed 
assets  were  but  an  input;  what  mat- 
tered was  the  output. 

Today  governments  in  most  devel- 
oped countries  confuse  inputs  with 
output.  They  talk  about  creating  jobs, 
for  example,  but  not  about  creating 
wealth.  But  creating  jobs  is  easy — a 
simple  policy  of  reclassifying  everyone 
receiving  unemployment  benefits 
from  the  government  as  a  govern- 
ment employee,  instead  of  unem- 
ployed, would  create  millions  of  jobs 
with  the  stroke  of  a  pen.  But  it 
wouldn't  create  a  dime  of  additional 
income  or  wealth.  Nor  would  hiring  a 
million  teenagers  to  play  catch  with 
each  other  for  the  summer.  Input,  in 
hours  worked,  up;  output,  same; 
wealth,  no  higher. 

Ironically,  politicians  in  China 
seem  to  understand  this  point.  The 
National  People's  Congress  recentlv 


met  in  Beijing  to  quietly  replace  hard- 
liners in  the  cabinet  with  pro-market 
reformers.  In  China,  where  real 
growth  is  running  at  more  than  10% 
per  year,  the  burgeoning  private 
economy  is  concerned  with  creating 
prosperity  and  wealth,  not  jobs.  Chi- 
na wants  to  attract  capital  to  make 
Chinese  workers  productive;  balanc- 
ing the  trade  account  gets  a  low  prior- 
ity. High  returns  on  capital  are  bring- 
ing in  loads  of  capital,  much  of  it  from 
Japan,  accounting  for  some  of  the 
persistence  of  Japan's  trade  surplus. 

To  an  American  politician,  Japan's 
trade  surplus  with  China  makes  Ja- 
pan some  kind  of  victor,  China  a 
loser.  But  look  again.  China  is  get- 
ting income-generating  power  out  of 
its  capital  imports,  and  only  some  of 
that  income  will  return  to  the  capital 
provider,  Japan.  The  remainder  will 
stay  in  China  and  thereby  increase 
wealth  in  China. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  the 
stock  market?  The  ability  to  generate 
growing,  sustainable  income  streams 
determines  which  companies  create 
wealth.  That's  why  companies  like 
chewing  tobacco  maker  ust,  Coca- 
Cola  and  Philip  Morris  are,  or  should 
be,  highly  valued.  Because  of  its  supe- 
rior record  in  generating  high  returns 
out  of  each  dollar  of  capital  em- 
ployed, for  example,  list's  valuation 
on  the  Big  Board  is  $10.50  for  each 
dollar  of  capital  that  shows  up  on  the 
balance  sheet.  And  even  that  10.5-to- 
1  ratio  looks  too  low  to  me.  UST 
should  grow  at  more  than  15%  annu- 
ally, delivering  an  aftertax  return  on 
capital  of  more  than  65%;  over  the 
next  five  years  it  will  generate  more 
than  $2  billion  of  free  cash  flow  (net 
income  plus  depreciation,  less  capital 
outlays  and  working  capital  needs). 


My  firm's  estimate  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  stock  is  more  than  triple 
UST's  current  price  of  29. 

Recently,  though,  investors  have 
lost  faith  in  the  abilities  of  branded 
consumer  product  companies  to  gen- 
erate income,  reducing  the  market 
values  of  these  companies  by  hun 
dreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in  a  few! 
weeks.  Health  care  stocks  and  tobac- 
co stocks,  which  were  singled  out  for 
punishment  with  price  controls  and 
higher  excise  taxes  by  the  Clinton 
Administration,  took  a  direct  hit. 
Then  branded  consumer  product 
companies  were  caught  in  the  cross- 
fire when  investors  extrapolated  Phil- 
ip Morris'  Marlboro  price  cuts  to 
other  industry  groups. 

I  believe  many  of  these  companies 
have  been  oversold.  Their  managers 
have  the  ability  to  redeploy  capital  to 
take  advantage  of  changes  in  national 
tax  regimes  and  return  on  capital  dif- 
ferentials. They  are  increasing  pene- 
tration of  fast-growing  Asian  and  Lat- 
in American  economies.  In  my  opin- 
ion, branded  consumer  product 
companies  are  worth  a  look  for  long- 
term  investors  today. 

Likewise,  Kellogg,  growing  at  1 1%J 
with  a  return  on  capital  of  more  than 
25%,  has  an  intrinsic  value  about  $10 
a  share  higher  than  its  current  price 
(59).  And  Coca-Cola,  growing  at 
14.5%,  with  a  return  on  capital  oi 
more  than  35%,  is  worth  more  than] 
double  its  recent  price  of  39.  Philip 
Morris  is  now  trading  at  less  than 
what  just  its  food  business  is  worth ; 
buy  it  and  you  get  the  tobacco  busi- 
ness free. 

Critical  to  these  assessments,  ofi 
course,  is  the  ability  of  managers  to! 
continue  to  deliver  profits  to  investors: 
and  create  wealth.  And  since  their 
profit  streams  are  growing,  their  pres- 
ent value  is  very  much  a  function  oi 
what  may  happen  several  years  in  the 
future.  For  that  reason,  they  are  very 
sensitive  to  interest  rate  changes.  A 
sharp  rise  in  long-term  bond  rate? 
would  bomb  growth  stocks  like  us"n 
and  Coca-Cola. 

With  these  caveats  in  mind,  nowj 
is  the  time  for  a  long-term  investor 
to  take  a  careful  look  at  the  best) 
income  generators  among  the  pre- 
mier branded  goods  companies. 
There  are  Pemberleys  out  there  onl 
sale  at  distress  prices.  I 
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)EALERSCOPE  MERCHANDISING  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  MONTH 


ICASEY  STUDIO  QUALITY 
ILEVTSION  MOUNTING  SYSTEMS 

e  leading  manufacturer  of 
Sessional  television  mounting 
terns  for  more  than  40  years  has 
.v  introduced  studio-quality  wall 
■unting  systems  for  the  home, 
th  sleek  high-tech  styling,  sturdy 
istruction  and  versatility,  these 
>unts  allow  you  to  watch  TV 
/where  -  even  in  small  kitchens 
i  bathrooms.  Available  in  a  range 
rich,  decor-enhancing  colors, 
casey  Wall  Mounts  can 
;ommodate  TVs  from  8"  to  24." 
e  tilt  and  swivel  feature  lets  you 
d  the  perfect  viewing  angle.  For 
>re  information,  write:  Lucasey 
.nufacturing  Corporation,  Box  14023,  Oakland,  California,  94614. 


>LE  CONTROL  "SIMPLY  6" 
tfTVERSAL  REMOTE  CONTROL 

e  new  "Simply  6"  Sole  Control  universal 
note  control  is  now  available  from  USA 
inufacturer,  Infrared  Research  Labs,  Inc. 
idel  SC#600  is  pre-programmed  for  over  800 
ferent  components  brands.  It's  simple  to 
i  without  any  learning  time  required,  and 
erates  up  to  6  TV/Video/Audio  components, 
le  Control's  universal  remote  control,  which 
ictions  with  TV,  VCR's,  cable/CATV,  and  CD 
tyers,  operates  virtually  all  original 
ictions,  and  is  the  largest  data  base  for 
rldwide  applications.  For  more  information, 
1  1-800-328-0475. 
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1/50  MICRO  ELECTRONICS  DUAL  DESKTOP 

e  50/50  Dual  Desktop  board  is  the  best  of  both  worlds.  It  permits 
M-PC  compatible  computers  to  run 
DOS  and  Windows  applications  as 
11  as  full-screen  Apple  Macintosh 
plications  running  under  System  6 
&  System  7.  It  makes  your  PC  100% 
upatible  with  the  Mac  Classic, 
issic  II  and  SE.  Your  PC's  existing 
rd  drives,  3-1/2"  floppy  drives, 
mitor,  mouse  and  keyboard  can  now 
used  for  both  DOS  or  Macintosh 
plications.  The  50/50  Dual 
sktop  has  one  50-pin  SCSI  port, 
e  Apple-style  25-pin  SCSI  port, 
d  an  Apple  Talk  compatible  RS- 
1  serial  port  allowing  it  to  use 
tcintosh  peripherals.  You  can 
o  connect  directly  to  AppleTalk, 
oneNet  or  other  AppleTalk-based 
tworking  systems  or  to  PC 
tworks  such  as  Novell,  Ethernet  t5=* 
d  3Com.  For  more  information,  call  1-800-245-5050  or  write: 
'50  Micro  Electronics,  Inc.,  1249  Innsbruck  Drive,  Sunnyvale, 
lifornia,  94089. 


COBRA  LNTENNA 
CORDLESS  PHONES 

Only  from  Cobra  Electronics: 
full-range  power  cordless  phones 
with  no  external  antennas. 
The  patented  Cobra  Intenna 
hidden-antenna  system  ends  all 
concerns  about  bending  or 
breaking  traditional  telescopic 
antennas.  Cobra  Intenna  Model 
CP-711  features  multi-channel  selection,  an  illuminated  cellular- 
style  dialpad  on  the  back  of  the  handset,  and  Cobra  Clear  Call  Plus 
Circuitry  with  compander  noise-reduction  system. 
For  more  information,  call  1-800-COBRA  22. 


TVB-370  EROM  TEI 

From  corporate  media  rooms  to 
living  rooms,  Vogel's  mounts  will 
fit  the  installation  of  TV  sets  and 
speakers  aesthetically,  with  ease 
and  flexibility.  The  TVB-370 
pictured,  with  optional  VRS044 
VCR  bracket,  has  a  solid  platform 
to  accommodate  medium  to  large 
base  monitors  and  VCR's.  Weight 
capacity  is  110  lbs.  Available  with 
powder-coated  white  or  black  finish.  For  more  information,  write: 
TEI  Electronics,  Inc.,  570  W.  18th  Street,  Hialeah,  Florida,  33010. 


BELL'OGGETTI  TV/VCR  AUDIO  METAL  FURNITURE 

Built  for  heavy  equipment  up  to 
75  lbs.,  Bell'oggetti  Alto  Zeta 
(Model  AR-880),  has  five 
adjustable  15"  perforated  metal 
shelves,  with  legs  and  spikes 
included.  Zeta  (Model  AR-650) 
has  two  15"  and  two  12" 
perforated  metal  shelves  which 
accept  up  to  55  lbs.  Both  models 
are  available  in  a  high-impact 
black  powder  coat  finish. 
For  more  information,  call  (908) 
972-1333  or  write:  Bell'oggetti 
International,  Ltd.,  711  Ginesi  Drive,  Morganville,  New  Jersey,  07751. 


SANYO  MDG  PI 
MLNLDISC  PLAYER 

Sanyo's  ultra-sleek 
rechargeable  MiniDisc  player, 
with  its  electronic  anti-shock 
memory,  lets  you  experience 
high  quality  digital  music 
wherever  you  go.  The  fully 
programmable  MDG-P1  can 
change  tracks  instantly. 
Nothing  ever  sounded  so  big  from  a  unit  so  small. 
From  Sanyo  Consumer  Electronics. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 


MONEY  &  INVESTMENTS 


As  a  taxpayer  or  consumer,  you  should  be  concerned 
about  the  Administration's  theory  that  talking  down 
the  dollar  will  cure  our  economic  ills.  As  an  investor, 
you  should  look  for  opportunities  in  the  situation.  ' 

Trade  panic  play 


BY  ANDREW  J.  KRIEGER 


Andrew  J.  Krieger  is  managing  director 

of  KB  Currency  Advisors,  Inc., 

a  foreign  currency  investment  management 

and  hedging/overlay  firm 

based  in  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 

He  is  author  of  The  Money  Bazaar. 


With  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  reunification  of  Germany,  the 
rules  of  the  geopolitical  game  went 
through  an  immediate  and  profound 
shift.  Alliances  and  friendships,  once 
held  together  by  political  polarization 
and  instability,  were  no  longer  neces- 
sary. Unsullied  global  economic  com- 
petition became  the  new  theme,  which 
became  heightened  by  the  growing 
international  economic  slowdown. 

In  the  U.S.,  deflationary  pressures 
are  still  extreme,  as  noted  by  the  glut 
of  commercial  real  estate  and  the  very 
modest  improvement  in  employ- 
ment. The  massive  federal  debt  will 
probably  continue  to  be  a  huge  drag 
on  the  economy  for  a  long  time.  Even 
the  Federal  Reserve's  easing  process 
has  been  a  mixed  blessing:  Lower 
rates  are  squeezing  retirees'  incomes. 

Domestic  demand  is  not  sufficient 
to  keep  U.S.  employment  growing. 
So  the  Clinton  Administration  is  hop- 
ing to  generate  further  U.S.  demand 
by  pressing  Germany  and  Japan  to 
heat  up  their  economies  and  lower 
their  interest  rates.  This  notion,  how- 
ever, completely  underestimates  both 
the  tremendous  current  economic 


weakness  in  Germany  and  the  likely 
response  of  the  Japanese  to  current 
U.S.  policies,  which  have  included 
calls  for  a  stronger  yen. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  the  yen 
has  strengthened  considerably  against 
the  U.S.  dollar,  reaching  new  all  time 
highs.  This  move  has  occurred  much 
to  the  consternation  of  numerous  of- 
ficials in  Japan.  This  currency  move 
has  been  remarkably  calm  and  stable, 
and  appears  to  be  driven  by  long-term 
investors  and  hedgers  who  grossly 
underestimated  the  magnitude  of  the 
pent-up  demand  for  yen,  not  just 
against  the  dollar,  but  against  other 
currencies  as  well. 

When  the  prime  minister  of  Japan 
recently  requested  help  from  Presi- 
dent Clinton  in  stemming  the  yen's 
rise,  he  was  shocked  by  the  stridency 
of  the  President's  "no."  In  fact,  the 
new  Administration  appears  to  have 
decided  that  narrowing  the  trade  im- 
balance is  worth  pursuing,  if  need  be, 
by  making  the  dollar  less  valuable. 
The  Administration  has  likewise  told 
the  press  that  trade  negotiations  with 
the  Japanese  are  time-consuming  and 
essentially  ineffectual. 

Is  a  weak  dollar  a  means  to  im- 
proved living  standards  in  the  U.S.?  I 
doubt  it.  I'm  not  even  sure  that 
strengthening  the  yen  will  erase  Ja- 
pan's export  surplus,  for  if  that  strate- 
gy worked,  the  surplus  would  have 
disappeared  a  long  time  ago. 

In  theory,  a  strong  yen  makes  Japa- 
nese exports  less  competitive  and 
makes  imports  cheaper,  so  that  Japa- 
nese consumers  buy  more  of  them. 
But  several  things  get  in  the  way  of 
this  theory.  One  is  that  Japanese  man- 
ufacturers respond  to  currency 
moves,  cutting  costs  and  profit  mar- 
gins enough  to  keep  their  goods  com- 
petitive abroad.  Another  is  that  a 
strong  yen  makes  Japanese  raw  mate- 


rial imports  cheaper,  offsetting  som 
of  the  export  disadvantages.  Undfi 
sufficient  duress,  the  Japanese  gov 
ernment  might  even  subsidize  e> 
porters  by  handing  them  "researc 
and  development"  grants. 

What  about  talking  up  consume 
demand  in  Japan?  Is  that  going  t 
help  us?  Don't  bet  on  it.  The  Japanes 
transportation  and  distribution  net 
works  would  have  difficulty  absorb 
ing  a  sudden  increase  in  importe 
goods.  Also,  a  root  cause  of  the  expoi 
surplus  is  a  Japanese  propensity  t 
save,  and  that's  not  going  to  b 
changed  overnight. 

These  factors  ensure  that  trade  talk 
between  Washington  and  Tokyo  wil 
grow  ever  more  tense.  The  U.S.  i 
demanding  that  Japan  develop  specil 
ic  plans  supporting  import  promotioi 
and  government  procurement  of  for 
eign  goods.  Commerce  Secretar 
Ronald  Brown  says  he  wants  specifii 
targets — and  results. 

These  tensions  have  the  potentis 
to  develop  into  a  global  financi^ 
nightmare.  The  stakes  are  exceedinglj 
high  and  the  issues  are  complex,  bu 
everyone  loses  if  world  trade,  one  cj 
the  engines  of  postwar  prosperity 
unravels  into  a  big  fight.  Ironically, 
trade  war  would  probably  cause 
surging  dollar — exactly  the  opposit 
of  what  Washington  wants. 

The  unfortunate  turn  of  events  pre 
sents  some  opportunities  for  the  cur 
rency  investor.  It  is  difficult  to  pla 
these  macro-developments  witl 
short-term  options  of  the  sort  trade< 
on  the  Philadelphia  Exchange,  sine 
negotiations  and  political  pressure 
often  take  a  long  time  to  play  them 
selves  out  fully.  But  if  you  can  get  you 
hands  on  over-the-counter  option 
with  maturities  of  18  months  or  long 
er,  I  would  strongly  recommend  pur 
chasing  out-of-the-money  yen  call 
and  yen  puts  as  a  good  way  to  bet  01 
the  yen's  moving  to  a  higher  level  o 
volatility  over  the  coming  years. 

In  my  Apr.  12  column,  I  advise! 
readers  to  buy  dollar  puts  at  a  timi 
when  dollar/mark  was  about  1.65 
With  the  exchange  rate  now  1.57 
anyone  who  followed  my  recommen 
dation  is  sitting  with  significant  pape: 
profits.  I  recommend  taking  profit  oi 
enough  of  the  position  to  recoup  you 
initial  premium  outlay,  and  holding 
on  to  the  remaining  puts.  ■ 
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ATTENTION  CEO'S,  CFO'S, 
and  BOTTOM  LINER'S!!! 

If  you  could  make  a  decision  that 
would  create  pure  cash  profits 
without  using  more  money  or  man- 
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If  your  company  compiles  and  main- 
tains a  database  of  buyers,  inquiries, 
prospects  or  leads,  you  may  be 
overlooking  a  potential  profit  center. 

For  your  FREE  REPORT  about  the 
lucrative  list  rental  industry  and  how 
you  can  get  involved,  call: 

Bart  Walters,  Pullman  Lict 
Management,  (407)  628-3349 


STREETWALKER 


EDITED  BY  THOMAS  JAFFE 


The  Dow  at  1650? 

Onf  of  the  most  bearish  assessments 
of  the  market's  prospects  that  Street- 
walker has  read  comes  from  Geraldine 
Weiss,  editor  of  the  highly  regarded 
La  Jolla,  Calif-based  newsletter  In- 
vestment Quality  Trends.  Weiss,  who 
specializes  in  dividend  analysis,  notes 
that  when  the  Dow  Jones  industrial 
average  is  priced  to  yield  6%  or  more, 
it  signifies  that  the  market  is  underval- 
ued. Examples:  1949  through  1953, 
1974,  1978  through  1982. 

Conversely,  when  the  Dow  rises 
and  its  composite  dividend  yield  falls 
to  3%  or  less,  it  signifies  that  the 
market  is  overvalued  and  that  a  major 
decline  lies  ahead.  Examples:  1959, 
1961,  1966,  1968,  1973,  1987  and 
1989 — all  years  in  which  the  market 
subsequently  suffered  bad  reversals. 

Where  do  we  stand  today?  Recently 
the  Dow  was  at  3446,  with  a  compos- 
ite dividend  of  $99.07  per  share.  That 
makes  for  a  yield  of  just  2.9%.  Danger 
zone,  says  Weiss. 

How  low  could  the  market  go? 
Weiss  says  it  took  a  4%  yield  on  the 
Dow  to  halt  and  reverse  declines  in 
1960,  1962,  1971,  1987  and  1990. 
Using  the  current  $99  composite  div- 
idend, a  4%  yield  would  put  the  Dow 
at  around  2500. 

However,  Weiss  notes  that  it  took  a 
5%  yield  to  halt  the  decline  in  1970, 
and  a  6%  yield  to  stop  the  selloff  in 
1974.  At  5%,  that  would  put  the  Dow 
at  2000;  at  6%,  no  better  than  1650. 

Bargains  after 
the  massacre 

Health  care  stocks  have  been  ham- 
mered in  advance  of  the  proposed 
Clinton  health  care  reforms.  Ques- 
tion: hammered  too  much?  For  an 
informed  opinion,  Streetwalker  spoke 
to  veteran  Chicago-based  money 
manager  Jeffrey  Kanne,  whose  $50 
million  (assets)  Kanne,  Paris  &  Ho- 
ban  has  specialized  in  health  care 
stocks  since  1983.  It's  been  the  right 
sector  to  be  in.  Over  the  last  ten  years, 
Kanne's  portfolio  has  turned  in  an 
impressive  20%  compound  return. 

"Will  health  care  stocks  rebound?" 
asks  Kanne.  "You  bet." 

Kanne  argues  that  the  37  stocks 
representing  the  health  care  segment 
of  the  s&p  500  now  trade  at  16  times 
trailing  12-month  earnings,  versus  a 


multiple  of  24  times  for  the  overall 
s&P.  Kanne  assumes  there  will  be 
some  kind  of  health  care  legislation 
passed,  but  even  so  he  projects  the 
health  stock  group's  compound  earn- 
ings growth  over  the  next  five  years  at 
around  14%  a  year,  versus  about  10% 
for  all  the  other  s&P  stocks. 

Among  big  drug  stocks,  Kanne 
likes  $4.1  billion  (1992  sales)  Rhone- 
Poulenc  Rorer  Inc.,  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal firm  of  which  French  chemicals 
giant  Rhone- Poulenc  SA.  owns  the 
majority  share.  Recent  NYSE  price: 
48%,  down  19%  from  its  12-month 
high  and  trading  at  about  16  times 
trailing  earnings.  He  notes  that  sales 
are  well  diversified — both  geographi- 
cally (just  22%  from  the  U.S.)  and  by 
product  line,  with  drugs  for  arthritis, 
asthma,  hemophilia  and  osteoporosis. 

Among  smaller  firms,  Kanne  likes 
$36  million  (1992  sales)  Utah  Medi- 
cal Products,  Inc.  Based  in  Midvale,  it 
makes  disposable  products  that  go 
under  the  skin  to  help  monitor  a 
patient's  vital  signs  and  for  adminis- 
tering drugs.  The  selloff  in  these 
shares  has  probably  been  compound- 
ed by  the  recent  resignation 
of  its  chairman,  W.D.  Wal- 
lace, so  that  he  could  battle 
charges  of  insider  trading. 
"I  think  the  company  will 
survive  beautifully  without 
him,"  says  Kanne.  Recent 
o-t-c  price:  10V£,  down  30% 
from  its  12-month  high 
and  at  15  times  his  1993 
earnings  estimate. 

Two  other  o-t-c  picks  of 
Kanne's  are  Cordis  Corp. 
(24V/4),  which  makes  cathe- 
ters that  help  diagnose  car- 
diovascular diseases,  and  St. 
Jude  Medical,  Inc.  (33V8), 
the  world  leader  in  me- 
chanical heart  valves.  Even  though 
both  companies  won  FDA  approval  for 
key  new  product  lines  late  last  year, 
the  stocks  of  Cordis  and  St.  Jude  are 
off  40%  and  26%,  respectively,  from 
their  12-month  highs,  and  sell  for 
only  12  and  13  times  Kanne's  1993 
estimates.     -Christopher  Palmeri 

Sallie  Mae  can  do 

In  February  word  got  out  that  the 
Clinton  Administration  would  pro- 
pose lending  federal  money  to  college 


students  through  the  Departmem 
of  Education.  Ever  since,  the  stocl 
of  $47  billion  (assets)  Studen1 
Loan  Marketing  Association- 
known  as  Sallie  Mae — has  been  in 
tailspin.  Sallie  Mae  buys  and  ser 
vices  federally  insured  studen 
loans  from  commercial  lenders,  s< 
competing  with  the  governmen 
wouldn't  be  good  for  its  business 
Since  Feb.  1 ,  its  shares  are  off  37% 
to  a  recent  46%. 

At  the  stock's  recent  price,  th< 
noted  value  investor  Robert  Tor 
ray,  who  runs  Bethesda,  Md.' 
$1 .2  billion  (assets)  Robert  E.  Tor 
ray  &  Co.,  says  Sallie  Mae  is  a  steal 
Torray  started  buying  at  50,  am 
has  been  averaging  down.  He  nov 
has  about  $45  million  riding  ot 
the  stock. 

"When  the  stock  first  col 
lapsed,"  says  he,  "I  looked  at  nej 
earnings,  which  are  around  $40( 
million  [$4.21  a  share],  and  at  thi 
portfolio's  size,  which  is  $25  bil 
lion  or  so  and  climbing.  I  said  tc 
myself,  it's  unlikely  the  govern 
ment  can  administer  this  thing  anc 
do  it  more  efficiently." 

In  an  effort  to  work  witl 
Clinton,  notes  Torray,  Sail 
lie  Mae  proposed  an  alter 
native  plan  that  would  cu 
its  margins.  But  he  believe; 
even  if  the  compromise 
were  adopted,  the  compam 
would  record  a  one-tim« 
20%  earnings  decline,  afte 
which  earnings  would  fol 
low  their  natural  course. 

But  what  if  Clinton  get; 
direct  student  loan  legisla 
tion  passed?  Torray  still 
thinks  that  there  isn't  anj 
downside  left  in  the  stock 
The  banks,  he  says,  will 
drop  out  of  the  business  and  sell  thei: 
loans  to  Sallie  Mac — today  about  two- 
thirds  of  all  student  loans  are  held  b] 
banks  and  other  institutions.  A  bigge; 
portfolio  and  the  cash  flow  generatec 
by  that  portfolio  would  cause  a  rapic 
buildup  in  Sallie  Mae's  net  worth.  AnC 
with  a  larger  equity  base,  Torray  saysi 
Sallie  Mae  would  be  in  a  position  tc 
change  its  charter  and  branch  out  intc 
additional  financial  services  business. 

Torray  points  out  AAA- rated  Sallk 
Mae  sports  a  rock-solid  balance  sheet 
and  over  the  past  five  years  has  hacj 
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bout  20%  compound  earnings 
;rowth  and  a  35%  return  on  equity. 
\nd  the  stock's  selling  for  under  ten 
-imes  the  $4.80  a  share  that  analysts 
xpect  in  1993  earnings.  There  are 

17.8  million  shares.  -Jody  Brennan 

ias  pains 

Vilmington,  DEL.-based  Columbia 
jas  System,  Inc.,  which  operates  a 
;3,700-mile  pipeline,  has  been  in 
bankruptcy  since  July  31,  1991.  The 

12.9  billion  (sales)  company  owes 
nore  than  $1  billion  to  its  suppliers, 
lfet  Columbia's  NYSE-listed  stock  has 
>een  strong.  It  recently  sold  for  22Vi, 
list  8%  ofFits  12-month  high. 

Too  strong,  says  Jack  Hersch,  re- 
earch  director  of  New  York's  M.J. 
Vhitman,  L.P.,  which  specializes  in 
listressed  bank  debt  and  securities. 
Te  says  many  investors  have  likened 
Columbia's  bankruptcy  to  Texaco's. 
n  1987  Texaco,  although  solvent, 
lleclared  bankruptcy  to  work  out  its 
iuge  settlement  with  Pennzoil. 
,  A  misleading  comparison,  says 
iiersch.  Texaco  was  far  more  solvent, 
vith  assets  twice  its  liabilities.  Colum- 
bia's assets  are  just  20%  more  than 
labilities.  Plus,  Texaco's  bankruptcy 
dsted  about  a  year;  Columbia's  is 
Jready  nearly  two  years  old. 

It  looks  to  Hersch  as  if  investors  are 
netting  that  Columbia  will  emerge 
rom  bankruptcy  during  the  next  12 
nonths,  with  all  creditors  paid  off  at 
par,  plus  accrued  interest.  But  he 
loubts  the  reorganization  can  be 
ompleted  before  early  1995.  That 
vould  be  a  big  disappointment  for 
peculators  who  own  Columbia's  23 
ssues  of  public  debt.  Based  on  a  par- 
olus-accrued  workout  within  the  next 
rear,  this  paper  now  trades  at  average 
j>rices  roughly  equal  to  a  17%  rate  of 
eturn.  In  Hersch's  opinion,  that's 
nadequate  given  the  risks  inherent  in 
uch  workouts. 

What  about  the  common  stock?  In 
?rder  to  pay  off  supplier  claims, 
iersch  expects  Columbia  to  issue 
earns  of  new  stock,  seriously  diluting 
he  value  of  Columbia's  50.6  million 
ommon  shares  now  outstanding, 
^nd  these  already  sell  at  a  slight  pre- 
nium  to  currently  stated  book  value. 

Hersch  concludes  that  Columbia's 
ommon  is  worth  no  more  than  $7  a 
hare — and  more  likely  far  less.  H 
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Proof  That  Some  Junk  May 
Turn  Out  Quite  Valuable 


Spartan  High 
Income  Fund 


8.55% 

30-day  Yield' (ended  3/5/93) 


Comfortable  with  the  greater  risks  of  low 
quality  bonds?  Now  may  be  the  time  to  con- 
sider investing  in  Spartan®  High 
Income  Fund. 

•  Built-in  fund  diversification  can 
reduce  the  risk  of  owning  individual 
bonds. 

•  Fidelity's  Spartan  Approach®  is 
designed  to  maximize  yields  by  mini- 
mizing expenses.2 

Visit  a  Fidelity  Investor 
Center  or  Call  24  Hours 

1-800-544-8888 


21 .49°° 

1-Yr.  Total  Return' 
(12/31/91-12/31/92) 


22.94% 

Avg.  Annual  Return1 
(8/29/90-12/31/92) 


Fidelity 


investments® 


Minimum  investment:  $10,000.  For  more  complete  information,  including  management  fees  and  transaction 
expenses,  call  or  write  for  a  free  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money.  There  is  a  1  % 
redemption  fee  on  shares  held  less  than  270  days.  'Total  returns  are  historical  and  include  change  in  share  price, 
reinvestment  of  dividends  and  capital  gains.  Share  price,  yield  and  return  vary  so  you  may  have  a  gain  or  a  loss  when 
you  sell  your  shares.  2If  your  account  Balance  is  less  than  $50,000,  transactions  you  make  reduce  vour  yield.  Fidelity 
Distributors  Corporation.  CODE:  FOF:iB/SPH/052493 
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CONNECTION 


The  Catalog  Connection  is  back  in  FORBES  FYI!  This  colorful  advertis- 
ing section  is  a  favorite  of  FORBES'  affluent  mail-order  enthusiasts. 

Whether  your  catalog  offers  the  latest  fashions,  sound  systems, 
sporting  equipment,  gourmet  foods  etc.,  make  sure  it's  seen  by 
FORBES  FYI  readers  —  in  the  Catalog  Connection.  They're  affluent 
and  ready  to  buy. 


To  showcase  your  catalog  in  the  Catalog  Connection, 
call  Linda  Loren:  212-620-2440  or  Fax:  212-620-2472. 

FYI  Date:  September  27,  1993 
Closing  Date:  July  9,  1993 


Now  Available  in  Leading  Bookstores 

Introducing 


Just  Published!  The  brand-new 
1993  edition  of  Forbes 
MediaGuide  500.  The 
Forbes  MediaGuide  500 
gives  you  critical,  unbiased 
reviews  of  the  nation's  top 
500  journalists.  You'll 
get  an  overview  of  the 
year's  major  stories,  a 
detailed  review  of  the 
best  stories  and 
columns  of  1992 
along  with 
comprehensive 
ratings  of  the 
leading  j  our  nalists 
in  Business, 
Commentary, 
Foreign,  National 
Security, 
Science/Health/ 
Environment, 
Society  and 
Politics. 
The  Forbes 

MediaGuide  500  —  it's 
a  great  way  to  get  a  better 
handle  on  today's  fast  moving  media  world 

Get  the  Scoop  on 
the  Nation's  Top  500 
Journalists 


Only  $19.95.  Or,  for  a  limited  time,  you  can  receive  your  own  copy  FREE,  when  you 
subscribe  to  the  all  new  MediaGuide  Quarterly.  For  more  info  call  1-800-825-0061. 


FLASHBACKS 

EDITED  DV  DEDO  A.  SADNDEDS 


IFhe  more  things  change  . . ." 
0  years  ago  in  Forbes 

From  the  issue  of  May  26,  1923 ) 


eneral  Motors  founder  W.C.  Durant 

The  most  ambitious  venture 
unched  in  America  during  the  last 
wo  years  is  Durant  Motors,  with  its 
piany  subsidiary  and  affiliated  and 
jivisional,  etc.  companies,  fathered 
y  W.C.  Durant.  Not  only  so,  but  by 
aving  turned  loose  an  army  of  be- 
Iveen  1,500  and  2,000  stock  sales- 
men, Durant  has  rounded  up  a  larger 
lumber  of  stockholders  than  any  oth- 
r  [U.S.]  corporation.  .  .  ." 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
ae  cost  of  living  was  rising  disquiet- 
lgly.  Had  nothing  occurred  to  check 
lis  pronounced  trend,  all  sorts  of 
npleasant  consequences  would  have 
Hsen.  Since  March,  average  prices 
ave  eased  off  some  what.1 ' 


10 


years  ago 

ROM  THE  ISSUE  OF  JUNE  1,  1933) 


"Representatives  of  two  million 
Jews  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut  unanimously  declared  a 
boycott  on  German  goods  until  the 
Hitler  regime  changes  its  tactics.  Jews 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
pledged  support,  and  merchants  re- 
ported much  discrimination  against 
Made-in-Germany  merchandise." 

"What's  happened  in  the  seven 
weeks  since  beer's  rebirth?  First 
.  .  .  sales  have  dropped  but  little  from 
the  peak  of  the  first  two  weeks,  and 
the  traditional  hot-weather  demand 
has  not  yet  started.  Summer  sales,  in 
the  industry's  opinion,  will  go  much 
beyond  the  April  peak." 


50 


years  ago 


(From  the  issue  of  June  1,  1943) 
"The  writer  has  been  traveling  over 
the  Middle  West.  Talks  with  many 
soldiers — trains  and  towns  are  crowd- 
ed with  them — brought  only  one 
complaint:  the  delay  in  sending  them 
overseas.  Without  exception,  they 
voiced  fierce  eagerness  to  get  into 
battle.  Many  feel  that,  after  months  of 
it,  they  have  had  sufficient  training." 

-B.C.  Forbes 

"Those  familiar  khaki  uniforms  will 
soon  get  their  Army  discharge,  in 
favor  of  'two-toned'  reversible  mod- 
els. The  new  suits  will  be  white  on  one 
side — for  snow  duty — and  foliage- 
blending  green  on  the  other." 


25 


years  ago 


(From  the  issue  of  June  1,  1968) 
"One  of  the  most  recent  entrepre- 
neurships-turned-$Tbillion-compa- 
nies  is  also  one  of  the  more  remark- 
able. Remarkable  because  it  has  taken 


Cleverly  hidden 
Occidental  oil 
derrick  in  West 
Los  Angeles  won 
prizes  for  land- 
scaping and 
architecture. 


rizewinning  Massachusetts  bridge  cost  less  than  $1  million  in  1933. 


place  in  an  industry  already  dominat- 
ed by  giants — oil.  Remarkable,  too, 
because  the  company  was  built  by  a 
stranger  to  that  industry  and  a  man 
who  was  already  close  to  his  60th 
birthday  when  he  started  it.  The  com- 
pany is  Los  Angeles'  Occidental  Pe- 
troleum Corp.  Its  president,  board 
chairman  and  driving  force  is  Dr. 
Armand  Hammer,  now  70  but  still 
going  strong." 

"One  reason  for  the  foreign-car 
boom  is  that  U.S.  automakers  keep 
upgrading  their  products  out  of  the 
low-price  field.  Today,  only  American 
Motors'  Rambler  American  is  listed 
under  $2,000,  whereas  at  least  a  doz- 
en popular  foreign  models  are." 

10  years  ago 

(From  the  issue  of  May  23,  1983) 
"  'Rounding  down,'  a  relatively  new 
phrase  in  Uncle  Sam's  lexicon,  has 
become  a  new,  painless  way  to  save 
the  Treasury  money.  Introduced  by 
the  Congress  and  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration in  1981,  it  means  that  a 
benefit  payment  of,  say,  $292.89  is 
paid  out  as  $292,  with  the  rest  staying 
in  Washington.  .  .  .  Smoothing  out 
the  pennies  saved  the  Social  Security 
Administration  $75  million  in  fiscal 
1982  and  will  cut  total  payments  by 
$1.1  billion  over  five  years." 

"The  captains  of  industry  didn't  do 
as  well  in  1982  as  in  prior  years,  but 
they  didn't  do  badly  either.  Median 
salary  for  chief  executives  hit 
$616,000  last  year,  up  5.4%  but  well 
below  the  median  raise  of  1 3%  paid  in 
1981,  according  to  a  survey  of  35  top 
100  industrial  companies.  .  .  ."  Bi 
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When  I  dictated  that  head- 
line ["Cultivate  Cheerfulness"] 
to  my  secretary,  she  ejaculated: 
uOh!  Ton  hare  already 
written  on  this  subject." 

I  have,  of  that  I  am 
very  well  aware.  But  the 
importance  of  developing  a 
cheerful  attitude  impresses 
me  more  and  more  with  every 
passing  decade.  Life,  in  a 
sense,  is  mentally  what 
you  make  it.  I  pity  anyone 
who  is  chronically  a  grouch, 
pessim  istic,  d iscon  ten  ted. 
A  cheerful  frame  of  mind 
is  like  church-going, 
largely  a  matter  of  habit; 
if  you  develop  a  morose 
attitude,  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  persist  in 
it,  just  as  if  you  get  into 
the  habit  of  going  to  church 
you  continue  to  go.  .  .  . 

-B.C.  Forbes  (last  editorial) 


A  Text... 

Whom  have  I  in  heaven 
but  thee?  and  there  is 
none  upon  earth  that  I 
desire  beside  thee.  My 
flesh  and  my  heart  faileth: 
but  God  is  the  strength 
of  my  heart,  and  my 
portion  forever. 

-Psalms  73:25-26 


Sent  in  by  William  M.  Kruiden- 
ler,  Rucker,  Ga.  What's  your 
favorite  text?  The  Forbes  Scrap- 
book  of  Thoughts  on  the  Busi- 
ness of  Life  is  presented  to 
senders  of  texts  used. 


Men  always  talk  about  the 
most  important  things  to 
perfect  strangers.  In 
the  perfect  stranger  we 
perceive  man  himself;  the 
image  of  God  is  not  disguised 
by  resemblances  to  an  uncle 
or  doubts  of  the  w  isdom 
of  a  mustache. 
-G.K.  Chesterton 

Beauty  and  folly  are 
generally  companions. 

-Baltasar  Gracian 

All  men  are  not  slimy 
warthogs.  Some  men  are 
silly  giraffes,  some 
w  oebegone  puppies, 
some  insecure  frogs. 
But  if  one  is  not  careful, 
those  slimy  w  arthogs  will 
ruin  it  for  all  the  others. 
—Cynthia  Heimel 

Impropriety  is  the  soul  of  wit. 

-Somerset  Maugham 


Few  men  have  imagination 
enough  for  reality. 

-Goethe 

Men  become  civilized  not 
in  proportion  to  their 
willingness  to  believe, 
but  in  proportion  to  their 
willingness  to  doubt. 
-H.L.  Mencken 

Even'  act  of  rebelling 
expresses  a  nostalgia 
for  innocence. 

-Albert  Camus 

There  are  many  w  ho  dare  not 
kill  themselves  for  fear  of 
what  the  neighbors  will  say. 
-Cyril  Connolly 

It  is  much  easier  to  repent 
of  sins  that  we  have 
committed  than  to  repent  of 
those  we  intend  to  commit. 
-Josh  Billings 


Only  intuition  can  protect 
you  from  the  most  dangerous 
individual  of  all,  the 
articulate  incompetent. 

-Robert  Bernstein 

The  only  difference  between 
a  caprice  and  a  lifelong 
passion  is  that  the  caprice 
lasts  a  little  longer. 

-Oscar  Wilde 

In  America  you  can  go  on  the 
air  and  kid  the  politicians, 
and  the  politicians  can  go 
on  the  air  and  kid  the  people. 

-Groucho  M\r\ 


More  than  9,000  "Thoughts,"  indexed  by  author 
and  subject,  are  available  in  a  three-volume  boxed 
set  at  $59.50  ($23.50  per  volume  if  purchased 
separately).  Also  available,  a  one-volume  edition  of 
over  3,000  "Thoughts."  Price:  $23.50.  Send 
check  and  order  to:  Forbes  Books,  P.O.  Box  11234, 
Des  Moines,  IA  50340.  Add  sales  tax  on  orders  in 
New  York  State  and  other  states  where  applicable. 


You  can  live  a  lifetime  and, 
at  the  end  of  it,  know  more 
about  other  people  than  you 
know  about  yourself.  You  learn 
to  watch  other  people,  but 
you  never  learn  to  watch 
yourself  because  you  strive 
against  loneliness. 
-Beryl  Mvrkham 

The  voice  is  a  second  face. 

-Gerard  Bauer 

And  that  inverted  bowl 

we  call  the  sky, 
Whereunder  crawling  coop't 

we  live  and  die, 
Raise  not  your  hand  to 

it  for  help — for  it 
Rolls  impotentlv  on  as 

thou  or  I . 
-Oal\r  Khayyam 

You  never  realize  how 
short  a  month  is  until 
you  pay  alimony. 

-John  Barrymore 
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Words  like  Sacrifice  And  Long^Ierir 
Commitment  Belong  In  Marriage  \b\* 
Not  Lease  Agreements. 

IT  HAS  OFTEN  BEEN  SAID  that  compromise  i 
the  key  to  a  successful  relationship.  Not  so  with 
Lincoln's  Two-Year  Luxury  Lease.  Because  now  you  c; 

§  2  7  q-ft 

LINCOLN-MERCURY  DIVISION  Cj§5   Buckle  up-together  we  can  save  lives.  "Driver  and  right  front  passenger  Supplemental  Restraint  System.  Always  wear  your  safety  belt.  "Certain  benefits  provided  by  Ford  Auto  Club.  Ini  Loaner  car 
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